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The  DEDICATION  of  the  former  Editions 
To  Sir  HANS  SLOANE. 


SIR, 

I THINK  myfelf  under  many  Obligations  of  offering  this 
Undertaking  to  you,  which  I  fhould  be  much  wanting  to 
myfelf,  if  1  did  not  acknowledge.  The  firft  is,  That  you 
ha  ye  been  a  very  generous  Encourager  of  this  Defign,  not  only 
by  recommending  the  Work,  but  in  aflifting  the  Performance; 
which  is  a  Favour  I  beg  Leave  to  thank  you  for,  as  well  as  the 
kind  Prefent  you  made  me  of  your  Natural  Hiflory  of  Jamaica. 
And  though  thefe  were  Inducements,  they  were  not  the  real 
Motives  that  made  me  think  this  Work  could  come  to  none  fo 
properly  as  yourfelf ;  but  it  was  the  Coniideration,  that  you  are, 
without  the  leaft  Tincture  of  Flattery,  the  only  Perfon  of  the 
Faculty  in  thefe  Kingdoms,  who  of  late  Years  hath  made  the 
Materia  Medtca  your  Study  :  So  that  it  is  hard  to  fay,  whether 
your  Difcoveries  in  the  Theory  of  Medicine,  or  your  judicious 
Improvements  of  thofe  Difcoveries  in  the  Practice,  have  ex- 
ceeded. 

It  would  look  vain  in  me  to  attempt  the  Characters  of  my 
Authors,  to  one  who  is  fo  much  better  acquainted  with  them, 
and  whofe  fmgle  Recommendation  would  be  fufficient  to  make 
the  Publick  value  their  Productions:  But  I  flatter  myfelf  you  will 
forgive  me  if  I  briefly  inform  you  of  the  Method  ufed  in  com- 
piling and  tranflating  this  Work,  wherein  I  hope  you  will  be  of 
Opinion  I  have  done  my  Authors  no  Injuftice.    For,  in  the  firft 

A  i  Place, 
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Place,  I  have  taken  Monfteur  Pomet  for  my  Text,  making  ufe 
of  the  Liberty  of  throwing  out  Repetitions,  or  whatever  elfe  was 
foreign  to  the  Purpofe,  or  better  defcribed  by  others,  efpecially 
Meffieurs  Tournefort  and  Lemerv,  whom  you  know  well  to 
be  more  accurate  and  concife.  And  in  the  next  Place,  I  have*^ 
added  feveral  Things  to  Moniieur  Pomet,  wherein  he  was  erro- 
neous in  Dcfcription,  Dofe,  or  Choice  of  Drugs,  which  were 
much  better  known  in  thefe  Countries,  and  more  in  Ufe  amongft 
us.  And,  indeed,  I  have  purfued  the  fame  Rule  with  Monfieur 
tfritfERY,  but  with  more  Caution  ;  fo  that  it  made  this  a  Work 
of  more  Time  than  I  expected  when  I  firft  engaged  in  it.  And 
yet  perhaps  I  have  not  come  up  to  the  Tafte  of  fome  curious 
Gentlemen,  who  are  more  accurate  in  Botany  than  I  can  pretend 
to  ;  therefore  I  throw  myfelf  entirely  upon  your  Favour,  becaufe 
I  am  aflured  you  have  too  much  Candour  for  Induftry,  and  Con- 
cern for  ufeful  Knowledge,  not  to  pardon  fmall  Faults,  for  the 
Sake  of  many  Things  that  may  be  commendable  and  inftruclive, 
and  that  otherwife  would  not  be  fo  readily  ufliered  into  the 
World. 

And  though  it  is  certain,  that  the  Knowledge  and  Choice  of 
Drugs  is  one  of  the  moft  ufeful  and  important  Parts  of  Phyfick, 
yet  it  has  been  the  moft  neglected  of  any  to  this  Day  ;  and  it  is 
not  eafily  apprehended  how  much  the  Publick  fuffers  in  the  Sale 
which  is  daily  made  of  I  know  not  what  fophifticated  and  de- 
cayed Drugs,  which  are  not  capable  of  producing  the  Effects  that 
are  defigned  by  them,  and  expected  from  them,  cither  to  reftore 
or  preferve  the  Health  of  Mankind.  We  may  yet  be  more  fur- 
prized  at  the  fatal  Mifchief  that  flows  from  Mens  Ignorance  in 
the  common  Choice  of  Drugs ;  and  that  nothing  is  more  fre- 
quent in  Druggifts  and  Apothecaries  Shops  than  adulterated  Medi- 
cines, which  deferve  not  leaft  the  Tittle  of  thofe  pompous  Names, 
by  which  they  enhance  the  Prices  of  them. 

Hence 
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Hence,  Sir,  you  may  plainly  fee  our  Author's  Defigns  were  to 
expofe  the  ill  Practices  of  thofe  Men  who  did  fo  much  Prejudice 
to  the  Profefllon  of  Phyfick,  by  rendering  the  Practice  precarious, 
r»and  fetting  a  greater  Value  on  a  decayed  Drug,  or  Composition 
of  the  Shops,  than  on  the  Life  or  Health  of  one  of  their  Fellow- 
Creatures:  Therefore,  as  one  can  fcarce  difcover  their  Works  of 
Darknefs  without  fuffering  by  the  Malignity  of  their  Tongues,  who 
fo  undefervedly  make  a  Gain  of  People's  Credulity,  I  ftand  in  need  -, 
not  only  of  an  Advocate  but  a  Protector :  And  fince  ever)  one 
knows  that  you  are  univerfally  fkilled  in  all  the  moft  curious  and 
ufeful  Secrets  of  Nature,  either  in  the  Vegetable,  Animal,  or 
Mineral  Kingdoms,  whatever  is  here  treated  of  in  the  following 
Books,  your  Travels  into  thofe  Countries  Abroad,  where  many  of 
them  arc  produced,  and  your  Diligence  in  furnifliing  your  Mu- 
feum  at  Home,  from  all  Parts  of  the  World,  have  made  you  in- 
timately familiar  with  ;  fo  that  no  Perfon  but  will  allow  your 
Approbation  a  fufficient  Sanction  to  this  Work,  and  Protection  to 
the  Compiler  thereof,  who  is,  with  the  utmoft  Efteem, 

SIR, 

Tour  very  Humble 

Servant  to  command,  &c* 
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P   R    E   F  A   C  Ev 

T  O   T  H  E 

FORMER  EDITIONS. 

TH  E  Knowledge  of  fimple  Drugs  is  a  Study  fb  agreeable,  and  fo  exalted  in 
*  its  own  Nature,  that  it  has  been  the  Purfuit  of  the  fined  Genius's  in  all 
Ages.  Several  Princes  have  applied  themfelves  to  it  with  a  great  deal  of 
Satisfaction  to  their  own  Minds,  and  Improvement  to  the  Publick,  and  to 
thefe  we  are  obliged  for  the  firft  Eflays  of  Medicine.  It  is  alfo  an  indif- 
penfable  Knowledge  to  all  who  are  concerned  in  Compofition,  especially  Apo- 
thecaries ;  for  which  Reafon  they  ought  to  begin  with  this  Study,  before  they 
undertake  Pharmacy,  elfe  they  can  never  prepare  any  thing  with  Exactnefs,  which 
is  the  occafion  of  fo  many  grofs  Errors  that  attend  the  Bufinefs,  to  the  great  Pre- 
judice of  the  Patient :  They  ought  to  know,  as  well  as  the  Druggift,  from 
1  whence  every  Drug  comes,  becaufe  different  Climates  encreafe  or  leflen  much  their 
Virtues ;  they  ought  to  diftinguifh  them  by  their  Names,  their  Figures,  their 
Subftance,  their  Touch  or  Feeling,  their  Weight  or  Lightnefs,  their  Colour,  their 
Smell,  their  Tafte;  and  to  take  particular  Care  that  thofe  which  come  from  foreign 
Countries  be  not  counterfeited  or  adulterated  :  For  the  Merchants,  through  whofe 
Hands  they  pafs,  are  fometimes  too  covetous  of  extravagant  Gain,  fo  that  they 
fophifticate  and  counterfeit  fo  well,  that  it  is  a  hard  matter  to  difcover  the  Cheat, 
if  we  have  not  been  very  converfant,  or  well  acquainted  with  thofe  Drugs  before. 
Druggifls  themfelves  are  fometimes  deceived  in  buying  great  Quantities  of  falfe 
Drugs  for  good  ones,  and  they  then  fell  them  fo  again ;  for  which  Reafon  it  is 
very  necenary  that  tlie  Apothecary  mould  be  well  /killed  in  the  Knowledge  of  the 
True  from  the  Falfe,  which  is  gained  by  a  continual  Trade  in  them,  and  a  Fre- 
quency of  feeing  them.  A  Druggift  ought  to  apply  himfelf  as  much  as  poflible 
to  get  Drugs  at  the  firft  hand,  and  to  know  the  Places  of  their  Growth,  and 
their  true  Natural  Hiftory  :  But  moft  Books  that  have  been  written  hitherto,  have 
told  us  nothing  but  Fables  on  this  head. 

The  Publick  will  find  themfelves  much  indebted  to  Monfieur  Pomet,  for  the 
great  Number  of  curious  and  ufeful  Remarks  they  will  meet  with  in  this  General 
Hijlory  of  Drugs ;  which  is  farther  enriched  by  the  Difcoveries  of  a  great  many 
Things  that  were  before  in  the  Dark,  but  fince  brought  to  Light,  by  the  Labour 
and  luduilry  of  him,  and  the  more  accurate  Lemery  :  But  Intereft,  we  fee,  pre- 
vails upon  Curiofity,  fince  we  meet  with  very  few  Merchants  that  will  employ  any 

Part 
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Part  of  their  Time  to  inftrucl  themfelves  in  thefe  Affairs,  which  they  are  not 
pcrfuaded  are  any  ways  neceflary  to  their  Buiinefs. 

>  ■ 

Befides,  this  Work  is  not  only  ufeful  to  thofe  who  profefs  Phyfick,  and  who 
will  put  nothing  in  the  Compofition  of  Medicines  that  they  prcfcribe,  except 
r  choice  Drugs,  but  likewife  it  is  ferviceable  to  Students  in  Pharmacy,  to  Druggitts 
S** and  Apothecaries,  who  may  improve  themfelves  by  what  they  will  find  in  this 
Work,  from  whence  they  may  learn  to  make  a  right  Judgment  of  what  is  true  or 
falfe  in  the  Ufe  or  Trade  of  Drugs;  fince  People  that  compofe  Medicines  ought 
to  know,  that  what  they  buy  will  anfwcr  the  Ends  they  propofe :  Befides,  there 
are  feveral  Artifts  and  Tradefmen  who  make  ufe  of  Drugs,  to  whom  it  is  necef- 
lary, and  of  great  Importance  to  the  Publick,  that  they  fliould  not  be  cheated  or  * 
impofed  on,  as  Surgeons,  Goidlmiths,  Painters,  Dyers,  Farriers,  Gfc.  * 

I  am  perfuaded,  that  thofe  who  read  this  Work  will  be  fatisfied,  that  they  ne- 
ver law  one  Treatife  of  Drugs  fo  complete  j  for  here  is  not  only  collected  what 
may  be  found  fcattered  in  a  great  many  Authors,  but  a  great  many  Things  that 
were  unknown  before  Pomet's  Genera/  Hi/lory  of  Drugs,  or  at  leaft  very  few  of 
them  were  ever  taken  notice  of  by  any  former  Author  j  for  he  acknowledges  to 
have  abundance  of  Materials  given  him  by  Monf.  Tournefort,  and  feveral  others  of 
his  Friends,  who  made  it  their  Bufinefs  to  afllft  him  with  all  the  new  Difcoveries 
they  could  meet  with.  And  though  this  Work  is  not  fwelled  into  many  Volumes, 
of  much  larger  Size  than  the  two  prefent,  yet  they  contain  twice  as  much  as 
is  in  Pomet,  befides  the  Additions  that  are  neceflary  to  the  Text  from  Lemery-, 
and  this  confidered,  together  with  the  Number  of  Figures,  and  the  neat  Perform- 
ance of  them,  which  are  nothing  inferior  to  the  Originals,  renders  this  one  of  the 
cheapeft  Books  that  has  appeared  of  latter  Years  j  which  has  been  contrived  for 
the  Good  of  the  Publick,  many  of  the  Figures  being  brought  into  one  Plate,  on 
purpole  to  prevent  the  Book  from  fwelling  to  too  large,  and  too  exorbitant  a  Price, 
and  fo  deftroying  the  Ufefulnefs  of  the  Defign,  and  the  Sale  of  the  Book  together. 

All  the  Drugs  herein  mentioned,  have  either  their  proper  Latin  Names,  or  the 
Names  given  them  by  the  Country  from  whence  they  are  brought,  with  their 
Etymology ;  where  moft  pertinent,  their  Defcription  and  Hillory  taken  alio  from 
Mr.  Lemerfs  Univerfal  Treatife  of  Simple  Drugs ;  the  judicious  Author  whereof 
has  endeavoured  to  inform  himfelf  both  from  ancient  and  modern  Authors,  and 
the  Relations  of  feveral  Travellers,  of  whatever  could  be  known  concerning  the 
Subftances  and  Principles  of  which  each  Drug  is  compofed,  and  its  Quality,  and 
as  fucdndtly  as  pofiible,  to  give  an  Idea  of  the  Thing  treated  of,  that  might  be 
fatisfaclory.  Now  all  Drugs  are  taken  from  Animals,  Vegetables,  and  Minerals, 
their  Parts,  and  what  proceeds  from  thence  ;  as  their  Hair,  Nails,  Horns,  Milk, 
Blood,  and  Excrements.  Under  Vegetables  are  comprehended  Trees,  Shrubs, 
and  other  Plants,  with  what  comes  from  thence;  as  Roots,  Barks,  Flowers,  Fruits, 
Seeds,  Mufhrooms,  MofTes,  Gums,  Rofins,  Pitches,  Turpentines,  and  Balfams. 

Under 
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Under  Minerals  are  undcrftood  Minerals,  Metals,  Marcafites,  Stones,  Earths,  and 

Bitumens. 

All  Animals,  according  to  the  mod  probable  and  mod  received  Opinions,  come 
from  Eggs,  and  are  there  enclofed,  as  it  were  in  Abridgment,  till  the  Seed  of  the 
Male  penetrate  their  Covering,  and  ftretches  them  fufficiently  that  they  are  ready  ^ 
for  hatching  :  There  enter  into  their  Veflels  a  chylous  Juice,  which  being  pufhed^ 
forwards  by  the  Spirits,  circulates  through  the  whole  Habit  of  the  little  Body, 
nourifhes  and  dilates  it  by  little  and  little,  which  makes  what  we  call  Growth.  This 
Circulation,  repeated  feveral  times,  makes  the  nutritious  Juices  fo  refined  and  at- 
tenuated, that  they  take  a  red  Colour,  and  are  converted  into  what  we  call  Blood. 
This  natural  Operation  has  a  great  Refemblance  to  feveral  chymical  ones,  by 
whicn,  m  attenuating  and  diflblving  the  fulphureous  or  oily  Subftances,  we  can 
make  a  red  Colour,  which,  notwithstanding,  has  a  great  deal  of  Difference : 
For  example,  if  we  boil  in  a  Matrafs  one  Part  of  Chyle  or  Milk,  with  two  Parts 
of  Oil  of  Tartar,  per  Deliquium,  the  white  Liquor  will  become  red,  becaufe  the 
Salt  of  Tartar  being  rarified,  diflblves  and  exalts  the  unftuous  Part  of  the  Milk, 
and  reduces  it  into  a  kind  of  Blood.  If  we  boil  together  in  Water  one  Part  of 
common  Sulphur,  and  three  Parts  of  Salt  of  Tartar,  the  white  or  ycllowifh  Li- 
quor that  was  before  acquires  a  red  Colour,  according  to  the  Quantity  of  the 
Sulphur  diflblved.  If  we  digcft  upon  the  Fire  Flower  of  Sulphur  in  Spirit  of 
Turpentine,  the  Liquor  gains  a  red  Colour. 

The  Circulations  that  are  made  perpetually  in  Animals,  exalt  fo  much  their 
Subftances,  and  render  them  fo  difpoled  for  Motion,  that  the  Principles  which  arife 
from  thence  arc  almoft  wholly  volatile.  But  indeed  thefe  Principles  are  not  equally 
volatile  in  all  Animals :  For  example,  Fifli  afford  lefs  volatile  Salts  than  tcrreftrial 
Animals :  The  Scorpion,  the  Crab,  and  the  Eel,  yield  lefs  than  the  Viper  ;  Eartb- 
loorms  and  Snails  afford  lefs  than  Serpents  j  Ivory  lefs  than  Hart's-born  j  and  fa 
of  the  reft. 

The  different  Degrees  of  Volatility  that  are  in  Animal  Subftances,  give  them 
different  Virtues  one  from  the  other;  fo  thofc  which  have  very  volatile  Salts,  are 
ufually  reckoned  cephalick  and  diaphoretick;  as  the  Viper,  Human  Scull,  Hart's-born 
Goafs-blood,  Elk's-claw ;  becaufe  the  Matter  being  heated  in  the  Vtfiera,  pufhes 
forth  their  Salts  into  the  Brain,  and  by  the  Pores  of  the  Body.  Thofc  whofe 
Subftances  arc  lefs  volatile  have  an  aperitive  Virtue,  fuch  as  is  to  be.met  withal  in 
Hog- lice  and  Crawfijlj;  becaufe  the  Salts  of  thefe  Animals  being  heavier,  are  more 
inclinable  to  precipitate  and  open  the  urinary  PafTages. 

Every  Plant  arifes  from  its  Seed,  and  is  confined  in  miniature  as  in  an  Egg, 
after  the  fame  manner  as  Animals,  the  Earth  becomes  a  Matrix  to  the  Seed,  it 
foftens  it  and  extends  the  Bark,  opens  the  Pores,  and  by  a  nitrous  Fluid  it  is  pe- 
netrated and  unftieathed  from  the  Hufk,  fo  that  the  Parts  of  the  little  Plant  are 
i  ftretched, 
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flretched,  tha|  were  before  wound  or  locked  up  together  confufedly,  and  then 
this  fmall  Plant  begins  to  appear  upon  the  Surface  of  the  Earth,  and  the  nutritious 
Juice  or  Sap  circulates  in  the  Fibres  that  do  the  Office  of  the  Veins,  Arteries, 
and  Nerves }  they  dilate,  extend,  and  grow  to  a  certain  determinate  Size,  limited 
and  appointed  by  the  great  Author  of  Nature. 

*  A  Plant  draws  its  principal  Nutrition  by  the  Root,  becaufe  the  Pores  thereof  are 
better  difpofed  than  others,  for  receiving  in  the  Juice  from  the  Earth.  This  Juice, 
in  circulating  in  the  Veffels  of  the  Plant,  purifies  itfelf,  is  rarified',  exalted,  and 
brought  to  perfection  after  the  fame  manner  as  the  Chyle  and  the  Blood  acquire 
their  Perfection  by  Circulation.  Then  the  more  exalted  and  fpirituous  Parts  of  the 
Juice,  which  may  be  called  the  animal  Spirits  of  the  Plant,  are  imployed  upon  the 
Flowers  and  Fruits ;  the  lefs  fubtle  Parts  fupply  Nourifliment  for  the  Stalfe,  the 
Branches,  and  the  Leaves ;  the  grofler  Parts  flill  congeal  or  coagulate  into  Gums, 
Rofins,  and  Balfams :  Thofc  that  are  the  grofleft  of  all,  produce  an  external  Bark. 
Though  all  the  Plants  of  the  Earth  receive  their  Nutrition  from  one  and  the  fame 
Spring,  they,  notwithstanding,  every  one  of  them,  acquire  different  Qualities,  oc- 
cafioned  from  the  Diverfity  of  Fermentations  and  other  natural  Elaborations,  that 
are  produced  by  the  Texture  or  Difpofition  of  their  different  Fibres.  We  may 
diftinguim  Rofins  from  Gums,  in  that  Rofins  are  much  fatter,  and  that  they  dif- 
folve,  confequently,  much  eafier  in  Oil. 

The  Origin  of  Minerals  is  different  from  thofe  of  Vegetables  and  Animals ;  this 
proceeds  from  the  Congelation  of  acid  or  faline  Waters  charged  with  fuch  Matters 
as  will  duTolve  in  the  Earth.  Metals  are  produced  from  a  greater  degree  of  Con- 
coction, a  longer  Digeftion,  and  clofer  Union  than  die  Minerals,  which  are  ieparated 
or  divided  from  the  groffer  Parts  in  the  Ores,  after  the  fame  manner  as  Gold 
and  Silver  feparate  themfelves  from  their  Metals  in  the  Cupel.  All  Ores  are  not 
in  a  State  or  Condition  of  producing  Metals,  for  it  is  neceflary  there  fliould  be  a 
Difpofition  and  natural  Heat  capable  of  raifing  extraordinary  Fermentations  and 
Elaborations  -t  and  high  Mountains  are  ufually  the  propereft  Flaces  for  thefe  Pro- 
ductions, becaufe  the  Heat  therein  contained  is  more  regular  and  exact  than 
elfewhere. 

,  It  is  not  Chance  only  that  conducts  us  to  the  Difcovery  of  metallick  Mines, 
but  thofe  who  apply  themfelves  that  Way,  obferve  or  take  notice  of  feveral  Cir- 
cumftances  which  direct  them  to  the  Places  where  they  may  be  found  :  For  ex- 
ample, When  on  a  Mountain,  or  in  the  Clifts  and  Breaches  of  Rocks,  they  meet 
with  Marchafites,  and  fmall  heavy  Stones  of  a  Mineral  Kind,  or  that  they  per- 
ceive on  the  Surface  of  the  Earth  feveral  Mineral  Veins ;  thefe  are  Signs  that  there 
is  fomething  to  be  found,  that  is  likely  to  anfwe/  their  Expectations,  and  that  they 
may  be  affured  of  Succefs. 

a  When 
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When  in  certain  Streams  or  Rivulets  there  is  feen  a  fort  of  Sand  of  little  Pieces 
of  Marchafitc  of  fome  Mineral,  there  is  a  Sign  that  there  is  fome  metallick  Mine 
near  the  Place ;  for  thefe  metallick  Bits  are  wafhed  off,  and  conveyed  by  the 
Current  of  the  Water  that  flows  ufually  from  the  Bottom  of  fome  Hill  j  fo  that 
it  runs  back  again  towards  the  Fountain-head,  infomuch  that  if  you  purine  thefe_ 
fmall  Pieces  of  Marchafite,  they  will  bring  you  to  the  Place  where  the  Mine  is. 
• 

When  the  Afpect  or  Figure  of  a  Mountain  is  rough  and  wild,  the  Earth  is 
barren,  naked,  and  without  any  kind  of  Plants,  or  that  only  fome  particular  Kinds 
are  produced,  which  are  almoft  withered  and  dry ;  thefe  are  Signs  that  there  are 
Mines  in  this  Mountain,  becaufe  the  great  Barrennefs  of  the  Surface  was  occa- 
fioned  fey  nothing  elfe  but  the  mineral  Vapours,  which  confume  the  Roots  of  the 
Plants  j  though  it  does  not  always  happen  that  mineral  Places  arc  barren,  there 
being  'very  many  that  are  covered  with  great  Variety  of  Herbs.  When  we  fee  a 
very  clear  Water  flow  from  a  Mountain  that  has  a  mineral  Tafte,  it  is  a  Sign  that 
the  Place  abounds  with  fome  kind  of  Metal  or  Mineral ;  for  thofe  fort  of  Places 
are  ufually  fupplied  with  a  great  deal  of  Water,  which  give  great  Difturbance  to 
the  Workmen,  it  being  nccelLry  to  drain  off  the  Water  before  you  can  fearch  for 
the  Metal. 

When  we  are  very  certain,  by  feveral  Signs  or  Obfervations,  that  any  Hill  or 
Mountain  contains  in  it  fome  Mine  of  Metal,  we  begin  to  fink  or  dig  a  Pit  at  the 
lower  Part  or  Foot  of  the  Hill,  in  order  (as  the  Miners  call  it)  to  carry  the  Level, 
whereby  the  Waters  may  run  off  of  their  own  accord,  and  without  the  Affiftance 
of  Engines;  and  thereby  they  may  be  able  to  come  at  the  Deep,  where  the 
largeft  and  richeft  Part  of  the  Metal  lies.  We  mufl:  take  notice,  that  the  metal- 
lick Matter  being  as  yet  llony  in  the  Mine,  divides  itfelf  into  feveral  Veins  or 
Channels,  that  reprefent  the  feveral  Branches  of  Trees,  or  the  Arms  of  a  River. 
Metals  differ  from  other  Minerals  in  being  more  malleable,  whereof  there  are 
feven;  to  wit,  Gold,  Silver,  Iron,  Tin,  Copper,  Lead,  and  Quickfilver ;  the  laft 
is  not  malleable,  but  will  amalgamate  with  any  of  the  others,  and  therefore  is  by 
fome  called  a  half  Metal,  though  others  believe  it  to  be  the  Seed  of  all  Metals. 

The  Afbo'ogers  anil  Alchcmifts  join  in  their  OpinioQS  herein,  and  affirm  this 
as  an  uncontellablc  Truth,  that  there  is  a  great  Correfpondence  between  the  feven 
Metals  and  the  feven  Planets  in  their  Influences,  which  flow  the  one  from  the 
other,  and  ferve  reciprocally  for  their  Nutrition.  And  though  this  Opinion  is 
without  any  Foundation,  it  has  neverthelefs  many  Followers,  notwithstanding  their 
fineft  Reafonings  are  but  gratis  ditta;  for,  excepting  the  Sun  and  Moon,  there  is 
not  the  leaft  ftiadow  of  Probability,  how  any  of  the  reft  fhould  communicate  any 
Influence  to  any  thing  that  grows  upon  this  terraqueous  Globe,  efpecially  fubter- 
raneous  Bodies,  where  neither  Sun  nor  Moon  feems  to  have  any  Dominion. 
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A  great  many  Phyficians  and  Apothecaries  think  it  fufficient  to  anfwer  the  Ends 
of  their  Profefiion,  that  they  know  the  moft  common  Drugs  in  Ufe,  without 
giving  themfelves  any  further  Trouble :  But  nothing  is  a  greater  Obftrudtion  to 
the  Progrefs  and  Advancement  of  Medicine  than  fuch  a  lazy  Notion,  which  gives 
a  Check  to  all  Enquiries  into  the  Secrets  of  Nature,  and  prevents  the  Difcovery 
^*of  an  infinite  Number  of  excellent  Medicines  that  are  unknown  to  us.  We  fee 
that  every  Age  has  brought  to  light  fome  new  Drugs,  and  we  had  never  known 
the  chief  Part  of  the  belt  Medicines,  in  Ule  among  us  at  this  Day,  if  the  Che- 
mifts  had  not  brought  them  out  of  the  Fire,  from  fuch  Metals  and  Minerals  as 
the  Ancients  believed  not  only  ufelefe  in  Phyfick,  but  pernicious  to  Health.  How 
mould  we  have  met  with  the  Bark,  Jpecacuana,  &c.  which  produce  fuch  extraordi- 
nary Effects,  if  the  Botanifts  had  not  carried  their  Enquiries  into  the  New  Wfcrld  ? 
And  the  Materia  Medica  had  never  been  fo  copious  as  it  is  now,  if  thoTe  who 
have  made  fo  many  valuable  Difcoveries  had  contented  themfelves  with  fuch  Drugs 
only  as  ferved  their  Predeceflbrs  ?  We  likewife  fee,  that  fuch  Phyficians  as  practife 
Phyfick  with  the  moll  Succefs,  are  fuch  as  have  applied  themfelves  moft  to  the 
Knowledge  of  Drugs }  as  we  have  an  eminent  Inltance  in  Monf.  Fagon,  Fit  ft 
Phyfician  to  the  French  King ;  and  fome  of  our  own  Nation,  who  are,  and  have 
been,  the  greateft  Ornaments  to  the  Profeflion  of  Phyfick,  as  well  as  the  Study 
of  Botany,  as  Dr.  Mori/on,  Dr.  Grew,  Dr.  Sloan,  Dr.  IVoodward,  Mr.  Petivert 
and  others  :  Therefore  all  thofe  who  apply  themfelves  to  the  Compofition  of  Me- 
dicine, ought  ferioufly  to  enquire  into  the  Knowledge  of  Drugs,  and  to  penetrate 
into  their  fecret  Virtues,  it  being  certain  there  is  not  one  of  them  that  has  not  in 
it  fome  fpecifick  Quality  for  the  Cure  of  Difeafes.  It  is  pity  there  are  few  Per- 
fons  whofe  Leifure  and  Fortune  will  give  them  an  Opportunity  of  applying  all 
their  Time  to  this,  Bufinefs;  but  I  am  perfuaded,  that  any  Phyfician  or  Apothe- 
cary that  would  ufe  a  little  Induftry  this  way,  might,  in  the  Courfe  of  his  Life, 
difcover  the  particular  Virtues  of  at  lcaft  fome  one  Drug ;  and  this  would,  in  Time, 
enrich  the  Practice  of  Phyfick  with  a  great  many  more  Simple  Medicines,  that 
are  furer,  (afer,  and  more  efficacious  than  thofe  we  ufe  at  this  Day. 
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PREFACE  of  the  EDITOR 

O  F   T  H  I  S 

"fourth  edition. 

TH  E  Author  of  this  ufeful  Work  appears  to  have  been  a  Man  of  great 
Candour  and  Opennefc  in  the  Difcovery  of  every  thing  he  knew  regarding 
his  Subject;  and,  what  is  perhaps  a  Merit  more  than  equal  to  that  or  any 
other,  in  the  Author  of  a  Treatife  of  this  kind  intended  for  general  Ufe,  a  Perfon 
of  the  llricteil  Probity;  to  this  he  had  added  an  uncommon  Induilry  and  Appli- 
cation to  his  Bufinefs,  as  a  Druggift,  for  a  long  Series  of  Years,  and  by  being 
himlelf  daily  converfant  among  the  Objects  he  had  to  defcribe  to  others,  he  fecms 
to  have  made  himfelf  much  better  acquainted  with  the  external  Appearances  and 
Differences  of  Drugs,  and  the  various  Accidents  they  are  fubject  to,  than  any 
Author  who  had  wrote  before  him.  With  thefe  Qualifications,  the  World  could 
not  but  expect  a  valuable  Work  from  him,  oh  a  Subject  he  fo  well  underftood ;  and 
his  Countrymen,  when  the  Dook  appeared,  declared  that  he  had  not  f.  lien  fliort 
in  it,  of  what  thev  expected  from  him:  Indeed  we  rind  him  every  where  talking 
as  if  he  had  the  Subftances  treated  of  before  him ;  his  Defcriptions  arc  clear,  fuc- 
cinct,  and  diftinctivc  ;  his  Cautions  againft  Deceits  nre  not  calculated  from  the 
Figments  of  a  fertile  Invention,  but  given  from  the  Memory  of  Sophillications  by 
which  himlelf  had,  at  fome  time  or  other,  fuffered :  and  his  Directions  how  to 
know  the  good  from  the  bad  in  every  Species,  are  a  LeiTon  that  every  Druggiit, 
Chemift,  and  Apothecary,  ought  to  have  eternally  in  Memory. 

If  the  Work  has,  among  us,  been  accufed  of  fome  Inaccuracies,  it  is  but  Juflice 
to  the  Author  to  obferve,  that  it  was  in  many  Cafes  the  Englifo  Tranflator,  and  not 
be,  who  was  chargeable  with  them ;  and  if  there  are  iome  Inftances  in  which  we 
can  perceive  Errors  in  his  Accounts  of  the  Drugs,  it  is  owing  to  the  Difcoverics 
made  in  later  Times,  of  Things  not  fo  much  as  fufpeded  by  the  beft  Judges  at  the 
Time  of  his  publishing  this  Work. 
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In  this  Edition,  the  grofs  Errors  of  the  Tranfhtor  are  amended,  and  the  Author 
is  fet  in  the  juft  Light  he  deferves,  and  his  Senfe  rendered  clear  where  it  was  be- 
fore miftaken  or  left  obfcure  :  And  as  the  Improvements  made  in  all  Parts  of  na- 
tural Knowledge  fince  his  Time  have  been  very  great,  whatever  might  feem  nc- 
^cflary  for  the  farther  inftructing  the  young  Student  in  the  true  Nature  and  Pro-  ^ 
pcrties  of  the  Body  defcribed,  is  here  added  at  the  End  of  the  Chapter,  from  the  ' 
Writings  of  the  French  Academicians,  of  Reaumur  and  Geoffrey ,  in  their  particular 
Treatifes,  from  our  own  Dale,  and  from  fuch  others  as  have  given  Lights  into 
the  Subject  unknown  to  thefc ;  and  fometimes  from  Accounts  or  Obfervations  later 
than  the  Works  of  any  of  them. 

The  Reader  will  not  be  difpleafed  to  find,  that  what  is  added  of  thiskmd  is 
not  fpun  out  into  an  unneccflary  Length,  by  Obfervations  foreign  to  the  Intent  of 
the  Work  ;  the  Defign  not  being  to  enter  into  the  Detail  of  all  the  Particulars,  in 
regard  to  each  Subject,  as  a  Matter  of  Science,  or  to  give  Botanical,  or  other  com- 
pleat  Treatifes  on  the  Bodies  under  Confideration ;  but  to  point  out  the  Nature  and 
Properties  of  each  as  a  Drug ;  that  is,  as  it  becomes  the  Subject  of  this  Hiftory  ; 
with  juft  enough  of  its  Characterifticks  or  Defcription,  for  the  diftinguifhing  it  from 
other  Things  of  the  fame  kind.  Thofe  who  want  to  be  further  informed  of  the 
general  Hiftory  of  the  Subject,  are  referred  to  the  Page  or  Chapter  of  fome  of  the 
Authors  of  the  greateft  Credit  who  have  treated  more  largely  of  it. 

The  EngUJb  Transition  having  been  made  from  the  firft  Edition  of  the  Ori- 
ginal, it  has  been  judged  necefljry  to  add  here  the  more  material  Part  of  what 
was  afterwards  added  to  it  in  the  fuccceding  one,  publifhed  by  the  Son  of  live 
Author ;  and  as  there  are  fome  few  Drugs  in  ule  among  us,  which  by  Inadver- 
tency were  pafTed  over  in  filence  by  this  Author,  there  are  added  fiiort  Accounts 
of  them,  by  which  they  may  be  known  when  genuine,  and  by  which  the  Sophisti- 
cations, not  kfs  frequent  in  the  Shops  of  London  than  in  thofe  of  Paris,  may  be 
avoided. 

JOHN  HILL. 
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CHAP.  I. 

Of  SEEDS. 


I.  Of  Wormfeed. 


W 


'ORMSEED  has  its  Name 
from  its  principal  Virtue, 
which  is  to  deftroy  all 
Kinds  of  Worms  gene- 
rated in  human  Bodies  ;  particularly  thofe  in  In- 
fants or  young  Children.  It  is  likewifc  call'd  San- 
taline*  or  Xantsline,  Semen  Sanflum*  the  Holy 
?eed,  Semen  Santonieum*  Semeneine  and  Barbotine. 
It  is  a  fmall  Seed,  which  the  Perfians  trade  in  by 
their  Caravans  from  Aleppo ,  Alexandria  and 
Smyrna*  and  which  is  afterwards  tranfportcd  to 
England*  Holland  and  France. 

The  Plant  which  bears  the  Wormfeed*  has  fuch 
fmall  Leaves,  that  it  is  difficult  to  fcparate  them 
from  the  Seed  ;  for  this  Reafon,  thofe  of  the 
Kingdom  of  Boutan  winnow  it  in  proper  Bafkets, 
to  feparate  the  Leaves,  which  fly  off,  in  a  Kind 
of  Powder.  Some  Authors  affirm  this  Wormfeed 
to  be  the  Seed  of  a  Sort  of  Wormwood  which 
is  call'd  Santonique*  becaufe  in  grows  in  Xaintonge: 
But  this  is  not  worth  difputing  about,  fince  what 
is  generally  fold  wc  kjjow  grows  in  Perfta*  and 


on  the  Borders  of  Mufcavy*  as  Letters  which  1 
have  received  upon  fevcral  Occafions  allure  me, 
and  as  you  may  be  fatisfv'd  from  Mr.  Tavernitr9 
in  the  Second  Volume  of  his  Travels,  Page  384, 
in  thefe  Words : 

As  to  what  regards  the  Semancine*  or  Worm- 
feed* it  is  not  to  be  gather'd  like  other  Seeds. 
The  Herb  which  bears  it  is  common  enough,  but 
mull  be  fuffer'd  to  ftand  'till  it  is  ripe  j  and  the 
Misfortune  is,  that  when  it  approaches  to  its  Ma- 
turity the  Wind  makes  off  a  great  Part  of  the 
Seed,  which  fells  among  the  Weeds  and  is  loft  j 
and  this  it  is  which  makes  it  dear.  They  never 
dare  touch  it  with  their  Hands  for  fear  of  fpoiling 
it,  and  when  they  are  to  fhew  it  they  take  it 
in  a  Bafon.  When  they  gather  what  remains 
upon  the  Plant,  this  is  the  Management  by 
which  they  do  it ;  they  take  with  them  two 
Hund-Bafkcts,  and  walking  into  the  Places  where 
it  grows,  they  move  one  of  the  Bafkets  from  Right 
to  Left,  and  the  other  from  Left  to  Right,  as  if 
they  were  mowing  the  Herb,  always,  laying  hold 
of  it  by  its  Top,  which  is  the  Part  were  the  Seed 
grows :  The  Seed  thus  falls  into  the  ~ 
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There  is  WermfetJ  alfo  growing  in  the  Pro- 
vince of  Krrman  ;  but  it  is  not  fo  gr.od  as  that  of 
Boutan,  and  fcarce  any  more  is  gather'd  there  than 
what  is  ufed  upon  the  Spot. 

This  Seed  is  not  only  good  againft  Worms  in 
Children,  but  the  Northtrn  Nations  ufe  it  like 
Anifttd  in  Comfts  and  Sugar-Plumbs. 

You  ought  to  chufe  that  which  is  well-fed  or 
plump,  of  a  greenifh  Call  and  well-tafted,  and 
take  care  that  it  be  very  clean,  and  hare  nothing 
fticking  and  clinging  to  the  Seed  ;  for  that  Will 
increafe  the  Price  confidently.  You  muft  take 
care  it  be  not  too  green,  and  that  Soutbernweod- 
fttd  be  not  impofed  on  you  for  this,  tho'  they 
are  eafily  to  be  diftinguifiVd  ;  for  the  Wormfttd 
is  mdi*rately  large,  long  "and  greenHh,  and  the 
Seed  of  Southernwood  is  light  and  yellowifh,  more 
refcmbling  a  Chaff  cut.  very  fmall  than  a  Seed  ; 
add  to  this,  that  the  Wormfttd  is  bitterer  and 
more  aromatick. 

The  Wormfttd  is  fo  well  known  and  common- 
ly ufed,  that  we  need  not  fpeak  of  its  "Virtues: 
Its  Bitternefs  is  the  Reafon  that  it  is  generally 
cover'd  with  Sugar  ;  and  this  Way  makes  what 

-  jj  f^J  ^iioir.Pliimh« 

When  it  is  taken  otherwifc  it  fliould  be  beat 
to  Powder  and  taken  in  any  convenient  Liquor, 
or  made  into  a  Bolus  from  half  a  Scruple  to  a 
Dram,  for  a  Dofc. 

Chufe  your  Wormfttd  always  as  new 
Ltmtry.  and  frefh  as  you  can,  clean  and  round, 
of  the  ftrongeft  Tafte  and  moft  fragrant 
Smell :  It  contains  a  great  deal  of  Oil,  with  vo- 
latile and  cffential  Salt  in  it :  It  is  very  proper 
for  the  Deftruclion  of  Worms ,  excites  the 
Courfes  of  Women,  fupprefles Vapours,  ftrcngthens 
the  Stomach,  caufes  a  good  Digeflion,  and  adds 
a  lively  Colour  and  Complexion  to  the  Face. 
The  Dofc,  from  half  a  Scruple  to  a  Dram,  in 
Powder,  to  be  taken  in  the  Morning  falling,  or 
in  an  Infufion  in  Wine,  or  made  into  Confedts,  to 
be  eat  with  roaftcd  Apples  Evening  and  Morning. 
The  chymical  Oil  is  excellent  to  anoint  the  Sto- 
mach or  Belly  with  for  the  fame  Purpofcs.  A 
compound  Powder  may  be  made  thus :  Take 
Wormfttd  two  Drams  ;  Powder  of  Coraline  one 
Ounce;  JEthiopx  Mineral  WAf  an  Ounce:  Mix 
them  :  Dofe,  from  half  a  Dram  to  a  Dram,  faff- 
ing. 

[This  is  the  Seed  of  a  foreign  Species  of  Worm- 
wood, caU'd  Altteandrian  Wormwood,  orthe  Worm- 
fttd Plant.  The  Abfintbium  Santonicum  Altxan- 
drinum  five  Semtntina  Of  ftmen  Sandurn.  Park. 
102.  Abfintbium  Santonicum  Judaicum.  R.  Hift. 
i.  368.  Hift.  Ox.  3.  8.  It  is  a  Plant  of  about 
two  Feet  high,  the  Stalk  is  hard  and  woody,  the 
Leaves  are  large  and  finely  <livided,  of  a  greyifc 
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or  afh  Colour  rather  than  green  ;  ihc  Stalk  divides 
into  many  Branches  towards  the '  Top,  which  are 
thick  fct  with  fmall  Leaves  and  numerous  Gutters 
of  Seeds ;  thefc  upper  Leaves  are  thofe  fmall 
ones  which,  as  Pomtt  obferves,  it  is  hard  +0  fcpa- 
rate  from  the  Seeds.] 

[The  Seed  is  fmall,  light  and  chaffy,  compofed 
of  a  Number  of  thin  brittle  Membranes,  fct  on  li 
fhoit  Pedicle,  and  cafily  falling  into  Powder,  on 
being  rubb'd  between  the  Fingers.] 

2.  Of  the  Chotian  in  French,  or  Carminc- 
Sced. 

THIS  is  a  little  light  Seed,  of  a  yel- 
lowifh green  Colour,  the  Tafte  Pomtt, 
fomcthing  biting;  and  much  refembling 
the  Wormfttd,  -except  that  it  is  much  larger  and 
lighter. 

This  Plant  grows  low,  and  carries  its  Seed  in 
little  Bunches  or  Clutters  on  its  Top,  in  a  Man- 
ner little  different  from  the  Wormfttd. 

I  have  found  it  impoflible  to  know  pofitively 
the  Place  of  Growth  of  the  Plant  which  bears  the 
Cboutm  ;  all  that  I  have  been  »We  to  learn  of  * 
has  been  from  fome  Perfons  of  the  Retinue  of 
M.  dt  Guilltragut,  who  went  Embauador  from 
the  King  of  Frantt  into  Turfy,  who  at  their  Re- 
turn brought  a  confiderablc  Quantity  of  it  to  Parit 
with  them. 

If  you  would  "know  how  to  chufe  the  beft  Seed, 
you  muft  take  that  which  is  greenifh,  the  largeft, 
and  beft  clean'd  or  drefs'd,  and  lcaft  fiil'd  with 
Specks,  like  Holes  in  rotten  Wood. 

It  is  of  no  other  Ufe,  that  I  know  of,  in 
France,  but  to  make  Catmint,  and  for  the  Feather- 
Men  who  dye  with  it,  but  at  prefent  mind  it  very 
little. 

This  Author  agrees  with  the  former 
in  the  Dcfcription  and  Ufe  of  this  Exo-  Ltmtry. 
tick  ;  which  he  fays  is  like  Wormfttd, 
but  in  Tafte  a  little  pungent ;  it  grows  upon  % 
Shrub-Plant,  plumb'd  op.  the  Tops  like  a  Nofcgay  j 
it  is  brought  fn;m  the  Levant,  and  ufed  for  Carmint. 

[This  is  the  Santonicum  viride,  Offic.  Dale's 
Pharm.  100,  the  green  Worm f ted  of  the  Shops  ; 
it  ii  fuppofed  to  have  the  fame  Virtues  with  the 
former;  but  is  fo  feldom  imported  that  the  Name 
of  it  is  almoft  loft.  It  is  probably  the  Seed  of 
fome  foreign  Wormwood ;  but  no  Author  has  yet 
afcertain'd  the  particular  Species.] 

3.  Of  Macedonian-Parfley. 

l[/TActdonian-Par/lty  is  a  Plant  which 
Pomtt,  refcmbles,  in  fome  meafure,  our 

Garden  Parfltj ;  but  the  Seed  is  a  great 

deal 
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deal  left,  muefc  longer*  and  /harper  pointed  ;  it 
grows  m  C!uft«rs  like  Fetmel-Seed.  This  Plane 
receives  its  Name  from  the  Kingdom  of  Macedon, 
where  it  grows  naturally,  and  from  whence  the 
Seed  is  tranfported,  which  is  almoft  the  only  Part 
of  it  that  is  ufed  in  Phyfick. 

Make  choice  of  the  new  eft  Seed,  and  fuch  as 
is  clean,  well  fed,  longifh,  and  of  a  brownifh  green 
Colour  j  let  it  be  well-tafted  and  aromatick, 
which  are  the  chief  Diftinctions  of  the  Goodnefs 
of  Macedmian-Parjky  :  There  are  fome  who 
very  improperly  ufe  our  common  Parftey-Seed, 
and  others  again  a  Sort  of  black  Seed  from  the 
large  Smallage,  which  the  Gardeners  falfly  call 
Mactdonian-Parfky.  Andromachui,  Phyfician  to 
Nero,  General  of  the  Roman  Legions,  in  the 
Time  of  the  War  betwixt  the  Romans  and  Han- 
w'W,  invented  a  Treacle,  which  we  now  call 
V mice-Treacle ,  in  which  he  put  this  Seed,  by 
the  Name  of  Macedonian- Pa  rjley ,  as  it  is  a  power- 
ful Alexipharmack,  or  Reliftcr  of  Poifon  or  Pcfti- 


It  may  be  taken  early  in  the  Morning,  half  a 
Dram  in  a  Glafs  of  Wine,  or  other  Liquor  pro- 
per to  the  Difeafe 


L  emery. 


Says  it  is  the  fame  Species  of  Parfley 
but  the  Leaves  are  much 


with  ours 

larger,  and  a  little  more  indented ;  the 
Seed  abundantly  fmaller,  longer,  (harper  pointed, 
and  more  aromatick.  This  Plant  grows  in  Ma- 
cedon, from  whence  the  dried  Seed  is  brought 
hither. 

The  Choice  of  it  ought  to  be  the  fame  as 
before  directed.  It  contains  a  great  deal  of  ex- 
alted Oil  and  volatile  Salt ;  it  is  aperitive,  excites 
to  Urine,  provokes  the  Monthly  Courfes,  rcfifts 
Poifon,  and  expels  Wind  ;  it  is  Lithontriptick,  or 
a  powerful  Breaker  of  the  Stone  in  the  Kydnics  j 
and  apply'd  in  the  Form  of  a  Cataplafm,  cafes 


4.  Of  Sefeli  of  Maribilks. 

THIS  Sefeli  takes  its  Denomina- 
tion from  Marfeilles,  which  is  its 
native  Climate,  though  it  flourifhes 
more  in  feveral  other  Parts  of  Provenct  and  Lan- 
guedoc.  It  is  a  Plant  which  pafTes  for  a  Kind  of 
Fome!,  and  is  by  many  Authors  call'd  Faeniculum  tor- 
tuofum,  or  Crooked  Fennel ;  but  it  has  fewer  leaves, 
than  the  common  Fennel,  and  thofc  not  fo  long, 
nor  is  the  Stalk  fo  ftrait  or  high,  but  more  naked, 
and  the  Branches  lefs  regular,  fpreading  them f elves 
wider  on  the  Sides  near  the  Bottom.  We  ufe  the 
Seed,  which  grows  byCluftcrs  on  the  Tops,  after 
the  fame  Marnier  as  Dill.  When  it  comes  to 
Maturity  it  looks  very  much  like  the  wlld^fennel. 

This  Seed  ought  to  be  of  a  moderate  Size, 
longifh,  heavy,  well  clean'd  and  of  a  greenifh 
Colour. 

There  are  feveral  other  Sorts  of  Sefeli  ;  as  that 
of  Candy,  Peloponnefus,  or  the  Morea,  Ethiophia* 
&c.  but  as  it  is  only  the  Seed  of  the  Sefeli  of 
MarfeiUes  that  is  in  ufe,  I  fha'.l  not  mention  the 
others,  but  refer  you  to  the  Authors  that  treat  of 
them.  Some  aiTign  the  fame  Virtues  to  this  Sefeli 
of  Marfeilles  as  was  given  to  the  Porftey  of  Ma- 
ceden  ;  and  fome  Botaniits  call  it  the  Siler  Mcnta- 
num,  or  Sefeli  of  the  Mountains. 

The  Carriers  who  bring  from  French  Comte  the 
and  Valteline  Cheefes ,  and  Sweetmeat 
fometimes  bring  us  alfo,  in  little  Bales,  a 
Seed  which  they  call  Sefeli,  larger  and  of  a  ftronger 
Smell  than  that  of  Marfeilles,  which  they  give 
their  Cattle  that  bring  their  Goods  to  fatten  them, 
that  they  may  fell  the  better  at  Paris. 

The  Latin  Authors  call  it  by  thefc 
Names,  Sefeli  Mafftlienfe,  or  Sefeli  of   L emery. 
Majfilia ;    Sefeli  Majfdienfe  Faatictdi 


Pain,  and  abates  the  Racing  of  the  Gout,  efpe-  folio  Diofcortdit  cenfetur,  Faeniculum  tortuofum, 
cially  from  a  cold  Caufe._  This  Seed_may  be    according  to  Rauhin  and  Tournefort ;  Sefeli  Maf- 


ufed  either  in  Powder,  Decoction,  Tincture, 
chymical  or  exprefs'd  Oil,  and  in  the  diftill'd 
Water  it  is  opening,  cleanfittg,  diurctick  and  fu- 
doritick,  and  therefore  is  ufed  in  the  Competi- 
tion of  the  great  Treacle  of  Andromachus. 

[This  is  the  Seed  of  a  Species  of  Parfley  eall'd 
Petrofelinum  Macedonicum  verum.  Ger.  864. 
Apium  Macedonicum.  H.  Ox.  3.  394.  It  is  a 
Plant  of  about  two  Feet  high,  with  Leaves  like 
thofe  of  the  common  Parfley,  only  that  they  are  a 
little  hairy  and  more  notch'd  on  the  Edges. 
The  Stalk  is  divided  into  many  Branches  at  the 
Top  and  befet  with  Clufters  of  white  Flowers, 
which  are  follow'd  by  the  Seeds  before  defcrib'd. 
It  is  a  common  Plant  in  many  warm  Countries  ; 
bat  will  not  bear  the  Cold  of  ourClirtute.  J- 


filienfe  folio  Fccniculi  craffore,  Ad  Lobel,  or  the 
Mafftlia  Sefeli  with  the  thicker  Fennel  Leaf  j 
Fecniculum  Pet  return,  or  Rock- Fennel. 

After  he  has  given  the  fame  Defcription  of 
it  as  Pomtt,  he  fays,  it  grows  in  fandy  Places  in 
the  hot  Countries,  as  in  Languedoc,  Provence, 
and  about  Marfeilles :  The  Seed  is  ufed  in  Phyfick, 
and  brought  to  us  dry  ;  it  ought  to  be  chofe  mo- 
derately large,  frefh,  and  of  a  grateful  Smell; 
then  it  affords  a  great  deal  of  eflenoal  Oil  and  vo- 
latile Salt,  is  hot  and  dry,  incides,  opens,  dif- 
cu/Tes ;  it  is  cephalick,  neurotick,  pectoral  and 
ncphritick ;  good  againft  Epilepfies,  Apoplexies, 
Megrims,  Vertigo's,  Lethargies,  Cramps,  Pal- 
fies,  Convulllons,  Coughs,  Colds,  Catarrhs,  Ob- 
ftruitiwis  of  the  Lungs,  Wheelings,  Shortncfis 
B  a  of 
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of  Breath,  Dropfies,  Cholick,  Crudities  in  the 
Stomach,  Wind,  Obftniaion  of  the  Terms, 
Pain  and  Stoppages  in  the  Reins  and  Bladder  ;  and 
may  be  taken  in  Powder  from  a  Dram  or  two,  or 
infus'd  in  Wine,  or  boiled  in  Wine,  Ale  or 
Water ;  likewife  a  Tincture  may  be  drawn  from 
it  in  Spirit  of  Wine. 

This  is  the  Seed  of  the  Sefeli  Maffilienfe.  R. 
Hift.  I.  414.  Libanotis  Majfilienfis  Ferula 
folio.  Hid.  Ox.  ».  310.  It  is  a  Plant  of  three 
or  four  Feet  high,  the  Leaves  are  like  Fennel, 
but  ihorter  and  of  a  paler  Green  ;  the  Flowers 
grow  in  Clu  Iters  on  the  Tops  of  the  Branches, 
and  are  white.  The  Seed  is  faid  to  be  a  Specifick 
•  againft  the  Poifon  of  Hemlock. 

5.  ^Jf  Anvos,  BifhopWVeed,  or  the 
Ethiopian-Cummin. 

TH  E  French  call  this  i'/mw,  and 
D'Ameot.  It  is  a  Plant  which  has 
Leaves  fmall  and  indented,  and  bears  a 
Stem  pretty  high,  with  many  Branches,  which 
terminate  in  Taflels  adorn'd  with  white  Flowers, 
after  which  comes  a  little  roundHh  Seed,  fmall, 
and  very  much  refembling  Grains  of  Sand,  from 
whence  the  Plant  takes  its  Name. 

The  Seed  is  the  only  Part  of  the  Plant  that  is 
m  Ufe ;  it  ought  to  be  chofe  frefh  or  new, 
greenifh,  wdl-fed,  of  a  little  bitterifh  Tafte  and 
aromatick  Smell:  That  which  comes  from  Alexan- 
dria or  Crete  ought  to  be  efteem'd  before  that 
which  is  cultivated  in  feveral  Gardens  in  France, 
which  has  not  that  Tafte  between  Origanum  and 
Thyme,  fo  eafily  obferv'd  in  that  of  Alexandria 
and  Crete,  which  is  much  the  better  for  all  Ufcs. 
It  is  incifive  and  aperitive.  The  Dofc  is  from 
half  a  Dram  to  a  Dram. 

It  is  call'd  Semen  Ammeos,  or  Ammi 
Lemery.  ab  Arena ;  the  Name  being  given  to 
this  Plant  becaufe  the  Seed  is  very  like 
to  Grains  of  Sand :  It  affords  a  great  deal  of 
effential  Oil  and  volatile  Salt,  and  is  attenuating, 
cutting,  aperitive,  hyfterick,  carminative,  cepha- 
lick,  refills  Poifon,  and  is  one  of  the  four  leffer 
hot  Seeds ;  it  expels  Wind,  is  good  againft  the 
Cholick  and  Pains  of  the  Womb,  and  provokes 
the  Menfes ;  it  is  ufed  in  Powder  from  half  a  Dram 
to  a  Dram,  in  a  Deco&ion  with  Wine  or  Water, 
or  in  a  Tinfiure  extracted  with  Spirit  of  Wine, 
from  a  Dram  to  two  Drams. 

[Thefe  are  the  Seeds  of  the  Amnii  Odore  Origani. 
Hift.  Ox.  3.  295.  Ammi  creticum.  Ger.  881. 
"They  arc  brought  from  Atgypt,  by  the  Way  of 
Alexandria,  to  Venice  and  Germany,  and  thence 
into  the  other  Parts  of  Europe.    The  Plant  is 


e/DRUGS; 

about  two  Feet  high,  the  Stalks  are  flender, 
branched  and  filiated,  the  lower  Leaves  broad  and 
jagged,  but  the  upper  much  more  finely  divided  -r 
the  Flowers  ftand  in  Umbels,  and  are  very  fmall 
and  white.] 

6.  Of  Thlafpi,  or  Treacle  Muftard. 

THIS  Plant  is  about  a  Foot  high,  * 
and  has  Leaves  fomething  of  a  deep  Pomet. 
green  Colour ;  the  Stem  is  charg'd  with 
a  great  many  Branches,  bearing  white  Flowers, 
after  which  grow  flat  Pods,  refembling  Lentils. 
The  Seeds  are  of  a  yellow  Colour,  tending  to 
red,  which  in  courfe  of  Time  change  to  a  dark 
red,  and  the  older  they  are,  the  darker  they  grow. 
This  Seed  is  oblong,  and  a  little  picked  at  the 
Ends. 

You  ought  to  chufe  that  Seed  which  is  clean 
and  frefti,  of  the  reddifh  Caft,  fharp  and  biting ; 
and  to  know  that  it  grows  in  the  hot  Countries, 
fuch  as  Languedoc  and  Provence.  No  Body  fhould 
go  to  buy  this  at  the  Seed  Shops,  any  more  than 
any  other  foreign  Seed,  becaufe  they  frequently 
fell  the  Seeds  of  the  common  Garden  Crcfs  fee 
thofe  of  the  Thlafpi,  at  fuch  Places,  to  thofe  who 
do  not  underftand  the  Difference.  But  there  is 
another  Sort  of  Treacle-Mujlard,  whofc  Stem, 
Leaves  and  Pods  are  much  lels,  as  well  as  the 
Seed:  This  is  altogether  yellow  and  fmalkr, 
comes  up  very  near  to  it  in  Tafte,  but  is  abun- 
dantly fliort  of  it  in  Virtue,  for  which  Rcafon  it 
ought  to  be  rejected.  I  ftjall  pafs  by  the  other 
Sorts  of  the  Thlafpi  which  are  out  of  Ufe. 

This  is  particularly  rccommendtd  for  the  Cure 
of  the  Sciatica,  Difiolving  of  the  Stone,  and  Gru- 
mous  Blood  ;  given  in  Powder  from  half  a  Scruple 
to  two  Scruples,  in  the  Morning  raiting. 

The  Root  is  pretty  large  anu  fibrous, 
woody,  white,  and  a  little  acrid,  or  Lcmery. 
biting.  This  Plant  grows  in  unculti- 
vated, wild,  ftony  or  fandy  Places,  much  expos'd 
to  the  Sun ;  likewife  among  Cora,  ,on  the  Tops 
of  Houfes,  and  againft  the  Walls  ;  it  affords  a 
great  deal  of  volatile  Salt,  and  effential  Oil.  We 
bring  the  dried  Seed  from  Languedoc  and  Provence, 
where  it  grows  better  than  in  the  more  temperate 
Climates. 

We  chufe  the  faircft  Seed,  which  is  moft  biting 
and  piquant  to  the  Tafte,  like  Muftard.  It  is 
ufed  in  the  Compofition  of  feveral  Medicines,  and 
is  incifive,  attenuating,  detcrfivc,  aperitive,  pro- 
per to  provoke  Urine,  and  the  Terms,  to  haften 
the  Birth,  and  bring  away  the  After-birth.,  and 
is  vcrv  fcrviccable  to  break  inward  Apoftems. 

[Thefe  are  the  Seeds  of  the  Thlafpi  Dicfceridis, 
Ger.  204.   Thlafpi  Arvenfu  filiquii  Ititis,  Hift. 

Ox. 
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Ox.  4.  207.  It  is  a  Plant  of  about  eight  Inches 
high,  the  Flowers  are  white  and  compos'd  of  four 
Leaves  each ;  the  Leaves  are  broad  and  oblong, 
the  Seed  Vcflcls  are  broad  and  fiat,  the  Seeds 
fmall  and  dark-colour'd.  It  grows  wild  in  Eng- 
land, but  is  not  very  common.  The  Seed  is 
little  us'J  except  as  an  Ingredient  in  the  Venice 
Treacle.'] 

J.  Of  Daucus,  or  Wild-Carrot  of  Crete 
or  Candia. 

THIS  Daueu:  is  a  Plant  very  like 
a  Carrot ;  it  is  a  Foot  and  a  half 
high,  and  bears  on  its  Top  fcveral 
Bunches  or  Cluftcrs  of  white  Flowers  ;  the  Seeds 
are  of  a  pie  green,  hairy  and  whitifti,  fomc- 
thing  like  Cummin-Seed,  tho'  not  altogether  fo 
long  or  big,  nor  of  fo  ftrong  a  Smell ;  but  on  the 
contrary,  their  Smell  and  Tafte  are  both  agreeable 
and  aromatick,  efpccially  when  one  has  held  them 
fomc  Time  in  ones  Mouth. 

This  Seed  being  downy,  frequently  has  little 
Animalcules  and  a  Duft  hanging  about  it;  this 
Fault  encreafes  as  the  Seeds  grow  old,  by  the  Par- 
ticles of  Matter  that  feparatc  from  thofe  little 
Creatures  ;  it  ought  to  be  chofen  new,  well  fed, 
and  the  clcancft  that  can  be  found.  Sometimes 
it  is  brought  from  Germany  and  the  Alps ;  but 
this  is  not  fo  good  or  uftful  as  that  which  comes 
from  Cnte,  which  is  only  to  be  chofc. 

It  is  fingular  for  the  Stone,  and  thofe  who  are 
fubje«fl  to  IVind-Cholich :  It  is  ranged  amongft 
thofe  Medicines  which  arc  call'd  Lithontripticks, 
and  partes  for  a  powerful  Carminative,  given  in 
Jtcdijh- Water,  to  a  Scruple,  or  in  White-Wine, 
againft.  the  Stone  or  Gravel,  early  in  tlve  Morn- 
ing ;  it  rmy  be  likewife  adminifter'd  in  IVtnd- 
Chdicks  at  Bed-time  in  Annifeed,  Fetsnel,  or  Rue- 
Water,  and  fome  add  to  it  a  Scruple  of  Salt  of 
Worm-wood. 

The  Leaves  of  this  Plant  are  fome- 
Lemery.  thing  like  thofe  of  Fennel,  theRoot  long, 
of  the  Thickncfs  of  a  Finger,  furniuVd 
with  Fibres,  and  tailing  like  a  Parjnip:  It  grows 
in  ftony  and  mountainous  Places ;  the  Seed  is 
brought  over  dry  from  Candia,  and  other  hot 
Countries  ;  that  which  is  new,  clean,  wcll-tafted, 
and  odoriferous,  is  the  belt ;  it  affords  a  great  deal 
of  Oil  and  volatile  Salt. 

Both  the  common  Wild-Carrot  and  that  of 
Crete,  have  one  and  the  fame  Virtues ;  but  that 
of  Crete  is  much  the  ftrongeft.  They  expel 
Wind,  and  are  good  againft  Pains  of  the  Womb 
and  Bowels,  vehement  Cholicks,  Vapours  and 
Hyrterick  Fits  j  as  alfo  againft  old  Coughs,  Cold, 


Of  SEEDS. 


Wheezings,  Afthma's,  Difury,  and  all  Sorts  of 
Obftru&ions  of  Urine,  as  Sand,  Gravel,  Stone, 
and  tartarous  Mucilage  in  the  Reins,  Ureters, 
and  Bladder ;  they  arc  us'd  in  Powder,  from  a 
Scruple  to  a  Dram,  or  more,  in  Decoctions,  in 
Tinctures  with  the  Spirits.  Dofe  from  a  Dram 
to  three  or  four.  An  oily  Tincture  is  made  from, 
them  with  Oil  of  Turpentine,  againft  Cramps, 
Convulsions,  Palfies,  Pains  and  Aches  from  Cold. 

[This  is  the  Sevd  of  a  Myrrhis,  call'd  Daucut 
Creticus  by  the  old  Authors,  and  by  the  later, 
Myrrhis  Annua  Semine  Jlriato  villofo  incano. 
Tourn.  1  Inft.  315.  Myrrhit  tenuifolia  annua  crt~ 
tica  Semine  albo  fubefeente.  Hift.  Ox.  3.  302. 
The  Leaves  of  this  Plant  are  finely  divided,  and 
hairy,  the  Stalks  (lender,  a  Foot  high  j  the  Flowers 
white,  Handing  in  Umbclls.  The  Seed  is  account- 
ed a  good  Alexipharmic,  and  is  an  Ingredient  in 
the  Venice  Treacle  and  Afitbridate.] 

8.  Of  Carui,  or  Caraways. 

CArut,  which  the  Latins  call  Carum, 
and  the  Greets,  Caron,  is  a  Plant  Pomet. 
that  approaches  near  to  thcWild-Parf- 
nip  ;  the  Leaves  are  large,  indented  and  divided 
into  many  fmall  Parts,  among  which  are  fcveral 
Stalks  about  a  Foot  high,  on  the  Tops  of  which 
grow  Bunches,    cover'd   at  flrft   with  white 
Flowers,  which  are  afterwards  turn'd  into  Seed, 
much  like  that  of  Garden-Parley,  but  that  this 
is  of  a  darker  Colour,  flatter,  and  of  a  more 
biting  and  piquant  Tafte. 

This  Plant  grows  in  moft  Gardens,  but  as  the 
hot  Countries  are  moft  agreeable  and  productive 
of  Aromatick  Plants,  the  Caraways  that  the 
People  of  Paris  buy  out  of  the  Shops,  arc  thofe 
brought  from  Provence  and  Languedsc. 

We  ought  to  chufc  this  Seed  well  fed,  frefti, 
grecnilh,  of  a  warm  acrid  Tafte,  and  aroma- 
tick Smell,  and  fuch  as  has  an  agreeable  Flavour 
when  held  in  the  Mouth.  It  is  efteem'd  pro- 
per to  make  the  Breath  fweet,  and  very  good  to 
promote  Digeftion,  to  allay  or  expel  Wind,  to 
Strengthen  the  Stomach,  and  provoke  Urine. 
The  Germans  have  fuch  a  Regard  for  it,  that 
they  put  it  whole  into  their  Pyc-Cruft,  mix  it  in 
their  Bread,  and  in  a  great  Meafure  in  all  their 
Sauces.  Several  Perfons  ufe  the  Leaves  as  a  Pot 
Herb. 

The  Root  is  long,  flcftiy,  pretty 
Lemery.  thick,  white,  fometimes  yellowifti,  but 
rarely,  and  of  a  Parfnip  Tafte.  This 
Plant  grows  in  the  fatteft  Land  in  the  Gardens,  but 
profpers  much  the  beft  in  warm  Soils  ;  therefore 
contains  in  it  a  good  deal  of  volatile  Salt  and  Oil : 
It  is  incifive,  aperitive,  carminative,  moderately 

binding, 
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binding,  comforts  the  Stomach,  helps  Di^eftion, 


* 


(fops  Vomiting,  and  operates  much  like  Ann'tfeed. 
Caraways  arc  good  again  ft  all  cold  Difaffedtions 
Of  Stomach,  Bowels  or  Head,  Falling-ficknefs, 
and  the  moll  inveterate  Cholicks,  ftrengthen  the 
Womb,  and  quicken  the  Eye-fight.  They  are 
tis'd  in  Confers  to  break  Wind,  iic.  in  Powder 
to  provoke  Urine,  and  in  the  Chymichal  Oil  to 
all  the  Intentions  aforefaid  ;  befidcs  which  they  are 
very  (erviceable  to  bring  away  both  Birth  and 
After-Birth.  Dofc  from  12  to  16  Drops  of  die 
Chymical  Oil. 

(This  is  the  Seed  of  the  Carum  vulgar/.  Park.  gio. 
Cttminum  Pratenfi,  Carui  effieinarum.  C.  B.  P. 
158.  a  Plant  of  about  two  Feet  high,  the  Root  is 
large  and  white,  the  Stalks  ftriated  and  jointed, 
Ithc  Flowers  in  Umbells  white  and  five  leav'd. 
It  is  common  in  Germany,  and  I  have  feen  it  in 
fome  Meadows  in  England.  The  Seed  is  an  In- 
gredient in  many  of  our  Compofitions.  It  may 
be  taken  in  Subftance  from  half  a  Dram  to  a 
Dram  in  any  Liquor,  or  in  the  DifUIl'd  Oil  from 
three  Drops  to  ten.] 

9.  Of  Saxifrage. 

VAxifrage  is  a  Plant  fo  like  Thyme, 
that  it  is  difficult  to  diftinguiftt  them. 
This  grows  plentifully  in  Dauphine, 
Provence,  and  Languedoc,  among  Stones  and  upon 
Rocks,  which  has  occafion'd  the  Name  of  Saxi- 
frage to  be  given  to  it,  as  alfo  to  many  other 
Plants  that  grow  in  the  like  Places,  as  it  fignifics 
Breai-Stane. 

You  muft  chufe  the  neweft  Seed  you  can  get, 
which  is  of  a  warm  piquant  Tafte  and  an  agree- 
able Smell  j  the  Virtue  of  breaking  the  Stone  is 
attributed  to  it,  given  in  Powder  in  a  Morning 
early,  in  a  Glafs  of  the  diftill'd  Water  from  the 
Plant,  or  any  other  Diurttick  Water.  Dofe  half  a 
Dram. 

There  are  a  great  many  other  Kinds  of  Saxi- 
frage, which  feveral  Authots  take  Notice  of ;  but 
as  this  Seed  is  that  which  is  commonly  in  Ufe 
among  us,  and  which  is  generally  fold  in  the 
Shops,  I  fhall  fpeak  no  farther  concerning  the  reft, 
which  arc  treated  or  in  many  other  Books,  and 
particularly  by  Dodoturus  and  Dalechamp,  who  have 
written  of  them  at  large.  Some  will  needs  have 
it  that  all  Plants  which  grow  among  Stones  and 
Rocks  are  to  be  call'd  Saxifrages. 

Saxifrage,  in  Latin,  Saxifraga,  is 
L emery,  a  Plant  whofe  Leaves  arc  almoft  round, 
indented  on  the  Sides,  being  fomcthing 
like  Ground-Ivy,  but  a  little  thicker  and  whiter, 
and  on  the  hinder  Part  a  little  longer  and  (mailer. 
Tlic  Stalks  are  about  a  Foot  high,  bearing  on 


their  Tons  Rtrie  Flowers  of  five  Leaves,  dHposVP 
like  a  Rofc,  of  a  white  Colour.  When  the 
Flower  is  off",  it  produces  a  Fruit  almoft  round, 
which  contains  in  two  Partitioas  a  verv  fmall 
Sort  of  Seed.  The  Root  has  abundance  of  Fibres, 
the  Tops  are  furrounded  with  little  Tubercles, 
about  the  Size  of  Coriander-Seed,  or  fbmething 
bigger,  of  a  Colour  partly  red  and  purple,  and  part- 
ly white,  with  a  bitterifti  Tafte ;  thefe  Tubercles 
are  commonly  call'd  Saxifrage- Seed.  This  Plant 
grows  in  Places  where  Herbs  are  not  propagated, 
as  upon  the  Mountains,  and  in  the  Valleys  ;  it 
flourifties  in  the  Month  of  May,  and  is  a  little 
vifcous.  The  Leaves  are  larger,  and  the  Stalks 
grow  higher  in  fome  Places  than  others,  but  they 
arc  generally  fmall,  allowing  a  good  deal  of 
cflential  Oil  and  Salt. 

It  is  very  aperitive,  proper  in  Stone  and  Gravel, 
and  to  open  Obftructions,  to  provoke  Urine  and 
Women's  Courfes,  cut  the  tartarous  Mucilage, 
and  expel  it ;  and  is  chiefly  us'd  in  Powder,  from 
half  a  Dram  to  two  Drams,  or  in  an  Lifufion 
with  White  or  Rhenifli  Wne. 

[The  Difference  between  the  Defcriptions  given 
by  thefe  two  Authors,  might  create  Confufion ; 
but  it  is  to  be  obferv'd,  that  they  mean  two  fepa- 
rate  Plants,  both  of  which  arc  call'd  Saxifrages, 
and  both  have  been  us'd  in  Phyfick:  The  Plant 
defcrib'd  by  Pomet  is  the  Saxifraga  Antiserum. 
Off".  Dale.  2 -jr.  Saxifraga  magna  Mathiolr.  Ger. 
Em.  605.  That  by  Lemery,  the  Saxifraga  Alba 
vulgaris.  Park.  424.  Saxifraga  Rotundiftlia  alba. 
C.  B.  Pin.  309.  and  as  this  is  order'd  to  be 
us'd  in  the  College  Catalogue,  I  have  taken  away 
the  Figure  before  given  by  Ptmtt,  and  given  one 
of  this  Plant.] 

10.  Of  Cummin. 

CUmmin  is  the  Seed  of  a  Plant  which 
is  like  Fennel,  and  grows  plentifully  Petri  ft. 
in  the  Ifle  of  Malta,  where  they  fow  it 
as  they  do  Corn  here.  In  the  Choice  of  it  take 
that  which  is  new,  well  fed,  grecnifh,  of  a  ftrong 
difagreeable  Smell.  Obfcrvc  that  it  be  not  full  of 
Holes  or  Worm-eaten,  which  it  is  very  fubject  to 
be,  which  may  be  eafily  difcover'd  by  the  Eye, 
and  by  its  being  full  of  Duft ;  and  more  certainly 
by  the  taking  up  a  handful  of  it  from  the  reft ; 
for  the  Seeds  will  be  feen  to  be  faften'd  to- 
gether, and  hang  one  from  another  by  little  Fi- 
laments, which  arc  the  Fibres  of  the  Seed.  Some 
ufe  this  Seed  for  Dropfical  Tympanies,  because 
it  is  carminative  :  There  is  a  great  deal  us'd  to 
refrelh  and  invigorate  Horfcs,  Oxen,  and  other 
domeftick  Cattle:  They  make  an  Oil  of  it  by 
ExpreiKon,  as  of  Annifetd)  which  is  very  good  for 

the 
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the  Rheumatiftn,  tho»  it  yields  but  little  in  Quan- 
tity. 

Many  Perfons  make  ufc  of  Cumm'm-Sted  to 
-replenifh  their  Dove-Houfes,  becaufe  Pigeons  are 
very  dainty  in  their  Feed,  tho'  it  is  not  us'd  juft 
as  we  fell  It  in  the  Shops  ,  but  incorporated  with 
-a  little  Salt  and  Earth,  fuch  as  the  Pigeons  are 
a«t  to  pick  up  in  the  Fields,  or  elfe  Loam, 
-moiften'd  with  Urine,  or  the  Brine  of  pickled 
Cod-Filh,  or  other  like  Matters,  infomuch  that 
«in  lomc  Places  People  arc  forbid  to  fell  it. 

Cummin,  Cuminum,  or  Cyminum,  is  a 
Lemery.  Sort  of  Caraway,  which  bears  a  Stem 
about  a  Foot  high,  divided  into  fcvcral 
Branches ;  the  Leaves  are  cut  fmall,  like  thofe  of 
Fennel,  but  a  great  deal  left,  rang'd  by  Pairs 
lengthways  on  the  Sides.  The  Flowers  grow  in 
Umbrcllo's  on  the  Tops  of  the  thick  Branches, 
of  a  white  Colour;  after  them  come  the  Seed, 
join'd  by  two  and  two,  oblong  and  furrow'd  as  die 
Fennel,  but  lefs,  and  pointed  or  fharp  at  both 
Ends. 

The  Root  is  fmall  and  longifli,  and  periflies 
when  the  Seed  is  gone :  They  call  this  Seed  in 
Malta,  where  it  is  propagated,  Annis-Acre,  or 
Cummin- Acre,  fharp  Ami  feed,  or  fharp  Cummin- 
feed;  to  diftinguifli  it  from  the  fame  Antiifeed  that 
is  cultivated  there,  and  call'd  by  the  Name  of 


a  green  Call,  fweet  Tafte,  lufdous  and  agree- 
able, and  which  is  freed  from  Mixture. 

This  is  of  Ufc  in  Phyfick,  to  expel  Wind,  for 
which  it  may  be  us'd  inftead  of  Annifeed ;  but  it 
is  much  more  us'd  by  the  Confectioners,  who 
cover  the  Seeds  with  Sugar,  and  diftinguifli  them 
afterwards  by  Numbers  according  to  the  Quantity 
of  Sugar  they  have  on  them.  They  take  the 
Clufters  of  the  green  Fennel,  which  when  cover'd 
with  Sugar,  they  fell  to  make  the  Breath  fweet, 
for  the  Green  is  rcckon'd  to  be  of  the  greatcft 
Virtue.  ThcApothecarics  make  a  diftill'd  Water 
from  the  green  Fennel  frefli  gather'd,  which  is 
efteem'd  excellent  for  taking  away  Inflammations 
cf  the  Eyes  ;  and  they  make  after  the  fame 
Manner  a  white  Oil  of  a  ftrong  aromatick  Smell; 
but  it  yields  fo  fmall  a  Quantity,  that  it  is  not 
worth  the  Trouble  to  make  it.  The  Drynefs  of 
Fennel  Seed  makes  it  fo,  that  it  is  very  trouble- 
fome  to  make  a  green  Oil  by  Expreflion,  as  is 
done  of  Annifeed.  There  arc  fome  who  lay  this 
Seed  among  their  Olives,  to  give  the  OU  that 
comes  from  thence  a  fine  Tafte. 

There  is  yet  another  Sort  of  Fennel  which  is 
wild,  and  which  grows  every  where  in  the  Fields, 
and  upon  Walls,  without  any  Sowing  ;  but  the 
Seed  of  this  is  almoft  round,  lefs,  natter,  more 
acrid  in  Tafte,  and  not  fo  green  as  that  we  have 


Sweet  Annife,  or  Sweet  Cummin  by  the  Alaltois  \    been  fpeaking  of;  it  is  fcarce  of  any  Ufc  by  rea- 


which  Circumftancc  makes  feveral  Botanifls  equi- 
vocate, who  believe  this  to  be  the  fame  Sort  of 
Cummin  with  the  fweet  Seed.  This  contains  a 
great  deal  of  volatile  Salt,  and  cflential  Oil :  It  is 
digeftive,  difiolving,  attenuating,  carminative, 
expels  Wind,  cures  the  Cholick,  cafes  Pain,  is 
profitable  againft  Difcafcs  of  the  Nerves:  The 
Chymica!  Oil  is  good  againft  sdl  Obftrudions  of 
Urine,  Stone,  Gravel,  CSV. 

[This  is  the  Seed  of  the  Cumimm  femint  longitre. 
C.  B.  P.  146.  Cuminum  fativam  Diofcoridis. 
Get.  907.  It  is  one  of  the  four  greater  hot 
Seeds  :  It  gives  Name  to  the  Emplajhum  dt  Cy- 
and  is  a  good  Ingredient  in  many  other 
s.J 

11.  Of  Fennel. 


fon  of  its  fharp  pungent  Tafte,  and  becaufe  the 
other  Femel  is  very  common,  efpecially  fince  it* 
has  been  cultivated  in  Languedac,  but  at  fuch 
Times  as  we  had  no  other  Fennel  but  that  of 
Italy,  which  is  call'd  the  Florence  Fennel,  the 
Wild  Fennel  was  a  little  in  Ufc. 

There  is  another  Kind  of  Fennel,  which  bears 
the  Name  of  Sea-Fennel,  which  the  Latins  call 
Cfithtniim,  or  Creta  Marina,  which  we  pickle 
in  Vinegar  to  fell  in  Winter  with  Giriins  or 


little 
Way. 


which  arepreferv'd  after 


THIS  is  the  Seed  of  a  Plant  which 
is  known  throughout  the  whole  Pemet. 
World,  and  therefore  needs  no  Defcrip- 
tion :  I  fliall  content  myfelf  to  fay,  that  the  Fen- 
nel which  we  now  fell,  is  brought  from  Languedtc 
about  Nifmes,  where  that  Plant  is  cultivated  with 
great  Care,  by  reafon  of  the  great  Quantity  of 

the  Seed  which  is  carried  into  France,  and  chiefly  terminating  like  the  Cup  of  the  Rofc.  After  the 
to  Paris.  Flower  is  gone,  the  Cup  bears  in  it  two  oblong 

Make  Choice  of  the  Jiweft  Seed,  longifli,  of  Seeds,  fwaBow-uU'd,  hollow  on  the  Back,  flat 

on 


Faeniculum  or  Fennel,  is  a  Plant  of 
which  there  are  various  Sorts ;  I  fliall 
only  mention  two  which  are  ufed  in 
Phyfick.  The  firft  is  call'd  Fceniculum  vulgart  minus 
acriore  cjf  tugritre  ftmint ;  or  common  Idler  Fen- 
nel, with  the  fharp  black  Seed.  It  ftioots  forth 
a  Stalk  of  five  or  fix  Feet  high,  hollow,  of  a 
browniih  green  Colour,  fill' J  with  a  fpungy  Pith. 
The  Leaves  are  cut  as  it  were  into  long  Threads 
of  a  dark  green,  and  agreeable  Smell,  a  fweet  and 
aromatick  Tafte.  On  the  Tops  arc  large  Clufters 
or  Bunches,  yellow  and  fragrant.  The  Flower 
is  compos'd  of  five  Leaves,  in  the  Extremity 
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on  the  other  Side,  Mackifh,  and  of  a  {harp  Tafte. 
The  Root  is  as  thick  as  a  Finger  or  Thumb, 
long,  ftrait,  white,  odoriferous,  and  of  a  fweet 
eromatick  Relifti. 

The  fecond  Kind  is  call'd  Famiculum  duke,  ma- 
jore  albo  femine ;  fweet  Fennel,  with  the  larger 
white  Seed.  It  differs  from  the  former,  in  that 
the  Stalk  is  ufually  much  lefs,  the  I^eavcs  not  fo 
big,  and  the  Seed  thicker,  white,  fweet,  and  lefs 
acrid.  Thcv  cultivate  both  Sorts  in  dry  fandy 
Places.  This  of  the  latter  kind,  which  is  call'd 
Sweet  Fennel,  is  more  us'd  in  Phyfick,  and  is 
brought  dry  from  Languedoc,  where  it  is  hufbanded 
with  great  Care  :  It  is  the  fame  Sort  as  that  which 
is  fometimcs  brought  from  Italy,  which  is  call'd 
Florence  Fennel.  Your  Choice  of  it  ought  to  be 
the  fame  as  before  directed.  It  yields  largely  ef- 
cntial  Oil  and  volatile  Salt ;  the  Leaves,  Branches 
and  Root  afford  much  Flegm,  Oil,  and  flx'd  Salt. 
The  Leaves  arc  good  for  Difcafes  of  the  Eyes, 
which  they  cleanfe  and  ftrengthen ;  they  clear 
the  Sight,  encreafe  Milk  in  Nurfes,  fwecten  the 
Acrimony  in  the  Guts,  and  fortify  the  Stomach. 
The  Root  i?  aperitive,  and  ufed  to  purify  the 
Blood,  as  one  of  the  five  opening  Roots.  The 
Seed  is  carminative,  proper  to  expel  Wind,  to 
affift  Digeftion,  eafe  old  Coughs,  open  Obftruc- 
tions  of  the  Lungs,  and  caufe  free-breathing. 

[It  is  to  be  obferv'd  that  Pomet  here  fpcaks  of 
the  Sweet  Fennel,  not  the  common  Kind,  as 
*  might  be  thought  from  the  Beginning  of  the 
Chapter ;  but  his  Defcription  of  the  Seed,  as  well 
as  its  Place  of  Growth  and  Ufes,  make  it  plain 
afterwards,  that  it  is  the  Sweet  Fennel-Seed  he  is 
fpcaking  of.  The  common  Fennel-Seed  is  the 
Seed  of  that  fo  frequent  in  our  Gardens ;  the 
Sweet  is  that  of  the  Famiculum  Dulee  of  Gerard, 
tstc.  And  the  wild  Kind,  mcntion'd  by  Pomet, 
is  the  Famiculum  fylveflre  peremu  FeruLt  Folio 
breviori.  Tour,  i  Inft.  311.  The  Root  of  the 
common  Fennel  is  one  of  the  five  opening  Roots, 
and  its  Seed  one  of  the  greater  Carminative  Seeds.  J 

12.  Of  Annifecd. 

ANnifeed  comes  from  a  Plant  that 

we  know  as  well  as  Fennel,  as  Pomet. 
there  is  hardly  a  Garden  without  it ; 
but  that  which  is  fold  in  the  Shops,  comes  from 
feveral  different  Places,  as  Malta,  Alicant,  &e. 
becaufe  it  is  abundantly  fweet*.  r,  larger,  and  of  a 
more  fragrant  end  arom.itick  Tafte  and  Smell, 
and  lefs  green  than  that  which  is  produced  in 
France. 

Make  choice  of  Annifeed  that  is  of  the  fame 
Year's  Growth,  large,  'clean,  of  a  good  Smell, 
and  picjuant  Tafte,  and  beware  of  that  which 
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is  any  thing  bitterifli,  which  you  can't  diftlnguifh 
but  by  your  Tafte. 

The  Ufe  of  the  Green  Annifeed  is  too  common 
to  admit  of  a  long  Difcourfc  ;  and  the  more,  be- 
caufe there  are  few  Perfons  who  do  not  underftand 
that  it  is  proper  to  expel  and  allay  Wind,  and 
that  it  is  a  Corrctffor  of  Sena.  The  Confec- 
tioners make  ufe  of  great  Quantities  of  the  drfcd 
Seed,  which  they  cover  with  Sugar  for  Con- 
fers. 

They  draw  from  this  Seed  by  Diftillation,  a 
Water,  and  a  white  Oil,  which  upon  the  leaft 
Cold  congeals,  and  liquifies  or  flows  again  upon 
the  fmalleft  Heat;  this  has  a  ftrong  penetrating 
Scent,  and  abounds  with  a  great  many  Virtues  ; 
but  its  ftrong  Smell  makes  it  but  feldom  ufed  , 
the  Apothecaries  and  Perfumers  ufe  it  frequently 
in  their  Pomatums,  inftead  of  the  Seed,  as  weil 
to  maintain  the  Colour,  as  to  fave  Charges  ;  for 
half  an  Ounce  of  the  Oil  will  do  more  Service 
every  Way  than  two  Pounds  of  the  Seed. 

The  Perfumers  keep  it  by  them  to  fcent  their 
Parte,  and  to  mix  among  a  Variety  of  other  Aro- 
maticks,  which  is  what  we  properly  call  a  Medley. 
Some  People  ufe  this  Oil,  but  very  improperly, 
to  make  their  Annifeed- 1  footer,  and  the  like. 
This  Oil  has  a  great  many  Virtues,  and  is  art 
excellent  Remedy  to  eafe  or  allay  the  Gripes, 
efpeciafly  in  Infants,  by  rubbing  the  Navel  there- 
with, or  putting  a  fmall  Drop  or  two  among 
their  Pood.  In  a  Word,  it  has  all  the  fame 
Virtues,  and  may  be  ufed  to  the  fame  Intention 
with  the  Seed.  There  is  likewife  a  green  Oil 
drawn  by  Expreflion,  of  a  ftrong  Smell,  and 
which  has  the  fame  Virtues  with  the  white,  with 
this  Difference,  that  it  is  not  fo  powerful,  be- 
caufe a  great  deal  more  in  Quantity  is  drawn  this 
Way  ;  but  it  is  not  fo  pure,  as  Mr.  Cbarat  ob- 
ferves  in  his  Royal  Difptnfatory,  to  whom  wc 
arc  indebted  for  this  Invention. 

In  regard  to  the  white  Oil,  wc  have  it  from 
Holland,  partly  becaufe  it  cofts  lefs,  and  partly 
becaufe  it  is  whiter,  clearer,  and  more  fragrant 
than  what  is  made  here  ;  whether  this  be  purely 
from  the  Seed,  or  that  they  add  fomcthing  un- 
known to  us  by  way  of  Menftruum,  I  do  not 
pretend  to  fay,  but  there  may  be  People  found 
hye  who  can  make  it  as  good  as  in  Holland ;  but 
I  am  fatisfied  it  could  not  be  made  for  the  Price 
it  is  bought  for.  In  regard  to  the  Choice  of  it, 
it  ought  to  be,  as  has  already  been  obferv'd,  white, 
clear,  and  tranfparcnt,  of  a  ftrong  Smell,  eafuV 
congealing  by  a  little  Cold,  and  melting  by  a  little 
Heat ;  and  fuch  as  when  dropp'd  on  Water, 
fwims  like  Olive  Oil,  and  this  Oil  is  call'd  Ellence, 
or  Quintcffence  of  Annifeed.  The  W atcr  that  is 
drawn  off  u»  making  the  Oil,  is  ulcfuJ  on  the 

fame 
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fame  Occafions  as  the  Oil  itfclf,  but  requires  to 
be  given  in  a  much  larger  Dofe. 

Anifum,  in  Englifb  Annifeed,  is  a  very 
Lemery.  common  Plant  in  our  Gardens ;  the 
Stem  or  Stalk  is  about  three  Feet  high, 
round,  hairv,  hollow,  and  full  of  Branches  ;  the 
Leaves  are  long,  cut  deep,  whitilh,  odoriferous, 
arid  fomething  like  thofc  of  Par/ley  ;  the  Tops 
bear  large  Bunches,  fupplied  with  little  white 
Flowers,  much  refcmbling  thofe  of  Burnet  Saxi- 
frage :  It  has  a  little  Seed,  of  a  grecnifh  grey  Co- 
lour, fcented,  and  fwect  in  Taftc,  with  a  pretty 
agreeable  Acrimony.  The  Root  is  fmall,  and  this 
Plant  is  cultivated  in  fat  Land :  The  Seed  is  only 
ufed  in  Phyfick  :  The  largeft  and  beft  is  brought 
from  Malta  and  Alicant ;  it  is  much  browner 
than  that  of  France,  becaufc  it  is  a  great  deal 
drier. 

This  Seed  yields  a  great  deal  of  eflential  Oil 
and  volatile  Salt :  It  is  cordial,  ftomachick,  pec- 
toral, carminative,  digeftivc,  produces  Milk  in 
Nurfcs,  and  gives  Eafe  in  the  Cholick  ;  it  pro- 
vokes Urine,  warms  the  Breaft,  opens  Obstruc- 
tions of  the  Lungs,  is  prevalent  againft  Coughs, 
Hoarfenefs,  and  Shortncfs  of  Breath.  This 
Seed  is  ufed  to  make  common  Aqua  Vita,  with 
Ir'tjh  Ufquebaugh,  Daffy  %  Elixir  Salutis,  and  in 
the  Laxative  EleSluary,  or  Confection  with  Sugar 
•a  "id  A  mo  mum,  wherein  the  Seeds  are  ftccp'd  in 
Liquors,  in  which  Seamnuny  is  diflblv'd,  and  fome- 
timcs  in  an  Infufjon  of  Crocus  Mttallorum.  One 
Pound  of  Ami  feed  will  yield  about  an  Ounce  of 
chymical  Oil  by  Diftillatton,  two  or  three  Drops 
of  which  arc  fpecifical  in  windy  Cafes,  Gripes 
in  Infants,  to  take  away  Pains  and  Noife  in  the 
Lars ;  outwardly  the  Stomach  or  Naval  may  be 
anointed  therewith,  and  it  may  be  dropp'd  into 
the  Ears,  mix'd  with  a  little  Oil  of  bitter  Al- 
monds. 

LeFebure  is  of  Opinion,  thefc  Seeds  ought  to 
be  diftill'd,  being  green,  without  any  previous 
Dig-ftion  or  Putrefaction,  becaufe  this  kind  of 
Seed  (faith  he)  abounds  much  with  volatile  Salt, 
of  a  middle  Nature,  fo  that  the  Water  will  not 
attract  it  to  itfelf  by  length  of  Digcftion  ;  which 
will  happen  othcrwife,  if  the  Diftiuatton  be  begun 
immediately  after  the  Seed  and  Water  arc  mix'd 
together.  'Tis  true,  faith  he,  that  if  Digcition 
precedes,  the  Water  will  be  all  fpirituous,  and  of 
much  more  Efficacy  than  without,  but  without 
Digcftion  the  Seed  will  yield  much  more  efiential 
Oil. 

[This  is  the  Seed  of  the  Anifum  vulg.itius  minus 
annuum.  Hift.  Ox.  3.  297.  Apium  Anifum  Dic- 
tum femine  fuave  eltnte.  Tourn.  Itift.  305.  The 
Plant  flowers  in  July,  and  the  Seed  is  ripe  in 
JuguJ}t  the  Root  dying  every  Year,  after  it  has 
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perfected  the  Seed.  The  Seed  is  one  of  the  four 
greater  hot  Seeds,  and  is  an  Ingredient  in  many  0/ 
our  Compofitions.J 

13.  Of  Coriander. 

COriandtr    is   the  Seed  of  a  Plant 
which  is  very  common  amongft  us,  Pomst. 
and  which  grows  plentifully  about  Paris, 
efpecially  at  Aubervillt,  from  whence  all  that  we 
fell  in  the  Shops  is  brought  to  us. 

We  ought  to  chufe  fuch  Seed  as  is  new  or 
frefti,  fair,  dry,  well  fed,  the  largeft  and  cleaneft 
we  can  get :  Care  muft  be  taken  that  it  be  kepC 
in  a  Place  well  fecured  againft  Rats  and  Mice, 
both  thofe  Creatures  being  very  fond  of  it.  It  is 
but  little  ufed  in  Phyfick,  but  the  Brewers  employ 
it  confiderably,  efpecially  in  Holland,  and  in  fome 
Parts  of  England,  to  give  their  ftrong  Beer  a 
good  Relifli.  The  Confectioners,  after  they  have 
prepar'd  the  Seeds  with  Vinegar,  cover  them 
over  with  Sugar,  which  they  call  Coriander-Con- 
fers. 

1  here  arc  three  Kinds  of  Coriandtr, 
the  Greater,  the  Lefs,  and  the  Wild  ;  Lemery. 
but  the  Seed  of  the  firft  is  only  ufed, 
being  brought  to  us  out  of  the  Streights ;  the  firft, 
which  is  call'd  Coriandrum  majus,  or  Coriandrum 
vulgare,  bears  a  Stalk  about  a  Foot  and  a  half, 
or  two  Feet  high,  round,  /lender,  and  full  of 
Pith:  The  lower  Leaves  are  like  thofe  of 
Parfley,  but  thofe  which  put  forth  towards  the 
Top  of  the  Stalk,  arc  much  lefs,  and  abundandy 
more  cut  in  ;  the  Flowers  are  fmall,  difpos'd  in 
Bundles  or  Clufters  on  the  Tops  of  the  Branches, 
of  a  whitifti  Flefh-colour ;  each  Flower  is  coni- 
pos'd  of  five  Leaves  ;  when  the  Flower  drops  off", 
the  Cup  bears  a  Fruit  made  up  of  two  round 
hollow  Seeds :  The  Root  is  fmall,  ftrait,  finglc, 
furnifti'd  with  Fibres,  and  the  whole  Plant  (except 
the  Seed)  has  a  very  difagrccable  Smell  like  that 
of  a  Bug. 

The  fecond  Kind  of  Coriander,  is  call'd  the 
Coriandrum  Inedorum,  or  C;riandrum  minus  odo- 
fum,  the  lefs-fmelling  Coriander.  Thi?  difFrs 
from  die  other  Sort  mcntion'd  before,  by  reafon 
it^  is  much  lefs,  and  its  Branches  more  crooked. 
The  Smell  is  nothing  near  fo  great,  and  the 
Fruit  is  compos'd  each  of  two  Balls,  which  in 
fomc  Mcafure  look  like  fmall  Tcfticlcs. 

Both  this  and  die  former  Kind  arc  propagated 
in  our  Gardens,  but  we  only  prefcrve  the  Seed 
for  Pliyfical  Ufcs,  which  has  the  Virtue  of  the 
Plant,  and  is  ufed  in  Confecls,  pleafant  Liquors, 
and  ftout  Beer.  The  grcatcft  P.irt  of  the  Cori- 
an  lcr-Setd  now  in  Ufe  comes  from  Aubervillt  and 
other  Places  about  Paris :  It  produces  a  good  deal 
C  of 
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of  efientialOil  and  Salt,  corroborr'tes  the  Stomach, 
helps  Digcftion,  makes  the  Brcuth  fvweet,  corrects 
Wind  ar<d  flatulent  Vapours,  clofes  the  Mouth 
of  the  Stomach,  and  reiifts  Infection. 

[The  three  Kinds  of  'Coriander  mention'd  by 
Botanical  Authors  arc  the  Corlandrum  ma- us. 
C.  B.  P.  158.  The  Corlandrum  tnliv.n  odor  urn. 
I.  B.  And  the  CorianJrum  Syhe/?ret  of  the  fame 
Author  }  but  the  laft  is  now  found  to  be  only  a 
Variety  of  the  former  Plant ;  the  firft  Spec'cs 
produces  the  Seeds  we  ufc,  and  they  arc  ripe  in 
'July  and  Anru/i.  They  are  an  Ingredient  in  the 
Lenitive  EUffuary,  and  fomc  other  Compo- 
fitions.J 

14.  Of  Nave*,  Bunias,  or  Napus. 

THIS  Bunias  or  Kavervfeed  is  the  Seed 
of  a  Kind  of  tf'i Id-Turnip ,  which 
grows  frequently  amongft  Corn.  The 
JVlld  Kavew  has  generally  a  Number  of  Branches; 
the  Flowers  arc  yellow,  except  in  here  and  there  a 
Plant,  which  has  them  mix'd  with  white  :  The 
Leaves  of  all  the  Species  are  very  near  a!:ke,  only 
larger  or  fmaller,  according  to  the  Fertility  cr 
Barrcnnefs  of  the  Soil  that  produces  them.  They 
likewife  produce  their  Seed  alike,  in  Hufks  of  an 
Inch  or  an  Inch  and  an  half  long,  more  or  lefs 
fo,  according  to  the  Size  of  the  Seed  which  they 
hear.  As  for  the  Bunias,  or  Sweet  Kavew,  the 
Seeds  of  which  we  fell,  they  arc  twice  as  large 
as  thofc  of  the  other  Sort,  becaufc  the  Seed  is 
bigger.  This  Seed  is  round,  of  a  purplifh  Colour, 
acrid  and  biting  to  thcTafte,and  in  all  other  Things 
comes  near  to  the  common  Turnep,  excepting 
only  its  Alcxipharmack  Virtue,  which  is  peculiar 
to  it.  The  Species  of  this  Plant,  which  grows 
plentifully  almoft  every  where,  has  a  yellow  Seed, 
which  is  lefs  by  half  than  the  Bwtlas  or  Sweet- 
Kavew,  yet  they  are  taken  for  one  another.  The 
chief  Ufc  of  this  Seed  is  for  the  Venice  Treacle, 
which  hardly  make*?  it  worth  a  Druggift's  while 
to  keep  any  Quantity  of  it.  You  ought  tp  buy 
it  of  People  you  can  depend  upon,  and  alwavs  be 
careful!  that  you  have  not  the  common  Turnep- 
Seed  impos'd  on  you  f  j  it.  S'  me  Perfons  aflure 
me,  that  the  true  fPild-Kaveiu  is  the  Brlsny. 

But  M.  Tttmtefori  condemns  thofc  who  call 
Briony-Seed  bv  that  Name,  and  ufc  it  as  fuch. 

The  Naples  1  Bunias,  or  in  French, 
Lcmtrj.  Kavet,  fcarccly  differs  any  Thing  from 
the  Turnep,  but  by  a  certain  Bearing 
which  the  Gardeners  and  Labourers  difting  ilh 
it  by,  and  by  the  Figure  of  the  Root,  which  all 
the  World  knows.  There  are  two  Kinds  of  it, 
the  one  cultivated  and  the  other  wild  ;  the  fir  ft  is 
CSfl'd  Kapkt  by  J.  B.  and  Ray ;  Kapus  futiva 
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bv  Teurn-ftrt ;  and  Bunias  or  Kaput  by  Ad.  Lcb. 
Ger.  The  Stalk  rife?  about  a  Foot  and  a  half,  or 
two  Feet  hi;^h,  and  (breads  itfulf  into  Branches  : 
TJv*  Leaves  arc  oblong,  deeply  cut,  rough  an! 
green  :  Th_-  Flowers  are  crmpos'd  of  four  vtliow 
Leaves,  form'd  like  a  Croft,  which  are  fucccedcd 
by  a  long  Pod  of  about  an  Inch,  divided  into  two 
Apartments  fillM  with  Seed,  thick  and  round,  of 
a  reddifh,  or  fomething  purplifh  Colour,  fharp 
and  b  ting  in  Tafte  :  The  Root  is  oblong,  round, 
thicker  at  the  Top,  flefhy,  and  much  lefs  towards 
the  Bottom,  of  a  white  or  yellowiih  Colour, 
fometimes  blackifh  on  the  outftde,  and  white 
within,  of  a  fweetifh  Tafte,  and  agreeably 
piquant:  It  is  cultivated  in  moht  Grounds  for  the 
Kitchen. 

The  fecond  Kind  is  calPd  Kapus  Syhfffrh  by 
Toumefcrt,  and  the  Bauhins,  Bunias  five  Kapus 
Syheftris  mjfrat,  Park.  Bsmlum  and  Kaput 
fejlris  Adi  Bunias  Syh/JMs  L;k!li,  Ger.  fn 
French,  IVtld-Kavew.  It  rcfcmbles  the  cultivated 
Kavew,  except  the  Root,  that  is  much  lefs:  The 
Flower  is  yellow,  and  fomctimcs  white  :  It  grows 
among  the  Corn  :  The  Seed  i.;  preferr'd  in  Phyfick 
to  thit  of  the  domefttck  KavetO :  Both  one  and 
the  other  Sort  yields  a  great  deal  of  Flegm,  Salt, 
and  effential  Oil. 

The  Kavr.u-Sccd  is  deterfivc,  aperitive,  di- 
geftive,  inciiivc  ;  It  refife  Poyfon,  and  carries  off 
the  peccant  Humours  by  PcrfpVarion  ;  it  provofces 
Urine,  is  proper  in  the  Jaundice,  in  malignant 
Fevers,  Small  Hox,  and  is  employed  in  making  of 
Treacle.  The  Root  is  excellent  for  inveterate 
Coughs,  Afthma's,  and  Phthifick,  taken  hot  by 
Way  of  Decoction,  and  h  externally  applied  to 
digeft,  refolve,  or  allay  Pain',,  applv'd  in  Form 
of  a  Poultis.  The  S.e'd,  which  is  call'd  Navette, 
is  none  of  the  Kavnv-Seed,  as  a  great  Runv  be- 
lieve, but  is  the  Seed  of  a  Kind  of  wild  Cilfy- 
Flozver,  which  they  call  in  Flanders  Czlfa^  or 
Rape-Seed,  Cultivated  in  Ksrmandv,  Britr.nr.y, 
Hdland  and  Flanders.  The  ,'  make  of  this  Setd, 
by  Exprcflirg,  an  Oil,  which  they  call  Oil  of 
Kaveite :  The  Odour  is  yellow,  the  Smell  net 
oifenfive,  and  the  Tafte  is  tweet.  It  is  commonly 
ufed  for  Burns,  and  ferves  the  C ip-malci. 

[The  Bunias  order'd  to  be  ufed  in  the  Shops  is 
the  Kapus  Dub  is.  Kaput  Sativa.  C.  B.  Pin.  95. 
Bunias.  Ger.  185.  The  Seeds  arc  blacki'h, 
and  of  a  biting  Tafte.  And  the  Seeds  of  the 
Kaput  Syhejlris.  C.  B.  Pin.  85.  Bunias  Syrvef- 
frls  Lcl-eHy.  Ger.  181.  arc  what  we  l.avc  the  0:1 
from,  which  we  call  Rape-Oil,  and  the  French 
Kavetfe-OiL] 

[It  has  been  a  great  Contr  vcrfv  among  the 
Learned,  whether  the  Seeds  of  the  'Kapus  dulcis, 
or  Syhejhls,  fhuuld  be  ufed  in  the  Venice-Treacle. 
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Galen  differs  from  both  Seels,  *fA  orders  the  Seeds 
of  the  Pfeudo  Bunias  to  be  ufed  in  that  Me- 
dicine.] 

15.  Of  Colliflowcr  and  Rape-Seed. 

(~iO!lyfioxucr-Seed  is  a  little  round  Seed, 
Pomet.     V*  fomcthing  like  Turnrp-Seed,  but 

that  it  is  a  little  larger.  It  is  brought 
to^js  by  Way  of  Marfeilles  from  Cyprus,  which 
is  almoft  the  only  Place  we  know  of  where  it 
produced  in  any  Quantity.  There  is  alfo  fome 
brought  from  Ceuca,  but  it  is  not  near  fo  good 
as  that  from  Cyprus,  and  it  is  with  much  more 
difficulty  that  it  is  rais'd. 

The  neweft  Seed  ought  to  be  ehofe,  and  that 
which  is  true  Cyprus,  without  any  Mixture,  of 
which  the  Importer  fliould  mew  Certificates  and 
that  it  is  tjueSced,  and  of  that  Year's  Growth,  by 
reafon  it  is  of  no  little  Confcqucnce  to  the  Gar- 
dener and  others  that  fow  it,  to  be  difappointcd 
of  a  whole  Year's  Production  by  the  Badncfs  of 
the  Seed. 

The  Coll-fiivier  gives  me  an  Opportunity  of 
fptaking  of  another  Species,  which  feme  Authors 
call  IVi'td-Collyfimver,  and  which  is  propaptcd  with 
great  Indultry  in  Holland,  Flanders,  Normandy, 
isfc.  for  the  lake  of  the  Seed,  which  they  make 
Oil  of  by  Expreffion  ;  and  this  is  what  is  call'd 
Navrtte-Oil,  and  by  the  Flemings  Col/a,  or  Rape 
Oil;  This  Oil  is  of  gnat  Ufe  to  the  Woollen 
Manufacture  in  France,  especially  in  the  Time  of 
War,  when  Whale  or  Train  Oil  is  fcarce  and 
dear.  The  Goodncfa  of  this  Oil  is  known  to  a 
great  many  Perfons,  whofe  Occafions  oblige 
them  to  undcrftand  it  ;  nevcrthclefs  I  advife  them 
to  chufc  fuch  as  is  pure  and  unmix'd  with  other 
Oils ;  which  may  be  eafdy  known  by  the  Gold- 
Colour  and  Goodnefs  of  the  Scent ;  for  the  true 
Rape-Oil  is  fweet,  and  on  the  contrary  the  Lin- 
feed  bitter. 

[I  have  before  obferv'd,  that  it  is  from  the 
Seeds  of  the  Napus  Syhejlris  that  wc  liavc  this 
Oil,  which  the  People  of  Lbudnfiue  call  Rape- 
Oil,  and  the  Seed  'Celt- Seed :  I  r.m  perfectly  cer- 
tain of  tills,  as  I  have  myfelf  feca  the  Oil  made 
there.] 

16.  Of  Rice. 

"DICE  is  the  Produa  of  a  Plant 
Pemet.      M%  which  grows  very  common  in  many 

Places  of  Europe :  It  cemmonly  grows 
in  the  Water,  and,  as  fome  obferve,  though  the 
Water  encrcafes  during  the  Time  of  its  Growth, 
it  ftill  keeps  its  Ear  above  the  Surface  of  it.  Tlvat 
wiiich  is  now  fold  in  Paris  is  brought  from  Spain 
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and  Piedinsnt.  This  a  Seed  of  fo  great  Ufe  and 
Profit,  th.U  it  may  be  c;d['d  the  Manna  of  the 
Poor,  and  throughout  fcvcnJ  entire  Countries, 
they  have  fcarce  any  thing  cU'e  to  fubfift  on. 

Chufc  the  neweft  Rice,  well  cleans'd,  large, 
that  is  to  fay,  plump  or  well  fed,  white,  not 
dufry,  nor  fmeiling  rancid  :  Thole  who  take  no- 
tice of  the  Rice  of  Piedmont,  cftecm  it  much  more 
than  that  of  Spiiht,  which  is  commonly  rcddiffi 
and  of  a  faltilh  TaAe.  The  Ufe  of  Rice,  cliicfly 
at  Pan's,  is  for  the  Lent  Scafon,  when  they  boil 
it  in  Water,  then  in  Milk,  and  fomctimes  reduce 
it  to  Pow^der,  that  is  to  fay  Flour,  which  they 
ufe  inftead  of  Wheat  Flour  to  thicken  their  Milk 
with. 

To  reduce  Rice  into  Powder,  pour  boiling 
Water  upon  it,  and  then  wafli  it  with  co'd  Water, 
fo  often  'till  the  Water  remains  clear  ;  after  this 
put  it  in  a  Mortar  to  pound,  and  when  it  is 
powder'd  fct  it  to  dry,  and  then  fcarce  it  fine  5 
for  it  will  often  3ppcar  very  fine  when  it  is  wet, 
and  vet  as  it  dries  Ihcw  that  it  i3  coarfe  and  rc- 
quires  lifting. 

It  is  reiterative,  nourifhing  and  fweetning ;  it 
conglutinates  the  Humours,  and  is  ufeful  in 
Fluxes  of  the  Belly  j  it  purifies  the  Mafs  of  Blood, 
and  ftops  Hemorrhages.  It  is  ufed  either  ift 
Ptyfans  or  Food. 

fiefides  this,  we  fell  Pearl  or  French  Barley% 
which  ought  to  be  chofen  new,  dry,  plump  and 
well  fed,  white,  but  not  blanch'd  :  It  is  pnpar'd 
at  Cbarenton,  near  Paris  ;  but  the  beft  is  that  of 
Vitry.  We  like  wife  fell  Rice  that  is  brought 
from  fcvcral  Parts  of  the  Country,  but  chiefly  to 
make  a  Sort  of  Coffee  of,  which  it  tafles  very 
like  when  burnt.  The  Poor  buy  what  we  call  in 
England  Croats,  which  is  made  from  Oats,  and 
when  ground  at  the  Mill  is  call'd  Oatmeal.  There 
is  Millet  alfo  fhcll'd  and  pick'd,  which  they  pre- 
pare in  the  Foreft  of  Orleans  :  Befidcs  other  Pulfc, 
as  the  green  and  yellow  Peafe,  which  come  from 
Normandy ;  and  the  Beans  of  Picardy  and  other 
Places.  There  are  other  Things  alfo  fold  in  the 
Shops,  which  arc  made  of  Wheat  Flour,  as  Ver- 
michelii,  both  the  white  and  yellow  Sort,  and. 
Stank. 

The  Vrrmichclli,  which  the  Italians  invented, 
and  call  Pcrmicrlli ,  is  a  Parte  made  out  of  the 
finell  Part  of  the  Wheat  Flour  and  Water,  which 
is  afterwards  drove  through  fmall  Pipes  like  Sy- 
ringes, to  what  Length  or  Thicknefs  they  pleafc; 
fo  tliat  from  the  Relemblacc  of  its  Figure  to  fmall 
Worms  it  is  call'd  Vermicelli.  Some  of  this  Kind 
of  Paffe  they  make  in  the  Shape  of  Ribands,  of 
two  Fingers  Breadth,  and  this  they  call  Hague ; 
other  Parcels  of  it  arc  form'd  like  a  Quill,  and 
thofe  t'uy  cdlA&caren  \  and  fome  in  finall Grains 
C  7.  like 
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like  Muftard-Seed,  which  they  call  Semsule,  the 
Name  by  which  thcv  call  the  fine  Flour  they 
compofe  it  of:  And  finally,  fomc  in  the  Shape  of 
Beads,  which  they  call  Patrez.  They  colour 
this  Pafte  as  they  fanfy,  with  Saffron  or  other 
Things,  and  fometimes  make  it  up  with  the 
Yolk  of  an  Egg,  Sugar  and  Checfe.  Of  late 
Years  this  is  made  at  Paris,  and  ufed  in  Soups 
and  Broth,  as  in  Italy,  Provenct  and  Languedot. 

The  white  Vermicelli  ought  to  be  new-made 
and  as  white  as  poflible,  and  the  Yellow  of  a  fine 
golden  Colour,  the  drieft  and  the  ncweft  made 
which  can  be  got. 

Starch,  which  the  Latins  call  Amylum,  is  made 
of  the  Facuia  of  Wheat  Flour,  which  the 
Starch-makers  form  into  Cakes  and  dry  in  an 
Oven,  or  by  the  Heat  of  the  Sun.  This  ufed  to 
be  brought  into  France  from  Flanders  and  other 
Countries,  but  at  prefent  that  which  is  made  at 
Paris  furpafles  that  of  all  other  Places  ;  and  they 
tranfport  from  thence  great  Quantities  into  other 
Parts  of  France,  and  feveral  neighbouring  Coun- 
tries. 

We  ought  to  chufe  Starch  for  being  white,  foft 
and  moft  fubje£t  to  crumble,  Iikcwife  fuch  as  has 
been  dry'd  in  the  Sun,  and  not  in  an  Oven, 
which  makes  it  of  a  greyifh  White  :  Its  Ufc  is  fo 
generally  known  that  it  needs  no  Dcfcription. 

Rice  in  Englijh,  is  call'd  Ris  in 
Lemery.  French,  and  Uryza  in  Latin :  This 
Plant  bears  its  Stalk  about  three  or  four 
Feet  high,  much  thicker  and  ftrongcr  than  that  of 
Wheat  or  other  Corn  :  The  Leaves  are  long,  like 
the  Reed,  and  flefhy  ;  the  Flowers  blow  on  the 
Top  like  Barley,  but  the  Seed  which  follows  is 
difpofed  in  Clufters,  each  of  which  is  cnclos'd  in 
a  yellow  Hufk,  ending  in  a  fpiral  Thread.  This 
Seed  is  oblong,  or  rather  oval,  and  white :  The 
Plant  is  cultivated  in  moift  or  low  Grounds  in 
Italy,  and  the  Seed  brought  dry  from  Piedmont, 
Spain,  and  feveral  other  Places  :  Its  chief  Ufe  is 
for  Food,  but  is  fometimes  made  ufe  of  in  Phy- 
fick  :  It  nourifhes  well  and  ftops  Fluxes,  there- 
fore is  good  in  Armies,  Camps  and  Sieges,  bc- 
caufe  it  is  of  light  Carriage  and  excellent  Sufte- 
nancc,  and  cafdy  prepar'd :  It  encreafes  Blood 
and  reftorcs  in  Confumptions :  It  is  made  info 
Frumenty  by  boiling  in  Milk,  or,  for  want  there- 
of, in  Water;  or  into  Cakes  with  Water  or  Milk, 
and  fo  hiked  dry  ;  and  is  excellent  good  in  Broth, 
with  any  Kind  of  Flcfh. 

[Befide  the  other  Ufes  of  Rice  there  is  an  ex- 
cellent fpirituoiis  Liquor  made  from  it,  which 
the  People  of  Peru  call  Acua,  and  we,  from  a 
wrong  Pronunciation  of  the  Word,  Arrack.] 

[Rice  is  the  decorticated  Seed  of  the  Oryza. 
Ger.  Park.  &c.   It  is  cultivated  in  many  Coun- 
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tries,  and  is  excellent  both  in  Food  and  in  Medi* 
cine,  in  Fluxes  of  all  Kinds.] 

17.  Of  Fenugreek. 

FEnvgreek,  which  fome  call  impro- 
perly Senegrc,  and  others  Bucera,  Ponwf. 
or  Aigoceros,  becaufe  the  Pods  which 
enclofe  the  Seed,  rcfcmble  in  fome  Manner  a 
Goat's  Horn,  is  a  Plant  which  grows  in  feveiaT 
Parts  of  France.  Its  Stalks  are  round,  hollow, 
of  a  darkifh  Colour,  the  Leaves  fmall,  roundifli 
and  indented,  growing  three  and  three  together, 
after  the  Nature  of  the  Trefoil',  the  Flowers 
fmall  and  white,  which  are  lucceeded  by  a  large- 
Pod,  which  is  long  and  fharp,  reprefenting,  as 
faid  before,  a  wild  Goat's  Horn.  The  Seed  bears 
the  Name  of  the  Plant,  and  is  the  only  Part 
of  it  which  is  fold  by  the  Name  of  Fenugreek.  This 
Seed  ought  to  be  frefh,  of  a  lively  yellow,  to- 
wards a  Gold  Colour,  but  it  becomes  reddifti  and 
changes  brown  if  long  kept :  It  is  about  half  as 
big  as  a  Grain  of  Wheat,  hard  and  folid,  and  is 
of  fomething  like  a  triangular  Shape,  but  a  little 
cut  in,  almoft  all  round,  near  the  Middle,  and 
of  a  ftrong  and  very  difagreeablc  Smell.  The 
Farmers  about  Aulervilliers  fow  and  cultivate  this 
as  they  do  Coriander-Seed  :  It  is  fent  to  Paris , 
and  from  thence  to  Holland  and  other  Parts.  The 
Ancients,  and  fomc  Germans  at  this  Time,  make 
a  Decoction  of  this  Seed,  and  cat  it  as  they  do 
other  Pulfc,  to  remove  and  expel  Wind  ;  but  I 
believe  few  or  none  will  imitate  them  in  this  Prac- 
tice, which  is  fo  difagreeable  to  the  Nofc  and  Pa- 
late :  It  is  much  better  for  Cattle,  and  efpecially 
Horfcs,  to  mix  with  their  Oats  to  fatten  them  ; 
But  it  is  no  good  Nourifhment  for  them,  according 
to  the  Aceount  of  thofe  who  have  experienced 
it. 

It  is  principally  ufed  externally,  as  well  in  De- 
coctions as  made  into  Powder  and  mix'd  in  Ca- 
taplafms  that  arc  intended  as  Refolvcnts  and  Emo- 
lients. 

There  is  no  farther  Skill  necefiary  in  chufing 
Fenugreek,  than  to  fee  that  it  be  new,  well  fed, 
and  of  a  good  yellow  Colour. 

There  are  two  Sorts  of  this  Plant, 
but  their  Difference  only  confifts  in  Lemerj. 
that  the  fecond  is  fomething  lefs  than 
the  firft,  but  the  Virtues  are  equal,  both  of  them 
being  emollient,  difcufling,  and  anodyne  ;  fo 
that  almoft  all  Cataplafms  for  thofe  purpofes 
confift  in  a  part  of  the  Mucilage  of  them. 
They  are  alfo  wfcd  in  emollient  Clyfters,  for 
that  they  blunt  the  Sharpnefs  and  Acrimony  of 
the  Humours,  cfpeciuliy  in  the  Bowels. 

[The 
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[The  Plant  which  produces  this  is  the  Faenum- 
rrcecum  fativum.  C.  B.  Pin.  348.  Hid.  Ox.  2. 166. 
The  Stalks  arc  finglc,  flender  and  hollow,  the 
Leaves  green  on  the  upper  Side,  and  afh-colour'd 
heneath.  The  Pods  long,  (lender,  and  (welling 
in  the  middle,  each  containing  five,  fix  or  ("even 
Seeds.  It  flowers  in  fuly,  and  ripens  the  Seeds 
in  Augujl,  and  then  the  Root  pcrifhes.  They 
enter  into  the  Competition  of  many  of  the  Shop 
Plaifters  and  Ointments,  and  it  may  be  added  to 
the  Account  here  given  of  their  Virtues,  that 
they  mitigate  the  Pain  of  the  Sciatica,  and  difcufs 
Tumours  of  theBrcafts.] 

xS.  Of  Luzerne,  Burgundian  Hay,  or 
Trefoil. 

'T'HIS  is  a  Species  of  Trefoil,  or 
Pomet.       -I-    Saintfsin,  to  which  fome  have 

given  the  Name  of  Medica  or  Median 
Hay,  becaufe  the  Greeks,  after  the  War  with 
Deirius,  carried  this  Seed  into  Greece,  and  gave 
it  the  Name  of  its  native  Country,  which  was 
Media.  This  is  a  Domcftick  Plant,  and  very 
common  in  Languedoc,  Provence,  and  Dauphine, 
all  along  the  Banks  of  the  Rhine,  and  in  Nor- 
mandy, from  which  Places  the  Seed  is  brought  to 
Paris.  This  is  a  very  luxuriant  Plant,  and  pro- 
duces abundantly,  cfpccially  in  the  warm  Coun- 
tries ;  the  Branches  do  not  run  rJong  the  Ground, 
as  in  feveral  other  Trefoils,  but  it  has  a  round 
Stalk,  reafonably  thick,  (Irait,  and  ftrong,  adorn'd 
with  feveral  Shoots ;  towards  the  Top,  fpring 
a  Quantity  of  Leaves  ranged  by  three  and  three  ; 
and  it  grows  about  the  height  of  a  Foot  and 
a  half,  and  fometimes  two  Foot.  From  among 
the  Leaves  a  purple  Violet  Flower  rifes,  like 
that  of  the  Mclilot,  and  after  that  the  Seed : 
This  is  almoft  round,  but  a  little  longifti,  and 
fomcthing  pointed,  of  a  pale  yellow  Colour  when 
it  is  new,  afterwards  it  turns  red,  and  almoft 
brown  when  it  grows  old.  It  is  fomethir.g  lefs 
than  tl'c  Seed  of  the  Garden  Crcjfe,  ejiJ  the 
T.;(le  is  fomething  like  it,  but  that  it  is  not  quite 
fo  hot. 

Hcrfes,  Mules,  Oxen,  and  other  domeftick 
Cattle,  love  this  exceedingly,  but  above  all  when 
it  is  green,  if  you  wou'd  permit  them  they 
wou'd  then  eat  of  it  'till  they  burfr  j  for  which 
Reafon  the  Farmers  never  dare  give  them  a 
great  deal  of  it  at  a  Time.  And  the/  when  dry 
it  is  very  proper  to  fatten  them,  yet  the  Excefs 
of  it  is  always  dangerous. 

Parkinfn  calk  this  Fernum  Burgun- 
httnery,    diacum,  Jive   Medica   Lgitima,  Ger. 

Trifalium  Burgundiacuntf  10  French  it 
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is  Luzerne,  and  bears  it  Leaves  di/pos'd  three 
and  three,  like  Trefoil,  according  to  Mr.  Tourw 
fort :  Its  Root  is  very  long,  woody,  moderately 
thick  and  ftrait,  and  will  bear  the  Froft :  It. 13 
not  only  cultivated  in  the  warm  Countries,  as 
Languedoe  or  Provence,  &c.  but  in  the  moderate 
Parts,  about  Paris  and  in  Normandy.  This 
Plant  delights  in  a  fat  watery  Soil,  and  may  be 
mowed  five  or  fix  times  a  Year  :  It  is  extraordi- 
nary to  make  Cattle  fat,  and  Cows  fpring  with 
Milk  i  contains  a  confiderablc  deal  of  Oil,  and  a 
moderate  Share  of  effential  Salt ;  and  is  of  fome 
Service  in  Phy  fick,  to  temper  the  Heat  of  the 
Blood,  and  other  Fluids,  and  to  provoke  Urine, 
ufed  as  Tea,  or  in  a  Decoftion  with  Water. 

[This  is  the  Seed  of  the  Medica  Major  ereclior 
foribus  purpurafcentibu;.  J.  B.  2.  382.  Medica 
fativa  jiliqtta  contorta,  magis  Tortili  Hift.  Ox.  3. 
242.  It  is  efiecm'd  Cooling  and  Diuretick,  but 
never  kept  with  us  in  the  Shops,  or  heard  of  in 
Prefcription.J 

19.  Of  Agnus  Cattus,  or  the  Cbajte  Tree. 

'HIS  Agnus  Cajlus,  which  fome  call 

by  the  Name  of  Vitex,  is  a  Plant  Pomtt. 
which  grows  in  Form  of  a  Shrub,  along 
by  the  Sides  of  Rivets  and  in  Gardens ;  its 
1*  lowers  are  like  thofe  of  the  Olive-Tret,  but  that 
they  arc  fomcthing  longer  :  Its  Trunk  and 
Branches  are  woody,  which  end  in  feveral  long 
Boughs,  fine,  pliable,  and  intcrmix'd  with  Leaves, 
Flowers  and  Fruit  in  its  Seafon,  which  appears 
white  at  firft,  but  becomes  infcnfibly  red.  Some 
People  call  thefe  Little  Seftls  Small  Pepper,  ot 
Wild  Pepper,  as  well  becaufe  their  round  Fi- 
gure renders  them  like  Pepper,  as  becaufe  their 
Taftc  is  a  little  biting  and  aromatick. 

This  Plant  bears  the  Name  of  the  Vitex,  be- 
caufe its  Branches  are  pliable,  like  thofe  of  the 
Ozicr  or  Willow :  And  the  Name  of  Agnus 
Cajlus,  becaufe  the  Athenian  Ladies  who  were 
willing  to  prcfervc  their  Chaftity,  in  the  Tbefmo- 
phra,  the  Celebration  of  certain  Rights  to  the 
Goddefs  Ceres,  made  their  Beds  of  the  Leaves  of 
this  Shrub,  on  which  they  lay :  But  it  is  by 
way  of  Ridicule  that  the  Name  of  Agnus  Cajlus 
is  now  given  to  this  Seed,  fincc  it  is  commonly 
made  ufe  of  in  the  Cure  of  Venereal  Cafes,  the, 
common  Conferences  of  Peoples  having  viola- 
ted their  Chaftity.  However  the  Seed  ought  to 
be  chofen  new,  large,  well-fed,  and  fuch  as 
grew  in  the  hot  Countries,  which  is  much  better 
than  that  of  colder  Climates. 

The  Seed  of  this  Shrub  is  round 
and  grey,  almoft  like  Pepper,  having  Ltmery. 
fomcthing  of  the  Talic  and  SmcUy 
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and  therefore  ts  often  called  by  the  Name.  It  de- 
lights in  wild  uncultivated  Places,  near  the  Banks 
o?  Rivers,  Ponds,  and  Brooks  in  the  hot  Coun- 
tries, where  it  profpen  heft,  and  from  whence 
the  Seed  ought  to  be  chofe,  as  much  better  than 
what  grows  in  the  Northern  Parts  :  Take  that 
which  is  frefh,  large,  and  well  fed  ;  it  is  hot, 
attenuating,  and  di  feu  fling,  provokes  to  Urine, 
and  excites  the  Monthly  Courfes  ;  it  foftens  the 
Hardnefs  of  the  Spleen,  expels  Wind,  and  mar 
be  given  in  Powder,  or  a  Decoction  ;  and  is  like- 
wife  ufed  externally  by  way  of  Poultis,  (sfe, 


in  Form  of  a  Rofe,  of  a  good  SmcD.  Whm 
the  Flower  falls,  the  Fruit  fucceedt,  Which  is 
round,  black,  and  of  the  fame  Shape  with  the 
Cherry,  containing  a  Nut,  or  Stone  in  it,  which 
yields  a  Kernel  like  the  bitter  Almond.  Some 
People  call  this  Fruit  Vaccinium,  and  pretend  it  is 
that  which  Virgil  fpcaks  of  in  this  Verfc 

Alba  liguflra  cadunt,  Vaccinia  nigra  hguntur 

The  Root  is  long,  thick,  and  fpreads  itfelf 
into  a  great  many  Branches  :  The  Fruit  yields  a 


[This  is  the  Seed  of  the  Vitex  five  Agnus  Caflm.  good  deal  of  Oil  and  volatile  Salt :  It  attenuates, 

Ger.  1201.   Vitex  ftllit  angujlioribus   cannabis  is  emollient,  fudorirkk,  and  drying.    The  Ufc 

msch  difpofitis.  C.  B.  P.  475.    It  is  common  in  of  it  is  for  cxtornal  App'icatioa,  but  is  little  in 

Italy,  Sicily,  fcfr.  the  Leaves  are  very  beautifully  Practice.    [The  Tree  which  produces  theft  is 

divided  as  it  were  into  Fingers  of  a  Hand,  the  the  Rock  Cherry,  the  Macaleh  Gefneri  Ger.  131 1. 

Flower  white,  the  Fruit  round  and  naked.    It  Cera/us  Syhe/lris  Amara  Mabaleb  putati.  J.  B. 


flowers  in  Augufi :  Authors  do  not  feem  well 
agreed  about  its  Virtues.  It  has  been  however  a 
Medicine  in  great  Eftccm,  and  a  principal  Ingre- 
dient in  many  Compofitions,  but  is  now  grown 
quite  out  of  Ufc.] 

20.  Of  the  Wild  Cherry,  ea!N  Mahalcp. 


I,  227.  It  grows  in  ftony  Places,  on  Mountains, 
and  flowers  in  May.] 

2i.  Of  the  Avignon,  or  French  Berry  far 
dying,  eoIPd  Bj$-Thorn. 

TH  E  Avignon,  which  fomc  call  the 


Pomtt, 


HIS  Fruit,  which  feme  have  named      *■   Yellow  Berry,  is  the  Fruit  of  a  Pemtt. 
Mahalep,  is  the  Kernel  of  a  fm.dl    Shrub  which  Authors  call  Lycium  from 


Berry,  almoft  like  a  Cherry-ftonc, 
grows  upon  a  kind  of  a  Shrub,  which 
feme  Authors  bdieVe  to  be  a  kind  of  a  Pbillirea. 
The  Leaves  are  large,  ending  in  a  Point,  and 
fomcthing  refcmbling  thofe  of  the  Cherry-tree, 
among  which  the  Iruit  arifes,  covered  with  a 
finall  green  Coat,  extrcamly  thin. 

This  is  brought  to  us  from  fevcral  Parts,  but 
efpecially  England ;  and  the  beft  Choice  to  be  made 
of  it,  is,  by  taking  the  frefheft,  largeft,  and  that 
which  is  leaft  fill'd  with  little  Shdis,  and  taking 
Care  that  it  has  no  ill  Smell ;  for  there  is  feme 
of  it  that  fmcHs  fo  ftrongly,  like  Buggs,  that  it  is 
hardly  to  be  ufed.  The  Ufc  of  the-m  is  for  the 
Perfumers,  who,  after  they  have  broke  'em, 
mix  them  with  common  Water,  Rofe,  or  other 
diftilPd  Water,  to  wafh  their  Soap  with,  in  or- 
der to  make  Wafh-balls. 

Mr.  Tourncfort  calls  this  MahalepCe- 
Lemery.  rafts  fylvejlris  amara  :  By  others,  it  is 
called  Phama-cerafus,  and  VaetitriieM 
Plinii.  It  is  a  kind  of  Wild  Chcrrv,  or  a  fmall 
Tree  almoft  like  the  common  Cherry  :  The 
Wood  is  of  a  grcyifh  Call,  inclinable  to  red, 
agreeable  to  the  Eye,  firm,  and  of  a  Avert  Fla- 
vour, covered  with  a  brown,  or  a  blackilh  blue 

Bark:  The  Leaves  are  like  the  black  Poplar,  but    and  with  ?.s  little  [Jtrt  in  K  as  poli.b.'e.    Jt  is 
much  lefs  :  The  Flowers  rcfcmble  the  ordinary    ufed  tvr  Painting  in  Oil  Colours  and  Miniature. 
Cherry,  white,  and  each  compofed  of  five  Leaves, 

By 


Lycia,  wliere  it  grows  plentifully,  as  it  does  like- 
wife  in  Cappadecia  :  And  it  is  fometimes  call'd 
Pyracantha. 

The  Shrub  which  bears  this  Berry,  grows  in 
large  Quantities  about  Avignon,  and  all  the  ftony 
Places  in  the  Country  of  Venaijfm,  and  likewife 
in  fevcral  Parts  of  Davphiny,  Provence  and  Lan~ 
gucd'.c.  'Tis  a  thorny  Shrub,  whofc  Branches 
arc  about  two  or  three  Foot  long,  the  Bark  grey, 
and  the  Root  yellow  and  woody,  the  Leaves  fmall, 
thick  and  difpofed  like  thofe  of  the  Myrtle,  but  of 
the  Size  of  the  Box  ;  the  Berry  is  about  the  Big- 
nefs  of  a  Wheat  Grain,  fometimes  confiding  of 
three,  fometimes  of  four  Angles,  and  femetiin.-s 
made  into  the  Form  of  a  Heart.  The  Colour  in 
green,  turning  towards  a  yellow,  of  an  aftringent 
and  very  bitter  Talle. 

The  Ufc  of  it  is  chiefly  for  the  Dyers  to  fta:n 
a  vcllow  Colour  with  :  But  the  Dutch  boil  this  in 
W-.tcr  with  Roman  or  Ev.glijh  A!lum,  and  the 
white  Chalk  they  adulterate  the  Ccrufs  with,  and 
make  it  into  a  Kind  of  Parte  which  they  form  into 
twilled  O.kcs,  and  when  they  are  dtfy  fend  rhem 
into  other  Countries  under  the  Name  of  Stil  de 
Grain;  which  to  have  its  rcquifitc  Qualities 
ought  to  be  of  a  golden  yellow,  temicr,  Friable, 
and  with  as  little  Dirt  in  k  as  pofiT.ble.  It 
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By  Come  this  is  call'd  Lycium  Buxi 
Lcmtry.  folk,  by  others,  Lycium  Alpinum,  and 
Pixacatttba,  or  the  yellow  Berry  ;  it 
is  always  tranfportcd  dry,  for  the  Ufe  of  tlie 
Dyers,  who  ought  to  chufe  the  frefheft,  l.irgclr, 
and  bcfl  dried.  Ail  th.-  Parts  of  this  Plant  ate 
aftrutgent,  digeflivc  and  rcfolving.  DUfctridtt 
recommends  an  Extract  made  of  the  Roots  and 
Branches  of  this  which  hi;  calls  Calc  or  Lycium: 
He  aligns  to  this  an  aftringent  dcterftve  Quality, 
proper  to  dry  up  a  gleeting,  or  watering  of  the 
Eyes,  to  difcufs  and  wane  away  Cataracls,  for 
curing  Ulcers  in  the  Gums,  for  the  Bloody-flux 
and  Hemorrhages,  whether  internally,  or  exter- 
n  Jlv  applied. 

[Thcfe  are  the  Fruit  of  the  Lycium  five  Py- 
racantha.  Ger.  1151.  Lycium  Buxifoliis  rotun- 
dioribut fyriatum  vel prrjicum.  Breyn  Prod.  2.  64. 
It  is  common  in  tlie  hot  Countries.  What  we 
once  ufed  in  Phyfick  was  a  Rob  or  inlpiflatcd 
Juice  from  the  Leave?  and  Brandies  whioh  Ditf- 
ari<Us  gives  the  Method  of  making  ;  but  this 
while  in  ufe  was  generally  adulterated,  or  made 
from  the  Berries  of  the  Woodbine,  Privet,  Sloe, 
pr  fame  other  Shrub  :  It  is  now  grown  wholly 
Cut  of  Ule.J 

22.  Of  Myrtle  Berries. 

TH  E  Myrtle  Berries  an  Seeds  of 
certain  Shrubs  call'd  Myrtles, 
which  Authors  have  divided  into  feve- 
ral  kinds,  but  I  (hall  confine  mvfelf  to  two  forts, 
which  are  commonly  known  and  cultivated  about 
Paris ;  the  one  is  the  Male,  and  the  other  the 
Female  :  The  fit  ft  is  much  larger  and  thicker, 
and  tlie  Leaves  of  a  pale  Green,  terminating  in  a 
point,  fmooth,  fragrant,  and  three  or  four  Times 
as  big  as  thofc  of  the  Female  Myrtle,  who  fc  Leaves 
are  of  a  dark  green,  and  known  by  their  being 
rang'd  very  near  one  another  befides,  the  Smell 
is  much  flronger  and  finer  than  that  of  the  Male, 
and  the  Brandies  more  yielding :  The  Flowers  of 
both  kinds  are  rofc-fafhioncd,  of  a  white  Colour, 
tending  a  little  to  red,  and  arifing  dircdly  in  the 
middle  betwixt  two  Leaves,  to  which  the  Berries 
afterw.irds  fuccccd,  which  at  firlr  arc  green,  but 
grow  infenftbiy  black,  juicy,  fmooth,  and  are 
filled  with  a  whitifh  Seed,  enclofed  in  a  Coat. 

Tnefe  Berries  are  made  ufc  of  internally  and 
externally.  The  Apothecaries  nuke  a  Syrup  ami 
Oil  from  them,  but  they  are  little  ufed  in  Prance. 
The  Germans  dye  Blue  with  them,  as  the  Pretub 
Berry  is  ufed  for  yellow;  but  the  Exg/ijb  employ 
the  Myrtle  Leaves  and  Branches  to  the  lame,  as 
they  do  the  Sumach,  for  colouring  thdr  Leather, 
Sfcmf,  &c.    The  Berries  whifh  arc  now  fold, 
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are  of  a  black  Colour,  firft  well  dried  in  the  Sun, 
and  then  kept  carefully  for  Ufe. 

The  Myrtle  is  a  fmall  Tree  or  Shrub 
Lemery.  that  is  always  green  and  fragrant,  of 
which  there  are  a  great  many  forts 
which  are  known  by  die  Size  of  the  Le  f,  and 
the  Colour  of  the  Fruit.  Mr.  Teurnferl  fays, 
that  when  the  Flower  is  gone  the  Berry  comet- 
in  the  Cup,  of  an  oblong,  oval  Form,  rcprcfent- 
ing  a  fort  of  a  Crown  when  the  Mouth  of  the 
Cup  is  turned  downwards.  This  Plant  is  culti- 
vated in  our  Gardens  and  Green-hou/cs  here, 
but  is  an  Inhabitant  of  the  hot  Countries,  where 
the  Smell  is  much  encreas'd  ,  it  contains  a  great 
deal  of  exalted  Oil,  Flcgm,  and  fome  fmall  Salt. 
The  Leaves  and  Flowers  have  an  aftringent  Qua- 
lity, and  are  us'd  for  cleanfing  the  Skin,  for  con- 
tracting the  Flefh,  ftrengthening  the  Fibres,  {jfr. 
from  thence  a  W ater  is  made  for  the  Ladies  to 
wafh  with.  The  Berries  have  a  binding  deterfive 
Power,  and  the  chymical  Oil  from  thence  is  ex- 
cellent fur  tlie  Hair,  and  ufed  in  Pomatums,  and 
moll  other  external  Beautificrs  of  the  Face  and 
Skin. 

[Thefe  are  the  Berries  of  the  Myrfus  bcet'tca 
Syhe/lris.  Ger.  Em.  1412.  Myrtus  ctmtmatis 
Italica.  C.  B.  Pin.  468.  They  h-ive  been  fre- 
quently fubje&  to  be  adulterated  with  the  Berries 
cf  the  f'itis  Idcta  Angulofo  J.  B.  Which  as  Bux- 
baum  obferves  have  thence  got  the  Name  of 
Myrtiili.  They  are  rough  and  aftringent,  arc 
not  much  in  Ufe  inwardly,  but  are  in  the  Com- 
polition  of  feveral  of  the  ftrengtliening  PLiftcrs.J 

23.  0/  Stavefacre. 

Hp  H  IS  is  the  Seed  of  a  Plant  which 
1  grows  commonly  in  many  Parts  of  Pmtt. 
Provence  and  Languedic.  The  Leaves 
of  the  Stwefacre  arc  large  and  green,  deeply  in- 
dented and  thick  ;  the  Flower  is  of  a  Sky-blue, 
and  grows  in  a  Hufk,  which  afterwards  contains 
the  Seed,  and  is  of  a  bladrilh  Colour  at  Top, 
very  rough  cn  the  outfide,  and  of  a  whitifh  yel- 
low within  ;  the  Tafte  biting  bitter,  and  very 
difajreeablc.  Chufe  fuch  Seed  as  is  new,  clean, 
and  come  off  of  good  Ground.  The  Ufe  of  it 
is  chiefly  to  dertroy  Vermin,  cfpecially  thofc  of 
Children,  to  raifc  Blifters,  or  aliay  the  Anguifh  of 
of  the  Tooth-acb,  when  it  has  been  boil'd  in 
Vinegar.  It  is"  aMb  ufed  to  cleanfe,  and  confume 
proud  Flefh  in  uld  Ulcers  ;  but  it  is  a  dangerous 
Thiri'T  to  tamper  with,  and  I  wou'd  advifc  fuch  as 
don't  throughly  underbid  it,  to  let  it  alone,  as 
there  is  great  Hazard  attends  tlie  ufing  it,  and 
there  arc  other  Remedies  enough  to  do  the  fame 
good,  without  the  Danger. 
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It  is  call'd  Staphifagria,  Herba  Pedi-    high  ;  the  Leaves  are  of  an  unequal  Size,  but  cut 


Lottery,  tularis,  by  Mr.  Tournefort,  Delphinium 
Plalani  Folia,  Staphis  agria  diilum,  or 
in  Englijh  Loufe-Herb.  It  raifes  its  Stalk  about 
a  Foot  and  a  half,  or  two  Foot  high,  upright, 
round  and  blackilh.  Mr.  Tournefort  fays,  the 
Flowers  are  compofed  of  many  unequal  Leaves, 
and  follow' J  by  a  kind  of  rough  three-corner'd 
Seed :  If  taken  inwardly,  which  is  but  feldom, 
it  purges  and  vomits  :  It  is  u fed  in  its  Powder, 
tho'  rarely.  idly,  As  a  Mafticatory  for  the 
Tooth-ach.  idly,  A  Gargarifm  to  purge  Flcgm. 
*\thly,  An  Errhiiie  to  bring  forth  Flegm  and  Wa- 
ter by  the  Noftrils.  S^hy  To  mix  it  with  an 
Ointment  with  Lard  to  clcanfe  Wounds,  bthly, 
A  Mixture  with  Oil  of  Almonds,  to  kill  Lice  in 
Childrens  Heads,  which  is  its  chief  Ufe  :  So  alfo 
with  Vinegar.  It  is  of  a  churlifh  Nature,  and 
not  fit  to  take  inwardly. 

[The  Herb  which  bears  it,  is  the  Staphis  agria 
Ger.  398.    The  Aconitum  urens  Ricini  fere  faliis, 
Jlore  caruleo  magna  Staphis  agria  dicla  Pluk  almag, 


and  indented  very  deep.  The  /Egyptians  ufe  this 
internally  as  a  Cordial,  to  fortify  the  Heart,  Sto- 
mach and  Head,  and  to  provoke  Luft  :  It  gives  a 
grateful  Scent  to  the  Breath  after  Eatinc,  but  is 
not  proper  for  fuch  as  are  fubjeft  to  the  Vapours. 

[The  Plant  which  bears  it  is  the  Alcta  A\gyp- 
tiaca  villafa  C.  B.  Pin.  317.  Althea  /EgyptiAa 
Mofchata  Abel  Me/eh  dicla.  Hift.  Ox.  2.  533. 
And  it  is  from  another  Plant  of  this  Clafs  that 
the  Indians  make  the  Bang  with  which  they  in- 
toxicate thcmfclves,  as  Dr.  Paul  Herman  af- 
firms, who  was  upon  the  Spot,  and  faw  what  he 
relates.] 

25.  Of  Cochenillc. 

THE  Cochenille,  call'd  Mtjlich,  is  the 
Seed  of  a  Plant  about  two  or  three  Pomet, 
Feet  high,  adorn'd  with  Leaves  two 
Fingers  thick,  of  a  beautiful  Green,  and  very 
prickly  ;  among  which  grow  Hulks  in  form  of  a 


357.    The  Seeds  are  a  ftrong  Purge  taken  in  the    Heart,  of  a  green,  tending  to  a  yellow  Colour, 


■Quantity  of  ten,  or  twJve  Grains,  but  few 
People  care  to  ufe  them  ;  and  our  Qiiincy  ranks 
them  with  the  Nux  Vomica  Coeeulus  Indi,  (sic. 
and  fays  they  arc  all  much  of  the  fame  Nature.] 

24.  Of  Amber,  or  Mufk-Seed. 

THIS  is  a  fmall  Seed,  of  the  Size  of 
a  Pin's-hcad  ,  of  a  greyifh  fad 
brown  Colour,  in  form  of  a  Kidney, 
of  a  Mufk  or  Amber  Smell,  efpecially  when  it'is 
new,  which  gives  it  the  Name.  This  Plant  which 
grows  ftrait  is  adom'd  with  a  grten  Velvet  Leaf, 
fike  that  of  the  Marfh-Mallow,  whence  it  is 
call'd  Alcta  Indica  Villofa,  which  fignifies  Indian 
Velvet  Mallow  :  It  bears  yellow  Flowers  in  form 
of  Bells,  which  are  fuccecdcd  by  triangular 
Hulks,  brown  on  the  outiidc,  and  white  within, 


in  which  are  cnclofcd  a  Quantity  of  fmall  Seeds 
of  the  fize  of  a  greit  Pin's-head,  in  ftnpe  fome- 
timcs  flat,  fomctimcs  triangular,  but  always 
rough,  of  a  greyifh  filvcr  Colour  to  the  Eye,  and 
as  red  as  Blood  within.  The  Plant  which  bears 
them  is  call'd  Opuntium. 

We  bring  this  Seed  from  Peru  and  other  Places 
of  New-Spain,  as  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  from 
whence  it  is  brought  by  the  Spanijh  Galcons,  or 
Plate-Fleet  to  Cadiz  ;  as  Iptcacuana,  the  Cortex^ 
Sarfa  Parilla,  and  other  Drugs  are ;  and  from 
thence  tranfported  to  England,  Holland,  or  France. 

The  Mtjlich  Cochenillt  is  a  Thing  of  that  pro- 
digious Confequencc  to  the  Spaniards,  that  they 
would  undergo  any  Punifhment,  rather  than  yield 
that  it  fhould  be  propagated  in  France. 

There  are  very  few  Pcrfons  but  what  believe 
that  this  Cschtnille  is  a  little  Animal  or  Inll-cr  ; 
of  a  Finger's  Length,  in  which  the  Seed  is  en-  and  I  was  of  the  fame  Opinion,  'till  convinced 
clos'd.  Chufe  that  which  is  frefh,  clean,  dry,  of  the  Truth  of  the  contrary,  by  two  Letters  of 
and  of  a  good  Scent :  It  contains  a  large  Qiran-  the  Sieur  Francis  Roujfcans,  a  Native  of  Auxerre, 
tity  of  exalted  Oil  and  volatile  Salt;  fuch  a9  dwelling  at  Leoganna,  near  St.  Domingo,  who 
comes  from  Martinico,  is  abundantly  more  fra-    writes  to  me  thus  : 


grant  than  that  which  grows  in  any  other  of  the 
Caribet  Iflands.  This  Plant  grows  likewife  in 
A\gypt,  where  it  is  call'd  Mufk-fccd  and  Abcl- 
muflc.  The  Perfumers  ufe  this  all  over  Italy,  and 
the  Bead-makers  in  making  their  Beads. 

This  Seed  is  fomething  like  the  Mil- 
Lemtry.    let,  of  a  bitterifh  Tafte,  and  is  brought 


"  The  CichcniHe,  Mor.ficur,  which  you  arc  de- 
11  firous  to  know  by  the  Plant,  grows  about  two 
"  or  three  Foot  high,  furiiifli'd  with  Leaves  of 
M  two  Fingers  Thickncfs,  of  a  fine  green  Colour, 
"  full  of  Thorns  on  all  Sides  ;  the  Seed  is  fmall, 
44  and  contain'd  in  Hulks  form'd  like  Hearts, 
turning  to  a  Yellow  when  they  grow  ripe. 


dry  to  us  from  Martinico  and  Atgypt ;    "  What  is  brought  to  Spain,  comes  from  ail  thofc 
it  comes  from  a  kind  of  Ketmia,  and  is  call'd  by    "  Parts  call'd  the  Salt-Sea,  for  the  little  we  have 
Tourntfort,  Ketmia  /Egyptiaca  Semint  Mofchata.    44  about  Letganna,  is  not  worth  (peaking  cf.' 
This  Plant  carries  its  Stalk  a  Foot  and  a  half 
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We  may  fee  this  is  quite  contrary  to  what  is 
reported  by  Monleur  de  Furetiere,  who  confoun  !s 
the  fca-lct  Grain,  which  is  Kermes,  wich  the  Co- 
chenille  ;  and,  at  the  End  of  his  Difcourfe,  ob- 
fer  cs  that  it  is  a  greyifh  Worm,  or  Infeft,  which 
comes  from  the  Indies,  and  which  they  trifKck 
confiderably  in  ;  fo  that  from  Tlafcala,  a  City  in 
Mexico,  they  deal  f<-r  more  ti  an  t.vo  hundred 
tho\if;>.nd  Crowns  a  Year.  And,  after  him,  the 
Reverend  Father  Plumier,  a  Minime  Friar,  told 
me,  the  15th*  of  September  1692,  fr.  m  his  own 
Mouth,  and  ccrtifv'd  under  his  Hand  rs  fo  lows  : 
M  The  Cochenille,  fays  he,  fumamcd  Mejlicb, 
fea  fmall  Jnf.cl  like  a  Bug,  which  is  found  up  in 
M  many  different  Sorts  of  Plants,  as  well  in  AVw 
"  Spain  as  the  American  IJlei ;  Thefc  little  Ani- 
44  mals  arc  .fo  common  in  the  Countries  thcre- 
**  about,  that  they  nuke  a  Sort  of  Crop  of  them. 

44  All  Kinds  of  Plant.-;  are  not  equally  proper  to 
*'  fuppl/  thefc  little  Animals  with  Aliment  capable 
**  to  produce  a  thorough  Rcdncfs  ;  tfiercfore  the 
"  Inhabitants  of  thofe  Parts  feed  their  fmall  Cattle 
"  upon  the  Opontium,  the  Juice  of  which  is  red, 
11  which  they  feed  on,  and  which  cantributes  very 
**  confiderably  to  ffrikc  the  Colour  deep,  which 
44  the  Dvers  feck  after  ;  and,  as  the  Ants  delight 
««  exceedingly  in  thefc  little  Infecls,  the  Spaniards 
44  take  care  to  fill  thofe  Places  lull  of  Water,  by 
tl  Ditches,  where  the  Plants  grow,  whereof  we 
"  have  been  fpcaking,  to  prevent  the  Ants  from 
"  going  thither. 

44  The  chief  Plant  on  which  we  find  the  Co- 
«  chenille,  is  'that  which  the  Americans  call  Ra- 
M  quc'.tc,  or  Cardajfe  ;  and  the  Botanifts  Opontium 
"  mijiu  fpinifumfruclu  fanguineo  ;  which  fighifics 
"  the  large  Indian  prickly  Fig,  whofe  Fruit  is  as 
**  red  as  Blood. 

**  This  Plant  is  wonderful  in. its  Kind,  in  this, 
*'  that  it  is  wholly  compos'd  of  a  Quantity  of 
"  Urge,  thick  leaves,  whkh  arc  of  an  rival  Fi- 
gure,  a  glorious  Green,. cover'd  with  long 
"  TbornS,  very  fharp,  of  a  yellow  Colour  ;  2nd 
44  at  the  End  of  the  Leaves  grow  large  Flowers, 
M  of  a  pale  Rofe  Complexion,  follow'd  by  a  fine 
«  red  Frait.  Thefe little  Infcfts,  of  which  tiuy 
make  the  Cochenille  brought  to  us,  arc  of  a  Sil- 
ver-grey, but  of  that  particular  Kind,  that  they 
44  multiply  aft.r  a  rrodigious  Manner,  fo  that  a 
"  Hundred  will  produce  Millions.' 

On  the  30th  of  January,  1693,  the  faid  Fa- 
ther Plumier  brought  me  a  Letter  writ  by  him- 
fclf,  to  this  Purpofe  : 

Father  Plumicr'j  Declaration  concerning  Cochenillc. 

**  The  Cochenille  which  is  brought  from  Nno 
««  Spain,  or  the  Continent  of  America,  is  an  \a- 


**  feet  of  the  Size  and  Form  of  1  Bug,  which  clings 
*'  to  fcveral  Sorts  of  Trees,  but  m  >rc  particularly 
44  to  the  Acacia,  or  to  certain  Trees,  which  the 
"  People  of  the  French  Iilands  call  Cherry  Trees. 
44  It  is  a  very  fruitful  Animal,  and  carries  between 
*'  the  Thighs,  and  on  its  Breaft,  an  infinite  Num- 
'*  bcr  of  Egj;s,  which  are  almoft  inviiible,  yet  pro- 
M  duccan  innumerable  Quantity  of  very  fmall  red 
'*  Infe-:~h,  which  the  Ants  arc  very  fond  of  eating. 
, 44  Wh.n  the  old  ones  are  crufh'd,  they  yield  a  red 
**  Juice  inclinable  to  Scarlet,  mix'd  however 
*'  throughout  with  a  little  Tinge  of  Yellow  ;  fo 
44  that  thofe  which  are  bred  upon  the  Trees,  do 
44  not  produce  fo  fine  and  lively  a  Colour  :  Bat 
"  the  Indians,  to  render  the  Juice  of  a  beautiful 
"  Colour,  breed  thefe  Infe&s  upon  certain  Plants, 
M  which  arc  call'd  in  Latin  Opontium,  and  which 
**  the  French  call  Raquettes.  Thefe  produce  a 
**  thick  Fruit,  like  our  Figs,  full  of  an  admirabls 
M  fine  red  Juice,  of  which  the  C;chenilles  feed  ; 
44  which  is  the  Occafion  that  the  Cochineals  cul- 
44  tivated  on  thefe  Plants  hive  a  finer  and  lu'gher 
colour'd  Juice  than  thofe  which  live  on  any 
others.  When  1  difcovcr'd  thefe  Infccls  in  the 
Iflc  of  St.  Domingo,  I  fhcw'd  tlu-m  to  two  fa- 
M  dian  Slaves,  that  were  Natives  of  the  Country 
*«  wh.-re  they  breed,  and  they  alTur'd  mc  bath,  that 
44  thefe  were  thofe  ihc-y  made  Cochenille  of. 

M  Being  on  my  Return  from  my  Voyage  to 
'*  St.  Domingo,  I  was  delirous  to  fct  m\fJf  right 
«•  about  this  Infect,  from  the  Authors  who  hare 
*'  writ  of  America  ;  and  here  follows  what  I  found 


«« 
« 


<  t 


u 


in  the  Sieur  de  Laet's  Defcription  of  the  IVeJi 

"  Indies.    Book  V.  Chap.  3. 

•«  The  Cochineal  Grain  comes  from  fcveral  Pro- 

44  vinces  of  New  Spain,  taken  from  the  Tree 

44  call'd  Tuna,  which  bears  very  thick  Leaves,  on 

**  which  it  grows  in  Places  more  expos'd  to  the 

"  Sun,  or  cover'd  from  the  North-Eajl  Wind.  It 

M  is  a  very  little  Animal,  living  as  an  Infe£rmuch 

44  like  a  Bug  ;  for  when  it  firft  clings  to  the  Tree, 

44  it  is  lefs  than  a  Flea,  and  comes  from  an  Egg 

*«  the  Size  of  a  Mite,  call'd,  in  Latin,  Acarus  ; 

44  They  fill  the  Tree,  and  fprcad  owe  the  whole 

"  Garden,  and  are  gathci  'd  lor  Ufc  once  or  twice 

44  a  Year.  Thefe  Plants  are  difpos'd  in  Order,  as 

44  they  do  the  Vines  in  a  Vineyard  ;  and  the 

44  younger  they  are,  the  more  plentifully  they  bear, 

44  and  afford  a  better  Grain  ;  but  it  is  neceflary  to 

44  prefervethem  from  being  deftroy'd  by  other  In- 

44  lecls,  and  no  lefs  from  Pullen,  which  will  cat 

44  them. 

44  Note,  This  Tuna  is  nothing  clfe  but  the  faid 

44  Opontium,  of  which  I  fpoke  before  ;  there  are 

44  fcveral  Sorts  of  it,  but  the  Choice  for  cultiva- 

44  ting  Cochineal  ought  to  be  made  of  fuch  uhofe 

44  Fruit  produces  the  fined  red  Juke." 

D  Howeve 
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However,  not  being  able  to  bring  myfelf  to 
agree  to  what  Mr.  De  Furetiere,  the  Reverend 
father  Plumier  and  Lart  have  writ,  I  find  myfelf 
more  and  more  obliged  to  believe  that  Cochineal  is 
the  Seed  or  Grain  of  a  Plant,  becaufe  the  Sirur 
Roujfeau  takes  Notice  to  me,  at  the  End  of  his 
firft  Letter,  in  order  to  juftify  what  he  fays,  That 
he  would  fend  me  the  Plant,  which  he  hop'd  to 
do,  with  God's  Afliftancc :  And  in  his  i'econd 
Letter,  dated  the  25th  of  May,  in  the  fame  Year, 
he  writes  thus : 

SIR, 

"  IN  relation  to  the  Cochineal,  about  which  I 
M  *  have  been  fpeaking,  I  muft  tell  you  a  pleafant 
**  Storv,  of  a  certain  Minime  Father,  who  calls 
*'  himfclf  a  Botanift.  He  is  about  45  or  50  Years 
•*  old,  of  a  blackifh  Complexion,  whom  one  might 
**  naturally  judge  a  Man  of  Knowledge,  if  he 
"  never  (poke.  He  faw  feveral  Acacia's,  which 
"  are  very  prickly  or  thorny  Shrubs,  and  what  they 
'*  call  Cardaffet,  which  arc  a  Sort  of  Plant  that 
**  bears  Leaves  of  two  Fingers  Thickneft,  made  a 

little  like  the  Raquettes,  which  produces  Fruit 
"  of  the  Shape  of  a  Fig,  of  a  Tafte  a  little  acrid, 
'*  and  which  makes  the  Urine  red :  Certain  Ani- 
's  mats  that  frequent  thefe  Trees,  he  affirm'd, 
'*  were  the  Cochineal,  and  made  a  great  deal  of 
"  Laughter  among  the  Inhabitants  of  St.  Domin- 
M  go.  This  loft  the  Credit  the  good  Father  had 
**  there,  efpecially  with  Mr.  De  Cujfi,  who  had 
'*  his  Share,  among  the  reft,  in  the  Diverfion 
"  they  had  from  what  the  good  Father  faid.  Hede- 
*'  parted  for  France  fometime  after,  where  I  know 
*'  he  arriv'd  with  the  fame  Error  concerning  Co- 
**  chineal,  that  he  had  been  in  at  St.  Domingo." 

The  Sitter  Roujfeau  inform'd  me  again,  that  he 
had  found  upon  the  Acacia's,  a  Species  of  little 
Creatures  of  the  Size  of  a  Bug,  which  they  call'd 
Vermillion  \  thefc  are  a  little  thicker,  but  they  are 
of  no  Ufe,  becaufe  they  cannot  dry  them  ;  'tis 
apparent,  as  we  may  rationally  conjecture,  that 
this  was  the  pretended  Cechcntlle  of  Father  Plu- 
mier. 

Befides  the  Letters  of  the  Sieur  Roufftau,  there 
are  other  Things  which  defcrvc  our  Credit  ;  as, 
that  we  cannot  difcover  the  Feet,  Wings,  Head, 
or  any  other  Part  of  an  Animal  in  the  Cochineal, 
which  we  have  ;  and  that  it  has  in  it  all  the 
Marks  of  a  true  Seed.  And  if  thefe  Proofs  arc 
not  fufficient,  we  may  look  into  the  Judgment  of 
Ximcnes  and  William  Pifo,  in  his  Hiftory  of  the 
Plants  of  Brafil  ;  where,  after  he  has  given  a  long 
Defcription  of  the  Species  of  the  Indian  Fig, 
which  is  call'd  Jamacan  ;  he  fays  it  is  the  fame 
Plant  that  in  iv*w  Spain  produces  and  bears  the 
Cochineal. 


of  DRUGS. 

We  ought  to  make  Choice  of  the  Mtfleck  C:- 
chineal,  ot  a  good  Sort ;  that  is,  fuch  as  is  plump, 
large,  well  fed,  clean,  dry,  of  a  Silver  Aiming 
Colour  on  the  Outfidc,  and  when  it  is  chew'd  in 
the  Mouth,  that  tinges  the  Spittle  of  a  bright  red 
Colour  ;  and  reject  that  which  is  lean,  dirty,  and 
light ;  and  take  particular  Care,  left  there  be  fmall 
Stones  among  it,  which  is  a  very  common  Cafe, 
efpecially  when  it  is  dear. 

The  Cochineal,  when  dry,  is  of  good  Ufe  in 
Medicine ;  but  is  abundantly  more  ufed  by  the 
Dyers,  as  their  principal  Bafts  for  the  Scarlet  Co- 
lour. Some  People  ufe  it  to  colour  Sugar,  adding 
a  little  Cream  of  Tartar  in  fine  Powder,  or  fomc 
other  Acid. 

Of  Carmine. 

Carmine  is  a  very  precious  and  rich  Commodi- 
ty, which  is  made  of  Aljleck  Cochineal.  'Tis  a 
Flower  or  Powder  of  a  moft  beautiful  red  Glofs, 
and  that  feels  like  Velvet,  which  is  made  by  means 
of  a  Water,  in  which  the  Seeds  of  Cbouan,  and 
the  Autour  Bark,  a  Bark  brought  from  the  Le- 
vant, and  having  fomething  the  Appearance  of 
Cinnamon,  but  of  an  infipid  Tafte,  have  been  in- 
fus'd  ;  and  which,  whin  prepar'd  and  dry'd,  is 
call'd  Carmine  j  which,  to  have  the  requifitc  Qua- 
lities, ought  to  be  an  impalpable  Powder,  of  a 
high  Colour,  and  fuch  as  has  been  as  properly  and 
faithfully  made  as  poflible :  But  as  its  great  Price  is 
the  Occafion  of  wicked  Peoples  fophifticating  it, 
one  ought  never  to  buy  it  but  of  fuch  Merchants 
as  arc  above  fuch  Frauds,  or  above  felling  the  fe- 
cond Sort  for  the  firft,  which  is  extremely  finer. 
Some  are  for  Carmine  of  Rocou ;  but  it  gives  a 
Tinge  more  of  an  Orange  Colour.  The  Ufe  of 
Carmine  is  for  Miiuature,  and  making  tlw  fincft 
red  Draperies. 

Of  fine  Lake,  and  other  Sortt. 

The  fine  Lake  is  that  which  takes  its  Name 
from  Venice ;  becaufe  what  has  been  fold  among 
us  hitherto,  is  brought  from  thence  :  But  at  pre- 
fent  feveral  Perfons  in  Paris  make  it  to  anfwer 
effectually  ;  fo  that  a  great  many  Painters  prefer 
it  to  that  of  Venice.  This  Lake  is  a  hard  Pafte, 
made  from  the  Bone  of  the  Cuttle  Fijh,  which  is 
colour'd  with  a  Tincture  drawn  from  Mejltck  Co- 
chineal ;  of  the  Wood  of  Brafil,  of  Fernamhucco, 
burnt  Englijh  Allum,  Arfenick,  and  a  Lixivium 
of  the  Natrum  of  Egypt,  or  white  Tartar  ;  by 
means  of  Cloth  they  (train  it,  and  proceed  as  in 
the  making  of  Indigo  :  From  thence  reduce  it 
into  a  Parte,  of  which  they  make  Troches,  and 
dry  them  for  Service.  The  Ufe  of  this  Lake  is 
both  for  Miniature  and  Painting  in  Oil. 
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Of  the  Dove  Lake. 

This  is  made  likewife  with  Englijh  Allum,  and 
form'd  into  Paftiles  of  the  Thlckncfs  of  one's  Fin- 
ger, and  fo  dry'd.  That  of  Vtnlce  is  abundantly 
finer  than  that  of  Holland  or  Paris,  becaufe  the 
White  that  the  Venetians  ufe,  is  much  finer  and 
prcf>crer  to  give  a  lively  Colour  than  the  White  of 
of  Holland  or  France.  The  Ufe  of  this  Lake  is 
likewife  for  Painting.  There  is  a  third  Sort  call'd 
Liquid- Lake,  of  which  I  (hall  fpeak  in  the  Chap- 
ter of  Fcrnambuca-Braftl. 

Of  fne  Tumcfol  in  Linen. 

The  fine  Turnefol  of  Conjlantin'.ple  is  made  of 
Holland,  or  fine  Cambrick,  which  has  been  dy'd 
with  Cochineal,  by  means  of  fome  Acids.  This  is 
us'd  for  tinging  of  Liquors,  as  Aqua  Vita,  or  the 
like.  The  Turks,  and  others  in  the  Levant,  call 
this  Turnefol  Linen,  the  red  Bixeren. 

Of  Turnefol  in  Cotton,  cr  that  of  Portugal, 

vulgarly  called  SpaniGvWooI. 

The  Portuguefe  bring  this  to  us  in  Cotton, 
which  is  of  the  Figure,  Thicknefs  and  Size  of  a 
Crown-piece  ;  they  ufe  it  to  colour  their  Gellics, 
but  it  is  much  lefs  us'd  than  the  Turnefol  in  Li- 
nen ;  it  ought  to  be  of  a  fine  Red,  the  dryeft  and 
cleaned  that  can  be  had}  and  thefc  arc  all  wc 
have  from  Alt  fleck  Cochineal. 

The  other  Sorts  of  Cochineal  are  the  Campecbyf 
the  Tctrachalle,  and  the  Wild. 

The  Campechy-Cochineal  is  no  other  than  the 
Sittings  of  the  Mifleck  ;  the  Tetrachalle  nothing 
but  the  earthy  or  drofiy  Part  of  the  Campecby ; 
and  the  Wild  or  Seed  Cochineal,  that  which  we 
find  upon  the  Roots  of  the  great  Pimpernel,  call'd 
by  the  Botanifls,  PimpintUa  Sanguijorha. 

[Cochineal  is  the  Ccchinilla  de  Laet.  «o.  Co- 
chtnilta  Hifpanis  Breyn.  Hift.  Cecc.  6.  Ntpalno- 
chezth  feu  Coccus  Indicus  in  Tunis  quibufdam  naf 
cms  Hern.  79.  It  is  a  final]  Infect,  brought  us 
dry'd  from  Mexico,  the  only  Place  in  the  World 
where  it  is  propagated  for  Ufe.  J 

There  is  not,  perhaps,  any  Drug  about  which 
there  have  been  more  Difputes  among  Authors 
than  this  :  It  was  at  firft  long  belicv'a  to  be  a 
Vegetable  Production  ;  and  when  tliat  Error  was 
got  over,  and  the  World  was  perfectly  convinced 
that  it  belong'd  to  the  Animal  Kingdom,  there 
were  yet  a  Number  of  miftaken  Opinions  about 
its  Nature  and  Origin.  It  was  a  long  Time  be- 
licv'd  to  be  of  the  Beetle  Kind,  and  to  rcfemblc 
what  we  call  the  Lady  Com  ;  nay,  fome  have 
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been  fo  hardy  to  affirm,  that  it  was  that  very 
Creature:  And  an  Author  of  fome  Credit,  in 
Conformity  to  this  Opinion,  gave  Figures  of  it  in 
the  different  States  of  an  Hexapode  Worm,  Au- 
rclia,  and  perfect  Bcedej  Changes  neceflary  to 
fupport  that  Account  of  its  Nature,  but  fuch  as 
the  Creature  never  knows.  The  accurate  and  in- 
defatigable Mr.  Levjtnhoeck  came  ncareft  the  finding 
its  true  Production,  in  his  Examination  of  its 
Eggs,  in  which  he  always  difcover'd  a  fix-footed 
Animal :  But  we  never  were  truly  acquainted 
with  its  Nature  and  Origin,  'till  the  accurate  Mr. 
De  Reaumur,  in  his  Memoirs,  Pour  fervir  a 
L'  Hijloire  des  Infdes,  undertook  to  give  the  Hi- 
ftory  of  it.  That  excellent  Author  has  refd  r'd  it 
to  a  Clafs  of  Animals  unknown  'till  his  Difcove- 
ries,  and,  by  him,  call'd  Progallinpcls. 

Its  general  Hiftory  from  him,  and  from  the 
Accounts  of  intelligent  People,  who  have  feen  it 
in  Mexico,  which  agree  very  well  with  his  Opini- 
ons, is  then,  in  few  Words,  that  it  is  a  fix-legg'd, 
viviparous  Infect,  of  which  the  Female  is  only 
us'd,  which  is  produced  from  the  Egg  in  its  per- 
fect Form,  and  has  no  Transformation,  as  it  is 
call'd,  afterwards.  It  is  very  different  from  what 
the  Accounts  of  all  the  older  Authors  have  laid  of 
it,  and  like  no  other  Infect,  but  thofe  of  the  fame 
Clafs.  It  has  no  Wings,  nor  any  Ufe  for  any j 
its  whole  Life,  except  a  few  Weeks  after  it  is 
hatch'd,  being  fpent  in  one  Place,  where  it  is 
fix'd  to  the  Vegetable  it  feeds  on  :  The  Male  is 
fuppos'd  to  be  a  fmall  Fly,  but  is  wholly  unknown 
among  us,  the  Female  only  being  what  we  call 
Cochineal. 

The  great  Plunder,  therefore,  whom  this  name- 
lefs  Author  attempts  to  ridicule,  was  perfectly  in 
the  right,  and  has  the  Honour  to  have  been  the 
firft  who  fpoke  with  any  Degree  of  Propriety  of 
this  Drug  ,  for  his  comparing  it  to  a  Bug,  is  much 
more  juft,  than  the  later  Opinion  of  making  it  a 
kind  of  Lady  Cow,  to  which  it  has  not  the  leaft 
Refemblance. 

[What  our  Author  calls  the  wild  Cochineal,  is 
the  Coecus  Radicum,  Breyn.  Coecus  tinclorius  Poloni- 
eus  quibujdam  Progallinfetle  des  Racines  Reaum. 
T.  4.  p.  116.  It  is  an  Infca  of  the  fame  Clafs 
with  the  Cochineal,  which  remains  the  grcateft 
Part  of  its  Life  fix'd  to  the  Root  of  the  Pclygonum 
PoknicumCocciforum,  I.  B.  3.  378.  Knawel incanum 
fore  majore  pereme  R.  Hijl.  I-  213.  Knatvel fo- 
lio et  fore  candicante  Rupp  fiorgen.  26.  It  is  a  fo 
found  on  the  other  Plants,  and  in  other  Places  be-  * 
fides  Poland ;  but  there,  and  on  that  Plant,  molt 
abundantly.] 

D  2  26.  Of 
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26  Of  the  Scarlet  Grain,  or  Alkcrmcs.  ■ 

TH  E  Scarlet  Grain,  which  the 
Latins  call  Gram  Tinflirum,  the 
Greeks,  Coccus  InfctHrius,  and  the 
Arabs,  Kermen  or  Kcrmes,  is  the  Seed,  or  rather 
Excrement  of  a  little  Shrub,  whole  Leaves  are 
prickly,  almoft  like  thofe  of  Holly,  except  that 
they  are  much  Iefs.  They  are  found  in  great 
Quantities  in  Portugal,  Spatn,  Provence,  and 
Langutdic. 

I  (hall  not  flay  to  defcribe  the  Shrub  which 
bears  this  Grain,  all  Sorts  of  Authors  hiving  made 
mention  of  it :  I  (hall  only  obfcrvc,  that  what  we 
call  the  Grain,  that  is,  the  Kermti,  is  fallen  M 
to  both  the  upper  and  under  Side  of  the  Leaves  of 
this  Shrub  :  And  when  it  is  a  good  Year,  it  is  one 
of  the  principal  Riches  of  the  Countries  where  it 
grows,  cfpccially  fur  the  poor  People,  throughout 
all  Provence  and  Languedoc  ;  where  it  colls  them 
nothing  but  the  Trouble  of  gathering,  and  they 
fell  it  by  the  Pound  to  the  Apothecaries  ;  who, 
from  the  Pulp,  make  a  Syrup  they  call  Alkcrmcs, 
and  the  Remainder  which  is  left  in  the  Sieve  or 
Strainer,  after  it  is  cleans'd,  they  fell  again  to  the 
Dyers,  for  as  much  as  it  coft  them  at  firft.  Thofe 
which  they  would  tranfport,  or  fend  to  other 
Places,  they  dry,  as  well  for  phvfical  Ufe  as  the 
Dyers,  who  ufe  great  Quantities  of  it ;  for  which 
Purpofc  they  chufe  the  Lirgeft  and  moft  weighty, 
and  that  which  is  new,  that  is  to  fay,  of  that 
Year,  with  its  outer  Rind,  the  reddeft  and  clcar.elt 
that  may  be  ;  for  when  it  begins  to  grow  old,  an 
Infect  breeds  in  it  which  eats  through  the  outer 
Rind,  and  hollows  the  Grain  in  fuch  Sort,  that 
it  is  all  Worm-eaten,  very  light,  and  has  nothing 
remaining  of  what  it  was  but  a  fimple  Skin,  which 
greatly  diminishes  its  Virtues.  That  of  Languedet 
pafl'es  for  the  beft,  being  commonly  large,  i  nd  of 
a  very  lively  Red  ;  which  is  contrary  to  that  of  Por- 
tugal, which  is  lefs  efteem'd,  as  being  finallcr, 
leaner,  and  of  a  blackilh  Red. 

The  A 'Hermes,  or  Scarlet  Grain,  is  reckoned 
very  cordial,  and  proper  to  comfort  Women  in 
Child-bed,  giving  half  a  Dram  of  it  in  Powder,  in 
an  Egg,  and  not  Cochineal,  as  many  order,  bc- 
caufe  they  believe  th-fc  two  Drugs  to  have  the 
fame  Virtues.  It  is  alfo  us'd  in  Dying.  The 
Spaniards,  (ss'c.  who  gather  this,  wet  it  with  Vine- 
gar, to  kill  certain  little  Worms  that  are  in  it, 
aud  then  dry  it. 

It  is  proper  here  to  remark  the  Impropriety 
with  which  this  Drug  is  call'd  Grain,  or  Seed; 
it  bang  no  other  than  fmall  Bladders,  which  are 
form'd  on  the  Leaves  and  Bark  of  a  little  Shrub, 
well  known  in  the  Placs  beiorc  nam'd  ;  for  Proof 
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of  which  I  (hall  declare  what  the  fir  A  Phyfician  in- 
fonn'd  me  of  by  Letter,  December  22,  1694  : 
The  Kermti  is  not  a  Seed,  but  the  Shell  of  a 
little  Worm,  which  produces  it  by  prick:  g  the 
Bark  of  the  ILx  or  Holm  Oak,  on  which  it  is 
frcqjent,  and  indoles  itfelf  in  the  Juice  that 
flows  out  at  the  Wound,  as  the  Worms  which 
are  the  Occafion  of  Galls. 

The  Fruit  of  this  Ilex  is  not  the  Kcrmes,  ^iut 
an  Acorn,  like  thofe  of  the  other  Ilexes  ;  and  this 
is  inconteflible  :  So  that  the  Kermrs  fhould  not  be 
called  a  Seed,  but  a  Shell  or  Bladder. 

Of  the  Scarlet  Paftcl. 

A*  to  the  Scarlet  Paftel,  which  is  the  Powder 
that  is  found  in  the  G:ai  1  when  new,  it  ought  to 
be  of  a  very  fine  Red,  of  an  agreeable  Smell, 
and  ought  not  to  he  made  up  with  Vinegar  at  all, 
as  that  commonly  is  which  comes,  iVom  Portugal, 
which  is  done  to  encrcafe  its  Weight,  as  well  as  to 
give  it  a  fine  Colour.  Tnis  Cheat  is  eafy  to  dis- 
cover, becaufe  it  will  be  moift,  and  yield  a  ttrotig 
and  very  difagreeablc  Smell.  This  Pajlel,  which 
is  the  moft  noble  Part  of  the  Seed,  is  never  us'd  at 
all  in  Phyfick,  for  want  of  Knowledge  of  it  j  but 
very  much  by  the  D>ers  for  their  high  Colour. 

Of  Syrup  of  Alkermes. 

The  Syrup  of  Alkermes  is  the  Pulp  of  the  frefh 
Kcrmes,  and  the  Powder  Sugar  of  Erafil,  or  the 
fmall  Loaf-Sugar  reduced  to  Powd:r,  and  mix'd 
together  j  afterwards  they  melt  it  over  a  gentle 
Fire,  then  put  it  into  little  Barrels  made  of  white 
Wood,  fuch  as  wc  receive  it  in.  Great  Quanti- 
ties of  it  are  made,  as  well  at  Nifmes  as  Alont- 
pellicr,  which  they  fend  to  moft  Parts  of  Europe. 

Of  the  dnfedhn  of  Alkermes. 

The  Syrup  of  Kcrmes  is  very  little  us'd  in  Phy- 
fick ;  but  when  it  is  incorporated  into  a  Compo- 
fition  made  of  the  Rennet  Apple,  Rofc- Water, 
Raw  Silk,  and  White  Su«;ar,  Powder  of  Oriental 
Pearl  prcpar'd,  Yellow  Sanders,  fine  Cinnamon,  ' 
Azure  Stone  prcpar'd,  Leaf  Geld,  a  thin  Elec- 
tuary is  made  of  it,  which  we  call  Confection  of 
Alkermes.  Some  add  Mulk  and  Anibergrcafc  1 
but  this  ought  never  to  be  done  unlets  by  the  Ad- 
vice of  a  Phyfician,  thefc  Perfumes  are  what 
many  Women  cannot  he  ir.  As  to  the  Manner 
of  preparing  this  Ccmrection,  thofe  that  are  defi- 
rous  to  make  it,  may  confult  the  Difpenfatorics 
that  treat  r  f  it  ;  hut  we-  have  it  ready  made  from 
Afnitptllier,  a«  die  beft,  becaufe  of  the  Kewnefi 
of  the  Juice,  which  they  have  there  at  Command, 
and  which  they  tranfport  to  otbsi  dilLnt  Parts. 
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But  there  are  a  great  many  Frauds  imposM  upon 
the  World,  particularly  in  France,  under  the  fpe- 
cious  Name  of  Cnfetlkn  of  Alkermes  from  Mont- 
pellier  ;  therefore  'tis  better  for  all  Druggtfts, 
Apothecaries,  and  the  like,  to  buy  the  Juice  or 
Syrup  uncompounded,  to  prevent  their  being 
otherwifc  dccetv'd. 

Monfteur  Charts,  in  his  Difpenfatory,  /.  314, 
attributes  mighty  Virtue?  to  the  true  Confection 
of  AUcermet,  and  fays,  that  the  faid  Confection  is, 
without  doubt,  one  of  the  bed  Cordials  that  was 
ever  difcovcr'd  in  the  Galenical  Phyfick  ;  for  it 
recruits  and  refrefhes  the  vital  and  animal  Spirits, 
allays  the  Palpitation  of  the  Heart  and  Syncope, 
very  much  ftrengthens  the  Brain,  and  other  noble 
Parts,  and  is  an  Enemy  to  Corruption,  prefcrves 
the  natural  Heat,  drives  away  Melancholy  and 
Sadnefs,  and  maintains  the  Body  and  Spirits  in  a 
good  Condition.  It  may  be  taken  by  itfelf,  or 
in  any  other  Liquor,  from  a  Scruple  to  a  Dram 
or  two.  ' 

The  Kermes  y  Ccccum  Infeclsrium, 
Lemery.  Gromtm  &  Ciccus  Baphiea,  has  a  thick 
Shell  or  Hufk,  like  the  Juniper- Berry 
is  round,  fmooth,  fhining,  of  a  fine  red,  fill'd 
with  a  Juice  of  the  fame  Colour,  of  a  vinous 
Smell,  the  Tafte  a  little  bitter,  but  agreeable. 
The  Tree  which  produces  it  is  a  little  Shrub, 
whofe  Leaves  are  like  the  Holly,  but  lefs,  and 
more  indebted  on  their  Sides  with  prickly  Thorns  : 
The  Branches  bear  Abundance  of  Shells  as  well 
Flowers,  which  afterwards  turn  into  Fruit,  which 

Sows  in  feparatc  Places.  The  Fruit  is  oval,  and 
ick,  cover'd  at  the  Top  with  a  black  Cap  :  The 
Skin  of  it  is  of  the  Nature  almoft  of  Leather ; 
it  contains  a  Kernel  which  is  divided  into  two 
Halves.  This  Shrub  grows  in  the  hot  Countries, 
as  was  faid  before. 

The  Origin  of  the  Kermesy  proceeds  from  a 
Kind  of  little  Worm  in  the  Holmey  or  green 
O.k,  on  which  they  feed  ;  it  produces  a  Cod 
Which  is  fill'd  with  Juice,  and  which  is  very  red 
when  it  is  brought  to  us.  This  little  In  fed  is 
imlos'd  in  the  Cod.  We  have  had  a  very  curious 
Difcovcry  of  this,  from  Mr.  Ftmm,  chief  Phy- 
fician  CO  the  King  ;  and  it  is  conlirm'd  bv  a  Cir- 
cumftance,  which  is  apparent  when  the  Kermes  is 
dru'd,  for  then  it  is  fill'd  with  a  vaft  Quantity  of 
Worms  and  Flies,  almoft  imperceptible,  which 
convert  all  the  internal  Subllance  of  the  Berry 
into  little  Infects,  and  leave  nothing  but  a  light 
Hufk  or  Skin  behind.  'Tis  eal'y  to  appprchend  that 
thefe  little  Worms,  (Sc.  come  from  the  Eggs 
which  the  firft  Worms  which  cntcr'd  the  Cod 
produe'd.  To  remedy  thjs  Accident]  which  fo 
much  concern*  the  good  Effect  of  the  Kermes, 
every  one  oug'it  to  let  the  Cck1>  lie  fome  Time  in 
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Vinegar  before  they  are  dry'd,  by  which  Means 
the  acid  Liquor  will  deftroy  thofe  little  Worms. 

[Kermes  is  the  Chermes  feu. Coccus  infttlorius. 
Park.  1395.  Chermes,  Grana  Ttnelcrum,  Coccus 
baphiea.  Coccus  Infetlorum.  Mont.  Ex.  9.  Ker- 
mes five  Chermes.  Ind.  Med.  43.  It  is  an  Infect 
brought  to  us  from  Provence  and  LanguedoCy  where 
it  is  found  on  the  Ilex  Coecigeray  or  Scarlet  Oak. 
The  Ilex  Aqui folia  five  Ctccigera .  Par  k.  1 394. 
Ilex  aculeata  Cocci  glandifera.  C.  B.  Pin.  428. 
Tourn.  Inft.  583. 

There  have  been  almoft  as  many  and  as  various 
Opinions  about  the  Nature  of  this  Drug,  as  of 
the  former  :  It  has  been  guefs'd  by  many  to  be  a 
Vegetable,  and  by  many  others  to  be  an  Animal 
Subft.incc  ;  and  not  only  Mr.  Fagotty  but  fincc 
him  the  Count  Marfigli  has  alfo  endeavour'd  to 
prove  it  to  be  a  Vegetable  Excrefcencc. 

The  firlt  who  open'd  a  Way  to  the  true  Dif- 
covery  of  what  it  was,  were  MefT.  De  la  Hire 
and  Sedileau,  in  the  Accounts  they  gave  of  the 
Green-Houfc  Bug,  as  we  call  it ;  an  mfc<£t  of  the 
fame  Kind  very  common  on  Orange-Trees  :  Mr. 
Cejlori  after  them  gave  alfo  very  great  Light  in- 
to it  ;  but  the  true  and  accurate  Account  of  its 
Nature  and  Origin  wc  owe  to  the  fame  celebrated 
Mr.  De  Reaumur-y  who,  from  the  Obfcrvations 
of  other  eminent  Naturalifts,  and  his  own  Expe- 
riments, determines  it  to  be  of  a  Clafs  of  Infects 
little  underftood  before  his  Time,  and  which  he 
caUs  Gallinfeds. 

The  Male  of  this  Species  is  alfo  a  fmall  Fly, 
but  the  Female  without  Wings,  and  fix'd  as  the 
Cochineal  to  the  Tree  it  feeds  on.  It  is  wonder- 
fully prolifick,  often  containing  not  lefs  than  two 
thoufand  Eggs,  every  one  of  which  produces  an 
Infect  in  its  perfect  Form,  and  the  Females  fubje3 
to  no  Kind  of  Transformation  afterwards. 

The*  Confection  was  originally  a  Compofition 
of  Mefuey  but  has  undergone  many  Alterations 
iince.  Our  College  Difpenfatory  has  ordcr'd  it 
in  a  more  limple  and  eafy,  and  at  the  fame  Time 
a  much  better  Way  than  any  of  the  former  $ 
wh:>  h  is  a>»  follows  :  Take  Rofc- Water  two 
Pound,  Juice  of  Kermes  three  Pound,  fine  Sugar 
one  Pound  ;  boil  thefe  almoft  to  the  Conliftence 
of  Honey,  and  then  ftir  in  the  Powders  of  Cin- 
namon and  Lignum  Aloes,  of  each  fix  Drams.] 

27.  Of  Amomum  in  Berry,  and  the  Rofe 
of  Jericho. 

THE  Amomum  Racemofum,  or  that 
in  Clufteis,  or  the  Rairin  Amo~  Pomet. 
muniy  is  a  Kind  of  Fruitwe  receive  by 
the  Way  of  Holland  or  Marfeittes  :  It  grows  in 
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feveral  Parts  of  the  Eafi-Indies  ;  we  feldom  fee 
it  in  Bunches,  but  much  oftner  in  the  Tingle  Pod. 

It  grows  upon  4  Shrub  whofe  Leaves  are  of  a 
pal;  Green,  longilh  and  narrow  ;  it  is,  in  fome 
Sort,  like  a  Mufcat  Grape  in  Colour,  Size  and 
Figure,  but  it  is  much  fuller  of  Seed,  and  has 
lefs  Juice  in  it. 

It  is  alfo  particular  in  this,  that  all  the  Pods 
being  without  Stalks,  are  ftrongly  ftuck,  and  as 
it  were  glued  againft  a  long  Nerve,  which  they 
encircle  round  to  its  End  almoft,  and  which  ferves 
them  for  Bafis  and  Support,  like  the  Grains  of 
Pepper  :  The  Top  is  terminated  by  a  Kind  of 
Button,  and  it  is  generally  divided  into  Cells. 

On  Opening  thefe  Pods  we  find  them  full  of 
fquare  purple  Seeds,  join'd  and,  as  it  were,  glued 
to  one  another,  making  altogether  a  round  Fi- 
gure, conformable  to  that  of  the  Pod,  and  which 
ore  cover'd  with  a  white  Film  very  delicate,  and 
divided  into  great  Heaps  by  a  like  Membrane, 
but  in  fuch  a  Manner  as  makes  it  eafy  to  feparatc 
them  :  Their  Tafte  is  fharp  and  biting,  and  their 
Smell  extremely  piercing  and  aromatick. 

Chufe  the  freihcft  Seed  you  can  get,  with  the 
roundeft  Huflc,  and  of  the  moll  lively  fair  Colour, 
heavy,  and  well  fill'd.  Caft  away  what  is  light 
and  open,  containing  a  black  withered  Seed  ;  out 
efteem  thofe  that  are  well  fill'd  with  Seed,  large, 
plump,  of  a  warm  picquant  Tafte,  very  aroma- 
tick, and  the  moft  referabling  the  Cardamoms  : 
It  contains  a  great  Quantity  of  volatile  Salt  and 
«talted  Oil. 

The  chief  Ufe  of  the  Amentum  is  for  Treacle, 
fuch  as  that  of  Venice  London,  &c.  for  which 
make  ufe  of  the  cleaneft  and  beft  fed  Seed.  It  is 
alfo  ufed  to  incide,  digeft,  rcfift  Poifon,  expel 
Wind,  ftrengthen  the  Stomach,  give  an  Appe- 
tite, and  promote  the  Afenfes. 

Several  Perfons  do  not  know  this  Drug  but  un- 
der the  Name  of  the  great  Cardamom,  which  is 
no  other  but  the  Grain  of  Paradife,  of  which  I 
ihall  take  Notice  in  the  following  Chapter.  There 
are  other  Seeds  which  bear  the  Name  of  the 
Amomum,  as  that  of  Pliny,  which  is  a  red  Fruit, 
and  altogether  like  that  which  is  within  the 
Fruit  of  the  Alkeking,  which  grows  on  a  Shrub 
which  is  very  common.  There  is  another  Sort 
which  the  Dutch  and  Englijh  call  Amtmi,  and  we 
famaica-Pebper,  which  is  the  Fruit  of  an  Indian 
Tiee,  as  will  be  feen  in  its  proper  Place.  I  muft 
advertife  you,  that  when  you  meet  with  the 
Name  of  Amomum,  or  Awomi,  in  Authors,  vou 
ought  to  ufe  no  other  than  this  duller 'd  Amo- 
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which  the  Defcription  before  is  given  of  j  but 
there  are  feveral  other  little  Seeds  call'd  by  that 
Name,  as  the  Amomum  falfum,  feu  Pfeudeamo- 
mum,  or  the  Baftard  Amomum  :  It  is  a  little  black 
Fruit  of  the  Nature  of  the  Goofcbcrry  or  the 
Juniper  Bern',  which  grows  upon  a  Goofcberry 
Bufh,  call'd  Grcjfularia  ntn  fpinofa,  frttcTu  nigro% 
or  the  Goofeberry  without  Pickles,  with  black 


All  Perfons  that  deliver  any  Receipts 
Lerwry.    concerning  Amomum,  mean  the  Amo- 
Ractrnofum,  or  duftcr'd  Amomum^ 


Fruit,  or  the  black  Goofcbcrry.  'Tis  of  little 
or  no  Ufe  in  PhyCck,  any  more  than  the  Ants- 
mum  of  Pliny. 

The  fmall  Spice  which  the  Dutch  and  Portu- 
guefe  call  Amomum,  and  the  French  Pepper  of 
Thevet,  is  round,  and  as  big,  or  bigger,  than 
Pepper ;  of  a  reddifh  Colour,  appearing  at  one 
End  like  a  fmall  Crown,  of  a  I  arte  and  Smell 
like  a  Clove,  a  little  pungent  and  aromatick  ;  it 
has  likewife  the  Virtue  of  the  Clove,  but  is  fcar- 
cer.  Some  call  it  the  fmall  round  Clove,  as  is 
defcrib'd  by  Bauhin,  p.  194,  with  the  Name  of 
Amomum  quorundam  odore  Caryophilli. 

[This  is  the  Amomum  Racemofum,  C.  B.  Pin. 
413*    Amomum  novum  Cardamomi  vulgaris  faciet 
Jive  Indicus  racemus.  J.  B.  2.  195.    It  is  brought 
to  us  from  the  Eafl-Indies. 

The  Dcfcriptions  of  Simples  among  the  old 
Authors,  particularly  the  Arabians,  arc  fo  Ibort 
and  imperfect,  that  notwithftanding  the  Perfection 
that  the  Knowledge  of  Botany  is  now  arriv'd  at, 
it  is  not  known  what  was  the  true  Amomum  of 
the  Antients,  almoft  every  Author  having  had  a 
different  Opinion  about  it.  However,  if  this  be 
not  the  very  Amomum  of  the  Antients,  it  at  leaft 
comes  the  neareft  it  of  all  others,  and  ought  to 
be  ufed  wherever  Amomum  is  prcfcribcd.J 

28.  Of  the  Great  Candamome. 

TP  H  E  great  Cardamome,  which  the 
A    /recall  Manigue/te,  or  Grains  Pomet. 
of  Paradife,  is  a  triangular  Seed  of  a 
reddifh  Colour  witliout,  and  white  within,  of 
an  acrid  picquant  Tafte,  like  that  of  Pepper  ; 
which  is  the  Reafon  that  the  Hawkers  frequently 
fell  it  for  Pepper. 

The  Plant  which  bears  this  Seed,  has  green 
Leaves,  among  which  comes  a  Fruit,  or  rather  a 
Hufk,  of  the  Size  and  Figure  of  a  Fig,  of  a  fine 
red  Colour,  in  which  arc  endos'd  thefe  Grains  of 
Paradifc  :  It  is  call'd  Maniguette,  or  Afelagueftef 
from  a  City  of  Africk,  call'd  Melcga,  from 
whence  they  ufed  to  bring  it  into  France  ;  but  at 
prefent  it  is  brought  from  feveral  Countries,  by 
the  Way  of  St.  Malo,  and  other  Places. 

It  ought  to  be  chofen  of  a  high  Colour,  frefl), 
well  fed,  and  of  an  acrid  piercing  Tafte. 

[The 
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[The  Grana  Paradiji  are  the  Cardamomum 
At-.-,  bum  majui.  Gc-r.  1^58.  Cardamom  genus 
maximum,  Grana  Paradift  feu  Melltguetta*  &c. 
J.  B.  2.  204.  They  are  brought  to  us  from 
Guinea*  and  are  of  a  Tafte  between  Cardamom- 
Seeds  and  Pepper.  They  ought  to  be  diftinguifh'd 
from  the  true  Cardamomum  ma  jus,  and  it  is  a  great 
Error  to  ufe  them  in  the  Place  of  it.  The  true 
Cardamomsan  tnajus*  is  the  Cardamomum  cum  Jili- 
quis  longis.  J.  B.  2.  205.  Cardamomum  nuijus 
Officinarum.  C.  B.  P.  413.  This  is  brought  us 
from  fava*  but  is  very  feldom  feen  in  the  Shops. 
The  Hufks  are  fometimes  as  long  as  ones  Finger, 
and  full  of  an  angular  brown  aromatick  Seed  ; 
and  this  is  what  is  defcribed  by  Pomet  in  the  Be- 
ginning of  the  following  Chapter. } 

29.  Of  the  true  Great  Cardamomc,  and  the 
Small  Cardamomc 

TH  E  true  great  Cardamome  is  a  reddifh,  fharp, 
angular  Seed,  enclofed  in  a  Pod  of  the 
Length  of  a  Child's  Finger,  made  triangular  ;  it 
grows  upon  a  Plant,  which  fomc  have  afTur'd  me 
is  very  luxuriant,  and  whofc  Leaves  are  like  thofe 
of  the  Trefoil,  ending  in  a  Point,  and  much  in- 
dented ;  it  grows  in  fevcral  Parts  of  India  : 
Thcfe  Pods  are  very  rarely  brought  into  France* 
and  are  of  very  little  Ufe,  becaufe  the  little  or 
fmalleft  Cardamome  is  more  enquired  for,  as  well 
by  Foreigners  as  ourfelves,  as  having  much  more 
Virtue  in  it  than  the  true  great  Sort.  However, 
as  it  is  fometimes  met  with,  I  fhall  obfervc  that 
it  ought  to  be  chofe  new,  and  fuch  as  comes 
nearcft  the  Tafte,  &c.  of  the  fmallcr  Carda- 

The  fmall  Cardamome*  which  is  what  is  moil 
common  among  us,  and  brought  from  Holland* 
is  a  little  Hulk  or  Pod  of  a  triangular  Figure,  on 
the  Outfide  of  a  light  grey,  ftrip'd  and  adorn'd 
with  a  fmall  Tail  of  the  fame  Colour.  When 

Tn'd,  you'll  find  a  Quantity  of  fmall  Seed  in  it 
the  Figure  and  Tafle  of  the  Amomum*  of 
which  I  have  been  fpcaking  of  before. 

The  Plant  which  bears  the  fmall  Cardamome  is 
as  yet  unknown  to  me,  notwithstanding  the  dili- 
gent Enquiries  I  have  made  ;  but  in  all  Appear- 
ance, it  is  like  the  true  great  Sort,  and  has  no 
other  DifFercnce,  but  what  the  Diverfity  of  Places 
where  it  grows  gives  it.  It  is  brought  to  us  by 
the  Dutch  and  Englijh,  from  the  Kingdom  of 
Vifapour*  where  it  is  very  fcarce,  and  only  ufed 
at  the  Tables  of  the  Great,  being  the  beft  Spice 
of  that  Country.  Chufc  the  frefheft,  well  fed, 
weighty  and  leaft  fill'd  with  empty  Hufks  aiid  little 
Straws,  well  dried  and  found  :  It  is  belt  not  to 
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open  the  Hufk>  'till  the  Time  of  ufing  the  Seed, 
becaufe  it  keeps  much  beft  in  them  :  When  they 
are  to  be  ufed,  fcparate  them  from  the  Hufks, 
and  chufc  the  molt  compact,  beft  fed,  higheft 
colour'd,  and  moft  aromatick :  This  we  chiefly 
ufe  in  Medicine,  but  the  Dutch  ufe  it  much  for 
chewing. 

His  Defcription  of  the  great  and  IcfTcr 
Cardamome  differs  nothing  from  Pomet  :  Lemery. 
But  the  third  or  leaft  Sort  is  call'd  Am- 
ply Cardamome  for  its  Excellence,  becaufc  it  is 
better  and  moft  ufed  of  any  of  the  three.  It  is 
brought  to  us  in  little  triangular  Hufks  or  Pods, 
of  an  Alh  Colour,  tending  to  white  ;  they  ftick 
or  adhere  together  by  little  Fibres,  but  are  eafily 
divided  from  their  curious  Coverings  ;  the  Seed  u 
then  of  a  purplifh  Colour,  and  of  an  acrid,  bi- 
ting, aromatick  Tafte.  All  the  Cerdamomes  con  - 
tain  in  them  a  great  deal  of  volatile  Salt,  and  ef- 
fential  Oil. 

They  are  proper,  particularly  the  leaft,  to  at- 
tenuate and  refine  the  grofs  Humours,  to  expel 
Wind,  fortify  the  Head  and  Stomach,  afTift  Di- 
geftion,  excite  Seed,  provoke  Urine  and  the 
Terms,  refift  malignant  Vapours,  and  to  chew 
in  the  Mouth  to  procure  Spittle.  It  is  call'd  Car- 
damome* or  fwect  Naflurtium*  becaufe  it  has  a 
Smell  much  like  the  Naflurtium*  or  CrcfTe,  from 
whence  it  is  deriv'd. 

They  are  ufed  from  half  a  Dram  to  a  Dram 
in  Powder,  or  you  may  make  a  Decoction  of 
them  in  Wine  or  Water.  Cardamome- Water  is 
made  of  them,  being  fweeten'd  with  double  re- 
fin'd  Sugar  ;  'tis  a  very  good  Stomachick  Water, 
helps  Digeftion,  and  is  an  Antidote  againft  the 
Plague,  or  any  malignant  Difcafe.  A  Tincture 
drawn  from  it  in  Tincture  of  Salt  of  Tartar,  is 
excellent  againft  the  Stone,  Strangury  or  Stop- 
page of  Urine.  Dofc  from  two  Drams  to  half 
an  Ounce. 

[This  is  the  Cardamomum  Jimpliciter  in  Officinis 
diclum.  C.  B.  Pin.  414.  Cardamomum  cum  filiquit 
feu  thtcis  hrtvibus.  J.  B.  1.  205.  It  is  brought  to 
us  chiefly  from  Malabar.  The  Plant  which  pro- 
duces the  true  great  Cardamome  is  common  in  the 
Woods  of  fava  ;  it  grows  to  the  Height  of  fe- 
ven  Feet ;  the  Sulk  is  ftrong,  and  envclop'd  by 
the  Leaves,  as  the  Stalks  of  fomc  culmeferous 
Plants,  but  not  jointed  like  them  :  The  Flowers 
grow  on  the  Tops  of  the  Stalk  and  Branches, 
and  are  like  the  Flowers  of  our  Hvaeinths,  white, 
with  a  purple  Border  round  die  Edge.  The 
Leaves  bruifed  yield  a  pleafant  Smell,  and  are 
hoary  underneath. 

1  hat  which  bears  the  Iefier  Cardamome  has  a 
Stalk  jointed  l;kc  the  Reed,  and  befct  with 
Leav  es  not  unlike  thofe  of  (be  fame  Plaiit.   It  Is 
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two,  or  at  the  utmoft  three  Feet  high  ;  the  Flowers 
are  of  a  whitifti  yellow,  and  four-Ieav'd  ;  after 
wl  ich  come  the  Pods,  which  are  the  Cardamo- 
mum  minus  of  the  Shops.  Thcfe  Flowers  and 
Pods  do  not  grow,  as  in  the  larger  Kind,  cn  the 
Tops  of  the  Branches,  but  upon  particular  fepa- 
ratc  Stalks,  that  arife  from  the  Root  without 
Leaves,  and  that  pcrifh  as  foon  as  the  Seed  is  ripe.  J 

30.  Of  the  Nigella  Romana. 

THE  Nigella  Rcmana  Seed  is  the 
Seed  of  a  Plant  about  two  Feet 
high,  having  little  green  Leaves  indent- 
ed and  fnipp'd  deep,  among  which  come  white 
blueifh  Flowers,  and  then  Hufks  r,r  Pods,  in 
which  are  contain'd  a  longifli  Seed  of  a  grey  Co- 
lour, piquant  Tafte,  a  ftrong  and  arcmatick  Smell. 

Chufc  the  neweft,  plumpeft  Seed,  of  a  fine 
bright  yellow,  of  the  molt  aromatick  Smell  as  well 
as  Tafte,  that  you  can  poflibly  meet  with  :  That 
which  comes  from  Italy  is  the  beft,  and  more 
eftcem'd  than  that  which  grows  among  our  Corn. 
The  Ufe  of  this  Seed  is  to  kill  Worms,  correct 
Wind  ;  and  fome  Pcrfuns  affirm  it  to  be  a  very 
good  Antidote  ;  they  reckon  it  likewife  very  ufc- 
ful  to  create  Milk  in  Nurfe-s. 

[This  is  the  Seed  of  the  Gitb  Qfftcln.  nigella 
Flare  minore  /implies  condido.  C.  B.  Pin.  145. 
Melantbium  Calyce  ft  Flore  minore  Semine  nigra, 
j.  B.  3.  208.  It  is  a  Plant  of  a  Foot  high  ; 
the  Leaves  are  finely  divided,  the  Flower  and 
Seed  Vcflel  both  large  for  the  Size  of  the  Plant, 
snd  the  Seed  VeflH  is  divided  into  five  Cells.  It 
is  very  little  ufed  in  Phyficfc.J 

There  are  fcveral  other  Sorts  of  Seed,  which  I 
(hall  forbear  to  mention,  becaufc  wc  fcldom  meet 
with  them,  as  the  AIenfet  Meffiy  oxMungOy  which 
the  Indians  ufe  the  Plant  of  to  feed  their  Horfcs 
with,  and  the  Seed  in  Phyfick  to  cure  Fevers,  as 
wc  may  fee  in  the  Indian  Hiftory  of  Garcias  ab 
Hcrto. '  There  is  another  Sort,  the  Bifnague,  as 
yet  very  fcarce,  which  the  Turks  ufe,  as  fcveral 
Perlbns  of  Quality  in  Frau;e  do,  to  clean  their 
Teeth.  Another  Kind  there  is,  call'd  China 
.f nifty  or  Radian,  which  ferves  th;  Eafte-rn 
People,  in  Imitation  of  the  Cbinefey  to  prepare 
their  Tea  and  their  Sorlec. 

This  Seed  is  entirely  like  that  of  the  Ccloquin- 
tiday  except  that  it  is  of  a  dun  Colour,  as  that 
it  fhines  and  is  of  an  agreeable  Smell  :  It  is  con- 
tain'd in  fma!l  Pods,  thick  and  hard.  'Tis  with 
this  Sed,  and  the  Root  Nifty  that  the  Cbinefe 
m.ike  their  Drink  of  Tea  and  Scrlec  more  agree- 
able than  in  France  :  The  Quantity  is  two  Drams 
•f  Nfi,  four  Ounces  of  boiling  Water,  half  an 
Ounc«  of  Tea,  and  a  Drain  of  China  Ami  feed. 
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There  are  a  great  many  other  Seeds  worth  the 
Druggift's  Knowledge,  as  well  as  others  ;  but 
they  oeing  fo  common,  it  would  be  counted  fu- 
perfluous  to  name  them,  as  Lettuce,  Violet,  Suc- 
cory, Poppy,  Mallows,  Turnep,  Radifti,  Holy- 
oak,  Fleawort,  &c. 

There  arc  other  Seeds  commonly  in  Ufe,  and 
as  commonly  known,  as  the  four  cold  Seeds, 
Citruls,  or  Water-Melons,  Gourd,  Mclcjro, 
and  Cucumber,  which  are  chiefly  ufed  for  Emiul- 
fions,  and  (bmctimes  to  exprefs  a  cooling  Oil 
from  them  for  the  Skin,  nnd  other  Things  of  the 
like  Nature,  that  tend  to  the  Otnament  of  the 
Completion,  &e.  The  Method  of  making  all 
Sorts  of  Oil  by  Expreflion,  is  fo  univerfally 
known,  it  would  be  loft  Labour  to  expatiate  upon 
it,  there  being  no  more  in  it  than  blanching  the 
Seed,  beating  it  in  a  Mortar,  and  prefling  the  Oil 
from  it  cold  :  After  t^c  fame  Way  is  made  the 
Oil  of  Ben,  White  Pne,  Poppy,  fweet  or  bitter 
Almonds,  Piftacia  Nuts,  CSV. 

Authors  have  alfo  given  the  Name  of  a  Seed 
to  a  Sort  of  Plant  which  has  neither  Leaves  or 
Root,  which  is  what  we  call  Dodder  of  Thyme, 
whofe  Defcription  you  will  find  in  die  Chapter  of 
Epitbymum. 

31.  Of  the  Sago  of  the  Indies. 

QAGON,  or  Sagty  is  a  round  Seed,  whitifh, 
U  but  a  little  tending  to  grey  ;  it  is  unequal  in 
Shape  and  Size,  and  is  not  bigger  than  the  Head 
of  a  large  Pin. 

This  Seed  is  but  little*  known  in  France  ;  its 
Tafte  is  Stiptick,  tending  to  infipid,  and  not  un- 
like Piedmont  Rice,  or  clcans'd  Millet.  The 
Indians  boil  it  'till  it  is  converted  to  a  Jelly,  with 
which  they  nourifli  thcmfelves  for  a  Time,  and 
believe  it  has  the  Virtue  to  rc-eftablifli  their 
Health  and  prolong  their  Days. 

It  has  been  long  in  Difpute  what  Part  of  the 
Tree  or  Plant  which  produe'd  if,  the  Saga 
really  was,  and  many  others  as  well  as  Pcmet 
have  taken  it  for  a  Seed;  but  later  Difcoveries 
have  nude  it  certain,  that  it  is  prepar'd  from 
the  Fstcula  of  the  Pith  of  a  Species  of  Indian 
Palm.  The  Palma  Indica  candice  in  annulos  t>rotu- 
bantts  dijlincliy  frufiu  prunifoi  mi.  R.  Hi},  z. 
1630.  Zagu,  feu  Arbor  farinij "era.  Jonf.  Dendr. 
144.  It  is  prepar'd  by  taking  out  t'  e  Pith,  and 
beating  it  in  lar^re  Mortars;  and  afterwards  mi:, 
fog  Water  with  it,  and  ftrain>ng  the  Liquor,  the 
Faeula:  of  which  they  form  into  Cakes  for  their 
own  Ufe,  eating  them  as  Bread  when  their  Rice 
is  fcarce  ;  and  Part  of  it  they  granulate  and  dry, 
to  fend  into  Europe. 

The  End  of  the  firA  Bttk  of  SEEDS. 
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PREFACE. 

I Under/land,  by  the  Root,  that  Part  of  a  Plant  which  is  in  the  Earth,  and  which 
draws  in  the  Nutrition,  and  communicates  it  to  other  Parts  produc*d  from  thence,  as  the 
Stalk,  the  Leaves,  the  Seed,  &c.  The  Roots  which  we  commonly  fell,  are  not  only 
many  in  Number,  but  very  different  in  Figure  and  Virtue.  Our  Herbarifts  fupply  us  with 
many,  which  require  no  other  Preparation  than  to  be  cleansed  and  dry'd,  which  is  fometimes 
well,  and  fometimes  ill  done,  according  to  the  Capacities  of  ehe  Herb-Dealers ;  fucb  as  F.nula 
Campana  Roots,  Marlh- mallows,  Avens,  and  the  like.  We  have  others  brought  from 
foreign  Countries,  from  fome  of  which  the  Heart,  or  inner  bard  Subftance,  is  taken  out,  be- 
caufe  it  is  ftringy,  bard,  and  ufelefs,  as  Turbith,  Baftard  Turbith,  White  Dictamny,  &c. 
as  is  pratlis*d  here  upon  feveral  Roots,  as  Cinqucfoil,  &c.  We  have  others  brought  to  us 
cut  into  Slices,  as  Jalap,  Mechoacan  j  in  little  Bits,  as  the  Lcffer  Galingal ;  in  larger 
Pieces,  as  Rhubarb  and  Rhaponic  ;  in  the  entire  Root,  as  Angelica  j  fome  adorn'd  with 
their  Leaves,  as  the  Virginia  Snake-Root  others  are  brought  in  long,  ftringy  Fibres,  as 
Sarfaparilla  ;  and  laft  of  all,  fome  are  wajh'd  and  cleans*!  from  their  outward  Skins,  as 
Florentine  Orris,  and  the  like. 

There  is  no  lefs  Difficulty  in  the  Knowledge  of  Roots  than  of  Seeds,  as  well  by  reafon  of 
their  different  Kinds,  as  the  feveral  Marks  which  many  of  them  have  in  common,  'lis  for 
this  Reafon  we  ought  to  be  very  circumfpctl  in  our  Choice,  and  know  the  main  DiftinBions  of 
every  one,  to  make  an  exacl  Judgment  of  them,  which  is  difficult  to  be  done  without  Prac- 
tice, and  where  a  Man  does  not  make  it  his  continual  Bufinefs.  Tbofe  who  want  Roots, 
ought  not  to  go  about  bunting  for  the  bejl  Bargains,  but  apply  themfelves  to  Merchants  in 
wbofe  Probity  they  can  put  their  Confidence,  efpeeiaily  when  the  Price  is  any  thing  confidcr- 
able. 

Tbofe  Perfons  who  value  not  their  Confidence,  make  no  Scruple  at  all  to  fell  one  Thing  for 
another,  and  afk  as  muih  for  an  Ounce  of  the  Root  they  deceive  you  with,  as  they  would 
fell  a.  Pound  of  it  for  under  its  own  Name',  as  fome  People  fell  Tormentil  for  Contra- 
ycrva.  7/  is  not  to  a  Perfin's  Advantage  to  lead  himfelf  with  a  great  Quantity  of  thife 
Coodi,  efpeeiaily  fucb  as  there  is  not  a  large  Demand  for,  as  well  becaufe  of  the  Wafie  in 
keeping  them,  as  becaufe  many  are  fubjecl  to  be  Worm-eaten,  as  Angelica,  the  Acorus  Ve- 
rus,  6f<r.  and  to  fpoil,  as  Rhubarb,  and  the  like. 

i.  Of  Ipecacuanha,  or  Ipecacuana.         Thiclcnefs  of  the  Barrel  of  a  middling  Quill, 

which  the  Dutch  and  Portugueze  bring  us  from 

THE  Ipecacuana,   call'd  Begu-    many  Parts  of  America,  and  which  is  found  no 
quflla,  likewife  Sptcacuanha  Ca~    where  but  where  there  arc  Gold  Mines,  which 
gofangoy   Bccuh,    Behcuh,   or    has  been  the  Occafton  of  one  of  its  Nam.s.  This 
the  Golden  Mine  Root,  is  a  little  Roc t  about  the    is  gathcr'd  by  chafe  that  arc  condemn'd  to  the 
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Mines  ;  and  that  which  makes  it  the  (career,  is, 
that  the  moft  indufrrious  Labourer  Cannot  get 
cbove  a  Dozen  Pound  of  it  in  a  Year  ;  and  if  it 
were  not  that  it  is  exchang'd  for  other  Merchan- 
dizes, it  would  be  much  aVarcr  than  it  is.  The 
Duuh  and  others  bring  us  three  Sorts  of  Ipccacu- 
ana,  to  wit,  the  brown,  which  is  the  firft  and 
belt  Sort,  and  confequendy  the  deareft  ;  the  ie- 
cond,  which  is  grey,  inclining  a  little  to  red,  and 
white  within,  is  lefs  ftrong  than  the  brown  ;  the 
third  is  the  white,  of  which  I  fhall  fpeak  after- 
wards. 

Thefe  Plants  call'd  Ipecacuana,  as  well  the 
brown  as  the  grey,  are  of  a  fmall  Height,  partly 
creeping,  partly  riling  about  half  a  Foot  high  ; 
the  Leaves  of  them  are  like  thofc  of  the  Pelli- 
tsry  of  the  Wall,  in  the  Middle  of  them  grow 
white  Flowers  of  five  Leaves  apiece,  fupportcd 
by  little  Heads  with  a  Sort  of  brown  Berries, 
which  when  they  arc  ripe,  are  of  a  reddifh  brown 
Colour,  and  of  the  Size  of  a  wild  Cherry  :  Thcfe 
Berries  contain  a  wliite  Pulp  full  of  Juice,  in 
which  are  enclolcd  two  Seeds,  hard  and  ycllowifh, 
approaching  to  the  Figure  of  a  Lentile. 

This  Root  ought  to  be  chofe  frefli,  new  and 
well  fed,  wrinkled,  hard  to  be  broke,  refmous  in 
its  Subftance,  and  having  a  Non  e  in  the  Middle  ; 
take  care  that  it  be  not  mix'd  with  the  Stalk,  Fi- 
laments, or  Threads,  which  thole  tlat  fell  it  of- 
tentimes throw  amongft  it  ;  and  that  it  be  of  an 
acrid,  bitter  and  difagrecable  Taflc.  Some  Friends 
that  I  have  at  Li/ben,  in  HsllarJ,  and  at  Mar- 
fcilles,  have  allured  me,  that  the  beft  Ipecacuana 
is  the  brown,  which  is  chiefly  that  which  comes 
from  the  Gold  Mines,  and  that  the  other  two 
Sorts  are  brought  from  the  lowernioft  Parts  of 
the  Mountains  thereabouts  and  other  moift  Places. 

The  Ufe  of  the  {aid  Root,  is  for  the  Cure  of 
Dyfenteries  ;  feveral  People  will  have  it  that  this 
Root  is  alcxiterial  ;  but  notwithstanding  that,  I 
would  not  advifc  any  Body  to  make  ufe  of  it, 
but  with  great  Precautions,  and  by  the  Advice  of 
underftanding  People,  becaufe  it  works  with  Vio- 
lence, whether  given  in  Infufion  or  Subftance. 
The  common  Dofe  is  from  half  a  Dram  to  a 
Dram  in  Powder,  taken  in  any  proper  Liquid  in 
the  Morning  fading,  and  giving  proper  Liquids 
two  Hours  afterwards. 

This  Root  vomits  before  it  acts  as  an  Aftringcnt, 
which  is  different  from  the  Operation  of  other 
Aftringents. 

Of  the  White  Ipccacuana. 

The  JVhite  Ipecacuana  differs  from  the  other 
two,  in  that  the  Root  is  white,  and  altogether 
made  like  the  white  Bcbcn,  or  the  white  Die 
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tamny  Root,  and  the  Leaves  rcfemble  thofc  of  the 
round  Garden-Sorrel.  The  Spaniards  and  Par- 
tuguefe  prefer  this  White  Jptcacuana  before  the  two 
foregoing  Sorts,  efpccially  for  their  Women  with 
Child,  and  little  Infants,  by  reafon  it  works  with 
lefs  Violence,  and  is  commonly  given  in  Sub- 
ftancc from  half  a  Dram  to  a  Dram,  and  in  In- 
fufion to  two  Drams. 

In  the  Month  of  January  1690,  there  war  a 
Thcfis  in  the  Phyfick  Schools  of  Parity  concern- 
ing the  BrafU  Rooty  or  Ipecacuana  ;  in  which  it 
was  obferv'd,  that  the  Americans  had  it  in  very 
great  Elteem,  as  well  becaufe  they  believ'd  it  was 
a  very  powerful  Antidote,  as  becaufe  it  was  very 
ufeful  for  the  Cure  of  many  tedious  and  troublc- 
fome  Difeafcs  ;  but,  above  all,  for  the  Cure  of 
Dyfenteries and  other  Fluxes  of  the  Lower 
Belly. 

Some  will  have  it,  that  M.  Hehetins,  a  Dutch 
Phyfjcian,  brought  the  Jptcacuana  into  Ufe  among 
the  French  ;  but  I  can  allure  you  to  the  contrary,, 
becaufe  above  twenty  Years  before  that  I  faw  it  at 
Paris  ;  for  a  Proof  of  which  I  remember  there  was 
a  Quantity  in  the  Shop  of  M.  Claquenelle,  Apothe- 
cary, which  fell  into  the  Hands  of  M.  Poulain, 
liis  Son-in-Liw,  who  was  likewifo  an  Apothecary, 
and  he  afterwards  introdue'd  it  again  into  Prac- 
tice, by  the  Direction  of  Helvetlut. 

Tl>c  Ipecacuanha,  or  ipecacuanha,  is 
a  fmall  Root,  of  the  Tlticknefs  of  a  Lemety* 
Quill  of  a  moderate  Size,  which  is 
brought  to  us  dry  from  feveral  Parts  of  America. 
There  arc  three  Species  or  Sorts  of  it,  the  brown, 
the  grey,  and  the  white.  The  brown  is  the 
ftrongeft  nnd  molt  valued  of  all ;  it  is  the  compac- 
ted, crooked,  wrinkled  in  Curls,  ftringy  in  the 
middle,  difficult  to  break,  of  a  fmart  Tafle,  and 
bitter  :  It  grows  in  Braftl,  &c.  as  faid  before  by 
Pomet. 

The  Root  of  the  grey  Ipecacuanha  differs  from 
the  former  both  in  Colour  and  Virtue,  for  it  las 
lefs  Efficacy.  This  is  brought  from  Peru,  by  the' 
wav  of  Cadiz,  r.nd  the  Spaniards  call  it  BcxugiUi. 

The  third  or  white  Sort  is  different  from  the 
two  others,  not  only  in  Colour,  but  in  Figure  ; 
for  it  is  neither  crooked  nor  uneven.  Some  Au- 
thors fay  it  is  fmall  as  Penny-royal,  and  that  the 
Leaf  is  ("oft  and  woolly,  and  that  the  Flower  is 
white  :  Others  will  have  the  Leal'  like  round  Sor- 
rel. It  grows  low,  and  in  moid:  Placis.  The 
way  to  chufc  any  of  the  three  Kinds,  is  to  take 
the  largeft  and  beft  grown. 

This  Root  is  both  purgative  and  ?firingcnt;  it 
works  upwards  and  downwards,  according  as  the 
Humours  arc  more  or  lefs  folublc  ;  ffrcngrhens 
and  corroborates  the  Fibres  of  the  VI f  era,  by 
means  of  its  eaithy  Parts.    It  is  one  of  the  b.it 
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Remedies,  and  moft  certain,  for  th:  Cure  of  the 
Dyfrntery  or  Bloody-Flux  :  It  flops  likewifc  other 
Scourings  of  the  Guts,  but  not  with  that  equal 
Succeft.  The  Dofe  bciten  into  fine  Powder,  is 
from  20  to  30  Grains  of  the  brown,  from  30  to 
40  Grains  of  the  grey,  and  fo  to  a  Dram  of  tho 
white  Root.  The  firft  who  brought  this  into  Ufa 
in  France,  was  Monficur  L4  Cras,  a  Phyfician, 
(vAo  had  made  three  Voyages  to  Anurica)  in  the 
Year  1672.  It  was  fhewn  afterwards  by  the 
Abbot  Bourdelot ;  and,  in  one  of  my  Courfcs  of 
Chymiftry,  I  had  fome  given  me  by  a  Druggifi, 
but  without  any  Knowledge  or  Ini!;  into 
its  Qualities  at  that  Time. 

[It  is  the  Root  of  the  Herba  Paris  Brafiliana 
ptlycnc:s.  R.Hift.  1.669.  Periclymcno  Accedou 
Plant  a  Brafiliana  Jicfculis  congejlis  aibis.  H.  Ox. 
3.  535.  It  is  but  very  lately  that  it  has  been 
known  in  Phyfick  among  us.  M.  Lt  Gras,  in 
1672,  firft  brought  it  into  France,  and  Mr. 
CfcaquenelU  gave  it  but  with  very  ill  Success, 
which  was  owing  to  his  giving  it  in  too  large  a 
Dofe.  The  elder  Hehetius  afterwards  ufed  it 
fuccefsfully,  of  whom  the  French  King  purchafed 
the  Secret,  and  all  that  related  to  the  Ufc  of  it, 
and  communicated  it  to  the  World.  It  is  the 
beft  Vomit  ever  known  in  Medicine,  never  fa- 
tigues the  Stomach,  and  is  befide  the  beft  Medi- 
cine known  in  Dyftnteries,  in  which  if  the  firft  and 
fecond  Dofe  do  not  produce  the  expected  good 
Effects,  it  ought  to  be  continued  every  Day  in 
Dofes  of  three  or  four  Grains  each,  to  ad)  as  an 
Alterative.  When  given  as  a  Vomit  the  general 
Dofe  is  half  a  Dram,  and  it  operates  fo  well  in 
Subftancc,  being  only  powder 'd,  that  all  Prepa- 
rations of  it  are  needlefs. 

The 
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:  PJtuda  Ipecacuanna  is  the  Root  of  a  Spc- 
Apacynum.]    See  Page  155. 


2.  Of  the  Contraycrva  Root. 

TH  E  Contrayerva  is  the  Root  of  a 
Plant  which  has  green  creeping 
Leaves,  full  of  fmall  Fibres,  of  ths 
Figure   of^i  Heart,  in   the  middle   of  which 
urifes  a  Stalk  wholly  naked,   about  a  Finger's 
Thickncfs.    It  is  brought  :o  us  from  New  Spain. 

Chufe  fuch  Roots  as  are  frclh,  we'l  fed,  adorn'd 
with  long  Filaments,  or  fibrous  Strings,  that  are 
knotty  and  ponderous,  of  a  yellowifti  red  on  the 
Outfide,  and  of  an  Afh-colour'd  white  within, 
and  a  fweet  aromatick  Taftc. 

It  is  an  Alexipharinack,  very  powerful  for  re- 
fitting fcvcral  forts  of  Poifons  ;  and  is  therefore 
call'd  by  the  Spaniards  Contrayerva,  which  fignifies 
in  tfceir  Language  a  Countcr-Poifon. 


There  grows  alfo  in  Peru  a  Root  very  like  it, 
which  is  call'd  Radix  Drakena,  from  Sir  Francis 
Drake,  who  brought  it  firft  into  England.  Not- 
withftanding  that  the  Roots  of  the  Cantrayerva 
are  an  Antidote,  the  Leaves  are  a  mortal  Poifon. 

It  is  a  good  Sudarifick  taken  in  Powder  from 
four  Grains  to  fifteen,  in  any  proper  Liquor,  and 
this  Dofe  may  be  repeated  three  or  four  Times  if 
it  be  found  neceflary.  It  is  good  in  Pains  of  the 
Head,  and  in  Rheumatifms  and  the  Sciatica. 

Several  People  make  Ufe  of  this  Root  reduced 
to  Powder,  and  mix'd  with  double  the  Quantity 
of  Jefuits  Powder,  or  the  Bark,  to  turn  oft"  the 
Fits  of  an  Ague  or  intermitting  Fever ;  and 
others  again,  mix  the  fame  with  Ipecacuanha,  to 
cure  a  Loofnefs  or  Bloody-Flux. 

We  fell  alfo  the  Root  of  a  Plant  which  grows 
plentifully  throughout  all  France,  for  white  Con- 
traycrva :  It  likewife  grows  in  every  Garden,  and 
is  known  every  where  by  the  Name  of  AfcUpias 
or  Hirundinaria.  Tiiis  is  very  white,  and  is 
called,  by  every  Body  in  Fiance,  White  Contra- 
yerva, becaufe  it  is  pretended  this  has  the  fame 
Virtues.  There  is  a  Compofition  of  fcvenl 
Drugs  in  Mr.  Charas\  and  other  Difpenfatories 
which  is  call'd  the  Cantrayerva  Stone,  by  R.afon 
this  Root  is  the  Bafis  of  the  whole.  It  ought  to 
be  chofen  new,  well  grown,  and  of  a  piercing 
aromatick  Tafte. 

Bauhin  makes  the  Cantrayerva  a  Spe- 
cies of  Cyperus,  and  calls  it  Lcng  Cvpe-  Lemery, 
rus  with  the  fweet  Root.  You  ought 
to  chufe  that  which  is  found,  new,  aromatick, 
and  fharp  in  Tafte.  It  is  an  excellent  Jlexiphar- 
mack,  rcfifts  Poifon,  and  cures  the  biting  of  Vi- 
pers, other  Serpents,  or  any  venomous  Bead  ; 
and  is  good  againft  Calentures,  Meafles,  Small- 
pox, Spotted  Fever,  Plague,  or  any  malignant 
and  peftilcntial  Difeafe.  Schroder  fays  it  is  good  in 
the  Plague,  even  when  the  Tokens  appear :  It  re- 
fills Melancholy,  clicars  the  Spirits,  and  makes 
the  Heart  merry.  It  may  be  given  either  in  Pow- 
der, from  half  a  Dram  to  a  Dram,  or  in  any 
cordial  Draught  or  Bole. 

[The  Name  of  Cantrayerva  has  been  at  different 
Times  given  to  many  different  Roots,  fuppefed 
to  have  the  Virtues  of  refitting  Poifons.  But 
what  we  have  now  in  England  under  that  Name 
are  the  Roots  of  the  two  Species  of  the  Dorjlenia 
of  Plumiit  ;  which  have  both  the  fame  Shape 
and  Virtues,  and  are  gather'd  and  fent  over  indif- 
ferently to  us. 

The  one  is  the  Dorjlenia  Dentnria  radict 
Sphondylii  folio  placenta  Ovali.  Adt  Phil.  Lond. 
No.  241.  And  the  other  the  Dorjlenia  Dentarid 
Radice,  folio  minus  laciniato,  placenta  quadrangu- 
lar!,  tt  undulata.  Ibid. 
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D.jctor  Ihujlon  gather'd  the  firft  in  New  Spain, 
near  Old  Vera  Cruz  ;  and  the  other  on  die  high 
Rocky  Grounds  about  Campechy. 

The  Roots  are  in  great  Fftecm  in  Fevers  of  all 
Kinds  that  can  be  rcfiev'd  by  encrealing  the  Dis- 
charges through  the  cutaneous  Pores,  and  for 
throwing  out  the  Small  Pox.J 

3.  Of  Virginia  Snake-Root. 

THIS  Snake- Root,  which  is  called  by 
fome  Dittany,  by  others,  Contra- 
yerva  of  Virginia,  &c.  is  a  Plant  which 

5 rows  there,  and  in  feveral  other  Parts  of  the 
Northern  America,  and  which  is  ufed  fuccefifully 
by  the  Englijh  againft  all  forts  of  Poifons,  and 
the  biting  of  venomous  Creatures  ;  and  is  alfo 
very  proper  again!!  all  epidemical  Difeafes.  Mon- 
ficur  D'Aquin,  firft  Phyfician,  made  choice  of 
this  Root,  as  one  of  the  principal  Ingredients  in 
the  new  Reformation  of  Venice-Treacle,  fet  down 
in  Monfieur  Charas's  Royal  Galenical  and  Chy- 
inical  Pharmacopoeia.  As  to  the  Goodncfs  of 
this,  you  ought  to  chufe  fuch  as  is  frefh  and  new, 
thick  and  well  fed,  of  a  ftrong  Smell,  very  much 
like  Spike  or  Lavender. 

There  arc  feveral  kinds  of  this  Root, 
Lemtry.  as  the  grcateft,  the  iefs,  and  the  lent, 
together  with  Parkmfm's  Polyrrbizos 
Virg'miana:  The  leaft  only  is  that  which  is  fold  in 
our  Shops,  which  is  a  fmall  fibrous  or  ftringy 
Root,  of  a  kind  of  Afh-Ccl  .ur,  with  a  fpicy  or 
aromatical  Smell,  and  a  ftronir,  hot,  bitter 
Taftc,  and  is  brought  to  us  from  Virginia,  Mary- 
land, New  Jerfty,  Penfylvania,  and  Cm  Una ) 
but  that  which  comes  from  Carolina,  St.  Au- 
gujfine,  and  other  the  mod  foutfrrn  Piaces  of 
the  Floridan  Continent,  is  much  the  better,  in- 
afmuch  as  thofe  Climes  arc  hotter  :  That  which 
is  clear  in  Colour,  clean  and  frccft  from  Dull  and 
Sand,  and  very  ftrong  in  the  Scent,  is  t\n  beft. 
It  is  one  of  the  grcateft  Alexitcticks  in  the 
World  :  It  is  known  to  cure  the  Biting  of  the 
Rattle-Snake  upon  the  Spot,  which,  without 
this  Remedy,  is,  for  tiie  moft  Part,  prefent 
Death.  The  Power,  Malignity,  and  Volatility 
of  the  Poifon,  is  not  fo  fwitt  and  great,  but  the 
Subtilty,  piercing  Qualities,  and  Alexipharmack 
Virtues  of  this  Medicine  yet  exceeds  it,  difap- 
pointing  all  the  ill  Effects  of  the  viperinc  Poifon, 
if  given  in  due  Time.  And,  without  doubt,  if 
it  will  cure  the  Biting  of  the  Rattle-Snake,  the 
mod  malignant  and  dangerous  of  all  Serpents,  it 
will  cure  the  Btings  of  all  other  Serpents,  as  well 
as  other  poifonous  and  venomous  Beafts  whatfo- 
ever,  and  alfo  the  Biting  of  mad  Dogs,  andWounds 
made  with  poifui'd  Auowsi  for  which  Things  it 
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is  to  be  efteem'd  as  one  of  the  moft  valuable  Drugs 
yet  difcover'd. 

It  is  a  known,  and  often  approv'd  Remedy 
againft  the  Malignity  of  the  Meajles,  Small-Pox, 
S ?cttcd -Fever,  and  the  very  Plague  itfelf  ;  as 
alfo  againft  all  manner  of  Burning  and  Pejlilential 
Fevers,  not  only  preventing  the  Infection  before 
it  has  fpread  itfelf,  but  curing  the  Difeafc  after 
the  Infection  has  feiz'd  ;  for  which  Purpofe,  thtre 
is  no  Vegetable,  or  any  other  Remedy  that  I 
know  of,  equal  to  it,  in  the  whole  Courfe  of 
Medicine.  The  Experience  of  this  Part  of  the 
World  may  juftly  recommend  the  Virtues  of  this 
Simple  every  where ,  as  good  againft  Faint- 
ings,  Swoonings,  Sicknefs,  and  all  Difaffections 
from  the  Heart.  It  is  ufed  in  a  Decoction  by  the 
Indians.  We  commonly  give  it  in  Powder  from 
fix  Grains  to  a  Scruple  ;  or  in  an  Infufion  in 
Wine,  Brandy,  or  Water,  from  a  fpoonful  to 
four,  Off. 

[This  is  the  Root  of  a  Species  of  Birtbwort. 
The  Arij'lolocbia  polyrrbizos  auriculatis  foliis  Vir- 
g'miana. Hit.  Ox.  3.  510.  Tourn.  Inft.  162. 
This  Plant  produces  the  Root  we  firft  receiv'd  ; 
and  therefore  is  efteem'd  the  true  and  genuine 
Snake  Root  :  But  befide  it  there  arc  the  Roots  of 
two  other  Species  of  the  Arijhlocbia  fent  over 
and  ufed  in  common  with  it,  viz.  thofe  of  the 
Arip.olocbia  violae  fruticorev  foliis  Virg'miana  enjus 
radix  ferpentaria  iicitur.  Raii  Hift.  3.  394.  And 
of  the  Ari/loleebia  pijhhchia  feu  Serpentaria  Vir- 
g'miana caule  nolojo.  R.  Hift.  3.  394.  both 
which  are  of  much  the  fame  Shape  and  Virtues. 
Thcfc  Plants  have  Scmififtular  Flowers.  J 

4.  Of  the  feveral  Sorts  of  Rhubarb. 

HP  H  E  RJmbarb  of  the  Levant  is  the 
*    Root  of  a  Plant,  of  w  hic'i  I  know  Pomet. 
not  polltively  the  true  Pl;:cc  where  it 
grows,  any  more  than  its  Figure.    For  this  Rea- 
fon  I  was  oblig'd  to  take  the  Impreflion  which  is 
reprcf.-ntcd  by  Dodentrus,  it  not  being  poflible 
otherv.-ife  to  get  the  Figure  of  the  Leaves,  and 
the  Manner  how  they  are  tlifpofcd.    For  the 
Flowers,  I  have  had  a  good  Quantity  of  thtin 
prefented  to  me  by  a  Friend. 

Dalcchvnp,  in  the  558th  Page  of  his  Second 
Volume  of  the  Hijlcry  of  Plants,  makes  a  hr^c 
Difcourfc  of  the  Rhurarb,  and  of  the  Place  from 
whence  it  is  brought  to  us  ;  but  he,  and  Other 
Authors  that  write  a!>out  it,  (peak  fo  varioufly, 
there  is  nothing  to  be  depended  on ;  fo  that  I  (hall 
only  give  you  an  Account  of  what  was  writ  to 
me  from  MarftilltS  the  25  th  of  July  169,2. 
*'  The  Rhubarb  comes  from  Pnfu?,  fome  fay  it 
"  grows  thcic  ;  but  others  will'  have  it  that  it 
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"  comes  from  the  Confines  of  Mufcovy\  the 
moft  common  Opinion  however  is,  that  it 
*'  grows  in  Perfta.  Mr.  Tavernier,  allures  us, 
"  in  his  Book  of  Travels,  that  the  beft  Rhubarb 
"  grows  in,  and  is  brought  from  the  Kingdom  of 
"  Btutan. 

This  Root,  newly  drawn  from  the  Earth,  is 
thick,  fibrous,  blackifh  on  the  Outiide,  and  of  a 
rojdifh  Colour  marbled  within:  It  bears  large 
Leaves,  from  whence  arife  little  Flowers,  rc- 
fembling  Stars ;  after  which  follow  the  Seed. 
Chufe  your  Rhubarb  new,  and  that  which  is  in 
finali,  even  Pieces,  pretty  firm  and  ponderous, 
of  an  aftringent  Tafte,  and  bitter,  the  Smell  not 
difguftful,  but  rather  aromatick,  and  of  a  yellow 
Colour,  bright  on  the  Outfide,  and  of  the  Colour 
of  a  Nutmeg  within,  and  fiich  as,  when  infufed 
in  Water,  will  produce  a  Tin&ure  like  that  of 
Saffron,  and,  when  bruifed  in  a  Mortar,  the  Co- 
lour within  is  of  a  lively  reddifh  Caft ;  but  the 
principal  Caution  is  that  you  do  npt  buy  old 
Rhubarb.,  made  to  look  well  with  Powders, 
which  wc  need  not  mention,  which  may  be  eafdy 
found  out  in  the  handling  of  it,  as  the  yellow 
Powder  will  ftick  to  your  Fingers. 

Great  Virtues  arc  aflign'd  to  Rhubarb,  es- 
pecially for  ftrengthening  the  Stomach,  and  purg- 
ing the  Gall  gently,  principally  if  affifted  with 
any  other  Purgative.  It  is  cfteem'd  likewife  very 
Serviceable  for  flopping  of  Bloody-Fluxes,  and 
other  Loofeneflcs,  cither  chew'd  in  the  Mouth,  or 
grofly  bruis'd,  and  infufeJ  in  any  proper  Vehicle: 
It  is  alio  given  to  Children  to  deftroy  W orms ; 
and,  in  (hort,  is  an  admirable  kindly  and  falu- 
brious  Medicine,  as  well  in  Age  as  Youth,  and 
the  full  Vigour  of  Years  ;  in  all  which  Difference 
of  Age  or  Circumftance,  duly  proportion'd  and 
apply 'd,  it  works  friendly  to  Nature,  and  effica- 
cious to  the  Difcafe. 

Of  the  American  Rhubarb. 

Within  thefc  few  Years  we  have  had  fcvcral 
Plants  of  Rhubarb  introduced  into  our  Gardens, 
which  Moniicur  de  Toify,  Vice-Rov  of  the  Iffands, 
brought  from  the  Wejt- Indies  into  France. 
•  There  arc  fomc  Plac.s  where  this  Rlmlarb 
grows  fo  large,  and  comes  fo  near  the  true  P$r- 
Jian  Rhubarb,  that  it  h  very  diiHcult  to  diftin- 
guiffc  it.  I  can  alfo  affirm,  that  I  have  mylelf 
puBVJ  up  out  of  the  Earth,  near  the  Bridge  at 
Lyons,  on  the  River  SiJe,  fevcral  Roots  ot  this. 
Rhubarb  ;  which  being  fcrap"d  anJ  dry'd,  fcarcc 
dift'er'd  at  all  from  the  true  Rhubarb. 

Several  Perfons  take  this  Rhubarb  for  the  Rha- 
pMtic,  bccaule  of  their  great  Likcnels,  and 
among  other*  Proffer  JJpiuus,  who  biought  it 
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from  the  Indies  to  Padua.  The  great  Difference 
between  Rhubarb  and  RJ)apontic  is,  that  the 
Rhubarb  is  generally  in  roundifh  Pieces,  and  has 
its  internal  Lines  croflways  ;  and  on  the  contrary 
the  Rhapontic  is  in  long  Pieces,  and  has  its  Lines 
reddifh,  and  running  lengthways  ;  and  as  this  Dif- 
ference is  known  but  to  few  People,  thofc  who 
fend  us  the  Rhubarb,  frequently  put  Rhapontic 
among  it,  which  is  the  Caufe  that  the  true  Rha- 
pontic, that  is  that  of  the  Levant,  is  fo  fcarce ;  and 
whoever  wants  Rhapontic,  muft  look  for  it  among 
Rhubarb,  for  wc  receive  no  Rhubarb  without 
more  or  lefs  of  this  among  it ;  but  befide  the 
Marks  before  given  to  know  the  RJjtiportic  from 
the  Rhubarb  by,  the  furcft  of  all,  is  to  tafte  them  ; 
for  the  true  Rhubarb  gives  no  Vifcofity  in  the 
Mouth,  and  the  Rhapontic  docs. 

Monks  Rhubarb,  or  that  of  the  Mountains. 

The  Scarcity  of  the  Levant  Rhapontic  has  gi- 
ven Occafion  to  fomc  ill  People  to  fell  the  Roots 
of  the  round-leav'd  Hippolapathum,  a  Plant  fre- 
quently cultivated  in  Gardens,  or  of  another 
Hippolapathum,  with  large  but  not  round  Leaves, 
found  on  fomc  Mountains,  in  the  Place  of  it,  to 
People  who  do  not  underftand  tlie  Difference ; 
tho'  the  Diftinclion  is  eafy  ;  for  the  Levant  Rba- 
pentic  is  yellow  without,  and  reddifh  and  marbled 
within,  whereas  this  Hippolapathum  is  black  and 
rough  without,  and  yellow  without  any  marbling 
within. 

Rhabarbarem,  Rheum,  in  Englijh 
Rhubarb,  is  a  thick  fungous  Root,  Ltmcry. 
which  is  brought  to  us  dry'd  from  Per- 
fta and  China,  where  it  grows,  and  Sometimes 
from  Turkey,  which  laft  is  thought  by  die  Er.glijb 
Merchants  to  be  the  beft  of  all,  being  a  fort  of 
middlc-fiz'd  Pieces,  fmooth,  frefh  colour'd,  and 
of  a  mix'd  yellow  Oaker  Colour,  of  a  lively 
ftrong  Smell,  firm  in  cutting,  but  not  very  hard, 
or  crufty ;  being  cliew'd,  'tis  of  a  bitterifh  fub- 
aftringent  Tafte,  giving  the  Spittle  a  frefh  yell ow- 
ifh  Colour,  and  a  good  Flavour,  not  very  heavy, 
nor  yet  fpungy,  or  hollow,  or  rotten  within. 
The  next  Sort  of  Rhubarb  is  tliat  which  is  fup- 
pofed  to  be  brought  from  Taitary,  Alufcovy,  and 
Rujjia,  which  is  generally  large  and  heavy,  and 
mure  crufty,  though  many  times  very  frefh  and 
well  fecnted,  but  nothing  near  fo  good  as  that 
brought  from  the  Levant. 

There  arc  fevcral  Kinds  of  Rhul-arb,  as  the 
True,  the  Pontick,  and  the  Baftard :  The  True 
is  that  we  have  already  defcnl>'d  by  the  Name 
of  Rhalarbarum  ;  the  Word  Rha  fomc  will  have 
to  come  from  the  Name  of  a  River  in  Pcntus 
now  call'd  Volga  ;  others  from  the  Arabian  Word 

Raiwemd  ; 
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fay  it  came  from  Barf  arum,  a    which  j*  the  great  common  round  leafed  Dock, 

wbofc  Root  is  greater  than  the  Patience  or  Monks 
Rljubarb,  and  without  many  Branches  or  Fibres 
thereat,  yellow  on  the  Outfidc,  and  fom  ewhat  a 
pale  yellow  within,  with  fomc  difcolour'd  Veins 
therein,  like  to  the  true  Rhubarb,  but  much  lefs 
than  it,  especially  when  dry,  it  then  quite  lofing 
frcih  Colour,  which  the  true  always  holdeth. 


3* 

Raivuand ;  others 

City  of  India,  above  the  River  Indus,  and  thit 
Rha  Indicum  and  Barbaricum  were  all  one.  It 
is  brought  from  China  to  Turkey,  and  fo  to  Fernet 
by  Land;  this  lafts  longer  than  what  our  Merchants 
bring  by  Sea,  which  corrupts  fooner.  It  is  a 
moft  admirable  Purge,  expelling  fharp,  griping, 
clammy,  and  tartarous  Humours  from  the  Sto- 


mach and  Bowels,  it  currs  the  griping  of  the 
Guts,  Cliolick  and  (harp  Fluxes  to  a  Miracle,  fo 
that  it  may  be  a'low'd  to  be  one  of  the  beft  Spc- 
cificks  in  the  World:  It  cures  all  forts  of  Fluxes 
whatever  by  carrying  off  the  Caufe,  and  there- 
lore  is  good  againft  the  Bloody-Flux,  Dropfy, 
Jaundice, m green  Sickncfs,  Rickets,  Melancholy, 
and  other  the  like  Difcafes.  It  is  given  in  Powder 
from  a  Scruple  or  two  to  a  Dram,  and  a  Dram 
and  half,  or  in  an  Infufion  from  a  Dram  to  two 
Drams,  corrected  with  Cinnamon,  and  other 
Aromaticks  ;  it  may  be  quicken'd  with  Seamrmny, 
Jalap,  tjc.  Schroder  makes  an  Extracl  of  it 
with  Endive,  Succory  or  Agrimony  Water,  acu- 
ated  with  fomc  Drops  of  OU  of  Tartar  per  Deli- 
auium.  Dofc  of  this  from  a  Scruple  to  a  Dram. 
Likcwifc  you  have  a  Syrup  of  Succory  with  Rhu- 
barb ;  Schroder  fays,  Rhubarb  is  the  moft  ufed  of 
all  Purges,  and  without  Danger  in  all  Ages,  it 
may  be  fafely  given  to  Children,  and  Women 
with  Child,  and  is  belt  without  Correctors,  only 
two  or  three  Drops  of  any  of  the  cflcntial  Oils, 
as  Annifeed,  or  the  like. 

Of  Pontick  Rhubarb. 

Some  Authors  will  have  this  to  be  the  fame 
with  the  former,  faving  only  the  Climate  and 
Place  of  Growth,  which  may  fomcthing  change 
its  Form  and  Goodnefs  ;  others  will  have  it  to  be 
the  longer  and  /lender  Part  of  the  Indian,  becaufe 
it  is  very  like  in  Colour,  Form  and  Virtue  to  the 
true  Rhubarb  ;  but  not  of  fo  folid  and  firm  a 
Subffancc  as  the  true,  wliich  is  bitter  in  Tafte, 
and  of  an  aromatick  Smell,  being  aftringent  and 
corroborating  after  Purging.  This  COfflei  from 
Rujfw  and  Alufcovy  ;  as  alio  from  the  Straights 
cut  of  Pent m  and  Turkey.  It  is  of  a  frefh  Co- 
lour, inclining  to  yclluw  and  red,  but  that  is  the 
bed  which  conies  neareft  to  the  true  Rhubarb, 
which  is  the  Mark  of  Diftindlion  you  ought  to 
chufc  it  by.  The  Virtues  and  Preparations  are 
the  fame  as  the  former,  only  this  will  admit  of 
near  a  double  Dole  to  the  other. 

Of  Baftard  Rhubarb. 

There  are  four  feveral  Kinds  of  this  ;  iff,  Hip- 
ftlepatbum  rotundtfolium,  or  Ba/lard  Rhubarb, 


adly,  Rhabarbarum  Menachorum,  Patientla, 
Alonks  Rhubarb,  or  Patience;  this  is  the  great 
Garden  Dock,  bearing  the  Name  of  Rhu- 
barb for  fome  purging  Quality  therein  ;  th  s 
Root  is  long,  large  and  yellow,  like  the  wild 
Dock,  but  a  little  redder,  and  when  dried, 
Ihews  a  lcller  Stock  of  difcolour'd  Veins  than 
the  former. 

3<lly,  Rhabarbarum  Americanum,  or  Rhameri- 
eanum,  IVeJl  Indian  Rhubarb.  This  is  called  by 
them  Rhubarb,  being  very  like  to  the  Eajl  In- 
dian Kind,  'tis  roundifh,  brownilh  on  the  Out- 
fidc, and  redddh  within,  which  being  broke,  has 
fome  Whitencfs  mix'd  with  it ;  and  being  chew'd 
colours  the  Spittle  yellow,  like  Saffron,  and  is 
bitterUh  withal.  The  Baflard  Rhubarb  has  al- 
moft  worn  out  the  Ufe  or  the  Mcnks  Rhubarb,  it 
is  now  grown  fo  common  and  plentiful  ;  and  it 
is  indeed  much  the  better  of  the  two,  though 
their  Natures  and  Properties  arc  much  the  fame  ; 
the  Baflard  Rhubarb  works  more  effectually,  a 
Decoction  thereof,  or  Infufion  in  Vinegar,  cafes 
Pains  in  the  Ear,  gargling  with  it  relieves  the 
Tooth-ach,  and  the  internal  Ufe  of  it  is  good  in 
the  Jaundice,  KingVEvil,  to  provoke  "Urine, 
expel  Sand  and  Gravel,  open  Obftrudtions  of  the 
Spleen  and  Liver,  and  cure  Fluxes  of  all  forts. 
Note,  this  Rhubarb  is  to  be  ufed  in  double  the 
Quantity  to  the  true  Indian.  4th]}',  Rhabarba- 
rum Album,  or  Mechoacan,  of  which  I  fhall  treat 
in  its  proper  Place. 

[The  Plant  which  affords  us  the  true  Rhu- 
barb, has  been  but  lately  known,  and  is  the  La- 
pathum  Bardana  folio  undulato  Glabra,  pro  Rha- 
barbaro  ven  mijjiun.  Rand.  We  have  two 
Sorts  of  Rhubarb  common  in  the  Shops  ;  the  one 
Oriental,  brought  from  China,  which  is  heavv, 
and  mark'd  with  yellow  and  redJilh  Veins,  o!'a_ 
bitter  aftringent  Tafte,  an  agreeable  Smell,  and  a 
bright  yellow  Colour,  and  which  when  wetted  ilains 
the  Hinds  with  a  Saffron  Colour  :  This  is  cftcemM 
the  moft  excellent.  The  other  is  brought  from 
Mufcny  ;  it  is  heavy  and  of  a  dufkier  yellow, 
tho'  of  late  that  of  Alufcovy  lias  been  better  cured, 
and  much  imported. 

[Rhubarb  was  unknown  to  Diofcorides  and 
Galen,  and  it  is  an  Error  to  confound  the  Rhrtum 
of  thofc  Authors  with  our  Rhubard  ;  for  it  had  a 
lefs  purgative  Virtue,  and  wanted  the  nice  Cha- 
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radrcrifh'cs  of  Rhubarb,  and  wfts  the  Rhapontis, 
which  is  the  Root  of  the  RbaptntUitm  Tbracium. 
Bocc.  Muf.  127.  Rbaponticum/olit  Lapatbi  maja- 
ris  glabrt,  Rha  £sT  Rheum  Diojeoridis.  C.  B.  Pin. 
116.  This  is  frequent  in  the  Gardens  of  die  Cu- 
rious, and  flowers  in  May.  The  Root  is  a 
weaker  Purge,  but  a  more  powerful  Aftringent  than 
Rhubarb.  Nothing  has  been  more  difputed  among 
Bctanifts,  than  whether  the  Rhaptntic  of  the  An- 
tients  and  our  Rhubarb  are  not  the  fame  :  But  it 
is  very  evident  that  this  Plant  is  the  true  Rhaptn- 
tic of  Diofcorides,  and  that  it  is  altogether  diffe- 
rent from  our  Rhubarb.] 

5.  Of  Jalap. 

*Y//  L  J  P  is  a  grey  rcfinous  Root  of  a 
J  Plant  of  four  or  five  Feet  high,  the 
Leaves  of  which  nearly  rcfemble  thofe 
of  the  Ivy,  but  that  they  are  not  fo  thick ;  the 
Seed  is  of  rhe  Btgnefs  of  a  final]  Pea,  of  a  bJacki<h 
Colour  and  not  unlike  the  Myrtle  Berry,  but  that 
it  is  not  fo  large  :  According  to  what  the  Sieur 
Rouffiau  has  written  to  me,  and  what  I  have 
heard  from  Father  Plumier,  the  Jalap  we  fell  is 
the  Root  of  this  Plant,  which  is  of  late  brought 
us  from  New  Spain,  and  which  Mr.  Tournejkrt 
has  nam'd  Solatium  Max'tcanum  magn$  Flore,  Si-nine 
rugofo,  Jalap  txijlimatum ,  which  fignirics  the 
Nigbtjhade  of  America,  with  the  large  Flower  and 
wrinkled  Seed,  which  is  believed  to  be  the  Jalap. 

Father  Plumier  will  have  the  faid  Night/bade  to 
bc&Be/U  de  AW/,  becaufc  it  entirely  refembies  our 
Speiirs  of  Belle  de  Nuit,  which  we  call  in  Latin  Mi- 
rabilii  Peruviana.  This  Plant  is  very  common  in 
our  Gardens,  and  dvfcrib'd  by  Mr.  Evelyn  by 
the  fame  Name,  and  becaufc  it  only  flowers  in 
the  Night  it  is  cali'd  Belle  de  Nuit,  or  the  Beauty 
of  the  Night.. 

We  ought  to  chufe  the  Jalap  in  large  Slices, 
fuch  as  will  hardly  be  broke  by  one's  Hands,  but 
eallly  by  a  Hammer  ;  of  a  blackifh  Grey  without, 
and  of  a  fluning  Black  within,  refinous,  of  an 
acrid  Taftc,  aud  take  Care  that  it  is  not  mix'd 
with  Bryony  Roots  or  the  like.  It  contains  a  great 
deal  of  Oil  and  Salt. 

The  Jalap  fold  in  the  Sl>ops  is  brought  from 
the  IVejl- Indies,  but  great  Quantities  of  it  come 
from  the  Madeiras,  writ  re  it  grows  very  common, 
without  Culture.  It  is  reckon'd  an  excellent 
Purgcr  of  ferous  and  watry  Humours,  but  mult 
be  given  with  Caution,  according  to  the  Age  and 
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Strength  of  the  Patient,  becaufc  it  works  verv  vi- 
goroufly,  if  given  inSubftancc  ;  the  ordinary  Dofe 
is  from  a  Scruple  to  a  Dram  ;  but  that  is  too  large 
a  Quantity  for  Engiijh  Conftitutions  ;  fur  if  it  ba 
good  it  will  operate  lumcicntly  from  half  a  Scruple 


to  two  Scruples,  which  WJ1  anfwer  in  theftrong- 
eir  Conftitutions.  & 
The  Rcfin  or  Magiftery  of  Jalap  is  made  with 
Spirit  of  Wine,  and  precipitated  with  Water  :  It 
is  a  liquid  Relin,  white  and  gluey,  almoft  like 
Turpentine,  which,  after  it  is  dried  in  the  Shade, 
looks  hke  common  Relin.    It  lias  3  Smell  like 
Scammsny,  and,  if  rightly  prepar'd,  when  thorough- 
ly dry,  is  tranfparent,  and  fij  brittle  that  it  will 
crumble  betwixt  the  Fingers.    This  is  more  va- 
luable than  the  Jalap  itfeJf,  by  reafon  it  is  much 
more  efficacious,  and  can  be  eafier  adminiflcr'd. 
rhe  Dofe  is  about  five  or  fix  Grains,  either  bv 
ufilf  taken  in  the  Yolk  of  an  Egg,  or  added  iii 
Bolus,  Pills,  or  the  like,  to  make  other  Phvfick 
work  quicker  and  bri/ker.    Alter  the  Rcfin/ you 
may  make  an  Extract,  (bv  pouring  on  frefii  Spi- 
rits of  Wine)  which  will  be  of  a  brown  Colour, 
and  of  the  Confidence  of  Honey  :  This  has  the 
fame  Effecl  with  the  former,  but  in  a  lefs  De- 
gree. 

J'foP*  Jalapium,  Gialapa,  Gelapo, 
(fc,  is  a  grey  Root,  full  of  Rcfin,  Lemery. 
which  is  brought  from  the  JVeJl- Indies, 
cut  into  thin  Slices  and  dried.    The  Plant  which 
grows  from  it  when  in  the  Ground  is,  according 
to  Father  Plumier  and  Monficur  Toumefirt,  a 
fpecics  of  the  Belle  de  Nuit,  which  the  latter  calls 
Jalap  officinarum  frutlu  rugofo,  the  Jalap  of  the 
Shops  with  the  wrinkled  Fi  uit.    The  Stalk  grows 
four  orfiveFcethigh  ;  the  Leaves  arc  very  like  thofe 
of  Ivy,  but  they  are  not  fo  tliick ;  the  Flower  is 
red  as  Scarlet,  and  fomctimcs  changes  to  yellow 
and  white,   very  agrec.blc  to  the  Eye.'  This 
Flower  blows  in  the  Night,  and  doles  again  at  the 
Approach  of  the  Sun,  and  therefore  is  cali'd  Bale 
de  Nuit,  or  the  Night  Beauty.    It  purges  a'l 
Humours  very  well,  but  chiefly  the  watry,  and 
therefore  is  uftful  in  Drcplics,  Gout,  Rhcuma- 
tifins,  and  for  Obftruc'tions.    All  the  Names  be- 
longing to  this  Root  are  taken  from  the  Indians. 
There  arc  two  Sorts  of  this  Jalap,  to  wit,  * 
whitilh,  and  a  blackilh  or  dark  brown,  which 
being  broke  ihincs  a  little.    This  blackifh  Sort  is 
much  to  be  preferr'd,  being  more  refinous,  and 
heavier  than  the  other ;   the  whitifh  has  little 
Refin  in  it,  and  therefore  not  fo  good,  a:>d  (VJI 
lefs  fo,  if  worm-eaten.    It  was  unknown  to  the 
Ancients,  it  not  bang  long  fir.ee  we  ltad  it  from 
the  It'ejl -Indies. 

[Jabp  is  the  Ro^t  of  the  Convolvulus  Amtrka- 
nus  Jalufium  dLlut.  R.  Hi  i  t.  1.  724.  Bryonia 
Mechaacana  nigricans.  C.  B.  Pin.  It  was  un- 
known in  Europe  'till  fince  the  Difcovcry  of  Jmt- 
rica.  It  is  one  of  the  belt  Purgatives  we  now 
have.  The  Rcfin  muft  b:  riven  in  very  finall 
Ddci,,  frym  five  to  twelve  Grains  at  moit ;  and 
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even  in  fuch,  if  not  wefl  diflblv'd,  it  flicks  to  the 
Folds  of  the  Inteftincs  and  raifes  great  Heats  and 
Diforders.] 

6.  Of  Mcchoacan. 

Tl/f  Echoacan,  likewife  call'd  white  Rhubarb, 
Scammany,  or  Br -'tony  of  America ;  is  alight 
Root,  white  both  on  the  Outfide  and  within, 
which  is  brought  to  us  in  Pieces  from  the  Pro- 
vince of  Mechaocan  in  New  Spain,  from  which 
it  takes  its  Name.  There  is  likewife  a  great  deal 
of  Mccfjaacan,  according  to  the  Sieur  Roujfcau, 
in  die  Ifland  of  St.  Domingo,  inlomuch  that  a 
Ship  might  be  loaded  with  it  from  thence  in  a 
little  Time.  This  Root,  when  in  the  Earth, 
fends  forth  Stalks  that  bear  fmali  Leaves  like  a 
Heart,  of  a  whitifh  green,  among  which  grow 
little  Berries,  which  are  green  at  firft,  and  turn 
red  by  Degrees  as  they  ripen.  The  Mcchoacan 
is  a  winding  Creeper,  and  differs  little  from  Bri- 
ony,  only  in  the  Figure  of  the  Leaves  and  in 
Tafte.  The  Root  cut  and  dried  cannot  be  dif- 
tinguifhed  from  that  of  the  Briony,  but  that  the 
Mecheacan  is  of  a  Tafte  and  Smell  that  is  almoft 
infipid,  whereas  the  Briony  has  an  intolerable 
Bitterncfs.  We  chufc  the  faircft  Pieces  of  the 
Mcchoacan  that  are  white  within  and  without,  dry 
and  ponderous,  of  an  almoft  infipid  Tafte,  and 
throw  afide  that  which  is  dirty,  thin  and  parch 'd, 
and  take  Care  there  be  no  Briony  mix'd  among  it, 
which  is  a  common  Cheat  when  Mcchoacan  is  dear ; 
but  may  be  eafdy  difcover'd,  in  that  the  Mcchoa- 
can has  its  Lines  thicker  placed  together  and  is  of 
a  fwect  Tafte,  whereas  the  Briony  is  extremely 
bitter.  It  contains  a  great  deal  of  Oil  and  effen- 
tial  Salt. 

The  Mcchoacan  being  powder'd  fine,  is  a  gentle 
Purgative,  and  may  be  given  in  double  the  Quan- 
tity to  Jalap.  It  is  one  of  the  beft  Medicines  we 
have  for  purging  watry  Humours,  and  is  to  be 
prcferr'd  to  Jalap,  becaufe  it  a&s  not  with  that 
Violence,  and  therefore  may  be  adminiftcr'd  both 
to  Old  and  Young  with  Safety,  in  Cachexias, 
Scurvies,  Jaundice,  or  Obftrudiions,  in  Powder, 
with  any  proper  Liquor,  or  infus'd  in  Wine,  it 
is  a  good  Hydragogue,  purging  watry  Humours 
from  all  Parts  of  the  Body,  chiefly  from  the  Head, 
Nerves,  Brcaft  and  Lungs  ;  it  prevails  againll 
Catarrhs  and  the  Venereal  Difeafe,  purges  Slime 
from  the  Stomach,  and  is  good  to  be  given  to 
Children  againft  the  Rickets,  Kings-Evil,  run- 
ning Scabs  and  Scald  Heads.  You  may  make  a 
compound  Extract  of  it  thus  :  Take  Mcchoacan 
three  Ounces,  Gins  or  two,  white  Turbith  one, 
Polypody  of  the  Oak  ha'f  an  Ounce ;  make  a 
Tincture  with  Spirit  of  Wine,  after  due  Digef- 
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tion,  decant  or  ftrain  it  off  clear,  and  add  tw» 
Drams  of  Manna,  Spirit  of  Vitriol  five  Drops, 
Oil  of  Cinnamon  three,  mix  and  make  an  Ex- 
tract, whereof  from  half  a  Scruple  to  a  Scruple  is 
a  good  Dofe. 

Mcchoacan,  or  Rhabarbarum  Album 
Indicum,  is  a  white  light  Root,  which  Ltmery. 
we  have  brought  to  us,  cut  in  Pieces 
and  dried,  from  New-Spain,  and  other  Partstof 
America.  This  Plant  is  a  Species  of  the  JVtnding- 
Briony,  which  M.  Tourntfort  calls  Brionia  Ameri- 
cana repens  folio  angulofo,  the  creeping  Bricny  of 
America,  with  a  pointed  Leaf,  which  is  large, 
thin  and  whitifh.  The  Flowers  produce  frrull 
green  Berries,  which  grow  redder  as  they  ripen  ; 
they  contain  in  them  a  fharp-pointcd  Seed,  but 
arc  of  no  Ufc  in  Phyfick,  nor  any  other  Part  but 
the  Root. 

[It  is  the  Root  of  the  Cenvohelus  Americanut 
Mcchoacan  Ditlus.  Tourn.  Inft.  84.  R.  Hift.  1. 
723.  Br'unia  Mechoacana  Alba,  C.  B.  Pin.  297. 
It  was  in  great  Efteem  among  the  Antients,  par- 
ticularly in  Arthritic  Pains  ;  but  fincc  the  Difco- 
very  of  Jalap  it  is  quite  difregarded.J 

Of  Wliite  Briony,  or  the  White  Vine. 

The  Briony,  or  wild  Vine,  is  a  Plant  which 
is  fo  well  known  that  it  is  ncedlels  to  defcribe  it ; 
beftdes  that,  all  Botannical  Authors  mention  it, 
and  that  there  is  hardly  a  Garden  or  Hedge  in  the 
Country  but  what  is  full  of  it.  The  Root  of  this 
Plant  is  fo  violent,  when  frefh,  that  the  Peafants 
call  it  the  Mad  Nep,  which,  if  they  happen  to  eat 
through  Inadvertence,  it  makes  them  frantick, 
and  fomctimcs  they  run  the  Rifque  of  Death  it- 
felf :  But  being  dried,  it  is  of  fomc  Ufc  in  Phy- 
fick, as  it  has  a  Place  in  fume  Compofitions. 

The  Sieur  Mathurin  Sclille,  the  moft  famous 
Botanift  we  have  had  at  Paris  for  many  Ages, 
affur'd  me  that  the  true  wild  Turnep  was  the 
Briony,  and  that  the  Seed  which  was  contain'd  in 
the  little  dry  Berries,  was  what  ought  to  be  put 
into  the  Compolition  of  the  Venice-Treacle.  Some 
believe  the  Briony  to  be  an  excellent  Remedy  to 
cure  the  Biting  of  Serpents,  and  other  venomous 
Creatures. 

[The  Faeculx  of  Briony,  when  dried,  are  like 
Starch ;  but  as  this  is  found  a  Medicine  of  little 
Ufe,  there  is  hardly  any  of  it  now  made.] 

Of  Black  Briony,  or  the  Black  Vine. 

There  is  yet  another  kind  of  Briony,  call'd  the 
Black  Vine,  to  which  fome  have  given  the  Name  of 
our  Lady's  Seal.  But  as  we  never  fell  cither 
of  thefe  two  Roots,  I  did  not  thuik  in  requiiite  to 
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SVe  you  the  Figures  of  them,  and  make  a  long 
ifcourfe  upon  them :  But  I  {hall  inform  you  that 
the  Root  of  this  Black  Brienyy  apply'd  frefh  upon 
Contufions  or  Wounds,  prevents  the  Blood  from 
coagulating  and  leaving  a  livid  Spot,  from  whence 
it  lias  obtain 'd  the  Name  of  Brut  ft  Root. 

[Thefe  are  the  Britnia  Alba  and  Nigra  of  al- 
molt  all  Authors  ;  the  White  is  never  ufed  but  as 
an  fngredient  in  the  Brimy  Water,  in  which  it  is 
reckon 'd  to  aflift  as  a  powerful  Uterine  Detergent : 
And  the  Blacky  though  certainly-  a  noble  Medi- 
cine, is,  through  the  Carclefnefs  of  enquiring  in- 
to the  Virtue*  of  our  own  Plants,  entirely  dure- 
garded.  J 

7.  Of  Turbith, 

TH  E  Turbith,  which  the  Latins  call 
Turpethum,  is  the  Root  of  a  Plant 
creeping  upon  other  Trees  :  The  Leaves 
and  Flowers  of  it  are  like  thofe  of  Mar (h- Mal- 
lows ;  according  to  the  Account  of  many  Au- 
thors, and  particularly  Garicas  Abhorto,  who 
lap  the  Stalk  runs  upon  the  Ground  after  the 
Manner  of  Ivy  ;  that  the  Leaves  and  Flowers  are 
like  thofe  of  the  Marlh-Mallow,  and  that  the 
better  Part  of  the  Plant  is  what  we  call  the  Stalk  ; 
that  it  has  no  Tafte  while  frefh,  and  is  found  near 
the  Sea,  in  Cambaya,  Sural,  and  other  Parts  of 
the  Eajl- India. 

Dr.  Paul  Herman  fays  that  he  has  fecn  it  in 
the  Iflc  of  Ceylon,  and  other  Parts  of  the  Eajl- 
Indies ;  that  it  is  a  great  Creeper ;  that  the  Leaves 
are  like  the  Marfh-Mallow  Leaves,  but  fometbing 
whiter,  and,  as  it  were,  thorny  ;  the  Flowers  are 
of  a  pale  Red,  like  in  Shape  to  thofe  of  the  Bind- 
weeds, for  which  Reafbn  he  calls  it  Convtevulus 
Indicus  alatus  maximus  folio  ibifco  mmnibil  fimilty 
Turbith  officinarum  ;  which  fignifies  the  Indian 
Bind-Wecd,  with  great  Leaves  like  Marfh-Mal- 
lows,  which  is  call'd  Turbith  in  the  Shops.  When 
the  Flowers  are  fallen  off,  there  remains  a  Pod,  in 
which  are  contain'd  four  black  Seeds,  roundilh, 
of  the  Bignefs  of  Pepper. 

He  adds,  that  this  Plant  loves  moift  Ground, 
adjacent  to  the  Sea,  and  we  may  afTure  ourfelves 
of  the  Truth  of  what  this  Author  fays,  as  well  be- 
caufe  he  was  upon  the  Spot  himfelf,  as  becanfe  he 
is  a  Man  of  Probity,  and  worthy  our  Confidence. 
We  ought  to  chufe  fuch  as  is  well  clean'd  ;  that 
is,  fuch  as  is  fplit  in  two  and  has  the  Heart  taken 
out,  difficult  to  break,  grey  on  the  Outftde,  and 
prcvifh  within,  ponderous,  and  not  rotton,  but  full 
of  Refin  ;  and  reject  fuch  as  is  white,  fubjeft  to 
break,  and  Worm-eaten.  Many  People  ufe  the 
Thapfia  for  the  Turbith ;  but  they  may  be  eafily 
enough  diftinguiftVd  by  what  I  {ball  fay  after- 
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wards.  The  Reftn  of  this  is  made  after  the  fame 
Manner  as  that  of  Jalap. 

Oftbt  White  Thapfia. 

The  white  Thapfia,  or  grey  Turbith,  is  the 
Root  of  a  Plant  mention'd  by  feveral  Authors, 
which  has  Leaves  like  the  Fennel  ;  after  which 
grow  Clufters  of  Flowers,  like  thofe  of  Dill, 
which  are  yellow,  and  the  Seed  large,  approaching 
near  to  the  Seed  of  Fermel-Giant. 

This  Plant  is  very  little  in  Ufe,  by  reafon  of 
its  violent  Operation  ;  and  the  Juice  or  Milk  is 
fo  (harp,  that  it  will  take  the  Skin  off  the  Face. 
The  Root  is  feldom  ufed,  except  by  fome  Apo- 
thecaries, who  make  an  ill  Ufe  of  it  inftead  of 
the  true  Turbith,  though  the  Difference  betwixt 
them  is  very  cortGderable  ;  for  the  Turbith  is  of  a 
Grey,  inclinable  to  Red  without,  of  a  white 
greyifh  Caft  within,  very  heavy,  and  hard  to  break  ; 
on  the  contrary,  the  Thapfia  is  light,  wrinkled, 
of  a  filver  Grey  on  the  Outfide,  and  of  a  Tafte 
fo  biting  and  hot,  that  it  will  blifter  the  Mouth  to 
touch  it,  efpecially  when  new. 

Of  the  Black  Thapfia. 

There  is  another  Kind  of  Thopfujy  to  which 
People  have  given  the  Name  of  the  Black  ;  but  as 
it  is  not  in  Ufe  in  Phyfick  I  fhall  not  defcribe  it ; 
and  only  obferve,  that  thefe  two  Roots  ought, 
by  reafon  of  their  great  Acrimony,  to  be  placed 
among  the  violent  Medicines,  the  Ufe  of  which  is 
very  dangerous,  that  Apothecaries  and  other  Per- 
forms may  take  Care  how  they  ufe  this  inftead  of 
the  true  Turbith. 

[Both  thefe  Roots  are  brought  from  the  Alps 
and  Pyrenian  Mountains.  They  muft  be  chofen 
new  and  well  fed,  and  fuch  as  arc  not  Worm- 
eaten.  J 

There  are  feveral  Sorts  of  Turbith  ; 
as,  firft,  the  true  Tutbithy  call'd  Tur-  Lenury. 
prthum  Alexandrinum,  and  Verum,  alfo 
Turpeihum  Am  bum,  from  the  Places  where  it 
grows.  This  is  the  beft  Kind,  and  is  brought  to 
us  out  of  Tut  hi,  being  large  and  gummy.  In  the 
Shops  are  the  Bark  and  Root  without  the  Pith, 
which  is  fticky.  In  the  next  Place,  there  is  the 
Indian,  of  which  Pomtt  (peaks,  which  is  a  creep- 
ing Kind,  and  nothing  near  fo  good  as  the  for- 
mer. Thirdly,  The  Pfeudo-Turptthumy  or  falfe 
Turbith,  which  is  the  Root  of  Scammonyy  by  fome 
Men  fold  for  it.  Laftly,  Tlic  Thaffia  Tur  bit  hy 
call'd  Radix-ThapfitCy  which  is  a  little  whitifti, 
and  not  much  unlike  the  white  Dittany  Roots,  or 
fmalleft  f Pinter's  Bark,  brought  to  us  out  of  the 
Eajl-  Indies and  the  Str eights. 
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The  true  Turbitb  purges  Phlegm  and  grofs 
clammy  Humours,  and  therefore  is  profitable  in 
all  chronicle  Difcafes,  as  Gout,  Dropfy,  Jaundice, 
Leprofy,  and  the  like :  Being  given  alone,  it  is 
apt  to  caufe  loathing  and  vomiting,  and  therefore 
is  corrected  with  Ginger,  Cardamoms,  Grains  of 
Paradife,  &c.  It  is  given  in  Powder  from  two 
Scruples  to  four,  but  not  to  Children  or  Child- 
bearing  Women  :  In  Infufion,  from  a  Dram  to 
three  ior  a  Dofe,  and  the  Extract  may  be  made 
like  that  of  Jalap.  The  Indian  Turbitb  purges  a 
little,  but  nothing  to  be  compar'd  to  the  former, 
and  therefore  is  but  little  in  Ufc.  The  Pfeudo- 
Turpethum,  or  Stammony  Turbitb)  is  a  great  Root, 
and  in  Bigncfs  equal  to  the  great  Briony,  as  alfo 
in  Tenderncfs  ;  the  outward  Bark  is  of  a  duflcy 
Colour,  and  it  is  white  within  ;  and  the  inner 
Pith  being  taken  out,  it  feems,  in  all  Mens 
Judgments  to  be  the  fame  with  the  beft  allow'd 
Turbitb  of  the  Shops ;  but  herein  it  differs  from 
the  true  Turbitb,  for  that  is  more  brittle,  and  will 
more  eafily  be  broken  :  The  Pith  alfo  in  this 
Scammony  Rent  is  no  lefs  gummy,  and  full  of 
milky  Juice,  than  the  true  Turpetb. 

The  Tkapfia  Turbitb,  or  Radix  Thapfiee,  is  a 
thick  Root,  black  without,  white  within,  and 
full  of  a  milky  Juice,  of  a  moll  bitter,  fharp  and 
Ioathfomc  Taftc  and  Smell  ;  fo  that  it  feems  to 
be  poflcfs'd  of  a  poifonous  Quality.  The  French 
take  this  Root  for  a  Kind  of  Turbitb,  calling  it 
Turpetbum  Cineritium  ;  but  'tis  faid  that  fome  of 
them  have  now  left  the  Ufe  thereof,  for  that  in 
purging  it  mightily  hurts  the  principal  Parts, 
cauling  often  cruel  Gripings  in  the  Bowels,  with 
Convulfions,  and  other  ill  Symptoms.  It  grows 
in  Sicily,  Apulia,  and  the  Ifland  of  Tbapju, 
whence,  as  fome  think,  came  the  Name. 

Turpetb  is  the  Root  of  the  Convolvulus,  indicut 
alatus  maxirr.us  folih  Ibifco  non  nihil  Jimilibus  an- 
gulofu.  R.  Hilt.  a.  1882.  Honn.  Hurt.  Lugd. 
Bat.  117. 

[Turpetbum  Repens  folih  altbeea  vel  indieum. 
C.  B.  Pin.  149.  Turpetbum  verum  feu  Album 
Cleyeri.  It  is  much  of  the  Nature  of  Mecoacban, 
but  more  efficacious,  and  yields  a  greater  Quan- 
tity of  Refin.  The  Dofe  is  from  half  a  Dram  to 
a  Dram,  in  Powder ;  and  from  a  Dram  to  half  an 
Ounce,  in  Infufion;  but  it  is  fcldom given  alone.] 

8.  Of  the  Arabian  Coftus. 

THERE  arc  three  Kinds  of  Cojlus, 
which  are,  the  Arabian,  the  Sweety 
and  the  Bitter  ;  but  we  fcldom  receive 
any  but  the  Arabian.,   which  is  the  Root  of  a 
Shrub  like  the  Elder,  which  grows  plentifully  in 
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Arabia-Felix,  from  whence  it  has  its  Name. 
Chufe  the  faired  heavy  Roots,  of  an  Afhen  Grey 
without,  and  inclinable  to  Red  within,  not  eafy 
to  break,  of  a  ftrong  Smell,  aromatick  Taftc,  to- 
gether with  a  little  Bitternefs.  It  is  aperitive, 
ftomachick  and  antifcorbutick  ;  taken  in  Powder 
from  half  a  Dram  to  a  Dram,  and  is  alfo  ufed  in 
the  Vtnict  TrtacU. 

% 

Of  tbi  Sweet  Coftus. 

The  Sweet  Cojlus  is  a  fmall  Root,  very  like  in 
Colour,  Sire  and  Figure  to  the  Turmtrick :  But 
fince  this  at  prefent  is  fuch  a  Rarity  that  it  is 
hardlvany  where  to  be  found,  and  the  Plant  it  is 
the  Root  of  is  unknown  to  us,  as  well  as  that  of 
the  Bitter  Cojlus^  I  have  not  here  given  the  Figure 
of  either  of  them. 

The  Bitter  Cojlus,  which  fome  call  by  the 
Name  of  Ctfius  Indicus,  is  a  thick  Root,  very 
hard,  fmooth,  fhining,  and  rather  looks  like  a 
Piece  of  folid  Oak  than  a  Root.  This  Coflus  is 
not  fo  fcarce  as  the  other  aforemention'd,  being 
fometimes  feen  in  the  old  Shops.  VVc  have  from 
Italy  fometimes  the  Roots  of  the  Agriocynera  fent 
us  for  this  ;  others  ufe  in  the  Place  of  it  the  Cor- 
tex Winteranus,  and  others  Zcdoary,  or  the  Roots 
of  the  Mentha  Hartenfts  Coryml'ifera,  and  others 
Elecampane  ;  but  to  avoid  all  thefc  Abufes,  we 
may  very  well  ufe  the  Cojlus  Arabics,  as  it  is  the 
beft  of  the  three,  and  ought  to  have  only  the 
Name  of  Cojlus,  as  \vc  may  allure  ourfclves  that 
the  Difference  in  the  Sorts  of  Cojlus  were  only 
occafion'd  by  the  different  Places  they  were 
brought  from,  as  Mr.  Cbaras  has  very  judicioufly 
remark'd,  who  takes  all  the  Cojlufes  to  be  the 
Roots  of  the  fame  Plant,  only  growing  in  diffe- 
rent Parts  of  the  World  ;  and  that  it  might  be 
that  the  Cojlus  growing  in  different  Parts  of  the 
fame  Country  might  receive  fome  Difference  of 
Form  and  Figure,  as  well  as  Colour  and  Taftc, 
according  to  the  Difference  of  the  Earth  from 
which  it  drew  its  Nourifhment,  as  we  fee  in 
Corn,  Vines,  (sic.  fo  that  the  Arabian  Cojlus 
only  ought  to  be  ufed  in  all  Compofitions. 

Some  are  of  Opinion  there  are  not 
two  fcvcral  Species,  but  only  one  of  this  Lemery. 
Cojlus,  the  neweft  being  fweet,  and 
call'd  Cojlus  Dulcis;  the  fame,  when  it  grows  old 
grows  bitter,  and  then  is  call'd  Cojlus  Amarus  : 
that  which  is  good  is  outwardly  of  an  Afh-colour, 
inwardly  white;  and  it  is  frefh,  thick,  well 
fcented,  aromatick  in  Smell  and  Taftc,  and  not 
rotten:  It  is  ftomachick,  hepatick,  hyfterick,  at- 
tenuating, aperitive,  difculling,  good  againft  the 
Cholick  and  Pal  fy,  and  moft  Difcafes  of  the 
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Nerves  and  Womb.  Dofc  in  Powder  from  half 
a  Dram  to  a  Dram,  in  Tincture  from  a  Dram  to 
two  Drams.  There  is  an  Elecluary  made  of  it 
call'd  Caryocojlinum ,   ufeful  for  the  Intentions 

aforcfaid,  and  a  chymical  Oil,  which  is  profitable  TWtWrjl-Indiant  candy  their  Ginger  frefh  taken 

to  be  given  in  Clyfters  in  all  uterine  Cafes.  from  the  Earth  ;  likewife  they  make  a  Prcferve 

[It  is  the  Root  of  Coftus  Indicus  Violee  Mortis  of  it  green,  as  the  Eajl-Indians  do  ;  from  whence 

Odae.     Hcrm.  Muf.  Zevl.  58.    Tfiana  Cua.  we  have  great  Quantities  of  green  Ginger.  The 

Ffort.  Ind.  Mai.  xi.  15.  Tab.  8.  Which  Englifb,  Dutch,  and  mod  of  the  northern  People, 

grows  to  fix  or  feven  Feet  high  ;  the  Leaves  are  make  ufe  of  this  to  warm  the  Stomach,  :is  well  as 

of  a  lively  Green,  but  fomething  paler  on  the  to  affift  Digeftion,  and  to  prefervc  them  from  the 

under  Side  than  the  upper  ;  the  Flowers  arc  four-  Scurvy,  to  which  thofc  Nations  are  very  often 

leav'd,  white  and  fhapM  like  a  Bell  ;  the  Fruit  is  fubjccl. 

thrce-corner'd,  and  divided  into  three  Cells,  con-  There  are  two  Kinds  of  Ginger,  the 

taining  a  Number  of  triangular  Seeds  :  The  prin-  white  or  mealy,  and  the  hard  black  ;  Ltmay. 

cipal  Occafion  of  its  being  divided  into  fcveral  but  the  firft  is  reckon'd  by  much  the 

Species,  is,  that  it  is  white  and  fwcet  while  frefh,  beft.    It  grows  both  in  the  Eaft  and  IVeJl  Indies, 

and  contracts  a  Bittcrncfs  in  keeping  and  grows  and  is  very  much  cultivated  at  prefent  in  the  Iflcs 

darker  colour'd.    It  evidently  is  from  the  Begin-  of  the  Antilles  ;  but  the  greatcft  Quantities  come 

ning  but  one  and  the  fame  Root ;  for  the  Dcf crip-  from  the  Leeward  Jjhwis,  Barbadoes,  Nevis,  St. 

tion  of  the  Tfiana  Cua,   in  the  Hart.  Malab.  Chrijltfher'%,  fcfV.  as  likewife  from  "Jamaica  and 

which,  according  to  Commelme,  is  the  true  Ara-  other  Places  thereabouts.  We  have  now  little  out 


bian  Cojlus,  ex  aclly  agrees  with  the  Sweet  Cojlux 
of  our  Shops.  J 

9.  Of  Ginger. 

Ginger  is  the  Root  of  a  Plant  which 
the  Botanifts  call  Arundo  humilit 
clavata  radice  acri ;  that  is  to  fay,  the 
(mail  Club  Reed  with  the  lharp  Root :  It  repre- 
fents  in  Shape  a  Sort  of  Foot  at  the  End  of  every 
Root,  for  which  Reafon  the  Inhabitants  of  St. 
Chri/lapher's  ,  and  the  ether  Leeward  Iflands, 
have  call'd  it  Patte  in  French.,  which  fignifics  a 
Paw  or  Foot,  or  Gingembre.  It  produces  fe- 
vcral  Reeds,  bearing  large  long  green  Leaves,  and 
afterwards  a  reddifh  Flower,  mix'd  whh  a  little 
Green,  the  whole  Head  of  the  Flower  rcfemb- 


of  the  Eaji-lndies,  but  what  is  brought  th.ncc  is 
a  Confection,  call'd  Green  Ginger :  It  is  very 
warm,  attenuating,  bidding,  aperitive,  and  high- 
ly ftomachick  and  alexipharmack  ;  gives  Eafe  in 
the  Cholick,  expels  Wind,  and  is  an  excellent 
anti-afthmatick,  made  into  an  Electuary  with 
Honey,  or  its  own  Syrup  :  It  creates  an  Apetite, 
refills  Putrefaction,  expels  the  Plague,  Poifon, 
and  all  manner  of  malignant  and  pcttilential  Di- 
feafes.  It  may  be  ufed  in  Powder,  grated  or 
pounded,  from  half  a  Dram  to  a  Dram,  or  candied 
to  an  Ounce.  Green  Ginger,  which  they  prepare 
in  India,  is  likewife  made  in  England  and  other 
Parts,  after  this  Manner  :  Let  the  frefh  Root 
foak  two  or  three  Days  in  warm  Water,  keeping 
it  in  a  Balnea  all  the  Time  ;  fo  it  will  grow  foft 
and  fwell ;  then  boil  it  up,  cither  flit  or  whole, 
with  refin'd  Sugar,  to  a  Syrup.     The  candied 


ling  a  Club  ;  from  whence  it  is  call'd  Ginger  with  Ginger  is  made  by  flecping  the  Roots  in  warm 

the  Club  Flower.  Water,  then  cutting  them  into  long  Pieces,  dry 

This  Root  was  brought  to  us  heretofore  from  them,  after  which  candy  them, 

the  Eaji-lndies,  but  that  which  is  cultivated  in  the  A  laxative  Confection  of  Ginger,   ufeful  for 

IVejiern  Ijlands  is  more  ufed,  and  much  better,  cold  Conftitutions,  to  purge  off  watry  and  phleg- 

becaufe  they  dry  it  with  more  Care,  fo  that  it  is  matick  Humours,  is  made  thus:  Take  Ginger  two 


not  parch'd  and  wither'd.  Chufe  fuch  as  is  new, 
dry,  well  fed,  not  eafy  to  break,  of  a  grcyifh 
Colour,  refinous  within,  and  of  a  hot  piquant 
Taftc;  and  reject  that  which  is  foft,  fpungy, 
white  within  and  without,  and  worm-eaten.  Gin~ 


Drams,  Cinnamon,  Cloves,  of  each  a  Dram, 
Nutmeg,  Saffron,  Galingal,  of  each  a  Simple, 
Turbith  half  a  Dram,  Diagridimn  three  Drams, 
Sugar  four  Ounces,  mix  and  mike  a  Confec~h 
Dofc  from  two  Dr;mi  to  half  an  Ounce.  A11- 


ger  is  hot  and  drying  ;  it  is  ufed  in  the  Theriaca  other  Confection  to  revive  and  fortify  a  cold  and 

and  other  Compofitions.    Great  Quantities  of  it  weak  Stomach  :   Tako  Ginger  in  Powder  fix 

are  ufed  by  the  Hawkers  and  Chandlers  in  the  Drams,  Cinnamon  two  Drams,  Nutmegs,  Cloves, 

Country,  who  mix  it  with  their  Pepper  ;  the  Mace,  Saffron,  of  each  a  Dram,  Piftachia  Nur* 

French  reduce  it  to  Powder,  and  then  call  it  wbiu  one  Ounce,  fine  Sugar  a  Pound,  difJblv'd  in  Rofe- 

Spice,  which  fexves  there  for  feveral  Ufa.  water  i  then  mix  all  and  beat  it  up  to  a  Confif- 
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of  which  take  the  Quantity  of  a  Wallnut 
twice  a  Day. 

[The  Plant  of  which  this  is  the  Root  is  the  Iris 
LatifoliaTuberofa  Zingiber  din  a  {lore  albo.  Hift. 
Ox.  2,  350.  Zinziber  angujltore  folio  ftcmina 
utriufque  Indite  Alumna.  Pluk.  Aim.  317.  The 
Leaves  of  this  Plant  arc  long,  (lender  and  of  a  pale 
Green ;  the  Flowers  are  monopetalous,  but  di- 
vided into  four  Segments  ;  the  Seeds  (hap'd  like  a 
Kidney,  and  faftned  to  the  Style  with  very  (lender 
Fibres.  It  is  purgative,  if  taken  in  any  Quantity 
when  frefh  dug  out  of  the  Earth  ;  when  dry  it  is 
aromatick  and  attcnuant :  It  is  found  excellent  in 
warming  the  Stomach  and  keeping  the  Gout  from 
that  Part. J 

Of  Zcrumbeth  and  Zcdoary. 

Thcfe  are  two  Roots  of  different  Colour  and 
Figure,  which  come  notwithstanding  from  the 
fame  Plant,  which  has  Leaves  like  thofe  of  Ginger, 
for  which  Reafon  fome  call  call  it  Wild  Ginger. 
Both  thefe  Roots  are  brought  us  from  the  Eafl- 
Indies  and  the  Iflc  of  St.  Lawrence,  where  they 
grow  in  abundance. 

The  Zerumbetb  is  the  round  Part  of  the  Root, 
which  we  receive  cut  in  Pieces  like  Jalap.  It 
ought  to  be  grey  witliout  and  white  within,  hard  to 
break,  not  carious,  of  a  warm  aromatick  Tafte  ; 
the  Zedoary,  the  long  Part  of  the  Root,  «ferving 
as  a  Foot  to  the  Zerumbetb  ;  it  ought  to  be  about 
the  Length  and  Thicknefs  of  one's  little  Finger, 
of  a  whitifh  red  Caft  without,  and  white  within, 
well  fed,  heavy,  and  not  apt  to  break,  not  worm- 
eaten,  of  a  warm  aromatick  Tafte,  like  that  of 
Rofemarj.  The  Zerumbetb  is  of  little  Ufe  in 
Phyfick ;   on  the  other  hand,    the  Zedoary 


is 


eftcem'd  a  good  Cordial,  and  of  great  Efficacy 
againft  all  Venom  and  Contagion. 

[This  is  the  Root  of  the  Zedoaria  Zeylarina 
Campboram  reddens.  Herm.  Cat.  Hort.  Lugd. 
Bat.  636.  Zedoaria  longa  feu  Zedoaria  Officina- 
Com.  Cat.  Hort.  Amft.  371.  Mathiolus 


rum. 


thinks  the  Zedoary  of  Avicenna  to  be  the  Antkora 
of  the  Moderns ;  and  Dodonaus  takes  the  Officinal 
Zedoary  to  be  the  Zerumbetb  of  Avicenna  and  Se- 
rapion.  The  Ancients  had  many  Compofitions  of 
this  Root,  which  are  now  rejected. 

The  Zedoaria  Longa  and  Rotunda,  as  we  call 
them,  are  certainly  both  the  Roots  of  the  fame 
Plant ;  but  the  Zerumbetb  is  a  diftinct  Tiling,  the 
Root  of  a  different  Plant,  the  Zinziber  Lat'fo- 
lium  Sylve/lre.  Hcrm.  Cat,  636.  Kua  H<«rt. 
Malab.  xi.  13.  Tab.  7.  It  grows  in  Malabar ; 
but  die  round  Zedoary  being  confounded  with  it, 
nukes  it  never  feen  in  our  Shops.] 


efDRUGS. 

10.  Of  Florentine  Orrice.' 

T^Lorentine  Orrice  is  the  Root  of  a 
*    Plant,  whofe  Leaves  are  long,  nar-  Pemet. 
row,  and  of  a  fine  beautiful  Green  ; 
after  which  grow  white  Flowers,  as  I  have  been 
affur'd  by  Mr.  Morin,  Phyfician  to  Madam  $e 
Dutchcfs  of  Guife,  a  Man  of  great  Probity  and 
large  Experience  in  Simples. 

This  Plant  is  known  in  France  by  the  Name  of 
Flower-Flag,  Flower  de  Lys,  tffe.  It  grows  al- 
moft  every  where  by  the  Walls,  Water-fides,  and 
in  the  Gardens,  and  is  of  fevera!  Sorts,  which  many 
Authors  have  taken  Notice  of.  And  as  to  the 
Name  Iris,  they  fay  it  was  given  to  them  for  the 
various  Colours  of  their  Flowers,  which  in  fome 
meafure  refemblc  the  Rainbow,  call'd  by  fome 
Iris  ;  but  'tis  a  grofs  Error  to  fay  that  the  Floren- 
tine Iris  is  the  fame  with  ours,  for  they  arc  very 
different.  Chufe  fuch  of  this  Root  as  is  large* 
well  fed,  of  a  Piece,  clean,  white  within  and 
without,  difficult  to  break,  of  a  fweet  Smell  like 
the  Violet ;  but  caft  by  fuch  as  is  dirty,  dry,  and 
of  no  Smell  j  likewife  fuch  as  is  foft  or  worm- 
eaten. 

The  Dyers,  Perfumers  and  Confectioners  ufe 
this  in  their  fevcral  Trades,  to  give  a  grateful 
Scent  to  their  fevcral  Cloths,  Perfumes,  Comfits 
and  the  like.  It  has  a  great  many  other  Quali- 
ties in  Medicine  ;  it  is  a  Hydragogue ,  incihvc, 
aperitive  and  cephalick  :  It  is  cmploy'd  in  fevcral 
Galenical  Compofitions,  and  is  a  mighty  Favou- 
rite with  the  Fair  Sex.  There  is  a  green  Colour 
made  of  our  common  Iris,  to  which  they  give 
the  Name  of  Verditer,  which  is  ufed  by  the  Pain- 
ters in  Miniature.  This  Verditer  is  made  feversi 
Ways,  as  is  defcrib'd  in  a  little  Treatife  of  Minia- 
ture, which  thofe  who  defire  to  make  this,  as 
well  as  Carmine,  and  other  fine  Paints,  may  liave 
recourfe  to. 

This  Orrice,  call'd  Iris  AJha  Floren- 
tina,  or  Iris  major  Alba,  Illyrica  vulgo,  Lemery. 
vel  potius  Florentine,  is  a  white  Root, 
the  Thicknefs  of  a  Thumb,  oblong,  which  is 
brought  to  us  from  Fhrence,  where  it  grows 
without  Culture  ;  the  Stalk  is  like  that  of  the 
Floxver-dc-Luce,  but  the  Leaves  grow  erect,  and 
the  Flowers  arc  white.  This  Root,  when  in  the 
Ground,  is  deck'd  with  fevcral  Fibres,  which  are 
cut  off  with  the  Outfide,  which  is  rcddifti,  and 
then  it  is  dried. 

The  Illyrick  Sort  of  Orrice  is  reckon'd  the  beft, 
but  the  Roots  of  both  arc  ufed.  That  brought 
from  Florence  is  plump,  round,  and  of  a  delicate 
fragrant  Smell,  like  Raftbtrrieu  It  is  pectoru', 
and  very  good  againft  Stoppage  in  the  Brcaft  and 
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Lungs,  prevails  againft  Coughs,  Afthma's,  Ob- 
ftruclions  of  the  Terms,  Gripings  of  the  Belly, 
Pain  in  the  Stomach,  Wind,  ftinking  Breath. 
It  is  ufctl  outwardly  in  fweet  Powder  for  the  Hair, 
and  in  Damafk  Powder  and  Cyprefe  Powder.  It 
may  be  given  in  Powder,  Tinclure,  Extract,  Spe- 
cies, or  the  like  Form,  from  a  Dram  to  two 
Drams. 

'[This  is  the  Root  of  the  Iris  Flore  All*.  L  B. 
II.  "IQ.  Iris  Alba  Florentine! .  Ger.  47.  It  is 
a  good  Medicine  to  attenuate  the  Lympha  which 
miffs  up  the  Bronchia  and  Glands  of  the  Intcf- 
tines  :  It  is  often  join'd  with  Hydragogues  in  be- 
ginning Dropftes,  to  fcower  the  Glands  of  the 
Mcfentery  ;  it  is  alfo  good  in  Afthmas,  and  is  an 
Ingredient  in  many  of  our  Compofitions.] 

11.  Of  Great  Galingal. 

TH  E  great  or  large  Galingal,  which 
fome  call  amif's  the  Actrus  vtrus, 
is  the  Root  of  a  Plant  or  Reed,  whofc 
I,eavcs  arc  like  the  Or  rice,  and  which  grows  plen- 
tifully in  the  Iflc  of  Java  and  in  China.  Make 
choice  of  the  largeft,  heavied  Root,  redd im  with- 
out and  whitifh  within,  of  a  warm  piquant  Tafte, 
and  afterwards  a  little  bitter,  but  throw  away  that 
which  is  almoft  infipid,  which  it  never  is  'till  very 
old.  This  Root  is  of  no  other  Ufc,  tlut  I  know 
of,  but  for  the  Vinegar-makers,  who  ufc  it  in- 
ftcad  of  the  lefi  Sort  for  the  nuking  of  Vinegar. 

Of  the  Small  Galingal. 

The  fmall  Galingal  is  a  reddifli  Root  within 
and  without,  of  a  piquant  Taftc,  and  very  aroma- 
tick,  which  comes  to  us  cut  in  Pieces  from  the 
Indies  and  China.  This  Root  bears  its  Branches 
almoft  like  a  Shrub,  and  the  Leaves  much  re- 
femble  thofe  of  Myrtle.  Chufe  fuch  Roots  as  are 
beft  fed,  of  the  higheft  Colour,  and  when  chew'd 
of  a  bitter  aromatick  Tafte  ;  and  take  care  there 
be  no  Pieces  of  the  great  Galingal  mix'd,  which  is 
eafily  known,  becaufe  the  frnall  Galingal  is  no 
thicker  than  a  Man's  Little  Finger,  of  a  more 
lively  Colour  and  hotter  Tafte  than  the  larger  Ga- 
lingal. The  fmaller  Sort  is  much  more  ufol  in 
Phyfick  than  the  greater,  becaufe  it  abounds  with 
more  Virtue. 

There  arc  two  Sorts  of  Galingal, 
Lemtry.  brought  to  us  from  the  Indies ;  the  nrft 
is  call'd  the  Great,  and  is  a  folid, 
heavy  Root,  cover'd  with  a  reddifti  Bark,  white 
within,  of  an  acrid,  and  fomcthing  bitter  Tailc. 
'Tis  a  Sort  of  Species  of  the  Reed,  the  Leaves 
like  Orritc,  the  Flower  white,  with  >ut  Smell, 
the  Seed  final!,  and  the  Whole  of  little  or  no 
Ufc  in  Phyfick. 
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The  fecond  Sort  is  the  Little  Galingal,  whofe 
Root  is  about  tlx:  Thicknefs  of  a  Fingtr,  cut  in 
Pieces  on  purpofc  to  dry,  that  it  may  be  fitted 
for  Sale.  It  is  hard,  reddifh  without  and  white 
within,  and  of  a  Taftc  and  Smell  much  ftronger 
and  more  aromatick  than  the  Large  Galingal.  It 
is  ccphalick,  ftomachick,  neurotick,  hyftcrick, 
and  antifpafmatick,  ftiarp  taftcd,  attenuating, 
openinp:,  difcuffivc  and  prevalent  againft  moll 
Difcafcs  of  the  Head,  Brain,  Nerves,  Womb, 
Stomach  and  Bowels.  It  is  good  againft  Megrim, 
Head-ach,  Palfy,  Cramps,  Convulfions,  Ob- 
ftrutftions,  Cholick,  Indigeftions,  Want  of  Ape- 
tite,  Cachexia,  Scurvy,  &c.  You  may  ufc  it 
in  Powder,  Tindture,  Extraa,  or  candied  like 
Ginger. 

[Thefe  Roots  are  the  Galanga  Major  and 
Minir  of  all  Authors.  The  Greater  grows  natu- 
rally in  Malabar,  the  Smaller  in  China;  the 
Larger  is  the  Root  of  the  Banchale  Indorum  of 
Herman ;  the  Smaller,  of  the  Lagondi  Indorum  of 
the  fame  Author.  The  Smaller,  which  is  molt 
in  Ufc,  is  an  admirable  Ingredient  in  Bitters,  and 
in  all  Compofitions  that  anfwer  the  Intentions  of 
a  Cordial  or  Cephalick.] 

12.  Of  Turmerick. 

JUrmerick,  which  fome  call  Curcuma, 
and  others  Saffron,  or  Cyprcfs  of  In-  Pomrt. 
dia,  Malabar,  or  Babylon,  is  a  Root  which 
is  yellow  quite  through,  and  produces  very  large 
green  Leaves  ;  tl>e  faid  Root  lends  forth  Flowers, 
which  grow  like  Ears  of  Corn,  as  may  be  feen 
by  the  Figure,  which  I  have  caus'd  to  be  cngrav'd 
from  that  in  Herman.  This  little  Root  is  al- 
moft like  Ginger :  It  is  brought  to  us  from  fe- 
veral  Parts  of  India,  by  the  Company  of  Merchants 
trading  thither,  and  likewife  great  Quantities  of 
it  come  from  the  Ifle  of  St.  Lawrence. 

Chufe  your  Turmerick  large,  frcfti,  rcfinous, 
hard  to  break,  and  the  hcavieft  and  Icaft  worm- 
eaten  or  dufty,  or  inclinable  to  be  rotten,  that 
you  can  get.  There  are  a  great  many  Perfons 
about  Paris  who  afk  for  the  Red  Turmerick,  as 
believing  there  are  two  Sorts,  when  in  reality  it  is 
nothing  but  the  Age  of  it  tint  turns  it  brown  ; 
when  it  is  powdcr'd  it  fhews  more  or  lefs  red, 
according  as  it  is  older  or  newer.  This  Root  is 
chiefly  ufcil  by  the  Dyers,  Glovers,  and  Per- 
fumers: The  Founders  employ  it  to  tinge  their 
Metals,  ;uul  the  Button-makers  to  rub  their 
Wood  with,  when  they  would  make  an  Imitation 
of  Gold.  The  Indians  ufc  it  to  tinge  and  give  a 
yellow  Colour  to  thwr  Bread,  or  other  Things, 
as  we  do  Saffron. 
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[It  is  the  Root  of  the  Camaccrus  Radice  Cro- 
tea,  five  Curcuma  Officinarum.  Tourn.  Inft. 
367.  Curcuma  radice  hnga.  Hcrm.  Cat.  208. 
The  Leaves  of  this  Plant  are  like  thofe  of  the 
Cantsacorus,  but  the  Flowers  on  a  feparatc  Stalk, 
four  Leav'd;  the  Sced-VefTels  fmall,  membra- 
naceous, and  tricapfular,  the  Seeds  round  and  of 
a  dufky  Brown. 

There  are  two  Kinds  of  this  Root,  as  of  Zt~ 
daary,  the  long  and  the  round,  the  long  is  moft 
ufed  in  Phyfick.  Its  particular  Ufe  is  in  the  Jaun- 
dice: The  Dofe  is  from  twelve  Grains  to  half  a 
Dram.  J 

Of  Round  Cyprefs. 

The  Cyprtfs,  commonly  call'd  Round  Cyprefs, 
or  Englijh  or  Flemijh  Cyprcfs,  is  a  Root  rull  of 
little  Knots  or  Specks,  of  a  brown  Colour  with- 
out, and  grey  within,  of  a  little  Sharpnefs  in 
Taftc,  and  almoft  without  Smell  when  it  is  newly 
taken  out  of  tlic  Ground.  This  Root  grows  in 
the  Water,  and  along  Banks  and  River,  Sides,  bear- 
ing triangular  Stalks,  folid  and  fmooth  ;  and  long 
upright  Leaves ;  the  Flowers  are  fmall,  reddiih,  and 
come  by  Ears  or  TafTcls  on  the  Top  of  the  Stalks. 
Make  a  Deco&ion  of  this  Root,  bruis'd  in  White 
Wine,  and  after  it  is  ftrain'd,  drink  the  Wine  as 
hot  as  poflible.  'Tis  an  approv'd  Remedy  to  cure 
the  Cholick. 

Of  Long  Cyprefs. 

Lcng  Cyprefs,  call'd  by  fome  IVUd  Gal'mgal, 
is  a  knotty  Root,  wrapp'd  round  with  fibrous 
Strings,  not  cafy  to  break,  of  a  brown  Colour 
without,  and  grey  within,  of  a  pleafant  Scent, 
efpecially  when  frefh,  and  well  dried.  This  Root 
grows  by  Rivulets,  and  other  watry  Places,  as 
Ditches,  and  the  like ;  it  bears  green  Leaves, 
which  are  like  thofe  of  the  Leek ;  the  Stalk  and 
Flower  very  much  rcfcmblc  the  round  Cyprefs  : 
It  is  of  Ufe  in  Phyfick,  as  a  Cordial,  Diuretick  and 
Cephalick,  a  Refiftcr  of  Poifons,  and  Expeller  of 
Wind:  The  Dofe  is  from  half  a  Dram  to  a  Dram 
in  Powder,  and  from  two  Drams  to  half  an 
Ounce  in  Infufion.  But  it  is  of  much  more  Ufe 
to  Perfumers  and  Glovers. 

Terra  Merita,  or  the  Curcumna  of 
Lemerj.  the  Shops  is  a  fmall  Root,  about  the 
Size  of  that  of  Ginger,  hard,  as  if  it 
Was  petrified,  yellow  without  and  within ;  it 
grows  in  many  Parts  of  the  Eajl- Indies,  from 
whence  it  is  brought  to  us  dried.  The  Plant  is 
call'd  Cyperus  Indicus,  and  Crocus  Indicus,  or 
Indian  Saffrtit.  The  Leaves  arc  like  the  White 
Hellebore,  but  not  fo  much  ribb'd,  but  fmooth. 
The  Flower  is  of  a  fine  beautiful  Purple,  which 
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is  fuccecded  by  a  Fruit  which  is  hairy,  like  the 
Green  Chcfnut,  and  which  contains  a  Seed  made 
round  like  a  Pea,  which  is  very  good  to  cat, 
when  it  is  boil'd  with  Meat.  The  Root  is  yellow, 
like  Saffron,  and  the  Indians  ufe  it  to  colour  their 
Rice,  and  feveral  other  Sorts  of  Proviliom  :  It 
contains  a  good  deal  of  Oil  in  it,  as  well  as  fixed 
and  cficntial  Salt.  This  Turmerick  is  aperitive, 
dcterfivc,  proper  to  relieve  Obftruclions  of  O.t 
Liver  and  Spleen,  to  provoke  Urine,  and 
Women's  Courfes,  and  good  in  the  Yellow 
Jaundice,  Stone  and  Gravel,  either  in  Powder  or 
Decoction. 

Cyperus,  in  French  Stud**,  in  Englijh  IVtld 
Galingal,  is  a  Plant  whereof  there  arc  feveral 
Kinds  ;  but  I  fhall  only  fpeak  of  two  ;  and  firft  of 
M.  Tourncfort's  Cyperus  rotundus  vulgaris,  or  tlx: 
common  Sort,  which  is  call'd  the  round  Sort, 
whofc  Leaves  arc  long,  with  the  three  corner'd 
Stalk,  and  Flowers  on  the  Top  like  a  Plume  or 
Nofegay;  after  the  Flowers  arc  gone,  on  the 
Head  of  every  Stem,  comes  a  triangular,  hard, 
black  Seed  :  The  Root  is  as  thick  as  an  Olive,  of 
an  oblong  Figure,  grey  Colour,  weak  Smell, 
fweet  Tafte,  and  a  little  aftringemcnt. 

The  fecond  Kind  is  by  M.  Tournefort  call'd 
Cyperus  edoratus  radice  hnga,  five  Cyperus  Offici- 
narum :  The  fweet- fcented  Cyperus  with  the  long 
Root,  or  that  of  the  Shops.  It  bears  Leaves  like 
thofe  of  the  Reed,  and  rcfcmbling  in  fome  Man- 
ner the  Leek,  but  much  longer,  much  flenderer, 
much  harder :  The  Stalk  grows  two  Feet  high, 
(trait  without  Knots,  triangular,  full  of  white 
Pith,  bearing  on  their  Tops  large  reddifh  Clus- 
ters, with  a  Seed  like  the  former  Sort,  as  the 
Virtues  are  in  like  Manner :  Both  long  and  round, 
being  ufed  to  one  and  the  fame  End  and  Inten- 
tions ;  the  round  is  efteem'd  the  beft,  but  fome 
think  the  long  to  be  full  as  good.  They  cure  a 
ftinking  Breath,  being  chewed  in  the  Mouth ; 
boil'd  in  Oil,  and  bruifed,  laid  to  the  Reins  or 
Groin,  they  provoke  Urine ;  they  arc  fto- 
machick,  hepatick,  uterine,  and  nephritick ; 
help  a  weak  Stomach,  caufc  a  good  Appetite  and 
Digcftion,  expel  Wind  in  the  Bowels,  and  cor- 
roborate all  the  internal  Parts ;  may  be  given  in 
Powder,  Tincture  or  Decoction.  Dofe  from 
half  a  Dram  to  a  Dram.  • 

[Thefe  are  the  Roots  of  the  Cyperus  hngus  and 
retundus  of  moft  Authors.  The  long  is  of  our  own 
Growth,  tho*  not  very  common ;  the  round  we 
have  from  the  Eajl-Indi:s,  inftcad  of  which  fomc- 
times  the  Roots  of  the  Cyperus  retundus  mflras  (J 
vulgaris.  C.  B.  Pin.  are  ufed,  but  they  arejefs 
aromatick,  and  of  lefs  Efficacy  ;  they  are  recom- 
mended as  good  in  nervous  Cafes,  but  are  but 
little  ufed  at  Prefcnt  J 
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13.  Of  Spurge. 

J?SUL  A  or  Spurge  is  the  Bark  of  a 
Pomet.      *~»  fmall  red  Root,  which  produces 

narrow  green  Leaves,  full  of  Milk. 
This  Plant  grows  every  where  in  France  neg- 
lected, and  the  Roots  which  are  fold  come  from 
P,9vence  or  Langutdoc.  Chufc  fuch  as  is  new, 
the  faireft  red  Root  without  and  within ;  which 
being  held  in  the  Mouth,  affords  a  very  difagree- 
able  Tafte,  attended  with  great  Acrimony.  This 
finall  Root  is  very  little  ufed  in  Phyfick  ;  hut  there 
is  an  Extract  made  of  it  which  is  appropriated 
to  hydropick  Cafes. 

The  Efula  or  Spurge,  is  a  Kind  of 
Lemery.    Tttbymal,  or  a  Plant  which  bears  many 

Stems,  of  about  a  Foot  high,  carry- 
ing ftraight  narrow  Leaves,  like  thofe  of  the  Pine, 
fill'd  with  Milk;  the  Flowers  are  fmall  and 
grafly,  the  Root  little  and  red.  This  grows  in 
Fields,  Lanes  or  Gardens,  and  abounds  with  an 
ellential,  fix'd,  acrid  Salt,  as  well  as  Oil.  'Tis 
rarely  ufed  in  Medicine,  becaufe  it  purges  violent- 
ly, except  in  fome  defperate  Cafes,  as  Dropfics, 
Lethargies,  Phrenfies,  (*fr.  There  arc  fcveral 
Sorts  of  this  Plant,  all  which  have  the  like  Qua- 
lities, but  that  which  bears  Leaves  like  the  Pine 
is  efteem'd  the  bed.  It  is  a  fharp,  fiery,  corro- 
ding Medicine,  and  reckon'd  fo  dangerous  as  not 
to  be  ufed  without  correcting,  which  is  chiefly 
done  by  ftecping  it  in  Vinegar,  or  by  adding 
Bdellium,  Tragacanth,  or  Mucilage  of  Fleabanc- 
Seed  to  it.  There  is  the  greater  and  lefs  Sort, 
both  which  grow  in  moft  Parts  of  Europe.  They 
purge  Phlegm  downwards,  for  which  they  have  been 
accounted  wonderful  Secrets  in  fome  deplorable  and 
fuppos'd  incurable  Cafes.  There  is  an  Extract  to 
be  made  of  it,  which /ome  have  ufed  as  a  Kind  of 
Panchymagog:n,  or  general  Purgcr. 

[This  is  the  Root  of  the  Efula  Rivini  &  Ojfi- 
tinarum  Ray  Tithymalus  foliis  Pini  forte  Diofco- 
ridis  Pityufa.  Tourn.  Inft.  86.  It  is  cultiva- 
ted in  the  Gardens  of  the  curious,  but  is  grown 
quite  out  of  Ufe  as  a  Medicine.] 

Of  Cinquefoil,  or  Fiveleav'd-Grafs. 

The  Root  aforegoing  has  given  me 
Pomtt.  occafion  to  mention  another  Root,  in 
Figure  and  Colour  very  like  the  S/urge, 
which  the  Greets  cat  Pentaphyllum,  the  Latins 
Shimquefrfium,  and  wc  Cinquefoil,  by  reafon  this 
fmall  Root  produces  its  Leaves  by  rive  and  five 
on  a  Stem. 

It  is  very  common  on  the  Banks  of  Ditches, 
and  by  Way-fides.   It  is  very  liulc  ufed  in  Mcdi- 
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cine,  and  wpuld  not  have  been  mention'd  here 
but  as  it  is  an  Ingredient  in  the  Theriaca  Andro- 
machi. 

Cinquefoil  is  fo  well  known  it  needs 
no  Defcripfion.  It  grows  in  fandy  Lemery. 
Places,  in  Fields  and  Hedges,  and 
flowers  in  May  and  June.  The  Root,  which  is 
dry,  binding,  and  antefeb.-ifick,  is  ufed  in  the 
Shops,  and  given  from  a  Dram  to  two  Drams  in 
Powder,  in  all  Refpects  as  you  give  the  Cortex, 
to  cure  Quotidian,  Tertian,  and  Quartan  Agues. 
It  flops  Fluxes  of  the  Bowels,  Catarrhs,  or  Dc- 
fiuctions  uyon  the  Lungs,  Coughs,  Colds,  Gout, 
Whites  or  Gonorrhoea  in  Men  and  Women, 
Sharpnefs  "of  Urine,  csV.  An  Infuiion  of  it  in 
White  Wine,  is  profitable  for  the  Rickets  in 
Children,  Obftrudtions  in  young  People,  cither 
of  the  Spleen,  Liver,  or  Menfes,  and  to  cure  the 
Jaundice.  Dofe  four  or  fix  Ounces ;  it  may  be 
likewife  taken  like  an  Infuiion  of  the  Bark,  and 
to  the  fame  Purpofc. 

[It  is  the  Root  of  the  Pentaphyllum  vulgatif- 
Jimum.  Park.  398.  Shunqut folium  vulgare.  Ger. 
It  is  very  common,  and  Flowers  in  June  and 

Zuly.     Schroder   runs  through  moft  Chronical 
iftempcrs  in  its  Commendation;  but  the  prcfent 
Practice  entirely  neglects  it.  J 

14.  Of  Spurge  Flax. 

C  Purge  Flax,  which  is  call'd  Tlyymi- 
^  leea,  is  a  light  Root,  of  a  different  Pomet. 
Thicknefs  and  Length,  reddifh  with- 
out, and  whitifh  within,  woody  and  fibrous";  of 
a  fwect  Tafte  at  firft,  but  after  it  has  been  chew'd 
in  the  Mouth  a  little  Time  it  is  cauftick,  and  ' 
burns  like  Fire,  cfpccially  when  it  is  frefh. 

This  Plant  produces  green  Leaves,  thick  and 
clammy,  in  Shape  like  thofe  of  Flax,  with  Fruit 
of  the  Size  of  Pepper,  green  at  firft,  and  of  a 
beautiful  Red  when  ripe,  which  the  Latins  call 
Coccus  Gnidius,  or  Granum  Gnidium,  the  Scarlet 
Berry.  The  whole  Plant  is  very  little  in  Ufe, 
except  the  Root,  which  is  put  into  the  Bottom 
of  the  Ear,  which  muft  be  bor'd  for  that  Pur- 
pofc, to  draw  fharp  Humours  from  the  Head 
which  fall  on  the  Eyes.  Th;.t  which  e  rnes 
from  Languedoc  is  to  be  preferr'd  to  that  brought 
from  Burgundy. 

It  is  be  chofen  new,  well  fed,  and  the  leaft 
worm-eaten  that  may  be. 

The  Thymelaa  fo/ih  fini,  of  Monficur 
Toumefort,  or  Thrrrnlen,  with  Linfeed  Lcmciy. 
Leaves,  is  a  litt'e  .Si./ub  whofc  Trunk 
is  about  the  Thicknefs  of  a  Thumb,  divided  into 
fcveral  Twigs  or  Branches  of  about  a  Foot  and  a 
half  high,  with  fine  final!  Leaves,  like  thofe  of 
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Lmfecd,  but  larger,  greener,  and  more  vifcous  ; 
the  Flowers  grow  on  the  Tops  of  the  Branches, 
collected  together  in  feveral  little  white  Clufters  : 
After  that  comes  a  round  flefhy  Berry,  like  that 
of  Myrtle,  full  of  Juice,  which  is  red  when  ripe, 
and  call'd  Granum  Gnidium.  This  Fruit  contains 
an  oblong  Seed,  cover'd  with  a  black  fhining 
Skin,  very  brittle,  having  a  white  Pith,  of  a  hot 
fiery  Tafte.  The  Root  is  long,  thick,  hard, 
woody,  grey,  or  reddifli  on  the  Outfide,  white 
within,  fweetifh  at  firft  tailing,  but  very  cauftick 
and  biting  afterwards,  aboundiug  with  a  great 
deal  of  acrid  Salt,  and  fix'd  Oil. 

[This  is  the  Thymelaa  men/peliaea.  I.  B.  591. 
thymeLea  foliis  Lint.  C.  B.  Pin.  463.  It  is  cul- 
tivated in  the  Gardens  of  the  curious.  The 
Fruit  of  this  Plant  is  now  univerfally  allow'd  to 
be  the  Gramm  Gnidium  of  the  Shops,  though 
Cordus  and  Schroder  have  both  amrm'd  that  the 
Grana  Gnidia  are  the  Berries  of  the  Mezcreon  ; 
but  the  Difpute  is  not  of  Confequcnce  enough  to 
be  worth  enquiring  into  here,  as  both  the  one 
and  the  other  are  new  altogether  out  of  Ufe.J 

Of  tht  Pareira  Brava. 

The  Pareira  Brava,  which  the  In- 
Pomet.  dians  call  Botua,  is  a  Root  we  have 
of  late  Years  receiv'd  from  Brazil.  It 
is  in  Figure  very  like  the  Root  of  the  T'kymelaa, 
but  that  it  is  blacker  and  clofer  in  its  Texture  : 
While  it  is  in  the  Earth  it  fends  up  Branches  like 
thofe  of  the  Vine. 

It  muft  be  chofen  frcfli,  fuch  as  is  truly  from 
Brazil,  and  not  adulterated  nor  worm-eaten. 
The  firft  who  brought  it  to  Paris  was  Monfieur 
Amelot,  Embaflador  in  Portugal,  and  after  him 
M.  Tournefert,  who  gave  me  a  Piece,  the  Figure 
whereof  is  here  reprefentcd. 

M.  Amelot,  M.Thevard,  of  the  Faculty  of  Phy- 
fick,  and  fome  others,  have  recommended  it  as  a 
Specifick  for  the  Cure  of  the  Stone,  to  be  taken 
in  Powder  in  a  Morning  rafting,  in  White- Wine. 
For  Choice  of  this,  M.  77)tvard  thinks  that  of 
Mexico  to  be  much  better  than  that  which  comes 
from  Portugal:  And  in  a  Letter  which  I  receiv'd 
from  Lj/bon  the  16th  of  October,  1692,  it  is  ob- 
ferv'd,  **  That  the  Pareira  Brava,  which  comes 
**  from  the  Indies  and  Brazil,  is  a  Root  fo  com- 
"  mon,  that  almoft  all  the  Apothecaries  there 
*'  keep  it,  but  not  many  in  great  Quantities. 
*'  It  is  fold  at  ten  Tcftons,  which  is  about  five 
«'  Livres  French  Money,  a  Pound. 

[This  is  the  Root  of  the  Convclccilut  Brafi- 
Lanus  fore  teclra  fctalo  moniccus.  Rai.  Hift.  2. 
1 33 1.  Pareyra,  Ambutua,  Butua,  over  a  Brutua. 
Lid.  Med.  89.   This  Root  is  brought  to  us  to 
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Pieces  of  different  Sizes  ;  the  Bark  Is  brown  and 
rough,  when  cut  the  inner  Fibres  appear  circu- 
lar :  The  Tafte  is  fweetifli,  with  a  Mixture  of 
Bitternefe.  It  is  faid  to  grow  in  Brazil,  becaufe 
we  have  it  from  the  Pertugueze;  but  it  has  been 
fent  alfo  from  the  Coaft  of  Malabar.  It  is  un- 
queftionably  a  noble  Medicine  in  the  Nephritick 
Cholick.  It  feems  to  ad:  by  diflblving  the  flimy 
Matter  contained  in  .the  Kidneys  and  Bladder it 
h  alfo  good  in  Hepatick  Cholicks,  arifing  from 
an  Obftruaion  of  the  Orifice  of  the  Gall  Blad- 
der. The  Portuguezt  efleem  it  as  an  Antidote 
and  Alexipharmick,  and  ufc  it  powder'd  for 
Quinceys,  and  Difeafes  of  the  Thorax.] 

[There  is  another  Species  of  it,  call'd  IVlntt 
Pareira  Brava,  harder  than  the  former,  and  yel- 
lowifh  within  ;  faid  alfo  to  come  from  Brazil, 
but  it  has  never  yet  been  ufed.J 


15.  Of  White  Hellebore. 


'HITE  Hellebore,  call'd  in  Latin 
Veratrum  Album,  is  a  Plant  which  Pomet. 
grows  on  the  Mountains  of  Daupbine 
and  Burgundy,  whofc  Root  is  white,  with  many 
long  fibrous  Strings  of  the  fame  Colou  r ;  the 
Leaves  of  the  Plant  are  large,  green  at  firft,  and 
of  a  yellowifh  Red  afterwards,  the  Stalks,  which 
are  hollow,  bear  a  great  many  little  Flowers  like 
Stars.  We  ought  to  chufe  fuch  Roots  as  are 
faireft,  full  of  Filaments  or  Fibres,  yellow  with- 
out, and  white  within,  of  an  acrid  ungrate- 
ful Tafte ;  fome  value  thofe  Roots  which  aro 
clcanfed  from  the  Fibres,  which  I  do  not  difap- 
prove,  cfpecially  when  it  is  to  be  powder'd. 

Of  Black  Hellebore. 

This  is  a  dark,  brown  Root,  full  of  fmall 
Fibres,  black  on  the  Surface,  and  grey  within, 
from  whence  arife  green  Stalks,  adorn'd  with 
Leaves  of  the  fame  Colour,  indented,  and  Carna- 
tion colour'd  Flowers  like  a  Rofe.  Make  your 
Choice  as  before  directed:  This  is  of  much 
greater  Ufe  for  internal  Medicine  than  the  laft. 
This  is  brought  us  from  the  Alps  and  from  the 
hot  Countries. 

The  Veratrum  fore  fubviridi,  of 
Tournefort,  or  the  TVbite  Hellebore,  Lcmery. 
rifes  on  a  Stalk  of  two  or  three  Feet 
high,  round,  ftraight,  hollow,  Unrounded  at  the 
Bottom  with  abundance  of  Leaves  like  Gentian, 
but  much  larger,  more  ftringy,  ftriped  and  plaited 
lengthways,  (oft  and  a  little  hairy;  the  Leaves, 
which  are  pretty  high  on  the  Stalk,  arc  at  a  great 
Diftancc  from  one  another.  The  Flowers  grow 
on  the  Top,  rang'd  like  long  Ears,  of  a  whitifli 
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green  Colour,  each  of  which  Is  eompos'd  of  fc- 
veral  Leaves,  difpofed  like  a  Rofe,  to  which  a 
Fruit  fucceeds,  in  which  are  contain'd  Iongifh 
white  Seeds,  almoft  like  Corn.  The  Root  is  a 
thick,  white  Head,  furnifh'd  with  a  great  many 
long  Fibres  of  the  fame  Colour. 

The  ether  Sort  is  the  Hellebore,  call'd  by 
M .  Tournefort,  Vtratrum  fore  am  rubrntt  ;  it 
dinars  from  the  former,  in  that  the  Leaves  are 
much  narrower,  folding  about  the  Stalks,  and 
that  the  Flowers  arc  of  a  brown,  or  dark  red  Co- 
lour. Both  one  and  the  other  Kind  grow  in 
mountainous  and  wild  Places,  efpecially  in  the 
hot  Countries.  No  Part  is  ufed  in  Phyfick  hut 
die  Root,-  which  i»  brought  dried  from  Dauphine 
or  Burgundy  ;  it  contains  a  deal  of  volatile  Salt  and 
euential  Oil  in  it. 

The  Black  as  well  as  IVhitt  Hellebore,  purges 
upwards  and  downwards,  and  is  faid  to  cure  all 
Difeafcs  proceeding  from  Melancholy,  as  Difaffec- 
tions  from  the  Hypochondria,  Elephant iafs,  Htrpes, 
Cancers,  Quartans,  and  all  Difcafes  of  the  Head 
and  Brain,  as  Epilepfies,  Apoplexies,  Lethargies, 
and  Madnefs,  for  which  all  Authors  have  held  it 
a  Specifick.  It  enters  into  the  Composition  of 
Matthews'*  excellent  Pill,  and  may  be  given  in 
Powder,  alone,  to  a  Scruple :  It  like  wife  mixes 
well  with  the  larger  purgative  Compofitions. 

[Thefe  are  the  Roots  of  the  Utllehorus  alius 
and  nigcr,  of  moft  Authors.  They  are  both 
common  in  rhe  Gardens  of  the  Curious. 

The  White  is  ufed  as  a  Sternutatory,  and  mix'd 
in  Ointments  to  cure  the  Itch  :  It  is  never  now 
given  inwardly  ;  Botrhaave  very  juftly  obferved, 
That  it  is  a  Medicine  much  fitter  for  Horfcs  than 
for  Men. 

The  Black  has  been  in  great  Eftcem  among 
the  Antients  in  the  moft  obftinate  Chronic  Cafes. 
It  does  not  operate  much  by  Stool,  but  is  a  pow- 
erful Alterative :  It  almoft  infallible  in  Obftruc- 
tions  of  the  Menfcs,  and  may  be  often  given  in 
fuch  Cafes  where  Steel  cannot  without  Danger  ; 
for  tho'  Steel  and  the  Hellebore  both  promote  the 
Menfes,  they  do  it  different  Ways  ;  one  by  en- 
crcafing  the  Blood's  Velocity  and  giving  it  a 
greater  Momentum  in  the  Uterine  Arteries,  and 
the  other  by  dividing  it  and  rendering  it  more 
fluid.] 

1 6.  Of  Roman  Wolfsbane. 

THE  Dorenicum  Rcmanum,  which 
we  call  Reman  Wolfsbane,   is  a 
little  Root,  yellow  without  and  white 
within,  of  a  fweetifh  aftringent  Tafte,  attended 
with  a  little  Vifcofity.     We  have  this  Root 
brought  to  us  clcanfed  from  its  Strings,  from  the 
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Mountains  of  SwifcrLwd,  Germany,  Provence 
and  Langue&c  :  The  Root,  when  it  grows,  is  of 
the  Figure  of  a  Scorpion's  Tail,  from  whence 
arifc  large  Leaves,  fomething  rcfrmbling  wild 
Cucumber,  or  Plantain;  this  is  the  Rcafon  why 
it  is  czW'djfconilum  pardalianehes  Plantarinis  foli->, 
or  Panther' s-bane  with  the  Plan  tain- leaf.  Chule 
the  faircft  Root,  and  not  fuch  as  is  inclinable  to 
be  worm-eaten,  well  tailed,  and  when  bruifed, 
of  a  good  white  Colour :  It  is  belie v'd  that  this 
being  chew'd  in  the  Mouth,  becomes  an  Antidote 
for  Men,  tho',  on  the  contrary,  it  is  a  mortal  Poi- 
fon  to  all  Quadrupeds.  It  js  cephalick,  cordial  and 
alexipharmack,  refills  Poifon,  is  good  againft  the 
biting  of  venomous  Creatures,  and  cures  the  Pal- 
pitation of  the  Heart. 

The  Dcronicum  Romanum  of  Gefner, 
or  that  which  Tournefort  calls  the  Do-  L emery, 
ronicum  radice  Scarpli,  the  Wolfs-l^me 
with  the  Scorpion  Root,  is  a  Plant  which  bears 
large  Leaves,  Swallow-tail'd,  green,  woolly,  and 
very  like  the  Cucumber,  but  much  lefs  and 
fofter  ;  the  Stalk  is  above  a  Foot  high,  fomething 
lanuginous,  round,  divided  at  the  Top  into  fe- 
veral  fmaU  Branches,  which  bear  yellow  radiant 
Flowers,  like  thofe  of  the  Chryfanthemum,  or 
Sun-fewer ;  thofe  are  fuccecdcd  by  little,  thin 
black  Seeds,  each  one  having  a  fpiral  Head  ;  every 
Root  refembling  a  Scorpion.  This  Plant  grows 
on  the  Mountains  of  Swijferland,  near  Geneva, 
and  in  fcveral  Parts  of  France,  Germany,  (*tc. 
from  whence  thefe  Roots  are  brought  dried  to  us. 
It  is  a  proper  Counter-poifon,  good  to  fortify  the 
Spirits,  and  drive  away  malignant  Difeafcs  by 
Perfpiration,  and  to  expel  Wind,  in  hypocon- 
driack,  cholicky  Dilaffections. 

[This  is  the  Root  of  the  Dcronicum  majus  off- 
cinarum.  Ger.  630.  Aconitum  Pardalianehes. 
Mont.  35.  It  is  kept  in  the  Gardens  of  the 
Curious,  and  flowers  in  July.  It  is  faid  to  be  an 
Alexipharmack,  (jc.  but  is  never  ufed  in  the 
prefent  Practice  ;  nor  indeed  is  it  fit  it  fhould  be 
'till  we  arc  more  certain  of  its  Effccls  ;  fome 
Authors  calling  it  a  Good  Medicine,  and  others 
a  Poifon,  which  indeed  is  the  moft  probable. 
The  Dorenicum  Plantaginis  folio,  is  another  Spe- 
cter, c  Jl'd  alfo  the  Doronicum  minus  off.  but  as 
neither  are  very  likely  to  be  ufed,  the  DiftincTion 
is  of  no  Confcqucncc  here.  J 

17.  Of  the  Greater  Thora,  cr  Panthers- 
Bane. 


THIS  is  a  Kind  of  Plant  which 
grows  no  where  but  on  the  high 
Mountains,  and  is  call'd  Thora  Major , 
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Wolf  or  Panthert-Batit :  It  is  a  Root  divided  into 
Lumps,  or  Clods,  like  the  Ranunculus.  The 
Leaves  arc  almoft  round,  indented  about,  and 
fupportcd  by  tender  Pedicles  ;  the  Stalks  arc  not 
above  feven  or  eight  Inches  high,  branched  at 
top,  and  adorn'd  with  Certain  yellow  Flowers, 
Compofiad  of  four  Leaves,  among  which  ftands  a 
fmali  Cluftcr  of  Seeds,  like  thoie  of  the  Ranun- 
culus ;  and  when  the  Flower  is  gone  the  Seeds 
grow  to  the  Shape  of  thofe  of  the  common  Ranun- 
culus. Thz  Juice  of  this  Plant  is  ufed  to  poifon 
Flefh  with,  for  the  Deftruclion  of  the  Wolf,  the 
Fox,  and  other  ravenous  Bcafts. 

This  Plant  iscaD'd  Thera*  which  fig- 
Lemery.  nifles  Corruption,  becaufc  it  is  veno- 
mous :  According  to  Toumefort *  it 
is  the  Ranunculus  Cyclaminis  Folit*  Afphodeii  ra- 
nk t.  This  is  a  Kind  of  Ranunculus*  or  a  Plant 
which  from  the  Root  produces  two  or  three 
Leaves  that  are  almoft  round,  like  thofe  of  the 
Cyclamen*  but  near  as  big  again,  indented  on  the 
Sides,  fibrous,  tied  by  Stalks,  which  bear  them 
about  half  a  Foot  high,  or  more  :  The  Flowers 
grow  on  the  Top  like  a  Rofe  ;  the  Seed  is  Swal- 
low-tail'd  and  fiat ;  the  Root  is  like  the  Afphodel* 
and  yields  a  great  deal  of  acrid  corrofive  Salt  and 
Oil. 

[This  is  the  Root  of  the  Thora  Valdenfis.  Ger. 
Emac.  966.  Thara  folio  Cyclaminis.  J.  B.  3. 
650.  It  is  kept  in  the  Gardens  of  the  Curious, 
but  is  not  ufed  in  Phyfick,  being  cftcem'd  a 
Potion.  J 

Of  the  Anthora,  tr  Healing  \V0lfs-b3ne. 

The  Anthora*  according  to  Monfieur 
Pomtt.     Tournefort*  is  a  Species  of  the  Aconite* 
though  this  is  a  Counter-poifon  to  fiich 
2s  eat  the  Root  of  the  poifonous  Aconite*  or  deadly 
Wolfs-hane.    It  is  for  this  Reafon  Bauhinus  calls  it 
Aconitum  Salutiferum  *   the  Healing  Aconite*  or 
Anthora.    This  is  compofed  of  two  fliort  wedge- 
like  Roots,  very  bitter,  white  and  flefhy  within, 
but  brown  on  the  Outfide,  and  deck'd  with  abun- 
dance of  Fibres.     The  Stalk  arifes  about  two 
Feet  high,  furrounded  with  Leaves  rcfcmbling 
thofe  of  the  Larkfpur ;  the  Flowers  grow  about 
the  Stalk  like  an  Ear  of  Corn,  they  are  yellowifh, 
and  like  a  Head  cover'd  with  a  Helmet  ;  the 
Seeds  are  black,  wrinkled,  and  grow  in  Sheaths, 
or  membranous  Cells,  five  or  fix  of  them  to- 
gether.   The  Root  of  this  is  a  good  Antidote : 
The  Pcafants  who  gather  this  on  the  Alps  and 
Pyrenees*  ufc  it  with  Succefs  againft  the  biting 
of  mad  Dogs,  and  to  cure  the  Cholick  ;  they 
take  it  for  a  fovercitm  Remedy  for  thofe  who  cat 
the  Tbora*  or  deadly  Aionitt, 


The  Aconitum  Salutiferum*  is  calFd 
Anthora*  quafs  Antithora  ;  becaufc  this  Lcmeiy.- 
is  rcckon'd  a  Counter-poifon  to  that 
call'd  the  Thora*  which  is  a  Sort  of  Ranunculus* 
or  Crnvfost.  This  Anthora  is  of  the  Species  of 
the  Aconite,  or  deadly  Wolfs-hane*  as  defcribed 
fully  before  by  Pomct.  The  Root  is  ufcful  in 
Phyfick,  as  being  alexipharmack,  cardiack,^  fto- 
machick,  and  good  againft  the  Wind-Chohck  : 
It  contains  a  great  deal  of  volatile  Salt  and  efien- 
tial  Oil. 

[This  is  the  Root  of  the  Anthora  five  Aconitum 
Salutiferum.  Ger.  820.  Antithora  fore  lutca 
aconiii.  I.  B.  3.  660.  It  is  cultivated  in  the 
Gardens  of  the  Curious,  and  flowers  in  June. 
The  Root  is  of  a  dufky  Brown  without  andwhi- 
tifh  within,  of  an  acrid  Taftc  and  unplcafant 
Smell  ;  it  is  accounted  a  Cardiack  and  Refifter  of 
Poifon,  and  is  an  Ingredient  in  the  famous  Orvie- 
ttm*  and  is  thought  to  have  the  fame  Virtues  with* 
the  Contrayerva;  but  is  at  prefent  very  little 
ufed. 

18.  Of  Angelica. 

Angelica  is  a  Plant  which  grows  plen- 

tifully  in  Bohemia*  Spain*  Italy*  Pomtt. 
France*  England*   and  moft  Parts  of 
Europe*  and  is  fo  well  known,  it  would  be  need- 
lefs  to  defcribe  it.    The  Seed  is  much  us'd  tov 
make  Angelica  Comfits*  and  the  Stalk  makes  a  ve- 
ry good  Sweetmeat  candied.    The  Root  is  feven 
or  eight  Inches  long,  of  an  odoriferous  Smell,  and 
aromatick  Taftc,  flexible,  and,  if  new  and  ficfh, 
breaks  white  within.   It  grows  in  all  our  Eng/ijh- 
Gardens  ;  yet  notwithstanding  fome  is  brought  us 
from  Spain  and  Germany.    Take  Care  of  buying 
the  Roots  of  Meum*  or  Spignrl*  which  are  fome— 
times  ofTer'd  to  Sale  inftcad  of  it  to  ignorant  Pcr- 
fons.    It  is  cordial,  bezoartick,  and  alexiphar- 
mack, heats,  dries,  opens,  attenuates,  and  caufes 
Sweat,  refifts  Poifon,  and  cures  the  Sitings  of 
venomous  Creatures.    A  Spirit  of  it  chears  the 
Heart,  and  revives  the  Spirits  to  a  Miracle.  The 
chymical  Oil  operates  more  powerfully  than  any 
of  the  former,  to  all  Intentions.    Befides  which, 
it  provokes  the  Terms,  expels  the  Birth,  refills 
Poifon,  helps  Suffocation  of  the  Womb,  cures 
Palfies,  Apoplexies,  Convulfions,  Cramps,  and 
Rheuraatifms.    It  ought  to  be  chofen  m  fair  large 
Roots  of  a  dufky  Colour  without,   and  while 
within,  and  not  Worm-eaten,  of  .iti  agreeable  arq- 
matick  Taftc,  with  a  little  Bittcrnefs. 

This  Root,  whofe  Plant  is  fo  vul- 
garly known,  crows  heft  in  a  fat  Soil,  Lemery. 
where  the  Ground  is  full  of  Moifhire. 
It  is  brought  ready  dried  to  us  from  fevcral  Parts, 

but 
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bat  the  beft  is  that  from  Bohemia,  and  then  what 


is  brought  from  England ;  of  a  fweet  Smell,  and 
aroraatick  Taftc,  that  overcomes  the  bitter,  being 
loaded  with  a  highly  exalted  Oil  and  volatile  Salt. 
-It  is  cordial,  ftomachick,  cephaliclc,  aperitive,  fu- 
dorifick,  vulnerary,  refifts  Poifon,  is  us'd  in  the 
Plague  and  malignant  Fevers,  and  for  the  Biting 
t>f  mad  Dogs. 

fThis  is  the  Root  of  the  Angelica  Saliva,  of 
moft  Authors  ;  it  is  cultivated  in  Gardens,  and 
flowers  in  yunt:  It  is  a  warm,  fragrant,  and  aro- 
matick  Root,  much  efteem'd  as  a  Carminative 
and  Cordial,  and  is  an  Ingredient  in  many  Com- 
pofitions. 

19.  0/ Mafterwort. 

/'Mperateria,  Magiftraniia,  or  Ma- 
Jlerwert  in  Engltjb,  is  the  Root 
of  a  Plant  which  has  large,  green, 
indented  Leaves,  after  which  grow  Clutters  of 
white  Flowers,  fuxceeded  by  a  fmall  Seed,  like 
that  of  the  Angelica.  Chufe  fuch  Roots  as  are 
fair  and  frefh,  hard  to  break,  of  a  brown  Colour 
outwardly,  and  greemfh  within,  of  a  ftrong  Smell, 
and  aromatick  Taftc :  Thofe  that  grow  in  Au- 
*)ergne,  and  other  mountainous  Parts,  are  preferr'd 
to  thofe  of  the  Garden.  The  fame  Virtues  are 
afcrib'd  to  this  as  to  Angelica.  Its  Name  of  Im- 
peratoria  was  given  it  partly  for  its  excellent 
Qualities,  and  partly  becaufc  an  Emperor  made 
the  firft  difcovery  of  them. 

Majler-wort,  Imperial-wort,  or  the  ' 
Lemtrj.  Imperatoria  major  of  Tournefort,  is  a 
Plant  whofc  Leaves  are  large,  rang'd 
three  and  three  along  the  Side  of  the  Stalk,  end- 
ing in  a  fingle  Leaf ;  they  are  ftiff,  hard,  and  di- 
vided each  into  three  Parts,  indented  on  one 
Part  lightly,  on  the  other  deep.  They  rife  among 
the  Branches  all  along,  which  mount  about  two 
Foot  high,  dividing  thcmfelvcs  into  Wings,  which 
•carry  upon  their  Tops  Clufters  of  Flowers  of  five 
Leaves  form'd  into  a  Rofc,  fuccccdcd  by  little 
Seeds,  which  are  fiat  and  almoft  oval,  little  larger 
than  thofe  of  Dill ;  ftrcak'd  lightly  behind,  and 
of  a  white  Colour.  The  Root  is  fometimes  of  the 
Thicknefs  of  one's  Thumb,  wrinkled,  hard,  and 
entangled  in  Fibres,  filPd  with  a  white,  aroma- 
tick Subftance  of  an  acrid  piquant  Tafte,  hot  in 
the  Mouth,  and  a  little  bitter. 

This  Root  being  hot  and  dry,  attenuates,  opens, 
digefts,  ftrengthens,  is  fudorifick  and  alexiphar- 
mack,  is  ufed  againft  Poifons,  malignant  and  pcf- 
tilential  Difcafes  ;  caufes  Expectoration,  cures  a 
flinking  Breath  ;  relieves  Difcafes  of  the  Head, 
as  Vertigoes,  Apoplexies,  Palfies.  A  Decoction 
of  it  in  Wine,  us'd  as  a  Gargle,  cures  the  Tooth' 


ach,  drys  up  Rheum  an  J  Catarrli-,  and  is  good  to 
bathe  with  in  the  Gout  :  A  Saline  Tincture  is 
much  better  than  the  Docoction  to  cure  the  Itch, 
and  dry  up  fcabby  and  fcald  Heads :  An  Oint- 
ment of  it  made  with  Hogs  Lard  and  Turpentine, 
heals  old  Sores,  Ulcers,  and  all  foul,  leprous,  and 
malignant  Scabs. 

[It  is  the  Root  of  the  Imperatoria  major \  C.  B. 
Pin.  156.  Imperatoria  fwe  Ajlranlia  Vulgaris, 
Park.  942.  It  is  a  good  Medicine  in  many  Cafes, 
particularly  Jaundice,  Cachexies,  and  Dropfies  ; 
becaufc  it  promotes  the  Secretions  by  Urine,  as 
well  as  by  the  Skin,  but  is  not  fo  much  ufed  in 
the  prefent  Practice  as  it  deferves* 

20.  Of  Gentian. 

GEntian  is  a  Plant  fo  called  from 
King  Gentius,  who  firft  difcover'd  Pemet. 
its  Virtues.  It  grows  plentifully  about 
Chabli  in  Burgundy,  and  other  moift  Places  in  fe- 
veral  Parts  of  Franct,  efpecially  about  the  Pyrenees 
and  Alps. 

The  Root,  which  is  the  only  Part  of  the  Plant 
that  is  fold,  is  fometims  as  thick  as  one's  Arm, 
divided  into  feveral  Roots,  of  a  Thumb,  or  Fin- 
ger's Thicknefs,  yellowifh,  and  of  an  intolerable 
Bitternefs  ;  the  Leaves  in  fome  manner  rcfemble 
thofe  of  Plantain,  and  grow  two  and  two  upon 
every  Joint  of  the  Stalk  ;  they  are  fmooth,  green, 
pale,  and  ridg'd  Lengthways  with  Nerves,  which 
ftand  pretty  high,  particularly  on  the  Underfide. 
The  Stalks  are  ftrait,  ftrong,  of  two  or  three 
Feet  high,  deck'd  with  yellow  Flowers  in  "June, 
Which  are  difpos'd  in  Rings,  in  the  Joinings  oit 
of  the  Leaves.  Each  Flower  is  of  one  Piece, 
divided  into  five  Parts,  very  narrow,  and  fharp 
pointed  :  The  Style,  which  is  in  the  Middle,  pro- 
duces a  Capfula,  in  which  are  enclofcd  feveral 
round  Seeds,  but  very  flat,  which  are  ripe  in 

Chufe  fuch  as  is  of  a  middling  Size,  frefh,  well 
dried,  b.caufe  it  waftes  confidcrably  in  drying, 
and  that  which  is  freeft  from  fmall  ftringy  Roots 
and  Dirt;  it  is  much  recommended,  being  pow- 
dcr'd  and  mtx'd  with  the  Tlieriaca,  for  the  Bite 
of  Mad  Dogs.  Take  Care  alfo  that  it  be  not  dried 
in  an  Oven,  which  you  may  eafily  diftinguifh, 
becaufc  fuch  will  be  black  within  ;  but,  on  the 
contrary,  tint  which  is  dried  in  the  Air,  will  be 
ofaGold-colour'd  Yellow.  This  Root  is  rcckon'd 
ufeful  to  refill  Poifons  and  the  Plague  ;  and  there- 
fore is  properly  mix'd  in  the  great  Compofitions : 
It  is  fudorifick,  and  given  with  Succefs  in  Inter- 
mitting Fevers  ;  for  which  it  has  rcceiv'd  the 
Name  of  the  European  Kinquina,  the  fame  Name 
as  is  given  to  the  Peruvian,  or  Jefuiti  Bark. 
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This  is  the  Gentian  defcrib'd  by 
Ltmery.  Ray,  in  his  Hiftory  of  Plants,  call'd 
Gentiana  vulgar'n  my'er  Ellebori  albi 
Folio:  The  lare^r  Common  Gentian,  with  the 
white  Hellebore  Leaf.  The  Plant  is  fufficicntly 
defcrib'd  before,  the  Root  is  wrinkled  whendry'd, 
and  fhrunk  much  from  its  former  Size.  It  grows 
generally  every  where  in  the  warm  Countries,  but 
more  particularly  on  the  Mountains  of  the  Alps, 
the  Pyrenees,  and  in  Burgundy,  abounding  confi- 
dcrubly  in  Oil  ami  cflential  Salt.  The  whole  Root 
is  eltecm'd  better  tlian  that  which  is  flit ;  and  it  is 
likcwifc  brought  in  gjod  Quantities  out  of  Ger- 
many. It  is  hot  and  dry,  pectoral,  alcxipharmick, 
antifcorburick,  opens  Obftruclions  of  the  Lungs, 
rcfifts  Poifon,  and  is  good  againft  all  Difcafcs  pro- 
ceeding from  Putrefaction,  asMeafles,  Small-pox, 
Plague  or  Peftilencc  :  It  cures  the  Scurvy,  and  is 
beneficial  againft  Cachexies,  Dropfics,  jaundice, 
Ulcers  of  the  Bladder,  Sharpnefs  of  Urine,  &c. 
May  be  given  either  in  Tincture,  Infufion,  De- 
coclion,  or  Powder.  Dofe,  a  Dram  of  the 
Powder. 

[It  is  the  Root  of  the  Gentian*  major  lutea, 
C.  B.  Pin.  187.  Gentiana  vulgaris  major  Ellebori 
albi  Folio,  I.  B.  3.  520.— It  is  cultiv  ated  in  the 
Gardens  of  the  Curious,  and  flowers  in  June. 
The  Root  ought  to  be  gather'd  in  September.  It 
is  extremely  bitter,  but  leaves  rather  an  agreeable 
than  a  naufcous  Guft  behind  it.  It  defcrvedly  ftands 
at  the  Head  of  the  Stomachick  Clafs  ;  and  is  the 
beft  Ingredient  we  know  of  in  Bitters.  It  is  re- 
commended in  many  other  Intentions,  but  is  only 
ufed  in  this  in  the  prefent  Practice] 

21.  Of  Mite  Dittany. 

WHITE  Dittany,  or  FraxvttUa,  is 
a  Plant  whofe  Roots  are  white, 
fmaller  than  the  little  Finger,  fomc- 
thing  bitterifh,  of  a  pretty  ftrong  Smell :  The  Stalks 
arc  two  Feet  high,  reddi/h,  with  Leaves  like  the 
Afh,  and  charg'd  at  the  Top,  with  large  Flowers 
in  Spikes  of  a  whitifh  Red  mix'd  with  Purple, 
compos'd  of  five  Leaves,  fharp  pointed,  and  with 
long  crooked  Strings  or  Filaments  :  In  the  Middle 
of  which  Flower  is  produced  a  Head  divided 
into  five  Capfulcs,  in  which  grow  black  mining 
oval  Seeds,  pointed  at  the  Ends.  Chufe  the 
plumpeft  Root,  white  within  and  without,  and 
leaft  burden'd  with  fmall  Fibres,  and  the  clean  eft 
that  can  be  liad.  This  Plant  flourifhes  in  the  Fo- 
refts  of  Provence  and  Languedoc.  The  Root  i* 
reckon'd  alexiterial,  uterine,  and  diurctick :  It  kills 
Worms,  cures  malignant  Difeafes  and  Calentures. 
Swelfer,  Charas,  and  moft  of  the  modern  Au- 
thors, fubftitute  the  Powder  of  this  Root  for  the 
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Farina  Orobi,  to  make  the  Troches  of  Squills  for 
the  Venice  Treacle. 

[This  is  the  Root  of  the  Diclamnus  albus  vulgo 
five  Fraxinella,  C.  B.  Pin.  222.  Fraxinella  vul- 
garis, Park.  417.  It  is  cultivated  in  GarJens,  and 
flowers  in  July.  This  is,  in  all  Probability,  one 
of  the  two  Tragiums  menrion'd  by  Diofcorides  ; 
the  other  of  which  is  a  Species  of  the  Stttchas. 

This  Root  has  had  many  Virtues  attributed*. 3 
it,  but  at  prefent  is  only  known  as  an  Ingredient 
in  feveral  of  our  Compoittions.J 

22.  Of  the  White  Carline  Thiftle. 

TH  E  White  Carline,  call'd  by  fomc  the  White*' 
Chamaleon,  or  little  Chardon,  is  a  Plant,  the 
Roots  whereof  are  not  much  thicker  than  a  Man's 
Thumb,  brown  on  the  Outfidc,  and  white  with- 
in, from  one  to  two  Foot  long,  of  a  ftrong  Scent, 
and  agreeable  Taftc  enough.    The  Leaves  hung 

2uite  round  it,  lying  to  the  Ground,  of  a  pale 
rrcen,  wav'd,  and  deeply  indented,  on  each 
Side  furnifh'd  with  Prickles  or  little  Thorns.  The 
Flower  grows  like  the  Leaves,  cfofe  to  the  Root, 
without  Stalk,  five  or  fix  Inches  broad,  flat,  and 
like  a  little  Bafon,  edg'd  with  fomc  narrow-point- 
ed Leaves.  The  Seeds  come  after  the  Flowers  ; 
they  are  long,  and  bear  a  white  Down  at  the  End. 
Chufe  your  Root  new,  well  fed,  and  dry,  of  a 
fvvcet  Tafte,  and  aromatick  Smell,  and  take  care 
that  no  other  Root  be  impos'd  upon  you  inflcad  of 
this,  which  is  often  done,  cfpecially  when  it  is 
dear.  It  is  one  of  the  beft  Medicines  againft  the 
Plague,  and  it  is  commonly  rcceiv'd  in  the  Ca- 
thoUck  Countries  that  it  was  difcover'd  by  an  An- 
gel to  the  Emperor  Charkmain,  for  the  Cure  of 
his  Soldiers,  who  were  fciz'd  with  the  Plague  in 
their  Camp ;  from  which  it  took  the  Name  olCar- 
lint,  from  Carolus. 

The  black  Carlsm,  or  black  CkamaLon  Thiftle, 
is  like  that  we  have  defcrib'd ;  but  that  this 
rifes  to  a  Stalk,  and  the  Leav  es  are  of  a  more 
obfeure  Green.  Mathiolus  fpeaks  of  another  Spe- 
cies, whofe  Flowers  are  Purple  ;  but  that  is  a 
Plant  very  fcarce,  and  of  no  Ufe  at  all.  The 
Virtues  of  the  ordinary  Carline  are  to  rcfift  Poi- 
fon, provoke  Sweat,  to  pafs  by  Urine,  and  to 
open  Obftructions ;  they  are  likcwifc  fcrviceable 
in  the  Plague,  Dropfy,  Hvpocondriack  Paflions, 
and  the  like.  This  Plant  grows  in  the  Alps  and 
Pyrenees,  and  the  Hills  of  Auvergnt.  Both  the 
Kinds  are  fo  common,  that  the  Peafants  cat  the 
Roots  and  Heads  as  Artichoaks,  when  they  are 
young  and  tender. 

Carlina,  in  French  Carline,  or  Cha- 
nucleon,  is  a  Plant,  whereof  there  are    L emery. 
two  Sorts  :  The  firft  is  called  Carlina 
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acauks  magna  fort,  the  prickly  Carlint  with  the 
large  Flower :  This  bears  from  the  Root  large 
jagged  Leaves,  hanging  to  the  Ground,  ijfe.  as 
before  defcrib'd.  When  the  Flower  is  paft,  there 
fucceed  oblong  Seeds,  each  of  which  are  furnifh'd 
with  a  Quantity  of  white  Hairs,  which  reprcfent 
a  Brufh  :  Thefc  Seeds  are  feparated  from  one  ano- 
ther by  Leaves  folded  into  a  Gutter.  The  Root 
flints  direct  into  the  Ground,  fometimes  two 
Foot  deep,  the  Thickncfs  of  an  Inch,  of  a  dark 
Colour  without,  white  within,  of  a  ftrong  aroma- 
tick  Smell,  and  agreeable  Taflc. 

The  fecond  Sort  of  Carline  Tbtftlt  is  the  Cha- 
meleon n'tgtr  vulgarity  the  common  black  Carline. 
This  differs  from  the  former,  in  that  the  Head  is 
not  fo  large,  nor  fo  much  fpread.  It  grows  for 
the  mod  Part  only  at  the  Top  of  the  Stalk,  which 
is  rais'd  among  the  Leaves  about  a  Foot  high. 
The  Flower  is  commonly  white,  and  very  rarely 
red.  The  Root  is  not  fo  big,  or  half  fo  well  fed 
as  the  white  Carline  ;  and  bi>th  of  them  grow  in 
the  hilly  Countries,  as  aforefaid.  They  take  the 
Roots  out  of  die  Earth  in  Spring-time,  to  dry  for 
keeping,  which  arc  afterwards  ufed  in  Phyfick. 
The  firft  Kind  is  to  be  prefcrr'd  for  that  Ufe,  as 
being  fuller  of  volatile  and  eflential  Parts. 

[The  firft  of  thefc  is  the  Root  of  the  Carllna 
feu  Chameleon  a/bus  Dioforidis,  Ger.  995.  Car- 
Una  burnt  lis,  Park.  968:  The  other  of  the  Carli- 
na  eaulefcens  {lore  magno  albente,  Tourn.  Inft.  500. 
Carlina  eaulefcens  magno  flore,  C.  B.  Pin.  380. 
The  Root  of  the  firft  is  moft  commended  for  its 
Virtues  ;  but  the  prefent  Practice  takes  no  No- 
tice of  cither  of  them,  j 

23.  0/  the  large  Valerian. 

TH  E  great  or  large  Valerian,  which 
Johannes  Bauhinus  calls  Valeriana 
major  cdsrata  Radice,  the  great  Valerian 
with  the  fcented  Root,  is  a  Plant,  the  Roots  of 
which  are  about  an  Inch  thick,  brown  on  the 
Outfide,  wrinkled  in  Rings  deck'd  with  Fibres 
on  the  Sides,  of  a  ftrong  aromatick  Smell,  and  ve- 
ry difagrccable  ;  the  Stalk  is  three  Foot  high,  hol- 
low, ftrait,  and  adorn'd  at  each  Joint  with  two 
Leaves,  oppofite  to  each  other ;  thofe  which  rife 
firft  from  the  Root  are  whole,  the  others  cut  on 
each  Side.  The  Flowers  are  white,  and  fcented 
like  Jafmine  ;  they  grow  in  Clufters  on  the  TYps 
of  the  Branches,  and  are  fmall  Pipes,  divided 
into  five  Parts,  which  leave  behind  them  flat  long 
Sceiis,  charg'd  with  a  white  hairy  Tuft. 

The  little  Valerian  has  fmall  Roots,  of  a  good 
Smell  :  The  Leaves  which  grow  firft  arc  almoft 
round  anJ  fharp  at  the  End  ;  the  Stalk  is  a  Foot 
and  fome  Inches  high,  charged  at  each  Joint  with 
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two  Leaves,  cut  in  at  the  Side  :  Their  Flowers 
arc  Purple,  and  rcfemblc  thofe  of  the  great  Vale- 
rian, but  they  arc  very  fmall  :  Their  Seed  is  the 
fame.  In  Relation  to  die  Choice  of  thefe  two 
Roots,  take  the  neweft  and  beft  dry\J,  and  leaft 
charg'd  with  Fibres  that  is  pofliblc.  They  are  both 
m'd  as  Countcr-Poifons,  againft  the  Plague,  for 
the  Cure  of  the  Ajlhma,  Drcpfy,  &c.  Some  Au- 
thors call  thefe  Roots  by  the  Name  of  Pontick  Phu. 

Valeriana,  or  Valerian,  is  a  Plant,  of 
which  there  arc  three  Sorts  us'd  in  Phy-  Lemery. 
lick  :  The  firft  is  call'd  Valeriana  hsrten- 
Jis,  or  Valeriana  my  or  odorata  Ruidice,  by  Bauhi- 
nus  and  Ray  ;  by  Tournefort,  Valeriana  hortenjis, 
Pbu  folio  olufatri.  This  bears  the  Stalk  three  Foot 
high,  (lender,  round,  hollow,  and  full  of  Branches, 
adorn'd  from  Joint  to  Joint  with  two  Leave  op- 
pofites  to  each  other,  as  before  in  Pomet.  The 
Flowers  arc  white  inclinable  to  Purple,  and  fweet 
fcented.  This  Plant,  which  grows  in  our  Gar- 
dens, is  the  beft,  and  moft  to  be  valu'd  of  any  of 
the  Valerians. 

The  fecond  Sort  is  call'd  Valeriana  vulgaris,  or 
Valeriana  fylvejlris  majtr,  by  Tournefort,  the  great 
wild  Valerian  ;  and  by  Ray,  Valeriana  fylvejlris 
magna  aquatica,  the  great  watry  wild  Valerian. 
This  bears  the  Stalks  a  Man's  Height,  ftrait, 
Header,  and  hollow  like  a  Reed,  a  little  hairy. 
The  Leaves  are  like  thofe  of  the  foregoing  Kind, 
but  more  divided,  greener,  indented  on  their 
Edges,  a  little  hairy  without :  The  Flowers  are 
dilpofed  as  the  great  Valerian,  of  a  whitifh  Co- 
lour, tending  to  Purple,  which  are  fucccedcd  by 
Seeds  garnilh'd  with  Plumes.  The  Root  is  fibrous, 
white,  creeping,  of  an  aromatick  Tafte  and  Smell. 
This  Plant  grows  in  wet  and  woody  Grounds. 

The  third  Sort  is  call'J  Valeriana  fylvejlris  mi- 
nor, or  Valeriana  minor  pratenfss  five  aquatica,  the 
fmall,  wild,  or  water  Valerian.  This  bears  a 
Stalk  above  a  Foot  high,  angular,  flender,  branch'd, 
hollow,  carrying  the  Leaves  by  two  and  two,  jag- 
ed  towards  their  Edges.  The  Flowers  and  Seed 
are  like  the  former,  but  much  lefs  ;  the  Roots 
flender,  crawling,  and  white,  having  a  great  ma- 
ny Fibres,  of  an  agreeable  aromatick  Tafte.  Thefe 
are  dry'd  in  the  Sun,  to  be  made  fit  for  Ufe,  and 
are  cardiack,  fudorificlc,  vulnerary,  aperitive,  pro- 
per to  refift  Poifon,  to  fortify  the  Brain  and  Sto- 
mach, to  deftroy  Worms,  provoke  the  monthly 
Courfes,  affift  Pcrfpiration,  and  expel  Wind. 

[The  firft  of  thclc  is  the  Root  of  the  Valeriana 
major  hortm/is,  Mor.  Umb.  52.  Valeriana  major 
odorata  radice,  I.  B.  3.  209.  7*he  fecond  of  the 
Valeriana  minor,  Ger.  916.  Valeriana  fylvejlris 
minor,  Park.  122.  And  the  other,  mention'd 
by  Lemery,  of  the  Valeriana  fyhejlris  magna 
Aquatica,  I.  B.  3.  209.  The  firft  of  thefe  is  an 
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Ingredient  in  the  TJjeriace,  and  other  Compofi- 
tions  ;  the  other  two  are  little  regarded. 

But  the  Valeriana  fylvejiris,  now  fo  much  and 
fn  defervedly  in  Eftecm,  is  the  Root  of  a  Species 
different  from  all  thefe,  and  is  much  more  valu- 
able than  them  all :  The  Plant  which  produces  it 
is  the  Valeriana  fylvejiris  major  foliis  angujlorihus , 
Mor.  Urnb.J 


Pomet. 


14.  Of  SpigncL 

1  I  E  UM  or  Spignel,  which  the 
Antients  furnam'd  Atbamantieum, 
from  die  Hill  Athamas  in  Thejafy, 
where  the  beft  was  faid  to  grow,  is  a  Root  of  the 
Thickncfs  of  a  little  Finger,  black  without, 
white  within,  long,  and  accompanied  with  a  few 
{"mall  Roots,  acrid,  a  little  bitter,  and  of  an  aro- 
matick  Smell.  The  Leaves  arc  like  thofe  of 
Fennel,  but  much  lefs,  more  divided,  and  abun- 
dantly finer.  The  Stalks  are  a  Foot  high,  char- 
ged with  fome  Clutters  of  white  Flowers,  com- 
pos'd  of  five  fmall  Leaves  ;  after  each  of  which 
come  two  brown  Seeds,  like  Fennel  Seeds,  but 
bigger  and  more  furrow'd  ;  which  has  made  fome 
believe  that  Spignel  was  a  Species  of  Fennel  or 
Dill,  and  fo  call  it  crooked  Dill,  or  Fennel. 
This  Root  is  very  alexitcrial,  for  which  Rcafon 
it  enters  into  the  Compofition  of  Venice-Treacle  : 
It  is  likewife  fudorifick  and  diuretick  :  The  Dofc 
of  the  Powder  is  a  Dram.  It  is  brought  to  us 
from  the  Mountains  of  Aievergne,  Burgundy,  the 
Alps  and  Pyrenees.  Chufc  fuch  as  is  new,  of  a 
good  Smell,  and  as  little  Worm-eaten  and  dufty 
as  may  be. 

Mtum  Fein's  Anethi,  or  the  Faenicu- 
Lcmery.  htm  Alpinum  perenne  eapillaceo  folio,  odt- 
re  medicato  of  M.  Tournefort,  is  a  Plant 
which  raifes  its  Stalk  a  Foot  high,  hollow  within, 
and  full  of  Branches  :  The  Leaves  arc  like  Fen- 
nel, but  much  lefs,  more  flafti'd,  and  almoft  as 
fine  as  Hair :  The  Flowers  grow  in  Bunches  on 
the  Tops  of  the  Branches,  like  Dill  ;  and  when 
the  Flowers  are  gone,  a  Swallow-  tail'd  furrow'd 
Seed  fucceeds.  The  Head  of  this  Root  is  full  of 
Jong  Threads,  like  Eryngo.  You  ought  to  chufc 
the  lon^eft,  rounder},  well  fed  and  entire,  of  a 
blackifli  Colour  outwardly,  and  white  within,  the 
Smell  aromatick,  and  the  Taftc  fharp  and  a  little 
bitter  ;  it  contains  an  exalted  Oil,  and  a  volatile 
or  effential  Salt. 

[This  is  the  Root  of  the  Meum  vulgatius, 
Park.  888.  Mam  Foliis  Anethi,  C.  B.  Pin.  148. 
It  grows  in  Meadows  and  Pafturcs,  and  flowers 
in  June.  Tt  is  eftcem'd  an  Alcxipharmick,  anJ 
has  a  Place  in  feme  Compofitions,  but  otherwife 
is  little  ufed.   There  is  another  Species  of  it  calPd 


Mutellina  in  the  Shops,  which  is  the  Meum  Alpi- 
num umbella  purpurafcente,  C.  B.  Pin.  148.  It  is 
fuppos'd  to  have  the  fame  Virtues  with  the  for- 
mer, but  is  now  never  ufed.] 

55.  Of  Tormentil  and  Biftort. 

THE   Tormentil  ufed  in  Phyfick, 
which  C.  Bauhinus  calls  Tormen-  PemK. 
tilla  fyheftris,   JVild  Tormentil,   is  a 
Plant,  whereof  the  Root  is  lumpifli,  of  an  Inch 
thick,  brown  or  reddilh  without,  aftringent  and 
fibrous.  The  Leaves  arc  like  Cinqucfoil,  fmooth, 
mining,  fix  or  feven  at  a  Joint.    The  Stalks  are 
low,  fnort,  branch'd,  charg'd  with  fevcral  Flowers, 
of  four  yellow  Leaves  each  ;  after  which  comes  a 
Cluder  of  fmall  Seeds. 

The  beft  Tormentil  Roots  come  from  grafly, 
wet  Places  about  the  Alps  and  Pyrenees.  They 
ufc  thtfc  in  alexipharmick  Compofitions,  as  fudo- 
rifick. They  are  likewife  ufed  for  the  Bloody- 
Flux.  Chufe  the  neweft  and  beft  dry'd,  from 
the  hot  Countries,  which  arc  better  than  what 
grow  in  our  Gardens. 

Bi/lort  is  a  Plant  that  has  a  Root  an  Inch  thick, 
crooked,  and  roll'd  upon  itfelf,  with  annular 
Foldings,  brown  without,  and  flcfh-colourM 
within,  trimm'd  with  many  hairy  Fibres,  and 
of  an  aftringent  Taftc.  The  Leaves  are  like 
thofe  of  Wild  Patience,  of  a  lively  green  with- 
out, and  a  Sea-green  on  the  Infidc.  This  Plant 
is  in  Flower  towards  the  End  of  May,  adorn'd 
with  fevcral  Leaves  along  the  Stalk,  fmaller  than 
thofe  which  rife  firft  from  the  Root.  The  Flowers 
are  of  a  Flefh  Colour,  crowded  together  in  a 
Spike,  but  very  fhort  and  very  thick  ;  after  which 
comes  a  thrce-corncr'd  Seed.  This  Species  is 
call'd  by  C.  Bauhinus,  Bi/forta  major  radice  minus 
intorta,  the  larger  Bijlort  with  the  lefs  winding 
or  crooked  Root. 

Tormentil  is  a  Plant  of  two  Kinds  : 
The  firlt  is  call'd  Tormentilla,  by  Ray ;  Lemery. 
Tormentilla  fylvejhis,  by  Tournefort  ; 
Heptaphyllum,  by  Fuchftus,  by  rcafon  it  bears 
feven  Leaves  on  a  Stalk,  as  the  Cinquefoil  docs 
five.  The  Flowers  are  compos'd  each  of  four 
yellow  Leaves,  in  Form  of  a  Rofc,  fupportcd  by 
a  Cup  cut  and  divided  into  eight  Parts,  four  lar- 
ger and  four  fmaller  placed  interchangeably.  The 
Root  is  knotty  and  unequal,  and  delights  to  grow 
in  Wonds  and  ftiady  Places,  or  others  well  fup* 
ply'd  with  Moiftiue. 

The  fecond  Sort  is  call'd  Tormentilla  Alpines 
major,  or  Tormentilla  Alpina  vulgaris  major,  by 
Tournefort,  the  common  larger  Alpine  Tormentil  ; 
This  differs  from  the  former,  in  that  the  Leaves 
are  larger,  and  the  Root  thicker,  more  plump, 
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redder,  and  fuller  of  Virtue.  We  have  tin's 
brought  to  us  ready  dry'd  from  the  Alps,  &c. 
The  Way  to  chufe  it,  is  to  take  the  neweft,  belt 
fed,  about  an  Inch  thick,  clean,  of  one  Piece, 
free  from  the  Strings,  well  dryrd,  of  a  brown 
Colour,  reddifh  within,  and  of  an  aftringent 
Tafte.  It  is  binding,  vulnerary,  proper  to  itop 
L^fencfTcs  of  the  Belly,  Hemorrhages,  Vomit- 
ins,  Whites  or  Reds  in  Women,  and  to  refill 
Infection  :  It  is  mix'd  with  cardiack  and  alexiphar- 
mick  Medicine?. 

Bijlcrt,  as  if  you  fhould  fay  twice  diftortcd, 
Bccaufc  the  Root  of  this  Plant  ii  commonly  turn'd 
and  wound  about  itfelf :  They  give  it  the  Name 
of  Biflart,  Cclubrina%  Ser(>tntaria,  and  Dracun- 
tulus,  by  reafon  that  this  Root  is  twilled  like  a 
Serpent :  'Tis  alfo  call'd  Britannica,  from  grow- 
ing fo  frequently  in  England.  There  grow,  to- 
wards the  Bottom  of  the  Flower  of  fome  Bi- 
Jlirts,  fcveral  Knots  or  Excrcfcencics,  which 
fome  Authors  have  call'd  Fungi  Bijlorta  ;  but 
they  are  a  Sort  of  little  Roots,  which  produce 
er.ch  of  them  a  Plant.  It  is  cold,  dry,  aftringent, 
and  ftops  Fluxes  of  the  Bowels,  Vomiting,  .and 
Abortion,  and  dries  up  Catarrhs.  It  is  given  in 
Powder,  Infufion,  or  Deception  in  Wine  and 
Water,  and  is  good  in  a  Gonorrhea,  or  Whites 
in  Women. 

[The  Tsrmtntii 'is  the  Root  of  the  TtrmtntUla 
vulgaris.  Park.  394.  The  Tormmtilla  fyhejlrisy 
C.  B.  Pin.  326.  It  is  common  in  Woods,  and 
flowers  in  jftmt.  'Tis  an  Aftringent  and  Alexr- 
pharmack  ;  it  is  a  good  Addition  to  the  White- 
Drink,  which  it  changes  to  a  fine  red,  and  cn- 
crcafes  very  much  its  Virtue  ;  it  is  alfo  a  good 
Ingredient  in  many  other  both  officinal  and  extem- 
poraneous Compofitions. 

The  Br/Isrt  is  the  Root  of  the  Bifturta  Radict 
minus  intorta,  C.  B.  192.  Bi/iorta  majcry  Ger. 
322.  It  grows  in  many  Places  in  England,  in 
damp  Meadows.  It  is  a  good  Medicine  in  all 
Kinds  of  Fluxes  and  Hemorrhages,  and  is  fakl 
alfo  to  be  a  good  Alexipharmick.] 

26.  Of  the  Ariftolochiasr  or  Firthworcs. 

THERE  arc  three  Sorts  of  Birth- 
worts  generally  fold,  viz.  the  long, 
the  round,  and  the  fmall :  There  is  a 
fourth  Sort,  which  is  the  Arijiolocbia  tlcmatitis, 
or  Saracens  Birthwort  ;  but  as  we  make  no  Ufeof 
that,  we  fhall  not  fay  much  about  it. 

The  round  Birtbtvort  is  a  tuberous,  flefhy 
Root,  of  different  Sizes,  to  two  or  three  Inches 
Diameter.  They  are  uneven  and  irregular,  that 
is  to  fay,  commonly  much  larger  at  the  Bottom 
than  at  the  Top.   This  Root  is  of  an  intolerable 
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Bittemefs,  yellow  within,  brown  without,  but 
not  difagreeable  in  Smell,  and  furnifh'd  with  fome 
flender  Fibres  :  Several  Stalks  arifc  from  the  up- 
per Part,  which  fpring  above  a  Foot  high,  befet 
alternately  with  almoft  round  Leaves,  flicking 
to  and  embracing  the  Stalk  at  the  Bottom,  cut 
into  two  Ears,  or  Swallow-tail 'd  :  The  Flowers 
grow  at  the  fctting  on  of.  the  Leaves  ;  they  are 
yellow  ftrcak'd  Pipes  of  an  Inch  and  a  half  long, 
hollow  and  flat  like  an  Ox's  Tongue,  of  a  very 
deep  red,  which  almoft  comes  up  to  a  Soot-Co- 
lour ;  they  are  without  Smell.  The  Seeds  are 
black,  very  fmall  and  flat,  almoft  triangular,  and 
are  endofed  in  a  fmall  membranous  Fruit,  green 
in  the  Beginning,  brown  when  ripe,  and  divided 
lengthways  into  fix  Cells. 

The  Long  Birtbwort  is  a  Root  like  the  Horfe— 
Radifh,  but  a  great  deal  thicker  and  longer % 
fleftiy,  brittle,  brown  without,  yellow  within, 
very  bitter,  and  fomcthing  fibrous :  The  Stalks 
arc  longer  than  thofe  of  the  round,  bending  to 
the  Ground,  befet  interchangeably,  with  Leaves 
not  altogether  fo  round  as  the  former,  and  which 
are  fupportcd  by  a  fmall  Stem.  The  Flowers  are' 
nearly  like  thofe  of  the  round,  but  the  Fruit  is 
of  the  Figure  of  a  fmall  Pear,  which  likewifc 
con tains  in  its  Cells  very  flat,  black  Seeds. 

The  Roots  of  the  Birtbworty  which  J.  Bau- 
Binus  call'd  Arijiolocbia  Polyrrbizos  ;  and  C.  Bau- 
hinus,  Arifttcbia  P'ylolocbia  difia,  arc  the  leaft 
of  all.  1  hey  are  compofed  of  an  infinite  Num- 
ber of  fmall  yellow  Fibres,  fticking  to  the  lame 
Head,  hairy,  very  bitter,  and  of  a  good  ftrong 
Smell.  The  Stalks  are  weak,  flender,  bending' 
to  the  Ground,  interchangeably  deck'd  with  very 
Imall  Leaves,  which  are  paler  than  thofe  of  the 
others,  in  Form  of  a  Heart  revcrs'd,  and  fup- 
ported  by  very  flender  Stalks,  bearing  alfo  Flowers 
like  the  round  Kind,  but  much  lefs,  yeilowifh, 
mix'd  with  a  footy  Colour.  This  is  the  Birth- 
wort  we  fell  for  the  fmall  Sort. 

The  Clean; titty  or  Saracen  Birtbworty  has  fi- 
brous Roots,  very  bitter,  and  of  a .  Smell  agree- 
able enough :  The  Stalks  are  two  or  three  Feet 
high,  ftrait,  firm,  and  ftrongcr  than  the  former, 
furnifh'd  interchangeably  with  very  large  Leaves, 
of  the  Figure  of  a  Heart,  of  a  pale  green  Co- 
lour, hanging  upon  long  Stalks.  The  Flowers 
ftand  at  the  joining  on  of  the  Leaves,  after  the 
fame  Manner  as  thole  of  the  other  Kinds,  but 
much  lefs,  and  of  a  pale  yellow.  The  Fruit,  on 
the  contrary,  is  larger,  oval,  and  divided  into  fix 
Cells,  full  of  very  Hat  Seed,  which  is  triangular. 
Bauhims  calls  tliis  Species  Arijiolocbia  Glematitis 
reft  a. 

All  thefc  Kinds  grow  in  the  Fields  and  Vine- 
vards  of  Prevent  and  L<mp*cdoCy  except  the 
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Small  Birtlmort,  which  loves  the  Woods,  the 
Olive-yards,  the  dry  and  rocky  Hills  of  the  fame 
Countries  ;  it  is  alfo  more  aromatick  and  ftrongcr. 
Meffieurs  Rondelrt  and  Comas,  with  pood  Rea- 
fon,  prefcrr'd  this  Birtbwort  to  the  Saracen  Kind, 
fi.  r  Venice-Treacle.  All  the  Sorts  open  Obftruc"iions, 
and  are  purgative.  They  are  ufed  every  Day 
with  Succefs,  in  Decoctions,  Injections,  Lo- 
tions, dctcrfivc  and  vulnerary  Draughts,  and  the 
like. 

The  Birtbtvorts  ought  to  be  chofen  dry  and 
well  fed,  efpccallv  the  Round  and  the  Long  ; 
heavy,  yellow  within,  grey  and  fmooth  without ; 
and  the  final]  one,  which  has  little  Ufc,  except 
for  the  Theriaca,  mould  be  in  fair  Roots,  fome- 
thing  like  thofc  of  Black  Hellebore,  well  fed  and 
new. 

Arijlolocbia,  or  Birthwort,  is  a  Plant, 
Lcmcry.  of  which  there  are  four  Sorts  generally 
ufed  in  Phyfick  :  The  firft  is  call'd 
Round  Birtbwort,  which  is  diftinguhVd  into  two 
Sorts,  one  call'd  Arijlolocbia  rotunda  vera,  or 
Arijlolocbia  rotunda  flore  ex  purpura  nigro,  the 
Birtbwort  with  the  buck  purple  P'lower.  It  bears 
fevcral  Stalks,  weak  and  pliant  like  the  Vine 
Branch,  about  a  Foot  and  a  half  high.  The 
Root  is  tuberous,  round,  pretty  thick,  flcihy, 
fibrous,  grey  on  the  Outfide,  and  yellow  within, 
difagrccable  to  the  Smell,  and  of  a' bitter  Tafte. 

1  he  fecond  Kind  of  Birtbwort,  call'd  round, 
is  the  Arijlolocbia  rotunda  fore  ex  albo  purpuraf- 
eente,  the  round  Birthwort  with  the  white  pur- 
plifh  Flower.  This  differs  from  the  other,  in 
that  the  Stalks  are  more  numerous,  but  fhorter  ; 
and  the  Leaves  much  larger,  oblong,  and  lunging 
upon  longer  Stalks  ;  that  the  Flower  is  of  a  white 
Colour,  inclining  to  purple,  brown  on  the  Infide  ; 
and  that  the  Fruit  is  longer,  more  like  a  Pear  ; 
the  Seed  lefs,  of  a  red  Colour  ;  and  the  Bark  of 
the  Root  yellow.  This  Plant  grows  among  the 
Corn  in  the  Fields. 

The  next  Sort  of  Birtbwort,  call'd  Long,  is 
of  two  Kinds  ;  the  firft  call'd  Arijlolocbia  Tonga 
vera,  ox  Arijlolocbia  altera,  radice  pollicis  crajji- 
tudine,  or  the  other  Kind  of  Birthwort,  with  a 
Root  the  Bignefs  of  one's  Thumb.  It  bears  fe- 
vcral winding  Stalks  about  a  Foot  and  a  half  high, 
leaning  to  the  Earth,  carrying  foft  Leaves,  lefs 
Swallow-tail 'd  than  thofe  of  the  round,  termina- 
ting in  a  Point,  and  hanging  upon  their  Stalks. 
The  Flowers  are  like  the  Round  ;  the  Fruit  in 
Form  of  a  fmall  Pear,  producing  a  flat  Seed  : 
The  Root  is  near  a  Foot  long,  fomctiracs  the 
Thickncfs  of  a  Man's  Wrift,  and  fometimcs  an 
Inch.  The  Colour,  Smell  and  Tafte,  like  tlie 
others.  This  grows  in  the  Fields  among  Corn, 
in  the  Hedges  and  Vineyards, 
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The  fecond  King  of  Long  Birthwort  is  call'd 
Arijlolocbia  lotga  altera,  or  H'-fpanica,  the  other 
Long  or  Spanifh  Birthwort.  This  differs  from  the 
former  only  in  that  the  Flower  is  not  fo  purphfli 
within,  and  the  Root  is  much  fhorter.  This 
grows  plentifully  in  Spain,  in  the  Kingdom  of 
Valencia,  and  other  warm  Places  among  the 
Vines.  Both  the  Round  and  Long  contajp  a 
great  deal  of  effential  Salt,  Oil,  and  Phlegm. 
They  all  rcfift  Poifon,  Peftilence,  and  the  Gan- 
grene. Both  Root  and  Leaf  arc  ufeful  in  exter- 
nal Remedies. 

The  third  Sort,  or  Species  of  Birthwort ,  is 
call'd  the  Saracen  Birthwort,  or  Clematite,  of 
which  there  are  two  Kinds :  Firft,  the  Arijlolo- 
cbia Clematitis  reel  a  :  This  bears  ftraight,  firm 
Stalks,  of  two  Feet  high,  where  there  interchange- 
ably hang,  upon  Iong^  Stalks  or  Tails,  Leaves  of 
the  Figure  of  Ivy,  but  of  a  pale  green  :  The 
Flowers  grow  in  great  Numbers  upon  the  Necks 
of  the  Leaves,  like  the  former  Kinds,  but  lefs, 
and  of  a  pale  yellow  Colour  :  The  Fruit,  on  the 
other  Hand,  is  larger,  fill'd  with  black  flat  Seed  : 
The  Root  is  little,  fibrous,  winding  on  all  Sides, 
grey,  of  an  agreeable  Smell  enough,  bitter  in 
Tafte,  and  pungent.  This  Plant  grows  in  the 
Fields,  Woods,  Hedges,  or  Lanes,  in  the  hot 
Countries. 

The  fecond  Sort  is  call'd  Arijlolocbia  Clematitit 
Serpens,  or  Altera  Hifpanica  :  It  bears  a  /mall 
Vine-like  Stem,  of  three  or  four  Feet  high,  hol- 
low, winding,  and  clinging  to  other  Shrubs,  or 
neighbouring  Plants,  like  the  Hop  or  Biruhveed  : 
The  Leaves  are  large,  pointed,  green,  and  united 
above,  and  purple  and  white  underneath,  join'd 
by  long  Stalks  :  The  Flower  and  Fruit  are  like 
the  Clematite  ;  but  the  Flower  is  yellow,  or  of 
dark  purple,  lin'd  within  with  a  fine  Wool.  The 
Root  is  longilh,  and  cempofed  of  many  fcrpen- 
tinc  Fibres,  of  a  pale  Colour,  acrid  Tafte,  a 
little  aftringent,  but  not  grateful.  The  whole 
Plant  is  fweet,  and  grows  chiefly  in  Spain,  in 
Bufhcs  in  the  Olive-Grounds. 

The  fourth  is  call'd  the  Small  Birthwort,  of 
which  there  two  Sorts  ;  the  firft,  Arijlolocbia  te- 
nuis, or  Arijlolocbia  Polyrrhizos,  five  Pi/leiocbia 
Plinii,  it  being  the  beft  to  afiift  the  Birth,  or 
bring  away  the  After-Birth,  Diofcorides  rcpre- 
fenting  it  to  be  the  propcreft  for  that  Purpofe. 
This  is  the  leaft  of  dl  the  Birthworts  :  It  pro- 
duces fevcral  fmall  Stalks,  or  Bouahs,  which 
fpread  themfelves  upon  the  Ground.  The  Leaves 
arc  form'd  like  the  Ivy,  but  little  and  pale,  faf- 
tcn'd  by  flcnder  Tails  or  Stalks.  The  Flowers 
are  like  thofc  of  the  other  Kinds,  but  a  great 
deal  fmaller,  fometimes  black,  fometimcs  of  a 
yellowdh  green  ;  the  Fruit  like  a  fmall  Pear  : 
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The  Root*  are  very  fine,  ftringy,  join'd  together 
by  a  little  Head,  in  Shape  of  a  Beard,  or  Head 

of  Hair. 

The  fecond  Sort  of  this  is  call'd  Ariftohchia, 
or  Pijlalocbiet  altera :  It  bears  Vine-like  Stalks  of 
a  Foot  in  Height,  that  have  corncr'd,  hollow, 
pliant  Branches,  lying  on  the  Ground,  of  a  dark 
green  Colour  :  The  Leaves  like  the  other  Sort, 
bfft  {harper  at  the  Ends,  ty'd  to  long  Stalks  : 
The  Flower  and  Fruit  like  the  Long  Birthwort  ; 
but  the  Flower  is  not  of  fuch  a  brownifti  red, 
and  the  Fruit  much  lefs  :  The  Roots  are  fine, 
with  flender  Fibres,  fweet  fmelling,  like  the  for- 
mer Species,  and  grow  in  the  hot  Countries. 
All  the  Kinds  of  Birtfrwort  are  deterfive  and  vul- 
nerary, good  to  provoke  Urine  and  Sweat,  to 
attenuate  the  grofs  Humours,  and  affift  Perfpira- 
tion. 

[The  Round  Birthwcrt  is  the  Root  of  the  Arif- 
tokebia  rotunda  fiore  ex  purpura  nigra,  C.  B.  Pin. 
307.  The  Long,  of  the  Arijhlochia  knga  vera, 
C.  B.  Pin.  307.  The  Small,  of  the  Arijhlochia 
Pijlolochia  di£la,  C.  B.  Pin.  307.  Pijlolochia 
vulgaiicr,  Park.  293.  and  the  Clemaiite,  or  Sa- 
racens, of  the  Arijlolochia  Ciematitis  retla,  C.  B. 
Pin.  307.  Arijhlochia  Saracenica,  Ger.  Em. 
847.  Thefc  are  all  kept  in  the  Gardens  of  the 
Curious  here.  They  are  all  poflcfs'd  cf  much 
the  fame  Virtues  ;  but  the  Long  has  them  in  the 
grcateft  Degree.  It  is  cfteem'd  a  CIcanfer  of  the 
Womb,  a  Forwarder  of  the  Menfes  and  of  De- 
livery :  It  is  alfo  accounted  an  Alextpharmick, 
ami  h.is  therefore  a  Place  in  the  Tberiaca.  Ex- 
ternally ufed  it  is  detergent  and  fuppurative.] 

27.  Of  Pellitory  of  Spain, 

JjEilitory  of  Spain  is  a  Root  of  a  mo- 
Pomct.  *  derate  length,  the  Thickncfs  of  a 
litde  Finger,  'greyifti  without,  white 
within,  fumifti'd  with  fome  fmall  Fibres,  of  an 
acrid  burning  Tafte.  It  produces  little  green 
Leaves,  and  the  Flowers  of  a  Carnation  Colour, 
like  our  Daifies.  Chufe  fuch  as  is  new,  well  fed, 
dry,  difficult  to  break,  and  of  a  Tafte  and  Co- 
lour as  faid  before. 

The  Pellitory  we  have,  is  brought  by  Marfeilles 
from  Tunis,  where  it  grows  common  :  It  is  much 
in  ufe  for  eafing  the  Tooth-ach,  being  held  in  the 
Mouth  ;  and  is  of  fcvcral  Ufes  in  Phyfick.  The 
Name  of  Pyrethrum  is  taken  from  its  burning 
Qualify  ;  though  fome  will  have  it  come  from 
Pyrrbus,  King  of  Epire,  who  firft  difcovcr'd  its 
Ufe. 

There  is  alfo  another  Sort  of  Pellitory,  which 
the  French  call  Alexander's  Fort,  and  which  is  the 
tufted  Pellitory:  This  is  a  little  Root  half  a  Foot 
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long,  of  a  brownifti  grey  without,  and  white 
within,  fomething  fibrous,  at  the  Top  of  which 
grows  a  Sort  of  Tuft  or  Beard,  like  that  of  Spig- 
nell,  of  an  acrid  biting  Tafte,  approaching  to 
that  of  Pellitory,  upon  which  Account  it  is  call'd 
JVild  Pellitory  ;  and  fome  ufe  to  fell  it  for  true 
Pellittiy,  but  it  is  cafy  to  diftinguifti,  this  being 
fmaller,  longer,  and  carry'd  about  in  Bundles. 
The  Leaves  of  the  Plant  are  very  little,  of  a 
greenifti  yellow ;  and  the  Flowers,  which  grow 
in  Umbells,  arc  of  a  pale  red.  This  is  brought 
to  us  from  Holland,  and  other  Parts.  Both  this 
and  the  other  ought  to  be  chofen  new,  and  in 
large  Roots.  They  ufe  this,  as  well  as  the  other 
Kind,  to  make  Vinegar  in  France ;  but  this  is  of 
little  Ufe  in  Phyfick. 

Pyrethrum,  in  Englijh  Pellitory,  or 
the  Spitting  Root,  is  brought  dry'd  to  Lemery. 
us  from  foreign  Countries  j  but  we 
have  two  Sorts  :  The  firft,  and  the  beft,  is  in 
Pieces,  about  the  Thickncfs  of  one's  little  Fin- 
ger, round  and  wrinkled,  of  a  greyifti  Colour 
without,  and  white  within,  deck'd  with  a  few 
Fibres,  of  an  acrid,  burning  Tafte,  and  grows 
in  the  Kingdom  of  Tunis. 

The  Plant  which  bears  this,  is  call'd  Pyrethrum 
Flore  Bellidis,  the  Pellitory  with  the  Daify  Flower. 
Its  Leaves  are  flafh'd  like  thofe  of  the  Fennel, 
but  much  lefs,  and  green,  refembling  thofe  of  the 
Carrot  :  They  rife  from  fmall  Stalks,  which  on 
their  Tops  fupport  large  radiant  Flowers,  of  a 
Carnation  Colour,  like  the  Daify  :  After  them 
fuccecd  fmall  oblong  Seeds. 

The  fecond  Sort  is  a  Root  about  half  a  Foot 
long,  much  flenderer  than  the  former,  of  a  brown- 
ifti grey  without,  white  within,  furnifli'd  with 
Fibres.  This  Root  has  an  acrid  burning  Tafte, 
like  the  former,  and  is  brought  to  us  in  Bundles 
from  Holland.  Some  call  it  IVdd  Pellitory.  The 
Plant  which  it  bears  is  call'd  Pyrethrum  Umbelli- 
ferum,  and  by  the  French,  Alexander's  Feet.  It 
grows  a  Foot  nigh  j  the  Leaves  are  fmall,  cut  fine 
as  the  other  Pellitory,  but  of  a  yellowifh  green  ; 
the  Flowers  grow  on  the  Tops,  difpos'd  in  Cluf- 
tcrs,  of  a  pale  red.  Both  the  Sorts  of  Pellitory 
contain  a  great  deal  of  acrid  Salt  and  Oil,  but  the 
firft  is  more  powerful  than  the  fecond.  There  is 
alfo  a  Pfeudo-pyrethrum,  which  is  call'd  Ptarmica* 
or  Sncefc-wort,  which  grows  in  Meadows,  or  un- 
till'd  Grounds.  The  Roots  are  chiefly  kept  in 
the  Shops  ;  being  hot  and  dry,  it  is  inciding,  at- 
tenuating, and  violently  fudorifick  ;  ufed  chiefly 
againft  viicous-.Flcgm  in  the  Lungs,  which  it  ex- 
pels by  Spitting  and  Urine:  It  is  good  againft 
moft  Difeafes  of  the  Brain  and  Nerves  ;  expels 
Wind,  and  prevails  againft  Apoplexies,  Lethar- 
gies, Vertigo's,  Palfies,  beaumb'd  Members, 
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Cholicks  :  It  ftimulates  the  Fibres,  and  is  faid  to 
cure  Quartan  Agues.  A  Gargle  of  it  cures 
the  Thrufh,  and  cold  Rheum  in  the  Teeth  or 
Gums. 

[The  firft  Pyrethrum  mention *d  here,  is  the 
Root  of  the  Pyrethrum  Flore  Bellidis,  C.  B.  Pin. 
148.  Pyrethrum  Corymbiferum  Fkre  Bellidis, 
H.  Ox.  3.  33.  And  the  other  of  the  Pyrethrum 
Vmbelliferum,  C.  8.  Pin.  148.  Pyrethrum  Um- 
beiliferum  Mathioli,  J.  B.  3.  20.  It  is  a  Dif- 
pute  among  Botanical  Writers,  which  of  thefe 
is  the  true  Pyrethrum.  Diofcorides's  Defcription 
agrees  fo  well  with  the  umbelliferous  Kind, 
that  many  determine  that  to  be  the  true  ;  and 
thofe  who  are  of  Opinion  that  the  Daify-flower'd 
one,  is  the  true,  reconcile  it  to  Diofcorides's  De- 
fcription by  the  Alteration  of  a  Word  in  the 
Greet,  which  they  fay  has  been  an  Error  of  the 
Prefs,  and  that  the  Word  #>-9i/*o»  is  the  true  Read- 
ing, inftead  of  Their  Virtues  arc  much 
alike,  but  the  firfl  is  the  ftronger. 

28.  Of  White  and  Red  Behen,  or  Ben. 

THE  mite  Ben  is  a  Root  like  the 
Pellitory,  grey  without,  and  fome- 
thing  whiter  within  j  the  Taftc  almoft 
infipid,  but  being  held  long  in  the  Mouth,  it 
leaves  a  Bitternefs  difagreeable  enough.  This 
Root  is  brought  to  us  from  the  fame  Races  that 
the  Red  Ben  is  ;  and  the  Leaves  are  much  the 
fame,  except  that  this  has,  at  the  Bottom  of  each 
Leaf,  four  fmall  ones  of  the  fame  Form  and  Colour, 
that  grow  oppofite  to  each  other  ;  in  the  Middle 
of  which  rifes  a  high  Stalk,  adorn'd  with  fome 
few  Leaves,  and  a  Budding  of  Scales,  which, 
when  blown,  produces  a  little  yellow  Flower. 
Chufe  your  Root  plump,  not  rotten,  or  cafy  to 
break,  but  the  frefheft  you  can  poflibly  get.  It 
is  appropriated  to  the  fame  Intentions  with  the 
Red  Ben. 

The  Red  Ben  is  a  Root  brought  to  us  cut 
in  Pieces  like  Jalap,  from  Mount  Libanus,  and 
other  Places  of  Syria,  which,  in  the  Ground, 
is  of  the  Shape  of  a  Wild  Parfnip,  deck'd  with 
Fibres,  of  a  brown  Colour  outwardly,  and  red 
within  ;  from  whence  arife  green  long  Leaves, 
like  thofe  of  the  Limonium  or  Sea  Lavender  j  for 
which  Reafon  fome  will  have  it  to  be  a  Species  of 
that  Plant ;  from  the  Midft  of  which  grow  Stalks 
adorn'd  with  red  Flowers,  which  arc  rang'd  two 
and  two  together,  of  the  Shape  of  Jamaica-Pep- 
per. Chufe  fuch  as  is  dry,  of  a  high  Colour,  aftrin- 
gent,  aromatick,  and  new  as  it  can  be.  It  is 
not  much  ufed  in  Medicine,  and  thofe  who  fhould 
vie  it,  generally  fubftitute  the  Roots  of  Angelica, 
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Zedoary,  Borrage,  or  Buglos,  in  its  Place.  \t 
is  reckon'd  cordial,  and  a  Refiftcr  of  Poifon. 

[There  has  been  much  Difpute  about  what  were 
the  Behen  Album  and  Rubrum  of  the  Antients  : 
The  Album  has  been  by  fome  judg'd  to  be  the 
Lychnis  Syhejlris  qua  Behen  Album  vulgo,  C.  B. 
Pin.  205.  by  others  the  Serratula  affinis  Capituh 

fquammofo  tuteo  ut  et  Jlore,  C.  B.  Pin.  235.  andfcty 
others,  the  Jacea  ortentalit  patula,  Carthami  facte 

flare  lutes  magna,  Tourn.  Cor.  32.  The  fecond 
of  thefe  is  the  Plant  defcrib'd  by  Pomet,  but  the 
laft  in  all  Probability  is  the  true  Behen  Album  of 
the  Arabians.  The  Behen  Rubrum  is  in  all  Ap- 
pearance the  Root  of  a  Species  of  the  Limonium, 
and  the  Root  of  the  common  Limonium  is  ccne- 
rally  ordcr'd  in  its  Place  ;  neither  of  them,  how- 
ever, are  now  much  ufed  in  Medicine.J 


29.  Of  Alkanct. 

A  L  K  AN  ET  is  a  Root  of  a  modc- 
rate  Size  and  Length,  of  a  deep 
red  Colour  on  the  Outhdc,  and  white 
within,  which  produces  green  rough  Leaves,  like 
the  Buglos  :  For  which  Reafon  fome  call  it  IVild 
Buglos  :  In  the  Middle  of  which  arifes  a  ftraight 
Stalk,  adorn'd  with  little  Leaves  and  Flowers,  in 
Form  of  a  Star,  of  a  faint  pale  Blue.  Chufe 
your  Alkanct  new,  pliant,  but  yet  of  a  deep  red 
without,  white  within,  with  little  blue  Heads, 
and  which,  being  rubb'd  a  little,  wet  or  dry,  ur 
on  the  Nail,  or  on  the  Hand,  makes  a  beautifi 
Vermillion. 

As  the  Colour  of  the  faid  Root  lies  in  the  Su- 
perficies, thofe  who  ufe  it  for  colouring  of  their 
Wax,  Ointments  or  Oils,  prefer  the  Smdl  to  the 
Grofs  j  and  if  it  is  clean,  it  produces  a  very  fine 
red.  The  Alkjntt  grows  in  Provence,  from 
whence  it  is  brought  to  us  by  the  Way  of  Alar- 
feilles,  and  Nifmet  in  Languedoc.  This  Root  is 
very  ufeful  in  Phyfick,  as  well  as  for  the  Purpofes 
aforefaid  :  It  is  aftringent  and  deterfive,  flays 
LooTeneffes,  and  is  ufed  for  dcanfing  and  drying 
old  Ulcers. 

There  is  another  Alkemet  of  the  Levant,  or 
Conjlantimple,  which  is  a  Root  of  a  furprizing 
Nature,  as  well  from  its  Size  and  Thicknefs,  as 
it  grows  fome  times  larger  than  the  Arm,  as  for 
its  Figure,  for  it  looks  to  be  nothing  but  a  Mafs 
of  large  long  Leaves,  twifted  like  a  Roll  of  To- 
bacco ;  and  of  a  great  Variety  cf  Colours,  the 
firft  being  an  obfeure  Red,  which  is  fucceeded  by 
a  very  fine  Violet  Colour  ;  at  the  Top  of  which 
is  a  Kind  of  Mouldincfs,  which  is  white  and 
blueifh,  and,  as  it  were,  its  Flower.  In  the 
Middle  of  the  faid  Root  is  found  a  Heart,  which 
is  a  little  Bark,  thin  and  long,  like  Cinnamon, 
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of  a  very  fine  red  without,  and  whjtc  within. 
This  Alkanet  is  very  little  in  Ufe,  but  yet  gives  a 
better  Colour  than  the  common. 

Anchufa  funic tis  fori  bus,  or  Buglof- 
Lcmtry.  fum  radice  rubra,  five  Anchufa  vulga- 
tior,  by  Teurnefort  j  in  French.,  Orca- 
tiette  ,  is  a  Species  of  Buglos,  a  Plant  which  bears 
fcveral  Stalks  above  a  Foot  high,  bending  to  the 
Ground.  The  Leaves  arc  like  thofe  of  the  IVdd 
Buglos.  The  Flowers  grow  on  the  Top  of  the 
Branches  ;  and,  when  they  fall,  are  ftrcceeded  by 
Cups,  which  contain  Seeds  fhaped  like  a  Viper's 
Head,  of  an  Aflv-Colour  :  The  Root  is  an  Inch 
thick  ;  the  Bark  red,  and  whitilh  towards  the 
Heart.  This  Plant  grows  in  fondy  Places  in  Lan~ 
guedoc  and  Provence.  The  Root  is  dried  in  the 
Sun,  to  be  fit  for  the  Druggift's  Ufe.  It  makes 
a  good  Dye  for  Pomatums,  and  the  like  ;  and 
yields  a  great  deal  of  Oil,  with  a  little  Salt :  It  is 
aftringent,  ftops  Fluxes  of  the  Belly,  being  made 
into  a  Decoction.  They  ufe  it  outwardly  for  de- 
terging, and  drying  up  of  old  Ulcers. 

We  have  brought  to  us  oftentimes  from  the£?* 
vant,  a  Kind  of  Orcanette,  call'd  Orcanette  of 
Cmftantimple :  This  is  a  Sort  of  Root  as  thick 
and  large  as  a  Man's  Arm,  but  of  a  particular 
Shape ;  for  it  produces  a  Mafs  of  large  Leaves 
twilled  like  a  Tobacco-Roll  :  In  Appearance  the 
whole  looks  as  if  it  was  artificial. 

[The  Alkanet  of  the  Shops  is  the  Root  of  the 
Jncbufa  puniceis  floribus.  C.  B.  Pin.  255.  An- 
cbufa  minor  purpurea.  Park.  517.  ft  is  not 
much  ufed  in  Medicine.  S  rn;  to  prevent  the 
Loading  the  Lucatellus's  Balfam  with  the  Powder 
of  Sanders  wood,  give  it  its  red  Colour  by  firft 
boiling  this  Root  in  the  Oil,  as  others  do,  ac- 
cording to  the  Edinburgh  Difpenfatory,  with 
the  Sanguis  Draeonis. 

There  is  alfo  another  Species  of  Alkanet,  the 
Anchufa  lutea  of  the  Shops,  which  is  the  Root 
of  the  Sympligtum  Echii  folio  ampiiori  fltre  luteo. 
Tourn.  Inft.  138.  But  it  is  lefs  ufed  than  the 
other.    The  Levant  Alkanet  is  artificiaLJ 

30.  Of  Madder. 

♦-T^HE  Madder,  which  is  call'd  Rubia 
Pemet.      A    tinclorum,  is  the  Root  of  a  Plant 

well  known.  'Tis  of  this  Root  the 
Dutch  make  fuch  great  Advantages,  by  the  Quan- 
tity of  it  they  fell  in  different  Countries,  and  par- 
ticularly in  tranti. 

The  Madder  comes  to  us  in  three  forts.  The 
firft  Sort  is  brought  in  the  Root  1  nil  as  it  comes 
out  of  the  Ground,  without  any  other  Prepara- 
tion tlian  that  of  being  dry'd.  The  fecond  Sort 
is  the  Root  Maddtr,  fcii  from  the  Bark  and  tho 


Heart,  and  ground  by  a  Mill  into  a  grofc  Powder, 
as  we  buy  it.  The  third  Sort  is  the  Root  Mad- 
der in  thegrofs,  ground  to  Powder.  But  the  fecond 
Kind  is  the  beft  ;  which  to  have  all  its  Perfection 
ought  to  be,  when  new  taken  out  of  the  Bale,  of 
a  pale  red,  and  to  grow  to  a  very  fine  red  in 
keeping.  That  of  Zealand  is  efrccm'd  the  bell. 
It  is  ufed  by  the  Dyers,  and  in  Phyfick.  It  is  hot, 
deficative  and  vulnerary,  good  in  Obftructions  of 
die  Liver  and  Spleen,  in  the  Jaundice,  and  Sup- 
preflions  of  Urine. 

Madder  is  a  Plant  whereof  there  are 
two  Sorts  ;  one  call'd  Rubia  tinclorum  Ltmery. 
fat'tva,  according  to  Tournefort ;  five 
hsrtenfis,   according  to  Parkinfon,  that  is,  the 
Garden  or  cultivated  Madder.  The  other  is  Ru- 
bia fyheftris  or  Erratica.    The  firft  Kind  bears 
long  four-fquar'd  Stalks,  knotty  and  rough,  from 
whence  (hoot  out  at  every  Joint  five  or  fix  oblong 
narrow  Leaves,  which  hirround  the  Stalk  in  the 
Shape  of  a  Star  or  Wheel.    The  Flowers  grow 
on  the  Tops  of  the  Branches,  faften'd  by  little 
Stems :  They  are  in  fmall  Cups  cut  into  fire  or 
fix  Parts,  dilpofed  like  a  Star,  of  a  yellow  green- 
ilh  Colour  ;  and  when  the  Flower  is  gone,  the 
Cup  brings  forth  a  Fruit  of  two  black  Fruits,  ty'd 
together  full  of  Juice  ;  each  of  which  contains  a 
Seed  almoft  round,  enclofed  in  a  Membrane  or 
Pellicle.    The  Roots  are  numerous,  long,  and* 
divided  into  fever..!  Branches  ,  about  the  Thick- 
nefs  of  a  Goofe-Quill,  red  throughout,  woody,* 
and  of  an  aftringent  Tafte.    They  cultivate  this ' 
Plant  in  rich  Ground;  in  many  Parts  of  Europe, 
and  gather  the  Root  in  May  and  June,  to  dry  it' 
for  keeping  and  Tranfportation. 

The  fecond  Sort,  call'd  Rubia  Erratica,  or 
IVdd  Madder,  is  much  left,  and  rougher  than 
the  former:  The  Flowers  arc  fmall  and  yellow: 
It  bears  the  Fruit  in  Summer  and  Autumn,  which" 
lafts  the  fame  in  Winter.  It  grows  in  the  Hedges ' 
about  Montpellitr  ;  the  Root  is  only  ufed  in  Phy- 
fick,  efpecially  that  of  the  Garden  Kind  :  It  con- 
tains a  good  deal  of  eficntial  Salt  and  Oil.  Both 
the  Sorts  arc  aperitive  by  Urine,  and  a  little  aftrinf 
gent  for  the  Belly  :  They  provoke  the  Terms, 
open  Obftructions,  and  are  ufed  fuccefsrully  in 
the  Jaundice,  and  may  be  given  in  Powder,  Tinc- 
ture, or  Decoction,  to  the  Purpofes  afbrefaid. 

[This  is  the  Root  of  the  Rubia  Tinclorum  fa- 
tiva.  C.  B.  Pin.  333.  Rubia  major  fativa  fwe 
bortenfis  274.  It  is  cultivated  in  Gardens  and 
Fields,  and  flowers  in  June.  The  Root  is  of  a 
fwecttm  Tafte,  mix'd  with  fome  Bittemefs.  It 
is  commonly  ufed  in  Decoctions,  Diet  Drinks, 
and  medicated  Ales  for  Obftru&ions  of  the 
Fifcera.] 
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31.O/  Salfaparilla 

QAIfaparilla  is  the  long  Filament1?,  or 
Pomtt.  VJ  fibrous  Parts  of  a  Root,  the  Plant 
whereof  runs  upon  Walls,  Hedges, 
Trees,  (jfr.  with  long,  {trait,  pointed  Leaves, 
of  a  deep  green  Colour,  fill'd  with  Fibres  :  At 
die  Bottom  of  the  Leaves  grow  little  Filaments, 
which  catch  hold  of  Trees,  as  the  Vine  does: 
On  the  Tops  of  the  Branches  arife  little  white 
Flowers  like  Stars,  from  whence  comes  a  finall 
red  Fruit,  of  a  fharpifh  Tafte.  This  Plant 
grows  plentifully  in  New  Spain,  and  in  Peru,  and 
in  the  Eajl-Indies  as  well  ss  the  Weft*  and  delights 
in  wet  and  marftiy  Grounc's. 

Some  will  needs  have  it,  that  this  Salfaparilla, 
is  a  Plant  which  is  very  common  in  France,  and 
call'd  Smilax  afpera  major,  the  large  pricldy  Bind- 
weed, or  Smilax.    There  are  two  Sorts  of  Sal- 
fapartlla  fold,  viz.   the  Indian  Salfaparilla  of 
Spain,  and  the  bigger  Salfaparilla  of  Marignan, 
or  Marahan.    The  fincft  and  beft  of  the  two,  is 
that  of  Spain,  which  to  be  in  its  Perfection  ought 
to  be  in  long  ftringy  Roots,  the  ThicJcncfs  of  a 
Goofe-Quill,  greyifti  without,  and  white  with 
two  reddifli  Streaks  within,  eafy  to  fplit  in  two, 
and  when  it  is  fplit  free  from  Duft  or  Worm- 
holes,  and  fuch  as  being  boil'd,  tinges  the  Wa- 
ter of  a  reddifli  Colour.    Rcjedi  fuch  as  is  moift, 
extremely  fmall,  full  of  Fibres  ;  and  likewife  a 
Sort  of  Salfaparilla,  from  Holland,  in  little 
Bunches,  cut  at  both  Ends.    Some  will  have  it 
that  the  Salfaparilla,   reddifli  on  the  Outfide, 
and  ty'd  up  in  long  Bunches,  which  comes  by  the 
Way  of  Marfeitles,  is  not  fo  good  as  the  other  ; 
but,  for  my  Part,  I  can  affirm,  I  never  could 
find  any  Difference  betwixt  that  and  the  true 
Spanijh  Salfaparilla  :  The  large  Bajlard  Salfapa- 
rilla, or  that  of  Marignan,  ought  abfolutily  to 
be  rejected  ;  this  fomc  call  falfely  Mufcovy  Sal- 
faparilla, but  it  is  fitter  for  lighting  of  Fires  than 
to  be  ufed  in  Phyfick.    The  Ufe  of  this  Root  is 
for  Ptifans,  or  Diet-drinks,  for  curing  the  Vene- 
real Difeafe,  and  making  fuch  lean  as  arc  too  fat. 
The  Dofe  in  Dccoclion  is  from  half  an  Ounce 
to  an  Ounce. 

Sarfaparilla,  or  Salfaparilla,  is  a 
Lemery.  very  long  Root,  like  a  fmall  Cord, 
which  is  brought  from  New  Spain  in 
Collars,  or  long  Bundles  of  fibrous  Branches,  the 
Thicknefs  of  a  writing  Quill.  This  is  the  Smilax, 
or  Bindweed,  cr.ll'd  Smilax  Afpera  Peruana,  five 
Salfaparilla.  The  Stalk  is  long,  ferpentinc, 
woody,  prickly,  yielding,  and  climbing  like  the 
Vine  upon  every  Shrub  or  Tree.  The  Flowers, 
which  arc  of  a  white  Colour,  at  laft  produce 
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Berries,  which  are  round  and  fleffiy  Jifce  fmall 
Cherries,  green  at  firft,  a  little  reddifli  afterwards, 
and  at  laft  black,  which  contain  in  them  one  or 
two  ftony  Nuts,  of  a  whitifli  yellow,  in  wh'ch  is 
a  Seed,  or  white  hard  Kernel.    The  beft  Salfa- 
parilla, is  that  which  is  round,  full,  apt  to  break 
when  beat  together,  mealy,  and  white  within  ; 
that  which  is  fhrivcll'd,   lean,  tough,   and  not 
mealy,  being  nothing  near  fo  good.    There  7» 
fome  which  comes  from  Jamaica,  but  that  is 
tough,  not  mealy,  and  fo  not  of  equal  Value 
with  the  Spanijh.    Our  Merchants  bring  another 
Sort,  which  they  call   Marignan  Salfaparilla, 
which  is  larger  and  groflcr  than  that  of  Peru,  and 
nothing  nigh  fo  good.    It  is  call'd  Sa/faparil.'a, 
which  is  as  much  as  bo  fav,  in  the  Indian  Tongue, 
a  Plant  made  up  of  the  Vine  and  Bramble.  This 
Root  is  fudorifick,   alcxipharmick,  and  a  great 
Aleali.    Its  chief  Ufe  is  againft  the  French  Pox 
and  its  Symptoms,  the  King's-Evil,  Rheumatifms, 
Catarrhs,  Gouts,  and  all  Difeafes  proceeding 
from  them,  taken  in  a  Powder  from  a  Dram  to 
two  Drams. 

[It  is  the  Root  of  the  Smilax  afpera  Peruviana 
ftve  Sarfaparilla.  C.  B.  Pin.  296.  Smilax  Pe- 
ruviana Salfaparilla.  Ger.  700,.  It  was  for- 
merly ufed  in  America  for  Venereal  Difeafes,  and 
from  thence  grew  in  Ufe  here  in  the  fame  Inten- 
tions, tho'  its  Virtues  are  at  prefent  very  much 
fufpe&ed  j  it  is  but  in  a  few  of  the  Officinal  Com- 
positions, but  pretty  much  in  extcmporaneout 
Prefcription,  and  conftantly  taken  by  many  Peopia 
as  a  Kind  of  Tea.  J 

32.  Of  China  Root. 

TH  E  China  is  a  knotty  crumpled 
Root,  reddifli  witliout  and  within  ;  Pomct. 
which,  from  the  Ground,  fends  forth 
Stalks  that  climb  upon  other  Plants,  frcm  whence 
gTOW  large  green  Leaves,  in  the  Shepc  of  a  Heart ; 
the  Stalk  is  furnifti'd  all  along  with  little  Prickles 
like  Thorns. 

The  China  which  we  fell,  is  brought  to  us 
from  feveral  Parts  of  the  Eaft-lndics  and  China, 
both  by  the  Way  of  Holland,  England,  and 
Marfeillet,  fomctimcs  juft  as  it  is  taken  out  of  the 
Ground,  but  oftener  cleanfed  in  Part  from  its  outer 
Skin,  and  with  its  Ends  cut  off,  to  make  it  fell 
the  better. 

Chufc  fuch  as  is  heavy,  rcfinous,  difficult  to 
cut,  cleanfed  of  its  outer  Skin,  of  a  reddifli  Co- 
lour, and  take  Care  that  it  has  not  been  Worm- 
eaten,  and  the  Holes  ftop'd  with  Bole,  or  fuch 
other  Matter,  as  is  very  frequently  the  Cafe.  The 
China  is  much  in  Ufe  to  make  fudorifick  Ptifans, 
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and  is  employ 'd  to  tint  Purpofe  with  Salfaparilla, 
one  being  feldom  ufed  without  the  other. 

There  grows  in  the  Iflands  of  the  Antilks,  a 
large  Rrot,  which  fome  affirm  to  be  the  true 
China  ;  but  as  that  is  not  yet  confirmM,  I  fhall 
refer  the  Reader  to  a  Book  of  the  Reverend  Father 
du  Tertrt,  who  his  made  a  fine  and  hrgc  Dc- 
fcriptjon  thereof  ;  but  as  that  Account  has  no 
Rcittion  to  our  Bufmefs,  I  do  not  think  It  proper 
to  fay  more  of  it. 

[There  arc  two  Kinds  of  China  Root  fold  in  the 
Simps ;  the  true  Kind  is  the  Root  of  the  China 
Oricntalis  fru  Smilax  affera  Chinenfu  Lampatam 
ditla  in  MSS.  Herman.  Saulira  Smilax  minus 
Spinifti  fruflu  ruhicundo,  radict  Virtu  ofa  China 
DiSIa.  Kcemp.  Amifn  Exot.  781.  This  is  brought 
to  us  from  China.  The-  other  is  the  China  Spuria 
Sodsfa.  C.  B.  Pin.  297.  The  Pfeudo  China 
Park.  1579.  It  is  the  Root  of  the  Kaboloffa 
Riribtmnawel  Smilax  Indica  Spins/a  folia  Cinna- 
mtmi,  Pfeudo  China  qnibufdnm.  Mus.  Zeyl.  22. 
This  is  brought  to  us  from  the  JVefl-Jndies.  It 
differs  but  little  from  the  other,  and  in  all  Pro- 
bability is  the  Root  of  the  fame  Plant*  brought 
into  a  different  Climate.  It  was  once  in  great 
Eftcem  in  the  Venereal  Difeafe,  but  has  now  loft 
much  of  its  Credit.  J 

33.  Of  Afarum,  or  Aflarabacca. 

THIS  Root  commonly  calPd  Affara- 
bacca  Cabaret ,  or  Wild  Spiinard, 
grows  very  frequently  in  moft*  Parts  of 
the  Levant,  in  Canada,  and  likewife  in  France  all 
abiut  Lyons.  This  Root,  when  in  the  Earth, 
fends  forth  Stalks,  on  the  Tops  of  which  grow 
green  thick  Ixavcs,  like  a  Heart,  the  Flower 
is  rofe-fafhir.n'd,  and  of  a  rediiifh  Colour. 

Chufc  the  true  Afarum  from  the  Levant,  if 
you  can  poiTibly  get  it,  and  fuch  Roots  as  are  the 
moft  beautiful,  not  fibrous  or  broken,  but  of  a 
grey  Colour  on  the  Outfide  and  Within,  of  a 
penetrating  quick  Smell,  and  of  an  acrid  Tafle, 
attended  with  a  little  Bitterncfs.  Take  care  that 
you  do  not  take  the  Azarina,  or  fmall  Spihutrd 
for  it,  which  is  brought  to  us  from  Bu-gundy, 
and  may  be  cafily  diftinguifiVd,  in  that  the  Afa~ 
rum  lias  grey  Roots  of  the  Thicknefs  of  a  wri- 
t:ng-Pen,  and  the  Azarina  is  in  little  blackifli 
Roots,  dry  and  full  of  Filaments. 

It  is  rhfcrvable  that  this  Plant  has  its  Root  lying 
upon,  and  hardly  at  all  entering  into  the  Earth, 
but  at  1  Foot  Depth  under  fome  of  the  Roots 
there  are  knobby  Subftances,  like  Truffles  in 
Shape,  yellowifh  without,  and  white  within, 
which  when  fqaeez'd  emit  a  milky  Juice,  which 
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is  cauflick  like  Fire.  This  T  mention  here,  not 
knowing  that  any  other  Perfon  has  obfcxv'd,  or 
written  about  it. 

The  Afarum  is  but  little  ufed  in  Medicine. 
It  is  an  Emctick  infufed  in  the  Quantity  of  two 
Drams,  or  fomething  more,  in  half  a  Pint  of 
White  Wine,  or  given  in  Powder.  It  is  a  Diu- 
retick  alfo,  boft'd  in  Water,  and  has  a  Place  in 
fome  Galenical  Compofitions. 

Azarum,  or  Afarum,  wild  Spiinard, 
is  a  fmall  Plant  which  bears  its  Leaves  Ltmery. 
like  thofe  of  the  Ground-Ivy,  but 
fmallct,  rounder,  tenderer,  fmooth,  and  of  a 
(hining  green,  faftcn'd  upon  long  Stalks.  The 
Flowers  grow  near  the  Root,  fupportcd  upon 
fhort  Stems,  which  arife  at  the  bottom  of  the 
Stalks  of  the  Leaves :  Each  of  the  Flowers  has 
five  or  fix  purple  Supporters,  which  raife  up  the 
Hollow  of  the  Cup,  that  is  divided  commonly 
into  three  Parts.  When  the  Flower  is  gone,  a 
Fruit  follows  in  the  Cup,  which  is  cut  into  fix 
Parts,  and  divided  each  Icngthway  into  fix  Lodg- 
ings, which  contain  in  them  little,  longifti  brown 
Seeds,  full  of  a  white  Subffancc,  whofc  Tafte  is 
fomething  acrid.  The  Roots  are  clofe  by  the 
Ground,  fmall  comer'd,  creeping,  knotty, 
crooked,  and  ftringy.  This  Plant  grows  upon 
the  Mountains,  and  in  the  Gardens  or  fhady 
Places  j  and  the  Leaves  continue  green  all  the 
Year.  It  purges  upwards  and  downwards  ;  is 
aperitive,  and  opens  Obftrucbons.  The  Dofe  is 
from  half  a  Dram  to  two  in  Infufion,  and  from 
half  a  Scrapie  to  a  Dram  in  Powder.  It  is  like- 
wife  ufed  in  fevcral  Compofitions,  where  it  does 
not  vomit  at  all,  becaufe  it  is  mix'd  but  in  fmall 
Quantities,  with  abundance  of  other  Ingredients. 
Jit  is  the  Root  of  the  Afarum  Vulgar e.  Park.  266. 
Afarum  vulgare  Rctundt folium.  Hift.  Ox.  3.  511. 
It  is  kept  in  Gardens  and  Flowers  early  in  the 
Spring.  Much  has  been  faid  in  its  Praife  in  many 
Litcntions,  but  it  is  now  feldom  given  inwardly  ; 
its  principal  Ufe  is  in  a  fort  of  Snuff  made  of  the 
dry'd  Leaves  reduced  to  Powder,  which  power- 
fully drains  mucous  Humours  from  the  Head. 

The  other  Species  is  the  Afarum  Vtrginianum 
feu  Serpentaria  nigra,  the  Afarum  Virginianum 
folio  (ordnto  Cyclcminis  more  Maculato.  H.  Ox. 
3.  511.  The  Roots  of  this  are  fometimes  offer'd 
to  Sale  for  the  true  Snake  Root.] 

34.  Of  Liquorice. 

Liquorice,  which  the  Latins  have  call 'd 
Glychyrriza,  Liquiritia,  Radix  dul-  Pomet. 
cis,  is  a  Plant  which  has  dummy  Leaves, 
green,  Alining,  and  roundiflj ;  the  Flowers  are  of 
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a  purple  Colour,  From  whence  come  the  Hulks, 
Wherein  the  Seed  is  contain'd. 

The  Liquorice  fold  at  Parity  is  brought  thither 
by  Bales,  from  feveral  Parts  of  Spain,  but  chiefly 
from  Bayonne  and  Saragojfe  Side  of  the  Country, 
where  that  Plant  grows  in  abundance.  Chufe 
your  Liquorice  frefh,  fmooth,  of  about  two 
Fingers  thick,  reddifli  without,  of  a  Gold-Co- 
lour within,  eafy  to  cut,  and  of  a  fweet  agree- 
able Tafte.  That  of  SaragsJTa  is  the  beft,  and 
is  to  be  preferr'd  to  that  of  Bayonne,  which  is 
greyifh  without,  lefs,  earthy,  and  of  little  Efteem. 
It  muft  be  carefully  prcferv'd  left  it  fpoil,  for 
when  one  Piece  of  it  begins  to  taint,  the  whole 
Parcel  is  in  Danger.  As  to  dry  Liquorice,  chufe 
fuch  as  is  yellow  and  dry,  and  take  Care  tliat  it 
is  not  the  Refufe  of  the  Bales,  which  is  com- 
monly black,  fpoil'd,  and  of  no  Value.  The 
Ufc  of  Liquorice  is  too  well  known  for  me 
to  need  to  defcribe  it.  I  lhall  however  obferve 
that  Liquorice  Powder  taken  with  an  equal  Quan- 
tity of  Flower  of  Brimftone,  from  two  Ounces 
to  four,  according  to  the  Size  of  the  Horfc, 
twice  a  Day  for  eight  Days,  is  a  good  Remedy  to 
prevent  broken  Windedncfs  when  it  is  firft  per- 
ceived, and  will  prevent  the  Malady  from  ap- 
pearing for  fomc  Days,  which  thofe  who  buy 
Horfes  ought  to  be  upon  their  Guard  about. 

During  the  Ufe  of  this  Remedy,  the  Horfe 
muft  be  kept  at  Reft,  and  have  as  little  Hay  as 


Of  Black  Liquorice  Juice. 

They  make  of  Liquorice  and  warm  Water,  a 
ftrong  yellow  Tincture,  which  afterwards  is  eva- 
porated over  the  Fire,  to  a  folid  Conftftencc,  till 
it  becomes  black,  and  is  what  we  call  black  Li- 
quor  'i/b  Juice,  which  comes  to  us  ready  made 
from  Holland,  Spain,  and  AlarfeilUs,  in  Cakes 
of  different  Sizes,  which  fometimes  weigh  four 
Ounces,  or  half  a  Pound.  The  Liquorilh  Juice 
which  has  the  moft  Virtue,  is  black  without,  and 
of  a  Ihining  Blacknefs  within,  eafy  to  break,  and 
of  a  grateful  Tafte  enough  ;  reje&  fuch  as  is  foft, 
reddilh,  and,  when  broke,  is  dirty  or  gravelly, 
and  has  a  burnt  Tafte.  The  Juice  is  very  ufeful 
to  cure  thofe  who  arc  afflicted  with  Fluxes  of 
Rheum,  Coughs,  Afthma's,  (Jc.  chewing  it  in 
the  Mouth  like  Tobacco,  or  diffolving  it  in  any 
convenient  Liquor.  We  fell  befides,  other  Kinds 
of  Liquorifti  Juices,  as  thofe  of  Blois,  both  white 
and  yellow,  and  thofe  of  Rbeims  or  of  Paris, 
which  are  cut  into  flat  Paftilcs,  or  made  romid 
like  a  fmall  Wax-Candle.  The  white  Juice  of 
Liquorifti,  as  'tis  call'd,  made  at  Paris,  is  a 
Compofition  of  Liquorilh  Powder,  Sugar,  Al- 
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monds,  and  Om'ce  Powder  ;  but  as  there  are  va- 
rious Methods  cf  making  up  thefc  Kinds  of  Lo- 
zenges, either  with  Gums,  Sugars,  or  Variety 
of  Drugs,  I  lhall  pafs  them  by,  and  only  fay,, 
that  I  think  the  black  Juice,  fingly,  to  have  more 
Virtue  than  any  of  the  Compofilions. 

There  are  feveral  other  Roots  fold  in  the  Shops, 
befides  what  I  have  mertion'd,  which  grow  in  the 
Gardens,  and  other  Places  about  Paris,  asVhe 
Enula  Campana  ;  the  P<cony,  male  and  female  ; 
the  greater  and  leffer  Arum,  or  If'ake  Robin  ;  the 
Deg-gra/s,  or  Quick-graft  ;  and  feveral  others, 
which  the  Herb- fellers  lurnifh  us  with,  as  we 
haveOccafion. 

Glycyrrhiza  vti'garis,,  or,  accord:ng 
to  Tournefort,  the  Glycyrrhiza  Jiliquofa,  Lemery. 
Del  Germanica,  is  a  Plant  which  bears 
feveral  Stalks  three  or  four  Foot  high :  The 
Leaves  arc  longilh,  vifcous,  green,  (hiding,  dif- 
pofed  into  Wings  like  the  Acacia,  ranged  in  Pairs 
along  the  Side,  terminating  in  a  (ingle  Leaf,  of  a 
frnart  Tafte,  tending  to  an  acrid.  The  Flowers 
are  of  the  leguminous  Kind,  and  purple-colour'd, 
fucceeded^  by  fhort  Hulks,  which  enclofe  Seeds 
that  are  ordinarily  of  the  Shape  of  a  little  Kidney. 
The  Roots  arc  large  and  long,  dividing  thcmfclvcs 
into  feveral  Branches,  fomc  as  thick  as  one's 
Thumb,  and  others  as  the  Finger. 

There  is  another  Sort  of  Liquorilh  which  is 
call'd, .  Glycyrrhiza  Echinata,  or  Glycyrrhiza  ca- 
pite  Ecbinatot  the  prickly  Liquorifti,  or  that  with 
the  Chtfnut  Head  :  It  bears  its  Branches  a  Man's 
Height,  carrying  long  Leaves,  fharp  at  the  Ends, 
and  made  like  the  Maftick  Tree,  green,  a  little 
glutinous,  and  difpofed  as  the  former  Species, 
i  he  Flowers  are  fmall,  bluifti ;  after  which 
grows  Fruit  compofed  of  feveral  Hulks,  which 
are  longilh  and  briftlcd  at  the  Points,  Handing  one 
againft  another,  and  join'd  together  almoft  at  the 
Bottom.  The  Roots  are  long,  and  as  thick  as 
an  Arm,  growing  ftraight  in  the  Ground,  with- 
out any  Divifton  at  all.  This  grows  chicflv  in 
Italy,  and  is  of  no  Kind  of  Ufc,  becaufe  the 
other  Sort  is  fo  much  the  better  both  in  Tafte 
and  Virtue. 

Liqutrijh  is  brought  to  us  out  of  Spain,  and 
many  other  Countries  of  Europe,  but  the  bell  is 
that  which  grows  in  England.  The  belt  is  large, 
thick,  fubftantial,  and  of  a  good  Length,  being 
of  a  brightifh  vellow  within.  The  Spaniflt  is 
much  like  the  Englijb,  favc  that  it  dries  falter, 
and  is  more  wrinkled  in  its  Bark.  That  which 
c<  mcs  from  Brandenburgh  is  a  good  Kind,  and 
being  dried  will  keep  good  two  Years.  It  is  one 
of  the  beft  Pectorals  in  the  World,  opens  Ob- 
ftrudrions  of  the  Bread  and  Lungs  ;  eafeth  griping 
of  the  Bowels  and  Cbolick,  and  is  good  to  mix 
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with  Catharticks.  It  cures  Ulcers  of  Kidneys 
and  Bladder,  allays  Sharpnefs  of  Urine,  and  pif- 
fing  of  Blood  ;  is  Angularly  ufeful  againft  Coughs, 
Colds,  Afthma's,  Wheezing,  Difficulty  of  Breath- 
ing, and  other  Difeafes  of  thofe  Parts. 

[This  is  the  Root  of  the  Glycyrrbiza  Jiliquofa 
vtl  Gcrmanica.  C.  B.  Pin.  152.  Glycyrrbiza 
vulgaris.  Ger.  Em.  1302.  It  is  cultivated  in 
Fields  and  Gardens,  and  flowers  in  fune ;  its 
chief  Place  of  Growth  with  us  is  about  Potttt- 
fra£i  in  Yorijkire,  tho*  of  late  there  is  a  great 
deal  cultivated  near  London.  We  have  two 
Sorts  of  the  Liquorice  Juice  in  the  Shops,  the 
one  call'd  Spani/b,  which  is  made  near  Tortofa  in 
Catalonia  ;  the  other  is  made  here  of  the  flringy 
Parts  of  tl»c  Root,  and  mix'd  with  the  Pulp  of 
Prunes  ;  but  they  arc  cafily  difiinguifh'd,  as  that 
from  abroad  is  of  a  much  finer  Colour  and  Con- 
tinence, and  harder  and  more  brittle.] 

35.  Of  Hermodadlyls. 

THE  Hcrmcdadyls  are  fmall  bulbous 
Roots,  of  the  Shape  of  a  Heart, 
generally  of  the  Bignefs  of  a  middling 
Kut,  but  flat  j  of  a  reddifh  Grey  without,  and 
White  within  |  heavy  and  compact,  and  almoft  of 
an  infipid  Taftc,  while  they  are  frefh  ;  but  light, 
and  fubjeel  to  be  worm-eaten  when  old :  They 
arc  brought  dry'd  from  Egypt  and  Syria. 

The  Plant  has  Leaves  like  the  Leek,  of  a  fine 
Green  ;  among  which  rifes  a  Stalk,  which  carries 
on  its  Top  a  fmall  pear-fafhion'd  Fruit.  Chufc 
fiich  as  are  frefh,  large,  well-fed,  reddifh  without, 
and  white  within,  the  drieft  and  leaft  full  of  Dirft 
that  can  be  got.  It  is  a  Commodity  of  which  it 
is  bed  to  lay  in  no  great  Store,  it  being  fo  ready 
to  decay,  or  worm-eat,  as  I  mention'd  before. 
They  are  much  us'd  in  Phyfitk,  in  feveral  Ga- 
lenical Ccmpofition<!. 

The  Hrrmodaftyl  is  a  tuberous  or 
Lemtry.  bulbous  Root,  as  thick  as  a  little  Wal- 
nut, being  of  the  Shape  of  a  Heart, 
red  without,  and  white  within,  of  a  fpungy  light 
Subftance,  without  Fibres,  eafy  to  break,  and 
crumble  into  Powder  like  Meal,  of  a  fweetifh 
Tafte,  a  little  glutinous.  It  is  brought  dry  from 
Esrpt  and  Syria.  The  common  Opinion  is, 
that  it  is  a  fort  of  Colcbicum,  call'd  by  Ctifp.  Bau- 
bimts,  Cslcbicum  radice  ftccata  elba  ;  and  by  LoL-l, 
the  Htrmcdaclyl  of  the  Shops  that  is  not  poi- 
fonous, 

There  are  others  that  believe  it  is  a  kind  of  tube- 
rous Orrice,  called  by  Cafp.  Baubinus,  lrii  tube- 
rofa  filio  angulofo,  the  tuberous  Orrice  with  the 
corner'd  Leaf,  and  by  Mantbiolus,  Hcrmodaclylus 
vcrui  :  So  that  we  ought  to  fufpend  our  Judgment 
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on  this  Affair,  and  wait  'till  ft  is  decided  by  more 
Travellers  that  can  give  a  better  Light  into  this 
Bufincfs,  and  fufficicntly  clear  up  our  Doubts. 
It  is  a  Angular  Purge,  expelling  tough  Flcgm,  and 
clammy  Humours,  from  the  Joints  and  extreme 
Parts  of  the  Body  ;  and  is  accounted  a  Specifick 
againft  the  Gout  in  the  Hands  and  Feet,  given  in 
Powder,  from  half  a  Dram  to  a  Dram ;  and  in 
Infufion,  from  two  Drams  to  half  an  Ounce.  The 
Hermodaclyl  Pills  are  good  againft  Palfies,  Trem- 
blings, Convulfions,  Colicks,  Gouts,  &c.  being 
given  from  two  Scruples  to  four. 

[It  is  very  much  difputed  yet,  among  the  beft 
Authors,  what  the  Hermodaclylt  are  the~Robt  of ; 
the  moft  probable  Conjecture  is,  that  the  Plant 
which  produces  them,  is  the  Colcbicum  Cbionenft 
Jloribus  Fritillaria  Injlar  ttjfulatis  foliis  unduhtis. 
Hift.  Ox.  341.  Colcbicum  variegatum  Mcliagridis 
Fade.    Co  nut. 

They  were  commonly  us'd  as  a  Purge  among 
the  Antients  ;  but  their  Action  is  very  flow,  tedi- 
ous, and  fatiguing  ;  they  are  beft  corrected  with 
Aromaticks,  and  are  now  fometimes  mix'd  with 
Jalap,  and  given  in  Rhcumatifms,  and  are  an 
Ingredient  in  the  Eltcluarium  Caryocofiinum  of 
the  Shops. 

The  Women  of  Egypt  eat  them  roafled  to 
make  them  fat.] 

36.  Of  the  true  Acorus. 

TH  E  true  Acorns,  which  is  impro- 
perly call'd  Calamus  Aromaticus,  is  Pomrt. 
a  knotty  Root,  reddifh  without,  and 
white  within,  adom'd  with  long  Filaments,  or 
fibrous  Strings,  of  a  light  Subftance,  and  eafily 
fubject  to  be  worm-eaten.    There  arife  from  the 
faid  Root  green  Leaves,  long  and  narrow  ;  the 
Fruit  is  about  three  Inches  long,  of  the  Size  and 
Shape  of  long  Pepper. 

Chufe  your  Acorus  new,  well-fed,  ckan'd  from 
the-Fibrcs,  hard  to  break,  of  an  acrid  Tafte,  ac- 
companied with  an  agreeable  Bittternefs,  of  a 
fwect  Smell,  and  very  Aromatick ;  'tis  for  thia 
Rcafon  it  is  more  known  by  the  Name  of  Cala- 
mus AromaticuSy  though  altogether  improper,  than 
that  of  the  Acorus.  This  Root,  which  is  com- 
monly of  the  Thicknefs  of  a  little  Finger,  and 
about  half  a  Foot  long  ;  is  brought  to  us  from  fe- 
veral Parts  of  Poland,  and  of  Tartary,  and  Uke- 
wife  from  the  Ifle  of  Java,  where  it  is  call'd  Di- 
ringo.  The  Accrus  is  of  Ufe  in  Phyfick  ;  it  is 
warm,  diuretick,  itomachick,  cordial,  and  a  Re- 
fifter  of  Poifon,  and  is  one  of  the  Ingredigents  of 
the  Treacle,  without  any  other  Preparation  but 
being  well  pick'd  and  clean'd,  and  freed  from 
Dirt,  or  any  thing  elfe  that  may  flick  to  the 
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Root  ;  but  its  principal  Ufe  is  for  the  Perfumers. 
There  is  another  Sort  of  Acorui,  call'd  the  falfc 
Acorus,  and  in  Latin,  Acorns  adulterinus,  which  is 
a  Species  of  Flag-flower,  with  yellow  Flowers, 
common  in  watry  Places  :  It  is  attenuant,  refol- 
vent,  ftrengthening,  and  proper  to  ftay  Fluxes  of 
the  Belly  and  Hemorrhages,  but  is  little  us'd. 

The  true  Acorus,  or  Calamus  Aroma- 
Ltmerj.  thus  of  the  Shops,  is  a  Root  the  Length 
of  one's  Hand,  a  Finger's  Thickncfs, 
full  of  little  Knots  and  Strings,  of  a  fine  light 
Subfbnce,  rcddifli  without,  and  white  within, 
fcented,  acrid,  and  commonly  call'd,  but  falfcly, 
Calamus  Aromaticus.  It  is  brought  from  Lithua- 
nia, Tartary,  tkc.  The  Leaves  of  the  Root  arc 
long,  almoii  like  the  Or  rice.  There  is  falfe  Aco- 
rus,  which  is  called,  in  Latin,  Acerus  adultcrinus, 
ftu  gladiolus  luteus ;  which  is  a  Species  of  the  Flag 
Flower :  Thefc  grow  in  marfhy  and  other  watry 
Places.  Sometimes  this  Root  is  ufed  in  Phyfick, 
but  rarely.  Both  Sorts  contain  in  them  a  good 
deal  of  exalted  Oil,  mix'd  with  volatile  Salt.  The 
true  Sort  is  bitter,  and  of  a  fharp  Tafte,  fto- 
matick,  heating  and  drying,  of  thin  and  fubtil 
Parts,  attenuating,  inciding,  and  aperitive ,  it 
opens  Obftru&ions  of  the  Liver,  Spleen,  and 
Womb,  relieves  in  the  Cholick,  and  provokes  the 
Terms.  It  mav  be  given  in  Powder,  the  candied 
Root,  Oil  or  Extract,  from  a  Scruple  to  hah  a 
Dram  ;  or  in  the  Elecluary  Diacorum,  which  you 
may  fee  in  the  London  Difpenfatory. 

[This  is  the  Root  of  the  Acerus  vcrus  five  Cala- 
mus aromaticus  OJjpcinaram,  C.  B.  Pin.  34.  Acorus 
virus  Officinis  falfo  Calamus.,  Ger.  Emac.  62. 
It  grows  in  wet  Places,  and  produces  its  Spike  in 
July. 

The  beft  Judges  in  Botany  are  agreed,  that  this 
is  not  the  true  Calamus  aromaticus  of  the  Antients, 
but  the  Acerus  verus  of  Diofcorides.] 

37.  Of  the  true  aromatick  Reed,  or  Calamus 
Aromaticus. 

THE  true  Calamus,  or  rather  the 
bitter  Calamus,  is  a  Reed  the 
Thickncfs  of  a  Quill,  of  two  or  three 
Foot  high,  compos'd  of  Joints,  from  whence 
grow  green  Ltavcs,  and  little  Cluftcrs  of  yellow 
Flowers.  This  little  Reed  grows  in  feveral  Parts 
of  the  Levant,  from  whence  it  is  convey'd  to 
Marfeilles,  fometimcs  whole,  but  generally  in 
fmall  Bundles  of  about  half  a  Foot  long.  Chufe 
the  largeft  which  is  frefh,  cleans'd  from  the  fmall 
Roots  and  the  Branches,  and  made  up  in  Bundles; 
it  ought  to  be  of  a  brownifh  Red  without,  and 
whitilh  within,  furnifiYd  with  a  white  Pith  ;  for 
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when  it  is  ftale  the  faid  Pith  will  turn  yellow,  and 
fall  into  a  Dull,  as  if  Worms  liad  eaten  it :  It- 
ought  alfoto  break  into  Spliuters,  and,  when  vpu 
put  it  into  your  Mouth,  to  have  an  intoler- 
able Bittcrnefs.  It  i3  chiefly  us'd  for  Venice 
Treacle. 

Calamus  verus,  feu  amarus,  the  true 
or  bitter  Calamus,  is  a  kind  of  Reel  L^mry. 
which  we  bring  dry  from  the  Eajl- Indies 
in  little  Bales.  It  grows  abaut  three  Foot  high  •» 
the  Stalk  is  reddifh  without,  and  full  of  a  white 
Pith  within  ;  it  is  divided  by  Joints,  on  c.-.ch  of 
which  grow  two  long  green  Leaves,  fharp  at  the 
Ends  ;  the  Flowers  rife  on  the  Tops,  difpos'd  in 
Clutters  or  yellow  1'ium.s.  It  is  fweet  (bated 
and  fragrant,  but  fomcwhat  bittcrifti  in  Tafte, 
breaks  white,  and  is  a  little  knotty.  Tin's  is  us'd 
aga;nft  Difcafes  of  the  Head,  Brain,  Nerves, 
Womb,  and  Joints.  There  is  prcpar'd  from  it, 
as  from  the  Acorus,  the  Conlect,  the  Sp  rit, 
the  Oil,  the  ExtraS,  and  the  Elecluary  Dia- 
corum. 

[This  is  the  true  Calamus  Aromaticus  of  the 
Antients  ;  it  is  the  Stalk  of  the  Caffabel  Darrira, 
Alp.  Exol.  It  grows  in  Egypt,  and  has  four  leav'd 
Flowers,  fucceeded  by  bng  pointed  Sced-Veflels, 
full  of  very  fmall  black  ^>eed  ;  but  its  Virtues  arc 
unknown  among  us  at  prcfent. 

38.  Of  the  Sugar-Cane. 

OUgar-Cmes  arc  Reeds  which  grow 
^  plentifully  in  feveral  Parts  of  the  Pomet. 
IVeJl-hulies,  in  Brafil,  and  the  Antilles 
Ifles.    Theft  Canes,  or  Reeds,    being   in  the 
Ground,  fhoot  out  from  everv  Joint,  another 
Cane:,  of  five  or  fix  Foot  high,  which  is  fuinifli'd 
with  long,  green,  narrow,  (harp  Leaves.    In  the 
Midway  of  the  Height  of  every  Cane,  there 
grows  a  Stalk,  terminated  in  a  Point,  at  the  Top 
of  which  (lands  a  kind  of  Flower,  of  a  Silver 
Colour,  and  in  the  Shipc  of  a  Piumc. 

The  Indians  prepare  the  Ground,  digging  about 
half  a  Foot  deep,  with  their  Spades,  in  Furrows, 
in  each  of  which  they  pbee  a  Cane  of  about  three 
Foot  long,  and  lay  two  other  Gmes,  one  at  each 
End,  for  a  Foot  Length  under  it ;  and  fo  con* 
tinuc  to  plant,  'till  the  Ground  is  full.  At  the 
End  of  fix  or  feven  Months,  which  is  the  Time 
that  they  begin  to  raife  their  Stalks,  they  take 
care  to  cut  tor  the  Prefcrvation  of  the  Sugar, 
otherwifc  there  would  be  a  great  deal  loft.  Thcfc 
Stalks  arc  what  the  Savages  \cry  much  ufe  to 
make  their  Bows  of. 
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39.  The  Manner  in  which  Sugar  is  drawn 
from  the  Canes. 

THE  American  having  cut  their 
Canes  above  th?  firft  Joint,  and 
freed  them  from  their  Leaves,  make 
them  into  Bundles,  and  carry  them  to  the  Mill, 
Ti^vch  is  compos'd  of  three  Rollers  of  an  equal 
S;z>;,  and  equally  arm'd  with  Plates  of  Iron, 
where  the  Canes  are  to  pafs.    The  Roller  in  the 
Middle  is  rais'd  much  higher  than  the  reft,  to 
the  End  that  the  two  Poles,  which  are  affix'd 
crofs-ways  at  the  Top,  and  to  which  the  Bcafts 
arc  yoakM,  may  turn  about  freely,  without  being 
hinder'd  by  the  Machine.    The  great  Roller  in 
die  Middle  is  furrounded'  with  a  Cog,  full  of 
Teeth,  which  bite  upon  the  Sides  of  the  two 
other  Rcllcrs  adjoining  to  it,  which  makes  them 
turn  about,  grind  and  bruife  the  Canes,  which  pafs 
quite  round  the  great  Roller,  and  come  out  dry, 
and  fqueez'd  from  all  their  Juice.    If  by  Accident 
fnc  Indian,  or  whoever  feeds  the  Mill  with  Canes, 
fhnuld  happen  to  have  his  Fingers  catch'd  in  the 
Mill,  they  muft  immediately  cut  off  his  Arm, 
left  the  whole  Bodvfhould  be  drawn  in  and  ground 
to  Pieces  :  Therefore  as  foon  as  they  fee  any  one 
have  his  Finger  or  Hand  catch'd,  the  Perfon  brand- 
ing by  cuts  off  his  Arm  with  a  Hanger,  and  he  is 
afterwards  etir'd,  and  kept  for  other  Service.  The 
Juice  falling  into  a  Vcftcl  which  is  below  the  Mill, 
and  btvng  drawn  off,  runs  by  a  little  Channel  into 
the  firft  Boiler,  which  holds  about  two  Hog- 
fteads,  where  it  is  heated  by  a  fmall  Fire,  and  fet 
a  boiling,  in  order  to  make  a  very  thick  Scum 
arife  :  Th;  IVejl- Indians  keep  this  Scum  to  feed 
their  Cattle  with.  This  Liquor  being  well  fcum'd 
is  put  into  a  fecond  B-AUr,  where  they  make  it 
boil  again,  throwing  in,   from  Time  to  Time, 
warm  Water,  in  which  they  have  beat  up  fome 
Eggs :  Having  been  thus  purified,  they  pafs  it 
through  Strainers  ;  and,  after  it  has  has  done  run- 
ning, put  it  into  a  third  Boiler,  which  is  of  Brafs 
or  Copper,  and  then  again,  upon  another  refining, 
into  a  fourth  Bcikr ;  and  when  it  begins  to  cool,  and 
they  find  it  rifes  to  a  Grain,  they  pafs  a  Scimmcr, 
or  wooden  Spatbula  underneath  it,  from  the  Right 
to  the  Left,  to  fee  what  Quality  the  Graining  is 
of :  The  Sugar  being  thus  ready,  while  it  remains 
hot,  is  caft  into  Moulds,  or  Earthen  Pots,  with 
Holes  in  their  Bottoms,  yet  fhut :  At  the  End  of 
twenty-four  Hours,  which  is  the  ordinary  Time 
the  Sugar  takes  to  incorporate,  the  Negroes  car- 
ry the  Pots  into  their  Warehoufes  ;  and  after  they 
have  open'd  the  Holes,  and  pierced  the  Sugar, 
thev  fet  the  Moulds  upon  little  Pots  or  Jars,  in 
order  to  receive  the  Syrup,  or  Moloffes,  which 
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runs  from  it.  When  the  Syrup  is  run  from  the 
Sugar,  they  take  it  out  of  the  Moulds,  ajid  cut  it 
afterwards  with  a  Knife ;  and  tin's  Sugar  cut  in 
this  Manner,  is  call'd  the  grey  Mufcavadi  Sugar  ; 
which,  to  be  in  its  Perfection,  ought  to  be  of  ;» 
whitifh  Grey,  dry,  the  leaft  Fat,  or  fmelhng  of 
the  Fire  that  may  be.  This  Mufcavado  a  r/i<i 
Bafts  and  Foundation  of  all  the  other  Sugars  fold 
among  us. 

It  is  but  little  in  Ufe,  though  very  proper  to 
to  make  Syrups  and  colour'd  Confecls. 

Of  Caflbnadc,  or  Powder  Sugar. 

The  Caffbnade  is  made  from  the  grey  Mufeavvls 
run  again  ;  and,  after  it  has  been  clarify 'd,  ftrain'd 
and  boil'd,   and  caft  into  the  Moulds,  and  fo 
prepared  as  we  have  been  fpeaking  hefore.  After 
the  Syrup  is  drain'd  out,  they  lay  upon  the  Su- 
gar about  an  Inch  Thickncfs  of  Clay,  wetted 
with  common  Water,  that  the  Moifturc  which  is 
in  the  Clay  may  get  through  the  Sugar,  and  take 
away  with  it  whatever  fat  or  bad  Matter  might  re- 
main in  it  :  When  it  will  run  no  longer,  and  tl>c 
Clay  at  the  Top  is  dry,  they  take  the  Sugar  out 
of  the  Moulds  and  cut  the  Cakes  into  three 
Pieces,  the  Top,  the  Middle,  and  the  Bottom, 
which  they  dry  feparately,   according  to  their 
Finenefs.    The  fineft  Powder  Sugar  is  that  of 
Brafil ;  which  is  extremely  white,  dry,  and  well 
grain'd,  of  a  Violet  Tafte  and  Flavour.  The 
Caffonade,  or  Powder  Sugar,   is  much  in  Ufe 
among  the  Confectioners  ;  above  all,  that  of  Bra- 
ftly  by  reafon  that  it  is  lefs  fubjccl  to  candy  ;  up- 
on which  Account  the  Confectioners  value  it  the 
more. 

The  Sugar,  which  we  improperly  call  Sugar  of 
feven  Pounds  Weight,  becaufe  it  as  often  weighs 
ten  or  twelve,  is  made  of  the  grey  Mufcavado, 
form'd  into  Loaves,  as  we  have  defcrib'd  before. 
The  Sugar  of  feven  Pounds  is  diftinguilh'd  into 
three  Sorts  ;  to  wit,  the  white,  the  fecond,  and 
the  laft,  which  is  of  a  browner  Colour  ;  the 
whiter  the  Sugar  is,  the  better  ftov'd,  grain'd, 
and  dry'd,  the  more  it  is  efteem'd.  The  lefs  the 
Moulds  are,  that  is,  the  lefs  the  Lftaf  is.  made, 
and  the  whiter  it  is,  fo  much  the  dearer  it  Is. 

The  Ufe  of  this  is  to  make  choice  Syrups,  white 
Confecfa,  and  to  proferve  Apriccts>  and  the  like. 

Of  Sugar-Royal,  and  Demy-Royal. 

The  Sugar  call'd  Rtnal,  from  its  extraordinary* 
Whitenefs,  is  nude  from  the  fmall  white  Sugar,  or 
Powder-Sugar,  of  Brajtl,  melted  and  caft  into  a 
Loaf  as  the  former.  This  Sugar-Ro)al  ought  to 
be  extremely  white  throughout  the  Whok  ;  that 
*  in 
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is  to  fay,  as  fine  at  tbe  Top  as  tbe  Bottom,  of  a 
clear,  compact,  fhining  Grain,  notwithftanding 
cafy  to  break  ;  which  is  the  general  Obferva- 
tion  of  Sugars,  that  are  well  bak'd,  and  of  a 
kindly  Sort.  We  fell  befides,  another  Sort  we 
call  Dtmy-Rcyal ;  which  is  a  fmall  Sugar-Loaf, 
very  white,  and  wrapp'd  in  a  blue  Paper,  which 
comes  from  Holland. 

The  Dutch  formerly  brought  us  Sugars  of  eigh- 
teen and  twenty  Pounds,  wrapp'd  in  Palm- Leaves 
in  (lead  of  Paper  ;  for  which  Reafon  it  was  call'd 
Palm-Sugar,  which  was  a  white  fat  Sugar  of  a 
good  Sort,  and  a  Violet  Tafte.  We  ufed  to 
have  befides  another  Sugar  from  the  Madeiras, 
but  we  have  no  more  of  it  now,  becaufc  we  have 
it  from  fcvcral  other  lilands  much  better. 


Of  Brown  Sugar. 

This  Brown  Sugar  is  one  Sort  of  the  Muf ca- 
ve do,  which  they  turn  to  Powder  Sugar,  and  is 
made  of  the  Syrup  of  the  Seven-Pound  Sugar, 
after  the  fame  Manner  as  the  others  are  made. 
It  ought  to  be  of  a  greyifh  red  Colour,  dry,  and 
not  fmelling  of  burning  ;  for  there  is  fome  to  be 
met  with  fo  moift,  and  with  fo  much  of  the  burnt 
Smell,  that  it  is  almoft  impoffible  to  ufe  it.  Tbe 
\J(c  of  the  Brown  Sugar  was  formerly  very  con- 
fiderable,  in  that  it  ferv'd  to  put  in  Clyftets  ; 
At  prefent  fevcral  Apothecaries,  very  improperly, 
imploy  it  to  make  many  of  their  Syrups  with, 
which  muft  be  very  difguftful,  by  reafon  of  its 
naufeous  Tafte,  and  its  near  Alliance  to  tbe  Mo- 
laiTcs  themfelvcs,  which  fome  call  the  Syrup  of 
Sugar,  and  which  never  ought  to  be  ufed  in  Phy- 
hck  ;  great  Quantities  of  it  are  ufed  in  Holland 
to  temper  Snuff  with,  and  to  fell  to  poor  People 
inftead  of  Sugar  :  I  have  been  allured,  however, 
that  MolaiTes  are  better  for  diftilling  Rum  than  the 
Mufcavadt  Sugar. 

Of  IVhltt  and  Bad  Sugar-Candy. 

Tbe  White  Sugar-Candy  is  made  of  tbe  white 
Lljbon  Sugar,  melted  and  boiled  to  a  Candy  thus  : 
Difiolve  your  Sugar  in  pure  Water,  then  boil  it 
to  the  ConJiftency  of  a  Syrup,  which  pour  into 
Pots  or  Veflels,  wherein  little  Sticks  have  been 
laid,  in  order  that  the  Sugar  may  (tick  to  them 
during  the  fifteen  Days  that  it  is  in  the  Stove  ; 
but  the  great  Care  muft  be  to  keep  the  Stove 
Fire  equal  during  thefe  fifteen  Days  that  it  remains 
Hxre  ;  they  afterwards  take  it  out  of  the  Stove 
to  drain  and  dry  it,  and  then  put  it  up  in  Boxes 
for  Ufe. 

Chufe  this  Sugar-Candy  white,  dry,  dear  and 
tranfpurent.     The  very  hncft  Candy  we  have 
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comes  from  Holland,  and  it  is  fold  for  Four-pence 
or  Five-pence  a  Pound  dearer  than  that  of  Tours, 
Orleans,  Paris,  and  other  Places.  This  Sugar- 
Candy  is  efteem'd  good  to  moiften  the  Brcaft  and 
cure  Rheums. 

The  Red  Sugar- Candy  is  made  the  fame  Way 
with  the  White,  except  that  this  is  made  with 
brown  Alufcavada.  Botli  Sorts  are  better  for 
Rheums,  Coughs,  Colds,  Catarrhs,  Afthnftf, 
Wheezings,  (sfc.  than  common  Sugar  ;  becaufe 
being  harder,  they  take  longer  Time  to  melt  in 
the  Mouth  ;  and  withal  keep  the  Throat  and  Sto- 
mach moiftcr  than  Sugar  does.  Put  into  the 
Eyes  in  fine  Powder,  they  take  away  their  Dim- 
nefs,  and  heal  them  being  Blood-fhot  ;  alfo  they 
clcanfe  old  Sores,  being  ftrew'd  gently  upon  tbetn. 

That  Red  Sugar-Candy  is  beft  which  is 
in  Holland,  and  is  the  dricft  and  reddeft. 


Of  Barley-Sugar,  Witti  and  Ambtr-tolour'd, 
Sugar  of  Rules,  Paftiles  of  Portugal,  fcrV. 

Barley-Sugar  is  made  either  of  white  Sugar  or 
brown  ;  the  firft  Sort  is  boil'd  'till  the  Sugar  be- 
comes brittle,  and  will  eafdy  break  after  itixj 
cold.  When  it  is  boil'd  to  a  Height,- caff  ft  up- 
on a  Marble,  that  is  firft  lubricate*!  with  Od  of 
Sweet  Almonds  ;  and  afterwards  work  it  to  a 
Pafte,  in  any  Figure  you  fancy.  Tbe  other  Sort, 
improperly  call'd  Barley-Sugar,  is  made  of  Caf- 
fonadc,  or  coarfe  Powder  Sugar,  clarified  and 
boil'd  to  a  Toughnefs  that  will  work  with  your 
Hands  to  any  Shape,  and  is  commonly  made  up 
in  little  twifted  Sticks.  This  Kind  of  Sugar  is 
more  difficult  to  make  than  the  other,  becaufc  of 
hitting  the  exact  Proportion  of  boiling  it  to  fuch 
a  Height  that  they  may  work  it  as  they  pleafe  : 
This  ought  to  be  of  a  fine  Amber- Colour,  dry, 
new  made,  and  fuch  as  does  not  ftick  to  the 
Teeth  :  Some  Confectioners,  to  make  it  of  a 
fine  Colour,  ftain  it  with  Saffron. 

Sugar  of  Rofcs  is  made  of  white  Sugar  clari- 
fied, and  boil'd  to  a  Confidence  of  Tablets,  or 
little  Cakes,  in  Rofe-watcr,  and  fo  caft  into  what 
Form  you  like  beft. 

The  Pafliles,  or  Portugal  Lozenges,  are  made 
tbe  fame  Way,  of  tbe  fineft  Sugar  that  can  be 
had,  made  into  a  Pafte  with  Gum  Tragacanth,  to 
which  is  added  fome  Ambcrgrcfc,  or  any  other 
Perfume,  moft  grateful  to  the  Maker's  Yuncy. 

Of  Sugar-Plums. 

There  are  infinite  Variety  of  Flowers,  Seedy, 
Berries,  Kernels,  Plums,  and  the  like,  which 
are,  by  the  Confectioners,  covcr'd  with  Surr-r, 
and  bear  the  Name  of  Sugar-Plums,  which 
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would  be  endlefs  to  fet  down,  and  are  too  frivo- 
lous for  a  Work  of  this  Nature  :  The  molt  com- 
mon of  the  Shops  are  Carraway-Confccls,  Cori- 
ander, and  Nonpateiilc,  which  is  nothing  but 
Orricc- Powder,  cover'd  with  Sugar  ;  and  what  is 
much  in  Vogue  at  Paris  is  green  Anifc  :  Befides 
thefe,  we  have  Almond-Confedts,  Chocolate, 
Coffee,  Barberries,  Piftachia  Nuts.  14c.  Orange 
Chjp\  and  Flowers,  Lemon-Peel,  Cinnamon, 
Cloves,  and  many  other  Roots,  Barks,  Fruits, 
Flowers,  K£c.  too  numerous  to  fpeak  of,  toge- 
ther with  Partes,  liquid  Confections,  and  the 
like ;  many  of  which  are  ufeful  in  the  Apotheca- 
ries Shops,  as  green  Ginger,  Oranges,  Jelly  of 
Barberries,  &c. 

Of  Spirit  and  Oil  of  Sugar. 

Befide  all  the  otherUfes  that  wc  make  of  Sugar, 
there  is  an  acid  Spirit  drawn  from  it,  by  Chy- 
miftry,  with  the  Help  of  Sal  Armaniack,  which, 
after  Rectification,  is  a* powerful  Aperitive,  and 
proper  for  many  Difeafes,  as  the  Gravel,  Dropfjr 
and  Dyfentery.  The  Dofe  is  as  much  as  is  fuf- 
ficient  to  make  an  agreeable  Acidity  in  any  con- 
venient Liquor  proper  to  the  Diftemper.  As  the 
Oil  of  Sugar,  even  after  Rectification,  is  a  black 
linking  Oil,  I  fhall  dire&  you  to  another  Sort, 
which,  ftriclly  fpeaking,  is  not  an  Oil,  but  rather 
a  Liquor  of  Sugar ,  per  Deliquium.  This  is 
made  by  putting  Sugar  into  a  hard  Egg,  and  fet- 
ting  it  in  a  cold  Place,  to  run  into  a  Liquor,  the 
fame  Way  that  Oil  of  Myrrh  is  made ;  and  is 
ufed  to  beautify  the  Face,  or  inwardly  to  remove 
Pains  in  the  Stomach. 

Sngary  in  Latin  Saccharumy  or  Suc- 
Lemrry.  charum,  Zaccarum,  or  Zuecharum,  is 
an'  eficntial  Salt,  of  a  Kind  of  Reed, 
call'd  Arundo  Saccbarifera,  or  the  Sugar-Cane, 
which  grows  plentifully  in  many  Parts  of  the 
btditiy  as  in  Rraxil,  and  many  other  Places.  This 
Plant  bean  on  each  Joint  a  Cane  of  five  or  fix 
Feet  high,  adorn'd  with  long,  ftraight,  green 
Leaves,  and  carries  on  its  Top  a  Silver-colour'd 
Flower,  like  a  Plume  of  Feathers. 

The  Juice  of  the  Canes  is  made  by  prefling 
them  through  the  Rowlcrs  of  a  Mill,  from 
whence  there  runs  a  great  Quantity  of  fwect 
pleasant  Juke,  which  being  put  into  Boilers,  the 
watry  Part  is,  by  the  Force  of  the  Fire,  evapo- 
rated, 'till  it  comes  to  a  Confiftency  ;  after  which 
they  call  it  into  a  Mixture  made  of  certain  Ingre- 
dients, fit  to  clcanfe  and  prepare  it  for  graining. 
All  the  Time  it  is  boiling,  with  large  Copper 
Scummers  they  take  off  the  Scum,  which  con- 
ltantly  rifes  in  great  Quantities,  until  it  be  fit  to 
empty  into-Coolcrs,  viz,  'till  it  arrives  to  its  juft 
Body:  Ftom  the  Coolers,  it  is  again  ftufted  into 
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Earthen  Pots,  with  Holes  in  their  Bottoms,  and 
other  Pots  they  tall  Drips,  under  them,  for  re- 
ceiving the  Moloflcs  ;  which,  in  about  a  Month's 
Time,  will  be  feparatcd  from  that  which  after- 
wards is  call'd  Alufcaviido  Sugar,  being  of  a  pale 
yellowifli  Colour  ;  this  is  then  knock'd  out  of  the 
Pots,  and  put  into  Calks,  or  Hogfhcads,  for 
Tranfportation. 

The  firft  Kind  of  AhlcRis  is  cither  boii'd  up 
again  to  draw  from  it  a  Kind  of  dufkifh,  pale- 
grey  Sugar,  call'd  Pem*b%  or  fent  in  Calks  for 
England.  From  this  Sug.ir  there  drips  a  fecond 
Sort  of  Molajps,  which,  with  the  Scum  that  arifes 
in  all  the  Boilings,  together  with  the  Warnings 
of  the  Boilers,  Coolers,  Pots  and  other  Inltru- 
ments,  is  preferv'd  in  great  Ciltcrns,  where  it 
ferments,  from  which  they  diitil  that  famous  Spirit 
call'd  Rum,  a  noble  Liquor,  not  at  all  inferior  in 
Strength  to  French  Brandy ,  nor  yet  in  Goodnefs 
or  medical  Virtues,  the  Flavour  or  PaJatablcnefc 
being  fet  afide,  having  an  Empyreumat  from  a 
fietid  Oil  it  acquires  in  the  Diftillation. 

The  next  Thing  to  be  confider'd  is,  the  Re- 
fining of  Sugar,  to  wit,  the  Mufcavado  Sugar  ; 
which  is  thus  :  They  put  it  into  refining  Coppers, 
mix'd  with  Lime- Water,  where,  as  it  boils  over 
a  gentle  Fire,  much  Scum  will  arife,  which  is 
taken  off  constantly  'till  it  comes  to  a  fuflkient 
Confiftency  for  mixing  it  with  the  Whites  of 
Eggs,  well  beaten  up,  in  order  to  clarify  it; 
this  being  done,  it  is  boii'd  up  to  a  proper  Height 
for  refin'd  Sugar,  and  fo  turn'd  off  into  Coolers, 
from  whence  it  is  put  into  fuch  Oraining-pots  as 
aforcmendon'd,  with  their  Drips :  When  thofc 
Pots  have  ftood  draining  or  dripping  eight  or  ten 
Days,  then  Clay,  properly  tempcr'd,  is  put  upon 
the  Pots,  which  is  renew'd  as  often  as  Occafion 
requires  :  This  forces  down  all  the  Molejfts  ;  fo 
that  in  feven  or  eight  Weeks  Time  thefc  Sugars 
will  be  fit  for  Calking. 

Thefe  Mtltfftst  thus  proceeding  from  refin'd 
Sugar,  are  boii'd  up  again,  and  all  the  former 
Work  repeated;  from  whence  comes  another 
Sort  of  white  Sugar,  call'd  Bajlard  IVhite :  From 
this  Sugar  there  drips  a  fecond  Sort  of  Moloffa9 
fit  for  nothing  but  the  Still  to  make  Rum  of;  it 
is  alfo  to  be  obferv'd,  that  litde  or  nothing  is 
wafted  in  the  Refining,  but  you  have  it  fome 
Way  or  another  ;  for  as  much  as  the  fine  Sugar 
wants  of  its  firft  Weight,  you  have  it  in  the 
Scum  and  the  MsleJJet,  or  Recrement  running  from 
it.  After  this  Elaboration  of  Sugar  for  refining  it 
is  over,  they  put  up  in  Calks  or  Hogftieads  that 
which  is  call'd  Powder-Sugar,  or  make  into 
Loaves  what  they  call  Loaf-Sugar  ;  both  of  which 
arc  cftcem'd  in  Goodnefs  according  to  the  Num- 
ber of  Times  they  have  been  refin'd. 
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When  Sugar  has  been  but  once  refin'd,  it  is  a 
Kttle  fat  or  oily  :  Now  to  refine  it  farther,  it  is 
diffblv'd  again  in  Limc-Watcr,  and  hoiPd  as  be- 
fore dire&cd,  taking  off  the  Scum  all  the  while, 
(fc.  The  Swcetnefs  Sugar  has,  is  thought  to 
proceed  from  an  effential,  acid  Salt,  mix'd  with 
fome  oily  Particles,  of  which  itconfifts  ;  for  if  by 
Diftillation  we  feparate  the  oily  Parts  from  the  fa- 
linc,  neither  of  them  will  be  fweet,  but  the  fa- 
line  will  be  acid,  and  the  Oil  infipid  upon  the 
Tongue,  becaufe  it  makes  little  or  no  Imprcflton 
upon  the  Nerve  of  Tafting  ;  but  when  the  Acid 
is  entirely  mix'd  with  it,  the  Edges  or  Points  of 
the  Acid  penetrate  the  Pores  of  the  guftatory 
Nerve,  and,  by  opening  them,  carry  in  the  oily 
Particles,  and  make  them  alfo  penetrate  and  irri- 
tate the  Nerve,  whereby  the  Swcetnefs  of  the 
Tafte  is  produced. 

The  Powder-Sugar,  or  that  which  is  lefe  refin'd, 
makes  a  fweeter  Impreffion  upon  the  Tongue 
than  die  Loaf-Sugar,  or  that  which  is  more  re- 
fin'd ;  becaufe  it  contains  more  oily  or  fat  Par- 
ticles, whereby  it  remains  the  longer  upon  the 
Tafte  :  This  makes  fome  prefer  the  coarfer  before 
the  finer,  forUfe  and  Sweetening.  Sugar  was  firft 
known  or  produced  in  the  Eaft-Indies,  after- 
wards in  Barbary  and  the  African  Iflands,  as  the 
Madeiras,  Canaries,  &e.  then  in  the  Weft- Indies, 
as  Jamaita,  Barbadoes,  Nevis,  Antigua,  Ment- 
ferrat,  as  alfo  in  the  Spanijh  Indies ;  laftly  in 
Europe,  as  Spam  and  Portugal,  but  not  in  that 
Plenty  as  it  is  produced  in  the  Weft-Indies.  If 
you  make  choice  of  it  from  the  Place,  that  from 
the  Madeiras  was  formerly  accounted  the  beftj 
that  from  the  Canaries  next,  and  that  from  St. 
ITbemaj's  laft  ;  but  now  our  fine  jfamaica  and 
Barbadoes  Sugar  is  inferior  to  none  ;  and  next  to 
them  is  reckon'd  the  Lifion  Sugar,  which  is  the 
fatter,  and  not  fo  white.  If  you  chufe  it  for  Co- 
lour, the  whiteft  is  the  beft ;  then  the  next  to 
White  is  that  of  the  Cream  Colour,  or  pale  Yel- 
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low  ;  and  laftly,  the  Red.  Tf  "you  chufe  It  from 
the  Making.,  the  treble  refin'd  is  the  beft,  and 
that  which  is  form'd  into  the  Louf,  the  whiteft  of 
which  will  look  like  the  driven  Snow. 

It  is  good  for  the  Breaft  and  Lungs,  to  fmootii 
their  Roughnefs,  take  away  Afthma's,  HoarftneA, 
cafe  Coughing,  and  to  attenuate  and  cut  touph 
Flegm,  afflicting  the  Fibres  of  thofe  Parts.  It  is 
very  profitable  for  the  Kidnies  and  Bladder,  arV  in 
all  the  Cafes  aforementioned  ;  but  it  is  reputed  bad 
for  fuch  as  arc  troubled  with  Vapours  and  Hyfte- 
rick  Fits,  and  therefore  fuch  Pcrfons  ought  to 
avoid  the  Ufe  of  it.  Refin'd  Sugar  is  the  fharper, 
and  better  to  attenuate,  cut  and  clean ;  but  the 
unrcfin'd  to  levigate  and  lenify,  and  fo  the  better 
for  the  Lungs  ;  but  being  conftantly  ufed,  rots  and 
decays  the  Teeth,  and  makes  the  Gums  fcorbu- 
butick.  There  are  many  Preparations,  befides 
Confe£fe  and  Sweet-Meats,  made  of  Sugar  ;  the 
chief  of  which  are,  firft,  Sugar  of  Rofes  ;  2dlv, 


Sugar  of  Violets  ;  3dly,  Tincture  and  Liquor, 
acid  Spirit  and  Oil  of  Sugar,  Sugar  Pcnids,  Eflence 
of  Sugar,  and  the  like. 

[The  Plant  which  produces  Sugar  is  the  Arundt 
Saccherifera.  C.  B.  Pin.  :8.  Arunda  Viba  Bra- 
filitnfibus  ditla.  Pif.  1648.  Tacomane  five  Arundt 
Saccharifera  Ejufd.  1658.  It  is  of  a  middle  Na- 
ture, between  the  arundinaccous  and  mileaceous 
Plants.  There  is  another  Sugar  call'd  Satdxtrum 
Acermtm,  Maple  Sugar,  which  is  the  Product  of 
Canada  and  Nnv- England,  in  which  Countries 
the  Natives  collcdt  the  Juice  of  Maple  Trees  by 
Inciiion,  and  evaporate  it  to  the  Confidence  of 
Sugar,  which,  while  it  remains  unctuous,  is  bet- 
ter for  internal  Ufe  than  any  other  Kind,  and  the 
famous  Syrup  of  Maiden- Hair  of  Cant; a  is  made 
with  it :  As  it  i6  brought  to  us  it  ts  of  a  grcyifh 
Colour,  and  taftes  like  other  Sugar.  The  Inhabi- 
tants from  this  Sugar  make  Brandy,  Vinegar,  and 
a  Liquor  which  is"  their  common  Drink.  J 
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PREFACE. 

WHA  T  we  call  Wood,  is,  according  Mr.  Grew,  nothing  but  a  Multitude  of 
very  frail  Pipes,  or  hollow  Fibres,  jome  of  which  raife  them/elves  ereEl  and 
form  per  feci  Circles  \  and  others  run  from  the  Circumference  to  the  Centre,  and 
there  mutually  crofs  one  another,  like  the  Lines  of  Longitude  and  Latitude  on  a  Globe,  or  like 
a  Weaver's  Threads,  extended  both  in  Length  and  Breadth,  and  interwoven  together.  In 
Time  thefe  take  their  Nourifbment  from  the  Juices  of  the  Earth,  become  hard  and  form  the 
Bodies  of  Trees  ;  which  are  more  or  lefs  hard  and  heavy  as  they  are  ranged  more  or  lefs 
clofe  to  one  another,  and  more  or  lefs  fill'd  with  Re/in.  The  only  Woods  fold  in  the  Shops 
are  thofe  ufed  in  Medicine,  in  Dying,  or  in  Inlaying,  of  which  only  I  fhall  fpeak,  the  others 
icing  not  my  Bufinefs  in  this  Work. 


i.  Of  Wood  of  Aloes, 


Fernet. 


o 


F  all  the  Wood*!  fold  in  the 
Shops,  we  have  none  more  pre- 
cious, more  valuable  and  rare, 
than  the  true  Wood  of  Ahts,  or  Xylcalset ;  upon 
which  Account  it  is  very  little  known,  and  every 
one  is  liable  to  miftake  the  Wood,  which  makes 
it  eafy  to  be  counterfeited  ;  It  is  indeed  a  difficult 
Matter  to  know  it  pofitively,  it  being  defcrib'd 
fo  differently  by  different  Authors  :  And  I  cannot 
think  any  more  miftaken  than  thofe  who  write 
like  M.  dt  Furetiere,  who  fays  thztAUes  is  a  large 
Tree  that  grows  in  the  Indies  very  high  ;  that 
the  Trunk  is  of  the  Thicknefs  of  a  Man's  Thigh, 
on  the  Head  of  which  is  placed  a  vaft  Heap 
of  thick  indented  Leaves,  large  at  the  Bottom, 
which  narrow  them  (elves  to  a  Point,  and  are 
four  Feet  long.  Tl»at  the  Flower  is  red,  inter- 
mix'd  with  yellow,  and  double  like  a  'Julyfieiutr  ; 
and  is  fupported  by  little  Branches  which  arife 
from  the  Trunk,  with  the  Leaves,  among  which 
they  arc  hid  :  That  from  the  faid  Flower  comes  a 
Fruit,  round  like  a  large  Pea,  white  and  red  :  And 
that  they  draw  a  Juice  from  thefe  Leaves  by  flit- 
iing  them  with  a  Knife,  which  they  put  up  in 
Shells  of  Gourds  :  And  that  when  this  is  dried  ia 


the  Sun  it  appears  a  Kind  of  Refin :  That  the 
Wood  is  fpottcd,  fcented  and  bitter,  and  the 
Bark  is  fo  curious,  that  it  rcfembles  a  Skin  that 
is  of  a  changeable  Colour. 

There  arc  feveral  Sorts  of  it,  but  the  beft  13 
the  Agalltubum  of  huiia,  which  comes  from  Ca It- 
cut.  The  fined  is  the  black  Kind,  of  a  change- 
able Colour,  full,  heavy,  folid  and  thick,  which 
is  not  at  all  whitifh,  and  is  difficult  to  fet  on  fire. 
I  know  not  where  M.  Furetiere  had  the  Account 
before  recited,  which  confounds  the  Plant  which 
produces  the  AUes  with  the  true  Lignum  Aloes 
Tree. 

Others  fay,  the  Reafon  we  have  not  the  true 
Aloes  Wood  is,  that  it  grows  no  where  but  in  the 
tcrreftrial  Paradife,  and  that  it  is  impoffible  to  have 
it  but  by  the  Means  of  Floods  :  And  others,  bc- 
caufe  it  is  not  produced  among  us,  except  in  De- 
farts  and  upon  inacceffible  Mountains  ;  not  only 
fo  from  their  Height,  but  becaufc  of  the  wild 
Bcafts  that  inhabit  them,  as  the  Lion,  the  Tiger, 
the  Panther  and  the  like  j  befides  a  thouftnd  other 
idle  Stories  that  are  told  about  it,  too  long  to  re- 
count here ;  inJlead  of  which  I  mall  declare  what  I 
have  learn'd  from  fome  of  the  Retinue  of  the  Em- 
bdfiadors  to  Siam,  who  brought  fome  of  this 
Wood  as  a  Prefcnt  to  the  late  King  of  France, 
Louis  the  Fourteenth,  as  well  wrought  as  un- 

wrought ; 
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wrought;  among  the  reft  an  Ewer,  with  its 
Salver,  proper  to  wafh  Hands  in,  made  at  Siam, 
after  the  Mode  of  that  Country.  This  Bafon, 
though  of  Wood,  is  more  valued  than  if  it  had 
been  of  many  Gold.  They  fay  that  the  true 
Lignum  Aloes  Tree  grows  in  Cochinchina,  in  the 
Kingdom  of  Lao  and  in  China,  and  is  of  the  Size 
and  Shape  of  the  Olive  Tree,  having  Leaves  fome- 
thing  of  the  fame  Sort,  among  which  grows  a 
little  red  Fruit,  like  our  Cherry.  A  great  deal  of 
Lignum  Aloes  is  brought  to  Sural,  the  mod  refi- 
nous  of  which  is  the  mod  valued  ;  it  is  di- 
ftinguiuYd  by  the  Bignefs  or  Smallnefs  of  the 
Pieces. 

It  is  obfervable,  that  the  Trunk  of  this  Tree 
is  of  three  Colours,  which  are  no  other  than  dif- 
ferent Parts  of  the  fame  Subftancc :  The  firft 
Wood,  which  lies  immediately  under  the  Bark, 
is  of  a  black  Colour,  folid,  heavy,  and  almoft 
like  black  Ebony  ;  the  Pertugueft  call  this  Eagle- 
Wood.  The  Second,  which  is  a  light  veiny  Wood, 
like  rotton  Wood,  and  of  a  tann'd  Colour,  is 
what  we  call  Calambouc,  or  the  true  Wood  of 
Ahts.  The  third  Sort,  which  is  the  Heart,  is  the 
precious  Tamback,  or  Calamback  Wood  ;  but  the 
great  Scarcity  and  high  Price  of  it  is  the  Reafon 
why  I  (hall  fay  no  more  of  it,  having  never 
fcen  any  of  it. 

We  ought  to  chufe  the  Wood  of  a  Alining  Dye, 
and  of  a  light  Yellow  within,  bitter  in  Tafte,  es- 
pecially when  it  is  held  fome  Time  in  the  Mouth, 
from  whence  it  takes  the  Name  of  Aloes-TVood* 
becaufe  it  has  a  Bitternefe  like  that  of  the  Aloes. 
It  fhould  be  light  and  porous,  like  rotten  Wood  ; 
and  when  put  into  the  Fire,  burn  like  Wax  and 
yield  a  fweet  Smell. 

This  Wood  of  Aim  has  noUfe  that  I  know  of 
but  in  Phyfick.  It  is  very  aromatick,  cordial  and 
cephaliek,  as  alfo  a  Deftroyer  of  Worms :  Its 
principal  Ufe  is  in  fome  Galenical  Compofitions. 
As  to  the  Eagle- JVood,  it  is  of  no  Ufe  in  France ; 
it  fcrves  the  Miens  to  make  their  fmall  Wares 
with  and  their  Weapons,  and  it  is  fo  fcarcc  in 
Frmste  that  it  is  not  cafy  to  find  any  of  it ;  which 
is  quite  contrary  to  the  Opinion  of  thofc  who  have 
Writ  of  it,  and  fay  that  it  is  very  common.  Bc- 
fides  the  Columback-Wood,  or  true  Aloes,  we  have 
Quantities  enough  of  other  Kinds  brought  to  us, 
which  bear  the  fame  Name  ;  but  as  it  is  impofliblc 
for  me  to  difcover  all  the  Differences,  I  {hall  in- 
form you,  that  yon  ought  to  reject  all  others 
Whatfoevcr  that  are  not  the  Wood  we  have  been 
Ipeaking  of,  Which  is  entirely  different  it,  m 
others,  both  in  Shape  and  Figure,  in  that  the  pre- 
tended Woods  of  Akcs  are  in  great  heavy  Pieces, 
fome  times  Red,  fomerimes  Green,  and  likewifc 
•of  fcvefaj  other  Colours  ;  and  what  makes  it 
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eaficr  to  know  the  Difference  is,  that  the  true 
Columbaek  is  commonly  in  flat  light  Pieces.  Some 
People  will  have  it  that  the  Aber  Vita,  or  Thuya, 
which  is  at  Fontaineblcau,  and  in  the  Royal  Gar- 
den at  Paris,  is  the  Tree  that  yields  the  Aloes- 
Wood  ;  but  I  hayc  prov'd  it  otlicrwife,  as  I  had 
one  of  thofe  Trees  three  Years,  at  the  End  of 
which  Time  it  died,  and  I  had  it  taken  up  ;  after 
having  expofed  it  to  the  Air  fome  Time,  tie; 
ftrong  Smell  and  Tafte  it  had  while  growing  was 
quite  loft,  and  it  became  cxtreamly  light,  of  an 
inlipid  Tafte,  and  white  without  and  within. 

Aloes,  Agallochum,  A'xloahes,  orWood 
of  Aloes ,  is  brought  from  Bantam  in  Lemery. 
the  Eajl- Indies,  where  they  call  it  Co- 
lumbaek. It  comes  to  us  in  Chips,  and  is  of  a 
moft  fragrant  Smc  11  and  darkifti  Colour  ;  the  knot- 
ty, refinous  and  blackifh  Sort,  which  is  many  times 
full  of  black  Reiin,  like  Aloes,  is  rcckon'd  the  beft  ; 
or  that  which  is  of  blackifh  Purple,  with  Afh- 
colour'd  Veins,  of  a  bitter  Tafte  and  heavy  :  The 
chief  Sign  of  its  Goodnefs  is,  that  the  Chips  be  ng 
put  into  Water  will  fwim,  and  when  burning  on 
Fire-Coals  they  will  fweat  or  fry,  afford  a  fweet 
Scent,  and  leave  Bubbles  behind  them,  not  ealiiy 
vanilhing.  It  is  hot  and  dry,  ccphalick,  neuro- 
tick ,  ftomachick ,  ordiack ,  alexipharmick  , 
ftrengthens  the  Brain,  Heart,  Nerves,  Spirits  and 
whole  Body ;  is  excellent  againft  Fain  tings  and 
Swoonings,  and  kills  Worms  by  its  Bitternefs. 
Dofe  in  Powder,  half  a  Dram  to  a  Dram.  The 
Chymical  Oil  is  hkewife  ufed  like  that  of  Rho- 
dium, and  fometimes  internally  to  the  fame  Pur- 
pofes  as  the  Wood. 

[This  is  the  Lignum  feu  Arbor  fragrans  Siamen- 
fsbus  Kiflina,  Latinis  Arbor  AquiU  &  Aloes  dielm 
cujus fragrans  Lignum  appellator Agallochum.  Kemp. 
Amen.  903.  Agalltchum  verum.  tph.  Germ. 
Dec.  2.  p.  74..  We  account  that  the  beft  which 
is  of  a  blackifh  Purple  Colour,  and  fo  light  as  to 
fwim  upon  Water  ;  but  there  is  fcarcc  any  fueh 
now  to  be  found  ;  for  the  beft  we  meet  with  will 
fuik  in  Water.  The  Juice  of  this  Wood,  while 
growing,  is  poifonous  and  cauftick,  and  often  de- 
prives the  People  employ 'd  in  cutting  it  of  th'Jr 
Sight.  It  has  been  greatly  efteem'd,  but  of  late  is 
grown  into  Difufc.J 

2.  Of  Afphaltum,  or  Rofe-Wood. 

OU  R  Afphaltum  is  a  Wood  which 
was  as  little  known  to  the  An-  Pomct. 
ticnts  as  the  the  true  Aloes-Wood,  and 
which  at  prefent  we  only  know  by  Relations, 
wiiich  we  cannot  abfolutelv  depend  upon. 

I  have  never  been  able,  with  all  the  Diligence 
I  could  ufe,  to  net  clearly  at  the  Truth,  and  con 
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therefore  only  declare  what  I  have  Iearn'd,  which 
is,  that  Ajphalatum  is  the  ftringy  Pieces  of  a 
fmall  Cbinefe  Tree,  fomcthing  like  Calemba  ;  they 
are  folid,  of  a  reddifh  Brown,  fomctimes  mark'd 
with  whitifh  Streaks,  hard  and  bituminous, 
thicker,  of  a  Ioofer  Texture,  and  lefs  firm  than 
the  Lignum  Aloes,  of  a  bittcrifli,  fat  and  reiinous 
Tafte,  and  weak  Smell. 

*l7ie  Shrub  is  thorny,  it  grows  on  the  Moun- 
tains, and  is  by  fome  accounted  poifonous. 

There  arc  feveral  Species  of  the  Afpbalaium  dc- 
fcrib'd  by  the  Anticnts  which  are  not  to  be  found, 
and  are  hardly  known  among  us.  The  Afpbala- 
tum  Wood  of  the  Anticnts  was  ufed  in  peifum'J 
Ointments  ;  they  boiPd  the  Wood  in  Oil,  by 
which  the  Rciin  was  extracted,  and  then  ufed  the 
Oil. 

Afpbalatum,  according  to  the  Accounts  of  the 
Cbineft,  a  gather'd  in  the  fame  Manner  as  the 
Lignum  Aha,  for  they  take  only  the  more  fra- 
grant and  refinous  Pieces. 

There  are  three  Sorts  of  Wood  that  bear  this 
Name.  The  firft  is  a  blackifh  Wood,  which  I  be- 
lieve to  be  the  true  Eagle-IVood.  The  fecond  is  a 
Wood  fomcthing  bitter,  heavy,  oily,  full  of  Veins 
of  different  Colours,  which,  all  mix'd  together, 
make  it  a  reddiih  Wood  :  It  is  covcr'd  with  a  grey 
Bark,  thick  and  very  rugged.  As  to  the  Figure 
of  the  faid  Tree,  the  Leaves,  Flowers,  Fruit, 
and  Country  where  it  grows,  I  have  been  able  to 
learn  nothing.  Whether  this  be  the  falfc  or  true 
Afpalatbum,  it  is  what  is  moft  recciv'd  for  ge- 
nuine, by  thole  who  arc  fuppofed  to  know  it  the 
beft,  and  is  what  we  commonly  fell. 

The  third  Afpbalatum- Wood  is  as  known  and 
common  among  us,  as  the  two  before  mention'd 
are  unknown  and  fcarce.  This  third  Sort  is  what 
we  call  RJjodium,  or  Raft-Wood,  becaufc  it  has  a 
fmell  altogether  refembling  that  of  Rofes.  The 
Rofe- Wood  is  of  a  pale  brown  Colour;  it  is 
brought  from  feveral  Parts  of  the  Levant,  but 
chiefly  from  tbc  Iile  of  Rhodes  and  Cyprus,  from 
whence  it  takes  the  Name  of  Ro/e  or  Cyprus- 
Weed. 

Father  Tcrtre,  however,  will  have  it  that  there 
is  a  Difference  between  the  Ro/e  and  Cyprus-treed  j 
he  fays,  that  which  is  call'd  Rofe- Wood  in  Guo- 
iahupa,  is  propcily  that  which  the  Inhabitants  of 
Martinito  call  Cyprus-Wood.  It  is  very  certain 
that  there  are  two  Sorts  of  Rcfe-Woed  which  we 
confound  together  by  that  Name,  without  making 
ufc  of  that  of  Cyprus.  The  two  Trees  fo  exa£liy 
refemblc  one  another,  in  Height,  Size,  Bark, 
Leaves,  Flowers  and  SmcH,  that  moft  Part  of 
the  Inhabitants  miftake  one  for  the  other  :  I  have, 
notwithftanding ,  feen  fome  curious  People  of 
Cuadalnpa,  who  have  call'd  this  Wood,  which 
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the  Inhabitants  of  Martimea  call  Rofe-Woodr 
Marble-Wood ;  becaufc  the  Heart  of  tbc  Wood  is 
ftain'd  like  Marble,  with  White,  Black  and  Yel- 
low, which  is  the  only  Diftinclion  I  could  00- 
ferve.    This  Tree  grows  very  high  and  ftraight, 
with  long  Leaves  like  the  Chefnut,  but  more 
pliant  hairy  and  whiter  ;  it  bears  large  Clufters  of 
fmall  white  Flowers,  and  after  them  little  fmooth 
black  Seeds  ;  the  Bark  of  the  Wood  is  whitifh, 
and  almoft  like  the  young  Oak  j  in  working  on  it, 
it  fends  forth  a  Smell  fo  fweet  that  the  Rofe  can- 
not compare  with  it.    This  Wood  lofes  its  Smell 
in  time,  but  it  recovers  it  again  upon  being  frefh 
cut,  or  ftrongly  rubb'd  one  Piece  againft  another. 
It  is  very  good  to  build  withal.     It  ought  to 
chofen  new,  dry,  of  a  yellow  ifh  brown  Colour 
and  a  Rofc-like  Smell,  and  in  the  kugeft  and 
eveneft  Pieces  that  may  be. 

This  Wood  is  ufed  to  make  Beads  of,  and  is 
of  fome  Ufe  in  Phyfick,  by  rvafon  of  its  fine 
Smell ;  it  is  ferviceable  to  the  Diftillera  to  make 
Rofe- Water  ,or  at  leaft  to  give  their  Rofc- Water 
a  good  Scent.  The  Surgeons  and  Barbers  ufc  it 
in  Decodbons  and  Tinctures  for  their  feveral 
Purpofes.  Some  People  employ  this  like  Yellow 
Sanders,  and  after  it  is  reduced  to  Powder  mix  it 
up  in  Paftiles  for  burning.  The  Dutcb  draw  a 
white  Oil  from  it  very  odoriferous,  which  they 
tranfport  abroad  under  the  Name  of  Oil  if  Rho- 
dium, and  which  we  fell  upon  feveral  Occtfions, 
as  to  the  Perfumers  and  others.  Tis  obfcrvable 
that  this.  Oil,  when  new,  is  like  Oil  of  Olive  % 
but  after  fome  Time  it  becomes  of  a  dark  Red. 
The  Wood,  by  Diftillation,  yields  a  red  Spirit, 
and  a  black  foetid  Oil,  which  is  proper  for  curing 
of  Scabs  and  Tetters. 

There  are  feveral  Sorts  of  the  Afpa- 
latbum that  are  not  diftinguifhable  but  Lemerj. 
by  the  Curious,  as  the  Aloes- Wood, 
that  is  call'd  the  Eagle  ;  and  the  Lignum  Rhodium, 
which  is  fo  call'd,  not  that  it  bears  Rofcs,  or  is  a. 
Ro&Trcc,  but  from  the  Flavour  and  Fragrancy 
of  the  Wood,  and  the  odoriferous  Oil  it  yields. 
This  is  brought  from  the  Levant,  and  fome  from 
the  Canaries  ;  the  beft  is  the  fatteft,  of  moft  oily, 
cf  a  deep  yellow  Colour,  inclining  to  Red,  ftrong 
fcented  if  broken,  and  of  a  compact  heavy  Sub- 
ftance.  This  Wood  contains  two  profitable  Bo- 
die.*,  the  one  fpiritous  and  watry,  and  the  other 
oily  and  fulphurct  us  ;  botb  which  are  very  fubtile 
and  volatile.  To  make  the  Oil,  chufe  the 
weightieft  and  beft  fcented  Wood,  rafp'd  finely, 
cf  which  Like  four  Pounds  ;  Saltpeter  one  Pound  j 
infuie  them  in  Rain- Water  eight  or  ten  Days, 
and  draw  off  the  Oil  in  proper  Veflels.  There  is 
at  the  fame  Time  a  Water  drawn  from  thence, 
which  may  be  ufed  as  Rofe- Water  for  Perfumers, 
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for  a  Vehicle  where  proper.  The  Oil,  wlu'ch  is 
clear,  fair,  ycllowifh,  and  of  a  fragrant  Smell,  is 
ufed  inwardly  againft  Obftrucfions  in  the  Kidneys 
or  Bladder,  freeing  them  from  Sand,  Gravel 
and  flimv  Matter,  that  load  and  ftop  up  the  Paf- 
fages.  You  may  make  it  into  an  E  leofaccharum 
with  refined  Sugar,  and  then  difToive  it  in  its  own 
Water,  or  any  proper  Diuretick.  It  is  ufed  with 
good  Succefs  in  Gargles,  and  to  deanfe  and  cure 
Ulcers  in  the  Mouth,  or  other  Parts  of  the  Body. 
It  is  cephalick,  ncurotick,  cardiack,  antifpaf- 
modick,  and  arthritick,  and  may  be  given  from 
three  Drops  to  ten  or  twelve.  This  Oil,  befides 
all  its  internal  Ufes,  is  accounted  one  of  the 
ftrongeft  vegetable  Perfumes,  and  holds  its  Odour 
<he  longeft. 

[This,  and  not  the  Lignum  Aloe?,  is  the  true 
Calambac-lVood ;  it  is  the  Afpalathum,  Mon. 
Exot.  7.  Agalkchum  Prtefiantijjimum.  Jons. 
Dcndro.  460.  It  is  brought  to  us  from  the  Eaji' 
Indies  and  the  Canaries.  The  Antients  varied  fo 
much  from  one  another  in  their  Account;  of  this 
Wood,  that  it  is  probable  they  have  defcribed 
different  Woods  under  this  Name.  It  has  been 
much  in  Efteem,  but  is  now  never  ufed  unlcfs  in 
the  Oil  to  fcent  Pomatums,  tfc] 

3.  Of  Sanders. 

TH  E  Sanders  are  three  Sorts  of 
Woods  of  different  Colours,  Smell 
and  Figure ;  all  three,  as  I  have  been 
allured  coming  from  the  fame  Tree,  and  having 
no  other  Difference  than  from  the  different  Coun- 
tries where  they  grow.  This  Tree  grows  about 
the  Height  of  our  Wallnut-Tree,  having  Leaves 
like  the  Maftich ;  it  bears  a  fmall  Fruit,  of  the 
Size  of  a  Cherry,  green  at  firft,  and  black  when 
ripe,  after  which  it  eaftly  falls  off  the  Tree,  is 
of  an  infipid  Tafte  and  no  Value. 

The  yellow  Sanders  is  brought  to  us  from 
China  and  Siam  in  Billets,  freed  from  the  Bark  ; 
the  Frentb,  when  they  return'd  from  Siam  in 
1686,  brought  with  them  a  good  Quantity. 
Chule  the  hcavieft  Wood,  of  a  good  Scent  and 
yellow,  from  whence  it  is  call'd  Citrine  Sanders , 
which  f> unifies  yellow  ;  but  take  Care,  at  die 
fame  Time,  you  be  not  impes'd  on  with  the 
Citron  Wood,  which  is  often  fold  in  its  Stead. 
The  yellow  Sanders  is  raoft  ufed  in  Phyfkk,  and 
by  the  Perfumers. 

The  white  Sanders  is  fomething  like  the  yellow, 
but  not  having  the  Colour  or  the  Smell,  it  makes 
a  vaft  Difference.  This  Wood  is  brought  in 
Billets,  diverted  of  its  Bark,  from  the  Ifle  of 
Timer.  Chufc  fuch  as  is  hcavieft,  white,  and  of 
the  beft  Smell  you  can  get.  It  is  ufed  in  I'hvfick 
m  the  yellow. 
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The  red  Sanders  is  brought  to  us  in  thick  long 
Billets,  from  the  Maritime  Places  on  the  Coaft  of 
of  Cormandel  Chufe  that  which  is  blackifli  with- 
out, of  a  deep  red  within,  hard  to  cleave,  of  an 
infipid  Tafte,  and  almoft  no  Smell  ;  and  t.ike 
care  you  do  not  get  Coral-Wood,  which  is  often 
fold  in  its  place,  which  I  fhall  mention  by  and  by. 

The  Sanders  are  fomething  aftringent.  cfpcfially 
the  red ;  they  fortify  the  Heart  and  Stomach,  *mJ 
purify  the  Blood,  they  are  given  inwardly  in 
Ptyfans,  or  in  Powder  from  half  a  Drain  to  a 
Dram,  and  arc  Ingredients  in  many  Compofi- 
tions. 

There  is  befide  thefc  a  fotirth  Sort  of  Sanderf, 
Call'd  Tajfety- Sanders,  or  SarJers  of  Cmpami- 
nople,  which  fcrVcs  to  give  a  red  Stain,  boil'd  in 
Water  with  any  Acids,  like  the  red. 

Of  the  Citron- Wood. 

The  Citrtn-Wsod,  which  die  Americans  cal 
Candle-Wocd,  becaufe  being  cut  into  Splinters  it 
gives  a  Light,  which  they  ufe  to  light  themfelv  s 
by,  is  the  Trunk  of  a  large  thick  Tree,  that 
grows  very  common  in  the  Lecv.-ard-Ifiands.  Thi» 
Free  is  very  beautiful  to  the  Eve,  having  man/ 
large  and  longBranchcs,  full  of  Leaves,  like  thofc 
of  the  Bay-Tree,  but  bi^er,  and  of  a  more 
fhining  green  ;  and  Flowers  like  the  Orange,  of  1 
Jcflamine  Smell,  after  which  grow  little  black 
Fruit,  of  the  Size  of  Pcpp.r.  It  h  the  Trunk 
of  this  Tree,  that  the  Reverend  Father  Du  Ter~ 
tre  falfly  imagin'd  to  be  the  yellow  Sarders,  and 
which  afterwards  gave  Occafion  to  certrn  Drug- 
gifts  at  Rouen  to  buy  of  the  Company,  and  fell 
it  boldly  again  foT  the  true  yellow  Sa-Jers,  ta 
thofe  who  undcrflood  it  not,  or  would  buy  with4 
out  feeing  it,  or  upon  their  Words,  for  the  true 
Wood  j  or  they  would  fometimcs  fhew  a  Sample 
of  the  true  yellow  Sanders  of  the  Indies,  and  after- 
wards fell  this  Citron,  or  falfc  Sanders.  The 
Cheat  of  this  is  cafy  to  difcovcr,  in  that  the  true 
Sanders  taftcs  and  fmclls  fweet  and  agreeable,  and 
is  but  moderately  heavy  and  refinous;  but,  on 
the  contrary,  the  Citren-Jfotd,  which  is  heavy 
and  oily,  has  a  ftrong  Smell,  like  the  Citrtnt 
from  whence  it  derives  its  Name  ;  and  further, 
tf  c  Billets  of  the  true  Sanie  s  weigh  not  above  a 
hundred  Pounds,  and  thofc  of  the  Citron  near  a 
thouf^nd.  This  Wood  is  of  no  Ufe  in  Phylick, 
but  is  very  ufeful  to  work  into  proper  Uteniils  ; 
for  after  it  has  been  expo  fed  fame  Time  in  the 
Air,  it  will  look  like  polifh'd  Cocoa.  The 
Gum  of  the  Citron-JP'ood  is  very  fragrant  ;  and 
what  is  mod  remarkable,  is,  that  the  older  the 
Trees,  die  fweeter  it  die  Gum. 

This 
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This  Wood  likewife  bears  the  Name  of 
feffamine-Wood,  There  grows,  betides,  in  thefe 
Ifles,  another  Candle-Wood,  which  has  fuch 
Leaves,  Flowers  and  Fruit  as  the  Citron- 
Wood,  except  that  the  flowers  are  more  fat, 
much  thicker  and  rounder  ;  but  as  this  Wood 
comes  not  to  us,  I  (hall  fay  nothing  further,  but 
that  Father  Du  Tertre  fays,  that  this  Tree  is 
fcaft*,  and  grows  no  where  but  on  the  Sea-Side, 
and  believes  it  to  be  a  Kind  of  Aloes-Wood.  He 
obferves  likewife,  that  this  Tree  yields  a  very 
odoriferous  Gum,  and  that  the  older  the  Tree  is, 
the  better  it  fmells  ;  and  that  the  Savages  make 
no  other  Ufc  of  it  but  for  Lights;  except  that 
they  ufe  the  inner  Rind  of  the  Bark,  from  whence 
they  prels  a  Juice,  valued  by  them  as  a  fovercign 
Remedy  for  Inflammations  of  the  Eyes. 

Of  Coral- Wood. 

Betides  the  Candle- Wad,  we  have  brought  to 
us,  from  the  Ltcward-IJknds,  a  Certain  red 
Wood,  which  they  call  Coral-Wood:  It  is  with 
this  Wood  they  counterfeit  the  true  red  Sanders  ; 
but  that  which  makes  it  not  difficult  to  difcovcr 
the  Difference  is,  that  the  Coral- Wood  is  of  a 
fhining  Red,  light  and  ftringy ;  but  the  true  San- 
ders is  of  a  deep  Red,  without  Threads,  and 
vcrv  heavy. 

The  Americans  ufe  the  Coral-Wood  for  feveral 
Sorts  of  Work.  Betides  this,  in  thefe  Ifles  there 
grow  two  other  Kinds  of  Trees,  which  bear  the 
Name  of  Coral,  bccauJe  their  Fruit  are  red,  like 
Coral,  except  that  on  the  Right  Side  of  the  Bud 
they  have  a  little  black  Spot.  This  Fruit  is  what 
we  call  and  fell  by  the  Name  of  the  red  American 
Peafe,  which  are  extremely  bitter,  and  fome  pre- 
tend that  thefe  Fruits,  moiften'd  with  the  Juice 
of  Citrons,  have  the  Quality  of  foldcring  Gold 
and  Silver,  like  Borax. 

Father  Du  Tertre  fays,  that  there  are  fo  many 
red  W oods  in  thefe  Ifles,  that .  in  every  ten 
Leagues  they  are  found  of  different  Colours,  fome 
deeper,  fome  paler,  and  ihat  they  arc  all  very 
full,  heavy,  folid,  and  excellent  for  making  the 
beft  Joyners  Work ;  the  Wood  being,  for  the 
^noft  Part,  not  fubjecl  to  decay. 

Santalurn  Citrinum,  Album  vel  Ru- 
Lemery.  Irum,  the  yellow,  white,  or  red  .San- 
ders, arc  exotick  Woods,  brought  from 
both  the  Indies ,  of  a  very  fragrant  and  fweetSmcll. 
The  yellow  is  to  be  chofc  before  the  reft,  and  that 
which  is  of  the  mod  agreeable  Odour,  heavy  and 
knotty.  Both  this  and  the  white  are  ufed  in 
Faiutings,  Swoonings,  Palpitation  of  the  Heart, 
Obiiruc~tions  of  the  Liver  and  Spleen.  Thjy  are 
good  ag.iinft  vomiting,  and  dry  up  Catarrhs  ; 
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outwardly  the  Fume  prevails  againft  the  Head- 
ach,  flops  Fluxes  and  Rheums  of  the  Head,  with 
other  preternatural  Deductions. 

The  red  Sanders  is  alfo  brought  from  the  Indies, 
being  a  red  heavy  Wood,  and  commonly  f  Id  in 
the  Apothecaries  Shops  in  Powder :  It  is  cooling 
and  more  aftringent  than  any  of  the  reft ;  is  ufed 
in  Catarrhs,  to  (fay  thin  Rheums  falling  down 
upon  the  Lungs,  and  to  abate  the  Heat  of 
Fevers,  to  flop  Fluxes,  and  the  Profiuvium  fe- 
minism with  the  Gonorrhma  in  either  Sex  :  But 
the  chief  Ufe  of  it,  this  Day,  among  us,  is  to 
colour  Medicines  with,  as  Lucatcllus  Balfam,  and 
other  Balfams,  Tin&ures,  and  the  like. 

[It  is  generally  fuppofed  that  the  white  and  yellow 
Sanders  are  the  Wood  of  the  fame  Tree,  the 
inner  Part  or  Heart  being  the  Yellow,  and  the 
Outer  the  White,  though  there  arc  fome  who 
fay  they  are  the  Wood  of  different  Trees.  They 
are  die  Santalurn  Album  and  Citrinum  of  Authors. 
The  Tree  which  is  believ'd  to  produce  them  both, 
has  Leaves  like  the  Tamarind  Tree,  compofed  of 
a  Multitude  of  (mail  Leaves,  fet  on  both  Sides  of 
one  Middle  Rib ;  the  Flowers  are  of  a  Muifli 
Black,  and  the  Fruit  of  the  Bignefs  of  a  Cherry. 
They  are  both  brought  to  us  from  the  Etft- 
Indies. 

The  Red  is  a  Species  of  the  Brazil  Wood,  it  is 
brought  to  us  from  the  Eaf -Indies ;  the  Tree 
which  bears  it  grows  beyond  the  Ganges.  Its 
Leaves  are  like  thofe  of  the  Afh,  and  its  Fruit 
contain'd  in  Pods,  thick,  bivalve,  broad  at  the 
End,  and  the  Seed  itfclf  oblong. 

The  Labourers  who  cut  this  Wood  are  often 
fciz'd  with  malignant  Fevers  and  Deliria  of  a  very 
fmgular  Kind,  the  affected  Perfon  generally 
imitating  the  Adlions  of  his  Trade :  And  they 
have  alfo  a  Fames  Camna,  of  a  very  terrible 
Kind.  J 

4.  Of  Nephritick  Wood. 

TH  E  Nephritick  Wood  is  brought  td 
us  from  New-Spain,  chiefly  from  Pomet. 
the  Kingdom  of  Mexico,  where  it  is 
call'd  Coult  and  Tlapalcypatly,  and  by  us  Nephri- 
tick, by  rcafon  it  is  a  fovercign  Remedy  in  Stone, 
Gravel,  and  Difficulty  of  Urine.  It  is  a  Tree 
like  our  Pear-Tree,  having  Leaves  like  Chich- 
Pcafe,  but  much  lets. 

Chufe  the  Wood  well  freed  from  the  thick 
Bark,  which  is  of  a  bittcrifh  Taflc,  and  ycllnwifh 
red,  and  being  put  into  a  little  cold  Water, 
flrikes  a  fine  Sky-colout'd  blue,  which  is  a  certain 
Sign  of  its  being  true.  They  fell  in  the  room 
of  this  a  red  Ebony,  or  Granadilla,  which  is  rea- 
dily diftinguifh'd  from  the  other,  in  that  it  is  of  a 
K  deepef 
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deeper  red,  and  by  infufmg  it  in  Water,  it  gives 
a  yellow  Colour,  like  another  Wood  we  have 
brought  alfo  to  us  from  the  Indies  and  Brazil, 
the  Name  of  v/hich  wc  have  not  yet  leam'd  ; 
however,  you  ought  to  rejee*r  all  Sorts  of  Woods 
that  are  fold  for  the  true  Nephriti:k,  if  they  will 
not  yield  a  blue  Tin&ure.  This  Wood,  infufed 
in  Water,  is  frequently  ufed  by  Pcrfons  afBi&ed 
with  the  Stone  or  Grave!  for  their  Drink,  and  to 
mix  in  their  Wine.  Thofe  who  would  add  to 
the  Virtue  of  the  Wood,  put  radifh- Water  there- 
to, with  a  little  Salt  of  Wormwood,  that  is  to 
fay,  about  half  a  Dram  to  a  Glafs. 

It  is  alfo  good  for  Obftruclions  of  the  Liver 
and  Spleen,  infufed  in  Wine  or  given  in  Ptifans, 
or  in  Powder,  in  any  proper  Liquor ;  the  Dofc 
is  from  half  a  Dram  to  a  I  jrun  in  Powder,  and 
from  two  Drams  to  half  an  Ounce,  or  more,  in 
Infufion. 

The  Nepbritick  Wood  is  thick,  with- 
out Knots,  white  without,  and  blucifh 
within,  which,  by  Infufion,  makes  a 
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from  Italy,  is  made  by  Expreflion  from  the  Fruit 
of  this  Tree,  which  is  the  Ben  Nutt  of  the 
Shops.  J 


$.  Of  Lentifk,  or  Maftick-Wo*l. 

TH  E  Lentifk  is  a  Tree  which  has  Leaves  like 
Myrtle,  among  which  it  bears  Flowers, 
which  produce  fmall  Berries,  in  Clufters,  gr«m 
at  firft,  and  biackifh  afterwards,  as  they  ripen, 
there  likewife  grows  on  the  Leaves  fometimes,  a 
little  Hu(k  or  nag,  full  of  Liquor,  from  which 
little  flying  Infecls  are  generated,  as  from  the 
Scarlet-Grain,  or  Kcrmcs-Bcrry. 

Thefe  Trees  are  very  common  in  Egypt  and 
the  Indies,  and  particularly  the  Iflc  of  Chh, 
where  they  are  fo  induftrioufly  cultivated  and 
watch'd,  that  a  Man  who  cuts  one  of  them  down, 
whether  defignedly  or  not,  even  tho'  he  be  the 
Owner,  has  his  Hand  cut  ofF  for  the  Offence, 
unlefs  the  Tree  was  old  and  paft  Service. 

It  is  from  this  Tree  that  the  Maftich  runs, 
which  I  (hall  fpeak  of  prcfently.    They  plant  a 


/ky-colour'd  Liquor;  therefore,  to  avoid  being 

dccetv'd  when  you  buy  it,  fcrape  fomc  of  the  great  many  of  thefc  Trees  in  Italy,  and  the  /to- 
inner  Parts  of  the  Wood,  put  it  into  Water,  make  an  Oil  of  the  Bernet,  after  the  fame 
and  let  it  ftand  four  or  five  Hours  ;  if  it  turns  the    Manner  as  we  do  the  OU  of  Bay-bernes.  This 

is  ufed  to  the  fame  Intentions  as  the  Leaf  and 
the  Wood;  tlie  laft  of  which  they  work  into 
Tooth-pickers  in  Provence  and  Languedtc. 

Chufe  your  Lentifk-Wotd  heavy,  compact,  and 
firm,  that  is,  tough,  or  hard  to  break,  grey 
without  and  white  within,  of  an  aftringent  Tafte, 
and  adorn'd  with  Leaves,  if  poffible. 

Of  Maffick  in  Tear. 


Water  into  a  blucifh  Tincture,  it  is  right  and 

Sod  ;  but  if  not,  and  of  a  yellow  Colour,  it  is 
fe.  It  grows  in  America,  and  is  brought  from 
Mexico,  and  other  Places  of  the  Spanifi  Wcjl- 
Indies.  It  is  call'd  Nephriticum,  becaufe  it  is  a 
Specifick  in  Difeafes  of  the  Reins  and  Bladder. 
Schroder  fays,  it  grows  like  a  Pear-Tree,  and  is  a 
Kind  of  Afh.  It  is  hot  and  dry,  opens  Obftruc- 
tions  of  the  Liver,  Spleen,  Reins  and  Womb  ; 
cures  all  Stoppages  of  Urine,  whether  in  the 
Kidneys,  Ureters,  or  Bladder,  bringing  away 
Sand,  Gravel,  Slime,  or  other  tartarous  Matter 
generated  in  thof;  Parts. 

[This  is  the  Wood  of  the  Balanus  myrepjica 
frve  glans  Unguentaria.  G.Em.  1 433.  Nux  Ben 
Jive  Glans  Unguentaria.  Park.  238.  It  grows  in 
both  the  Indies  .  the  Leaves  are  like  thofe  of  the 
Afh,  but  of  a  deeper  green ;  the  Flower  five 
leav'd ;  the  Fruit  is  a  Kind  of  trivalvc  Hufk,  full 
of  a  white  firm  Subftance,  enclofing  triangular 
Seeds.  The  Wood  is  reddifh  when  frefh,  but 
turns  brown  and  lofes  its 
The  Infufion  of  it  held  in  a  Vial  between  the 
Eye  and  the  Sun,  is  yellow,  and  held  fo  as  to 
keep  the  Eye  between  the  Sun  and  it,  is  of  a  beau- 
tiful blue ;  the  true  Wood,  therefore,  may  h; 
rejected  for  ftaining  the  Water  yellow,  only  be- 
caufe it  is  view'd  in  a  wrong  Light.  The  Wood 
is  now  not  much  ufed  in  Medicine.  The  Oil, 
which  wc  call  Oil  of  Ben,  which  is  brought  to  us 


The  Ma/lick  in  Tear,  fo  call'd  to  diflinguifh  it 
from  that  made  of  Refin,  life,  is  a  refinous 
Gum,  which  drops  during  the  great  Heats, 
without  Inciiion,  from  the  large  Branches,  and 
the  Trunk  of  the  Lentifk ;  and  fometimes  like- 
wife,  after  having^  been  cut,  the  Tears  fall  from 
the  Tree  into  a  Receiver  fct  for  that  Purpofe. 

Chufe  fuch  as  is  in  the  largeft  Tears,  and 
which,  being  chew*d,  becomes  like  white  Wax. 
The  beft  is  that  of  Cbio,  being  larger  and  of  a 
more  balfamick  Tafte,  than  that  which  is  brought 

Virtue  in  keeping!  to  us  ""om  tnc  Levant,  by  the  Way  of  Marfeilles, 
which  is  almoft  the  only  Sort  they  have  in  France. 
Majlick  is  much  ufed  in  Phyfick,  and,  among 
other  Things  to  eafe  the  Tooth-ach,  and  is  ufed 
to  fcveral  other  Purpofes,  as  the  making  of  Var- 
niftj,  (STr.  The  People  of  the  Levant-Trade  deal 
ill  with  us,  particularly  in  mixing  their  Ma/lick  fo 
as  the  worft  lies  at  the  Bottom  and  the  beft  at  the 
Top  ;  but  they  will  not  fell  the  one  without  the 
other. 

Lentif(uss 
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Book  III.  Of  V 

Lentifcus,  the  Lrntifk,  is  a  Tree  full 
Ltmcrj.  of  Branches,  fometimes  large .  and 
foirtetimns  fmall,  wiiich  arc  pliant, 
flexible,  and  cover'd  with  an  Afh-coluur'd 
Bark,  The  Leaves  arc  like  tliofe  of  the  Myrtle, 
ranged  by  Pairs  on  the  Side,  and  at  laft  terminate 
with  a  fingle  Leaf,  always  green,  of  a  ftrong 
Smell,  but  not  at  all  difagrceable ;  of  a  fmart, 
tlhlhgent  Taftc :  There  grow  oftentimes  upon 
the  Leaves  certain  little  Bags  or  Bladders,  fill'd 
with  a  Liquor.  The  Flowers  grow  upon  Stalks 
arifing  from  the  Leaves  like  Grapes,  rcJJifh  in 
Colour,  tending  towards  a  Purple ;  from  whence 
arifes  the  Fruit,  which  are  fmall  round  Berries, 
black  when  they  are  ripe,  and  of  an  acid  Taftc, 
in  each  of  which  is  contain'd  a  little  longifli  Ker- 
nel, hard  and  black,  having  a  white  or  green  Pith 
in  it.  The  Wood  is  brought  dry  to  us,  and 
fhould  be  chofe  frefh,  difficult  to  break,  heavy, 
and  not  fubjeel  to  be  carious  or  fpongy  :  It  con- 
tains a  great  deal  of  Oil,  Flegm,  and  likewife 
eflential  and  fix'd  Salt ;  is  aftruigcnt  and  cordial, 
refills  Poifon,  and  is  excellent  to  ftrengthen  and 
preferve  the  Gums. 

The  Rtfina  Lentifci,  or  Majlick,  is  produced 
from  this  Tree,  growing  in  Syria,  &c.  and 
brought  to  us  out  of  Turky,  from  Smyrna  and 
Aleppo  ;  but  the  beft  is  from  Chia,  which  is  of  a 
light  Colour,  or  white  yellow,  clear,  and  almoft 
tranfparent,  free  from  Drofs  or  Filth,  in  Grains, 
Tears,  or  Drops,  and  fweet-fecnted,  bright, 
pure,  and  friable,  being  eafdy  reduced  to  Powder : 
It  is  a  Gum-Rofin,  faid,  by  fome,  to  come  from 
the  fame  Tree  with  the  Chio  Turpentine.  It  is 
fometimes  adulterated  with  Frankincenfe,  and 
Rofln  of  the  Pine-Tree  ;  but  the  Smell  will  eafdy 
difcover  the  Cheat.  The  grccn-colour'd,  blue, 
and  impure,  are  not  good  ;  and  the  black,  like 
Bitumen,  is  nought.  It  is  hot  and  dry,  fubaf- 
ftringent,  and  ftrengthens  the  Stomach  and  Head, 
and  is  chiefly  ufed  againft  Vomitings,  Loathing, 
and  Fiuxcs  of  the  Bowels.  It  corrects  (harp 
Purges,  hinders  Vapours  arifing  from  the  Sto- 
mach, ;which  hurt  the  Head,  Ilrengthens  the 
Nerves,  cures  fpitting  of  Blood,  Cougns,  Colds, 
Catarrhs,  and  a  (linking  Breath.  By  chewing, 
it  draws  away  Flegm  from  the  Brain,  and  is  ufed 
in  a  Plaiftcr  to  the  Temples  for  the  Tooth- ach  ; 
in  a  Cataplafm  for  the  Stomach,  and  as  a  Denti- 
frice for  the  Teeth.  Dofe,  a  Dram  or  two 
Drams  in  Powder,  for  the  Fluor  Alius,  or 
Gonorrhoea. 

[The  Tree  is  the  Ltntifcus  ex  Chio  ex  qua  fiuit 
Majl'uhe.  Ind.  Med.  73.  Ltntifcus  vera  ex  Moula 
Chio  cortiee  (if  ftliis  fujeis.  Cat.  Hort.  Arm.  192. 
It  is  common  in  the  lfland  of  Cljies,  it  flowers  in 
May  and  June ;  the  Leaves  arc  pinnated  like  the 
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Afh,  and  ever  green;  the  Flowers  ftamincous, 
and  growing  at  the  Infcrtions  of  the  Leaves.  It 
is  an  Error  to  think  this  the  fame  with  the  com- 
mon Lentifk,  or  Majlick-Tree,  as  it  is  call'd. 

The  Wood  comes  over  in  flendcr  knotty 
Pieces,  but  is  fcldom  ufed  now.  The  Rcfm  or 
Maftich  of  the  Shops  is  whitifh  when  new,  and 
grows  yellower  by  Age.  It  is  fo  much  of  the 
Turpentine  Kind,  as  to  deterge,  and  pafs  by 
Utiuc,  as  appears  manifeftly  by  its  Scent. 

6.  Of  Tamarifk. 

TT  H  E  Tamarifk  is  a  Tree  of  a  mo- 
*    derate  Size,  which  grows  plcnti-  Pomet. 
fully  in  Languedoc,  having  very  fmall 
Leaves,  and  the  Fruit  in  Clufters,  of  a  blackilli 
Colour,  which  the  Dyers  ufc  inftcad  of  Galls. 

Chufc  the  Tamarifk-lVood  with  the  Bark, 
white  without  and  within,  of  almoft  an  iniipid 
Taftc,  and  without  any  Smell.  They  ufe  it  for 
Difeafes  of  the  Spleen,  and  make  little  Calks, 
Cups  and  Difhes  of  it,  which  are  call'd  Tamarifk 
Ware.  Thofc  who  arc  troubled  with  the  Spleen, 
ufed  to  fill  thofc  little  Cafks  with  good  Wine, 
and,  after  it  has  flood  fome  Time,  drink  it  for 
their  common  Liquor ;  and  they  ufc  the  Cups 
and  Difhes  for  the  fame  Purpofe,  to  drink  out 
of.  From  this  Wood  is  made  a  white  Cryftai 
Salt,  call'd  Tamarifk  Salt,  which  is  appropriated 
to  the  Cure  of  the  Spleen,  which,  to  be  in  its 
grcatcft  Perfection,  ought  to  be  dry,  in  fmall 
Cryftals,  and  not  in  Powder,  as  it  frequently  is. 

Tamarifcus,  Tamarix  major,  five 
Arlorea  Narbonenfu,  the  greater  Ta-  Lattery, 
marifk,  or  Narbone-Shrub,  is  a  Tree 
of  a  middle  Size,  whofe  Bark  is  rough,  grey  with- 
out, and  reddifh  within  :  The  Leaves  are  fmall, 
long,  round,  (lender,  very  like  thofe  of  Cyprefs, 
of  a  pale  green  Colour ;  the  Flowers  growing  at 
the  Top  of  the  Branches,  difpofed  in  Clufters, 
little,  white,  and  purplifh,  each  one  being  com- 
pofed  of  five  Leaves,  which  is  fucceeded  by  a  lanu- 
ginous  Fruit,  that  contains  blackifh  Seed.  The 
Root  is  thick,  woody,  and  divided  into  feveral 
Branches.  This  Tree  grows  chiefly  in  the  hoc 
Countries,  as  Daupbiny  and  Languedoc,  near 
Rivers  and  watry  Places.  It  flowers  three  Times 
a  Year,  in  Spring,  Summer,  and  Autumn.  All 
the  Parts  of  the  7amarijk  contain  a  great  deal  of 
Salt  and  Oih  The  Bark,  Root,  Leaves,  and 
Flowers  are  all  ufed  in  Phyfick,  to  open  Obftruc- 
tions  of  the  Spleen  and  Mefentery,  excite  Wo- 
mens  Courfes,  and  to  attenuate  the  tartarous  and 
melancholy  Humours. 

[This  is  the  Tamarifcus  Narbowfiu  Qcr. 
Emal.  1378.    Tatturifcui  folio  ttmiori,  Pa*Jc 
K  X  H79- 
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14.79.  It  is  common  in  Gardens,  and  flowers  in 
May  and  June  ;  the  Leaves  are  like  thofc  of  the 
Cyprcfs,  or  Heath,  the  Flowers  grow  in  Spikes, 
and  the  Seeds  are  wrapp'd  in  Down.  It  is  re- 
commended for  the  Jaundice  and  Flmr  Albus,  and 
EtmuUcr  equals  it  to  the  Saflafras }  but  it  is  now 
very  little  ufed.J 

7.  Of  Saflafras. 

THE  Saflafras,  or  Citmamm-Wosd% 
call'd  Pavaumt  by  the  Indians,  is 
a  Ticc  very  beautiful  to  the  Eve, 
which  grows  plentifully  along  the  Coafts  of  Flo- 
rida, where  there  arc  entire  Forcfts  of  it.  This 
Tree  has  a  very  (trait  Trunk,  on  the  Top  of 
of  which  there  are  feveral  Branches  charg'd  with 
green  Leaves  refcmbling  thofc  of  the  Fig,  which 
the  Inhabitants  make  ufc  of  bruis'd  to  cure 
Wounds  withal. 

Chufe  your  Saflafras  with  the  Bark  reddifh, 
thick  and  rough,  that  being  the  beft  Part  of  the 
Tree,  as  well  for  its  acrid  Tafte,  as  its  ftrong 
aromatick  Smell,  which  conftderably exceeds  that 
of  the  Wood,  efpecially  when  the  Tree  is  ftand- 
ing.  Upon  this  Account  it  was,  that  the  firft 
Time  the  Spaniards  landed  in  Florida,  they 
thought  they  had  been  Cinnamon-Trees,  becaufe 
of  their  aromatick  Smell,  which  they  might  fmell 
two  Leagues  Diftance  ;  they  foon  found  their 
Error  in  that,  but  judging,  however,  that  it  was 
not  without  fome  Virtue,  they  brought  of  it  into 
Spain,  and  it  foon  got  into  Ufe. 

Several  People  prefer  the  Bark  of  this  Teec  to 
the  Trunk  and  the  large  Branches,  and  that  not 
unreafonablv,  becaufe  it  is  much  more  fragrant 
than  the  Wood  ;  it  is  commonly  light,  reddifh 
without  and  within,  eafy  to  break,  of  a  very 
ftrong  aromatick  Smell  and  Tafte  ;  the  Bark  js 
better  than  the  Root,  and  the  Root  better  than 
the  Wood.  When  they  cut  or  rafp  this  Wood 
for  Ufe,  the  Smell  is  fo  ftrong  that  it  occafions 
the  Head-ach  in  thofe  that  work  upon  it,  as  it 
likewife  does  in  thofe  that  ufe  it,  which  has  much 
kflcn'd  its  Credit. 

Saflafras  is  a  yellow  fragrant  Wood, 
Lsmery.  of  a  Tafte  fomcthing  acrid  and  aroma- 
tick, almoft  like  that  of  Fennel.  It  is 
brought  to  us  in  large  Pieces  from  Florida,  New 
Spain,  &c.  where  it  grows,  and  where  the  In- 
dians call  it  the  Palm-Tree  ;  and  the  French  give 
it  the  Name  of  Saflafras,  by  which  it  is  call'd 
by  the  Spaniards  to  this  Day.  The  Fruit  of  this 
"Tree  is  iongifh,  wrinkled,  and  hangs  by  a  long 
Footftalk ;  the  Roots  are  extended  along  the 
Ground,  bigger  or  lefs,  according  to  the  Size  of 
the  Tree,  which  is  call'd  Saflafras^  by  a  Cor- 
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ruption  from  Saxifrage,  which  flgnifics  that  it  has 
•  the  fame  Virtues  with  Saxifrage,  that  is  to  fay, 
it  is  incifive,  penetrating,  aperitive,  fudorifick, 
and  cardiack  ;  it  reftfts  Poifon,  ftrcngthens  the 
Sight  and  the  Brain,  and  is  good  in  the  Sciatica, 
Gout,  Catarrhs,  taken  in  D<.co£b'on  or  Infufion, 
by  Way  of  a  Tea,  tfe.  It  is  the  Opinion  of 
fome,  that  the  Saflafras,  call'd  the  Ague-Tree, 
is  rather  a  Root  than  a  Wood,  brought  oifc^f 
the  IVefl-Indies,  as  New  Spain,  ice.  It  is  of  a 
pleafant  Smell,  and  comes  in  pretty  long  Logs,  as 
thick  as  ordinary  Billets.  The  Bark  is  red  with- 
out, and  curs  of  a  Flcfli-Colour  within  ;  its 
Tafte  is  a  little  (harp,  but  aromatick,  abounding 
with  much  volatile  Salt  ;  from  whence  it  is  evi- 
dent that  it  has  great  Virtues  ;  the  finalleft  is  to 
be  chofen  for  Diftillation,  and  muft  have  its  Rind 
about  it,  for  that  it  poflefles  more  of  the  setheria) 
Oil,  and  volatile  Salt  and  Spirit,  than  the  interna] 
Subftance  of  the  Wood :  It  is  a  moft  admirable 
Sudorifick  and  Diuretick,  never  miffing  of  its 
Effedb  by  thofe  two  natural  Ways  of  Evacuation  ; 
for  if  the  Sick  will  not  yield  to  Sweating,  it  often 
works  oft"  by  Urine,  being  fuD  of  Spirit  and  Salt, 
and  therefore  is  a  great  Specifick  in  all  the  aforc- 
mention'd  Cafes  j  befidcs  which,  a  ftrong  Tinc- 
ture, or  the  Chymical  Oil,  is  commonly  given 
to  facilitate  the  Labour  of  Women  in  Travail, 
and  to  expel  both  Birth  and  After-birth  ;  after 
which;  it  ftrcngthens  the  Parts,  and  invigorates 
the  Inftruments  of  Generation.  Dofe  from  three 
Drops  to  ten  or  twelve. 

[It  is  the  Arbor  ex  Florida  fculneo  folio,  C.  B. 
Pin.  431.  Arbor  Saflafras  Monardi,  Breyn. 
Prodr.  1.  18.  Saflafras,  Gcr.  Park.  It  grows 
in  many  Parts  of  America.  It  is  very  drying  and 
hot,  tho'  not  quite  fo  much  as  the  Guaia.um.  It 
makes  an  agreeable  Tea,  and  would  be  in  great 
Ufe,  but  that  the  Scandal  of  its  being  good  in 
Venereal  Cafes  presents  many  from  ufuig  it.] 

8.  Of  Guaiacum. 

TH  E  Guac,  Guaiacum,  or  Lignum 
fanflum,  Holy  Wood,  grows  plen- 
tifully both  in  the  Eafl  and  IVcJl-Indies, 
and  is  brought  to  us  in  targe  long  Billets,  or  Logi , 
fome  of  which  weigh  four  or  five  hundred  Weight. 
This  Tree  is  about  the  Height  of  our  Wahiur- 
Tree,  bearing  Leaves  long  or  round,  according 
to  the  different  Species,  which  diftinguifhes  the 
Tree  to  be  Male  or  Female.  After  the  Leaves, 
come  Tufts  of  blue  Flowers,  in  the  Shape  ot 
Stars,  furnifh'd  each  with  a  little  brown  Hufk, 
of  the  Size  of  a  Hazel-Nut,  in  which  is  con- 
tain'd  a  little  Fruit  of  ail  Or.mgc-Colour. 
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It  is  the  beft  Sort  of  Wood  we  have  for  Tur- 
nery-Ware, efpcc'ully  for  making  Bowls  for  the 
Bowling  -  Green ,  Mortars,  PefUes,  Rowling- 
Pins,  &c.  The  Surgeons,  and  others,  who  ufc 
it  in  the  Venereal  Difcafc,  chufe  the  Shavings  or 
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lour,  hanging  upon  green  Stalks  ;  theft  are  fuc- 
cecded  by  a  Fruit  like  fmali  Chcfnuts,  round,  fo- 


Rafpuigs  to  make  their  Ptifans  and  fudorifick 
Drinks.  There  requires  no  other  Care  in  the 
Choice  of  tli!i  Wood,  but  to  fee  that  it  be  clean, 
of  a  blackifh  brown  Colour,  refinous,  heavy, 
hard  and  compact,  and  of  a  fomething  acrid 
Tafte,  and  fuch  as  has  none  of  the  pale  outer 
Part  of  the  Tree  with  it.  There  is  made  of  this 
Wood,  a  Flcgm,  a  Spirit,  and  black  Oil,  which 
is  thick  and  foetid  ;  and  that  which  remains  in  the 
Bottom  of  the  Retort  is  black  as  a  Coal  ;  but 
being  nude  into  a  Lixivium,  or  a  Lye,  there  is 
extracted  thence  a  Salt.  They  make  alio  a  Refin 
and  Extract  of  it,  as  they  do  of  Jalap. 

The  Bark  of  the  Tree  is  likewife  of  great  Ufe 
in  the  Cure  of  the  aforefaid  Difeafe.  Chufe  the 
heavicft,  hardeft  to  break,  grey  without  and  whi- 
tilh  within,  of  a  bitter  and  difagrccablc  Tafte.  We 
have  brought  from  the  India  large  Pieces  of  the 
Gum,  folike  toColephony,  that  it  is  almoft  impoffi- 
blc  to  diftinguifh  it,  but  by  the  burning  it,  whereby 
it  will  afford  a  fwect  Scent ;  and,  on  the  contrary, 
the  Colophony  will  fmell  of  Turpentine.  It  is 
one  of  the  greateft  Sudorificks  wc  know  at  pre- 
fent. 

Within  fomc  Years  the  Surgeons  thought  that 
the  Wood  of  the  Box-Tree,  to  which  fome  have 
given  the  Name  of  French  Guaiacum,  had  the  fame 
Virtues  with  the  Indian,  which  made  them  ufe 
much  lefs  of  the  true  Guaiacum  than  they  had  been 
ufed  to  do  ;  but  if  they  had  been  curious  enough 
in  the  Choice  of  the  right  Guaiacum,  they  would 
have  found  a  vaft  Difference.  The  Error  arofe 
from  hence  ;  they  bought  it  of  the  Turners,  who 
ufld  to  fell  them  the  Sweepings  of  their  Shops, 
in  which  it  was  mix'd  with  fcvcral  other  Woods, 
for  a  Penny  or  Three- Half-pence  a  Pound. 

The  Box- Wood  [might  indeed  have  as  much 
Virtue  as  this. 

This  Box- Wood  is  well  known  in  France, 
they  make  feveral  Sorts  of  Work  of  it.  The 
beft  of  it  comes  from  Spain,  and  fomc  Parts  of 
France,  but  chiefly  Champai^ne.  A  Spirit  and  black 
Oil  is  drawn  from  this  by  the  Retort,  and  is  rec- 
tify'd  as  that  of  Guaiacum. 

Guaiacum,  five  Lignum  SanQum, 

Laiury.  is  a  Tree  the  Size  of  a  common 
Walnut-Tree,  whofe  Bark  is  thick 
and  gummous,  and  cafdy  parts  from  the  Trunk. 
Its  Wood  is  hard,  firm,  weighty,  and  marbled 
with  brown,  red  and  black  ;  of  an  acrid  Tafte  : 
The  Leaves  are  lor.gifh,  or  almoft  round  :  The 
Flowers  grow  in  Cluftcrs,  of  a  pale  yellow  Co- 


lid,  and  brown  j  in  which  is  contain'd  another 
lit dc  Fruit,  or  Seed,  of  an  Orange- Colour. 
This  Tree  yields,  by  Incifion,  a  refinous  Gum, 
of  a  reddrYh  brown,  clean,  mining,  friable,  fra- 
grant, and  of  an  acrid  Tafte,  cali'd  Gum  Guai- 
acum. 

The  Wood,  Bark,  and  Gum,  are  all  ufed  in 
Phyfick  ;  every  one  of  which  contains  a  great 
deal  of  eflcntial  as  well  as  fixt  Salt,  Oil  and  Gum. 
They  are  efteem'd  good  Sudorificks,  and  arc  gi- 
ven in  the  Venereal  Difcafc,  Rhcumatifms,  Ca- 
tarrhs, Gouts,  Scurvy,  and  Dropfy,  and  other 
Difcafes,  which  proceed  from  Weaknefs,  Ob- 
ftru£tions,  or  Difeafes  of  the  Vifcera.  It  is  a 
Wood  which  is  white  without,  and  of  a  greenifh 
yellow,  or  blueifh  green,  fometimes  within,  the 
heavieft  being  the  beft.  It  is  brought  from  Ja- 
maica, and  feveral  Places  of  the  Spanijh  iPyi- 
Indits,  in  Pieces  fo  large  as  to  make  Bowls  of  them, 
which  hold  from  three  to  twenty  Quarts. 

[It  is  the  Wood  of  the  Guaiacum,  ftvi  Lig- 
num fanftum,  Park.  1586.  Guaiacum  America- 
num  primum  fruSiu  Accris  frvt  legitimum,  Breyn. 
Prodr.  1.  31.  It  is  common  in  Jamaica,  St. 
Domingo,  and  many  other  Places.  The  Leaves 
are  alatcd  ;  the  Flowers  blue  and  pentapetalous  j 
the  Fruit  fomething  like  the  Maple.  Some  Au- 
thors diftinguifh  the  Lignum  fanElum  from  the 
Guaiacum,  and  fay  it  is  the  Wood  of  the  Guaia- 
cum feliit  Lentifci,  Breyn.  Prodr.  2.  54.  and  Caf- 
par  Baubint  has  made  three  Species  of  it,  r.  the 
Guaiacum  magna  matrice ;  2.  the  Guaiacum  prept- 
modum  fine  matrice ;  3.  the  Guaiacum  foliis  Lentifci; 
but  Father  Plumier,  who  was  upon  the  Spot 
whence  they  are  all  brought  to  us,  affirms  they 
are  IP  the  Wood  of  one  Tree  in  different  Cir- 
cumftanccs  of  Age,  Place  of  Growth,  Ofr. 

The  Wood  was  formerly  famous  for  the  Cure 
of  the  Venereal  Difcafc  ;  but  it  was  found  not  to 
fucceed  fo  well  in  Europe,  as  in  hotter  Climates  ; 
but  it  is  ftill  kept  in  ufc  in  fuch  Cafes  as  an  Affif- 
tant,  in  Diet- Drinks  during  Mercurial  Courfes.j  '. 


a. 


Of  Cedar  of  Lebanon. 


TH  E  Cedar  of  Lebanon  is  a  Tree 
which  grows  to  a  prodigious  Size,  Pcmet. 
and  of  a  pyramidal  Figure,  whofc 
Branches  are  adom'd  with  little,  narrow,  green 
Leaves,  and  the  Fruit  like  our  Pine-Apples.  It 
is  from  the  Trunk,  and  the  large  Branches  of  this 
Tree,  that  there  flows,  during  the  great  Heats, 
without  any  Incifton,  a  Sort  of  white  Refin,  very 
clear  and  traniparcnt,  which  we  call  Cedar-Gum% 
of  which  the  largeft  Trees  yield  not  lefs  than  fix 
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Ounces  a  Day.  Here  arc  likewife,  duihig  the 
hot  Seafon,  little  Bladders  form'd  on  the  Body  of 
this  Tree  by  the  fcorching  of  the  Sun  ;  which 
being  picre'd,  afford  a  clear  white  Liquor,  like 
Water,  of  a  ftrong  penetrating  Smell  ;  and  when 
the  Tree  produces~nothing  more  naturally,  they 
make  Incifions  in  it,  and  there  runs  from  them  an 
unctuous  Liquor,  which  drops  as  it  runs  down  the 
Tree,  and  makes  what  we  call  Rcfin  of  the  Cedar  ; 
but  this,  as  well  as  the  other  Productions  of  this 
Tree,  are  vcrv  fcarce.  This  Relin  is  of  a  very 
fine  yellow,  bright  and  tranfparcnt,  and  of  a  very 
grateful  Odour. 

Of  the  Berry-bearing  Cedar. 

The  Berry-bearing  Cedar  is  a  Tree  of  which 
there  are  three  Kinds,  differing  only  in  Height, 
or  in  the  Thicknefe  of  the  Leaves  ;  they  are  com- 
monly crooked,  bearing  long  fharp-pointed  Leaves, 
always  green,  cfpeciatly  in  Winter  ;  after  which 
come  Berries  of  the  Bigncfs  of  thofc  of  Butcher's 
Broom,  or  Knee-Holm,  green  at  firft,  but  red 
when  they  are  ripe.  The  Trunk  being  cut, 
there  iffues  forth  a  very  clear  tranfparcnt  Gum, 
which  is  the  true  Sandarac  ;  but  as  wc  very  fel- 
dom  have  it  among  us,  we  ufe  the  great  Juniper- 
Gum  inftead  of  it,  which  I  (hall  defcribe  here- 
tc  r  • 

They  make  of  this  Wood,  by  the  Affiftancc 
of  the  Retort,  a  black  Oil,  which  being  rectified, 
is  call'd  Oil  of  Cedar,  or  Cade  Oil  ;  but  as  thefe 
Trees  arc  not  very  common,  we  content  ourfclvcs 
with  that  made  of  the  Great  and  Letter  Juniper. 
The  true  Cade  Oil,  or  Oil  of  Cedar,  is  admira- 
ble for  curing  Tetters  and  Scabs  in  Horfes,  Cattle, 
Sheep,  and  other  Beafts  :  But  as  thefe  $3Ws  of 
Oil  are  too  dear,  wc  fubftiture  in  their  Mace 
clear  Oil  of  Pitch,  which  for  that  Rcafon  is  alfo 
call'd  Cade  Oil,  as  you  will  find  in  the  Chapter 
of  Pitch. 

Cedrus  Magna,  five  Libani  Conifera, 
Lemery.  or,  according  to  Teurnefort,  Larix  Ori- 
tntalis,  frutlu  rotundtore  obtufo,  is  a 
Species  of  the  Larch  Tree,  or  a  very  large,  thick, 
ftrait  Tree,  rifing  Pyramidal,  whofe  Bark  is  all 
of  a  Piece,  the  Wood  very  hard  and  durable,  fo 
that  it  is  laid  never  to  decay  ;  the  Leaves  arc 
fmall,  ftrait  and  green,  difpofed  in  Clutters  along 
the  Branches,  putting  forth  in  Spring-time,  and 
falling  at  the  Approach  of  Winter  ;  the  Flowers 
and  Fruit  as  before  defcrib'd.  There  runs  a  Sort 
of  Gum  from  the  Tree  without  Incifion,  hard, 
and  as  it  were  in  Grains  like  Maftick,  from 
whence  it  frequently  is  call'd  the  Ma/fici-Cedar  ; 
the  Wood  is  ufed  in  fine  Joiners  Work,  and 
Turners  Ware  i  the  Tear  that  flows  from  the 
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,Trec,  is  improperly  call'd  a  Gum,  becaufc  it  i* 
the  pureft  rcftnous  Part  of  the  Tree,  and  is  di- 
geffive,  dsterfive,  confolidating,  ftrengthening, 
good  agninft  Gangrenes,  and  proper  for  Difioca- 
tions  and  Fractures. 

There  is  another  Sort  of  Cedar  call'd  C'dms 
Baceifera,  the  Crdar  that  bears  a  Berry,  or  Cedrus 
Minor,  the  Leffer  Cedar,  of  which  there  ate 
three  Kinds  ;  the  firft  is  cr.U'd  the  Pharnicia*  Ce- 
dar, or  Cedrus  fo!io  CupreJJi  major  frutlu  fiave- 
fcente,  the  Great  Cyprefs-lcav'd  Cedar,  with  the 
yellow  fruit  ;  the  Trunk  and  Branches  whereof 
are  crooked  and  knotty,  the  Wood  reddifb, 
yielding  a  Smell  like  the  Cyprcfs ;  the  Leaves  nar- 
row and  fharp-pointed,  harder  than  thofc  of  Ju- 
niper and  more  prickly,  green  all  the  Year  as  the 
Cyprcfs  ;  the  Shells  or  Hufk&  are  made  up  of  fc- 
veral  little  Scales,  at  the  Bottom  of  which  grow 
feveral  Bags  or  membranous  Veficles,  full  of  Duft ; 
the  Fruit  arifes  upon  the  fame  Foot  or  Stalks  with 
the  Hulks,  but  divided  into  Cells,  in  which  arc 
Berries  that  turn  yellow  when  ripe,  arc  a  little 
flefhy,  odoriferous  and  of  a  grateful  Tafte  ;  each 
of  them  containing  three  woody  Kernels  tlat  are 
hard,  hollow  on  their  Backs,  and  flat  on  the 
other  Side  ;  there  comes  from  the  Trunk  of  the 
faid  Tree,  in  the  hot  Countries,  a  Gum  call'd 
Varniih. 

The  fecond  Sort  is  call'd  the  Lycian  Cedar,  or 
Cedrus  folio  CupreJJi  media  majoribus  baccis,  the 
Middlcmoft  Cyprefs-lcav'd  Cedar,  with  the  great 
Berries  ;  this  Free  differs  from  the  former,  in 
that  it  is  lower,  and  the  Berries  are  much  bigger. 

The  third  Sort  is.call'd,  Cedrus  Hifpanica  pro- 
terior  frutlu  maxima  ttigro,  the  Tall  Spanijii  Cedar \ 
with  the  great  black  Fruit  ;  it  is  much  higher 
than  the  reft,  and  the  Berries  a  great  deal  bigger, 
of  a  black  Colour  :  Thefe  Cedars  grow  in  Italy, 
Spain,  Provence,  and  Languedoc ;  they  remain 
always  green,  and  yield  Abundance  of  Oil ;  the 
Wood  is  fudorifick,  being  ufed  in  Decoction  ; 
the  Berries  arc  proper  to  ftrcngthen  the  Stomach, 
and  aflift  Digeftion.  The  Oil  is  drawn  after  the 
common  Method,  by  a  Retort,  being  black,  and 
pafTes  for  the  tme  Oil  of  Cedar  ;  it  is  good  for 
all  Sorts  of  Scabs  and  Deafncfs,  and  may  be  in- 
wardly given  in  Hyfterick  Cafes.  Dofc  from  two 
Drops  to  fix. 

[The  firft  of  thefe  Trees  is  the  Cedrus  Libani, 
Ger.  Il6r.  Cedrus  eoniftra  foliis  Laricis,  C.  B. 
Pin.  490.  It  is  kept  in  the  Gardens  of  the  Cu- 
rious ;  the  Rcfin  is  very  feldom  to  be  met  with, 
and  its  Virtues  are  not  now  known  but  by  Conjec- 
ture ;  the  Wood  is  of  a  red  Colour,  fomcthing  rc- 
finous,  and  of  a  ftrong  agreeable  Smell-;  it  i>>  faid 
never  to  decay ;  it  is  fomctimcs  ufed  in  Phyfick 
as  a  Sudorifick. 

The 
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The  Berry-tearing  Cedar  is  the  Oxyctdrus  of 
the  Shops  ;  the  original  Species  is  the  Oxyctdrus 
Lycieiy  Gtr.  ngi.  Cedrus  major  Diofcoridis  Clu- 
fii,  Pluk.  Aim.  2-OI.  It  is  alfo  kept  in  the  Gar- 
dens of  the  Curious.  The  Wood  and  Berries 
both  refemble  the  Juniper  in  Smell  and  Taitc,  as 
well  as  Virtues,  but  they  are  feldom  ufed.J 

•  io.  Of  the  Great  and  Small  Juniper. 

TH  E  Great  Juniper ;  call'd  in  Latin 
Juniperus,  is  a  Tree  of  different 
Sizes,  according  to  the  different  Places 
where  it  grows  ;  this  Tree  is  commonly  (lender, 
at  a  good  Height  of  wliich  fpring  forth  fcvcral 
Branches,  furnifh'd  with  little,  narrow,  prickly 
Leaves,  always  green  ;  it  bears  alfo  Berries  of  the 
Bignefs  of  a  Hazel  Nut ;  which  the  firft  Year 
arc  green,  the  fecond  brown,  the  third  black, 
and  which  being  full  ripe,  arc  very  alexiphar- 
mick. 

By  cutting  the  Trunk,  and  the  largeft  Branches 
of  this  Tree,  there  flows  a  Gum  call'd  Sandarac, 
during  the  great  Heats,  which  is  brought  to  us 
from  Africk,  where  the  Trees  grow  very  high, 
and  in  great  Quantities.  This  Sandarac  is  the 
Arabian  Sandarac  or  Varnifli,  which  is  much  tra- 
ded in  by  the  Swedes,  Hamburghers  and  Englijh  ; 
this  is  czaTd  by  fomc  the  Arabian  Sandarac  ;  by 
others,  the  Varnijh-Gunu,  or  Gum-Juniper,  and 
is  of  more  Ufe  to  Artifts  than  in  Phvfick.  Chufe 
it  in  large  white  Drops,  and  not  didty. 

Of  the  Small  Juniper. 

The  fmall  Kind  of  Juniper  is  fo  common  every 
where,  that  it  needs  no  Dcfcription  ;  there  is 
made  of  the  frcih  and  dried  Berries,  a  white  and 
fragrant  Oil  ;  as  likewife  a  Water  or  Spirit,  vul- 
garly known  by  the  Name  of  Geneva,  as  a  Cor- 
ruption from  the  French  Word  Genevre :  Bcfides 
this,  there  is  a  Spirit  and  Oil  drawn  from  the 
Wood,  by  the  Retort ;  which  Oil  is  meation'd 
in  the  preceding  Chapter.  The  Wood  is  ufually 
burnt  as  well  as  the  Berry,  to  drive  away  or  expel 
infectious  Air.  The  Germans  ufe  the  Berry  in 
their  Ragout,  and  it  fcrves  them  for  the  Theriaca, 
for  which  Realbn  an  Extract  of  it  is  call'd  Ger- 
man-Treacle. This  Juniper  likewife  affords  fome 
Sandarac,  but  in  fuch  fmall  Quantities  that  it  is 
not  worth  the  while  to  make  it. 

The  Great  Juniper  is  call'd  Junipe- 
Ltmery.  rut  vulgaris  celfior  1$  arborefcens,  the 
common  high  Juniper-Tree,  or  the  Spa- 
nijh  Juniper,  which  is  chiefly  improv'd  in  Africa. 
M.  Tournefort  diftinguifhes  this  Tree  from  the 
Cedar  by  its  Leaves,  wliich  arc  angle  and  .flat, 
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inftead  of  thofe  of  the  Cedar,  which  more  refemble 
the  Cyprefs.  Jt  is  fudorifick  in  Decoctions,  and 
fragrant  when  burnt  ;  to  which  Purpofe  it  is  fre- 
qucnly  uf^d  in  the  Houfes  to  prevent  penitential 
Difeafes,  and  other  Infections. 

The  other  Juniper  is  a  common  Shrub,  known 
to  every  Body,  which  is  full  of  Oil  and  ef- 
fcntial  Salt  ;   it  grows  plentifully  in  fome  Parts 
of  England,   and  in  moft  Parts  of  Europe  ; 
the  Berries  are  cephalick,  good  for  the  Nerves 
and  Stomach,  to  provoke  Urine  and  the  Terms, 
to  rcfift  Poifon,  for  inveterate  Coughs,  Wind- 
Cholick,   and  nephritick  Pains,  together  with 
the   Strangury,   Gravel,   Sharpncfs  of  Urine, 
and  all  Obftructions  of  the  urinary  Paflages,' 
Womb,  Liver,  or  Spleen.    In  France  they  make 
Comfits  of  them,   which  they  call  St.  Rock's 
Comfits,  and  carry  them  in  their  Pockets,  that 
they  may  chew  two  or  three  of  them  in  a  Morn- 
ing, to  prevent  infectious  Airs,  and  make  the 
Breath  fweet. 

[The  fmall  or  common  Juniper  is  the  Junipe- 
rus vulgaris  fruduofa,  C.  B.  Pin.  488.  Junipe- 
rus  vulgaris  baccis  parvis  purpurea  >  J.  B.  1.  293. 
It  is  common  on  Heaths. 

The  Great  Juniper,  or  Juniperus  major  of  the 
Shops,  is  the  Juniperus  maxima  Heyrica,  Park. 
1029.  Juniperus  major  bacca  cetrulea,  C.  B. 
Pin.  498.  this  is  moft  common  in  Greece.  Tlwrc 
is  alfo  another  Species  ufed  in  Medicine,  which  is 
the  Juniperus  Alpina,  J.  B.  x.  301.  Juniptrus 
minor  montana  folio  latiore  frudu  long'urc,  C.  B. 
Pin.  489.  The  principal  Ufe  of  this  Species  is, 
that  its  Infufion  or  Juice  are  given  to  Horfes,  to 
deftroy  the  Worms  call'd  Bots,  with  good  Sue- 
cefs.] 

II.  Of  Brafil  Wood. 

WE  fell  to  the  Dyers  feveral  Sorts  of  red 
Woods,  by  the  Name  of  Brafil-Wood > 
the  firft  that  is  moft  efteem'd,  and  moft  in  Ufe, 
is  the  Brafil-lVood  call'd  Fernambuck,  becaufc  it 
is  brought  from  a  Place  of  that  Name  in  Brafil; 
the  next  is  the  Brafd-fVeod  of  Japan,  wliich  the 
En^UJh  and  Dutch  call  Sapan-Wood,  of  which 
there  are  two  Sorts  ;  to  wit,  the  large  Sapan- 
IVood,  or  the  great  Brafl-Wood  of  Sapan,  and 
the  lefs  the  Brafil-lVood  of  Japan,  or  the  Biatnes 
Sapan,  which  is  much  fmaller  :  The  third  Sort  is 
the  Lamon  Brafd  ;  the  fourth  is  the  Brafil  of  St. 
Martha ;  the  fifth,  and  much  the  leaft,  is  the 
little  Brafd-TVocd  that  comes  from  the  Antilles  \ 
fo  that  that  which  makes  fo  many  different  Kinds 
of  Brafl-Wood,  is  nothing  elfe  but  the  feveral 
Places  and  Difference  of  the  Sod  where  the  Wood 
grows. 
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The  Tree  from  whence  this  Wood  is  cut,  is 
very  thick  and  large,  having  long  Branches  that 
bear  avail  Quantity  of  little  Leaves,  roundilh,  of 
a  fins  (hi ning  green,  among  which  come  Flowers, 
Jrkc  the  Lilly  of  the  Valley,  of  a  beautiful  red, 
and  a  fweet  Flavour,  from  whence  comes  a  flat 
Fruit,  in  which  are  cnclofed  two  flat  Kernels,  of 
the  fame  Shape  and  Figure  as  the  Gourd  Seed. 

The  Natives  prepare  the  Wood,   which  is 
brought  to  us,   by  cutting  it  clofc  with  the 
Ground,  and  branching  or  lopping  of  it,  and  ta- 
king away  the  outer  Part ;  fo  that  what  remains 
is  only  of  the  Size  of  a  Man's  Lea,  tho*  the 
Tree  was  of  the  Thickncfs  of  a  Man's  Body. 
Chufe  the  true  Ftrnambuck  Brajil  in  heavy  Bil- 
lets or  Logs,  compaft,  and  without  Pith,  found 
and  firm  ;  that  is  to  fay,  without  the  outer  Sub- 
ftancc  and  Rotten nefs  ;  fuch  as,  after  it  is  fliiver'd 
in  Pieces,  mews  of  a  reddifh  Colour,  and  being 
chew'd,  is  of  a  fweet  Tafte  ;  but  take  care  that 
it  be  not  mix'd  with  other  Kinds  of  Brajil,  which 
is  eafily  known,  in  that  all  other  Sorts,  except 
the  Japan,  are  without  Pith  ;  and  that  of  Lamm 
may  be  diftinguifh'd  from  the  Ftrnambuck,  in  that 
it  is  in  large  Billets.    Some  Perfons  have  aflur'd 
me,  that  the  Brajil  of  Lamcrt  comes  from  All- 
Saints-Bay,  where  it  grows  in  great  Quantities. 
As  to  the  Brajil  in  Chips,  the  beft  Account  I  can 
give  you  of  it,  is  to  truft  to  the  Honelry  of  the 
Merchant  with  whom  you  deal.    This  Wood  is 
ufed  among  the  Dyers,  and  the  Stationers  make 
Red-Ink  thereof.    There  is  a  very  red  Tindlurc 
made  of  the  Ftrnambuck  Brajil,  of  which  I  have 
been  aflur'd  a  Carmine  is  made  as  from  Cochi- 
neal, but  I  never  try'd  it.    Likcwife  there  is  a 
Liquid  Lake  made  of  this,  which  the  Painters  ufe 
for  Miniature. 

This  Wood  is  call'd  Lignum  Braftli- 
Lemery.  anum  rubrum  ;  the  Tree  from  whence 
it  comes,  by  the  Indians  is  nam'd  Ibi- 
rapitanga  ;  the  Bark  is  reddifh  and  thorny,  the 
Brandies  are  long,  and  adorn'd  with  abundance 
of  fmall  Leaves  like  the  Bramble ;  the  Flowers 
are  little  and  join'd  fcvcralof  them  together,  very 
odoriferous,  and  of  a  fine  red  Colour  :  This 
Tree  grows  in  the  Woods,  and  the  bcfl  Kind  is 
the  Ftrnambuck,  which  is  brought  us  from  a 
Town  of  Brajil,  of  that  Name.  Chufe  the 
heavieft,  firmeft,  foundeft,  reddeft,  and  that 
which  affords  the  fweetefl:  Smell. 

There  are  fevcral  Sorts  of  this  Wood,  the 
principal  Ufe  of  all  which  is  for  the  Dyers  ;  it 
contains  a  great  deal  of  Oil,  and  a  little  eflcntial 
Salt ;  is  aftringent,  and  the  Tincture  proper  to 
ftrengthen  the  Stomach,  abate  a  feverifh  Heat, 
and  remove  the  Inflammation  of  the  Eyes  :  The 
Wood  boii'd  in  Water,  with  a  little  AUum,  will 


ftrike  a  red  Dye  into  Eg£S  boii'd  with  it  ;  and  it 
is  ufed  to  colour  Roots  of  Althea  to  clean  the 
Teeth  withal.  Some  Authors  affirm  it  to  be  of 
great  Ufe  againft  the  French-Pox  ;  but  I  find  it 
fcldom  or  nevrr  prefcrib'd  for  that  Purpofe  ;  for 
tho'  it  may  be  drying,  it  has  nothing  of  the  acrid, 
hot  Quality  of  tho  Guaiacum,  neither  docs  it 
abound  with  Rofin  like  that  Wood:  Accord- 
ing to  the  following  Prefcription,  you  will  havt  a 
Tincture  for  the  dying  of  Skins,  Book-Covers, 
and  the  like  Tilings,  and  to  write  withal,  as  Red- 
Ink  :  The  Tincture  prepar'd  with  Water,  only 
ferves  for  dying  of  Wooll,  which  will  not  turn 
purple,  nor  fuffer  an  eafy  Decay.  The  Tincture 
is  thus  made  ;  take  Rafpings'  of  Brafil,  and,  in- 
ftcad  of  Water,  infufe  them  in  Vinegar,  or  fomc 
Lixivium,  with  a  little  Gum-Arabick  and  Allum, 
fetting  them  in  a  glazed'  Pot,  or  Pipkin,  for 
fome  Hours,  you  will  have  a  Blood-red  Tinc- 
ture. 

[This  is  the  Wood  of  the  Erythroxylum  Braji- 
lianum  Spinafum  foliis  Acacia,  Herm.  Par.  Bat. 
Pr.  333.  Crifia  pavonis  CoronilLs  folio,  tertia, 
Jivt  Tindoria,  maxima,  Brafiliana,  fine  varitga- 
to,  parvo  odoratijfmo,  ftliquo  acultata,  Lignum 
Brajilium  didum  fertns,  Breyn.  Pr.  2.  37.  It 

Sows  all  over  Brajil,  and  flowers  in  December  ; 
e  Heart  of  the  Wood  is  what  ought  to  be  ufed. 
It  is  faid  to  have  the  fame  Virtue  with  the  Red 
Sanders,  but  is  little  ufed  in  Medicine.  J 

12.  Of  Log- Wood,  or  Campcachy- 
Wood. 

HTHE  Lcg-JVood,  call'd  Indian-Wood, 
•1  Camptacby,  or  Jamaica-lVood,  is  Pomrt, 
the  Heart  of  the  T,.«nk  of  a  large 
Tree,  which  grows  plentifully  in  the  two  Iflands 
aforefaid,  and  in  Santa  Cruet  in  America,  where 
there  are  whole  Forefts  of  it. 
^  This  Tree  is  bigger  or  lefs,  according  to  the 
Soil  that  produces  it  j  it  rifes  with  a  Trunk,  very 
thick  and  ftrait,  covcr'd  with  a  thin  Bark  that 
is  plain  and  fmooth,  of  a  Silver-grey,  or  yellow- 
ifh  Colour  ;  the  Leaves  arc  like  thofe  of  the  Bay, 
and  being  held  in  the  Mouth,  afford  a  Scent  like 
the  Clove,  which  has  made  it  oftener  taken  for 
the  Tree  that  bears  the  Clove  than  any  other,  by 
Reafon  of  the  delicate  Flavour,  which  hjs  given 
it  the  Name  of  the  Indian  arematick  Laurel  : 
Among  the  Leaves  comes  a  fmall  Fruit,  which 
adheres  to  the  Branch  by  a  little  Stalk  like  the 
Cubcb,  and  has  at  the  other  End  a  fmaU  Crown  ; 
the  Fruit  is  of  a  dun  Colour,  the  Taftc  fharp  and 
piquant,  notwithstanding  it  is  agreeable  enough, 
tailing  like  a  Clove,  wh:ch  occafions  it  for  the  moll 
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Part  to  be  call'd  Clove-Berry  ;  the  Fruit  being 
broken,  there  are  found  within  three  fmall  Kernels 
very  nearly  refembiing  Muflc-Secd. 

Wc  may  obferve  then,  tliat  the  Indian  Laufel, 
or  Campcachy-Tree,  affords  three  Sorts  of  Com- 
modities that  are  very  good  and  faleablc  ;  the  firft 


in  Refpe&  to  itt  Body  j  for  that  it  coafifts  of 
much  more  earthy  Parts  than  any  of  them,  Cin- 
namon only  excepted  ;  but  the  Tincture,  or  Oil 
of  it,  being -extracted  from  its  terrene  or  feculent 
Part,  with  which  it  holds  but  a  fmall  Proportion 
in  Refpc&  of  the  four  Spices  ;  they  arc  not  much 


»s  the  Wood,  which  ought  to  be  chofen  true  Cam-  inferior  to  what  may  be  extracted  from  thofe  ge- 
ftacby,  cut  by  the  Spaniards,  as  that  is  the  beft  nerous  Drugs  :  So-  that  in  fhort  we  muft  allow 
K'jtd,  fuch  as  is  not  decay'd,  and  cut,  not  faw'd  this  Spice  to  be  ftomachick,  cephalick,  cardiac, 
at  the  Ends,  which  diftinguifhes  it  from  that  of  uterine,  nephritick  and  arthritick  ;  it  is  alcxi- 
Jamaica,  which  is  commonly  faw'd,  and  is  pharmick  and  diuretick,  comforts  the  Brain  and 
br  jught  by  the  Way  of  England,  and  coming  from  nervous  Parts,  refreshes  and  ftrengthens  the  whole 
r  Jamaica,  is  carried  to  France  ;  this    Animal  ("Economy,  and  reftores  the  natural 

Functions  of  Life,  where  weaken'd  or  decay'd. 
It  is  given  in  Powder,  Decoction  or  Tinaure, 
againft  Difeafcs  of  the  Reins,  Liver,  Spleen  and 
Womb  ;  and  is  very  profitable  in  Gout  or  Stone, 
eight  or  ten  Drops  of  the  Tinclure,  made  with 
Spirit  of  Wine  tartariz'd,  being  taken  three  or 
four  Times  a  Day,  in  any  Cordial  Water  or 
Wine.  The  fostid  Oil,  made  by  the  Retort,  is 
good  outwardly  applied  to  Gangrenes,  Tooth- 
Ach,  and  the  like. 

[The  Log-Wood  is  the  Wood  of  the 


Campeacby 

Wood  chiefly  "employs  the  Dyers,  Bead-makers, 
and  others,  who  ufe  it  to  dye  blue  and  black. 
The  fecond  Commodity  this  Tree  affords  is  the 
Leaf,  which  may  be  ufed  in  the  Place  of  die  Ma- 
labathrum  wherever  it  is  order  M,  as  this  Leaf  has 
more  Virtues  than  it ;  the  Americans  make  ufe  of 
them  for  Fomentations,  to  cure  the  Pali)',  and 
other  Difeafes  proceeding  from  Cold  Caufes.  The 
third  is  the  Fruit,  which  the  French  ufe  in  Imita- 
tion of  the  Englijh,  as  being  a  very  ftrong  aro- 
matick,  and  proper  upon  feveral  Occafions  :  As 
this  has  been  known  but  of  late  Years,  the 
French  have  had  but  little  Commerce  therein,  be- 
hdes  what  their  Privateers  of  6*/.  Makes  have  ta- 
ken from  England ;  The  Grocers  diflinguifh  it 
by  the  Name  of  Clove-Berry,  becaufe  of  its  Re- 
femblance  to  that  Spice  in  Smell  and  Tafte,  and 
it  is  call'd  with  us  All-Spice,  as  having  an  Ana- 
logy to  Cinnamon,  Cloves,  Mace,  and  Nutmegs, 
and  is  very  much  uf.d  in  all  Sauces.  By  the  Eng- 
UJh  it  is  call'd  Jamaica-Pepper,  by  the  Dutch* 
Amentum,  and  by  the  French,  the  Fruit  of  the 
Indian-Weed,  and  vulgarly,  though  improperly, 
the  Clove-Berry.  The  Flowers  of  this  Tree  are 
to  be  very  beautiful. 

Lignum  Indictm,  Campecium,  Log- 
Wool,  or  Jamaica-Weld,  call'd  alio 
Brafi/ette,  comes  from  Campeacby  and 
»,  where  it  is  chiefly  found  growing ;  but 
it  grows  in  feveral  other  Parts  of  the  Weft-India 
in  the  Spanijb  Territories,  the  Ifles  of  Providence, 
and  the  like  j  where,  befides  the  Wood,  the 
main  Produce  is  the  Pepper,  or  Fruit  of  the  Tree, 
call'd  Pimento.  What  the  Englijh  ufe  comes  in 
great  Plenty  from  Jamaica  ;  it  is  fmall,  round 
and  Wackifh,  almoft  like  common  Pepper,  but  of 
a  more  fragrant  Smell,  and  much  more  aromatick 
Tafte ;  when  one  chews  it  in  the  Mouth,  it  is 
hot,  and  the  Flavour  is  as  if  you  had  all  the  other 
Spices  in  your  Mouth  at  once,  as  Cinnamon, 
Cloves,  Mace  and  Nutmegs,  being  ftrong,  and 
of  an  odoriferous  Smell,  and  without  doubt  pof- 
fefles  all  their  feveral  Properties,  Qualities  and 


Crifia 

Pavanit  Coronilla  folio  fecunda  five  TinP.oria  In- 
dica,  fiore  luteo  racemofo  minore,  filiqua  latifiimo 
glabra  Lignum  rubrum  Sapban  diflum  ferens, 
Breyn.  Prodr.  a.  37.  Erytbroxylum  five  Lignum 
rubrum  indicum  Spinofijftmum  Colutea:  foliit  fioribut 
luteis,  filiquis  maximis,  Par.  Bat.  Prodr.  333.  Ie 
is  a  Native  of  both  the  Indict  ;  the  Wood  is  ufed 
in  dying,  and  fometimcs  in  Phyfkk,  being  ac- 
counted an  Aftringent :  This  Tree  does  not  grow 
in  Jamaica,  but  upon  the  Coaft  of  the  Bay  of 
Campeacby. 

Thefe  Authors  are  miftaken  in  thinking  the 
Pimento  the  Fruit  of  this  Tree  ;  the  Tree  which 


that  Spice  is  the  Myrtut  arbore?  feliis  Law 
rinis  Aromatica,  Cat.  Jamaic.  P.  161.  which  is 
very  common  over  the  whole  Bland  of  Jamaica. 
For  a  full  Account  of  this  Spice,  fee  the  Appen- 
dix. 

13.  Of  Fuftick-Wood. 

THE  Wood  we  commonly  call  by 
this  Name,  is  the  Roots  and 
Trunk  of  a  Shrub,  which  Botanifts 
call  Coggigria  from  Thtophrajlus,  and  Co'inui 
from  Pliny,  which  has  grecnJLeaves  almoft  round  ; 
after  which  grows  a  Flower,  which  at  firft  is  made 
in  the  Nature  of  a  Clutter,  of  a  dark  green  Co- 
lour, and  which  at  laft  opens  itfclf  into  ths  Shape 
of  a  Fan,  among  the  Down  of  which  are  black 
heart-falhion'd  Seeds.  The  Roots  and  Trunk  of 
this  Shrub  are  what  the  People  of  Provence  and 
Virtues,  tho*  poflibly  not  in  fo  large  a  Meafure,    Italy,  after  they  have  pecl'd  off  the  Bark,  fell 
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for  FuJIUk-WMd,  which,  according  to  its  good 
yellow  Colour,  is  fuppofed  to  be  tistr  better  Com- 
modity ;  that  of  Province  excels  the  Italian  ;  but 
there  is  a  better  Sort  comes  from  Holland  and 
England  than  either  of  the  other  two.  The  Ufe 
of  it  is  for  the  Dyers,  to  make  a  dead  Grccn^ 
and  it  is  of  fome  fmall  Account  among  the  Wor- 
kers in  Ebony  and  the  Curriers. 

This  Wood  is  call'd  by  M.  Tourne- 
Lemtry.  forty  Cotinus  Coriarta,  Ccccigria  by 
Theophrajlus,  and  Coggigria  by  Pliny. 
It  is  a  Shrub  of  fix  or  feven  Feet  high,  bearing 
its  Branches  round,  cover'd  with  a  dark  red  Bark ; 
the  Leaves  are  large,  veiny,  almoft  round  like 
the  Elm,  but  much  lefe,  fmooth,  and  green  j 
the  Flowers  grow  on  the  Tops  of  the  Boughs  in 
Clutters,  of  a  dark  Colour,  inclining  to  Purple. 
This  Shrub  grows  on  the  Mountains  in  Italy, 
Hungary,  and  Provence.  The  Wood  is  yellow, 
and  ufed  by  the  Dyers  and  Leathcr-drcflers  ,  the 
Leaves  and  Seeds  are  very  aftringent  and  cooling, 
drying  and  vulnerary,  and  may  be  ufed  in  Gar- 
bles for  Ulcers  in  the  Mouth,  Throat,  and  other 
Parts,  and  for  the  Tooth- Ach.  A  Salt  made  of 
the  Afhcs  of  the  Wood,  makes  an  excellent 
Purge  with  two  Drams  cf  Treacle  of  Mithridate, 
and  ten  Grains  of  the  Salt  ;  this  may  be  given 
three  or  four  Days  fucceffively,  as  the  Difcafe  re- 
quires, and  is  fai'd  to  have  fuch  fufficient  Virtue 
to  give  Relief  in  the  Gout  and  Rhtumatilra,  as 
is  not  to  be  found  in  any  other  Medicine  whatfo- 
ever,  laxative,  purgative,  or  expalfive.  Make 
the  Salt  t1  us  ;  take  what  Quantity  of  the  Wood 
you  pltife,  burr,  it  to  Afhc*,  and  with  Fumitory 
Water,  c  r  any  other  proper  Vehicle,  make  a 
Lixivium,  or  Lye  ;  filtrate  this,  and  then  coa- 
gulate it  into  a  Salt,  according  to  the  ufual  Form. 

In  Surgery  you  may  ufe  the  Salt  thus  :  IT  the 
Wound  or  Sore  you  would  dreft  be  open,  firlr 
clcanfc  by  this  Salt,  then  anoint  it  twice  every 
Day  with  the  Balfam  or  Gum  of  this  Wood, 
made  as  that  of  Guaiacum,  'till  the  Cure  is  per- 
fected. If  there  be  great  Pain  in  any  Part  of  the 
Body,  and  nothing  to  be  feen,  anoint  the  Place 
with  this  Gum.  By  this  Gum  may  be  cur'd  the 
Gout,  the  Palfy,  and  the  French  Difeafe. 

[  FuJiick-JVocd  is  the  Wood  of  the  Afcrus  fruc- 
tu  viridi  Ligno  Sulphureo  Tintloria,  SI.  Cat.  Jam. 
Tateci  iba  Pis.  163.  The  Tree  here  defcribed 
by  Pomet,  and  which  he  thought  produced  the 
Fujlick,  is  the  Ccthus  Matkioli,  C.  B.  Pin.  415. 
Co.cigria  C;'.'i:us  cor'taria  ncr.r.ullis  diS?a,  Chabr. 
37.  It  is  common  in  Italy  ;  it  flowers  in  May 
Mid  June  ;  the  Fruit  is  cfteemM  drying  and  a- 
ftringent,  biitnow  never  ufed  in  Medicine.] 

TneK  comes  another  Sort  of  yellow  Wood 
from  England  and  Ihlknd,  in  thick  Billets,  which 
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is  known  by  no  other  Name  than  that  of  the  Yel- 
low Wood,  which  ferves  the  Dyers  and  the  Wor- 
kers in  Ebony.  I  know  nothing  further  touclw 
ing  this  Yellow  Wood,  than  what  I  have  here 
related  ;  but  that  it  ought  to  be  chofen  of  the 
hipheft  Colour  that  may  be,  and  the  Buvcr  mutt 
take  care  that  he  has  not  Fujlick  fold  him  for  if. 
There  comes  alfo  a  certain  Wood  from  Lorrait 
of  a  grcyifh  Colour,  tending  fomethingto  reddrti,. 
hard  and  moderately  heavy,  furnifh'd  with  a  Bark 
that  is  thin,  and  a  little  refcmbling  the  Chcrrv- 
Tree,  which  is  what  we  call  St.  Lucy's  tVood  ; 
and  which,  becaufc  of  its  agreeable  Scent,  is  ufed 
by  the  Workers  in  Ebony.  The  Choice  of  this 
Wood  is  from  its  being  firm,  and  without  Knots. 
This  Wood  is  admirable  in  its  own  Nature,  in 
that  it  is  not  fubjcc'l  to  decav,  and  the  older  it  is, 
the  better  it  fmells.  M.  Tournefort  afiured  me, 
that  tliis  Wood  was  the  Stem  of  the  Shrub  which 
bears  the  Mahalep,  of  which  I  made  mentiun  in 
the  firft  Book  of  Seeds. 

There  is  alio  brought  from  the  India  a  certain 
greenifh  Wood  in  thick  Billets,  of  a  very  eood 
Smell,  by  the  Name  of  Calambourg-lVotd^tr- 
ving  tor  a  great  many  Sorts  ot  Works,  by  Rea- 
fon  of  its  fwect  Scent,  which  is  proper  for  fevt- 
ral  Kinds,  as  alfo  for  inlaying  and  making  of 
Beads  ;  the  Barbers  ufe  it  as  Rhodium,  boiling  it 
in  the  Water  with  which  they  (have. 

The  Dutch  tranfport  two  Sorts  of  purple  or  - 
Violet-cojour'd  Wood  in  large  Billets,  which  is 
of  no  other  Ufe  but  for  iniaying.  The  Choice 
of  this  Wood  is  to  pick  fuch  as  is  the  moft  veinv, 
or  marbled  within  and  without,  the  lcaft  fpottcd 
or  decayed  that  can  be  met  withal,  and  freeft  from 
the  outward  Subftancc  ;  the  largeft  Violet-Wood 
is  call'd  Palixandre-Wood.  There  is  another  Sort 
the  Dutch  tranfport,  of  a  reddifh  Colour,  tend- 
ing to  a  Purple,  which  the  Dutch  call  Ltttcr- 
Hout,  and  the  Frrmh  China-IFond.  M.  Fure- 
tiere  fays,  that  this  Wood  only  comes  from  ths 
Continent  of  Guinea,  which  I  do  not  underftand, 
having  never  fcen  any.  But  this  is  likewife  lor 
inlaying. 

Befulcs  thefc  Sorts  of  Wood  mcntion'd  before, 
there  arc  three  Sorts  of  Ebony,  to  wit,  the  "black, 
which  the  Dutch  bring  from  the  Wand  of  St. 
Maurice,  which  the  Antients  belicv'd  to  be  a  Spe- 
cies of  Lignum  Aloes  ;  the  fecond  is  the  red  Ebo- 
ny ;  the  third  is  the  green  Ebony.  As  to  the 
Tree  that  produces  the  black  Ebonv,  fomc  af- 
firm that  is  the  Height  and  Size  of  the  Oak,  and 
that  it  is  like  that  Wood  both  in  the  outer  Sub- 
ftancc and  the  Heart,  except  that  the  Colour  is 
blacker,  and  takes  a  fine  Polifh  or  Smoothnefc, 
which  maker  it  valued.  It  is  faid  the  Leaves  refera- 
ble the  Laurel,  and  that  it  bears  a  Fruit  like  an 
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Acorn,  upon  a  little  Stalk.  The  red  Ebony  is 
likewifc  very  folid  and  heavy,  being  more  veined 
and  of  a  higher  Colour.  The  green  has  the  £amc 
Qualities  when  freed  from  the  Bark  and  outer 
Subftance. 

The  Ufc  of  Ebony  is  for  feveral  Kinds  of  in- 
laying, and  becaufc  of  the  great  Ufc  it  was  of 
formerly,  thofe  who  work  upon  Ebony  are  call'd 
at.tftis  Time  Ebonifts,  who  are  in  France  a  very 
cwfiderable  Body  of  Work-Men.  There  are 
thofe  who  affirm  that  the  outer  Subftance  of  the 
Ebony,  infufed  in  Water,  has  a  purgative  Qua- 
lity, which  will  cure  the  Venereal  Difeafe. 

Befides  this,  there  comes  from  the  fndiet  a  grey 
Uh  Wood  in  large  Billets,  of  an  Anifecd  Smell ; 
for  which  Reafon  it  is  call'd  by  the  Ebonifts,  or 
Cabinet-makers,  who  work  in  it,  Anife-Wood, 
or  Anil- Wood.  There  is  another  Wood  fold 
with  the  Seed  thereof,  nam'd  Anife  of  China, 
Siberia,  or  the  Philippine  Ifles,  or  the  Badean  ox 
the  2linge-Secd,  (jfc .  defcrib'd  under  the  Head  of 
NgellaRcmana,  by  the  Name  of  China  Anife. 
There  are  alfo  brought  to  us  two  Sorts  of  the 
Cafhcw-W ood,  the  red  and  the  white  ;  the  Tree 
is  faid  to  bear  Leaves  like  the  Oak  j  the  Wood  is 
light  and  fpongy. 

The  Tacamahac-Wati  is  the  Wood  of  a  great 
Tree  common  in  New  Spain,  which  produces  the 
Gum  Tacamahac,  to  be  fpokc  of  in  its  proper 
Place. 

There  arc  yet  feveral  Sorts  of  Wood,  as  Sam- 
baramc-H'oid,  which  is  a  Kind  of  white  Sanders  ; 
Msluua-Jfoid,  which  the  Natives  of  the  Coun- 
try call  Penava  j  and  many  others  which  I  lhaU 
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forbear  to  mention,  we  having  little  Trade  or 
Sale  for  them.    As  to  the  Molucca- Wood,  fomc 


have  aftur'd  me  that  it  was  the  white 
which  I  have  no  Faith  to  bdieve. 

[As  thefe  Woods  are  not  ufed  in  Medicine,  a 
particular  Account  of  the  Trees  which  produce 
them  I  judged  would  be  foreign  to  the  Intent  of 
this  Work.  J 

14.  Of  Snake-Wood. 

THE  Snake-IVood  Plant  is  a  Creeper  which 
fpreads  itfelf  a  great  Way  ;  the  Branches 
arc  flcftuW  and  full  of  Leaves,  like  tliofc  of  Bri- 
ony,  and  fallen  themfelves  to  the  Trees  that  are 
near  them  ;  the  Wood  is  firm,  heavy  and  com- 
pact, and  covcrM  with  a  thin  Rind,  reddifh  or  of 
a  marbled  brown,  without  Smell,  and  of  an  infi- 
pid  Tafte  ;  it  is  brought  to  us  in  long  Pieces,  of 
the  ThickncG  of  a  Child's  Arm  ;  it  grows  in  the 
Mands  of  Ceyhn  and  Tunsr.  Chufe  fuch  as  is  the 
oldeft  you  can  find.  It  is  detcrfive,  deficative, 
andeoodin  Intermitting  Fevers. 

[This  is  not  properly  a  Wood,  it  is  the  Root 
of  the  Num  • 


Colubrimun  Offianarum,  Par.  Bat.  Prod.  357. 
Radix  Calubrina  Lignum  Colubrinum,  Mont.  Ex. 

Jit  is  of  a  very  bitter  Taftc,  and  is  a  ftrong 
urgativc  and  Emetick,  taken  in  Infufton  from  a 
Scruple  to  a  Oram,  and  in  Subftance  from  ten 
Grains  to  a  Seraph* ;  but  its  Operation  is  cb- 
fcrv'd  to  be  much  more  violent  upon  the  Euro- 
peans than  on  the  Indiant,  with  whom  it  is  a  coal- 
man Medicine  fox  the  Worms. J 


The  End  of  the  Book  of  W  O  O  D  S. 
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Of  BARKS. 


PREFACE. 

BT  the  Word  Bark  J  mean  the  firji,  fecond,  or  third  Coverings  or  Rind  of  the  Trunk 
of  a  Tree  ;  which  we  ufe,  either  as  it  is  taken  naturally  from  the  Vegetable,  as  the 
Cortex,  or  Peruvian  Bark,  and  the  Bark  of  the  Mandrake  ;  or  cleanfed,  or  freed 
from  the  firji  outward  Rind,  as  Cinnamon,  Caflia  Lignca,  and  others  of  the  like  Nature. 
Ijhall  begin  this  Book  with  the  Tree  that  bears  the  Cinnamon,  as  well  becaufe  of  the  great 
Con/umption  that  is  made  of  that  Bark,  as  for  the  confidcrable  Virtues  with  which  it  is 
endowed, 


i.  Of  Cinnamon. 

WHAT  the  Amients,  as  well  as  the 
Moderns,  call  G una  men,  is  the  middle 
Bark  of  the  Branches  of  a  Tree  which 
grows  the  Height  of  a  Willow,  and  whofc 
Leaves  are  fo  like  the  Folium  Indum,  that  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  find  the  Difference  at  firft  Sight,  which 
has  given  ground  to  fome  People  to  aflert,  that 
the  Folium  Indum  was  the  Leaf  of  the  Tree  that 
bears  the  Cinnamon  ;  but  if  the  Leaves  are  fo  like, 
that  the  Eye  cannot  readily  diftmguiih  them,  the 
Palate  can  do  it  with  Eafr,  becaufe  the  Leaves  of 
the  Cinnamon  are  of  fo  fwect  a  Tafte  and  Smell, 
that  they  furpafs,  in  fome  meafure,  the  Cinnamon. 
After  the  Leaves,  arife  white  Flowers,  in  Form 
of  little  Cups,  from  whence  come  Berries,  of 
the  Figure  of  an  Olive-Stone  ;  each  of  which 
adhere*  to  the  Branch,  as  is  reprcfented  by  the 
Cut  engrav'd  from  the  Original,  which  M.  Tour- 
tie  [art  has  in  his  Hands,  of  which  he  gave  me,  at 
the  fame  Time,  five  or  fix  Leaves,  of  the  Shape 
and  Tafte  here  taken  notice  of. 

As  to  the  Place  from  whence  the  Gnnamcn 
comes,  and  the  Manner  of  Barking  the  Tree,  I 
think  it  proper  to  relate  what  Mr.  Tavernier  hat 
writ  of  it.  The  Cinnamon  comet  from  the  Ifle 
oS  CejUn  m  the  Eajl-Jndits  >  the  Tree  that  bears 


it  is  very  like  our  Willow,  and  has  three  Barks, 
or  Rinds  ;  but  the  firft  and  fecond,  or  middle- 
raoft  Bark,  are  chofen  for  Ufe,  and  the  third  they 
never  meddle  with.  This  Cinnamon  cofts  the 
Dutch  more  than  can  be  bcliev'd,  for  the  King  of 
Ceylon,  otherwifc  call'd  King  of  Candy,  from  the 
Name  of  the  Capital  City,  is  a  fworn  Enemy  to 
the  Hollanders  ;  fo  that  every  Year  they  are  o- 
blig'd  to  fet  a  Guard  of  five  or  fix  hundred  Men 
to  cover  and  defend  the  Labourers,  during  the 
Scafon  for  barking  the  Cinnamon-Trees,  and  enter- 
tain thefe  Workmen  all  the  reft  of  die  Year, 
without  reckoning  the  feveral  Garrifons  they  are 
fore'd  to  maintain  throughout  the  whole  Iiland. 
Thefe  great  Charges  enhance  much  the  Price  of 
Cinnamon. 

When  the  Inhabitants  of  the  Mand  gather  their 
Crop  of  Cinnamon,  they  free  it  from  the  outward 
Bark,  which  is  brown  and  rough  ;  then  they  lay 
it  to  dry,  and  roll  it  up  :  By  this  Means  it  ac- 
quires the  Figure  we  fee  it  in,  and  becomes  of  a 
reddifh  Colour,  being  of  a  fwect  Smell,  and  pi- 
quant Tafte,  arcmatkk,  and  very  agreeable ;  there- 
fore chufc  inch,  together  with  the  thincft  Batk, 
and  of  the  higheft  or  dcepeft  red  Colour  that  you 
can  get,  throwing  afide  luch  a6  is  thick,  or  has 
little  Tafte  or  Smell.  As  to  thofc  who  buy  great 
Quantities,  let  them  take  care  that  they  do  not 
purchafc  Cinnant'i  that  has  had  the  OU  or  Eficnce 
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drawn  from  it,  "which  is  very  difficult  to  know, 
unlefs  you  tafte  it  Piece  by  Piece. 

Cinnamon  is  of  fuch  great  Ufe,  that  wc  have 
few  Drugs  which  wc  ufe  fo  much,  as  well  becaufe 
of  its  Virtues,  as  from  its  agreeable  Tafte  and  Smell. 
The  Dutch  bring  us  another  Sort  cf  Cinnamon, 
with  a  large  Bark,  and  very  thick,  which  is  that 
the  Antients,  from  the  Arabians,  call'd  Dracbtni, 
and  we,  Rough  Cinnamon.  This  Cinnamon  is  ihe 
Birk  of  the  Trunk  and  large  Branches  of  the 
Tree  bearing  the  Cinnamm  ;  but  as  it  is  a  Mer- 
chandize or  Commodity  of  little  Value,  becaufe 
there  is  no  Sale  for  it,  being  without  Tafte  and 
Smell,  except  it  be  here  and  there  a  Piece  of  it, 
which  has  a  little  thin  Membrane  within  it  of  fo 
piercing  and  aromatick  a  Tafte,  that  it  is  almoft 
impoflible  to  bear  it  in  the  Mouth  any  Time  ;  bift 
there  is  fo  little  of  this  to  be  found  among  it,  that 
it  is  fcarce  worth  (peaking  of.  The  Confectioners, 
after  infufing  the  fine  Cinnamon  in  warm  Water, 
cover  it  with  Pearl  Sugar,  and  fell  it  by  the  Name 
of  Milan  Cinnamon.  The  French  likewifo  make 
little  Paftillcs  of  Cinnamon  and  Sugar,  which, 
with  the  Mucilage  of  Gum-Tragacanth,  they 
make  into  a  Pafte.  The  Dutch,  and  the  Natives 
cf  Ceylon,  make  a  Confection  of  frcfti  Cinnamon 
taken  from  the  Tree,  which  is  an  excellent  Sweet- 
meat to  carry  to  Sea,  but  very  rare  to  be  met 
witbal  in  tl>efc  Parts  of  the  World. 

2.  Of  Oil  of  Cinnamon. 

BY  Means  of  a  proper  Menftruum,  and  an 
Alembick,  there  is  maJc,  from  fine  Cittna- 
mont  a  rich,  clear,  and  reddifh  Oil,  of  a  very 
ftrong  piquant  Tafte,  which  it  is  almoft  impoflible 
to  bear  upon  the  Tongue  ;  nevertheless  its  Tafte 
and  agreeable  Smdl  is  the  Reafon  that  moft  People 
covet  it.  As  Cinnamon  is  a  Bark  which  has  very 
little  Oil  in  it,  we  are  fore'd  to  have  Rccourfe  to 
the  Hollanders  for  it.  It  is  an  Error,  however, 
to  think  thev  keep  a  better  Kind  of  Cinnamon  for 
their  own  life,  and  to  draw  the  Oil  from,  than 
they  fell  to  as  ;  the  Cinnamon  is  the  fame,  and 
different  Manner  of  managing  it  is  the  only  Rea- 
fon they  have  more  Oil  from  it  than  we  can  get : 
They  take  what  Quantity  of  Cinnamon  they  plcafe  j 
infufe  it  twenty-four  Hours  in  cold  Water,  then 
taking  it  out,  put  frefh  in,  continuing  this  fo  long 
'till  the  Water  becomes  ting'd  of  a  beautiful  red; 
they  then  pot  it  into  a  hifp  Copper  Alembick, 
and  add  thereto  a  proportionable  Quantity  of  Spi- 
rit of  Wine,  which  has  the  Property  to  feparate 
the  Oil  from  the  Water,  and  make  it  rife  to  the 
Top  of  the  VcfTol  ;  fo  that  one  Pound  of  Cinna- 
mon fhall  be  able  to  produce  near  the  Quantity 
of  an  Ounce  of  Oil,  whkh  is  very  different 
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from  what  we  can  do  here ;  for  Mr.  tcntery  af- 
firms, that  four  Pounds  of  Mod  Cinnamon  will, 
with  Difficulty,  produce  fix  Drams  of  Oil. 

It  k  rare  that  the  Hollanders  fell  the  Oil  of  Cin- 
namm genuine  and  natural  as  it  is  made,  but  mix 
it  with  Spirit  of  Wine,  well  deflegmatcd,  and 
drawn  over  upon  Salt  of  Tartar  ;  which  has  pi- 
ven  a  Handle  to  fcvcral  Chymifts  and  Druggifts 
to  do  the  fame  ;  fo  that  thofe  who  buy  an  Ounce 
of  this  Oil,  have  not  above  half  an  Ounce  for 
for  tlicir  Money  ;  which  is  of  great  Confequcnce, 
not  only  as  it  is  a  valuable  Commodity,  but  as  it 
is  one  of  the  Left  Medicines  ;  tho'  the  Cheat  is 
eafy  to  difcovcr  two  Ways  ;  the  firft  is,  when 
looking  into  the  Bottle  in  which  it  is  contain'd, 
you  may  obferve  the  Humidity  that  is  within  : 
The  fecond  is,  by  dipping  the  Point  of  your 
Knife  in,  and  putting  it  into  the  Candle  ;  if  there 
is  any  Mixture  of  the  Spirit  of  Wine,  it  wilj 
take  fire  prefently  ;  but,  c  n  the  contrary  to  that, 
when  it  is  pure,  it  will  do  nothing  but  fmokc. 
And  this  pure  Oil  is  what  we  call,  with  juft  Rea- 
fon, EfTence,  Quintcfler.ee,  or  Oil  of  Cinnamon, 
which  is  proper  to  all  its  Intentions,  and  excels 
all  other  Preparations  of  the  Bark.  This  Oil  and 
the  Bark  itfclf  are  the  greatcft  Cordial  we  have  ; 
for  which  Reafon  the  Dutch,  the  Englijh,  and 
the  Germans,  as  well  as  the  French  and  Italians , 
ufe  fuch  great  Quantities  of  it. 

Befides  the  Oil,  there  is  made  a  Sort  of  Cin- 
namon-Water, in  which  the  Oil  plentifully  a- 
bounds.  This  is  diftill'd  from  White-Wine, 
Rofe,  or  Balm-Water,  or,  inftead  of  Wine, 
jfqua  ViUe,  or  Spirit  of  Wine  and  Cinnamon  ; 
from  which,  by  a  Glafs  Alembick,  in  a  Sand- 
Heat,  or  Balnea^  a  muddy  Liquor  is  drawn,  like 
Milk,  which,  after  a  little  Time,  clears  up  again, 
and  looks  like  Spring- Water  :  That  which  makes 
the  Water  look  thick  when  it  is  new,  is  the  Oil, 
which  is  rarified  in  the  Water,  fo  that  it  becomes 
imperceptible  in  that  Form  j  but  when  the  Liquor 
fcparaies,  and  becomes  clear,  the  Oil  precipitates 
to  the  Bottom  of  the  Liquor,  and  remains  in 
Form  of  a  little  Ball.  This  Cinnamon- Water  is 
very  ufeful  to  give  Women  in  Labour,  in  that  it 
is  an  excellent  Corroborative,  ftrcngthens  the 
Stomach,  and  aflifts  Evacuations.  It  is  alfo  pre- 
valent in  refilling  the  Malignancy  of  the  Air,  and 
peftilcntial  Vapours,  and  to  rc-cftablifh  the  natu- 
ral Heat  of  the  animal  Life.  The  Dofe  is  from 
half  an  Ounce  to  an  Ounce. 

Some  make  Paftillcs  with  Cinnamon- Water 
and  Sugar,  which  formerly  were  call'd  0,'ct-Sac- 
eharum  ;  but  thofe  are  not  fo  good  as  what  are 
made  with  Oil  of  Cinnamon.  At  Mentfcllitr 
they  make  a  Svrup  of  Cinnamon,  from  a  ftrong 
InfuGcn  of  it  and  Sugar,  brought  to  a  due  Con- 
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fiftence,  and  aromatk'd  with  a  few  Drops  of  the 
cflential  Oil.  We  fell  a  TiruSure  of  Cimairun, 
whofe  Virtue  is  encreafed  by  feveral  other  Aro- 
maticks,  as  Cloves,  Mace,  Long  Pepper,  (3a- 
langal,  Ginger,  Coriander,  Muflc,  and  Amber- 
grcafe,  all  grofly  powder'd  and  put  into  a  Botde, 
with  Brandy  or  Spirit  of  Wine,  and  fct  in  the 
Sun  during  the  hot  Days  ;  and  this  is  what  we 
fell  by  the  Name  of  red  Hypocras.  There  is  like- 
wife  a  white  Hybocras,  made  almoft  the  fame 
Way,  only  it  is  diftill'd  to  difcharge  the  Colour  ; 
they  may  both  of  them  be  mix'd  in  Wine, 
fweeten'd  according  to  the  Palate  of  the  Drinker. 
This  is  a  mighty  Cordial  in  ufe  at  Mintfelliery 
and  the  Southern  Parts  of  Frame. 

3.  Of  Caffia  lignea. 

TH  E  Caffia  lignea  is  alfo  a  fecond  Bark  of  the 
Trunk  and  Branches  of  certain  Trees,  very 
like  thofc  which  produce  the  Cinnamon.  Thefe 
Trees  grow  in  the  Ifle  of  Ceylon  here  and  there, 
intermix'd  with  thofe  Trees  that  bear  the  Cinna- 
mon. It  is  the  fanve  as  to  Caffia  lignea  as  it  is  in 
Cinnamon,  that  is,  the  finer  or  purer  the  Bark  is, 
the  higher  colour'd,  the  fweeter  tafted,  and  the 
more  biting  and  aromatick  it  is,  the  more  it  is 
efteem'd ;  neverthelefs,  be  the  Caffia  lignea  ever 
i<>  good,  there  is  a  great  Difference  betwixt  the 
one  and  the  other,  the  Caffia  lignea  leaving  a 
Vifcofity  in  the  Mouth,  which  we  do  not  meet 
With  in  the  Cinnamon.  It  is  of  little  or  no  Ufe 
in  Phyfick,  only  that  it  enters  into  the  Competi- 
tion of  the  great  Treacle,  and  there  would  be 
but  a  (mall  Quantity  of  it  fold,  but  that  it  is  fre- 
quently impofed  upon  the  unflcilful  Buyer  for  true 
Cinnamon,  tho'  a  Pound  of  that  be  worth  more 
than  four  of  the  Caffia ,  and  die  Caffia  has  not  its 
Virtues.  An  Oil  is  drawn  from  it  as  from  Cin- 
namon, and  ufed  in  the  fame  Cafes.  There  arc 
fcvcral  Kinds  of  this  Bark  ;  as  firft,  the  true  or 
Quill  Sort ,  and  2dly,  the  Tramboan,  brought 
from  the  Eajl-Indiei.  The  true  is  that  which  is 
the  beft  for  medicinal  Ufes,  and  is  of  the  Quill 
Sort,  being  of  the  Thickncfs  of  a  Goofe-Quill, 
made  up  into  fmall  Bundles,  generally  ten  or 
fourteen  Inches  long,  of  a  bright  Cinnamon  Co- 
lour, and  much  of  the  Tafte,  but  not  fo  biting 
upon  the  Tongue,  when  chew'd.  The  Trambotn 
is  of  three  Sorts  ;  Firft,  the  fmalt,  like  fmail 
Cinnamon,  and  fomething  of  the  fame  Tafte, 
but  not  fo  ftrone,  being  more  earthy  and  woody, 
and  of  a  wcrfe  Colour.  idly,  The  Bundle  Sort, 
bound  up  in  Bundles  like  Clove-Bark,  of  a  very 
hot  biting  Tafte,  but  breaking  more  bbickifh 
within,  and,  as  it  were,  gummy,  idly,  The 
thick  Sort,  almott  i'Jcc  the  laft,  in  Rolls  as  thick 
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as  a  Man's  Thigh,  which  is  ilfo  (rrong,  but  of  a 
very  dark  Colour.  Caffia  lignea  differs  from 
Cinnamon,  in  that  it  is  weaker,  darker  colour'd, 
and,  when  chew'd  in  the  Mouth,  more  glutinous, 
dry,  and  harfh  ;  whence  it  appears  that  the  Caffia 
lignea  Tree,  and  that  of  the  Cinnamon,  are  two 
different  Trees.  The  Difference  of  the  Colours 
in  the  Trambosn  Caffa  may  be  fuppofed  to  arifc 
from  its  Preparation  when  taken  off  the  T*ree, 
being  dry'd  in  the  Sun  ;  when  it  is  lefs  dry'd  than 
it  mould  be,  it  is  of  a  paler  Colour  ;  and,  when 
too  much  burnt  with  the  Sun,  it  grows,  as  it 
were,  black. 

Cm-name  mum,  feu  Canntlla,  in  Eng- 
Lemery.  lifh  Cinnamen,  is  a  thin  Bark,  that  is 
fmooth,  and  roll'd  in  long  Pipes,  of  a 
ruflet  Colour,  or  yeUowifh,  inclining  to  red  ;  of 
a  fweet  Smell  and  Tafte,  piquant,  fragrant,  and 
very  aromatick  :  It  is  taken  from  the  Branches  of 
a  Tree  about  the  Height  of  our  Willow,  which 
bears  a  Leaf  fhaped  like  the  Indian  Leaf  we  call 
Malabathrum,  which  fmells  and  taftes  like  the 
Cinnamon.  The  Flowers  grow  in  little  Cups, 
white  and  odoriferous,  fuccecded  by  a  Fruit  that 
is  of  the  Shape  and  Size  of  a  fmall  Olive,  green 
at  firft,  but  growing  black  as  it  ripens.  This 
Tree  grows  in  the  Ifle  of  Ceylon,  which  is  in  the 
meridional  Part  of  India  ;  and  the  Wood  is 
without  Smell  or  Tafte.  The  principal  Virtue 
lies  in  the  Bark,  which,  when  frefh,  is  greyifh 
without,  and  yellowifh  within  :  When  it  is  fe- 
parared  from  the  Tree,  it  eafily  divides  into  two 
Barks,  and  they  keep  the  inner  Bark  as  the  moft 
valuable,  which  they  dry  in  the  Sun,  and  roll  it 
up  juft  as  we  have  it  come  to  us.  This  has  little 
or  no  Smell  or  Tafte  when  taken  from  the  Tree, 
but  acquires  both  afterwards  ;  take  Care  of  fuch 
as  has  been  dry'd  in  too  fcorching  a  Sun,  for  that 
will  be  blackifh,  a  great  deal  of  the  volatile  and 
cflential  Parts  being  evaporated  :  On  the  other 
Hand,  if  it  has  been  dry'd  in  too  moift  a  Seafon, 
it  will  have  a  grey  Colour,  and  not  have  half  its 
Virtue,  becaufe  the  volatile  Salts  are  not  fufficicnt- 
ly  exalted  :  But  chufe  fuch  as  is  the  fincft  thin 
Bark,  of  the  higheft  Colour,  a  grateful!  Snull, 
and  biting  Tafte.  When  they  have  bark'd  ;hc 
Cinnamon-Tree,  if  they  let  it  alone  for  three 
Years  together,  it  will  produce  another  Bark  »s 
good  as  the  former.  This  Cinnamon  yields  a 
great  deal  of  exalted  cfTential  Oil  and  volatile  Salt  1 
therefore  it  is  proper  for  the  'Head,  Brain,  and 
Nerves,  to  fortify  the  Vitals,  comfort  the  Heart, 
affift  the  Stomach,  expel  Wind,  hdp  Digtftion, 
ftrengtlien  the  Womb,  open  ObftxucTrions,  ai>d 
provoke  the  Terms  :  It  is  the  greateft  Reftor;:- 
tive  in  Nature,  and  an  excellent  Antidote  againft 
Poifon,  Plague,  and  any  malignant  DMca&S. 
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The  bcft  Preparation  of  it  is  the  effcntial  Oil,  of 
which,  if  genuine,  two  Drops  given  upon  a 
Lump  of  hue  Sugar,  or  in  a  fpirituous  Vehicle, 
will  revive  the  Spirits  to  a  Miracle.  It  is  good  in 
Powder,  Decoftions,  Tin&ures,  Cordial  Wa- 
ters, lie.  from  half  a  Dram  to  a  Dram  in  Pow- 
der, and  from  that  to  an  Ounce  or  two  in  De- 
coction, Tin&urc,  or  Water. 

TJat  Cinnamon  which  is  ill  co'^ur'd,  and  of 
no  Tafte,  is  worth  nothing  ;  therefore  in  buying 
it,  you  ought  to  bite,  chew,  and  tafte  every  par- 
ticular Stick,  that  you  be  not  deceived  ;  for  tbat 
without  Tafte,  has  either  been  ill  got  and  dry'd, 
or  diftill'd  in  the  Indies,  or  clfcwhcre,  and  its 
ftrong  aromatick  Oil  taken  from  it,  which  is  a 
great  Cheat  and  Abufe  to  European  Buyers. 
This  Cinnamon  was  the  CaJJia  lignea  of  the  An- 
tients,  and  the  fame  which  in  fomc  Shops  is 
call'd  Cannella  :  The  beft  comes  from  Ceylon 
aforenam'd,  and  the  worft  from  Java.  Its  Co- 
lour it  attracts  from  the  Sun-B  ams  ;  for  the 
Bark  being  taken  off  from  the  Tree,  and  expo  fed 
to  be  dry'd  in  the  Sun,  that  which  is  not  well 
dry'd  is  of  an  Afh  Colour,  but  if  too  much 
burnt  with  the  Sun,  it  is  of  a  blackifh,  or  of  a 
dark  brown  :  If  it  be  well  cur'd,  it  is  of  a  more 
rofy  or  pale  red,  and,  by  lying  together,  and 
Length  of  Time,  changes  into  the  Colour  we 
have  it  of  here. 

[There  is  a  great  Variety  in  Opinions  among 
Authors,  about  the  Cajfia,  Cinnamon,  and  Mn- 
labathrum ;  f  jme  confound  Cinnamon  and  Cajfia 
together,  and  fay  they  only  differ  in  Name, 
others  fay  the  Tree  that  produces  them  is  the 
fome,  but  that  its  growing  in  different  Places 
makes  the  Difference,  and  others  that  they  are 
tnken  from  different  Parts  of  the  fame  Tree ; 
but  the  certain  Truth  is,  that  they  are  the  Barks 
of  different  Trees,  fo  much  alke  however,  that 
they  are  not  eafily  known  from  each  other.  The 
Tree  which  produces  the  Cinnamon,  is  the  Arbor 
candlifera  Zeylanica,  eortiee  aetrrimt  feu  prajlan- 
t'tjfmo  qui  Cimamomnnt  OJficinarum.  Brevn. 
Prodr.  2.  17.  Lauras  Ceylanna  glandifera,  folio 
trinervio  optimum  et  legjtvnnm  Ciftnamomum  fertns. 
Muf.  Zcyl.  12. 

That  which  produces  the  true  Cajfia  lignea,  is 
the  Arbor  Canellifera  Malakari  ca  art  tee  tenobi- 
Ihre  ,  cuius  folium  Malabathrum  Offcinarunu 
Breyn.  Prodr.  2.  18.  Cajfia  vulgaris  Caliheicha 
dicla.  Pif.  The  Bark  of  this  is  brought  to  us 
from  Malabar  and  'Java.  But  there  is  another 
Cajfia  Iignea  more  common  in  the  Shops,  tho' 
not  ncnrly  fo  good,  of  a  darker  Colour,  more 
mucilaginous  in  the  Mouth,  and  generally  in 
larger  Pieces,  which  is  the  B  >rk  of  the  Arbor 
Cantllifera  Jndica  cortice  acernmo  vifcido  ftu  muci- 
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laginofo  qui  Cajfia  lignea  OfficinarUm.  Breyn. 
Prod.  2.  17.  This  is  brought  from  the  Eaft- 
Indies,  and  is  what  wc  commonly  fee  under  the 
Name  of  Cajfia  lignea. 

The  Folium  Malabathrum  is  the  Leaf  of  the 
Canneila  Sylvejlrit  Malabarica.  Com.  fl.  Mai.  68. 
Katou  Karva,  Hort.  Mai.  5.  105.  Pfeudt  Caf- 
frn  Dioftortdis.    Jonf.  Dendr.  162. 

Diofciridis  crr'd  in  faying,  this  was  a  Sort  of 
Lens  Paluftris,  for  there  is  no  Room  to  doubt 
its  being  the  Leaf  of  this  Tree,  but  the  true  and 
genuine  Leaves  are  very  feldom  fecn,  thofe  of 
the  Cinnamon  and  Cajfia  Trees  being  generally 
fent  over  for  them. 

The  Fruit  of  the  Cinnamon-tree  by  Coclion 
and  Exprcffion,  yields  an  oily  Subftance,  of 
which  Candles  are  made  for  People  of  the  firft: 
Rank ;  and  from  the  Neck  of  the  Root  they  draw 
a  fine  Kind  of  Camphir,  very  rarely  to  be  met 
with  in  Europe,  and  of  a  fpicy  Smell.J 

4.  Of  White  Cinnamon,  or  Cortex  Win* 
teranus. 

"\X7Hite  Cinnamon,  to  which  fome  give  the 
W  Namc  0f  White  Ceftm,  Coftus  corticofusy 
Winter's  Hark,  or  Winter's  Cinnamon,  becaufc 
Wiiliam  Winter  was  the  firft  who  brought  it  into 
England ;  is  the  Bark  of  the  Trunk  and  Branches 
of  a  Tree,  of  the  Size  of  a  Pear- Tree  :  The 
Branches  arc  (lender,  high,  ftraight,  and  weil 
adom'd  with  Leaves  like  thofe  of  the  Spurge 
Laurel,  but  more  delicate,  fofter,  of  a  Sea- 
Green,  and  very  fine  Smell ;  after  which  growa 
a  round  Fruit,  of  a  bcautind  red.  This  Tree 
grows  plentifully,  at  St.  Domingo  in  Guadaloupay 
all  about  the  fandv,  mountainous,  or  rocky  Parts  ; 
and  is  met  withal  in  the  Ifie  of  St.  Laurence  or 
Madagafcar,  where  it  is  call'd  Fimpi. 

The  white  Coftus  we  call  white 
has  fo  great  Conformity  with  the  rough  Cinna- 
mon, that  but  for  Colour  and  Tafte,  few  People 
could  difcover  the  Difference.  This  is  the  Bark; 
that  fome  Apothecaries  improperly  make  Ufe  of, 
inftead  of  Arabian  or  Indian  Coftus,  of  which  we 
made  Mention  already,  and  upon  that  Occafion, 
give  it  the  Name  of  Indian  Coftus ;  which  is  very 
improper,  becaufc  the  Indian  Coftus  is  a  Root  al- 
moft  unknown  to  us,  and  this  is  a  Bark  we  are 
very  well  acquainted  with.  Tho'  this  is  of  a 
warm  biting  Tafte,  and  very  aromatick,  it  is  very 
little  in  L'fc,  either  in  Medicine,  or  to  other Pur- 
pofes,  among  any  of  the  European  Nations.  It 
ought  to  be  chofen  in  fine  Pieces,  whitifh  with- 
out and  within,  clcanfed  from  its  outer  Rind, 
which  h  greyiih,  thick  and  rough,  of  a  bitine, 
acrid  Tafte,  and  a  Nutmeg  Smell.    Some  have 

thought 
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thought  this  Bark  very  ufcful  in  the  Cure  of  the 
Scurvy.  It  b  an  Ingredient  in  fume  Galenical 
Corapofitions,  and  its  /Ethereal  Oil  is  excellent 
for  the  Gout,  and  other  fuch  Difcafcs.  During 
the  hot  Seafon,  there  flows  from  the  Trunks  of 
thefe  Trees,  a  black  Gum,  fat,  and  very  odori- 
ferous :  This  is  that  which  fome  Druggifts  call 
Gum  Aloucbi,  and  oftentimes  fell  for  Gum  Ivy, 
or  Bdellium  ;  which  is  eafy  enough  to  diftinguifh, 
in  that  Gum  Ivy  i*  very  dry,  dear,  and  tranfpa- 
rent,  and  the  Bdellium  is  almoft  like  Gttm-Arabick, 
but  that  it  won't  diflblve  in  Water;  whereas  this 
Gum  is  foft  and  greafy,  of  different  Colours,  very 
dirty  and  impure. 

Cinnammum  TVtnteranum,  rolls  up  in  Pipes  like 
Cinnamon,  but  is  much  larger  and  thicker,  and 
of  a  whitilh  yellow  Colour,  very  hot,  biting,  and 
aromatick  in  Tafte,  having  the  Virtues  and  R  cliih 
of  moft  other  Spices  ;  and  is  brought  to  us  out  of 
the  TVeJ}- Indies,  from  Nevis,  Antigua,  Montfer* 
rat,  and  other  of  the  adjacent  Wands.  It  is  an 
excellent  Cephalick,  Stomachick,  Cordial,  and 
Hyfterick  :  It  attenuates  and  opens,  is  £udOrifick 
and  alexipharmick,  prevails  againft  the  Vertigo, 
Megrim,  Head-Ach,  Apoplexy,  Lethargy,  Paffy, 
and  moft  Difeafes  of  the  Head  and  nervous  Parts : 
It  ftrengthens  the  Stomach,  caufes  an  Appetite 
and  good  Digeftion,  expels  Wind,  and  is  Angular 
againft  the  Cholick,  and  griping  of  the  Guts  ; 
opens  Obftrucbons  of  the  Bowels,  and  provokes 
the  Terms :  It  is  a  good  Cordial,  ftrengthens 
the  Heart,  revives  the  Spirits  and  fortifies  the 
whole  Body,  being  excellent  againft  Faint- 
ings,  Swoon  ings,  Sicknefs  at  Stomach,  Palpi- 
tation of  the  Heart,  Ut.  u  fed  as  the  true  Cin- 
namon, in  Powder,  Water,  Oil,  or  Spirit; 
but  in  large  Quantities,  to  anfwer  the  fame  In- 
tentions. 

[The  true  Cortex  Iftnterames  is  the  Bark  of  a 
Species  of  Periclymenum,  the  Laurifolia  magella- 
niea  cortice  acri.  C.  B.  Pin.  461.  The  Cortex 
IVtnteranns,  Cortex  magellanicus.  Mont.  Exot.  8. 
But  this,  tho'  the  rigTit  and  genuine  Cortex  Win- 
ter anus,  is  feldom  feen  in  the  Shops  ,  what  we 
meet  with  in  its  Place,  is  the  Canella  Alba.  Rni. 
Hift.  The  Bark  of  the  Arbor  Beecifera  laurifolia 
eromatica  fruflu  viridi  calycuhto,  racemofo.  Phil. 
Tranf.  192.  This  grows  plentifully  in  Jamaica, 
the  Bark  has  no  Ufe  in  Medicine  but  as  a  Sucee- 
daneum,  for  and  under  the  Name  of  the  Cortex 
Wmteranus.] 

5.  Of  Clove-Cinnamon. 

THIS  is  what  we  call  improperly,  Clove- Wood : 
It  is  tlie  fecond  Bark  of  the  Trunk  and 
Branches  of  a  Tree,  wbofe  Leaves  come  very 
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near  thofc  of  the  Bay-Tree ;  after  which  there 
grows  round  Fruit,  of  the  Size  of  Gall-Nute, 
Cheuiut-eolour'd,  very  light,  which  being  broke, 
you  may  find  within  a  Kind  of  Kernel :  The 
Fruit  has  the  Smetl  and  Taftc  of  the  Clove, 
which  gave  Occallon  to  the  Anticnts  to  call  it 
Clove  or  Madagafcar  Nut,  becaufe  we  meet  with 
great  Quantities  of  thofc  Trees  in  that  Bland, 
The  Clove-Wood,  or  rather  the  Bark,  having  the 
Taftc  and  Smell  of  the  Clove,  is  at  prefent  made 
Ufe  of,  efpccially  by  the  Hawkers  and  Chandlers, 
who  -fell  it,  after  it  is  beat  to  Powder,  for  pow- 
dered Cloves,  though  the  Cloves  are  four  or  five 
Times  as  dear  as  this  Bark >  and  fo  they  deceive 
the  ignorant.  They  alfo  fell  it  whole,  pretend- 
ing that  it  19  the  Bark  of  the  Clove  Tree,  which 
is  falfe,  for  the  Clove  is  found  enly  in  the  Island 
of  Ternate,  and  this  Bark  is  from  Brafil,  or  from 
Madagafcar. 

As  it  is  a  Bark  in  fome  Ufe,  I  (hall  obferve 
that  it  ought  to  be  chofen  pick'd  clean  from  the 
outward  Bark  which  is  ufually  grey  and  knotty, 
and  of  a  dun  Colour  ;  that  it  ought  to  be  thin, 
of  a  biting  aromatick  Tafte,  and  as  nearly  ap- 
proaching the  Clove,  both  in  Smell  and  Tafte, 
as  poffib'.c  ;  but  take  care  that  what  you  buy  be 
not  mufty ,  or  rrux'd  with  thick  Bark,  that  has  nei- 
ther Tafte  nor  Smell,  as  happens  too  often.  This 
is  of  little  or  no  Ufe  in  Phyfick  ,  but  there  are 
fome  Perfons  who  make  a  Tincture  of  it  with 
Aqua  Vtteet  or  Spirit  of  Wine,  which  they  feH 
for  Tincture  or  Effence  of  Cloves:  The  Confec- 
tioners and  Perfumers  likewife  ufe  it  inftcad  of 
Cloves. 

Others  fay,  the  Clove-Bark  is  brought  to  us 
out  of  Turkey ,  and  is  almoft  in  the  Shape  of  Cin- 
namon, but  cemes  very  near  the  Colour  of 
Cloves,  and  has  the  fame  Taftc  and  Smell ;  fo 
that  the  Fragrancy  and  Odour  of  each  are  fcarce- 
ly  difcerniWe  one  from  the  other,  except  by  the 
Strength,  Cloves  being  much  ftronger  than  this 
Bark.  We  fcklom  make  Ufe  of  it  in  thefe  Parts 
of  the  World }  but  the  Natives  of  the  Country 
where  it  grows,  efteem  it  as  a  Cephalick,  and 
good  againft  the  Cholick,  Wind,  Gripings  of 
the  Guts,  Obftruclions  of  the  Courfes,  &e. 
taken  in  Powder  from  a  Dram  to  two  Drams, 
and  in  Tincture  to  an  Ounce  or  two.  There  is 
a  Water  made  of  it,  that  the  Hollanders  impofe 
upon  us  for  Clove- Water,  tho*  at  an  inconfidcr- 
able  Price,  which  is  a  good  Stomachick,  and  an 
excellent  Vehicle  to  convey  any  Cephalick  or  An- 
ticholick  Medicine  in. 

[This  is  the  Cafjia  Carycpbyllata  of  the  Shops: 
It  is  the  Bark  of  the  Caryophyllus  folio  et  fruilu 
rotunda.  Brcyn.  Pr.  2.  26.  Caryophyllus  Ar;ma~ 
thus  India  Oiddentalis  fcliit  et  fruflu  rotund*  y 
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dipyrenis,  fem'mihus  fere  trbicuhtis  plants.  Pluk. 
Aim.  88.  The  Tree  is  plentiful  in  Cubay  and 
dfewherc  in  the  ll'ejl- India. 

The  Fruit  of  this  Tree  is  frequently,  but  cr- 
roncoufly  fold  in  the  Shops  for  the  Carp'.bJfamum, 
»nd  fomctimcs  for  the  Ammum.] 

,      6.  0/  the  Peruvian  Bark. 

TH  E  Kinquina,  or  ^uina-quina,  Ptrttvian- 
Barky  or  the  Bark  againft  Fevers,  is  the  ex- 
ternal or  outward  Bark  of  the  Trunk  and  Branches 
of  a  Tree,  that  grows  plentifully  in  Peru,  from 
whence  this  is  brought  us,  by  the  Way  of  Cadiz. 
But  as  I  have  never  been  in  Peru,  to  know  how 
to  fpeak  exactly  of  the  Trees  which  produce  this 
Bark,  I  fhall  have  Rccourfe  to  Mr.  Bernard,  who 
is  a  very  honcfr.  Man,  and  very  curious  in  the 
Knowledge  of  Simples,  who  liad  a  Dcfcription  of 
the  Kinquina  given  him  from  one  who  liv'd  twenty 
Years  in  Portugal,  and  had  made  feveral  Voyages 
to  the  IPeJl- Indies,  and  to  Peru. 

A  true  Defcription  of  the  Peruvian  Batk. 

The  Kinquina  is  the  Bark  of  a  Tree  that  grows 
in  Peru,  in  the  Province  of  H%uittot  upon  the 
Mountains  near  the  City  of  Loxa.  This  Tree 
is  almoft.  the  Size  of  a  Cherry-Tree ;  the  Leaves 
arc  round  and  indented  :  It  bears  a  long  reddifh 
Flower,  from  whence  arifes  a  Kind  of  Hufk,  in 
which  is  found  a  Kernel  like  an  Almond,  flat  and 
white,  cloath'd  with  a  thin  Rind  ;  that  Bark 
which  comes  frcm  the  Trees  at  the  Bottom  of  the 
Mountains,  is  thicker,  becaufc  it  receives  in  more 
Nourifhmcnt  from  the  Earth  :  It  is  fmooth,  of  a 
whitifh  yellow  without,  and  of  a  pale  brown 
within.  That  which  comes  from  Trees  on  the 
Top  of  the  Mountains,  is  much  thinner  ;  it  is 
uneven,  browner  without,  and  of  a  higher  Co- 
lour within ;  but  the  Trees  which  grow  on  the 
Middle  of  the  Mountains,  have  a  Bark  yet 
browner  than  the  other,  and  more  rugged.  All 
thefe  Barks  arc  bitter,  but  that  from  the  Trees 
at  the  Bottom  of  the  Mountains,  lefs  than  the 
others. 

It  follows  from  hence,  that  the  Bark  of  the 
lead  Virtue,  is  that  which  grows  in  the  Iowcft 
Places,  becaufc  it  abounds  more  with  earthy  and 
watry  Parts,  than  that 'which  grows  high,  which 
for  the  contrary  Reafon,  is  better  ;  but  the  beft 
of  all,  is  that  which  grows  in  the  Middle  of  the 
Mountains,  becaufc  it  has  not  too  much  or  too 
little  Nourifhmcnt.  There  is  another  Kind  of 
.^inquina,  which  comes  from  the  Mountains  of 
Poicji,  and  is  browner,  more  aromatick,  and  bit- 
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tcrcr  than  the  former,  but  abundantly  fcarcer 
than  any  of  the  reft. 

Bcftdc  the  Qualities  remark'd  in  this  Bark, 
it  ought  to  he  heavy,  of  a  firm  Subflance,  (bund 
and  dry.  Beware  of  fuch  as  is  rotten,  or  hurt 
by  Wet,  and  fuch  as  flics  into  Duft  in  breaking, 
or  is  dirty  and  unclean,  as  it  happens  to  be  fomc- 
times  :  But  make  choice  of  fuch  as  is  in  little  thin 
Pieces,  dark  and  bhckifh  without,  with  a  little 
white  Mofs,  or  fomc  final]  Fcrn-Lcavcs  flicking 
to  it,  reddifh  within,  of  a  bitter  and  difa^reeable 
Taftc;  and  refufc  that  which  is  full  of  Threads 
when  broke,  and  of  a  RufTet  Colour  ;  and  take 
care  tlut  there  be  not  feveral  Pieces  of  Wood 
mix'd  with  it,  which  you  have  fomctimcs  flicking 
to  the  Bark.  This  was  brought  firft  into  France, 
in  the  Year  1650,  by  the  Cardinal  Lags  a  Jefuitc, 
who  having  brought  it  from  Peru,  it  was  had  in 
fuch  Vogue  in  France,  as  to  be  fold  Weight  for 
Weight  for  Gold,  but  the  Quantities  of  it  foon 
afterwards  brought  over,  quickly  leHcn'd  the 
Price. 

The  Ufe  of  this  Bark  is  for  the  Cure  of  Fevers, 
efpccially  intermitting,  for  which  Purpofc  it  is 
given  in  Subflance,  Tincture,  or  Infufion  ;  but 
as  it  is  a  Medicine  fome  People  have  an  utter 
Avcrfion  to,  and  as  the  Ufe  of  it  is  of  ill  Effect, 
unlefs  properly  applied  ;  I  would  advife  no  Body 
to  make  Ufe  of  it  without  the  Direction  of  an 
able  Phyfician.  The  extraordinary  Virtues  which 
the  Spaniards  attribute  to  this  Kinquina,  for  the 
Cure  of  Fevers,  is  the  Reafon  why  they  give  the 
Tree  that  bears  this  Bark,  the  Name  of  Palo  dt 
Calcnturis,  wnich  fignifics  the  Fever-JVocd. 

Kinakina,  £>uinquin,  Cortex  Peru- 
viana. The  Peruvian,  or  Fever-Bark,  Lemery. 
is  call'd  fo  from  the  Tree  that  produces 
it  in  Peru,  where  it  grows,  about  the  Size  of  our 
Cherry-Trccs  ;  the  Leaves  arc  round  and  indent- 
ed ;  the  Flower  is  long,  of  a  reddifh  Colour,  and 
is  fucccedcd  by  a  Pod,  which  contains  a  flat  Kind 
of  Kernel  that  is  white,  and  cnclofed  in  a  very 
thin  Skin.  There  are  two  Sorts  of  it,  one  cul- 
tivated, and  the  other  wild ;  the  cultivated  is  to 
be  prefer'd  much  before  the  other  :  It  contains  a 
great  deal  of  fix'd  Salt,  and  abounds  with  an  Oil  s 
it  cures  intermitting  Fevers  bed  ufed  in  the! 
Powder,  finely  feare'd;  from  a  Scruple  to  two 
Drams  the  Dofe  :  There  may  be  likewife  an  In- 
fufion made  of  it  in  Wine  or  Water  for  the  fame 
Intention.  Some  fay  that  Bark  is  beft  which  is 
of  the  moft  lively  Colour,  and  enclining  to  a. 
dark  Cinnamon,  mod  curled  up,  as  coming  from 
the  fmaller  Brandies  of  the  Tree,  that  breaks  of 
a  mining  Colour,  is  of  a  bitter  Tafte,  very 
aftringent  ;  or  rough  and  ftyptick  upon  the 
Tongue,  and  whitifh  outwardly :  The  thick,  flat, 
M  dark. 
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dark-colour'd,  is  nothing  fo  good  ;  and  if  it  wants 
its  bitter  Tafte  and  Stypricity,  it  is  good  for 
nothing. 

It  is  a  Specific'*  for  the  curing  of  all  Sorrs  of 
intermitting  Fevers  or  Agues  ;  and  fo  certain  it 
is  in  effecting  this  Cure,  that  it  feldom  fails  in  a 
fkilful  Man Hand:  Bcfidcs  which,  Experience 
tells  us,  it  f1  ps  Catarrhs,  and  all  Sorts  of  Fluxes  ; 
but  the  great  Ski.l  of  a  Phyfician  is  to  know  to 
whom,  when,  how  to  ufe  it,  and  how  long  : 
Firft,  confidering  the  Nature  and  Quality  of  this 
Medicine,  it  is  evident,  it  ought  not  to  be  given 
to  fuch  as  have  their  Courfes  ftopp'd  ;  or  to  fuch 
with  whom  thev  feldom  flow  kindly,  but  come 
down  pale  and  fparingly  ;  nor  yet  to  fuch  as  are 
coftivc  in  their  Bodies,  or  are  commonly  troubled 
with  a  Conftipation  of  the  Bowels  ;  for  to  fuch, 
the  Ufe  of  this  is  generally  of  ill  Conference ; 
nor  ought  it  to  be  given  in  continual  burning  Fe- 
vers, becaufe  it  fixes  the  morbifick  Matter,  ftops 
the  Pores,  and  fo  encreafes  the  Heat,  and  con- 
centers it,  that  it  infallibly  deftroys  the  Patient. 
Secondly,  when  it  ought  to  be  given,  the  Perfons 
to  whom  we  allow  it  to  be  given,  ought  to  be 
prepar'd  for  the  Ufc  of  it,  by  fome  proper  Vo- 
mits or  Purgatives,  fuch  as  the  Jpecacuana^  the 
emetick  Wine  or  Tartar  ;  and  purge  with  Glau- 
ber's Sal  Aftraiile,  or  Solutivum,  Cream  of  Tar- 
tar, and  the  like,  two  or  three  Times  at  leaft, 
before  the  Ufe  of  the  Cortex. 

Thirdly.,  You  ought  to  know  how  it  (hould  be 
given,  which  is  in  Powder,  from  a  Scruple,  or 
half  a  Dram,  to  a  Dram  or  two ;  beat  it  very 
fmall  and  fearce  it  ;  and  about  an  Hour  after  the 
Fit  is  gone  off,  put  your  Quantity  of  Powder  in 
a  Glafs  of  good  ftrong  White-White  or  Claret, 
and  drink  it  off :  There  arc  fevcral  other  Liquors 
this  may  be  taken  in,  according  to  the  Fancy  of 
the  Patient.  In  Infufion,  take  fine  Powder  of 
the  Bark  one  Ounce,  Claret  ten  Ounces ;  infufe 
four  or  five  Days,  making  it  twice  a  Day,  then 
decant  it  clear  ;  it  is  given  in  double  the  Quan- 
tity in  Infufion,  to  that  of  the  Powder,  becaufe 
vou  take  the  laft  in  Subftancc  ;  you  may  make  a 
Tincture  with  Brandy,  or  Spirit  of  Wine,  where- 
of take  half  an  Ounce. 

In  the  fourth  Place  you  ought  to  confider  how 
long,  or  often  the  Bark  ought  to  be  taken  :  Here- 
in you  mult  have  regard  to  the  Nature  of  the 
Fits,  their  Strength  and  Accidents  that  attend 
them,  as  Scafon,  Temperature,  Ufe,  &c.  In 
Children,  and  tender  Conftitutions,  the  Dofc  is 
to  be  left,  but  oftner  and  longer  continued:  In 
Trrthn  Agues,  it  ought  to  be  ufed  at  the  End  of 
the  Fit,  and  taken  at  different  Intervals,  till  the 
next  Return.  When  that  is  over  the  Remedy 
muft  be  repeated  in  the  fame  Manner,  'till  die 
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Expectation  of  another  Fit  j  what  Intervals  of 
Time  arc  to  be  obferv'd  between  each  Dofc,  de- 
pends on  the  Quantity  of  the  Powder,  or 
Strength  of  the  Infufion,  or  Length  of  the  Intcr- 
miffion  between  each  Fit :  The  ftrongcr  the  In- 
fufion, the  longer  Spate  of  Time  is  to  be  between 
each  Dofc  ;  and  if  the  Intermiflion  of  die  Fits  is 
long,  there  is  no  Need  of  repeating  the  Dofes  fo 
often,  as  if  the  Intcrmiffion  was  (hortc-r.  Yhc 
whole  Quantity,  from  the  firft  to  the  laft,  ought 
to  be  about  an  Ounce  and  half,  or  two  Ounces  ; 
let  it  be  given  an  Hour  or  two  before  Meat,  and 
two  or  three  Hours  after  ;  and  if  it  be  in  Infu- 
fion ,  let  the  Quantity  taken  be  about  tour 
Ounces. 

To  prevent  the  Return  of  the  Ague,  this  Me- 
thod ought  to  be  continued  for  eight  Days,  three 
Times  a- Day  :  Firft,  early  in  tbe  Morning,  then 
an  Hour  before  Dinner  ;  and  at  Night,'  an  Hour 
before  Supper  ;  but  if  the  Ague  mould  return 
again,  as  it  docs,  if  you  purge  after  it,  the  Ufe 
of  the  Bark  muft  be  repeated  after  die  fame 
Manner  as  before,  and  it  will  not  fail  to  produce 
the  defir'd  Effect,  which  is  abfolutcly  to  cure  the 
Ague,  fo  that  it  fhall  not  return  any  more.  But 
tho'  the  Ague  fcems  to  be  perfectly  gone,  for  fe- 
veral  Revolutions  of  Fits,  yet  it  is  neceffary  to 
condnue  the  Ufe  of  the  Remedy,  for  twelve  Days, 
by  which  Means  you  will  fecurc  the  Paricnt  a- 
gainft  any  frdh  Affault. 

It  is  at  the  End  of  the  Fit  that  the  Dofc  is 
to  be  given,  and  it  muft  be  continued  'dtl  the 
Cure  is  perfected  ;  which  in  a  fingle  and  double 
Tertian,  commonly  happens  at  the  fecond  Fit,  or 
at  mod  at  the  Third  :  The  fame  is  to  be  under- 
ftood  in  a  fingle  and  double  Quartan,  wherein  you 
have  two  whole  Days  to  give  the  Medicine  in, 
without  Interruption  t  in  which,  as  in  the  Ter- 
tian, the  Ague  is  mafter'd  at  the  third  and  fourth 
Fit,  if  not  at  the  very  firft,  which  often  happens  ; 
and  to  prevent  its  Return,  the  Ufc  of  the  Bark 
is  to  be  the  longer  continued  after  the  Cure ;  for 
'ris  the  too  hafty  Difcontinuance  of  it,  which 
caufes  the  Rclapfc,  and  puts  the  Patient  to  a  new 
Trouble  of  numing  over  the  fame  Courfe  again. 

This  Medicine  ought  not  to  he  given  at  the 
coming  on  of  the  Fit,  nor  yet  during  the  Time 
of  it;  becaufe  then,  inftcad  of  alleviating  the 
Force  and  Violence  of  the  Ague,  it  would  be 
apt,  by  Reafon  of  the  febrifick  Ferment,  to  ex- 
cite a  fiercer  Con.'jct,  and  make  the  Paroxyfm 
the  more  violent.  This  Method  being  obferv'd, 
the  Medicine  will  intercept  the  Courfe  cf  the 
Difcafe  in  its  Progress  ;  and  being  convev'd  into 
the  Mafs  of  Blood,  by  a  gentle  Motion,  it  pu- 
rifies it,  and  deftroys  the  fcvei  ifh  Ferment,  which 
would  produce  a  new  Fit.    It  ought  likewife  to 
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be  given  at  fevcral  Times,  to  produce,  gradually, 
the  wiftTd-for  Effeit  ;  and  but  a  fmall  Space  of 
Time  ought  to  be  allow'd  between  each  Dofe, 
that  the  fecond  Dofe  may  begin  its  Operation, 
when  the  Force  of  the  firft  is  over  ;  and  the  third 
may  begin  to  act,  when  the  Strength  of  the  fecond 
is  loft.  It  is  given,  in  like  Manner,  two  or  three 
Hours  after,  that  thereby  its  Virtue  may  the  bet- 
ter unite  itfelf  with  the  Chyle  in  the  Stomach,  in 
order  to  its  Entrance  into  the  Mafs  of  Blood,  to 
correct,  depurate,  and  renew  it.  If  this  Courfe 
is  purfucd>  the  Cure  is  in  a  manner  certain  and  in- 
fallible, and  it  will  hardly  be  pofliblc  for  the  Fit  to 
return  again.  When  the  Paroxyfin  is  gentle,  in 
a  good  Habit,  and  a  good  Scafon  of  the  Year, 
there  is  no  need  of  giving  it  above  five  or  fix  Days 
together,  once  or  twice  a  Day  in  the  Intermif- 
fion  ;  but  when  the  Pare xi Cms  are  ftrong,  oftner, 
as  before  directed. 

[This  is  the  Baric  cf  the  Arbor  frhrifuga  Peru- 
viana Jnetlis  Gansumaperide,  Jonf.  Dcndr.  476. 
Arbor  febrifuga  Peruviana  China  Chinm  et  Quin- 
quina et  Gannanaperidt  dicla,  R.  Hilt.  2.  1976. 
When  this  Tree  has  been  ftrippM  of  its  Bark,  in 
a  few  Months  it  produces  a  new  one,  like  the 
Cork  Tree  ;  what  we  have  is  of  three  Sorts  or 
Degrees  of  Goodneft  ;  the  firft  of  a  bitter  and 
refinous  Tafte,  not  fo  red  as  the  common  Sort ; 
the  fecond  fomething  lefs,  and  cover'd  with  a 
Mofs ;  the  third,  the  fincfr,  and  in  the  fmalleft 
Quills.  The  Ufe  of  this  Bark,  the  Spaniard!  fay, 
was  diicover'd  by  Accident,  an  Indian,  in  a  Fe- 
ver, accidentally  drinking  the  Water  of  a  Pond, 
into  which  feveral  of  thefe  Trees  were  fallen,  was 
cur'd  by  it  ;  which  made  his  Friends  and  Ac- 
quaintance fearch  into  the  Occafion,  and  fo  dis- 
cover this  ineftimable  Medicine. 

Norwithftanding  ail  the  good  Qualities  of  this 
Bark,  there  requires  the  Skill  of  an  experienced 
Praclifer  to  ufe  it  ;  for,  in  ignorant  Hands,  it  is 
capable  of  doing  as  much  harm,  as  good  in  fkil- 

7.  Of  the  Bark  of  loth  the  Mandrakes, 

THIS  is  the  Bark  of  the  Root  of  a 
Plant  that  is  diftinguiuYd  into  two 
Kinds,  Male  and  Female.  I  fhall  not 
trouble  myfelf  with  the  ufelefs  Accounts  that  the 
Antients  have  given  of  this  Root,  but  inform  you 
that  both  Sorts  are  very  fcarce  about  Paris  ;  fo 
that  the  Apothecaries  are  obliged  to  leave  out  the 
Ix:af  of  this,  as  well  as  tiut  of  Navel-wort,  in 
the  Competition  of  the  Ointment  of  Poplar  ; 
which  ts  a  great  Abufe,  k  being,  unpoftblc  that 
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the  Compofition  can-have  the  Virtues  the  Author 
of  it  defign'd,  or  that  are  now  afcrib'd  to  it, 
when  the  principal  Drugs  are  left  out.  Bcfides, 
the  Apothecaries,  inftead  of  making  this  Oint- 
ment frefh  cvtry  Year,  keep  it  two  or  three, 
which  is  contrary  to  the  Opinion  of  thofe  Authors 
who  treat  of  this,  and  fay,  that  the  cooling  Qua- 
lity of  the  Ointment  Populem  holds  not  above  a 
Year.  Thofe  Apothecaries,  about  Paris,  who 
who  will  have  this  Compofition  true,  are  forced 
to  fend  for  it  from  Montpellier  ;  by  which  means 
they  difchaigc  their  Coufcicnccs,  and  ferve  the 
Publick  faithfully. 

The  Mandrake,  as  it  grow*,  bean  large  green 
Leaves,  trailing  or  hanging  upon  the  Ground,  and 
the  Fruit  is  very  like  that  of  l\\eCo!oqtiiniida  :  We 
fell  nothing  but  the  Bark  of  the  Root,  freed  from 
its  woody  Part.  'Tis  of  an  Afh-Colour  within, 
and  a  little  more  reddifh  without,  of  fome  fmall 
Ufe  in  Phyfick,  as  it  is  put  into  fome  of  the  Ga- 
lenical Compositions.  With  the  Bark  we  have 
fometimcs  fome  of  the  Root  brought  us  cut  into 
Pieces  like  Jalap,  but  it  is  of  little  Ufe,  the  Heart 
of  it  having  no  more  Virtue  than  a  Chip. 

The  Mandrake  is  a  Plant  without  a 
Stem,  of  which  there  are  two  Kinds  :  Lemcry. 
Firft,  the  Mandragoros  Mas  fruflu  r»- 
tundo  oiTturnefart.  The  Leaves  rife  directly  from 
the  Root,  above  a  Foot  long,  broader  than  a 
Man's  Hand  in  the  Middle,  and  narrow  at  both 
Ends,  fmooth,  of  a  brownifh  green  Colour,  and 
a  difagfteable  Smell.  Among  thefe  rife  fhort 
Stalks,  each  of  which  bear  a  Flower  made  like  a 
Bell,  divided  commonly  into  five  Parts,  a  little 
hairy,  of  a  white  Colour,  inclining  to  PurpJc. 
When  the  Flower  is  gone,  it  is  fucceeded  by  a 
little  round  Apple  as  big  as  a  Medlar,  flefhy,  and 
-of  a  yellow  green  Colour :  It  contains  fome  v.  hi  to 
Seeds,  which  bear  the  Figure  of  a  fmall  K;druy. 
The  Root  is  long,  thick,  whitifh,  flit,  or  divided 
into  two  confuierablc  Branches,  fet  about  with 
lhort  Fdaments,  flender  almoft  as  Hairs ;  repre- 
senting, when  it  is  whole,  the  lower  Parts  of  a 
Man  j  from  whence  it  is  call'd  Antkropomorphay 
which  fignifics  the  Figure  of  a  Man. 

The  fecond  Sort  is  call'd  the  Female  Mandrake, 
Mandragna  Fatmina,  or  Mandragora  fhre  fubcec- 
rulet  purpurafetnte,  according  to  Tottrnefvrt,  the 
Mandrake  with  a  bluifh  purple  FloweV.  It  differs 
from  the  former,  in  that  the  Leaves  are  fmaller, 
narrower,  more  folded,  blacker,  trailing  <  n  the 
Ground,  of  a  ftrong  (linking  Smelt ;  and  that  the 
Flowers  are  bluifh,  inclining  to  PurpJc  ;  the  Fruit 
Ids  and  paler,  not  form'd  like  a  Pear,  as  feme 
Authors  will  have  it,  but  round,  fecnted,  Hill  of 
juice,  and  containing  very  fmall  black  Seeds. 
Tlic  Root  U  about  a  Foot  long,  divided  into  two 
M  2  Branches, 
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Branches,  brown  without,  white  within,  and  fur- 
niih'd  with  fome  Fibres,  but  nothing  like  the  for- 
mer. Both  Sorts  grow  in  the  hot  Countries,  in 
the  Plains,  or  mountainous  Places  ;  but  the  laft 
much  rarer.  Tbev  contain  in  them  a  great  deal 
of  Oil  and  Flegm,  but  little  Salt.  They  are  nar- 
cotick,  cooling,  ftupifying,  [$c.  applied  outward- 
ly, and  likewife  relieve  Inflammations  of  the  Eyes, 
Eryvp'Ja's  fcrophuliius  Tumours,  and  the  like. 
Tiie  Apples  are  cold  and  moift,  but  not  fo  cold  as 
the  Root.  Being  fmcird  to,  they  caufc  Sleep ; 
fo  alfo  their  Juice  taken  inwardly,  in  little  Quan- 
tities in  \\  f;ood  generous  Wine.  The  Antidotes 
■gainil  tlieir  Poifun  are  Wt  xmwood,  Rue,  Scor- 
dium,  Muftard,  Origanum,  Caftor,  Wc.  with 
Wine  and  Vinegar.  The  Antients,  by  Mandraket 
intended  another  Plant,  quite  different  from  this. 

[The  Male  is  the  Mandrogora  mas,  Dod.  Man- 
dragora  frufiu  majert,  C.  B.  Pin.  169.  The  Fe- 
male, the  Mandragtra  frufiu  Pyri,  C.  B.  Pin. 
169.  Mandragoras  fcetnina  Trag.  They  are  kept 
in  the  Gardens  of  the  Curious,  and  flower  in 
jfprii.  Our  People  who  deal  in  medicinal  Herbs, 
fell  the  Leaves  of  the  common  black  Henbane  for 
the  Unguentum  Pcpulneum,  inftead  of  thofc  of  this 
Plant.  It  was  formerly  efteem'd  to  have  a  ftrong 
narcotick  Quality,  and  order'd  to  be  given  before 
an  Amputation,  to  deaden  the  Senfe  of  Pain,  by 
ftupifying  the  Patient  ;  but  it  is  now  never  ufed 
in  fuch,  or  indeed  hardly  in  any  other  Inten- 
tions.] 

8.  Of  the  Autour  Bark. 

THIS  Bark  very  much  refembles,  in  Size  and 
Colour,  the  large  or  grofs  Cinnamon,  except 
that  it  is  more  decay  M  on  the  Outfidc,  and  of  the 
Colour  of  a  broken  Nutmeg  within,  diftinguifh'd 
with  many  little  Sparkles.  It  is  very  light  and 
fpongy,  of  an  almoft  inftpid  Taftc,  and  without 
Smell.  They  bring  it  from  the  Levant  to  Mar- 
feilles,  from  whence  it  comes  to  us.  This  is  of 
no  other  Ufe,  than  as  the  Chouan,  to  add  to  the 
Perfection  of  Carmine  Colour.  A  Perfon  afl'ur'd 
me  that  it  grew  about  Paris,  and  gave  me  a 
Piece  of  a  Bark,  which  is  Something  like  it,  but 
of  a  bitter  Tafte,  and  an  earthy  Colour,  with- 
out any  Sparkles. 

[This  is  never  fecn  in  the  Shops,  nor  ufed  in 
Medicine.] 

9.  Of  the  Cork-Tree. 

CORK,  which  the  Latins  call  Suber, 
is  the  outward  Bark  of  the  Trunk 
of  a  Tree,  which  grows  plentifully  in 
Spain*  Italy,  and  Franct,  chiefly  in  Gaftony,  and 
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upon  the  Pyrenees.  The  Leaves  of  thefe  Tree* 
are  of  a  moderate  Size,  green  on  the  upperfidc, 
and  wliitifli  underneath,  indented  all  round  ;  it 
bears  Acorns  like  thofe  of  the  Oak. 

When  the  Inhabitants  of  thofe  Parts  would  ga- 
ther this  Commodity,  they  take  off  the  Bark  of 
thefe  Trees  from  the  Top  to  the  Bottom,  and  af- 
ter put  one  Piece  upon  another,  to  a  reafonibk? 
Height,  in  a  Pit  or  Ditch  that  is  full  of  Water  ; 
and  having  loaded  it  with  Weights  to  keep  it 
down,  they  leave  it  in  this  Condition  for  fome 
Time,  and  when  it  is  fwcll'd,  foak'd,  and  laid 
ftrait,  they  remove  it  to  another  Ditch,  and  fo  to 
a  third  and  fourth  ;  and  after  that  take  it  out  of 
the  Water  to  dry  :  Which  being  done,  it  is  trans- 
ported in  Bales  to  different  Parts  of  the  World. 

Chufe  your  Cork  in  fine  Boards,  all  of  a  Piece, 
not  full  of  Knots  or  Chinks,  of  a  moderate 
Thicknefs,  yellowiih  without  and  within,  and 
fuch  as  is  even  when  it  is  cut.  We  commonly 
call  this  Cork,  white  Cork  of  France  ;  becaufe 
this  Sort  is  prcpar'd  in  Guienne,  chiefly  from  Bay- 
ome,  from  whence  almoft  all  that  is  ufed  in 
France  comes.  We  bring  from  the  fame  Parts 
another  Kind  of  Cork,  which  we  call  Spanijh  Cork, 
and  which,  to  be  fine,  ought  to  be  light,  plain, 
bkckifh  without,  as  if  it  had  been  bum'd,  ycl- 
lowifli  within,  and  eafy  to  cut,  not  rotten  ;  but 
take  the  thickeft  Sort  you  can  get,  that  being  much 
more  efteem'd,  and  dearer  than  the  thin.  A 
Friend  of  mine  afl'ur'd  me,  that  the  Blackneft  of 
this  Cork  proceeded  from  nothing  elfe,  but  that  it 
was  ftecp'd  in  Sea- Water  inftead  of  frefli  Water. 

The  Ufe  of  this  is  too  well  known  to  need  any 
Account  of  it  ;  I  fhall  only  tell  you  it  is  of  fome 
fmall  Ufe  in  Medicine,  as  to  ftop  Bleeding,  being 
reduced  to  Powder,  or  put  into  fome  aftringent 
Liquor :  Burn'd,  and  mix'd  with  the  Unguentum 
Populneum,  it  is  very  proper  for  the  Pdes.  The 
Spaniards  burn  Cork  into  an  extraordinary  fine 
Black,  which  is  wliat  we  call  Spanijb  Black,  and 
is  ufed  for  fevcral  Sorts  of  Work. 

Suber  Latifclium,  the  broad-leav'd 
Cork,  according  to  J.  Bauhin,  Gerard  Lemery. 
and  Parkin  fan;  or  the  Suber  Lati folium 
perpetuo  Virens  of  Toumefort,  the  broad-leav'd 
Cork  that  is  always  green  ;  is  a  Tree  of  a  mode- 
rate Height,  very  much  rcfcmbling  the  Oak,  but 
the  Trunk  is  thicker,  bearing  fewer  Boughs,  and 
the  Bark  is  a  great  deal  thicker,  very  light,  fpun- 
gy,  of  an  Afh-colour,  tending  towards  a  Yellow, 
which  is  taken  from  the  Tree  ftrft,  and  afterwards 
freed  from  an  inner  Bark  ;  the  Leaves  are  like  the 
Holm  Oak,  but  much  larger  and  longer,  fofter, 
greener  on  the  Outfide,  fometimes  a  little  indent- 
ed ;  the  Cups  and  the  Acorns  are  alfo  like  thofe 
of  the  Oak.  This  Tree  grows  in  the  hot  Coun- 
tries, 
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tries,  as  Spain,  Itafy,  towards  the  Pyrenees,  and 
in  G aft 9* j  ;  that  which  grows  in  Spain  is  different 
from  thofe  that  grow  about  the  Pyrenees  and  in 
Gafcony,  in  that  the  Bark  is  black  on  the  outward 
Surface,  and  the  Leaves  continue  green  all  the 
Winter  ;  whereas  they  fall  from  the  others  at  the 
End  of  Autumn. 

The  Acorn  of  the  Cork  is  aflringent,  and  pro- 
per in  the  Wind  Cholick  ;  the  Dole  is  from  about 
a  Scruple  to  a  Dram  ;  it  contains  a  great  deal  of 
Oil  and  little  Salt ;  but  the  Bark  lias  lefs  of  the 
Salt,  and  more  of  the  Oil  ;  it  is  dcterfive  and 
afrringent  ;  it  (lops  the  Hemorrhoids  and  Bclly- 
Aches,  being  beat  to  Powder  :  It  is  proper  to  heal 
the  Piles,  being  burn'd  and  applied  outwardly. 

[This  is  the  Bark  of  the  Suber  Lati folium  per- 

ruo  virtns,  C.  B.  Pin.  424.  Suber  Latifolium, 
B.  1.  103.  It  is  kept  in  the  Gardens  of  the 
Curious.  The  remarkable  Property  of  this  Tree 
is,  its  bearing,  the  Lofs  of  its  Bark  without  Da- 
mage, and  producing,  in  Time,  a  new  one.] 

10.  Of  the  Capers  Bark. 

TH  E  Cortex  Capparis,  or  Cappers  Bark,  is  the 
Bark  of  the  Tree  of  that  Name  ;  it  is 
brought  dry  from  Italy  and  Provence.  It  mould 
be  chofen  new,  and  of  a  piercing  bitter  Tafte.  It 
is  warm  and  diurctick,  cleanfing  and  detergent :  It 
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is  given  in  Swellings  and  Hardnefs  of  the  Spleen, 
and  is  an  Ingredient  in  fome  Compofitions. 

[This  is  the  Bark  of  the  Root  of  the  Capparis 
roiundioreftlio,  Ger.  748.  Capparis  Spinsfa  folio 
retundo,  R.  Hill.  2.  1629.  The  Capers,  fo  com- 
mon in  Pickle  with  us,  arc  the  Buds  of  the  Flower* 
of  the  fame  Tree. 

There  arc  belides  a  great  many  Sorts  of  Barks, 
in  which  we  have  no  Trade  ;  a?  the  Bwtrk  of  the 
Root  and  Trunk  of  the  Tree  call'd  A  facer,  the 
Coru,  and  Htvorahe,  and  others,  which  we  have 
but  little  of,  and  which  neverthelefs  arereckon'd 
good  Medicines,  as  may  be  fcen  in  Authors, 
who  liave  wrote  Hiltories  of  Indian  Drugs,  to 
which  the  Readcar  may  have  Recourfe ;  but  as 
many  People  make  Ufe  of  Mace  in  Bloody-Fluxes, 
fome  fell  this  Macer  in  the  room  of  that,  belie- 
ving it  to  be  the  fame  Tiling,  though  there  is  a 
vaft  Difference,  this  being  the  Bark  of  a  Tree, 
but  Mace  the  covering  of  the  Nutmeg. 

[The  Coru  Bark  is  the  Coru  of  Acofia,  Gari- 
eas,  &c.  The  Hivorabe,  properly  Hyvourabe,  a 
Brafdian  Word,  fignifying  a  fcarce  Thing,  is  the 
Hyvourabe  of  Tbevet  ;  and  the  Macer  the  Bark 
of  the  Ulmo  affinis  vafculis  Alembranaciis  et  femine 
intus  inclufo  compofito,  R.  Hift.  2.  1799.  But  as 
thefe  are  never  ufed,  or  heard  of  with  us,  a  more 
particular  Account  of  them  would  be  foreign  to 
the  Intent  of  this  Work.] 

ok  of  BARK  S. 
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Of  LEAVES. 


PREFACE. 

"t  Mean  by  Leaves  the  Verdure  of  Trees,  Shrubs,  and  Plants,  and  Jhall  therefore  only 
j_  comprehend,  in  this  Book,  the  Leaves  -which  iffue  from  the  Branches  or  Stalks  of  Trees 
or  Plants,  as  thefe  Parts  of  Plants  only  ought  to  be  called  by  that  Name.  Some  ufe  the 
Word  Leaf  for  the  component  Parts  of  Flowers,  as  Rofes,  Tulips,  and  others  ;  calling  them 
Rofe  Leaves,  &c .  But  as  I  have  not  follow' d  that  Method,  I  Jhall  here  only  treat  of  the 
green  Leaves  which  grow  from  the  Stalks,  and  not  of  thofe  colour* d  Leaves  which  compefe  the 
Flowers  of  Rofes,  &c. 

Jn  this  Book  I  fkall  alfo  treat  of  fuch  Leaves  as  are  worked  for  Ufe ;  as  the  Tobacco, 
and  fucb  as  we  have  the  FsecuJaj,  or  the  Salts  drawn  from  j  as  the  Anil  or  Indigo,  thi 
Kali  or  Glaffwort,  and  others.  1,  Of 
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Pond* 


i.  Of  Dittany  of  Crete. 

TH  E  Ditanny  of  fifcrfr,  or  Gw- 
«//<7,  is  a  Plant  of  two  or  three 
Feet  high,  whole  Leaves  are 
of  the  Size  and  Shape  of  a  Man's  Thumb,  white 
and  woolly  both  on  the  upper  and  under  Side  ; 
after  which  rife  Flowers  in  Spikes  of  a  Violet 
Colour.  This  Plant,  which  is  very  beautiful  to 
look  upon,  grows  plentifully  jn  the  Iflc  of  Candia, 
from  whence  it  takes  its  Name. 

Chufe  your  Dittany  frefli  and  new,  with  fine, 
white,  large,  thick,  fort,  woolly  Leaves,  of  a 
fweet  aroma  tick  Tafte,  agd  prefer  fuch  as  is  fur- 
nifh'd  with  the  decpeft  blue  Flowers  you  can  gtt, 
and  refufe  fuch  as  has  fmall  Leaves,  not  hairy, 
and  where  you  meet  with  it  fuller  of  little  Sticks 
than  Leaves.  This  Dittany  is  of  fome  Ufc  in 
Phyfick,  becaufe  of  its  warm  aromatick  Quality, 
and  is  an  Ingredient  in  the  Venice  Treacle,  and 
fome  other  Preparations. 

Origanum  Crtticum  lati/olium  tomen- 
Lemtry.  to/urn,  feu  diclamnut  Crtticus  of  Tour- 
uefort,  is  a  Kind  of  Origanum,  or  a 
fine  white  Plant  agreeable  to  the  Eye  :  The  Stalks 
grow  about  two  Feet  high,  hairy,  a  little  pur- 
plilh,  divided  into  Branches  or  Twigs  ;  the 
Leaves  are  of  the  Bigneft  of  the  Nail  of  the 
Thumb,  roundifli  and  pointed,  with  a  fmall  End, 
cover'd  on  both  Sides  with  a  white  Down,  odori- 
ferous, and  of  an  acrid  pungent  Tafte  ;  the 
Flowers  grow  foike-falhion  on  the  Top  of  the 
Branch,  of  a  purple  Colour  ;  when  the  Flower 
is  gone,  there  follow  four  Seeds  that  are  almoft 
round,  enclofed  in  a  Covering  that  fcrves  as  a 
Cup  to  the  Flower  ;  the  Roots  are  fmall  and  nu- 
merous. It  grows  in  Candia,  on  Mount  Ida, 
from  whence  it  is  brought  dry.  The  Leaves  are 
aperitive,  cordial,  proper  to  provoke  the  Terms 
in  Women,  to  haftcn  Labour-Pains,  to  open  and 
remove  Obftru&ione,  to  refift  Poifon,  and  drive 
away  malignant  Humours  by  Tranfpiration.  It 
is  given  in  Powder  for  all  the  fame  Purpofcs  : 
Dofc  to  a  Dram,  and  half  an  Ounce  of  the  De- 
ception, or  Tinflure,  in  White  Wine,  for  Sick- 
nefs  at  the  Stomach. 

[This  is  the  Diclamnui  Crtticus,  C.  B.  Pin. 
222.  Park.  27.  Diclamnui  Crtticus,  five  verus, 
J.  B.  3.  253.  Its  Place  of  Growth  is  the  Ifland 
from  whence  it  has  its  Name,  but  it  is  cultivated 
every  where  in  the  Gardens  of  the  Curious  ;  it 
flowers  in  J</iy  j  it  has  been  look'd  on  as  a  vulne- 
rary Cordial,  (jfc.  but  is  little  cfteem'd  at  prefent, 
and  fcarce  ever  used  but  as  an  Ingredient  in  fome 
of  our  Compoiitions.J 


2.  Of  Poley  Mountain. 

THERE  are  two  Sorts  of  Poley 
Mountain,  the  White  and  the  Pomet. 
Yellow  ;  the  Yellow  Poley  Mountain  is 
a  Plant  of  the  Height  of  half  a  Foot,  having  fmall 
thick  indented  Leaves,  garnifti'd  above  and  bojow 
with  a  fine  yellow  Down,  inclining  to  a  Gild 
Colour,  and  the  Flowers  around  of  a  Gold  Co- 
lour, very  fine  to  look  upon  ;  of  an  aromatick 
Smell,  and  bitter  Tafte.  This  little  Plant  grows 
plentifully  upon  the  Mountains  and  high  Hills 
about  Prwmce  and  Languedoc ;  it  is  brought  to 
us  in  little  Bunches  with  the  White,  which  grows 
in  the  Plains,  or  by  the  Way  Sides,  chieflv  in 
fandy  or  other  dry  Places,  being,  notwithstand- 
ing, very  different  from  the  former,  in  that  the 
Leaves  arc  much  left,  and  not  fo  woolly,  bitterer, 
and  altogether  white  ;  they  are  ufed'  in  fevcral 
Competitions,  and  arc  counted  alexiphannick 
and  cordial.  Chufe  fuch  as  are  newly  gather'd 
with  their  Flowers  on,  of  a  bitter  and  difagree- 
able  Tafte. 

Polium  Montanum,  or  Poley  Moun- 
tain, is  a  Plant  whereof  there  arc  two 
Sorts,  one  yellow,  and  the  other  white  ; 
the  firft  is  call'd  Polium  Montanum  luteum,  by 
Tour nt fort  ;  or  Polium  Montanum  vuigare,  by 
Parkinfan  :  It  is  of  a  fmall  Height,  very  hairy 
and  woolly,  bearing  a  great  many  (lender,  round, 
hard,  woody  Stalks  ;  the  Leaves  are  fmall,  ob- 
long, thick,  and  indented  ;  the  Flowers,  fays 
Mr.  Toumefort,  are  divided  into  five  Leaves,  as 
the  Germander  Flower ;  when  that  is  dropp'd, 
fmall  round  Seeds  follow,  that  are  enclos'd  in  a 
Covering,  which  ferns  as  a  Cup  to  the  Flower  : 
This  Plant  grows  on  mountainous  and  rocky 
Places  in  Languedoc,  Provence,  and  Davpbmt. 

The  fecond  Sort  is  call'd  Polium  Montanum  al- 
bum, by  Toumefort,  Sec.  and  the  Poley  Mountain 
of  Mtntpellier,  by  others.  It  differs  from  the 
former,  in  that  the  Stalks  lie  upon  the  Ground  ; 
the  Leaves  are  left,  and  not  fo  full  of  Cotton  ; 
the  Flowers  arc  whiter,  and  left  fcentcd.  This 
Plant  grows  not  only  on  the  Mountains  and  hilly 
Places,  but  likewife  in  the  fandy  dry  Plains,  by 
the  Road  Sides,  in  Langutdoc  and  Prroatce.  The 
Yellow  is  the  beft  and  mo  ft  valued  in  Phyfick. 
This  Plant  yields  a  great  de..l  of  exalted  Oil  and 
volatile  Salt ;  the  Tops  are  chiefly  that  which  they 
call  hi  Latin,  Coma  Polti,  or  P shy- Hair. 

They  are  aperitive,  cephalick,  fudortfick,  vul- 
nerary, provoke  Urine  and  the  Terms,  refift  Pu- 
trefaction, fortrfy  rhe  Brain,  and  expel  malignant 
Vapours  from  the  Head  and  Heart. 

[The 
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[The  "White  is  the  Polium  Motdanum  album  of 
mod  Authors  ;  PeCum  Montanwn  Monfpeliacum, 
Park.  24.  this  is  common  in  France  and  Italy  ; 
The  Yellow  is  the  Pclium  Mentanum  luttum  of 
moil  Authors  ;  the  Polium  Alcntamim  vulgare, 
Park.  24.  this  grows  in  Spain  and  fome  Parts  of 
France  ;  they  arc  both  kept  in  the  Gardens  of 
the  Curious  here.  There  arc  alfo  two  other  Spe- 
cies or  this  Plant,  call'd  Officinal,  which  arc  the 
Polium  alterum  of  the  Shops  ;  the  Polltan  Lavcn- 
dula  folio,  C.  B.  Pin.  220.  Pclium  Lavendulx 
folio  ftre  albo,  Ger.  Em.  695.  and  the  Polium 
Mentanum  Officinarum  of  the  Catalogues  of  the  Of- 
ficinal Plants  in  Cbtlfta  Garden  ;  this  is  the  Pclium 
Maritimum  ereclum  Monfpeliacum,  C.  B.  Pin. 
221.  Polium  Alonfpejfularum,  J.  B.  3.  299. 
Thcfc  have  all  the  lame  Virtues,  but  arc 
little  regarded  in  the  prefent  Practice.] 

3.  Marum,  or  Herb  Majlick. 

TH  E  Marum  is  a  little  Plant  that 
looks  pretty  to  the  Eye  ;  the 
Leaves  arc  grceniftj,  very  fmall,  and 
Spear-pointed  ;  the  Tafte  very  bitter  and  difa- 
grceable,  and  therefore  it  is  call'd  Marum  qua  ft 
Amarum,  as  bsing  bitter.  After  the  Leaves 
come  Flowers  in  Spikes,  almoft  like  thofe  of  La- 
vender, which  are  of  a  purple  Colour,  and  ftrong 
fcentcd. 

This  Plant  grows  plentifully  in  the  Ifles  of  Hy- 
rres,  near  Thtuhn,  from  whence  thofe  who  have 
occafion  for  it  may  have  it  brought.  Chufe  it 
frefh,  odoriferous,  furnifh'd  with  i  lowers,  and  as 
green  as  pofliblc.  It  is  little  ufed  in  Phyfick,  on- 
ly in  the  Compofition  of  the  Troches  of  Hedycroi, 
and  the  like  ;  but  Apothecaries  frequently  fub- 
ftitute  Amaracus,  which  is  what  they  call  Sweet 
Marjoram,  in  its  Place. 

Marum  is  a  Plant  that  has  two  Spe- 
Ltmtry.  cies  ;  the  firft  is  call'd  Ontmadrys  Ala- 
ritima  incana  frutefcens  foliis  laneeolatis, 
according  to  Tournefort,  which  is  the  hoary  Sea- 
Germander,  with  Spear-pointed  Leaves.  It  is  a 
Sort  of  Germander,  or  a  little  Plant  which  grows 
kke  Thyme,  with  a  great  many  Branches,  or 
little  round  Twigs,  woody  and  whitifti,  covcrM 
with  Leaves  larger  than  thofe  of  Garden-Thyme, 
and  liker  Wild  Thyme  5  the  Flowers  like  thofe 
of  Germander,  of  a  purple  Colour ;  when  the 
Flower  is  gone,  it  bears  in  its  Place  four  Seeds 
that  are  almoft  round  :  The  whole  Plant  has  an 
odoriferous  Smell,  and  a  piquant  biting  Tafte  : 
It  grows  in  the  hot  Countries,  but  is  introduced 
now  into  mod  Gardens. 

The  fecond  Kind  is  the  Aiarum  vtlgare  ; 
which  is  aPlant  whofe  Stalks,  Branches  and  Leaves, 
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are  like  Marjoram,  but  fometfnng  higher ;  for  thi» 

grows  near  two  or  three  Feet  high,  being  woody, 
and  extending  it  Branches  ;  it  haJ  fome  Refem- 
blance  to  the  firft  Sort  of  Marum,  but  is  larger, 
whiter,  and  of  a  bitter  finart  Tafte ;  the  Flowers 
and  Seeds  are  like  thofe  of  Thyme  ;  the  Root  is 
woody,  and  all  the  Plant  of  a  ftrong  Smell,  that 
is  aromatick  and  agreeable  enough  ;  tta  b.ft  is 
that  which  grows  in  Spain,  and  other  hot  Coun- 
tries ;  it  requires  a  dry  ftony  Ground  ;  both 
Sorts  abound  with  Plentyof  Oil  and  volatile  Salt, 
with  a  little  Phlegm.  The  Marum  is  cephalick, 
ftomachick,  fudorifick,  vulnerary,  and  uterine, 
beiiif*  good  agalnft  all  cold  ai>d  moift  Difeafes  of 
thofe  Parrs,  Cramps,  Convulfions,  Burftings, 
Strangury,  and  the  Bi  rings  of  mad  Dogs,  Ser- 
pents, and  other  venomous  Bcafts,  being  a  fa- 
mous Alcxipharmicic  It  is  likewife  ufeful  in  all 
malignant  and  peftilential  Fevers.  Dofe  from  a 
Dram  to  two  Drams.  The  Herb  is  of  the  Na- 
ture of  Origanum  and  Sweet  Marjoram,  and  has 
all  their  Virtues.  The  diftuTd  Oil  may  be  given 
from  two  Drops  to  fix,  againft  cold  Head-aches, 
Megrims,  Vertigos,  Apcplexies,  Lethargies,  Pal- 
fies,  Weakncfs  of  the  Nerves,  &c. 

[The  Marum  of  the  Shops*  is  the  Marum  vul- 
gar e,  Park.  12.  Tbymbra  Hifpanica  Major  mix 
foli«,  Tourn.  Inft.  197.  It  is  kept  in  Gardens, 
and  flowers  in  July.  It  is  accounted  a  Cepha- 
lick,  Sudorifick,  and  Aperitive,  but  is  (cldom 
ufcd.J 

4.  Of  the  Indian- Leaf. 

TH E  Folium  Indian,  TJjamalapatra, 
Malabathrvm,    or  Indian- Leaf  Pa  met. 
comes  from  a  large  Tree  that  grows  in 
the  Eajl- Indies,  about  Combeqa. 

The  Anrients  knew  as  little  of  this  Leaf  as  of 
many  other  Drugs,  fome  having  writ  that  it  was 
found  fwimming  upon  feveral  Lakes  in  the  Indies  : 
But  the  rnoft  rational  Opinion  is,  that  this  Leaf 
comes  from  aTrce  of  the  Size  of  the  Lemon.  Among 
the  Leaves  grow  fmall  Berries,  very  like  thofe  of 
Cinnamon,  except  that  tbey  are  lefs.  Some  of 
thefe  Leaves  have  on  their  Under-Side  a  Kind  of 
little  Bladder,  of  die  Bigncfs  of  a  Pm's-Head, 
which  fome  People  will  have  to  be  the  Seed. 

I  cannot  underftand  for  what  Rcafon  the  An- 
ticnti  made  ufe  of  this  Leaf  in  the  Compofition 
of  Treacle,  fince  it  is  almoft  without  Smell  or 
Tafte  ;  notwithftanding,  I  cannot  pofitivcly  af- 
firm that  they  were  to  blame  in  it,  becaufe  when 
it  is  frefti  gather 'd  it  may  have  both  ;  but  I  never 
could  find  that  it  had  any  fcnfible  Qttdity  at  all  ; 
however,  as  I  am  not  able  to  pre^  cm  the  Ufe  of 
it,  or  hinder  its  Sale,  i  frail  direct  you  u>  chufe 
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it  in  fair  Leaves,  large,  and  the  greeneft  and  leaft 
broken  that  may  be. 

Folium  Indum,  feu  Malabathrum,  or 
Ltmery.  the  Indian-Leaf,  is  the  Size  of  one's 
Hand,  like  the  Lemon-Leaf,  of  a  pale 
green,  fmooth,  and  mining,  having  three  Nerves 
that  run  length-ways  upon  it.  It  grows  upon  a 
Tree  that  is  found  in  Cambaja,  from  whence  it 
is  brought  dry'd.  Authors  advife  us  to  chufe  the 
frefheft,  having  a  weak  Smell  when  bruifed,  like 
Cloves,  and  of  an  aromatick  Tafte ;  but  none  of 
the  Leaves  that  are  brought  to  us  have  any  thing 
of  thefe  Virtues,  but  appear  perfectly  infipid  and 
taftelefs.  By  a  chymical  Diftillation  it  affords  an 
Oil  and  a  flegmatick  Spirit,  which  contains  fome 
little  Salt  in  it.  This  Leaf  is  hot  and  dry,  agree- 
ing in  Nature  and  Virtues,  as  they  will  have  it, 
with  Spikenard,  or,  as  others,  with  Mace.  It  is 
warming,  digefting,  and  Strengthening  ;  comforts 
a  cold  Stomach,  and  helps  Digcftion.  The  Pow- 
d«r  is  diurctick,  ftomachick,  alexipharmick,  and 
an  Antidote  againft  the  Plague.  Dofc  from  half 
a  Dram  to  a  Dram.  A  Tincture  of  it  in  Wine 
or  Brandy  caufes  a  fweet  Breath  ;  bathed  on  the 
Eye-lids,  it  ftrengthens  the  Eyes,  flops  the 
Rheum,  and  abates  the  Inflammation. 

[See  a  more  perfect  Account  of  this  Leaf  at  the 
End  of  the  Chapter  of  Cinnamon,  where  it  na- 
turally came  under  Consideration,  as  the  Leaf  of 
one  of  the  Trees  of  that  Species.  J 

5.  Of  Tea. 

TH  E  Tea,  which  the  People  of  Chi- 
na and  Japan  call  Cha,  or  Tcha, 
is  the  Leaf  of  a  little  Shrub  which 
grows  plentifully  about  Pekin  and  Nankin  in  Chi- 
ua,  and  in  feveral  Parts  of  Japan ;  This  is  rcc- 
Icon'd  the  belt,  and,  from  its  excellent  Qualities, 
is  call'd  the  Flower  of  Cha,  or  Thee.  It  is  a  flen- 
dcr  green  Leaf,  pointed  at  one  End,  and  round- 
ifh  at  the  other,  and  a  little  cut  or  indented 
round  about  ;  and  in  the  Middle  of  each  Leaf 
there  runs  a  Filament,  or  String,  from  whence 
proceed  a  Number  of  little  Fibres.  In  a  Word, 
it  is  of  the  Shape  of  the  Figure  reprefented  in  the 
Plate,  which  was  taken  from  a  Branch  which  was 
given  me  by  a  Pet  Ton  of  Probity,  who  brought  it 
from  Hollami.  Among  the  Leaves,  prow  fcvcral 
Hufks,  which  arc  each  of  the  Size  of  one's  Fin- 
ger's End,  of  a  very  particular  Shape,  in  each  of 
which  arc  found  two  or  three  Seeds  of  the  Figure 
of  the  Areca,  of  a  Moufe-colour'd  Grey  with- 
out, and  within  having  a  white  Kernel,  very 
fubjeci  to  be  worm-eaten. 

This  Jupan  Tea  differs  not  from  that  of  China, 
but  only  as  the  Ltavcs  arc  much  fmallcr,  and  the 
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Tafte  and  Smell  more  agreeable,  and  it  is  ufuafly 
of  a  finer,  clearer  green.  This  Difference  of 
Smell,  Tafte  and  Colour,  has  raifed  the  Price  ; 
fo  that  the  Japan  Tea,  as  defcrib'd  before,  which 
is  the  true  Sort,  of  the  fine  Violet  Flavour,  will 
fell  for  two  Thirds  more  than  that  of  China. 

The  Tea  which  the  Dutch,  Englijh,  and  other 
Nations  bring  us,  is  in  little  curl'd  or  tivifted 
Leaves,  as  it  is  now  fold  among  us,  and  it  thus 
prepared  by  the  Natives  of  the  Country  j  who, 
after  they  have  gathcr'd  it,  dry  it  gently  before 
the  Fire,  and  the  Leaves,  in  drying,  curl  up  juft 
as  we  now  fee  them.  And  that  the  Buyer  may 
not  be  impofed  on  in  this  Commodity,  which  al- 
ways bears  a  considerable  Price,  let  him  chufe 
that  which  is  the  greeneft,  the  beft  fcentcd,  and 
which  is  as  little  broke  into  Duft  or  fmall  Pow- 
der as  poflible,  and  prefer  that,  as  I  have  ob- 
ferv'd,  which  comes  from  Japan,  before  that  of 
China. 

The  Tea  is  fo  much  in  vogue  with  the  EaJJern 
People,  that  there  arc  very  few  who  do  not  drink 
it ;  and  the  French  fome  Years  ago  had  it  in  univer- 
fal  Eitcem  ;  but  Since  Coffee  and  Chocolate  have 
been  introdue'd  into  that  Country,  there  is  no- 
thing near  the  Quantity  ufed  as  was  before.  I 
fhall  fay  nothing  of  its  Virtues,  but  refer  you  to 
fuch  Authors  as  have  treated  particularly  of  it, 
efpccially  the  Sicurs  de  Four  and  de  Blegny. 

I  cannot  pals  over  this  Article,  without  faying 
fomcthing  of  the  Flower  of  Tea  ;  the  Pcrfon 
who  gave  me  the  Leaves,  made  me  at  the  fame 
Time  a  Prefent  of  a  Sort  of  Tea  entirely  diffe- 
rent from  the  common  Tea,  in  that  it  is  of  a 
blackiSh  brown  Colour,  and  more  of  the  Shape  of 
a  Flower  than  a  Leaf ;  and,  whether  this  be  a 
Ixaf  or  a  Flower,  it  is  fo  valued  bv  the  Dutch, 
that  they  fell  it  Weight  for  Weight  for  Gold, 
which  is  about  four  Pounds  an  Ounce  ;  as  well 
by  reafon  of  the  fmall  Quantity  they  get  of  it,  as 
for  its  agreeable  Smell  and  Tafte,  particularly 
when  it  is  new,  in  which  it  abundantly  excels  the 
true  Japan  Tea. 

The  chief  Reafon  that  t^is  is  become  fuch  a 
good  Commodity  to  buy  in  Eurcpe,  is  becaufc  the 
Dutch,  Uc.  have  it  in  Exchange  for  Sage,  which 
the  Japonefe  and  Chinefe  arc  great  Lovers  of  ; 
which  is  not  without  Reafon,  ftnee  we  have  not  a 
Plant  that  is  endow'd  with  more  Virtues  than 
Sage,  efpccially  that  Sort  which,  for  its  lingular 
Guodncfs,  is  call'd  Sage  *f  Virtue  among  as,  and 
is  the  fame  with  the  French  Sage  ;  and  it  is  cer- 
tain, that  if  this  grew  in  India,  it  would  be  much 
more  valued  ;  but  becatife  it  is  common,  we  make 
no  Account  of  it,  notwithstanding  the  Latin 
Proverb,  Cur  merietur  /">rxo,  cni  Salvia  erejeit  in 
hcrto  {■   Why  fhould  any  body  die  that  has  Sage 
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m  his  Garden  ?  So  that  we  need  not  wonder  if 
the  Chinefe,  &c.  exchange  Tea  for  it. 

It  may  not  be  improper  in  this  Place  to  refute 
the  Error  into  which  the  Author  of  a  Treatifc  of 
Tea,  Coffee,  &c.  has  fallen,  when  he  fays  that 
this  Tea  produces  a  black;  I  h  Seed,  which  he  faw 
brought  into  France ;  but  he  was  wrong  infbrm'd, 
finte  the  Fruit  of  the  Tea,  as  I  have  laid  before, 
is  of  the  Shape  of  the  Areca,  and  the  Size  of  an 
Acorn  cut  in  two,  and  is  cover' J  with  a  thin 
Shell,  of  a  Chefnut  Colour.  This  Author  ob- 
ferves,  that  there  is  a  febrifuge  Syrup  made  of 
Tea,  to  which  he  attributes  great  Virtues,  which 
thofe  who  defire  to  know  faitlicr  of  may  confult 
bis  Treatifc  for. 

The,  or  Tfta,  is  a  very  little  Leaf, 
Lemery.  which  is  brought  dry'd  from  China,  "Ja- 
pan, and  Siam.  It  grows  upon  a  fmall 
Shrub,  from  whence  it  is  gather'd  in  the  Spring, 
at  which  Time  it  is  little  and  tender.  The  Fi- 
gure or  Shape  of  it  is  oblong,  pointed,  thin,  a 
little  indented  on  the  Sides,  of  a  green  Colour. 
The  Flower  is  compofed  of  five  white  Leaves, 
form'd  like  a  Rofe,  and  fome  Stamina  ;  which, 
when  gone,  is  fucceeded  by  a  thick  Cod,  like  a 
Hazel-Nut,  of  a  Chefnut  Colour,  in  which  are 
found  two  or  three  Nuts  or  Berries,  which  con- 
tain in  each  a  little  Kernel,  of  an  ill  Tafte.  The 
Root  is  fibrous,  and  fpreads  upon  the  Surface  of 
the  Earth.  This  Shrub  flourifhes  equally  in  rich 
or  poor  Ground.  The  Leaf  is  more  ufed  for 
Pleafure  in  the  Liquor  we  call  Tea,  than  for  any 
medicinal  Purpofe  ;  but  it  has  a  great  many  good 
Qualities,  for  it  lightens  and  rclrcflics  the  Spi- 
rits, fuppreffes  Vapours,  prevents  and  drives 
away  Drowfincfs,  ftrengthens  the  Brain  and 
Heart,  haftens  Digeftion,  provokes  Urine,  eleanfes 
or  purifies  the  Blood,  and  is  pioper  againft  the 
Scurvy. 

[Tea  is  the  Leaf  of  the  Styraci  IS  Euonymo 
Media  affinis.  The  Sinen/tum  five  Tfta  Japonen- 
fi<w,  fore  niveo,  fttnplici  &  plem,  Br.  Pr.  2.  98. 
Thea  frutex  fclio  Ccraft,  fiore  Rofa  fylvejlris, 
fruclu  unieocco,  briecco,  IS  ut  plvrimum  tricscco, 
Karmp.  Hift.  Jap.  2.  Ap.  2. 

We  have  fix  Kinds  of  Tea  ufed  in  England  \ 
I.  The  Behea,  of  a  dark  Colour,  £i\ingabrown 
Tinge  to  the  Water  it  is  infufed  in  ;  2.  the 
Congeu  3.  tire  Pecs  ;  4.  the  Green  Tea,  cali'd 
Singh,  of  which  there  are  two  Kinds  ;  the  one 
with  oblong  narrow  Leaves,  the  other  with  fmal- 
Icr  ;  both  equally  good,  and  both  of  a  blueifh 
green  Colour,  crifp  to  the  Touch,  and  giving  a 
pale  green  Colour  to  Water  they  are  iniuicd  in  ; 
5.  the  Imperial  Tea,  the  Leaves  of  which  are 
large  and  loofe,  and  lefs  roll'd  together  than  thofe 
of  the  former  Kinds ;  the  beft  is  green,  crifp  in  the 
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Mouth,  and  has  the  molt  agreeable  Flavour  ;  the 
fixth  is  that  cali'd  the  Hyfon  Tea,  now  mod  ufed 
among  Pcrfons  of  the  upper  Rank.    All  thefe 
Kinds  are  the  Leaves  of  the  fame  Tree,  only 
differing  according  to  the  Time  of  gathering  anil 
Manner  of  curing.    Thefe  are  much  more  ufed 
for  Pleafure  than  as  Medicines  ;  the  Behea,  how- 
ever, is  cfteem'd  fattening  and  nourilhing,  and 
good  in  all  inward  Decays  ;  the  Green  is  diure- 
tick,  and  carries  an  agreeable  Roughnefs  with  it 
into  the  Stomach,  which  gently  ailiingcs  the  Fi- 
bres, and  gives  them  fuch  a  Tenfity  as  is  necef- 
fary  for  a  good  Digeftion  :  Improper  or  excciTive 
Ufe  may  make  this,  or  any  thine  clfe  that  has 
any  Virtues  at  all,  do  Mifchief ;  but  there  are 
very  few  Inftanccs  of  that  ;  and  with  Modera- 
tion, it  certainly  is  one  of  the  beft,  plcafanteft, 
and  fafeft  Herbs  ever  introduced  into  Food  or 
Medicine,  and  in  the  frequent  Ufe  of  which, 
People  generally  enjoy  a  confirm'd  Health  :  The 
Green  indeed,  if  drank  too  freely,  is  prejudi- 
cial to  fuch  as  have  weak  Lungs  ;  fuch  People, 
therefore,  ought  to  drink  the  Bobea  with  Milk  in 
it.J 

6.  Of  Senna. 

THE  Serma,   which  fome  call  the 
Eajlern  Leaf,  comes  from  a  Plant,  Pomet. 
or  rather  a  Shiub  of  about  a  Foot  high, 
which  grows  in  feveral  Parts  of  the  Levant,  and 
alio  in  Europe.    This  Plant,   or  Shrub,  bears 
Leaves  which  are  more  or  lefs  green,  and  of  diffe- 
rent Shapes,   according  to  the  different  Placet 
where  they  grow.    Among  the  Leaves  come  little 
Flowers  of  a  purple  Colour,  in  Form  of  Sure  j 
and  after  them,  thin  flat  Pods,  in  which  arc  con- 
tain'd  five  or  fix  fmall  Seeds,   likewife  flat, 
broad  at  one  End,  and  (harp  at  the  other  j  and 
thefe  Pods  arc  what  we  call  Senna  Hujhi. 

As  Senna  is  a  Leaf  that  is  very  common  among; 
us,  from  the  great  Sale  of  that  Commodity,  I 
muft  inform  you  there  arc  three  Sorts,  which  we 
dillinguifh  into  Alexandrian  Senna,  Tripoli  Senna, 
and  Mocha  Senna  ;  and  under  thefe  three  Kind* 
there  arc  feveral  other  Species,  which  have  no 
Difference,  but  from  the  Places  where  they  are 
cultivated,  as  the  fame  Species  may  have  a  Va- 
riety in  the  Leaves,  Flowers,  and  Fruit,  from 
the  Nature  of  the  Soil  where  it  is  cultivated  : 
The  fincft  Sort,  and  beft  in  Quality,  is  the  Alex- 
andrian Semta,  that  comes  from  the  Levant, 
which  pays  a  Tribute  to  the  Grand  Signor  ;  this 
the  Turks  caU  Palte. 

Chufc  this  Senna  with  narrow  Leaves,  of  a  mo- 
derate Size,  of  the  Shape  of  a  Spear-  Point,  ycl- 
lowifh  colour'd,  of  a  ftrong  fragrant  Smell,  in  a 
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manner  fweet,  the  leaft  broke,  full  of  Sticks  or 
dead  Leaves,  or  any  other  Filth  that  may  be. 
This  Defcription  of  Senna  will  undoubtedly  ap- 
pear ridiculous  to  fomc  People,   who  have  no 

treat  Knowledge  of  it,  who  will  have  it  that  the 
eft  Senna  is  that  with  great,  broad,  green 
Leaves  :  Bjt  I  am  fatisfied  that  no  body  that  un- 
der: lands  Sent: ;  will  contradict  what  I  fay  ;  and 
the  rather,  becaufe  I  muft  be  allow'd  to  be  a 
dge  of  it,  from  the  vaft  Quantities  of  this 
)rug  that  have  pais'd  thro'  my  Hands  ;  befides 
that,  1  have  by  me  the  entire  Plant,  from  whence 
the  Figure  is  en^rav'J,  as  it  was  brought  to  me 
from  Aleppo.  The  Ufe  of  Senna  is  fo  common, 
it  would  be  necdlefs  for  me  to  fay  any  more,  than 
that  it  is  a  very  good  Purgative. 

The  fecond  Sort  of  Senna  is  that  of  Tripoli, 
which  is  a  green  Senna,  fold  fometimes,  but  very 
rarely.  It  comes  next  in  Virtue  to  the  Alexan- 
drian, but  is  ufually  more  churlifh,  and  has  very 
little  Smell  ;  notwithftanding  which,  it  is  bought 
up  by  thofe  who  undcrftand  little  of  it. 

The  third  Sort  is  the  Micha  Senna,  which  the 
Hawkers  call  Pike  Senna,  becaufe  the  Leaves  are 
long  and  narrow,  that  is  to  fay,  twice  as  long  as 
the  true  Senna  from  the  Levant.  The  ill  Quality 
of  this  Senna  is  fufficient  to  warn  you  againft  the 
meddling  with  it  all ;  for  it  is  good  for  nothing. 

As  to  the  Follieuli,  or  Serma-Hufkt,  their  Ex- 
cellency ought  to  engage  the  Phyfician  to  prefcribe 
them  more  frequently,  becaufe  thev  purge  very 
gently,  and  fcarce  give  any  Tafte  or  Smell  to  the 
Medicine,  contrary  to  the  Leaf,  which  gives  fo 
bad  a  Tafte,  that  moil  People  rcfufe  to  take  the 
Medicines  made  with  it.  Chufe  thefe  Shells  thick, 
large,  and  of  a  greenifh  Colour,  with  the  Seed 
which  is  within  plump,  well  fed,  and  almoft  like 
the  Stones  of  Raifins,  only  Bat.  Throw  fuch 
away  as  are  blackifh  and  dry'd,  as  not  fit  for  in- 
ternal Ufe.  You  may  make  an  Extract  of  Senna, 
by  Means  of  Fire  and  Water,  and  alfo  a  Salt,  to 
which  fome  People  affign  great  Virtues,  and  pre- 
tend by  its  Help  to  make  Infufions  of  Senna  of 
greater  Force  and  Efficacy.  Some  Authors  have 
writ,  that  there  is  Plenty  of  Senna  to  be  found  in 
Italy,  efpecially  in  Tufcany,  and  about  Genoa  ; 
but  I  believe  that  thefe  Kinds  of  Setma  are  rather 
the  Leaves  of  that  Plant  which  the  Botanifts  call 
Colutea,  or  the  Wild  or  Baftard  Senna  ;  an  Ac- 
count of  which  may  be  feen  at  large  in  Botanick 
Authors. 

There  is  a  Plant  found  in  France,  which  the 
Botanifts  call  Gratiola,  which  purges  more  than 
Senna.  There  is,  bdides,  another  Plant,  which 
the  Simplers  call  Alypon  mentis  Ceti,  becaufe  it  is 
found  plentifully  at  Cettt  near  Menipellier,  which 
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purges  more  than  Senna }  Some  call  this  Alyton, 
White  Turbith. 

Senna,  Folium  Orientate,  or  Sena,  is 
a  little  longifh  Leaf,  which  is  brought  Leniery, 
dry'd  from  feveral  Parts  of  Europe.  It 
grows  on  a  fmall  Shrub,  and  is  of  two  Kinds  \ 
the  firft  is  call'd  Senna  Alexandrine,  five  fcliis  acu- 
ta, the  Alexandrian  Senna,  or  that  with  ih^p- 
pointed  Leaves,  by  Baubine  and  Ttumefort  ;  It 
carries  its  woody  Stalks  a  Foot  and  a  half,  or  two 
Feet  high ;  from  whence  come  Leaves  that  are 
oblong  and  narrow,  pointed,  of  a  yellowifh  green  ; 
the  Flowers  are  made  up  of  five  Leaves  each,  af- 
ter which  come  flat  crooked  Pods. 

The  fecond  Sort  is  call'd  Senna  Italica,  five  fo- 
His  ebtufit,  by  Baubine  and  Tournefort,  or  Italian 
Senna  with  blunt  Leaves :  It  differs  from  the  for- 
mer, in  that  the  Leaves  are  larger,  more  nervous, 
broad,  and  blunter  at  the  End.  We  arc  furnifh'd 
by  the  Merchants  with  three  Sorts  of  Senna  ;  the 
firft  and  fecond  of  which  are  call'd  the  Levant 
Senna,  and  the  laft  Mocba  Senna,  as  Pomet  has 
defcribed  them.  The  Leaves  and  Pods  of  all  the 
Sorts  afford  a  good  deal  of  Oil  and  Salt. 

Other  Accounts  of  Senna  diftinguifh  it  into 
True  and  Baftard  ;  the  True  is  of  three  Sorts  ; 
firft,  the  Alexandrian,  with  (harp-pointed  long 
Leaves,  frefh  Smell,  ftrong  Scent,  free  from 
Stalks,  fmaller  or  narrower  than  the  other  Kinds, 
of  a  lively  Colour  ;  this  is  the  beft  of  all.  adly, 
That  of  Aleppo,  which  is  generally  fuller  of  Stalks 
and  Duft,  and  has  a  fhorter  and  blunter  Leaf  than 
the  former.  Chufe  that  which  has  a  good  ftrong 
Smell,  of  a  pale  green  Colour,  well  eleanfed, 
and  not  mufty  :  1  his  is  next  in  Goodnefs  to  the 
former.  3dly,  The  Indian  Senna,  which  is  much 
like  that  of  Aleppo  in  Form,  is  the  coarfeft  Sort 
of  all,  and  the  worft,  and  becomes  fomething 
worfe  and  weaker  by  reafon  of  its  long  Carriage 
from  the  Indies  hither,  being  often  heated  in  the 
Hold  of  the  Ship,  where  it  is  fpoil'd.  The  Baf- 
tard isenna  is  the  Colutea,  or  Wild  Senna,  fpoken 
of  before. 

The  Leaf  of  the  beft  Am*  is  the  mod  famous 
and  common  Purge  againft  ferous  Humours  and 
Melancholy,  which  it  discharges  from  the  Head, 
Stomach,  Lungs,  Liver,  Spleen,  Womb,  and 
Joints  ;  but  it  gripes  fom;times,  by  reafon  of  the 
fharp  Humours  from  the  Body  that  join  with  it, 
and  upon  which  it  aels.  It  is  co'rrecled  with 
Cinnamon,  Cloves,  Galingal,  Ginger,  tfc.  It 
is  a  general  Purger,  and  may  be  quicken'd  in  its 
Operation  by  Sal  Gem,  Salt  of  Tartar,  and  Tar- 
tar Vitriolafe  :  It  is  feldom  given  in  Powder,  but 
in  Infufion  or  Tinfture,  from  half  an  Ounce  to 
two  Ounces.  There  are  eighteen  or  twenty  Prepa- 
ration* 
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rations  of  this  Leaf  in  Ufe,  in  the  mod  common 
Difpenfatot  ics,  as  the  Extract  Benediftum,  De- 
coclum  Senna  Gereonis,  guercetan's  Cathartick, 
and  the  like. 

[The  beft  and  right  Senna  of  the  Shops,  is  the 
Leaf  of  the  Senna  Alexandrina,  five faliis  acutis, 
C.  B.  Pin.  397.  Senna  Orientalis,  Gcr.  11 14. 
It  irows  in  "Syria,  Arabia,  Perfta,  and  Egypt  : 
Tnc  Leaves  of"  this  are  narrow  and  pointed. 

The  worfe  Sort  of  Senna,  too  often  fold  in  the 
Place  of  this,  is  the  Leaf  of  the  Senna  Italica 
ftliis  obtufts,  Boerh.  Ind.  Alt.  2.  57.  Senna  Ita- 
lica, Park,  225.  The  Leaves  of  this  arc  round- 
ifh  and  fomething  Heart-fafhion'd  at  the  End.  It 
purges  left,  but  gripes  more  than  the  true  Senna.} 

7.  Of  Maidenhairs. 

TH  E  Maidenhairs  are  little  Plants 
that  are  brought  whole  to  us  from 
fcveral  Parts  }  the  chief  and  moft  cf- 
teem'd,  is  that  which  comes  from  Canada,  and  is 
calPd  Afaidenhair  of  Canada,  and,  by  Botanifts, 
Adianthum  album  Canadenfe,  or  the  White  Cana- 
da Maidenhair.  This  grows  about  a  Foot  high, 
with  a  very  {lender  Stalk,  hard  and  blackifh  ; 
from  whence  there  aiife  fmall  Branches  bearing 
green  Lcives,  pretty  deep  indented,  as  may  be 
fcen  by  the  Figure  :  It  grows  likewife  in  Brafil  t 
This  is  cultivated  with  great  Care  in  the  King's 
Garden  at  Paris,  as  well  as  many  other  Sorts  of 
exotJck  Plants,  which  were  brought  from  fcveral 
Parts  of  the  World  by  Meflieurs  fagon  and  Ttur- 
ntftrt,  the  moft  eminent  Botanifts  we  have  had. 

Beudes  the  Maidenhairs  which  we  have  from 
Canada,  we  have  alfo  the  Syrup  fent  to  us,  which 
to  be  of  the  beft  Kind  fhould  be  Amber-colour 'd, 
of  a  good  Tafte  and  Confidence,  fmelling  neither 
four  nor  mufty,  truly  made  in  Canada,  and  as 
clear  and  tranfparent  as  poflible. 

Great  Virtues  arc  attributed  to  this  Syrup,  cf- 

Sicially  for  Coughs,  Catarrhs,  and  Difeafcs  of  the 
reaft ;  it  is  alfo  adminifter'd  to  Infants  new- 
born, with  a  little  Oil  of  Sweet- Almonds.  As 
to  the  Choice  of  Maidenhair,  you  muft  take  fuch 
as  is  neweft,  very  green,  and  the  leaft  broke  that 
you  can  get. 

Betides  this  Maidenhair  and  the  Syrup,  .  we 
have  from  Mmtpeliur  another  Kind  of  Syrup, 
cafl'd  Capillaire,  which  is  made  from  a  Plant  the 
Botanifts  call  Adianthum  album  Mmfpelicnfe,  or 
the  White  Maidenhair  of  Mtntpellier.  1  he  Sy- 
rup of  this  is  little  different  from  that  made  of  the 
Canada  Maidenhair  ;  when  faithfully  prepar'd,  it 
ought  to  be  of  an  Amber-Colour,  and  a  very- 
agreeable  Tafte.  There  are  other  Syrups  of 
Maidenhair,  and  the  like,  prepar'd  in  the  South- 
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crn  Parts,  as  of  Black  Maidenhair ,  Golden  Mai- 
denhair, Secl«pendrium,  and  Ceterach  ;  fome  add 
Polypody,  Sahia  lit*,  or  common  White  Mai- 
detjjair,  and  Liquorice  j  and  all  thefe  Plants  to- 
gether make  a  red  Syrup,  which  they  fell  as  well 
as  the  Syrup  of  Maidenhair.  Some  Apothecaries 
rliflil  a  Water  from  the  Maidenhair,  and  make  a 
while  Syrup  of  it,  which  fells  very  well,  but  it  has 
no  more  Virtue  than  a  plain  DiHolutionof  Sugar. 
Sometimes  there  comes  from  Mtntpellier  a  liquid 
Confcrvc  of  Afaidenhair,  but  it  is  very  fcarcc, 
and  little  enquired  for.  As  to  the  Preparations  o{ 
the  Syrups,  I  fhall  fay  nothing  further  ;  but  thofe 
who  would  make  the  Syrup  of  Maidenhair  of 
Canada  or  Alontpeilier,  may  confult  fuch  Books 
or  Difpenfatories  as  treat  of  them. 

Adianthum,  or  the  true  Maidenhair 
of  the  Shops,  is  a  Plant  that  bears  fc-  Lemery. 
vera!  (lender,  blackifh  Stalks,  of  about 
half  a  Foot,  or  a  Foot  high,  divided  into  fine  de- 
licate Branches,  which  are  adorn'd  with  little 
Leaves,  like  thofe  of  Coriander,  almoft  triangu- 
lar, fragrant,  and  of  an  agreeable  Tafte  :  This 
Plant  bears  no  Flowers  ;  its  Fruit,  according  to 
Mr.  Tournefert's  Obfervations,  is  produced  in  a 
Folding  of  the  End  of  one  of  the  Leaves  ;  which 
after  it  is  ftretched  out,  enclofcs  feveral  fphcrical 
Coverings  which  are  caked  to  the  faid  Foldings, 
and  cannot  be  difcover'd  but  by  the  Affiftance  of  a 
Microfcope  :  Thefe  Ca*>fuht,  or  Coverings,  are 
furnifh'd  with,  as  it  were,  a  Purfe-String,  which 
by  its  Contraction  opens  them  ,  they  contain  fome 
little  Seeds  in  them  that  are  almoft  round  :  The 
Root  is  fibrous  and  black  ;  it  grows  in  fhady, 
moift,  or  ftony  Places,  againft  Walls,  or  Sides 
of  Wells  and  Ditches  :  The  beft  they  have  in 
France  grows  about  MmtpeKier  in  Languedoc. 

It  is  brought  likewife  from  Canada,  BraJH,  and 
feveral  other  Parts  of  America,  where  there  is  a 
Sort  of  the  dried  Maidenhair,  a  great  deal  larger 
than  ours,  call'd  by  C.  Bauh'sne,  Adianthum  fru- 
ticofum  Brafilianum,  and  is  the  fume  with  the 
Maidenhair  of  Canada  :  The  Stalk  is  (lender, 
hard,  and  of  a  brownifh  red,  or  purple  Colour, 
tending  to  black,  divided  into  many  Branches, 
which  bear  little  Leaves,  almoft  like  the  common 
Sort,  long,  and  indented  on  one  Side,  but  whole 
on  the  other,  foft,  tender  and  fragrant ;  this  is 
what  is  moft  valued,  as  being  the  beft  fcentcd  of 
all  the  Maidenhairs.  It  is  common  in  feveral 
Parts  of  America,  and  efpecially  in  Canada  ;  (or 
that  the  Traders  pack  up  their  Goods  with  it  in- 
ftcad  of"  Hay,  when  they  would  fend  th.m  to  a 
diftant  Country  ,  'tis  by  this  Means  we  have  fuch 
Quantities  of  it ;  but  it  would  be  much  better  if 
they  would  pack  it  up  in  Paper,  or  Bags,  which 
would  prcfenre  the  Scent  and  Virtue  of  it.  Chufe 
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fjch  as  is  frefri,  green,  well  fcentcd,  whole  and 
foft  to  the  Touch.  This  Plant  contains  little 
Phlegm,  a  good  deal  of  Oil,  but  not  much  Salt  j 
they  are  pectoral,  aperitive,  and  raifc  the  Spittle, 
fwecten  the  Blocd,  and  provokeWomcns  Courfes. 
They  give  the  Name  of  Maiden-Heir  to  four 
other  Kinds  of  Plants,  which  in  fome  Mcafurc  re- 
femble  the  Adianthum,  and  to  which  they  attri- 
bute the  like  Virtues,  viz.  Filicula,  Ceterach, 
Wall-Rue,  and  PelytrUhum  aurtum,  or  Golden 
Maiden  Hair. 

The  Adianthum  Aureum  minus,  and  Politrichum 
nobile  vel  primum,  is  a  little  Plant  about  the 
Length  of  a  Man's  Finger,  bearing  many  Leaves, 
on  Stalks  aim  M\  as  fine  as  Hair,  of  a  ycllowifh 
Colour ;  the  Stalks  bear  on  their  Tops  little 
longifti  Heads,  the  Roots  are  very  little  like  (mall 
Threads  :  This  Plant  grows  in  the  Woods,  and 
againft  old  Walls,  and  in  Bogs  and  marfhy  Places  ; 
it  is  a  good  Sudoriftck  and  Antipleuretick,  being  in- 
fus'd  half  a  Handful  in  a  Pint  of  boiling  Water,  as 
you  make  Tea,  and  ufed  after  the  fame  Manner. 

Pofytrichum  vulgare,  or  the  Trichomanes  of  the 
Shops.  M.  Tournefort  lias  difcover'd  with  his 
Microfcope,  that  this  Plant,  as  well  as  the  Adi- 
anthum, bears  a  little  Seed  roul'd  up  in  the  End  of 
the  I/aif,  which  is  very  fmall,  and  almoft  round, 
cover'd  on  the  Ribs  with  a  great  many  light  Par- 
ticles like  Daft  ;  the  Roots  are  very  fmall  and 
-ftringy ;  it  grows  like  the  other  Sort,  and  is 
reckon'd  a  good  Pectoral,  aperitive  and  proper  for 
Obftru&ions  of  the  Liver  and  Spleen,  and  in 
Womens  Cafes. 

Ctttrach  of  the  Shops,  or  the  true  Scclopen- 
drium,  is  a  Kind  of  Maiden  Hair,  or  a  Plant 
whofe  Leaves  refemble,  in  fome  Manner,  Poly- 
pody, but  they  are  much  left,  cut  in  almoft 
round  ;  their  back  Parts  are  reddilh  or  yellow, 
hairy,  and  cover'd  with  a  little  fcaly  Matter:  M. 
Tournefort  has  made  a  Difcovcry  of  a  Seed  in  this 
Plant  unknown  before :  This  grows  in  wild 
Places  in  hot  Countries  ;  and  thofe  of  Languedoc 
call  it  ufually  Golden  Lccts,  becaufc  of  its  near 
Approach  to  Hair  and  its  golden  Colour.  It  is 
pectoral,  and  particularly  appropriated  to  the  Di- 
ieafes  of  the  Spleen,  and  is  a  good  Aperitive. 

[The  true  Maiden  Hair  is  the  Adianthum  foliis 
Coriandri.  C.  B.  355.  Copillus  Veneris  rtrus. 
Ger.  982.    This  grows  in  France  and  Italy. 

The  Canada  Maiden  Hair,  which  is  another 
.  Species  of  this,  is  the  Adianthum  frutluofum  Bra- 
jilianum.    C.  B.  Pin.  355.     Adianthum  fruclut- 
fum  Amrricanum  fummis  ranadis  refiexit  &  in 
erbrrn  Expands.    Pluk.  Almag.  10.  • 

The  other  Kinds  ufed  in  Medicine,  or  kept  in 
the  Catalogues  of  Officinal  Plants,  are 

1.  The  Pclytridum  Aurtum  majus.    C.  B.  P, 
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356.  This  is  a  large  creel  Mofs,  and  different  in 
Form  from  all  the  Maiden  Hairs. 

2.  The  Trichomanes.    Park.  10c  1. 

3.  The  Adianthum  Album.    Rai.  Hift.  I.  146. 

4.  1  he  Adianthum  nigrum  vulgare.  Park. 
IC49.  And 

5.  The  Adianthum  Album  folio  Filicis.  J.  B.  J. 
741.    Dryopteris  Alba.  Gcr.  Emac.  1 135.  \ 

The  Ceterach  mention'd  in  this  Chapter  is  the 
Afplenium  five  Ceterach.  J.  B.  794.  And  is  not 
properly  a  Species  of  Maiden  Hair. 

Thefc  were  all  once  in  great  Efteem,  as  Pec- 
torals, Balfamicks  and  Reftorativcs  ;  but  have  of 
late  loft  much  of  their  Credit,  and  are  now  fcl- 
dom  feen  in  Prefcription.J 

8.  Of  Sca-Bind-Weed  and  Winter-Green. 

QOldanella,  or  Convolvulus  Maritimus 
O  nofiras,  of  M.  Tournefort:  The  Pomet. 
Sea-Bind- Weed  is  a  fmall  Plant,  whofe 
Roots  are  (lender,  and  the  Leaves  like  thofe  of  the 
Ariflolochia,  or  Birthwort,  except  that  they  are  left 
and  fomething  thicker;  among  thefe  grow  Flowers, 
very  much  refembling  thofe  of  the  common  Bind' 
Weed,  of  a  purple  Colour.  This  Plant  is  brought 
to  us  entire  from  Maritime  Parts,  where  it  grows 
in  Abundance  ;  'tis  much  ufed  in  Medicine,  to 
purge  off"  dropfical  Humours ;  for  which  Reafon 
Mr.  Brici  Bauderon  made  it  very  properly  an  In- 
gredient in  his  hydragogue  Powder :  You  need 
take  no  further  Care  about  the  Choice  of  it,  only 
that  it  be  new  and  as  little  broke  as  poffible.  Be- 
fide  this  Soldanella,  we  fell  another  Herb  call'd 
Pyrola,  or  Winter-Green,  of  which  there  are  two 
Kinds,  a  larger  and  a  fmallcr ;  its  Leaves  fome- 
thing refemble  thofe  of  the  Pear- Tree,  from 
whence  it  takes  its  Name,  and  is  alfo  call'd  Winter* 
Green,  becaufe  it  prcferves  its  Verdure  all  Win- 
ter, in  fpite  of  the  hard  Seafon.  It  is  a  Plant 
pretty  common  in  fome  Places,  as  Germany,  and 
other  cold  Countries.  And  as  this  Plant  is  fome- 
thing fcarce  in  thefe  Parts,  our  Herbalifts  fell  to 
thofe  who  want  it  the  young  Leaves  of  the  Pear- 
Tree,  railed  from  Seed,  which  it  is  not  eafy  to 
detect,  becaufe  of  the  great  Likenefs  between  one 
and  the  other :  'Tis  laid  the  Decoclion  of  this  is 
a  very  great  Aftringent,  and  that  it  is  very  pro- 
per for  the  Cure  of  Ulcers,  and  other  Maladies  of 
the  like  Nature. 

The  Pyrola  bears  feveral  little  Stalks,  at  the 
End  of  each  of  which  is  a  fmall  roundtfti  I/eaf  of 
a  brownifti  Green  ;  from  the  Middle  of  the  Leaves 
arifes  a  Stem,  whofe  Top  is  adorn'd  with  many 
little  white  Flowers,  of  •  very  good  Smell,  and 
the  whole  Plant  is  not  above  a  Foot,  or  a 
Foot  and  a  half  high  j  it  delights  much  in  the 
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Northern  Countries,  which  makes  it  very  rare  in 
France,  and  other  warm  Climates. 

Soldarulla ,    Brajfua  Marina ,  Sea 
Lemery.    Ciletvort,  or  Convolvulus  Maritimus  no- 
Jlras  according  to  Tournefort,  Sea-Bind- 
Wtsi\  is  a  Species  of  Bsnd-JVeed,  or  a  fmall  Plant 
that  fends  forth  (lender,  winding,  reddifli  Stalks, 
•tnattreep  upon  the  Ground.    The  Leaves  are  al- 
moit  round,  fmooth,  fliining,  like  thofc  of  the 
lefier  Celandine*  but  thicker,  full  of  a  milky  Juice, 
tied  by  long  Tails  ,  the  Flowers  arc  in  Form  of 
a  Bell-,  with  the  Mouth  turn'd  upwards,  as  other 
\  .Kinds  of  Bind-lVeed,  and  of  a  purple  Colour  : 
.  When  thefe  are  gone  they  arc  luccccded  by  a 
,*?>'  Fruit  that  is  aim  oft  round  and  membranous,  which 
■  contains  a  corncr'd  Seed,  black  or  white  ;  the 
Roots  arc  fmall  and  fibrous :  The  whole  Plant  has 
'  a  bitter  Taftc,  and  is  a  little  faltifli ;  it  grows  near 
the  Sea-fide,  and  flowers  in  June.    1  hey  dry  it 
entire  with  the  Root,  and  fo  it  is  transported : 
Chufc  fuch  as  is  frefli  or  new,  as  little  broke  as 
may  be  ;  it  yields  a  great  deal  of  cflcntialSalt  and 
Oil,  purges  violently,  and  is  ufed  in  Dropfies, 
Palfics,  Difeafcs  of  the  Spleen,  Scurvy  and-Rhcu- 
matifm  :  The  Dofe  is  from  a  Scruple  to  a  Dram. 

Pyrola,  Winter-Green  or  Sea-Grim,  is  a  Plant 
of  which  there  are  fcveral  Kinds.    I  (hall  only 
take  Notice  of  two  that  have  fome  Ufe  in  Phy- 
fick  :  The  fiift  ir>  call'd  Pyr;la  nojlras  vulgaris,  by 
Parkinfcn,  ox  Pyrola  rotunelifo.il  nuyor,  by  Tourne- 
fart, the  greater  round-leav'd  Winter -Green.  It 
bears  from  the  Root  five  or  fix  Leaves,  fupporicd 
each  by  a  long  feparate  Foot-Stalk,  by  which 
'they  trail  upon  the  Ground  ;  from  among  thefe 
•iifes  a  Stem,  about  a  Foot  high,  furnifiYd  with 
feveral  little  pointed  Leaves,  which  bear  on  the 
Top  fweet-fecnted  Flowers  that  are  very  beauti- 
ful to  the  Eye,  compofed  each  of  many  Leaves, 
in  the  Shape  of  a  Rofe,  of  a  white  Colour,  having 
fomething  rifing  in  the  Middle  that  refembles  an 
.JJephrju's  Snout,  which,   after  the  Flower  is 
*gone,  becomes  an  angular  Fruit,  d.vided  into  five 
Cells,  fill'd  with  a  Seed  that  is  as  fmall  as  Duft  j 
V3*he  Root  is  thin,  fibrous  and  winding,  all  the 
^ant  of  a  bitter  Taftc  and  very  aftringeWt. 

The  fecond  Soit  is  call'd  Pyrcla  minima,  or 
tla  rotundifolia  mimr,   by  Tournefort ,  the 
\r  round-leav'd  IVinter-Green.    It  differs  not 
from  the  former,  but  only  as  it  is  Jefs  in  all  its 
Parts.  Thefe  Plants  grow  in  mountainous  Places, 
1  in  Woods  and  Shades,  about  Geneva,  in  Gtr- 
many,   Bohemia,  Moravia,   and  other  Northern 
"Countries,  from  whence  the  dried  Leaves  are 
brought ;  but  they  are  very  fcarce  at  Paris :  Take 
Care  left  the  Merchant,   too  greedy  of  Gain, 
*  mix  young  Pear-Tree  Leaves  with  them,  which 
it  is  not  cafy  to  diftinguiQi  :  They  arc  both  very 
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aftringent,  vulnerary,  cooling,  proper  In  Fluxes 
of  the  lower  Belly,  Hemorrhoids  and  Illflamma- 
tions  of  the  Breait,  being  taken  in  Infufon  or 
Powder ;  they  are  likewifc  ufed  externally  in 
Plaiflers  and  Ointments,  to  flop  Bbod,  and  to 
dry  up  Wounds. 

[The  firft  of  thefe  Plants  is  the  Soldanella  Ma- 
ritima  minsr.  C.  B.  Pin.  293.  Soldanelb  vul~ 
garis,  vslubilis  Marina.  Park.  161.  It  grows 
on  the  Sea  Shores,  and  flowers  in  June. 

The  Second  is  the  Pyrcla  nojlras  vulgaris. 
Park.  508.  Pyrola  rotundifolia  major,  C.  B.  Pin. 
191.  And  the  other  Species  of  this  the  Pyrola  folio 
mucronato  ferrate.  C.  B.  Pin.  181.  Pyrola 
tmerior.    Park.  509. 

But  neither  of  thefe  are  now  ever  heard  of  in 
the  Shops.  J 

9.  Of  Anil,  whereof  Indigo  is  made. 

THE  Indigo  Plant  grows  about  two 
Feet  high,  with  round  Leaves,  of  Ptmet. 
a  Green,  inclining  towards  Brown  on 
the  upper  Side  of  the  Leaf,  and  Silver-colour'd 
underneath,  and  pretty  thick  ;  after  which  come 
Flowers  almoft  like  thofe  of  Peafe,  of  a  reddifli 
Colour,  from  whence  come  long  crooked  Pods, 
rclembling  a  Sickle,  which  enclofe  a  little  Seed  in 
them,  like  RadifiVSccd,  of  an  olive  Colour. 

When  the  Americans  fow  this  Plant  they  firft 
drefs  the  Ground,  and  afterwards  make  Holes  in 
it  about  a  Foot  Di fiance  one  from  another,  and 
into  each  Hole  they  throw  ten  or  twelve  of  thefe 
Seeds,  which  they  cover  lightly  with  Earth,  and 
in  three  or  four  Days  Time  this  little  Seed  will  be 
Aire  to  appear,  efpecially  in  a  wet  Seafon  ,  and 
in  two  Months,  or  fix  Weeks  fometimes,  this 
Plant  will  be  ready  to  cut  and  make  Indigo  of,  as 
the  Sequel  will  fliew ;  and,  if  it  is  left  in  the 
Ground,  in  three  Months  Time  it  will  yield  both 
the  Flower  and  Seed  :  What  they  fear  moft,  upon 
account  of  this  Plant,  is  a  Kind  of  Caterpillar, 
wliich  in  St.  Chrijlopkcr'z  they  find  fometimes  to 
breed  in  a  Night,  and  ruin  all  the  promifing  Hopes 
of  the  Inhabitants  :  The  Way  they  have  to  reme- 
dy this  is,  immediately  to  cut  down  all  the  Plant, 
and  throw  it  into  2  Vat,  or  Tub,  with  the  Ca- 
terpillars and  all,  which  alfo  arc  of  fome  Service. 
The  other  Way  to  remedy  this  Misfortune  is, 
to  clear  a  large  Space  betwixt  what  they  have  cat, 
and  what  they  hav^  not  touch'd  :  This  Havock  is 
not  feen  in  Martinico. 

Indigo  is  a  Fecula,  or  Settling,  made  by  means 
of  Water  and  Oii-Olive,  out  ol  the  Leaves  of  the 
Anil,  or  Indigo-Plant  :  Th  re  is  a  Difference  be- 
tween that  mi.de  of  he  Leaves  only,  and  that 
which  is  made  of  Ujc  Le  ivcs  and  jfculi  Blanches. 

The. 
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The  choiceM  oF  the  former  Sort  is  that  which 
bears  the  Sur-Name  of  Scrquijfe,  from  a  Village 
of  that  Name,  which  is  twenty-four  Leagues  from 
Surat,  and  near  Amadabat.  It  is  made  likewife 
about  Biana,  and  Cojfa  near  Agra,  alfo  in  the 
Kingdom  of  Golconda:  The  Dutch  alfo  bring  fome 
of  it  from  Brampour  and  Bengal,  but  that  is  the 
Jeaft  valuable  of  all. 

When  the  Inhabitants  of  the  Places  above- 
nam'd  would  make  the  Fecula  of  Anil,  in  order 
to  make  Indigo  of  it,  they  cut  the  faid  Herb  with 
a  Sickle,  when  the  Leaves  begin  to  fall  upon 
touching  them  ;  and  after  they  have  ftripp'd  them 
from  the  Branches  they  put  them  into  a  fufficient 
Quantity  of  Water,  which  is  in  a  Veflel  calPd 
the  Steeping- Vat,  there  letting  them  infufe  thirty 
or  thirty-five  Hours ;  after  which  they  turn  the 
Cock  in  order  to  let  the  Water  run  oft,  which  is 
become  of  a  green  Colour,  inclining  towards 
Blue,  into  a  Veflel  of  the  Nature  of  a  Churn, 
where  it  is  work'd  by  a  Negro,  by  Means  of  a 
Rouler,  or  Turner  of' Wood,  the  Ends  of  which 
are  pointed  and  faced  with  Iron  ;  this  they  wotk 
•till  the  Water  abounds  with  a  Lather,  then  they 
call  into  it  a  little  Oil-Olive  ;  to  wit,  one  Pound 
into  fuch  a  Quantity  of  the  Liquor  as  will  yield 
feventy  Pounds  of  indigo,  fuch  as  we  fell ;  and  as 
foon  as  the  faid  Oil  is  thrown  in,  theLather  fcparates 
into  two  Parts,  fo  that  you  may  obfervc  a  Quan- 
tity curdled,  as  Milk  is  when  ready  to  break  ; 
then  they  ceafe  working  and  let  it  {land  to  fettle  ; 
which  when  it  has  done  fome  Time,  thev  open 
the  Pipe  or  Cock  of  the  Veflel,  in  order  to  let 
the  Water  clear  off,  that  the  Fecula  which  is  fub- 
fidcd  may  remain  behind,  at  the  Bottom  of  the 
Veflel,  like  Dirt  of  Lees  of  Wine  :  Then  taking 
it  out  they  put  it  into  Straining  Bags  of  Cloth,  to 
fepnratc  what  Water  was  left ;  then  they  convey 
it  into  into  Chefts  or  Boxes  that  arc  (hallow,  to 
dry  it ;  and  being  dried,  it  is  what  we  call  Indigo, 
and  that  Name  is  given  to  this,  in  all  Appearance, 
becaufc  it  comes  from  India.  Sometimes  the  In- 
dians make  their  Indigo  in  a  Sort  of  Ponds,  made 
in  Form  of  a  Bafon,  which  they  prepare  with 
Lime,  that  becomes  of  an  equal  Hardncfs  almoft 
to  Marble. 

Chufe  the  Indigo  of  Strquiffie,  in  flat  Cakes,  of 
a  moderate  Thickncfs,  neither  too  foft  nor  too 
hard,  of  a  deep  Violet  Colour,  light,  and  fuch 
as  fwims  on  Water,  and  when  broken  has  no 
white  Spots  in  it ;  and  laftly,  fuch  as  is  copperifh 
or  reddifh  on  being  rubb'd  with  one's  Nail,  and 
has  the  leaft  Duft  or  broken  Pieces  among  it. 

We  have  no  Sort  of  Commodity  liable  to  more 
various  Ways  of  being  fophifticatcd,  or  counter- 
feited, than  Indigo,  when  it  bears  a  good  Price  ; 
which,  if  I  fhouid  attempt  to  relate,  it  would 
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make  a  fmall  Volume  of  itfelf ;  but  I  do  not 
think  it  neceflary,  fince  it  is  cafy  to  diftinguifh 
that  which  is  rock!  from  the  bad,  by  what  I  have 
been  directing  about  its  Choice. 

We  have  another  Sort  of  this,  call'd  Cbefnut 
Indigo,  or  Agra  Indigo,  which  is  almoft  as  good 
as  the  Scrquijfe ;  but  as  the  Form  docs  not  re- 
commend it  to  all  the  World,  it  is  only  b|  Ufc 
with  the  Dyers.  There  come  to  us,  bciidc  this, 
feveral  other  Sorts  of  fndigo,  which  have  no  other 
Difference  than  what  arifes  from  the  Places  where 
they  are  made,  and  the  different  Scafons  and  Age 
of  the  Herb  from  which  they  arc  made  ;  for  the 
Indigo  made  of  the  Plant  of  the  firft  Gathering 
is  better  than  that  of  the  Stcond,  and  the  Second 
better  than  the  Third  ;  the  younger  the  Leaf  is  * 
which  is  ufcd,  the  finer  the  indigo  is,  bdng  of  a 
more  lively,  fliining,  violet  Colour. 

The  Ufc  of  the  Indigo  is  for  the  Dyers  and 
Laundrcflcs,  ferving  the  laft  to  put  among  their 
Linnen.  The  Painters  ufe  it  to  grind  with 
White,  for  painting  in  Blue ;  for  if  it  is  ufed 
alone,  and  neat,  it  turns  black ;  ground  with 
Yellow  it  makes  a  Green.  Some  Confectioners 
and  Apothecaries  very  prcpofteroufly  employ  this 
to  colour  Sugars  to  make  Conferves  with,  and 
Syrup  of  Violets,  by  adding  fome  Orricc;  but 
there  is  no  danger  of  being  thus  cheated  if  the 
Syrup  is  bought  of  reputable  Perfons. 

10.  Of  the  other  Scrt  of  Indigo. 

THIS  Indigo  is  alfo  the  Facula,  made  from 
the  Anil,  which  differs  not  from  the  former, 
but  as  it  is  made  of  the  whole  Plant,  Stalk  and 
Leaf ;  the  beft  of  which  Kind  is  that  which  bears 
the  Name  of  Gatimalo,  which  comes  from  the 
Wtjl-Inditt.  It  ought  to  be  light,  moderately  hard, 
reddifh  upon  one's  Nail,  fuch  as  will  fwim  upon 
Water  ;  and,  in  fhort,  to  come  as  near  the  other 
Kind  as  may  be.  The  furcft  Proof  of  its  Good- 
nefs  is  its  burning  upon  the  Fire  like  Wax,  and 
leaving  only  a  little  Afhes  behind. 

The  fecond  Sort  of  this  Indigo  is  that  of  St. 
Domingo,  which  differs  not  from  the  Gatimalo, 
only  that  it  is  not  of  fo  lively  a  Colour.  The 
third  is  the  Jamaica  Indigo,  that  is  brought  to 
England.  The  fourth  is  that  of  the  Lerward- 
ljles  i  all  the  Sorts  are  better  or  worfe,  according  as 
they  arc  more  or  lei's  neat  and  pure;  for  thofc  who 
make  this,  mix  it  fomctimcs  with  Sand  or  Dirt ; 
but  the  Cheat  is  rafy  to  difcovcr,  in  that  the  Indigo, 
which  is  fine  and  neat,  will  burn  like  Wax  ;  and 
when  this  is  burnt,  the  Earth  or  Sand  will  be 
left  behind.  M.  Tavemier  obferves,  in  his  Book, 
Page  242.  that  the  Indigo  Duft  is  fo  fubtile,  and 
fo  penetrating,  that  thofe  who  fift  it  arc  obliged 
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to  have  their  Face  covcr'd,  and  drink  Whey  very 
often :  And  to  confirm  this,  and  make  good  the 
Penetration  of  the  Indigo-Powder,  he  fays,  having 
put  fcveral  Times  an  Egg,  in  the  Morning,  near 
the  Sifters  of  Indigo,  and  at  Night  brc.king  it, 
the  Inlide  has  b~cn  all  ftain'd  thro'  with  a  blue 
Colour.    This  is  ufed  only  by  the  Dyers. 

♦  Anil,  Gilt,  five  S'il,  htrba  rorifma- 
Lemery.  r'mi  fatit;  or  Indigo-Herb  rvfcmbitng 
Rofemary,  is  a  Plant  of  Brazil,  about 
two  Feet  high,  the  Leaves  round  and  pretty 
thick.  The  Flowers  are  like  thofe  of  Peafc,  red- 
dilh,  and  fucceeded  by  long  crooked  Pods,  con- 
taining in  them  Seeds  like  Radifh-Seed,  of  an 
Olive  Colour.  All  the  Plant  has  a  bitter  piquant 
Tafte.  Of  this  they  make  Indigo  [as  defcribed 
by  Pomet  before.]  The  Leaf  is  reckon  \1  vulne- 
rary, and  proper  to  deterge  and  clcanfc  old  Ul- 
cers, being  applied  to  the  Part  in  Powder ;  like- 
wife  there  may  be  a  Frontal  made  of  it  to  aflwage 
and  abate  Pains  in  the  Head. 

The  Indicum,  fo  caH'd,  becaufe  this  is  pre- 

Gred  only  in  the  Indies,  is  a  blue  Flower  or 
eal,  brought  from  thence,  made  only  of  the 
Leaves  of  Anil,  by  the  Means  of  Water  and  a 
little  Olive-Oil,  [as  taught  be/ore.]  There  arc 
fcveral  Kinds  of  it,  but  the  bcrt  is  that  of  Ser- 
quijfe,  call'd  fo  from  a  Village  of  thar  Name, 
where  it  is  made.  The  next  is  that  of  Agra, 
made  in  Shape  of  a  Chcfnut,  from  whence  it  is 
call'd  fo. 

There  is  a  Meal  made  of  Anil,  that  is  only 
diftinguifh'd  from  the  Indicum  fpoken  of  before,  as 
being  made  out  of  the  entire  Plant.  Chufe  fuch 
of  this  as  is  the  lighted,  neat,  and  clean,  mode- 
rately hard,  and  of  a  fine  bright  Colour,  and  that 
will  fwim  upon  the  Water,  and  flame  in  the  Fire 
'till  it  is  almoft  all  confumed. 

[The  Plant  from  which  Indigo  is  made,  is  the 
Indigo  vera  Celatir  foliis  utriufjue  India.  Phil. 
Trans.  276.  Nil  five  Anil  five  Indigo  Indica. 
Hift.  Ox.  2.  202.  Emms  Americanus  Siliqua 
inevrva.  Tourn,  Inff.  666.  It  is  common  both 
in  the  Eajl  and  Wejl- Indies.  It  has  been  gene- 
rally efteem'd  a  Poifon,  and  the  Ufe  of  it  is 
ftri£Uy  prohibited  by  the  El  eel  ors  of  Saxony  ;  fome 
Phyficians,  however,  have  prefcribed  it  in  the 
Jaundice  and  fome  other  Cafes.] 

li.O/  Woad,  or  Dyers  Herb,  and  other 
Herbs  ufed  in  Dying. 

THERE  is  cultivated  in  France, 
efpccially  near  Tbtuloufe,  a  Plant 
which  is  call'd  in  Latin,  Ifatis,  or 
H'cad  ;  and  by  the  French,  Pejltl,  Grefde,  and 
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Serech.    They  mate  a  Merchandize  of  this  Plant, 


which  bears  fome  Refemblance  or  Affinity  to  In- 
digo, not  with  regard  to  the  Herb  or  Form  it  is 
brought  in,  for  it  looks  like  Earth  ;  but  as  it  is 
made  from  the  Leaves  of  Woad,  as  the  Indigo  is 
made  from  Anil. 

This  IVoad  is  very  heavy;  it  is  ufed  by  the 
Dyers.  For  making  of  it,  the  young  Leav  es  are 
cut  at  the  End  of  February,  or  at  the  Beginning 
of  March,  and  then  put  into  Places  to  heat  and 
rot,  moiftcning  them  with  Water,  and  ftirring 
them  twice  a  week ;  and  when  the  Herb  is  re- 
duced in  a  Manner  to  Dirt,  and  become  dry, 
they  put  it  into  a  Corner,  and  lay  in  its  Place  a 
fecond  Crop  of  the  Leaves,  which  have  fprung 
up  fincc  this  was  rotting  :  When  this  Crop  is  rot- 
ted in  like  Manner,  they  put  it  to  the  firft,  and 
bring  in  a  third  Crcp,  and  afterwards  a  fourth, 
for  they  continue  cutting  it  'till  the  End  of  Sep- 
tember, at  which  Time  they  make  the  fourth  and 
laft  gathering ;  and  this  it  is  which  makes  it  of 
that  bad  Quality,  and  fills  it  fo  with  Dirt ;  for 
the  IVcad  made  of  the  firft  Cutting  is  much  more 
efficacious  than  that  which  is  mix'd  with  what  is 
cut  in  September,  as  well  becaufe  it  is  mix'd,  as 
that  the  Leaves  are  much  harder,  and  fuller  of 
Sand  and  Gravel,  occafion'd  by  the  Winds  and 
Rain,  which  happen  during  that  Seafon. 

The  Dyers  that  ufe  this  Commodity,  dry  the 
Drofs  or  Scum  of  it ;  which,  when  dry,  bears 
fome  Refemblance  in  Colour  to  Indigo,  and  is 
fold  by  the  Name  of  Endigo  Flower,  which  has 
given  Occafion  to  Authors  that  underftood  not 
the  Commodity,  to  take  this  for  true  Indigo,  as 
Dalechamt  and  others  did.  One  may  fee  by  the 
prefent  Defcrtption,  that  it  is  poffible  of  the 
young  or  firft  Leaves  of  this  Kind  of  IVoad  to 
make  a  blue  Flower,  or  Meal,  like  the  Indigo. 
Belide  this  IVead,  they  bring  from  Picardy  a 
Plant  which  the  Dyers  call  Yellow-Weed,  and  the 
Latins  Luteola.  We  have  alfo  another  Sort  that 
comes  from  Provence,  for  the  Ufe  of  the  Dyers, 
the  Leaves  and  Stalk  whereof  are  green,  which  is 
what  the  French  call  Serech,  from  the  Arabian 
Word  Sereth.  This  Plant  is  likewife  call'd 
Dyers-Weed,  or  Small  Broom ;  and  by  the  Inha- 
tants  of  the  Canaries,  from  whence  it' firft  came, 
Oriftt. 

.  Befide  the  Plants  already  mention  d,  we  bring 
from  Portugal,  efpccially  frcm  a  Place  or  Sea-Port 
call'd  Porto,  a  certain  Commodity,  which  is 
nothing  elfe  but  Leaves  and  young  Branches  of  a 
Tree  we  call,  after  the  Arabs,  Sumach,  beat  or 
pounded  ;  atid  is  the  fame  that  is  ottcn  call'd  by 
the  Leather-Dreflers,  Rsuffe.  This  Commodity 
is  in  great  Ufe  among  the  Tanners,  Dyers  and 
Curriers,  to  dye  green  with. 

The 
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The  beft  Sumach  for  dying  is  that  which  is 
£ reenifh  and  new.  This  Commodity  obtains  the 
Name  of  Port  of  Port,  from  the  Place  it  comes 
from,  being  Porto.  Befide  the  great  Ufc  which 
the  Dyers  make  of  the  Leaves  of  this,  we  ufc  the 
Fruit,  which  grows  in  Cluftcrs,  and  is  of  a  very 
fine  red,  and  a  Iharpifh  Tafte  ;  it  is  an  excellent 
Remedy  for  the  Flux  of  the  Belly,  being  boil'd  in 
Water  with  the  Pomegranate  Bark.  The  Fruit, 
fton'd  and  dried,  are  what  we  call  Sumach  Berries; 
they  have  the  fame  Phyfical  Virtues,  except  that 
they  are  not  fo  ftrong,  becaufe  of  their  being 
dried.  They  will  not  keep  good  above  a  Year, 
becaufe  their  Sharpncfs  and  Aftrincency  arc  then 
loft. 

1 2.  Of  the  Dutch  Turnfole  in  Paftc  and  in 
the  Cake. 

TH  E  Dutch  Turnfole  is  a  Paftc  made,  accord- 
ing to  the  beft  Information  I  can  get,  of  die 
Fruit  or  Berry  of  a  Plant  which  tlie  Botanifts 
call  Helhtropium  Tricoccum,  or  Turnfole,  (which 
grows  plentifully  in  feveral  Parts  of  Holland)  of 
Perelle,  or  a  dry'd  Earth  that  is  brought  from 
Auvergnt  in  France,  Lime  and  Urine :  After  la- 
ving mix'd  thefe  four  Drugs  together,  they  put 
them  into  little  Barrels  that  bold  about  thirty 
Pounds.  Thofe  that  make  the  Turnfole  in  Pafte, 
do  not  fell  it  always  foft,  but  i  bmetimcs  in  Form 
of  fquare  Cakes  of  Bread,  which,  after  it  is 
dried,  is  what  wc  call  Turnfole  in  the  Cake ;  as 
when  the  Pafte  is  new  made  any  Thing  will  mix 
and  be  hid  in  it,  the  Dutch,  and  others,  fcldom 
fail  to  throw  in  a  Quantity  of  Sand,  to  cncrcafc 
the  Weight;  and  that's  the  Realbn  that  the 
Turnfole  in  Cake,  or  that  which  is  dried,  is 
rcckon'd  better  than  the  foft.  This  Cake  Turn- 
fole ought  to  be  dry,  of  a  Violet  blue  ;  and 
ftriking  a  blue,  and  not  a  red  Colour,  on  Paper. 

It  is  ufed  by  the  Dyers,   Caidmakers,  and 
others,  inftcad  of  Ind:go. 

13.  Of  Turnfole  in  Rags. 

TH  E  Turnfole  in  Rags,  is  fo  call'd  becaufe  it  is 
nothing  but  Rngs  which  have  been  colour'd 
red  with  the  Turnfolt  Fruit,  by  the  Afliftance  of 
fome  Acid.  What  is  commonly  fold  in  the  Shops 
is  nothing  but  old  Rags,  or  old  Linncn,  dipp'd 
either  in  the  Juice  of  the  blood-red  Grape,  or 
that  of  Mulberries,  and  fo  dried  in  the  Sun  :  But 
this  is  a  Cheat,  or  an  Abufc  of  the  firft  Dcfign  ; 
for  the  true  Turnf  le  ought  to  he  dipp'd  in  the 
Juice  of  the  Berry  of  the  Herb  call'd  Turnfole. 
This  Plant,  which  wc  call  Turnfole,  the  Grtth 
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call  Heliotrspion,  the  Sun-Flower,  becaufe  its 
Flower  always  turns  to  the  Sun.  It  bears  Berries 
always  three  fcf  together,  not  much  unlike  the  • 
Palma  Chrifli  ;  whence  it  is  call'd  by  Pliny,  He' 
littropium  Tricsccum,  the  Turnfolt  with  three  Ber- 
ries, which,  when  they  arc  at  their  full  Maturity, 
have  within  them,  between  the  outward  Skin  and 
the  Kernel,  or  Seed,  a  certain  Juice,  orCMoif- 
ture,  which  being  rubb'd  upon  Paper  or  C/oth, 
at  firft  appears  of  a  frefh  and  lively  green  Colour, 
but  prefently  changes  into  a  Kind  of  bluilh 
purple ;  and  the  fame  Cloth  afterwards  wet  in 
Water  or  White  Wine,  and  wrung  forth,  will 
ftrike  the  faid  Water  orWine  into  a  red  or  Claret 
Wine  Colour  ;  and  thefe  are  the  Rags  or  Cloth 
which  arc  the  true  Turnfole,  and  ought  to  be  fold 
in  the  Druggifts  Shops,  wherewith  People  colour 
Gellics,  Conferves,  Tinctures,  i$c.  as  they 
pleafe ;  as  alfo  to  colour  all  Sorts  of  Spirits  and 
tlie  like,  that  have  of  themfelvcs  no  Colour. 

[It  is  to  be  obferved,  that  the  Fruit  of  the 
Turnfole  makes  of  itfclf  a  very  fine  blue,  but  on 
being  touch'd  with  any  Acid,  it  becomes  red; 
therefore,  wlitn  we  have  a  Mind  to  try  whether 
any  Thing  contains  an  Acid  in  it,  we  need  to  do 
no  more  than  touch  it  upon  fomething  that  has 
been  ftain'd  by  this  Fruit.] 

Of  the  Turnfole  Rags  from  Lyons. 

That  of  Lyons  is  compofed  as  the  other,  of 
Perelle,  quick  Lime,  and  Urine,  to  which  feme 
add  a  Tinclure  of  BraTtl-fVood,  in  order  to  give 
it  a  finer  deep  red.  This  is  made  frequently 
about  Lyons  and  Auvergne ;  it  ought  to  be  deep- 
colour'd,  and  when  rubb'd  upon  Paper  the  Colour 
very  lively. 

The  Jfatis  domtflica,  five  Glajlum, 
Lat 'folium  of  Tourntfort,  in  Englijh,  Lemerj. 
the  Broad  leav'd  ff'oa'd,  or  Dyers-Weed, 
is  a  Plant  that  bears  its  Stalks  three  Feet  high,  as 
thick  as  the  little  Finger,  round,  hard,  fmooth, 
rcddilh,  divided  towards  the  Top  into  abundance 
of  Branches,  cloth'd  with  a  great  Number  of 
Leaves,  difpofed  without  Order,  that  arc  oblong 
and  large  as  thofe  of  Hounds-Tongue,  without 
Hair,  of  a  deep  green  Colour,  and  fometimcs 
tending  to  a  Sea-green.  The  Branches  arc  fur- 
nifti'd  with  a  great  many  little  Flowers,  compofed 
of  four  yellow  Leaves,  like  .1  Crofs,  tied  by  a 
/lender  Foot  or  Stalk.  When  the  Flowers  are 
rronc  there  arife  in  their  Places  little  blackifti 
Fruit,  divided  into  Tongues,  flat  on  the  Sides, 
containing  each  two  oblong  Seeds.  The  Rcot  is 
about  a  Foot  and  a  half  or  two  Feet  long,  an 
Inch  thick  at  the  Top,  and  growing  fmallcr  by 
Degrees  downwards,  white  and  woody.    It  is 
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cultivated  in  the  hot  Countries  particularly  in 
Languedoc,  near  Thculoufe.  The  Tafte  is  bitter 
and  aftringent.  It  yields  abundance  of  Oil  and 
fix'd  Salt.  There  is  made  of  this  Plant  a  dry'd" 
Pafte,  in  the  Nature  of  an  Extract,  which  is 
call'd  Pajlel,  or  Indian  Flower.  This  Plant  is 
vulnerary,  diving,  aftringent.  Some  People  ap- 
ply it  to  the  YVrift,  after  ftamping  it,  to  cure  an 
AzuA  or  Intermitting  Fever,  in  the  Shaking  or 
cold  Fit. 

The  Rhus,  or  Sumach,  is  a  Shrub  which  grows 
fometimes  the  Height  of  a  Tree.  The  Leaves 
»rc  Jongilh,  large,  indented  on  the  Sides,  and 
reddiftt.  The  Flowers  difpofed  in  Bunches,  of  a 
.white  Colour,  each  of  which  makes  a  little  Rofc 
of  fcveral  Leaves  ;  which  being  gone,  there  fuc- 
ceeds  a  flat  Capfula,  or  Htific,  that  is  almoft 
oval,  membranous,  and  red,  containing  in  it  a 
Seed  of  the  fame  Figure,  which  rcfemblcs  in  fome 
Degree  a  Lentil,  of  a  reddilh  Colour.  Tlie  Fruit 
has  an  acid  aftringent  Taftc.  This  Sumach  grows 
in  ftony  Places,  and  is  ufed  fometimes  to  leafon 
Provifions  with  ;  from  whence  it  is  call'd  Rhus 
.iulinaria,  <<r  Kitchen  Sumach.  The  Tanners 
tnake  Ul'e  of  the  Leaves  to  tan  Skins,  thence  it  is 
call'd  Rhus  Coriaria,  Tanners  or  Curriers  Sumach. 
Tfce  Leaves  and  Fruit  arc  both  ufed  m  Phyfick  ; 
4hey  are  very  aftringent,  proper  in  the  Dyfrn- 
fery,  menftrual  Courfes,  and  Hemorrhoids,  to 
ftop  Gonorrhoea's,  and  the  like,  being  ufed  in  a 
Decoction,  or  in  Powder. 

The  fine  Tum/ele  in  Rags,  is  made  of  Linncn 
Cloth  died  at  Constantinople,  with  Cochineal  and 
fome. Acids.  The  Cotton  Tarnfole,  call'd  Portu- 
gal, or  Spanijh  Wool,  is  made  from  Cotton  that 
js  flatted  the  Size  of  a  Crown,  and  dyed  in  Spain 
«r  Portugal,  with  Mefiich  Cochineal.  Both  Sorts 
are  made  Ufe  of  to  colour  Liquors,  Fruits,  and 
tJeWcs. 

!  There  is  another  Kind  of  Tumfolc  that  is 
made  with  Rags  d"pp'd  in  a  red  Tincture,  pre- 
pared wi;h  the  Juice  of  the  Berry  of  Turn/tie, 
•and  a  little  :xiJ  Liquor.  It  comes  from  Holland, 
'•Languedoc,  Iz'c.  and  is  ufed  to  tinge  Wines  of  a 
red  Colour. 

"he  TurnfoU  in  Pafte,  or  in  Cake,  or  St  me 
•nfole,  call'd  Iikewife  QrfeiL,  is  a  dry'd  Pafte 
made  up  of  the  Fruit,  Pere'.le,  Quick  Lime,  and 
Urine  ;  the  Colour  of  the  Pafte  will  be  blue. 
The  Dyers  ufc  that  which  coma  from  Holland ', 
and  they  make  it  at  Lyons,  but  it  is  not  fo  good. 
i.  [The  Herb  from  which  ftoad  is  made  is  the 
.  Ifdtitfatka  ve!  latifoiia.  C.  B.  Pin.  113.  Glaf- 
tum  fativum.  Ger.  394.  The  other  tw  o  Herbs, 
call'd  Dyers  Weeds,  arc  the  Luteola.  Ger.  ^qfi, 
"Snd  the  GenijieiUi  Tinetoria.  Ger.  1 1 36.  The 
Sumach  is  the  Rhus  Cor iaria.  \?qi.  RbutftK* 
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Ulmi.  C.  B.  Pin.  414..  And*  the  Plant,  with  the 
Berries  of  which  the  Linncn  and  other  Things  are 
ftain'd  for  Ufc,  is  the  HelUtropium  Tindorium  tri- 
coccum.  Pluk.  Alnr.  182.  Ric inside:  ex  qua  para- 
turTurntfol  Gallorum.  Tourn.  lull.  665.  Each 
of  thefe  Herbs  has  a  Place  in  the  Catalogues  of 
Medicinal  Plants,  and  they  have  all  their  fcveral 
Virtues,  according  to  many  Authors  j  but  the 
prefent  Practice  takes  no  Notice  of  any  of  th.m.J 

14.  Of  Tobacco. 

TOBACCO  is  fo  called  becaufe  it 
is  met  with  plentifully  in  the  Ifle  of  Pomet. 
Tobago  1  and  by  fome  it  is  called  Nico- 
tiana,  becaufe  Mr.  J.  Nicot,  a  French  Embaf-" 
fador  in  Portugal,  was  the  firft  that  brought  it 
into  France  to  the  Queen  Regent,  upon  which 
Account  it  was  Iikewife  called  the  Queen's  Herb. 
It  is  alfo  called  Antartick  Buglos,  becaufe  it  grows 
much  in  thefe  Ifles ;  and  Holy  Herb,  from  its 
great  Virtues ;  and  laft  of  all  Petum,  from  Petun, 
which  is  the  Name  that  the  Indians  give  it,  and 
which  was  the  firft,  and  is  the  true  Name  for  it. 

This  Plant,  at  prefent,  is  very  common  in 
France,  there  being  few  Gardens  where  it  does 
not  grow  :  But  I  (hall  not  entertain  you  with  a 
long  Account  of  it,  it  having  been  writ  upon  by 
fo  many  Authors,  who  have  eftcem'd  it  more  or 
lefs,  according  as  they  have  liked  or  difliked  it. 

We  have  Tobacco  in  Leaf,  in  Roll  and  in  Pow- 
der. That  in  Roll  is  diftinguifticd  by  fevcral 
Names ;  as  firft,  the  Brazil  Tobacco,  which  is  a 
black  Tobacco,  of  the  Size  of  one's  Finger  The 
fecond  is  in  a  dry  reddilh  Leaf,  roll'd  the  Thick- 
nefs  of  a  large  Cane,  and  is  call'd  Saufage-To- 
bacco,  from  being  like  a  Saufage  in  Shape.  And 
there  is  another  Sort  in  this  Form  that  comes 
from  Holland  The  third  Kind  is  that  call'd 
Dieppe  Tobacco,  and  is  a  litde  black  Roll,  of  the 
Thicknefs  of  a  Child's  Finger,  or  thereabout. 
There  arc  fevcral  other  Sorts  of  Tobacco,  as  thofe 
of  Virginia,  St.  Domingo,  fcfr. 

As  to  the  Tobacco  in  Powder  or  Snuff",  fcent.d 
and  unfecnted,  there  are  fo  many  Sorts  it  is  im- 
pofliblc  to  treat  of  them  all ;  for  wliich  Rcafon  I 
lhall  fay  nothing  of  them  ;  but  content  myfelf  to 
relate  what  Father  du  Tertre  has  writ  about  the 
Tobacco  Plant,  which  is,  That  the  Inhabitants  of 
the  Iflands  commonly  cultivate  four  Sorts  of 
Petum,  or  Tobacco,  namely,  Green  Tclacco, 
Tcngue  Toltacco,  Atnazenian  Tobacco,  and  Mujk 
Tobacco.  The  Savages  call  all  Tobacco,  without 
Diftinclion,  Yoly.  The  Green  Tobacco  is  the  mf  ft 
beautiful,  and  of  the  fincft  Figure.  The  Leaves 
are  a  Foot  broad  ,  and  two  Feet  long,  but  it 
rs  commonly  \ery  fubjccl  to  Dcxay,  and  not 
reckon'd  of  any  great  Account.  The  Tengttt 
O  T:!,,.a 
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Tbbdcet,  is  Co  eaflM  becaufc  the  Leaves  grow  in 
the  Shape  of  a  Tongue,  is  very  much  eftcem'd, 
beeaufe  it  h  not  at  all  fubjcc>  to  waftc  away  and 
damage.  Thefc  two  firft  Sorts  arc  what  are  moft 
commonly  fold.  The  Venice,  or  Mttfk  Tobacco, 
i$  much  lefs  than  the  two  former.  The  Leaves 
arc  a  little  rougher,  more  wrinkled,  and  pointed 
at  the  End,  than  the  others.  It  is,  in  Propor- 
tion, the  leaft  of  all,  and  is  the  moft  inclinable  to 
decay,  yet  the  moft  valued,  and  the  dcareft,  be- 
eaufe the  Leaves  have  not  only  a  Muflc  Scent, 
but  the  Smoke  is  perfum'd  in  the  burning  of  it, 
with  a  very  agreeable  Odour,  as  that  "of  the 
other  Tobacco  is  unfupportablc  to  a  great  many 
People.  But  what  is  further  remarkable,  is, 
that  one  Plant  of  this  mufk'd  Tobacco  will  com- 
municjte  its  Virtue  to  four  others,  fo  as  to  make 
them  pals  for  the  fame  ;  which  is  ufually  praenfed 
in  the  Places  from  whence  it  comes.  Tho'  the 
Manner  of  cultivating,  and  afterwards  making 
Tobacco,  be  commonly  known  among  the  Inhabi- 
tants where  it  grows,  it  may  yet  be  fatisfaclory  to 
a  great  many  curious  Perfons  in  thefe  Parts  of  the 
World,  to  have  as  fuccinc*  an  Account  writ  of 
it  a"!  may  be. 

They  firft  of  all  fow  the  Seed,  which  is  mix'd 
with  five  or  fix  Times  as  much  Afhcs.  After 
they  have  fown  the  Seed  well,  and  that  it  begins 
to  rife  or  fpring  out  of  the  Ground,  they  cover 
it  every  Morning  with  Branches  of  Trees,  to  de- 
fend it  from  the  fcorching  Heat  of  the  Sun, 
which  would  burn  it  up  before  it  was  ready  to 
tranfplant.  They  make  ready  the  Garden  where 
they  defign  to  raife  the  Tobacco,  by  clearing,  flub- 
bing, cutting,  and  burning  the  Wood  that  is 
upon  the  Ground,  and  freeing  it  entirely  from  all 
Sorts  of  Weeds.  When  the  Garden  is  ready, 
they  remove  the  Plants  in  a  rainy  or  wet  Seafon, 
and  plant  them  down  again  at  about  three  Foot 
dilrancc  from  each  Plant  to  another  every  way, 
that  it  may  have  Room  to  fpread,  without  the 
Leaves  touching  one  another,  fo  as  to  make  them 
rot  and  corrupt.  After  the  Tobacco  is  thus  planted 
out,  Care  muft  be  taken  from  Time  to  Time,  to 
prevent  the  Weeds  from  over-powering  it.  When 
the  Plant  is  ready  to  flower,  they  flop  it  fhort, 
by  cutting  it  about  Knee-high ;  then  pull  off  the 
Leaves  underneath  that  hang  on  the  Ground,  fo 
that  they  leave  behind  about  10  or  12  leaves 
upon  a  Stalk,  which  being  weeded  or  bowed  dili- 
gently every  feven  or  eight  Days,  all  that  Time 
clcanfing  away  all  Weeds,  the  ten  or  twelve  re- 
maining Leaves  will  be  prodigioufly  cncrcafcd, 
and  become  as  thick  as  a  good  Skin.  To  know 
and  try  whether  it  be  ripe,  they  rumple  or  fold  a 
Leaf  in  their  Fingers,  if  it  break  in  touching,  it 
is  ready  to  cut  ;  Being  cut,  they  leave  it  fpread 
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upon  the  Ground  ;  aftct  which  they  firing  It 
upon  Cords,  fo  that  the  Plants  may  not  touch 
one  another  |  and  fo  they  leave  it  to  dry  in  the 
Air,  fifteen  Days  or  three  Weeks  :  They  then 
pull  oft'  the  Leaves  from  the  Stalks,  and  take  out 
the  middle  Rib,  and  moiftcning  them  a  little  with 
Sea  Water,  twift  them  into  a  Sort  of  Rope,  and 
afterwards  roll  them  up  together. 

They  make,  by  DiftilTation  of  Tobacco**  vrith 
Flcgm  of  Vitriol,  a  Liquor  that  is  emetick,  of 
very  vomitive,  and  proper  to  cure  Itch  and  Scabs, 
by  rubbing  lightly  with  it.  There  is  a'black  fetid 
Oil  diftill'd  from  it,  by  Means  of  a  Retort,  which 
is  much  of  the  fame  Nature.  There  is  likewifc 
a  Salt  made  of  it  that  is  Sudorifick,  to  be  given 
from  four  Grains  to  ten,  in  any  convenient 

There  are  feveral  other  Sorts  of  Leaves, 
which  wc  may  fell  if  they  come  to  Hand,  as 
Betel,  or  Tembul,  which  are  the  Leaves  of  a 
creeping  Plant,  of  which  the  Indians  make  a 
Kind  of  Troches  with  Areca  and  burnt  Oyfter- 
Shells,  but  this  Leaf  fcldom  is  brought  into  Eu- 
rope. The  Coca,  which  is  the  Leaf  of  a  frnall 
Shrub,  pretty  like  the  Myrtle,  which  the  If'e/f- 
Indians  ufe  as  the  Eajl-Indians  do  Betel,  and  the 
Europeans  Tobacco.  The  Inhabitants  of  Peru  ufe 
the  Leaves  of  Coca  two  different  Ways ;  the  firft, 
in  making  a  Comfit  of  it  with  burnt  Shells,  to 
ftcure  them  from  Hunger  and  Thirft  in  a  Jour- 
ney ;  the  fecond,  in  mixing  it  with  Leaves  of 
Tobacco,  which  makes  them  as  if  drunk  or  mad, 
and  fcts  them  on  a  tboufand  Extravagancies. 

The  Aleana,  or  Cyprus,  arc  the  Leaves  of  a 
Plant  which  grows  plentifully  in  /Egypt,  and  the 
Levant,  and  which  the  Indians  employ  in  piinting 
their  Nails  and  Hair  yellow,  tnfufing  it  in  Water ; 
and  to  paint  red,  putting  it  In  Vinegar,  Juice  of 
Citron,  Alum-Water,  or  any  other  Acids.  The 
/Egyptians  make  an  Oil  of  the  Berries  of  this 
Plant,  which  is  call'd  Cyprus  Oil,  very  fragrant, 
and  proper  for  relaxing  and  foftning  the  Nerves. 
Several  Perfons  have  aflur'd  me,  that  the  Alcana, 
or  /Egyptian  Cyprus,  is  that  which  the  Botanifts 
call  Ligu/lrum  Aigyftiacum.  There  are  feveral 
other  Medicinal  Herbs,  wh;ch  the  Druggifts  do 
not  deal  in,  becaufe  the  Herbfcllers  furnifh  the 
Apothecaries  with  what  they  have  Occafion  for. 

In  Places  where  there  are  none  of  theie  Herb- 
fellers,  the  Apothecaries  have  often  a  great  deal 
of  Trouble  in  finding  to  a  great  Diftancc  for  a 
frnall  Quantity  of  any  Herb  they  want,  but  they 
have  the  Advantage  of  knowing  the  Herbs  much 
the  better  for  if,  and  of  ufing  the  right  Plant, 
whereas  the  Herbfcllers  frequently  fell  one  for 
another. 
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Bcfidcs  thefe  Herbs,  we  fell  a  great  deal  of  a 
(mail  Seed,  of  a  deep  red  Colour,  no  bigger  than 
a  Pin's  Head,  which  is  found  upon  the  Root  of 
the  large  Pimpernel,  which  the  Dyers  ufe  bv  the 
Name  of  Seed  Cochineal,  and  fomctimes  Wood 
and  wild  Cccbineal.  This  Cochineal  (hould  be 
ch*fen  frcfli,  dry,  large,  high  in  the  Colour,  and 
the  ttcancft  that  can  be  got. 

The  Plants  that  come  under  the  Catalogue  of 
Drugs,  arc  Scordium,  Mountain  Calamint,  Ger- 
tnander,  Chomttfitpy  White  Here-bound  or  Mar- 
rubium,  Southtrn-xvood ,  the  great  and  fmall 
Wormwood,  Crteroch  or  Spleen-tvsrty  Beteny, 
Avcns,  Camsmil,  Ptriwinkhy  Heml:<ky  Hart's- 
Tonguey  Hound' s-Tonguet  Agrimony  y  Rupture- 
worty  St.  "John's  IVorty  the  great  and  lcffcr  Cen- 
tauryy  Melihty  Mugwort,  Mint.  Baumf  Bafili- 
cum,  Origanum,  Savory,  Hyffopy  Scabious,  Thyme, 
and  feveral  other  Herbs  treated  of  fo  largely  by 
all  Botanifts,  that  it  will  be  unneccfTary  to  fay 
any  Tiling  further.  Wc  do  not  fell  thefe  Herbs 
in  the  Druggifts  Shops,  becaufc  of  the  Herb-fel- 
lers ;  but  we  fell  the  fix'd,  cflcntial,  and  volatile 
Salts,  cfpecially  thole  of  Carduus,  Wormwood, 
Mugwort  y  Centaury y  Bounty  Sage,  Rofemaryy 
Ssecccry,  Scurvy-graft,  Bean,  and  feveral  other 
Sorts.  But  as  to  the  Choice  of  thefe  Salts,  that 
honed  People  may  not  be  cheated  in  the  Purchafe 
of  them,  which  is  too  frequently  done  by  the 
Chymift  and  Druggift,  who  inft'ead  of  any  of 
thefe  Salts,  give  'em  either  Salt-Peter,  Salt  of 
Tartar,  or  Sal-Polychrcft,  which  they  put  into 
fo  many  different  Bottles,  and  write  the  Names 
of  the  feveral  Salts  upon  them :  Therefore,  I  fay, 
to  hinder  them  from  being  cheated,  let  'cm  throw 
any  of  thefe  Salts  upon  lighted  Charcoal,,  and  if 
they  fly  off",  or  fparkle  in  the  Flame,  it  is  certain 
they  are  mix'd  with  Salt- Peter  ;  but  it  is  not  fo 
eafy  to  difcovcr  the  Tartar,  but  only  that  this 
Salt  is  not  fo  foft  to  the  Touch,  as  thefc  vegeta- 
ble Salts. 

Kicotiana,  in  Englijh,  Tsbacta,  is  a 
Linury.  Plant  whereof  there  arc  principally  three 
Kinds,  the  firft  is  call'd,  by  C.  Bauhi- 
nus  and  Tournefsrt,  Nicttiana  major  latiftlia,  the 
broad- leav'd  Tobacco >,  and  by  Park'mfsny  Tobacco 
tut l folium.  There  are  a  great  many  other  Names 
mure  curious  than  instructive,  which  I  (hall  pafs 
by  :  This  firft  Kind  hears  a  Stem  of  about  five  or 
fix  Foot  high,  as  thick  as  a  Man's  Thumb,  round, 
hairy,  full  of  white  Pith  ;  the  Leaves  are  broad, 
and  larger  than  thofe  of  Ettuta  Campana,  without 
Stalk,  a  little  pointed,  firing)',  of  a  pale,  green 
Colour,  glutinous  in  touching,  of  a  (harp  burning 
Tafte :  Mr.  Tournefort  fays,  that  the  Top  of  the 
Stem  is  divided  into  feveral  Sprigs,  that  fuftain 
Flowers  made  like  Bells,  cut  or  feparatcd  into 
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five  Parts,  of  a  purple  Colour ;  when  the  Flow- 
ers are  pone,  there  is  a  hufky,  oblong  Fruit  fuc- 
cceds,  that  ts  pattition'd  into  two  Cells,  contain- 
ing in  them  a  good  deal  of  fmall;  reddiih  Seed  : 
The  Root  is  fibrous,  and  of  a  verv  biting  Taftc; 
the  whole  Plant  is  of  a  ftrong  Smell. 

The  fecond  Sort  is  call'd  Nicotiana  major  an~ 

Sujlifolia,  the  great  Narrow-leav'd  Tobaccoy  or 
iyofcyamut  Peruviana ;  in  Oppofition  to  the 
firft,  call'd  Hyofcyamuslatifolius PermvianuSy  the/V 
ruvian  Henbane.  It  differs  only  from  the  other, 
in  that  the  Leaves  arc  narrower,  (harp-pointed, 
and  hang  to  the  Stem  by  longer  Tails  or  Stalks. 

The  third  Sort  is  call  d  Nicotiana  minor  ;  the 
fmall  Tobacco,  by  Baubinus,  Tournefort,  and 
R  ••/,  and  by  Parkinfon,  Tobacco  Auglicanum,  the 
Englijh  Tobacco.  It  bears  a  Stalk  a  Foot  and 
Half,  or  two  Foot  high,  round,  hard,  hairy,  the 
Thicknefs  of  one's  Finger,  fumctimcs  branchy, 
glutinous  to  the  Touch,  and  carries  its  Leaves, 
rang'd  alternately,  oblong,  thick,  and  of  a 
brownilh,  green  Colour,  hanging  upon  (hort 
Stalks  ;  the  Flower,  Fruit  and  Seed,  are  like 
the  firft  Sort,  but  the  Flowers  more  inclinable  to 
a  vellowifti  Purple ;  the  Root  about  a  Finger's 
Thicknefs,  and  fomctimes  divided  into  white 
Fibres,  that  fpread  thcmfclvcs  round  in  the 
Ground.  Tobacco  is  cultivated  in  fat,  rich  Land 
in  Gardens,  and  yields  Abundance  of  a  (harp, 
biting  Salt,  both  fix'd  and  volatile. 

It  purges  upwards  and  downwards,  with  a 
great  deal  of  Violence,  in  the  Apoplexy,  Palfy, 
Lethargy,  Suffocations  of  the  Womb,  and  in  the 
Afthma  taken  by  the  Mouth,  or  being  fomented 
with  it  ;  applied  outwardly  to  the  Part,  or 
fmoak'd,  it  relieves  the  Tooth-achj  in  Powder 
or  Snuff  it  purgeth  tlic  Noftrils,  and  excites 
Sneezing,  and  is  a  very  good  vulnerary,  the  Leaf, 
Ointment,  or  Powder,  being  applied  to  the  Wound. 

[The  Tobacco  of  the  Shops  is  the  Leaf  of  tht 
Kicotiana  majcr  latifolia.  C.  B.  P.  169.  Hy- 
ojliamus  Peruvianas.  Gcr.  285.  It  is  common 
in  the  Gardens  of  the  Curious,  and  flowers  in 
June  ;  the  Species  call'd  Englijh  Tobacco,  is  the 
Priapda  quibujdam  Nicotiana  minor.  J.B.  3.  360. 
Hyofcyamus  lutaus.    Ger.  284. 

In  Regard  to  the  other  Tilings  mention'd  in 
this  Chapter,  the  Betle  is  the  Bc.tla  Codi  Hort. 
Mai.  7.  29.  Piper  lengum  fc'isru n  Nervis  decur- 
rentibns,  tenus'sribus  ft  mdiioribus  Betle  dictum. 
Hill.  Ox.  3.  603.  But  as  neither  this,  nor  the 
others  that  follow  it,  evet  come  into  the  Druggifts 
Shops,  and  the  Herbs  arc  Part  of  that  CUd's  of 
the  Materia  Medico,  which  is  entirely  in  the 
Hands  of  the  Sellers  of  Medicinal  Herbs,  1  (hall 
not  trouble  the  Reader  with  a  particular  Account 
of  them  here. 
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For  the  Coccus  infeelirius ,  here  call'd  Seed  Co- 
chineal, fee  the  Chapter  of  Cicbineal} 

15.  Of  Cora!. 

ORAL,  according  to  Mr. Tcurnt- 
Pomct.  fgrt,  is  a  Plant  that  grows  at  the 

Bottom  of  the  Sea ;  it  has  no  Leaf, 
nor  is  yet  known  to  have  Flower  nor  Seed  ;  nc- 
vcrthelefs  it  flicks  to  the  Rocks  by  a  Kind  of 
a  Root,  and  is  covcr'd  with  a  Bark  that  is  adorn'd 
with  Pores  like  Stars,  nearly  to  the  Bottom  ;  it 
is  divided  into  Branches,  and  difcovcrs  Ravs  that 
have  Ibmc  Analogy  to  Fibres  :  In  fhort,  it  is  un- 
doubtedly encreafed  by  its  Seed,  which  is  the 
Opinion  countenanced  by  all  thofc  that  rank 
Ctral  among  the  Number  of  Plants.  It  is  agreed, 
at  this  Day,  that  it  is   hard  in  the  Sea ;  the 
Softnefs  of  the  Bark  or  Cruft,  which  is  fmooth, 
and  almoft  oily,   has,  perhaps,  decciv'd  thtfc 
who  have  alTcrtcd  that  this  Plant  was  foft.  The 
Bark  is  a  tartarous  Cruft,  red  upon  the  red  Coral, 
and  white  upon  the  white  :  The  Extremities,  or 
Ends  of  the  Branches,  are  foft,  and  alfo  produce 
Tittle  Balls,  the  Size  of  a  red  Goofberry,  divided 
commonly  into  fix  Cells,  fill'd  with  a  white  Hu- 
mour like  Milk,  like  that  of  the  Tithymale  j  it 
is  fat,  acrid,  and  afVringent.  Thefe  little  Balls  are 
commonly  call'd  Flowers  of  Coral,  but  ought, 
with  more  Reafon,  to  be  nam'd  the  Cafpulee  of 
the  Cud  Plant :  For  our  modern  Authors  have  ob- 
fcrv'd,  that  the  white  Juice  which  they  yield, 
produces  the  Coral  Plants  on  any  Bodies  upon 
which  it  falls  ;  and  befides  the  Coral  they  fhew 
at  Pifa,  which  fticks  naturally  upon  a  human 
Skull,  I  have  a  pretty  large  Piece  that  grew  upon 
a  broken  Piece  of  Earthen-ware. 

There  arc  properly  but  three  Sorts  of  Coral 
ufed  in  Phyfick,  namely,  the  red,  the  common 
white  Coral,  which  has  fome  Refemblancc  to  the 
red  or  flefh  Colour,  ought  to  be  judg'd  a  Species 
of  this  ;  the  true  white  Coral,  which  differs 
not  from  the  red  but  in  Colour;  this  is  the 
fcarcrft  and  dearefl :  In  its  Place  they  ufe  com- 
monly that  Sort  for  the  white,  which  J.  Baubinus 
calls  Corallium  Album  Officinarum  Oculatum,  the 
white  Coral  of  the  Shops,  that  is  full  of  Eyes  : 
The  Mack  Coral,  called  Antipathcs,  is  of  no' U le- 
af all :  It  feems  indeed  of  a  different  Nature  from 
all  the  others. 

They  fifh  for  Coral  in  the  Miditerranean,  on 
the  Coaft  of  Prgzvnce,  near  Toulony  or  Cape 
Creufe,  betwixt  Colieure  and  Rofes,  upon  the 
Coaft  of  Catalonia,  in  the  Streights  which  are  be- 
twixt Sicily  and  Italy*  towards  the  Baftion  of 
France.,  and  in  fome  other  Parts  ;  as  on  the  Coaft 
of  Sardinia,  and  thofe  of  the  Ifles  of  Corfica 
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and  Majorca.  The  Coral-Fifhmg,  accordm*  ta 
Mr.  Tavtrnicr,  is  from  the  Beginning  of  April  to 
the  End  of  July,  in  which  they  ufually  employ 
two  hundred  Barks,  fome  Years  more,  and  fome 
Yean  Icfs. 

As  the  Coral  grows  in  the  hollow  Rocks  where 
the  Sea  is  deep,  this  is  the  Artifice  they  ufe  to  get 
it  up.  The  Coral-Fifhers  tyc  two  Beams  of 
Wood  acrofs,  and  hang  a  good  Piece  of  I,cad  in 
the  middle,  to  fink  them  ;  then  they  tye  Tufts  of 
Hemp  about  the  Beams,  which  are  flightly  or 
carelefly  twiftcd,  about  the  Thickncfs  of  one's 
Thumb,  and  tye  the  Beams  with  two  Cords  j 
the  one  to  hang  at  the  Prow,  and  the  other  at 
the  Stern  of  the  Bark  ;  fo  that  the  Pieces  of 
Wood  are  left  at  the  Bottom  to  run  along  die 
Rocks,  and  catch  hold  of  the  Coral  in  their  Paf- 
fagc  :  It  is  ncceflary,  fometimes,  to  make  Ufe  of 
five  or  fix  Boats  to  get  up  the  Beams  ;  and  du- 
ring that  Time,  if  one  of  the  Cables  happen  to 
break,  they  are  all  in  Danger  of  being  loft ;  there 
is  a  great  Rifle  in  the  taking  the  Coral  out,  that 
fomc  docs  not  fall  into  the  Sea  ;  and  the  Bottom 
being  ufually  full  of  Mud,  the  Coral  is  apt  to  be 
deftroy'd  as  the  Fruits  of  the  Earth  by  Worms  ; 
fo  that  the  fooner  the  Coral  is  got  from  the  Filth 
of  the  Sea,  the  lefs  it  is  damag'd. 

Of  all  the  Corals  the  red  is  molt  in  Ufe,  as 
well  for  Medicine  as  other  Things  ;  and  People 
that  value  Coral,  the  faponefe,  and  other  Na- 
tions, moft  cftecm  the  red  Coral  ;  which  to  be 
in  its  Perfection  ought  to  be  thick,  fhining,  in 
fine  Branches,  and  of  a  beautiful  red  j  the  little 
Pieces,  and  fuch  as  are  covcr'd  with  a  crufty 
Matter,  ought  to  be  rejected ;  neverthelcfs, 
when  that  is  reduced  to  Powder,  it  is  every  whit 
as  efficacious  as  the  finer.  By  Means  of  certain 
Acids,  they  make  a  Tincture  of  red  Coral, 
which  is  afterwards  reduced  to  a  Syrup,  which 
is  rcckon'd  an  admirable  Cordial,  and  ufeful  to 
purify  and  cleanfe  the  Mafs  of  Blood.  There  is 
like  wife  a  Magiftcry,  and  Salt,  made  of  this  ;  but 
the  moft  common  Way  of  ufing  it  is,  reduced  to 
an  impalpable  Powder,  by  levigating  it  upon  a 
Marble  with  Rofc- Water,  fcfr. 

16.  Of  Black  Coral. 

AS  to  the  black  Coral,  the  true  Kind  is  (o 
rare,  that  it  is  almoft  impoffible  to  meet 
with  it ;  for  all  that  we  now  have,  is  only  a  Sort 
of  Plant  that  is  petrified  in  the  Water,  which 
fome  have  call'd  Antipathes  ;  but  it  is  entirely 
different  from  the  true  Coral,  being  very  light, 
and  more  like  Horn  than  Coral  ;  whereas* the 
true  Sort  is  heavy,  of  a  reddifh  black  Colour, 
and  very  rough;  with  the  utmoft  Diligence  I 
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have  only  been  able  to  meet  with  one  Piece  of 
this,  and  that  no  bigger  than  the  End  or  one's 
Finger  ;  tho'  I  have~  a  Piece  of  the  common 
black  Coral,  of  about  two  Foot  long.  As  to 
the  Chrallo'tdes,  it  is  nothing  elfe  but  white  Coral 
that  is  not  brought  to  its  Perfection,  and  is  of  no 
Manner  of  Ufc ;  yet  it  is  fometimes  fold  inftead 
of  *e  White,  tho'  it  is  eafy  to  diftinguilh,  it  be- 
ing large,  light,  and  imperfectly  form'd. 

17.  Of  Coralline,  or  Sca-Mofs. 

TH  E  Coralline,  or  Sea-Mofs,  is  gather'd 
from  Rocki,  or  Shells,  in  the  Sea,  to  which 
it  grows  ;  there  are  feveral  Sorts  of  it  to  be  met 
withal  ;  but  that  which  is  ufed  in  Phyfick  comes 
from  the  Bajlim  of  Frame,  and  other  Parts  of 
the  Mediterranean.  C.  Bauhinus  calls  it,  Mufcut 
Maritimus,  five  ccrallina  Offcinarum. 

This  Mofs  or  Coralline,  is  of  fome  final!  Ac- 
count in  Medicine,  as  it  is  faid  to  have  a  Quality 
to  deflroy  Worms :  As  to  the  Choice,  it  ought 
to  be  grccniih,  fmclling and  tarring  of  Sea  Water, 
and  the  moft  free  of  Dirt  and  Filth  that  can  be 
got. 

Corallium,  Lithodendrum,  or  Coral, 
Lemerj.  is  a  ftony  Plant,  that  is  found  growing 
to  Rocks,  at  the  Bottom  of  the  Sea, 
and  crufted  over  in  the  Nature  of  Stone.  The 
chief  of  what  is  fold  come*  from  feveral  1  arts  of 
the  Mediterranean.  There  are  three  Sorts  of  it, 
rod,  white,  and  black. 

The  Corallium  Rubrum,  or  red  Coral  of  G. 
Bauhinus,  grows  commonly  three  or  four  Fingers 
high,  but  fuch  Corals  as  are  found  of  any  confi- 
dcrablc  Length,  arc  kept  in  the  Cabinets  of  the 
curious  ;  it  bears  feveral  Branches  without  Leaves, 
that  are  very  hard,  fmooth,  fhining,  and  of  a 
fine  red ;  the  Root  is  rocky,  and  of  the  fame 
Hardnefs  :  This  Coral  is  the  moft  ufed  and 
efteem'd  in  Phyfick ;  chufc  fuch  as  is  all  of 
a  Piece,  polifh'd,  Ihjning,  and  of  the  higheft 
Colour. 

The  fecond  Sort  is  white  Coral  that  grows 
much  about  the  fame  Height.  There  are  two 
Kinds  of  this,  one  call'd  Cor allium  Album,  Ocu- 
latum,  which  is  a  little  ftony  Plant  as  the  former, 
the  Ends  of  whofe  Branches  are  round,  and  re- 
prefent,  in  a  Manner,  little  Eyes.  The  other 
is  call'd  Corallium  Afperum,  the  rugged  Coral  ; 
this  is  a  little  ftrong  Shrub,  about  a  Hand  high, 
that  is  lamofc,  rough,  white,  full  of  Pores,  or 
little  Holes,  and  much  lighter  than  the  former ; 
this  laft  grows  not  only  in  the  Mediterranean 
but  in  the  red  Sea,  and  is  of  fmall  Account  in 
Phyfick. 
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The  third  Kind  of  Coral  is  call'd  by  C.  Ban 
hinut,  Corallium  extra  rubens  intus  nigrum,  or  red 
Coral  without  and  black  within,  but  this  is  very 
fcarce  ;  and  there  is  fubftituted  in  its  Stead  a  falfe 
black  Coral,  call'd  Antipathes,  which  is  a  ftony 
Sea-Plant,  which  is  ufually  covered  in  the  Sea 
with  a  Sort  of  Bark  or  tartarous  Cruft,  of  the 
fame  Colour.  When  the  Corals  are  young  and 
tender,  the  Ends  of  their  Branches  arc  found  di- 
vided into  little  Balls,  of  the  Size  of  a  final! 
Gor.leberry,  that  arcfoft,  and  diftinguiih'd  ufually 
into  fix  little  Cells,  full  of  a  milky  Liquor,  that 
is  of  an  acrid  ftypticJc  Tafte,  and  thefc  arc  call'd 
Coral  Flowers. 

Others  fay,  but  improperly,  that  Coral,  while 
under  Water,  is  green  and  fort,  but  when  it  once 
comes  into  the  open  Air,  it  changcth  both  ha 
Colour  and  its  Nature,  and  from  its  Greennefs 
becomes  of  a  very  delightful  beautiful  Red,  and 
from  its  Softncfs,  of  a  compacted  Firmnefs,  that 
is  hard  and  durable.  It  fprings  up  naturally,  rc- 
fembling  a  Plant  or  Shrub,  adorn'd  with  many 
pretty  Brant  Ik--..  The  red  is  beft,  and  of  that 
the  reddeft,  the  paleft  being  of  lefe  Ufe  ;  but  in 
Medicines  a  fmall  Sprig  Sort  is  taken  for  Chcap- 
nefs.  The  white  is  next  in  Goodncfs  ;  the  beft 
of  which  is  that  which  is  pure,  white,  and  clear, 
almoft  tranfparent,  free  from  Drofs,  and  fome- 
thing  refembling  white  Wax.  Tlic  black  is  not 
valued,  yet  the  greattft  Rarity  of  them  all.  It 
is  obfcrvable,  that  red  Coral,  infilled  two  or  three 
Days  in  white  Wax,  melted  upon  hot  Embers, 
and  pour'd  an  Inch  over  it,  lofes  its  Colour,  and 
the  Wax  becomes  yellow.  Frcfh  red  Coral  put 
into  the  fame  Wax,  in  the  fame  Manner,  he- 
comes  brown  ;  and  frefti  red  Coral  put  in  like 
Manner  into  the  fame  Wax  the  tliird  Time, 
makes  the  Wax  become  red  ;  for  the  Wax  dif- 
folvcs,  and  draws  forth  Part  of  the  red  fulphure- 
ou*  Particles  lying  on  the  Surface  of  the  Coral. 

Coral  is  prepar'd  by  levigating  it  on  a  Marble 
into  a  fine  fubtile  Powder.  It  is  cooling,  drying, 
and  aftringent,  ftrcngthens  the  Heart,  Stomach 
and  Liver,  abl'orbs  Acidities,  purifies  the  Blood, 
refills  the  Plague,  and  the  Force  of  p.itrid  and 
malignant  Fevers  ;  flops  Fluxes  of  the  Belly,  and 
is  profitable  in  the  Gonorrhoea  and  Whites.  It 
is  faid  to  prevent  the  Epilcpfy  in  Children,  being 
firft  given  in  the  Mother's  Milk  as  foon  as  the 
Child  is  born.  It  ftops  bleeding,  helm  in  Diffi- 
culty of  Urine,  and  is  prevalent  agatnft  the  Stone 
in  the  Bladder,  and  the  bloody  Flux.  Dofc  from 
a  Scruple  to  a  Dram,  in  any  proper  Liquor. 
Outwardly  it  helps  Ulcers,  filling  them  with 
Flefh,  and  cicatrizing ;  in  Collyrics  it  helps  the 
Eye-Sight,  ftops  the  Weeping  of  the  Eyes,  and 
abfgrbs"the  watry  (harp  Humours. 
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Of  this  there  is  a  TinAure  made  with  Spirit  of 
Vinegar,  or  Juice  of  Lemons,  and  from  thence  a 
Syrup,  Magiftery,  and  Salt  prepar'd ;  but  they 
are  all  forced  unnatural  Preparations.  And  crude 
Coral,  reduced  to  fuch  an  impalpable  Powder,  as 
aforefaid,  is  far  fupcrior  to  all  the  other  Prepara- 
tions of  it. 

Cirallina,  call'd  Coralline,  or  hard  Sca-Mofs, 
s  of  fcvcral  Kinds,  That  which  we  now  ufe  in 
Phvfick,  is  call'd  Mufcus  Marinus,  Jh<o  Caraliina 
Ofitcinarum,  Sca-Mofs,  or  the  Coralline  of  the 
Shops.  This  is  a  little  bufhy  Plant,  which  grows 
about  three  Fingers  high,  bearing  a  great  many 
little  Stalks  that  arc  as  fine  and  Gender  as  a  Hair, 
ftony,  and  furnifh'd  with  very  little  Leaves,  of 
an  afh-colour'd  green,  and  a  fifhy  Sme'l,  the 
Taflc  being  fa!t  and  difagrccablo,  cracking  or 
crackling  betwixt  the  Teeth  like  fmall  Stones, 
and  being  fubje£t  eafily  to  be  bruifed  betwixt  the 
Fingers.  Chufe  fuch  as  is  whole,  clear,  of  a 
whitifh  green  Colour,  and  very  ftrong  Smell. 
It  yields  a  good  deal  of  Salt  and  Oil.  It  is 
proper  to  kill  Worms,  fupprefs  Vapours,  pro- 
voke Womcns  Courfes,  and  flop  Fluxes  of  the 
Belly.  Dofe,  in  fine  Powder,  from  half  a  Dram 
to  a  Dram. 

The  Coralloliti  is  a  Plant  that  is  but  petrified 
in  Part,  having  the  Appearance  of  a  little  Shrub, 
but  without  Leaves.  There  arc  feveral  Sorts  of 
it,  which  vary  in  Size,  Shape,  Hardncfs,  and 
Colour.  They  are  all  ufually  aflringent  as  to 
PafTage  by  Stool,  and  aperitive  by  Urine,  but  of 
no  great  Vogue  in  Phyftck.  It  is  call'd  Ccralhiies, 
as  being  fomething  like  Coral  in  Figuxc  and  Hard- 
ncfs. 

Other  Authors  defcribe  the  Coralline  to  be  a  hard 
ftony  Mofe,  growing  ufually  on  Rocks,  in  or  near 
the  Sea,  rifing  cither  from  the  Stones  thereof,  or 
from  die  Shells  of  Scallops,  Oyfters,  and  the  like. 
It  grows  fcarce  a  Hand  high,  fprcading  forth  feveral 
fmall  Branches,  like  a  green  Herb,  with  many 
fmall  fhort  Leaves  like  Hairs.  It  is  gathcr'd  on 
all  the  Wcftern  Coafts,  and  the  Northern  Parts  of 
Europe,  and  is  found  growing  in  little  white 
Threads,  faftcn'd  to  the  Rock  or  Shell  it  fprings 
from,  as  Mofs  to  a  Tree ;  and  if  good,  is  very 
white,  in  little  Strings,  like  the  Unravelling  of 
coarfc  Linncn  Cloth,  fome  an  Inch  long,  fome 
ftwrter,  fome  longer,  of  an  unpleafant  Tafte  and 
Smell. 

[The  red  Coral  is  the  Corallium  rubrum  majus. 
Park.  1299.  Corallium  verum.  Boet.  318.  the 
"White  the  Corallium  album  majus.  Park.  1300. 
Corallium  album.  Tourn.  lnft.  527.  and  the 
Black  the  Corallium  nigrum.  C.  B.  Pin.  366. 
KeratopbyUum  arborum  nigrum.  Bocrh.  Ind. 
Alt.  6.    Lithphytsn  nigrum  arboreum.  Tourn. 
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Inft.  574.  The  Red  is  taken  out  of  the  Medi- 
terranean, the  White  moftly  out  of  the  Sicilian, 
and  the  Black  out  of  the  American  Seas ;  the 
Red  is  ufed  in  Medicine  very  much  ;  but  all  its 
Preparations,  except  that  of  loevigating  it  into 
an  impalpable  Powder,  are  now  entirely  out  of 
Ulc.J 

« 

18.  Of  Spungcs. 

CPunges  are  a  Kind  of  Fungus,  or 
&  Sva  Alujbrome,  which  are  found  Pomtt. 
fticking  to  the  Rocks  in  the  Sea.  I 
fhall  not  detain  the  Reader  to  give  an  Account  of 
what  a  Multitude  of  Authors  have  faid  concerning 
Spungcs ;  fome  faying  that  they  arc  M.dc  and  Fe- 
male, others  that  they  arc  neither  Plants  nor  Ani- 
mals, but  both,  that  is  Zoophytes,  which  partake 
of  the  animal  Kind,  and  that  of  Plants  too.  There 
arc  two  Sorts  of  Spungcs  fold,  namely,  the  fine, 
which  are  thofc  the  Antients  call'd  the  Male  j 
and  the  coarfe  which  are  the  Female.  The  grcat- 
cft  Part  of  the  Spungcs  that  are  fold  comes  from 
the  Mediterranean,  and  there  is  a  certain  Ifland  of 
■Afta,  that  furnifhes  us  with  a  very  large  Quantity 
of  Spungcs.  This  Ifle  is  cali'd  Icarus,  or  Nicarur, 
where  the  young  Men  are  not  allow'd  to  marry, 
'till  they  fhew  that  they  can  gather  Spungcs  from 
the  Bottom  of  the  Sea  ;  and  for  this  Rcafon,  when 
any  one  would  marry  his  Daughter,  a  Number  of 
young  Fellows  are  ftripp'd  and  jump  into  the  Sea ; 
and  he  that  can  flay  longeft  in  the  Water,  and 
gather  the  moft  Spungcs,  marries  the  Maid.  The 
People  of  this  Ifland  pay  a  Tribute  to  the  Grand 
Signior  in  Spungcs. 

The  finer  the  Spungcs  arc,  the  more  they  are 
efteem'd,  and  thofc  are  reckon'd  bed  that  arc 
faircft,  cleareft  and  lighted,  whereof  the  Holes 
arc  fmall,  and  the  lcaft  full  of  Stones,  that  may 
be  ;  as  to  the  coarfe  Sort,  the  nearer  they  ap- 
proach tn  the  fine,  the  more  they  arc  valued. 

The  Ufe  of  Spungcs  is  fo  well  known,  it  would 
be  unneceflary  to  give  any  Dcfcription  thereof ; 
after  they  are  prepar'd,  by  cutting  into  fizeable 
Pieces,  and  put  into  melted,  white  Wax,  and 
afterwards  prefltd,  thev  are  fold  to  Surgeons,  and 
other  People,  by  the  Name  of  prepar'd  Spungcs. 
They  are  ufed  to  dilate  the  Orifices  of  Wounds : 
They  are  likewife  eaJcin'd  to  make  a  Powder  for 
the  Teeth  :  The  large  or  coarfe  Spungcs  have  a 
Sort  of  little  Pebbles,  and  other  extraneous  Bo- 
dies in  th?m  ;  to  which,  when  reduced  to  Powder 
by  Calcination,  they  affign  a  Property  of  curing 
the  Gravel :  Some  Authors  call  thefe  Stones  by 
the  Name  of  Cy/lbeslithos,  and  affirm  that  fuch  of 
'cm  as  are  to  be  found  in  Shape  of  an  Almond, 
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feeing  pounded  and  mtxM  In  any  proper  Vehicle, 
«re  ufcful  to  Jeftrpy  Worms  in  Children. 

The  Spunge  is  a  Kind  of  Mufhroom 
Ltmtry.  which  grows  to  the  Rocks  in  the  Sea, 
of  which  there  are  two  Kinds,  [as  Po- 
met  has  defcrib'd  them  already.]  But  though  it 
is  taken  from  the  Sea,  Authors  have  not  yet  de- 
termine in  what  Clafs  to  place  it ;  fome  thinking 
it  A  be  neither  Vegetable,  Mineral,  nor  Animal ; 
others,  that  it  participates  of  them  all :  Some 
again  place  it  between  Animals  and  Vegetables, 
and  think  it  partakes  of  both  of  them,  for  that  it 
has  an  a£Uve  Quality  to  dilate  itfclf,  and  fhrink  up 
together,  when  in  the  Sea,  and  therefore  they 
will  have  it  to  be  a  Plant  Animal  ;  becaufe  in  its 
Nature  it  comes  near  both  to  that  of  an  Animal 
and  a!fb  to  that  of  a  Plant. 

The  moft  Part  of  Spunges  that  we  ufe  are 
brought  from  Smyrna,  Aleppo,  and  other  Places 
in  the  Levant.  Thofe  which  are  fine,  fmooth, 
foft,  and  not  too  full  of  large  Holes  in  them,  are 
faid  to  grow  in  the  Arcbiptlagt.  Thofe  which 
are  large,  fine,  clofe,  and  lively  colour'd,  whe- 
ther white  or  yellow,  are  accounted  the  beft. 
The  worft  Sort  are  of  a  dirty  Colour,  rugged  on 
the  Surface  and  hard,  with  final]  gritty  Stones 
fomctimcs  in  them.  The  Spunge  is  of  an  alka- 
lious  Nature,  and  is  good  againft  Pains  of  the 
Stomach,  Gripings  in  the  Bowels,  and  the  Cho- 
lick  ;  and  is  fuppos'd  to  be  a  Spccifick  againft  the 
Stone  and  Gravel  in  the  Kidneys  or  Bladder,  or 
any  Obftruclions  in  the  Urinary  PaflagcJ.  The 
chief  Ufe  of  it  is  in  a  Powder  calcined. 

The  Spunge-Stone  is  found  in  thofe  Places 
where  Spunges  are  found,  and  is  made  of  the 
Matter  of  Spunges  petrified  or  barden'd.  Schroder 
faith,  that  it  alfo  grows  in  Spunges,  and  is  a  brittle 
Stone,  white  or  grey.  It  is  attenuating  without 
much  Heat,  and  is  good  to  break  the  Stone  in  the 
Kidncvs  and  Bladder,  and  to  difcufs  Tumours  of 
the  King's-Evil,  being  drunk  every  Morning  in 
Urine,  or  in  Wine,  with  Sal  Gem  and  Tartar. 
The  levigated  Powder  abfotbs  Acids,  deftroys  the 
Matter  breed' ng  the  Stone  and  Gout,  cures  Heart- 
burnings, and  violent  Pains  in  the  Stomach. 

[The  Spunge  ufed  in  Medicine  is  the  Spmgia 
Ghbofa,  C.  B.  Pin.  368.  Spongia  manna  alba, 
Ger.  1383.  Spsngia  marina  vejicalis.  Park.  1303. 
It  is  found  growing  to  Rocks,  Shells,  and  other 
Subftances,  in  the  Sea. 

The  Spunge  Stone  is  the  Lapis  Spcngia,  Boet. 
407.  Lopidts  in  Spongiis,  Mathiol.  1 390.  Spsn- 
git  s,  Aldrov.  Muf.  Mctall.  67 1 .  It  is  a  porous, 
brittle  Stone,  of  a  p;dc  greyifh  Colour,  found  in 
and  about  the  large  Pieces  of  Spunge,  bu:  never 
ufed  now  in  Medicine.] 


19.  Of  Squills. 


Q  QUILLS  are  Sea  Onions,  which 
^  are  brought  from  Spain,  &c.  where  Pomrt. 
they  grow  plentifully,  efpecially  on  the 
Sea  Mtore  •,  great  Quantities  alfo  come  from  Nor- 
mandy, efpecially  about  Rouen.    They  arc  of  dif- 
ferent Sizes  and  Colours  j  but  thofe  we  com- 
monly have  arc  the  red  Squills,  which  the  Anti- 
cnts  calPd  the  Female.    The  white  were  known 
by  the  Name  of  the  Male  Squill  ;  but  we  meet 
with  very  few  of  them.  Thefe  Onions  bear  broad, 
large,  long,  green  Leaves,  and  Flowers,  like  Stars, 
of  a  fine  white  Colour. 

Chufc  fuch  Roots,  or  Bulbs,  as  are  found, 
heavy,  frefh,  and  full  of  Juice,  and  beware  of 
thofe  that  are  decay'd  towards  the  Head,  to  which 
they  arc  fubjedL  They  are  made  Ufe  of  in  the 
Shops  for  making  Vinegar  and  Oxymtl  of  Squills, 
and  Troches  for  Treacle,  and  likewifc  in  fome 
Ointments  and  Emplailtcrs.  Several  Perfons  have 
afiur'd  me,  that  the  Squills  which  we  have  from 
Normandy,  are  thofe  that  the  Botanifls  call  Pan- 
cratium. 

The  Squills  are  reckon'd,  efpecially  the  Heart, 
to  be  Poifon  ;  for  which  Rcafon  they  fpKt  them 
in  two,  throw  away  the  dry  Leaves,  and  the 
Heart  ;  and  the  middle  Part  betwixt  both,  they 
expofe  to  the  Air  to  dry ;  and  being  thus  prepar'd, 
they  make  Ufe  of  it,  as  aforcfaid,  to  make  Vine- 
gar, Honey,  Wine,  tfc. 

Scilla,  or  the  Squill,  is  a  kind  of 
Ornithogalum,   or  a   Plant,    whereof  Ltmtry. 
there  are  two  Sorts.    The  firft  is  the 
Scilla  major,  or  Scilla  rubra  magna  vulgaris,  the 
great,  common,   red  Squill,   call'd  by  Tou 


fort,  Ornithogalum  maritimum,  ftu,  Scilla  radice 
rubra,  the  Sea-Onion,  or  red-rooted  Squill ; 
and  by  Parkin/an,  the  true  Pancratium.  It 
hairs  Leaves  of  above  a  Foot  long ,  almoft  as 
broad  11  a  Man's  Hand,  flefhy,  very  green,  full 
of  a  bitter  vifcous  Juice  :  From  the  Middle  rifes 
an  upright  Stalk,  of  about  a  Foot  and  a  Half 
high,  bearing  on  the  Top,  Flowers  compos'd  of 
fix  white  Leaves,  that  are  form'd  round  ;  which, 
when  gone,  arc  fuccecded  by  a  Sort  of  reundifh 
Fruit,  niis'd  with  three  Comers,  and  divided 
within  into  three  Partitions,  which  arc  fill'd  with 
black  Seed.  The  Root  is  an  Onion  or  Bulb  at, 
big  as  a  Child's  Head,  compos'd  of  thick  Coats  or 
Spheres  that  arc  red,  juicy,  vifcous,  and  encom- 
palling  one  another,  having  at  the  Bottom  feveral 
tliick  Fibres. 

The  fecond  Sort  is  call'd  Scilla  mafcula,  the 
Male  Squill,  or  Scilla  minor,  feu  Scilla  radict  alba, 
the  IcfTcr  Squill,  or  that  with  the  white  Root.  It 
varies  from  the  former,  in  that  the  Roots  and 
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Leaves  are  not  fo  large ;  befides,  this  is  white, 
and  lefs  common.  Both  Sorts  grow  in  fandy 
PI  ces,  near  the  Sea,  in  Spain,  Portugal,  Sicily, 
and  Normandy.  Wc  have  them  brought  to  us  of 
all  Sizes.  They  contain  a  great  deal  of  cflentiul 
Salt,  fome  Oil  and  Flegm,  and  a  little  Earth. 

They  are  hot  and  dry,  (harp,  bitter,  attenua- 
ting, inciding,  abfterging,  difcufling,  alexiphar- 
mick  and  diurctick  ;  powerfully  cleanfe  the  Sto- 
mach, open  Obftructions  of  the  Liver,  Spleen, 
Gall,  Mcfentry  ;  provoke  Urine  and  the  Terms, 
carry  off  (limy  tartarous  Matter  from  the  Lungs  ; 
for  which  Reafon  they  are  accounted  good  againft 
Colds,  Coughs,  Whcczings,  Hoarfenefs,  Diffi- 
culty of  Breathing,  and  are  Angular  againft  the 
Scurvy,  Gout,  and  Rhcumatifm.  The  Root  is 
prepar'd  by  rolling  it  in  Dough,  or  putting  it  in 
Pyc-cruft,  and  baking  it  in  an  Oven,  then  taking 
it  out  and  drying  it.  Being  thus  prepar'd,  it  is  fit 
to  make  Vinegar  of  Squills,  by  infuiing  it  m 
Vinegar.  Dofe  from  one  to  four  Spoonfuls  :  Or 
Wine  of  Squills,  by  infuftng  it  in  Wine  ;  which 
is  emetick,  and  good  againft  Afthma's,  Phthificks, 
Falling-Sicknefs,  fjfe.  given  from  an  Ounce  to 
two,  or  more.  There  are  fcveral  other  Prepara- 
tions of  the  Root  to  be  met  with  in  every  Dif- 
penfatory,  efpecially  jQuercetan's,  Swelfers,  the 
Augudan  and  London  Difpcnfatories. 

[The  Squills  generally  ufed  are  red,  which  are 
the  Roots  of  the  Scilla  vulgaris  radict  rubra, 
C.  B.  Pin.  73.  Scilla  rubra  Jivt  JPaneratium 
vsrum,  Park.  Parad.  133.  It  grows  on  the  Sea 
Shores,  and  flowers  in  September. 

The  White,  which  is  not  fo  common,  but 
fomctimes  brought  among  the  other,  and  ufed  in- 
differently with  it,  is  the  Root  of  the  Scilla  Hif- 
panica  vulgaris,  Ger.  Em.  171.  Scilla  magna 
alba,  J.  B.  2.  618. 

A  few  Grains  of  Cinnamon  in  Powder  takes  off* 
the  emetick  Quality  of  this  Root,  and  makes  it  a 
powerful  Diuretick,  and  an  excellent  Medicine  in 
Dropfics.  ] 

2  o.  0/  Pot  Afhcs,  Kelp,  cr  Kali. 

TH I S  is  a  srey  Salt,  which  wc  bring 
from  Meant  and  Ca'rthagena  in 
Spain,  in  Loaves  or  Cakes  of  different 
Sizes.  It  is  macic  from  a  Plant  that  grows  along 
the  Sea  Coaft,  which  the  Botanifls  call  Kali,  and 
we  Salt-zusrt,  Sup-wort,  Glafs-xveed,  Kelp,  and 
many  other  Names.  This  Plant  bears  a  Stalk  a 
Foot  and  a  Half  high,  or  thereabouts,  furnifh'd 
with  fmall  narrow  leaves.  They  fow  this  Herb, 
*nd  when  it  is  come  to  a  due  Height,  they  cut 
4i)A  manage  it  like  Hay. 

When  it  is  dry'd,  the  Spaniards  make  large 
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Holes  or  Pits  in  the  Ground,  in  the  Nature  of 
Lime  Kilns,  into  which  they  throw  a  Bundle  of 
the  drv'd  Herb,  to  which  they  put  Fire ;  and 
when  it  is  well  lighted,  they  throw  in  other  Bun- 
dles, 'till  they  fill  it  full  of  the  dried  Herb  ;  when 
they  have  fill'd  it,  they  (top  it  up,  arid  leave  it 
all  together  for  fome  Time,  that  it  may  not  only 
b^  reduced  the  better  to  Afhes,  but  likewife  in- 
corporate, and  be  capable  to  form  into  a  Stoift-  or 
Cake,  in  which  Form  it  is  now  brought  to  Mar- 
ket j  when  they  have  open'd  the  Pit,  they  find 
the  (aid  Herb  burnt  into  a  hard  Stone,  which  they 
are  oblig'd  to  break  and  raife  up  juft  as  they  do 
Stone  out  of  the  Quarry. 

We  fell  at  Paris  four  Sorts  of  Pot-Afi)es  ;  the 
firft  and  mod  valuable  of  which  are  thofe  of  Mi- 
cant,  which,  when  they  arc  right,  ought  to  be 
dry  and  clean,  of  a  biuifh  grey  without  and  with- 
in, having  little  Holes  made  like  a  Partridge's- 
Eye,  and  when  fpit  upon  and  held  to  the  Nofc, 
have  no  ofFenfivc  Smell.  And  beware  the  Stones 
be  not  endofed  with  a  grcenifti  Craft,  or  full  of 
Pebbles  ;  for  the  firft  will  ftain  and  fpot  and  entire- 
ly fpoil  Linen,  and  the  fecond,  by  encreafmg  the 
Weight,  wiH  enhance  the  Price,  befides  (pot- 
ting the  Linen,  according  to  the  Nature  of  the 
Stones  that  are  found  within.  Likewife  take  heed 
that  the  Bales  be  not  open'd,  and  the  Commodity 
that  was  good  exchanged  for  that  which  i&  naught, 
and  chufe  fuch  as  is  in  fmall  Pieces.  This  is  very 
much  ufed  by  the  Glafs-makers,  to  make  the  beft 
Glafs,  and  the  Soap-boilers  likewife  ufc  it  confi- 
derably,  drawing  its  Salt  from  it,  which  they  ufe  in 
the  making  of  white  and  marbled  Soap  ;  but  the 
grcateft  Part  of  that  which  comes  from  Spain  is 
confum'd  at  Paris  and  the  neighbouring  Villages 
by  the  Scourers  or  Whiteners,  who  ufe  it  "to 
whiten  their  Linen. 

They  make  from  this  Salt,  which  the  French 
call  Soudr,  by  the  Afliftancc  of  common  W ater,  a 
white  Salt,  calPd  Salt  of  Kali,  or  Alkali,  which 
is  as  much  as  to  fay,  Soude  Salt,  becaufe  Al  is  an 
Arabian  Word  that  fignifies  Salt,  and  Kali,  Soude. 
It  is  to  be  obferv'd,  that  this  Salt  onlv  is  pre per- 
Jy  called  Alkali  Salt ;  though  the  fixed  Salts  <  f 
other  Plants  may  be  alfo  called  Alkali  Salts,  with 
the  Addition  of  the  Name  of  the  Plant  they  arc 
made  from,  as  the  A/kali  Salt  of  Wormwood. 
There  are  thofe  who  pretend  that  the  true  Alkali 
Salt,  is  the  Glafs  Salt,  but  they  deceive  them- 
felves,  as  they  may  be  farisficd  in 'the  Chapter  con- 
cerning the  Glafs  Salt. 

The  fecond  Sort  is  that  of  Carthagena,  which 
only  differs  from  that  of  Alicant  in  not  being  fo 
good,  neither  is  it  of  the  biuifh  Caft,  but  more 
crufted,  and  the  Bales  arc  much  larger.  The  third 
Sort  of  Pot- Afhcs  is  that  named  the  Biurdt  Kind, 

which 
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which  ought  to  he  entirely  rejected,  as  being  fo 
bad,  that  it  is  fit  for  nothing  but  to  deceive  thofe 
that  buy  it.  This  is  ufually  moift,  of  a  blackifh 
green  Colour  and  very  foetid.  The  fourth  Sort  is 
that  of  Cherbourg,  which  is  made  of  an  Herb 
found  along  the  Sea-Coafls  cf  Normandy.  This  is 
likewife  a  very  bad  Kind,  being  extremely  humid, 
of  the  fame  Colour  and  Smell  with  the  laft  Sort, 
and'nll'd  with  Stones.  Thefe  two  Sorts  are  good 
for  nothing  but  to  impofe  upon  the  unwary  Buyer, 
and  cheat  the  poor  Whiteners. 

21.  Of  Sandivcr,  or  Glafs  Salt. 

TH  E  Glafs  Salt,  which  the  Workmen  call 
Sandhrr,  or  the  Scum  of  Glaus,  is  a  fat 
Drofs  that  floats  upon  the  Glafs  Metal  when  it  is 
in  Fufion .  And  this  Froth  comes  from  nothing  but 
the  Pot-Alhes,  which  they  ufe  in  making  their 
Glafs  ;  for  the  Flints  that  they  make  ufe  of  will 
afford  no  fuch  Scum. 

Chufe  fuch  Sandivtr  as  is  in  very  large  Pieces, 
White  without  and  within,  heavy,  and  the  likeft 
Marble  that  can  be  ;  and  throw  away  fuch  as  is 
tat,  blackifli,  and  moift.  It  is  very  much  ufed 
by  thofe  who  make  white  Earthen  Ware,  becaufc 
it  affifcs  die  Sand  in  its  Vitrification.  It  is  very 
remarkable  that  this  ihould  be  of  no  Ufe  to  the 
Glafs-makers  ;  and  the  Earthen  Ware  Workers 
would  not  know  what  to  do  without  it. 

It  is  to  be  had  in  all  Places  wherever  Glafs  is 
made,  it  being  a  fort  of  fuperabundant  Salt, 
thrown  forth  from  the  Metal  while  melting  in  the 
Furnace,  and  by  the  Glass-Men  taken  off;  as  the 
Recrement  of  their  Materials,  with  a  Ladle.  It 
is  a  very  white  Salt,  and  inclining  neareft  to  a  ni- 
trous Tafte,  eafily  diffolving  in  the  Air,  or  any 
moid  Place ;  for  as  Glafs  is  made  of  Sand  and 
Pot-Afhes,  the  latter  being  put  in  to  make  the  for- 
mer melt  into  Metal  ;  fo  this  Sandivtr  is  the  Su- 
pcrabundancy  of  that  Salt,  more  than  is  rcquifitc 
to  go  into  the  Body  of  the  Guls,  which  being  in 
Fuiion,  fends  up  to  the  Top  whatever  is  more 
than  roquifite  for  that  Purpofe.  This  muft  be 
fcumm'd  off",  or  elfe  'twill  make  the  Glafs  unfit 
for  working,  very  brittle,  and  no  ways  pliable. 

The  beft  Metal  will  yield,  in  a  Pot  of  two  hun- 
dred Weight,  a  quarter  or  half  a  hundred  of  San- 
diver.  The  weaker  the  Salt  or  Afhes  are,  the 
greater  is  the  Quantity  of  Sandiver  :  They  yield 
Fome  four  Or  five  Parts  more  than  others  do. 
When  the  Afhes  are  bad,  they  are  forced  to  fill 
the  Pot  four  or  five  Times  with  more-frefh  Afhes, 
by  rcafon  of  the  Quantity  of  Sandiver  that  is  in 
them,  before  the  Pot  will  be  fill'd  with  Metal. 
They  dare  not  caft  in  any  cold  Water  to  hinder 
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the  Boiling  ;  for  if  they  fliould,  the  Furnace  and 
the  Pots  would  be  blown  up  together. 

This  Sandiver  ferves  to  make  Mc&ls  run  ;  and 
a  little  thereof  put  into  Antimony  and  Salt-Petre, 
for  making  Crocus  Metallorum,  encrcafeth  the 
Quantity  of  the  Crocus,  and  it  will  therewith  fe- 
parate  the  better  from  the  Scoria. 

'Tis  fold  in  France,  and  there  ufed  to  powder 
their  Meat,  and  alfo  to  eat  inftead  of  common 
Salt.  Diffolv'd  in  Water,  and  pour'd  upon  Gar- 
den Walks,  it  deftroys  both  Weeds  and  Vermin. 
The  more  nitrous  and  foflile  the  Salts  arc,  the 
more  UncTuofity  they  have,  and  the  more  they 
run  into  Sandiver,  to  which  Nitre  comes  fomc- 
what  near  in  Colour,  Tafte  and  Fatnefs. 

It  is  faid  wonderfully  to  dry  and  heal  Scabs  ani 
Manginefs,  the  difeafed  Part  being  bathed  with 
Water,  in  which  it  is  diflblv'd.  Farkinfon  fays 
that  Sandivtr  works  much  the  fame  Effect  with 
the  Afhes  of  Kali,  or  Pot- Afhes  ;  and  is  ufed  of- 
ten, being  ground  fine,  either  to  be  blown  into 
Horfes  Eyes,  or,  being  diffolv'd,  fquirted  into 
them  with  a  Syringe,  to  take  away  any  Skin, 
Film,  Cloud,  or  Pearl,  growing  on  the  Sight. 
It  is  alfo  ufed  to  dry  up  running  Sores  and  Scabs, 
Tetters,  Ring- Worms,  and  fuch  like  Blemifhes 
of  the  Skin. 

22.  Of  Cryftal-Glafs,  and  many  other  Sorts, 
with  the  various  Ways  of  Colouring  them, 
&c.  from  Pomct,  Lemcry,  and  feveral 
other  Authors, 

GLASS  is  a  Compofition,  or  Mixture  of  Afhes, 
or  fome  Alkalifate  Salt,  with  Sand,  Cryftal, 
Flints,  Pebbles,  or  other  Stones,  melted  togo- 
ther  into  one  Body,  by  the  Force  of  Fire.  The 
firft  Ingredient  going  into  the  Compofition  of 
Glafs,  is  Pot-Afhes,  called  by  the  French,  Scude, 
Roqntttt  j  and  by  the  Italians,  Poherina  Ba- 
rillia,  &e.  There  is  little  or  no  Difference  in  the 
Goodnefs  of  thefe  Pot-Afhes,  but  as  to  the  fe- 
veral Places  they  are  brought  from  ;  for  the  heft 
Afhes  make  the  moft  Salt,  and  the  clcarcft  and 
fineft  Glafs.  Pot-Afhes  made  of  Kali,  which 
comes  from  the  Levant,  make  a  far  whiter  Salt 
than  the  Baril/ia,  and  by  Confequcncc  a  more 
perfea  and  beautiful  Cryftal. 

Some  ufe  Brafe  Bailers  in  making  this  Salt, 
which  may  do,  where  green  or  blue  Colours  are 
to  be  made  ;  for  this  ftrong  Lye  will  fret  off  fome 
Part  of  the  Metal  or  Verdcgreafe,  which  will  da- 
mage a  Cryftal!  inc  Glafs  :  In  this  Cafe  therefore, 
the  better  Way  is  to  have  the  Copper,  or  Vcffcl, 
doubly  lin'd  with  Tin,  became  that  emits  no  Tin- 
cture :  Alfo,  in  making  the  aforcfatd  Salt,  you 
P  muft 
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more  or  lefs,  of  Tartar    tities  of  it,  this  being  the  onlv  Material  wherc- 


muft  mix  a  Quantity, 

calcin'd  to  Whitcnefs,  with  your  Pot-Afhcs  ;  bc- 
caufe  it  makes  not  only  more,  and  a  whiter  Salt, 
and  a  more  beautiful  Cr\ftal,  but  likewife  opens 
the  Body  of  the  Pot- Allies,  caufes  a  fpecdier  Dif- 
folution,  and  a  better  Extraction  of  the  i>alt,  juft: 
as  Alum  or  Vitriol  opens  the  Body  of  Salt-Pctre, 
in  mating  Aqua  Fcrtis,  or  Spirit  of  Nitre,  which 
othcrwife,  without  fuch  Addition,  would  not  rife 
fo  eafdy. 

The  fecond  Ingredient  tlut  enters  into  the  Com- 
pofition  of  Glafs,  is  Glafs  Stone,  or  Sand  ;  and 
tills  is  what  gives  Body,  Confiftency  and  Firm- 
nefs  to  Glafs,  as  Iron  gives  to  Englijh  Vitriol, 
and  Copper  to  Hungarian,  Dantzici,  and  Reman 
Vitriol,  which  otherwife  would  run  into  Water, 
in  moift  Places  and  Seafons.  Glafs  Stones  are 
properly  all,  or  moft  Sorts  of  Stones,  which  will 


with  they  colour  their  Biack,  as  they  do  Blue 
with  ZafFcr.  That  is  beft  which  has  no  glittering 
Sparkles  in  it,  and  is  of  a  blackifti  Colour  ;  but 
being  powder'd,  of  a  dark  lycad  Colour  :  *T«  a 
Stone  very  hard  and  ponderous,  and  the  deeper  itJ 
Colour  is,  the  deeper  it  colours  the  Metll  in  the 
Furnace  ;  this  is  to  be  put  into  the  Moltine-Pot 
together  with  the  Fritt.  This  is  the  moft  uiilver- 
fal  Material  ufed  in  making  of  Glafs  ,  and  is  that 
which  alone  purges  off  the  greenifh,  blurfh  Co- 
lour which  is  in  all  Glafs,  and  makes  it  not  only 
clear  and  diaphanous,  but  alfo  makes  it  dark, 
black,  red,  and  purple,  according  to  the  Propor- 
tion which  is  added.  The  Mangantft  of  Pied- 
mont, and  that  of  England,  which  are  the  beft  of 
all  others,  leave  the  Glafs  white,  and  take  away 
from  it  the  Grccnnck  and  Bluencfs  ;  the  Rcafon 


ftrike  Fire  with  a  Steel ;  thefe  are  apt  to  vitrify,  of  which  Operation  feems  to  be  a  Change  in  the 
and  eafy  to  make  Glafs  and  Cryftal  withal  ;  thofe 
•which  will  not  ftrike  Fire  with  a  Steel  will  never 
vitrify,  whereby  you  may  partly  know  the  Stones 
which  will,  and  which  will  not,  be  tranfmuted 
into  a  glafly  Body. 

The  firft  Place  is  given  tliofc  Stones  which  are 
white,  but  not  tranfparcnt,  of  which  Kind  is 


Tar/e,  which  is  a  Sort  of  hard  White  Marble, 
found  in  Tu/cany,  at  Pi/a,  Seravna,  Carara, 
the  River  Arnus,  above  and  below  Fkretut,  and 
•in  manv  other  Places  in  the  World  ;  that  is  the 
beft  which  is  without  blackifti  or  yellowifti  Veins 
in  it  like  Ruft.  The  next  to  a  Kind  of  Pebble, 
in  Appearance  like  White  Marble,  fomething 
tranfparcnt,  and  hard  as  a  Flint,  which  being 
ftruck,  gives  Fire,  and  turns  not  into  Lime  :  This, 
•when  firft  put  into  the  Fire,  becomes  white,  and 
lofes  its  Tranfparency,  and  afterwards  it  turns  to 
Glafs. 

Where  fit  Stones  cannot  be  had,  Sand  is  made 
Ufe  of;  and  as  fome  think,  and  affirm  with  good 
Reafon,  was  the  firft  Material  made  ufe  of  in 
making  Glafs  ;  it  muft  be  fmall,  white,  and  very 
clean,  and  well  wafhed,  before  it  be  ufed,  which 
is  all  the  Preparation  of  it.  This  is  ufually  met 
withal  upon  the  Mouths  and  Banks  of  Rivers, 
and  in  many  Places  upon  the  Sea  Shore,  and  fomc- 
times  upon  Inland  Sand-Hills.  White  Cryftal 
Glafs  requires  a  fine,  clear,  tranfparcnt  Sand,  but 
green  Glaffcs  a  more  coarfe  and  brown. 

The  laft  Ingredient  is  Mangant/e,  or  Magni/m, 
fo  call'd  from  its  Likcnefs  in  Colour,  Weight  and 
Subftance  to  the  Load-Stone,  and  it  is  accounted 
one  of  the  Kinds  thereof  ;  it  is  found  in  Gtnnr.xy, 
Italy,  Piedmont,  &c.  and  of  late  Yeats,  in  Eng- 
land, among  the  Lead  Mines  ;  and  wherever  the 
Miners  find  it,  thev  certainly  conclude  that  Lead- 
Oar  lies  under  it.    The  Potters  fpend  great  Quan- 


Figure,  and  more  minute  Parts  of  the  MetaL ; 
for  the  Fire  making  the  Mangant/e  run,  mixes  it 
with  the  fmalleft  Atoms  of  the  Metal  throughout, 
which  by  boiling  and  various  Agitations  and  Revo- 
lutions of  them,  form  thofe  Reflexions  of  Light, 
which  we  call  white,  clear,  and  diaphanous. 

As  much  Mangane/e  prepar'd  muft  be  ufed  in 
common  white  Glafs,  as  in  tlut  made  of  Flint, 
or  Cryftal  ;  the  Quantity  of  the  Mangane/e  is  un- 
certain, and  is  only  known  by-Pradtice  and  long 
Trial,  and  therefore  cannot  be  pofitively  dcter- 
min'd,  either  by  Weight  or  Mcafure,  but  muft 
be  wholly  left  to  the  Eye,  Judgment,  Trial  and 
Experience  of  the  Arbft.  In  putting  of  it  in, 
you  are  to  try  whether  it  has  enough  of  Alanga- 
ne/e,  or  no  ;  if  it  be  grcenifti,  give  it  more  Man- 
gane/e, with  Difcretion,  and  put  it  in  by  little 
and  little  j  for  otherwife,  inftcad  of  a  clear, 
white,  diaphanous  Colour,  which  in  juft  Propor- 
tion it  always  gives,  if  too  much  be  added  it 
will  make  a  dufky  Purple,  or  Black,  and  take 
away  thj Splendor  of  the  Metal,  which  othcrwife 
would  be  clear  and  Ihining;  for  it  is  the  Property 
of  Mangane/e,  to  take  away  the  Foulncfs  and 
Greafinefs  which  Cryftal  has,  and  to  make  it  re- 
fplendcnt,  white  and  clear. 

A  fourth  Ingredient  alfo  has  of  late  been  added 
to  the  Compoiition  of  Glafs,  which  is  Salt  of 
Tartar  :  If  the  Proportion  of  twelve  Pound  of 
pure  Salt  of  Tartar  be  added  to  a  hundred  Weight 
of  Fritt,  it  makes  it,  without  any  Comparifon, 
much  fairer  and  more  pliable  to  work  tlian  ordi- 
nary. This  Salt  of  Tartar  muft  be  very  pure, 
and  put  in  when  the  Fritt  is  made,  mix'd  with 
the  Cilafs  Stone,  Tiirfo  or  Sand,  together  with 
the  Pulverine,  Rocheite,  or  Pot-Ajhei  fiftcd  and 
made  fine,  whereof  the  Fritt  is  to  be  made. 
Hitherto  of  the  Materials  ;  but  to  defcend  to  the 

Inftru- 
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Inftrumcnts,  and  the  Manner  of  working  in  th; 
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Glafs,  would  be  beyond  the  Scope  and  Intention 
of  this  Performance,  therefore  I  {hall  proceed  to 
{hew  how  to  turn  the  Materials  into  Fritt,  of 
which  Glafs  is  made  and  fafhion'd. 

Fritt  is  nothing  clfc  but  a  Calcination  of  thofe 
Materials  which  make  Glafs  ;  and  tho*  they  may 
be  H/lted,  and  make  Glafs  without  Calcination, 
yet  thii  would  require  Length  of  Time,  and  oc- 
cafton  much  Wearinefs,  and  therefore  this  Cal- 
cination was  invented  to  calcine  the  Fritt  in  the 
Cakar  \  which  when  it  is  calcin'd,  and  the  Pro- 
portion of  the  Materials  is  adjuftcd  to  the  Good- 
nefs  of  the  Pot- A  flits,  it  prcfundy  melts  in  the 
Pot,  and  admirably  clarifies.  Fritt  feems  to  be 
dcriv'd  from  frittare,  to  fry  ;  fince,  indeed,  it  is 
nothing  clfe  but  Salt  or  Alhes  mix'd  with  Sand, 
or  Stone,  in  fine  Powder,  and  fo  fry'd  or  bak'd 
together  i  the  Englijh  call  the  whole  Quantity, 
bak'd  at  a  Time  in  the  Calcar,  a  Batch  :  Then 
it  runs  into  little  Lumps  like  Fritters,  caJl'd  often 
in  Italian,  Fritelle,  or  little  Fritts. 

It  is  of  three  Sorts  ;  firft,  Gr/tn-Olafs  Fritt, 
made  of  common  Afhes,  without  any  Prepara- 
tion of  them,  other  than  beating  them  to  Pow- 
der, and  a  hard  Sand  fetch'd  from  Woolwich  in 
Kent.  Secondly,  Ordinary  IVhite  Fritt,  made 
of  Afhes  of  Polvtrint,  or  Barrillia,  without  ex- 
tracting the  Salt  from  them,  which  makes  common 
White  Glafs.  Thirdly,  Cryjlal  Fritt,  made 
with  Poherine,  or  Pot-  Jjbts,  and  Salt  of  Tartar, 
with  white  Cryftalline  Sand,  Cryftal,  Pebbles  or 
Flints.  The  Materials  muft  be  finely  powdcr'd, 
wafh'd,  fearfed,  and  then  incorporated  well  toge- 
ther, which  put  into  the  Calcar,  will  exactly  mix 
in  the  fmalleft  Particles,  and  minutcft  Atoms  ; 
for  othcrwife  the  Salt  and  Sand  will,  in  the  Melt- 
ing-Pot, cafdy  feparate  one  from  another,  which 
they  are  apt  enough  to  do  were  they  not  ftirr'd 
with  the  Rake. 

To  make  the  fecond  Kind,  or  common  white 
Sort  of  Fritt  for  the  White  Glafs  ;  fcarfe  the 
pure  Pot-AJkes,  and  what  will  not  go  thorough, 
beat  and  fearfe  again  ;  beat  alfo  finely  and  fearfe 


your  Tarfo,  Cryjlal, 


Take  of  the  Afhcs, 


&c.  one  hundred  Weight,  of  die  Stone  from 
eighty  to  ninety  ;  pure  white  Cryftalline  Sand, 
wafh'd  and  freed  from  all  its  FilUi,  fix  Pounds  ; 
mix  all  together,  then  put  them  into  the  Calcar, 
or  calcining  Furnace,  when  it  is  hot ;  at  firfl  mix 
and  fprcad  them  well  in  the  Calcar,  with  a  Rake, 
that  they  may  be  well  calcin'd,  and  continue  this 
'till  they  begin  to  run  into  Lumps  ;  the  Fritt  will 
be  perfectly  wrought  in  five  or  fix  Hours,  being 
ftirr'd  all  the  Time,  and  a  fufficicnt  Fire  conti- 
nued ;  when  you  wou'd  fee  whether  it  be  enough 
er  no,  take  a  little  of  it  out  }  if  it  be  white, 


ycllowifh  and  licht,  'tis  enough  :  The  Calcining 
it  more  th  ill  five  or  fix  Hours  is  not  atnifs  ;  for 
by  how  much  tin;  more  it  is  calcin'd,  by  fo  much 
the  better  it  is,  and  the  fooncr  it  melts  in  the  Pot ; 
and  by  {landing  a  little  longer  in  the  Cakar,  it 
lofes  the  Vellowncfs  and  Foulnefs,  whicli  it  wou'd 
communicate  to  the  Glafs,  and  becomes  more 
clear  and  purified. 

It  is  here  to  be  noted,  that  in  Italy,  and  other 
Places,  when  they  take  the  Fritt  out  of  the  Cal- 
car, they  throw  upon  it  a  good  Quantity  of  cold 
Water,  while  it  is  hot,  then  fct  it  in  a  Cellar, 
from  whence  a  Lye  will  drop,  which  may  be 
ftrengthcn'd  with  calcin'd  Tartar  to  be  kept  for 
Ufc,  with  which  they  now  and  then  water  the 
Fritt  ;  which  being  heap'd  up  together  in  a  moift 
Place,  the  Space  of  two  or  three  Months,  or 
more,  grows  in  a  Mafs,  like  a  Stone,  and  is  to 
be  broken  with  Mattocks  :  This,  when  it  is  put 
into  die  Pot,  foon  melts  and  makes  Glafs  as  white 
as  Cryftal  ;  for  this  Lye  is  thought  to  leave,  up- 
on the  Fritt,  its  Salt  which  produced)  this  Whitc- 
nefs,  and  makes  it  cafier  to  melt,  and  more  Cry- 
ftalline,  as  aforefaid. 

To  make  Cryjlal  Fritt,  commonly'call'd  Btl- . 
lito  t  Take  of  the  beft  clear  Pebbles,  CryftaJ, 
Tarfo,  or  Flint,  ground  mull  in  a  Mill,  and 
fearfed  as  fine  as  Flower,  two  hundred  Pounds  ; 
of  pure  Salt  of  Polverine,  or  Pot-Afties,  fift- 
ed  alfo,  one  hundred  and  thirty  Pounds  ;  put 
them  into  the  Calcar  when  it  is  well  heated  : 
for  ftiould  the  Ca/car  be  cold,  the  Fritt  would 
never  be  made  :  At  firft,  for  an  Hour,  make  a 
temperate  Fire,  and  always  mix  the  Fritt  with 
the  Rake,  that  it  may  be  well  incorporated  and 
calcin'd ;  then  increafe  the  Fire,  always  mixing, 
the  Fritt  well  with  the  Rake  ;  for  it  is  of  great 
Importance,  which  you  muft  continually  do  for 
five  Hours,  continuing  a  ftrong  Fire  ;  then  take 
the  Fritt  out  of  the  Calcar,  being  perfected,  and 
put  it  into  a  dry  Place  on  a  Floor,  and  cover  it 
well  with  a  Cloth,  that  no  Filth  or  Duft  may  fall 
upon  it  ;  and  you  muft  take  care  of  this,  if  you 
would  have  good  Cryftal.  The  Fritt,  thus  made, 
will  be  white  as  the  pureft  Snow.  If  the  Tarft 
be  lean,  you  may  add  to  the  Quantity  ten  Pounds, 
or  more,  of  the  aforefaid  Salt  ;  but  this  is  to  be 
done  after  making  Trial :  You  ought  always  to  . 
make  Trial  of  the  firft  Fritt,  by  putting  it  into  a 
Crucible,  and  fetdng  it  in  die  Furnace  ;  if  it 
grow  dear  fuddenly,  you  will  know  whether  it 
be  well  prepar'd  or  not,  whether  it  be  foft 
or  bard,  ana  whether  any  more  Salt  is  to  be 
added  to  it,  or  to  be  diminifh'd.  This  Cryjlal 
Fritt  muft  be  kept  in  a  dry  Place,  where  no  Moi- 
fture  is  \  for  by  Mojflure  it  will  fufTcr  Damage, 
grow  moift,  and  the  Salt  of  it  will  run  to  Water, 
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and  the  other  Ingredient  remain  alone,  which  of 
itfclf  will  never  vitrify.  This  is  net  to  be  wa- 
ter'd  as  the  former,  but  may  lie  three  or  four 
Months  $  after  which  it  will  be  much  better  to 
put  into  Pots,  and  fooner  grows  clear. 

Grten  Glafs  Fritt,  of  which  we  have  yet  faid 
nothing,  is  a  Compofuion  made  of  grofier  Mate- 
rials j  to  wit,  of  common  Aihes  without  any 
Preparation  of  them,  or  elfc  of  Gobbets  ground 
to  a  fine  Powder,  and  a  hard  Sand  ;  this  requires 
ten  or  twelve  Hours  baking,  more  or  left,  ac- 
cording to  the  Goodnefs  and  Softnefs,  or  Hard- 
nefs  of  the  Sand  and  Afhes.  When  the  Fritt  is  put 
into  the.  Melting- Pots,  to  be  made  into  Glafs,  in 
the  fecond,  or  working  Furnace,  whether  it  bo 
Green  Glafc,  White  Glafs,  or  Cryftal  Fritt,  it 
is  to  be  melted  and  kept  fo  long  in  Fufion  'till  it 
is  purified  and  refin'd,  before  it  is  wrought :  It 
purifies  itfclf  by  fending  up  a  Scum  to  the  Top  of 
it,  which  is  a  fupcr-abundant  Salt,  caft  forth  from 
the  Metal,  and  by  the  Workmen  is  call'd  Sandi- 
vtr,  and  is  to  be  taken  off  with  the  Scumming- 
Ladle,  as  the  Recrements  of  the  Materials.  This 
Sandiver  damages  the  Metal,  and  makes  the  Glafs 
obicure  and  cloudy,  being  always  very  foul,  and 
therefore  is  continually  to  be  fcuram'd  off,  and 
taken  away,  as  long  as  any  of  it  rifes. 

To  reduce  Glafs  again  into  its  firft  Principles  ; 
take  Glafs  in  Powder,  what  Quantity  you  pleafe, 
Pot- Afhes,  as  much  ;  mix  or  melt  them  in  a 
ftrong  Fire,  which  immediately  put  into  warm 
Water,  fo  the  Glafs  will  diffohre,  the  Salt  will 
melt  and  mix  with  the  Water,  and  the  Sand, 
tifc.  will  fall  to  die  Bottom  ;  by  which  it  appears 
that  the  Fufion  of  Glafs  is  not  the  laft  Fufion,  or 
beyond  any  Reduction.  Heltmnt  faith,  if  you 
mtlt  Glafs  in  fine  Powder,  with  good  Store  of 
Sandk  tr,  and  fet  them  in  a  moift  Place,  all  the 
Glaft  will  foon  be  refolv'd  into  Water,  where- 
unto  if  you  add  as  much  Aqua  Regit  as  will  fuf- 
fke  to  (aturate  the  Sandiver,  you  (hall  find  the 
Sand  prefently  fettle  to  the  Bottom,  in  the  fame 
Weight  in  which  it  was  firft  put  in  ;  for  the  Salt 
in  the  Glafs  is  imbibed,  and  taken  up  by  the  Sandi- 
ver and  Aqua  Regis ,  and  fo  the  component  Parts, 
analyz'd  into  their  former  Principles. 

As  to  the  Way  of  making  Prince  Rttitrt's 
Glafs  Drops  :  They  arc  made  of  green  Glafs, 
well  refin'd,  for  othcrwife  they  will  not  fucceed, 
but  crack  and  break  prefently  after  they  are 
dropp'd  into  Water  :  The  beu  Way  of  making 
them,  is  to  take  up  fome  of  the  Metal  out  of  the 
Pot,  upon  the  End  of  an  Iron  Rod,  and  imme- 
diately let  it  drop  into  cold  Water,  and  lie  there 
'till  it  is  cold  ;  where  obfervc,  firft,  If  the  Metal 
be  too  hot  when  it  drop*  into  the  Water,  the 
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Drop  will  certainly  froft  and  crackle  all  over,  and 
fall  into  Pieces  in  the  Water.  2dly,  Every  one 
of  them  that  cracks  not  in  the  Water,  but  lies 
in  it  'till  it  is  quite  cold,  is  fure  to  be  good. 
3dly,  That  the  moft  expert  Artifts  know  not  the 
juft  Meafure  of  Heat  required,  and  therefore  can- 
not promife  before-hand  that  the  next  (hall  be 
good,  for  many  of  them  mifcarry  in  the  making, 
and  oftentimes  two  or  three,  or  more,  prove  ill 
for  one  that  bits.  4thly,  If  one  of  them  be  ta- 
ken out  of  the  Water  whilft  it  is  red  hot,  the 
fmall  Part  of  the  Tail  or  Thread  it  hangs  by,  fo 
much  of  it  as  has  been  in  the  Water,  will,' upon 
breaking,  fall  into  Duft,  but  not  the  Body  of  the 
Drop,  tho'  its  Cavities  arc  full  as  large,  sthly, 
If  one  of  them  be  cooled  in  the  Air,  or  on  the 
Ground,  hanging  by  the  Thread,  it  becomes,  in 
all  Refpeas,  like  other  Glafs.  6thly,  The  Out- 
fide  of  the  Glafs  Drops  that  are  cool'd  in  Water, 
is  dofe  and  fmooth,  like  other  Glafs,  but  within 
it  is  fpungy,  and  full  of  Cavities  or  little  Bubbles. 
7thly,  The  Figure  of  it  is  roundi(h,  or  oval  at 
the  Bottom,  not  much  unlike  a  Pear  or  Pearl, 
wreath'd  from  the  Beginning  of  the  Neck  as  it 
grows  fmaller,  and  terminating  in  a  long  Neck, 
for  the  moft  Part  bended  or  crooked.  Sthly,  If 
a  Glafs  Drop  be  let  fall  into  fcalding  hot  Water, 
it  will  crack  and  break  in  the  Water,  either  before 
the  red  Heat  is  over,  or  foon  after.  Qthly,  If  it 
be  taken  out  of  the  Water  before  it  be  cold,  it 
will  certainly  break.  lothly,  If  they  be  dropp'd 
into  Vinegar,  or  Spirit  of  Wine,  or  Water  in 
which  Nitre  or  Sal  Armoniac  have  been  diflblv'd, 
or  Milk,  they  never  mifs  to  froft,  crack,  and 
break  to  Pieces,  nthly,  If  dropp'd  in  Oil- 
Olive,  they  do  not  fo  frequently  mifcarry  as  in 
cold  Water,  nor  have  fo  large  Blebs  or  Bubbles 
in  them,  but  fome  Part  of  the  Neck,  and  fmall 
Threads  break  like  common  Glafs ;  and  if  the 
Neck  be  broken  near  the  Body,  and  the  Body 
held  clofe  in  the  Hand,  it  breaks  not  into  fmall 
Parts,  nor  with  fo  fmart  a  Force  and  Noife,  as 
thofe  made  in  cold  Water.  I2thly,  If  you  break 
off  the  Tip  of  the  Thread,  or  Neck,  of  one  of 
thofe  made  in  Water,  the  whole  will  fly  imme- 
diate!,  into  very  minute  Parts,  which  will  eafily 
crumble  into  coarfe  Duft.  1 3thh/,  A  Blow  with 
a  fmall  Hammer,  or  other  hard  Inftrument,  only 
upon  the  Body  of  one  of  thofe  made  in  Water, 
will  not  break  it.  I4thly,  One  of  them  broke  in 
the  Hand,  under  the  Water,  (hikes  the  Hand 
more  fmartly,  and  with  a  brnltcr  Noife  than  in 
the  Air  ;  but  iaften'd  in  a  Ball  of  Cement,  half 
an  Inch  in  Thicknefs,  upon  the  Breaking  off  the 
Thread,  or  Tip  of  it,  it  breaks  the  Ball  in  Pieces 
like  a  Granado.   Laftly,  Some  of  them  being 
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ground  upon  a  Tile,  or  other  Stone,  break  when 
the  Bottom  is  a  little  flatted,  and  others  not  'till 


tOfJ 


half  is  mbb'd,  or  ground  on. 

To  prepare  white  Glafs,  or  Cryftal  Glafs, 
take  Fritt  of  ordinary  Pot-Afhes,  to  make  a  fair, 
white,  common  Glafs  ;  but  Fritt  of  the  beft, 
whiteft,  and  hardeft  Pot-Alhes,  in  great  Lumps, 


and  put  to  the  faid  Cryftal  at  three  Times.  At 

firft  it  makes  the  Metal  fwell  very  much,  there- 
fore mix  the  Glafs  with  the  long  Squares ;  then 
let  it  fettle,  that  the  Colour  may  be  incorporated 
for  three  Hours ;  then  mix  again,  with  the  long 
Squares,  and  take  a  Proof  thereof.  Put  in  rather 
too  little  than  too  much  of  the  Colour ;  for  then 


makers  the  Glafs,   which  is  call'd  Crjfiallim    it  may  be  cafily  heighten'd.  At  tl»c  End  of  twenty- 


four  Hours,  after  it  has  had  the  due  Colour,  ic 
may  be  wrought,  mixing  it  well  firft  from  the 
Bottom  of  the  Pot,  that  the  Colour  may  be 
equally  mix'd  and  fpread  through  all  the  Metal, 
and  united  with  it,  othcrwifc  it  fettles  to  the  Bot- 
tom, and  the  Metal  at  Top  becomes  clear.  At 
Moran  they  take  half  Crjftal  Fritt  and  half  Pet- 
Ajh  Fritt,  and  proceed  as  before,  whence  arifes  a 
fair  Sea-Green,  but  the  former  is  fairer. 

For  a  Sky-Colour,  take  Fritt  made  of  die  beft 
Pot-Alhes,  which  purify  from  its  Sandivcr  ;  and 
to  twenty  Pounds  thereof  add  Brafs,  of  the  fourth 
Preparation,  Ax  Ounces,  and  put  it  in  at  three 
Times,  as  aforefaid.  At  the  End  of  two  Hours 
remix  the  Metal  and  make  a  Proof ,  being  well 
colour'd,  leave  it  for  twenty-four  Hours,  (0  will 
you  have  an  excellent  Sky-Colour,  varied  with 
other  Colours,  then  work  it. 

Another  Sea- Green,  yet  more  excellent,  is 
thus  made  :  Take  Caput  Mvrtuum  of  the  Vitriol 
of  Vtnus,  made  without  CorrofiVes,  expofe  it  to 
CoIounTis  done  firft  by  Ftrtttt  of  Spain,    the  Air  for  fomc  Days,  and  yon  draw  from  it, 


Glajs,  not  Cryftal  itfelf.  You  xnuft  put  as  much 
Manganefe  in  one  Sort  as  to  another ;  caft  the 
white  and  Cryftal-likc  Glafs  into  Water,  that 
you  may  have  them  clear  in  Pcrfedion.  You 
may  make  them  without  this  calling  into  Water  ; 
yet  it  is  necefTary,  if  you  would  have  them  fairer 
than  ordinary  ;  and  may  be  repeated,  if  you 
would  have  them  yet  more  rcfplendent,  and  then 
vou  may  work  them  into  what  VefTel  you  pleafe. 
To  have  the  Glafs  yet  whiter,  calcine  it,  that  it 
may  purify  well,  and  have  but  few  Blifters  ;  and 
alio  add  to  a  hundred  Pounds  of  the  Fritt  twelve 
Pounds  of  pure  Salt  of  Tartar,  which  muft  be 
put  in  when  the  Fritt  is  made,  and  fo  mix'd  with 
Sand  Pot-Afhes  fifted,  and  then  be  made  Fritt 
thereof,  as  before  ;  and  fo  will  the  Metal  be 
fairer  beyond 


Of  Colouring  Glafs, 
The  calcining  Copper  or  Brafs  varioufly  for 


with  thin  Copper-Plates  laid  in  Bits  upon  Sulphu 
Stratum  fuptr  Stratum,  cover'd,  luted,  and  cal- 
cin'd  for  two  Hours,  then  beaten  fmall  and 
fcars'd  :  Or,  adry,  It  is  prepaid  with  Vitriol  in- 
ftead  of  Sulphur.  y.i\y,  You  may  nuke  a  Cal- 
cination of  Brafs  with  Sulphur,  thus  :  Take  thin 
Plates  in  Bits,  which  lay  upon  Sulphur,  Stratum 
fitter  Stratum ,  which  calcine  for  twenty-four 
Hours  ;  then  powder  and  flarfe  it,  and  reverbe- 
rate again  for  twelve  Cays ;  grind,  fearfe,  and 
keep  it  for  ufe  to  colour  Glafs  cf  a  rranfpa- 
rent  Red,  or  Yellow.  4thly,  Calcine  Brafs  by 
itfelf,  by  putting  Bits  of  Brafs  Plates  into  a  Cru- 
cible, and  luting  on  the  Top ;  this  makes  Glafs 
of  a  Sky-Blue  and  Sea-Green.  5th,  Calcine 
Scales  of  Brafs  per  ft,  which  if  well  done  will  be 
red.  Scales  of  Brafs  thrice  calcin'd,  become  of 
a  ruflet  Colour,  and  will  make  a  Sea-Green,  an 
Emerald,  a  Turchois,  and  a  beautiful  Sky-Blue, 
with  many  other  Colour*. 

To  tinge  Glafs  of  a  Sea-Green  ;  take  Crj/lal 
Fritt,  pur  it  in  a  Pot,  without  any  Mangantft 
addded  ;  melt  it,  and  take  off  die  Sam/iver  3  Be- 
ing well  and  perfecdy  clarified,  take  of  this  Cry- 
ftal twenty  Pounds  t  flrafe  of  the  firft,  third,  or 
fixth  Preparation,  fa  Ounces  ;  2./Jfar  prepared, 
©he  Ounce  and  half ;  mix  thefc  two  Powders  well, 


without  any  Artifice,  a  pale  green  Colour,  which 
being  powder'd,  to  fix  Ounces  of  it,  add  Zaffar 
prepar'd,  once  Ounce  and  balfj  Chryjlal  Fritt 
purified,  as  before,  twenty  Pounds :  Work  as  in 
the  firft  Green,  fo  will  you  have  the  moft  beauti- 
ful Colour  of  the  three. 

To  make  a  Gold-yellow  in  Glafs,  or  a  Kind 
of  Amber-Colour :  Crvfial  Fritt  two  Parts,  pure 
Ptt-AJkes  Fritt  one  Part,  both  made  of  Tarfa 
which  is  much  better  than  Sand  ;  but  if  of  natu- 
ral Cryftal  it  is  yet  better  j  mix  thefe  wefl  to- 
gether, of  which  take  twenty  Pounds ;  of  Tartar 
well  beaten  and  fcarfed  fine,  Manganefe  prepared, 
of  each  three  Ounces  ;  mix  thefc  Powders  well 
together  firft,  then,  with  the  Frittt,  put  them  in 
the  Furnace,  and  let  them  ftand  four  Days  on  an 
ordinary  Fire,  becaufe  they  rife  much.  When 
the  Metal  is  purify 'd  and  well  colour'd,  which  is 
at  the  End  of  four  Days  commonly,  it  will  be 
very  fair  and  beautiful,  and  is  then  to  be  wrought 
into  VefTels,  tic.  This  Colour  you  may  make 
deeper  or  lighter,  by  adding  or  diminifhing  the 
Pvwdert  or  Fritts.  If  you  would  have  it  yet 
fairer  and  more  beautiful,  you  mult  take  all  Cry- 
ftal Fritt :  Moreover,  another  Tiling  is  to  be  ob- 
ferv'd ;  you  muft  put  the  Powder  at  feveral 
Times  into  the  Fritt  t  not  into  the  Metal,  for 
then  it  colours  not.  To 
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To  make  a  Muck  Colour  in  Glafi. :  Take  Pieces 
of  broken  Glafs  of  many  Colours,  grind  them 
final],  and  put  to  them  Powder  made  of  Zaffar 
prepar'd,  two  Parts ;  Alangantfe  prepar'd,  one 
Part ;  th;s  Glafs,  purified,  will  be  a  moll  admi- 
rable Black,  fhining  like  Velvet,  and  will  fervc 
for  Tables,  <3c.  Another  brighter  Black  :  Take 
Fritis  of  Cryltal  and  Pot- Afhes,  of  each  ten 
Pounds ;  Calx  of  Lead  and  Tin,  of  each  two 
Pounds  ;  mix  all  together,  fct  them  in  a  Pot  in 
the  Furnace,  well  heated ;  and  when  the  Metal 
is  pure,  add  fix  Ounces  of  Powder  made  of  Steel, 
well  calcin'd  ;  Scales  of  Iron,  finely  powdcr'd,  of 
each  equal  Parts  ;  let  them  boil  twelve  Hours, 
now  and  then  mixing  the  Metal,  then  work  it. . 
Another  Black,  yet  clearer,  is  this  :  Take  of  the 
beft  Pot-Ajk  Fritt  twenty  Pounds,  Mangantft 
prepar'd,  one  Pound  and  a  Quarter,  Tartar  in 
fine  Powder,  fix  Pounds  ;  mix  them,  and  put 
them  into  the  Furnace  leifurely  ;  let  the  Metal- 
purify,  which  will  be  at  the  End  of  four  Days  ; 
mix  again  well,  then  cart  it  into  fair  Water,  and 
it  will  be  black  beyond  any  of  the  former. 

To  make  a  fair  Milk-white  call'd  Lattime  : 
Take  Cryjlal  Fritt ,  twenty  Pounds;  calcin'd 
Ivead  and  Tin,  of  each  three  Pounds  and  a  half , 
Alangantfe  prepar'd,  one  Ounce  ;  mix  all  to- 
gether, and  put  them  into  a  Pot  heated,  let  them 
ftand  twelve  Hours,  that  the  Materials  may  be 
melted  ;  and  at  the  End  of  eight  Hours  you  may 
work  it.  It  is  a  fair  White  ;  and  to  make  a 
Peach  Colour  of  it,  add  a  fufficicnt  Quantity  of 
Alangantfe  prepar'd,  and  it  will  be  a  Peach  Co- 
lour ;  but  you  muft  work  it  in  Time,  otherwife 
it  will  fade  again. 

To  made  a  deep  Red  :  Take  Cryjlal  Fritt, 
twenty  Pounds  ;  Tin  calcin'd ,  two  Pounds  ; 
broken  Pieces  of  white  Glafs,  one  Pound  ;  mix 
thefe  well  together,  put  them  in  a  Pot  to  run 
and  purify  them ;  being  melted,  add  leifurely, 
one  Ounce  of  this  Mixture ;  Steel  calcin'd  and 
ground,  Scales  of  Iron  finely  ground,  of  each 
alike  ;  mix  them  well  together,  and  in  about  five 
Hours  it  will  be  perfected :  Too  much  of  the 
Powder  makes  the  Metal  black  and  opacous, 
whereas  it  ought  to  be  tranfparcnt  ;  if  it  be  too 
black  or  deep,  put  in  of  the  fourth  Preparation  of 
Brafs,  about  an  Ounce,  and  mix  them  many 
Times,  and  in  about  three  or  four  Repetitions  it 
will  become  as  red  as  Blood  :  Make  fcveral  Trials, 
and  when  you  find  it  right  and  good,  work  it 
fpeedily,  otherwife  it  will  lofe  its  Colour  and  be- 
come black  ;  you  muft  alfo  leave  the  Mouth  of 
the  Pot  open,  elfc  the  Colour  will  be  loft.  Let 
it  not  ftand  above  ten  Hours  in  the  Furnace,  and 
fnftcr  it  not  to  cool,  if  pofliblc.  If  you  find  the 
Cvlour  fades,  put  in  fomc  of  the  Steel  and  Iron- 
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fcale  Powder  aforcfaid,  and  it  will  rcftore  it  arain; 
'tis  a  nice  Colour,  therefore  fpeedily  to  be 
wrought. 

For  a  tranfparcnt  Red  in  Glafs,  like  B-ood, 
take  common  white  Glafs,  twenty  Pounds,  Glafs 
of  Ixrad,  twelve  Pounds  ;  put  them  into  a  Pot 
glaz'd  with  white  Glafs  ;  when  the  Glafs  is  boil'd 
and  rcfin'd,  add  Copper  calcin'd  to  Rednefs,  as 
much  as  you  pleafc  ;  let  them  incorporate,  mix- 
ing well  the  Glafs,  then  add  fo  much  Tartar 
in  Powder  as  will  make  the  Glafs  Blood-red  :  If 
the  Colour  be  too  pale,  add  more  of  the  calcin'd 
Copper  and  Tartar,  'till  the  Colour  is  exact. 
Another  tranfparcnt  Red  :  Diflolve  Gold  in  Aqua 
Regis,  pour  Water  upon  it  j  then  put  this  Powder 
of  Gold  in  earthen  Pots,  to  calcine  in  the  Fur- 
nace, 'till  it  becomes  a  red  Powder,  which  will  be 
in  about  forty  Days  ;  add  this  Powder  by  little, 
in  fufficicnt  Quantities,  to  fine  Cryftal  Glafs, 
which  has  been  often  caft  into  Water,  and  it  will 
give  a  tranfparent  Red,  a  Ruby  Colour. 

To  make  Glafs  of  Lead  :  Take  of  the  beft 
Red  Lead  what  Quantity  you  pleafc,  fuppofe  fif- 
teen Pounds ;  Cbryjlal  Fritt,  or  common  white 
Fritt  twelve  Pounds ;  mix  them  as  well  as  may 
be,  and  put  them  into  a  Crucible  with  a  ftrong 
Bottom,  which  put  into  two  other  Crucibles  of 
like  Strength,  one  within  another,  and  put  them 
into  a  Fire  of  Supprertion.  The  Lead  will  pafs 
through  the  firft  and  fecond  Crucible.,  and  in  the 
third  you  will  find  the  Glafs.  Or  thus :  Take 
Minium  fifteen  Pounds  ;  Salt  of  Pot-Arties  eight 
Pounds  ;  Sand  the  fame  Quantity  ,  mix  and  put 
them  into  Crucibles  as  before,  for  fear  of  break- 
ing ;  and  make  a  Fire  of  Suppreflion,  fo  will  you 
have  very  good  Glafs  of  Lead.  To  work  the  faid 
Glafs  of  Lead  :  Before  you  take  it  upon  the  hol- 
low Iron  Pipe,  let  it  be  a  little  rais'd  in  the  Pot, 
then  take  it  out  and  let  it  cool  a  little,  and  fo 
work  it  on  the  Marble,  being  clean.  At  firft  let 
the  Marble  be  well  wetted  with  cold  Water, 
otherwife  the  Glafs  will  fcale  it,  and  be  itfclf  alfo 
difcolour'd,  incorporatine  the  Scales  into  itfelf ; 
and  continually  wet  the  Marble  whilft  you  work 
this  Glafs,  otherwife  it  will  lofe  all  its  Fairncfs 
and  Beauty  ;  and  do  this  as  often  as  you  take  the 
Metal  out  of  the  Pot.  This  Kind  of  Glafs  is  fo 
tender  and  brittle,  that  if  it  be  not  cool'd  a  little 
in  the  Furnace,  before  it  is  wrought  into  drink- 
ing Glafl'es,  Cups,  or  other  Veflcls,  and  taken  a 
little  at  a  Time  and  held  on  the  Irons,  and  the 
Marble  continually  wetted,  'tis  impoflible  to  work 
it. 

To  make  a  Gold-yellow  in  GU&,  of  Lead : 
Take  Cryjliil  Fritt,  caicinM  Lead,  or  Minium, 
of  each  fixtcen  Pounds,  mix  and  learfc  them  well ; 
add  to  them  Brals  tlirice  calcin'd,  fix  Ounces ; 
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Crocus  Marils  made  with  Vinegar,  forty-eight 
Grains  ;  put  th?m  well  mix'd  into  the  Furnace, 
let  them  ftand  twelve  Hours,  in  which  Time  it 
will  be  clear  ;  mix  them,  and  make  a  Proof.  If 
it  be  greenilh,  add  a  little  more  Crocus  Martis, 
'till  it  becomes  a  mod  fair  Gold  Colour. 

A  tranfparcnt  Red  in  Glafs  is  made  thus  :  Take 
impalpable  Powder  of  the  belt  Manganefe,  rc- 
fin'd  Nitre,  of  each  equal  Parts,  calcine  and  re- 
verberate twenty-four  Hours,  then  warn 'away 
the  Salt  with  fair  warm  Water  and  dry  the 
Powder,  which  will  be  of  a  red  Colour  ;  add  to  it 
its  equal  Weight  of  Sal  Armoniac,  grind  them  to- 
gether on  a  Porphyry  with  Spirit  of  Vinegar; 
then  in  a  Retort,  with  a  large  Body  and  long 
Neck,  fublimc  in  Sand  for  twelve  Hours,  break 
the  Glafs,  and  take  what  is  fublim'd  to  the  Neck 
and  Body  of  the  Retort,  and  mix  it  with  what 
remains  at  Bottom,  adding  as  much  frclh  Sal  Ar- 
moniac  as  is  wanted  in  the  Weight  of  the  firft  Sub- 
limation ;  grind,  as  before,  on  a  Porphyry,  with 
Spirit  of  Vinegar,  and  fublime  alio  in  the  fame 
Manner  ;  repeat  this  Work  fo  long,  'till  the  Man- 
gantft  remains  all  at  the  Bottom,  fufiblc. 

A  moft  excellent  Blue  to  colour  Glafs  :  Dif- 
folve  Copper  in  Aqua  forth  made  with  Nitre  and 
Hungarian  or  Roman  Pitriol,  which  fliarpens  the 
Aqua  fortis,  and  yields  fome  Particles  of  Copper 
to  it  ;  then  precipitate  it  with  Spelter  of  'Link  ; 
this  is  fomctimes  done  with  the  Refiner's  double 
Water  impregnated  with  Copper  j  by  this  Means 
you  (ball  have  a  moft  incomparable  Blue  fox  co- 
louring Glafs. 
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There  are  almoft  an  infinite  Variety  of  Ways 
to  colour  Glafs,  among  which  I  thought  thefe 
few  might  not  be  unacceptable,  to  give  the  Cu- 
rious a  little  Inftght  into  tliis  Art,  which  has  of 
late  Years  receiv'd  fuch  vaft  Improvement. 

[The  Plant,  from  the  Alhes  of  which  the  Salt 
for  Glafs  Work  is  commonly  made,  is  the  Kali 
Ccchlralum  tnajus.  Paik.  279.  Kali  ma  jus  coch- 
lear ftminc.  C  B.  Pin.  289.  But  that  which 
yields  the  Alicant  Salt,  the  pureft  and  bell  of  all 
others,  is  the  Kali  Hifpanicum  fupinum  Annum 
fedi  fs/iis  Ircvibus.    Aft.  Reg.  Par.  Anno  17 17, 

The  fevcral  Things  ufed  in  Medicine  which 
owe  their  Origin  to  Kali,  are 

1%  The  Pot-AJhes,  or  Cineres  Clavellati  of  the 

Shops. 

2.  The  Sandiver,  or  AxungiaVitri. 

3.  The  Soap  Lye,  or  Lixivium,  made  by  dif- 
folving  the  Salt  in  Water,  from  which  the  Cau- 

Jlick  Stone  is  made. 

4.  Soap,  which  is  made  of  this  Lixivium, 
and  is  treated  of  in  its  proper  Place. 

Befide  the  Allies  made  from  the  Kali,  there 
are  the  Alhcs  of  the  Rocket ,  prepar'd  in  the 
fame  Manner,  brought  from  the  Levant,  and 
ufed  in  the  fame  Manner  by  the  Soapboilers  and 
Glafimakers  :  And  in  Lorrain  they  burn  the  com- 
mon Female  Fern  to  Allies  in  the  lame  Manner, 
and  make  a  particular  Kind  of  Glafs  with  them, 
call'd  Fern  Glafs,  which  is  generally  very  light 
and  thin,  and  of  a  pale  Sea-green.  J 


The  End  of  the  Book  of  L  E  A  V  E  S. 
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BOOK  the  Sixth. 
Of  FLOWERS. 


PREFACE. 

FLOWERS  are  the  expanded  Buds  of  Vegetables*  of  various  Colours  and  Figures, 
in  which  are  generally  found  their  Fruits  or  Seeds.    A  Flower  is  compofed  of  three 
Parts,  the  Empalement,  or  Cup  •,  the  Foliage  \  and  the  Heart,  *r  Centre. 
Bejldes  the  Flowers  of  Plants  which  we  ufualfy  fell,  I  JbaU  comprehend  in  this  Book  the  Parts 
cf  Flowers,  and  fome  other  VegetabU  Subfiances,  which  have  no  regular  Place  under  any  of 
the  other  Gaffes  of  this  Work,  as  the  Spikenard,  Epythymum,  and  the  like. 


i.  Of  Schoenanth,  or  Camels  Hay, 


THIS  Stbamanth  is  the  Flower 
of  a  final!  Plant,  or,  more  pro- 
perly fpeaking,  a  fweet  Ruik 
that  grows  plentifully  in  Arabia  Felix,  and  at  the 
Foot  of  Mount  Libanut,  from  whence  it  is 
brought  to  us  by  the  Way  of  MarfeiOes.  This 
Plant  is  about  a  Foot  high,  the  Root  being  knotty 
and  very  little,  furnifh'd  with  fmall,  hard,  long, 
white  Filaments,  and  from  each  Root  come  fe- 
deral hard  Stalks,  of  the  Size,  Figure  and  Co- 
lour of  a  Barley  Straw  i  there  arife  little  tufted 
Flowers  on  the  Tops  of  the  Stalks,  the  Bottoms 
of  which  are  of  a  Carnation  Colour  ;  fo  that  whin 
the  Rufh  is  in  Flower,  it  is  a  very  fine  Plant  to 
look  upon.  And  as  this  Flower  is  agreeable  to  the 
Eye,  fo  it  is  to  the  Palate,  having  a  warm,  biting, 
aromatick  Tafte. 

We  have  brought  from  Marfeilles  the  Flower 
and  the  Rufh  feparate  from  one  another,  to  wit, 
the  Rufh  in  little  Bundles,  and  the  Flower  juft 
in  the  Manner  as  it  is  gather'd  ;  fbmetimes  clean 
and  neat,  and  other  Times  nafty  and  dirty  ; 
which  is  the  Reafon  why  fuch  Apothecaries  as  are 
curious  in  their  Drugs,  clean  and  wipe  every 
Flower,  which  is  a  trouble  fome  Piece  of  Work. 
Chufc  fuch  as  are  the  newefr,  and  approaching 
ncarcft  the  fcarlet  Colour  that  vou  can  get ;  tho' 
they  are  of  no  confiderable  UYc  in  Phyfick,  they 
they  are  rcquir'd  for  the  making  of  the  Great 
Treacle. 


When  the  Flower  is  fcarce  People  ufe  the 
Plant  in  its  Place,  but  when  the  Flower  can  be 
had  it  ought  to  be  ufed.  as  it  has  much  more 
Virtue. 

Fcenum  Camtlarum,  f  uncus  oderatut 
Schaenanthus,  Schoenanth;  the  fragrant  Lemcrj. 
Rujb,  or  Camels  Hay,  is  a  Kind  of 
Reed,  or  Grafs,  which  grows  plentifully  in  Art' 
bia  Felix,  at  the  Foot  of  Mount  Lihanus,  where 
it  ferves  the  People  for  Forage  and  Litter  for  their 
Camels.  The  Stalk  is  about  a  Foot  high,  di- 
vided into  fcveral  hard  Stems,  of  the  Size,  Fi- 
gure and  Colour  of  a  Barley-Straw,  being  much 
(maOer  towards  the  Top.  The  Leaves  are  about 
half  a  Foot  long,  narrow,  rough,  pointed,  of  a 
pale  green  Colour.  The  Flowers  growing  on 
the  Top  are  ranged  in  double  Order,  finall,  hairy, 
of  a  Carnation  Colour,  and  beautiful  to  the  Exe. 
The  Root  is  fmall,  hard,  dry,  knotty,  adorn'd 
with  long  white  Filaments.  All  the  Plant,  and 
particularly  the  Flower,  is  of  a  ftrong  Smell  and 
biting  Tatte,  pungent  and  very  aromatick,  be- 
ing prcferr'd  to  all  the  reft  for  its  medicinal 
U?et  it  is  incifive,  attenuating,  detcrfive,  refills 
Malignity,  is  an  excellent  Vulnerary,  provokes 
Urine,  and  removes  Obflruclions. 

[The  Schoenanth  is  the  Cromen  adjuneeum  ac- 
cedens  armnat  'icum,  mapa,  Sjriacum.  Hift.  Ox. 
3.  229.  Gramen  daeryhm  aromaticum  multiplies 
Panicula  Spicis  brevibw,  tomcntf  candlcantibus  ex 
eodem  pedicuh  bints.  Pfcik.  Ph>"t.  Tab.  109.  Fig. 
I.  It  is  brought  from  the  Eaji-In£es  and  Arabia; 
many  Virtues  arc  attributed  to  it,  but  its  principal 
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Ufe  at  prcfent  n  as  an  Ingredient  in  the  Vadct 
Tnacb,  Mithridate,  tic. 

2.  Of  Provins  Rofcs. 

THE  Rofes,  call'd  Provins  Rofes, 
arc  Flowers  of  a  deep  Red  and  vel- 
vcted,  which  arc  brought  from  Prmins, 
a  little  Town  about  eighteen  Leagues  from  Paris. 
Thefc  Rofes  grow  in  Tuch  great  Quantities  about 
that  Place,  that  it  muft  be  allow'd  that  the 
Ground  there  is  particularly  proper  for  the  raifing 
thefe  Kind  of  Rofcs ,  becaufe  in  Beauty  and 
Goodnefs  they  furpafs  all  that  come  from  other 
Parts ;  and  that  which  contributes  greatly  to  their 
Excellency  is,  that  the  Inhabitants  thereabout  are 
perfectly  fldll'd  in  the  drying  of  them,'  which 
makes  them  keep  confiderably  longer  than  others, 
and  preferves  both  their  Colour  arid  Smell.  We 
.bring  now  from  Prmins  two  Sorts,  the  larger  and 
the  frnallcr,  the  Goodnefs  of  either  of  which  de- 
pends on  their  Colour,  Smell,  Clcarncfs  from 
little  Leaves,  Threads,  He.  and  their  Drynefs. 

Thofe  who  make  it  their  Bufinefs  to  deal  in 
large  Quantities  of  Prmins  Rtfes  muft  prefcrve 
them  in  dry  Places,  where  no  Air  can  enter  in, 
and  clofe  prefs'd  or  fqueer'd,  and  in  fuch  Man- 
ner they  may  maintain  their  Beauty  a  Year,  or 
eighteen  Months ;  but  about  that  Time,  whatever 
Care  is  taken  of  them,  they  lofe  their  Colour,  and 
Worms  breed  in  them :  Some  put  old  Iron 
among  them,  to  hinder  the  Worms  from  deftroy- 
ing  them. 

Thefe  Prmins  Rofes  are  Flowers  much  efteem'd 
by  all  the  World,  becaufe  they  arc  aftringent  and 
cordial,  ftrengthen  the  Nerves,  and  other  weak 
Parts  of  the  Body:  They  are  of  confideraWe 
Ufe  in  Phyfick,  and  enter  fevcral  Compofitions 
of  Value:  But  fince,  of  late  Years,  thefe  Pro- 
vins Rofes  were  dear,  fevcral  Druggifts  and  Apo- 
thecaries have  contented  thcmfclvcs  with  the 
common  red  Roles  that  are  cultivated  about  Paris 
and  othe'r  Parts,  fince  which  Time  there  has  not 
been  that  Confumption  of  thefe  Roles  as  for- 
merly :  Neverthelcfs,  thofe  who  have  made  Ufe 
of  the  other  Sort  have  found,  that  they  are  not 
equal  to  the  true  Prmins  Rofe,  cither  in  Beauty 
or  Virtue  ;  befidcs  which,  they  will  not  keep  fo 
long,  notwithstanding  all  their  Pains  to  prefcrve 
them. 

The  true  Prmins  Rofes  arc  fo  efteem'd  in  the 
Indies,  that  fomc times  they  will  fell  for  their 
Weight  in  Gold  ;  befide  the  great  Quantity  we 
fell  of  thefc  Rofcs,  we  alfo  receive  them  now 
made  into  Liquid  and  dry  Confcrves,  and  fomc- 
timcs  Syrups.  You  muft  take  Care  in  the  Choice 
t>i  thefe  Things  to  deal  with  honeft  People,  for 
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fear  they  make  their  Confcrves  and  Syrups,  when 
old,  of  a  frcih,  lively  red,  by  adding  Spirit  of 
Vitriol,  or  other  Acids  to  them  :  The  liquid  Con- 
ferve  is  ufed  to  ftrengthen  the  Stomach,  and  th« 
dry  to  ftop  Catarrhs,  Rheums,  &c.  and  alfo 
againft  Gripes  and  Diarrharas.  The  Syrup  has 
the  fame  Virtues  with  the  Confcrves,  but  in  a 
lefler  Degree  :  There  is  likewife  a  Confcrve  made 
of  the  white  Rofes,  but  it  is  of  little  Value.  We 
have  from  the  fame  Place  befides,  another  liquid 
Confcrve,  or  Honey  of  Rofcs,  which  is  made 
with  the  frefh  Juice  of  the  Prmins  Rofe  and 
Honey  boiPd  together:  This  is  what  the  Apothe- 
caries call  Honey  of  Rofcs. 

It  is  of  thefe  Rofes  we  make  the  beft  Rofe- 
Water  in  the  World  ;  but  it  depends  entirely  on 
the  Honcfty  of  the  Diftillcr,  whether  be  will 
make  all  of  the  pure  Rofe,  or  with  the  Addition 
of  a  great  deal  of  Water  ;  and  moft  commonly  it 
is  made,  as  I  hinted  before,  of  the  Rofe-Wood. 
The  Ufe  of  this  Water  is  fo  well  known,  that  I 
need  not  wafte  Time  to  relate  to  you  the  great 
Confumption  that  is  made,  both  by  the  Perfu- 
mers and  the  Apothecaries,  and  the  large  Quan- 
tities daily  ufed  by  private  Families,  upon  all  Oc- 
casions, efpcciaJly  in  Difeafes  of  the  Eyes,  &c. 
Befidcs  the  Water,  there  is  a  fragrant  and  in- 
flammable Spirit  made  of  Rofes,  which  is  very 
proper  to  refrcfti  and  exhilerate  the  Spirits,  as 
weu  as  to  nrcngtnen  tne  otomacn.  a  wnitc  ana 
very  fragrant  Oil,  or  Eftence,  may  alfo  be  drawn 
from  Rofes  ;  but  the  Dearncfs  of  it  is  the  Reafon 
why  we  fell  but  very  fmall  Quantities  of  it. 
The  Rofes  which  remain  in  the  Alembick,  or 
Still,  after  Diftillatton,  and  which  are  found  like 
a  Cake  in  the  Bottom,1  being  dried  in  the  Sun, 
is  that  which  we  call  Rofe-Cake  \  but  a  De- 
cocoon  of  the  Buds  being  fo  much  better  for" 
all  Purpofes  than  any  thing  that  can  be  made 
from  this,  it  is  necdlcfs  to  fay  any  thing  far- 
ther of  it ;  and  the  little  Ufe,  as  well  as  Virtue, 
there  can  be  in  the  Salt  made  from  the  Rofe, 
prevents  me  entirely  from  faying  any  thing  about 

Rofe,  in  French  and  Englijh,  a  Rofe, 
is  a  Flower  known  through  the  World ; 
there  arc  two  Kinds  of  it,  one  culti- 
vated and  the  other  wild  :  The  Rofc-Bufh  is  like- 
wife  call'd  in  Latin,  Rofa  ;  it  is  a  Shrub  which 
bears  hard  woody  Branches,  ufually  befet  with 
ftrong  fharp  Thorns  ;  the  Leaves  arc  oblong,  in- 
dented on  their  Sides,  rough  in  touching,  hang- 
ing five  or  feven  on  the  fame  Stalk ;  the  Flower  is 
compofed  of  fevcral,  large,   beautiful,  fragrant 
Leaves,  fupported  by  a  Cup,  or  Bud,  which  be- 
comes afterwards  an  oval  Fruit,  of  the  Figure  of 
an  Olive,  whofc  Bark,  or  Covering,  is  a  little 
Q.  fldhy; 
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flefhy ;  it  cnclofes,  or  contains,  angular,  hairy, 
whitifh  Seed  ;  the  Roots  arc  loin;;,  lard  and 
woody  ;  this  Shrub,  cultivated  or  uncultivated,  is 
a  Hedge  Bufh. 

The  cultivated  Rofc  is  diftinguifli'd  into  feve- 
ral  Kinds  ;  thofe  which  are  ufed  in  Phyfick,  are 
the  Pale,  or  Carnation  Rofes  ;  the  Muflc,  or 
Camafk-Rofcs  ;  the  common  white  and  red  Rofcs  : 
The  pale  Rofe,  call'd  in  Latin.,  Rofa  pallida:, 
feu  Rofa  incarnata,  are  fine  and  large,  of  a  plea- 
sant Red,  or  Flcfh  Colour,  very  fwcet  to  the 
Smell,  and  that  fpread  their  Leaves  wide  ;  chufe 
fuch  of  thefc  as  arc  the  moft  fingle  and  leaft  fur- 
nifh'd  with  Leaves,  becaufe  the  volatile  Parts  are 
Iefs  diffus'd,  and  their  Smell  and  Virtue  is  the 
greater :  They  afford  a  geat  deal  of  exalted  Oil 
and  volatile  eflential  Salt  j  are  purgative,  atte- 
nuate, and  difcharge  a  Mucus  from  the  Head,  pu- 
rify the  Blood,  and  purge,  chiefly,  the  bilious 
and  fcrous  Humours. 

The  Muflc  Rofe,  call'd  in  Latin,  Refa  Mof- 
chata £*f  Damafcena ,  are  fmall  fingle  white 
Rofes,  which  blow  not  'till  Autumn  ;  they  have  a 
Mufk  Smell,  very  fwect  and  agreeable ;  the  beft 
and  moft  efficacious  arc  thofc  that  grow  in  the 
hot  Countries,  as  Languedoc  and  Prmence  ;  they 
yield  great  Plenty  of  exalted  Oil  and  volatile  Salt : 
Three  or  four  of  thefe  Muflc  Rofcs  being  bruifed 
in  a  Conferve,  orlnfufion,  purge  brifkly,  fo  that 
fometimcs  they  occafion  Blood  ;  thofc  of  Paris 
do  not  work  fo  ftrong,  but  are  more  purgative 
than  the  pale  Rofcs. 

The  common  white  Rofes,  call'd  Refa  fativa 
alba,  feu  Rofa  alba  vulgares  majority  are  large, 
white  and  fragrant,  a  little  laxative  and  deterfivc, 
but  arc  not  ufed  otherwifL-  than  in  Diflillations : 
They  contain  a  great  deal  of  Phlegm,  exalted  Oil, 
and  but  a  little  elfcntial  Salt. 

The  red  Rofes,  call'd  in  Latin,  Rofa  Rubra, 
feu  Rofa  Provinciates,  arc  of  a  fine  deep  red  Co- 
lour, but  of  little  Smell  :  They  gather  them  in 
Bud,  before  ever  they  blow,  in  order  to  preferve 
both  their  Colour  and  Virtue,  which  are  deftroy'd 

3 the  Air,  if  they  are  entirely  expos'd  to  it. 
wfc  thofe  that  have  the  higheft  Colour  ;  thofe 
that  grow  tbout  Provins  are  the  fincft  and  moft 
valued. 

The  red  Rofes  are  ufed  for  Confcrves,  and  are 
likewifed  dried  in  great  Quantities  to  keep,  be- 
caufe they  are  cmploy'd  to  many  Purpofcs,  being 
well  dried,  fo  as  to  preferve  their  deep  red  Co- 
lour, as  well  as  the  Smell  they  had  when  frefh. 
They  arc  aftringent,  deterfivc,  proper  to  ftreng th- 
en the  Stomach,  ftop  Vomiting,  Loofcnefs,  He- 
morrhages, being  taken  inwardly :  Outwardly, 
they  are  ufed  for  L'ontufions,  Diflocations,  Sprains, 
of  the  Hands  or  Feet,  for  Bruifcs,  and  to  llrength- 
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cn  the  Nerves  and  Joints  :  They  are  apr>1> 'd  in 
Fomentations,  Cerates,  Ointments  and  Plaiftcrs. 
You  ought  to  obferve  to  gather  all  your  Rofes  in 
the  Morning  before  the  Sun  has  got  high,  for 
then  the  cfl'ential  Parts  arc,  as  it  were,  conccn- 
tcr'd  by  the  Coolnefs  of  the  Night ;  otherwife, 
when  the  Sun  has  been  upon  them,  it  exhales  a 
confidcrablc  Part  from  them.  The  little  yell  >w 
Bodies  which  arc  found  in  the  Middle  of  the  Ffbfe. 
are  call'd  Anthtra ;  thefe  ftrengthen  the  Gums, 
and  are  ufed  in  the  Teeth-Powders.  The  wild, 
or  Canker-Rofe,  call'd  Cynojbaton,  I  (hall  fpeak 
of  in  its  proper  Place. 

[The  Rofes  ufed  with  us  in  Medicine  are, 

1.  The  Red,  the  Rofe  rubra  multiplex.  C.  B. 
Pin.  481.  Rofa  rubra  valde  plena.  J.  B.  2. 
34.  This  is  ufed  in  the  Bud  for  Conferve,  and 
dried  for  Tin&urcs,  &c. 

2.  The  Damafk,  the  Rofa  Damafcena  fiore 
plena.    Boerh.  Ind.  A.  2.   I $2.     Refa  rubella 
fore  majore  multiplicato,  fivePleno,  intarnata  vulgo. 
J.  B.  2.  36.    Thefe  arc  ufed  for  the  Damafk 
Rofe  Water,  the  Syrupus  refaccus  fclutivus,  &e. 

3.  The  Jf%ite,  the  Rofa  alba  vulgaris  major. 
C.  B.  Pin.  482.  Rofa  Candida  plena.  J.  B.  2. 
44.    This  is  ufed  for  the  Diitih'd  Water.  And 

4.  The  Dtg  Rofe,  or  common  Bryar.  Rofa 
Sylvejlris  inedora  feu  canir.a.  Park.  1017.  Rofa 
canina  inodtra.  Ger.  1087.  The  Fruit  of  this  is 
ufed  for  the  Conferve  of  Heps. 

The  Provins  Refe,  fo  much  commended  here, 
is  the  Rofa  maxima  multiplex.  C.  B.  Pin.  481. 
Rofa  Provincialis  five  Hollandica  Damafcena. 
Park.  Parad.  413.,  It  is  common  in  our  Gar- 
dens, but  we  make  no  Ufc  of  it.  The  Mufk 
Rofe  is  the  Rofa  Mofchata  fimpliei  fore.  C.  B. 
Pin.  482.  Rofa  Mofchata  fimplex.  Park.  Parad. 
417,  which  is  common  in  warmer  Countries,  but 
never  ufed  with  us  :  and  the  Rofa  Pallida  of  the 
Shops  is  but  a  Variety  of  the  common  Danmfk 
Rofe.  The  Bedeguar  of  the  Shops  is  the  fpungy 
Subftance  frequently  found  on  the  Stalks  of  the 
Briar.  And  the  Anthera  arc  the  yellow  Chh  es 
within  the  Flower  of  the  Red  Rofe.} 

3.  Of  Saffron. 

TH  E  Sajpon,  which  the  Latins  call 
Crocus,  becaufe  of  its  rcddifli  Co-  Pcmet. 
lour,   is  the  Chive,  or  Thread  of  a 
Flower,  of  a  very  beautiful  red  at  one  End,  and 
yellow  at  the  other,  which  is  brought  from  fevc- 
ral  Parts. 

That  which  bears  the  Saffron  is  a  bulbous 
Root,  ahnoft  I  ke  t<»at  of  the  great  Shalot,  ex- 
cept that  it  is  a  littie  rounder,  and  0/  a  Colour 
fomething  redder,  from  whence   arife  Stalks, 

adorn'd 
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a-bm'd  with  lon:»,  gr;e.i,  IUITO  v  Leaves  ;  r-t  the 
End  of  each  Stalk  ernes  a  doadifh.blue  Flower, 
in  the  Middle  of  which  arc  three  little  Threads, 
which  is  what  wc  call  Saffron. 

The  beft  Saffron,  and  which  is  raoft  valued, 
is  that  of  Boijhit  in  the  Gatinois,  where  it  is  huf- 
hmdcJ  with  great  Care,  being  ahnoft  all  the 
Riafees  of  the  Country.  They  plant  the  Onions, 
or  13ulbs  of  Saffron,  in  Spring-Time,  in  Rows 
like  the  Vines,  in  die  Earth :  The  firfr.  Year  it 
brings  nothing  but  the  Herb,  or  Leaves,  which 
remain  green  all  the  Winter  long,  'till  the  Be- 
ginning of  Summer,  after  which  the  Leaves  fall 
or  dye.  The  fecond  Year  it  returns  with  a 
Flower,  in  the  Middle  of  which  there  are  three 
little  reddifh Threads,  which  are  the  Saffron;  when 
it  is  ready  to  be  gathered,  which  is  in  September  and 
Odoler,  they  gather  it  before  the  Sun  rifes,  and 
then  they  retire  with  what  they  have  got ;  and  af- 
ter it  is  clean  they  lay  it  upon  Hurdles,  or  Bakc- 
Stoncs,  under  which  is  a  little  Fire  to  dry  it:  The 
next  Day  they  return  to  gather  fuch  as  fprung 
afrefh  fince  the  other  was  got ;  for  it  is  a  won- 
derful Thing  that  thefe  Bulbs  recover  again  in 
four  and  twenty  Hours,  and  continue  feveral 
Days  to  be  gather'd  and  dry'd,  'till  the  Roots 
will  yield  no  more. 

There  grow  in  France  feveral  other  Sorts  of 
Saffron,  as  that  of  Orange,  Touloufe,  Angouleme, 
and  of  Menille  in  Normandy ;  but  the  lalt  is  the 
word  of  all,  and  none  of  the  other  three  are  fo 
fine  as  the  true  Gatinois,  for  which  Reafon  it  is 
prefcrr'd  before  all  the  reft :  And  to  have  the  re- 
quifitc  Qualities,  it  ought  to  be  well  dry'd,  of  a 
beautiful  Colour,  long  and  large,  well  tufted,  of 
a  fine  red,  good  Smell,  with  the  feweft  yellow 
Threads  poflible,  and  not  fmelling  cither  burnt  or 
mufty. 

Saffron  is  much  ufed  in  Medicine,  being  one  of 
the  beft  Cordials  we  have.  It  ferves  for  feveral 
Ufes,  becaufc  of  its  yellow  Dye.  The  Germans^ 
Dutch  and  Englijh  are  fuch  Admirers  of  the  Ga- 
tinois  Saffron,  that  they  tranfport  great  Quantities 
of  it  every  Year  in  Times  of  Peace,  into  their 
own  Country.  [Here  our  Author* s  Love  for  his 
Country,  or  Ignorance  of  the  Goodnefs  of  Englifh 
Saffron,  which  is  preferable  h  any  in  the  World, 
has  led  him  into  a  palpable  Mi/laie.] 

As  there  is  a  great  deal  of  Saffron-Powder  fold, 
fo  it  is  generally  a  Cheat  upon  honcft  People, 
that  being  almoft  only  fold  in  Powder,  which 
has  been  ufed  beforehand  by  the  Druggift  or  Apo- 
thecary, to  make  Tinctures,  Spirits,  and  the 
like,  with.  Wc  have  Saffron  brought  from  Spain 
that  is  good  for  little  or  nothing  ;  they  fpoil  it  en- 
tirely through  their  Ignorance,  which  makes  them 
believe  that  the  Saffron  will  not  keep  without  it 


bo  put  in  OU.  The  Antienrs  nude  Pa/lil/es 
with  Saffron,  Myrrh,  Roils,  Starch,  Gam  Ara- 
bick  and  Wine  ;  formerly  they  were  brought  from 
Syria,  and  ufed  for  fore  Eyes,  and  to  provoke 
Urine.  This  Parte,  or  Troche,  was  call'd  Ct  o- 
ccrnagma,  and  by  us  PaJlilUt,  or  Saffron  Troches ; 
but  thi  Rcm.dy  is  little  known  or  ufed  at  pre- 
fent.  There  may  be  a  Salt  and  Extract  made 
from  Saffron,  but  the  Dearnefs  of  them  is  the 
Reafon  there  is  but  little  made :  The  Tincture 
made  with  Spirit  of  Wine  is  ufed  in  Hyfterical 
Cafes,  given  in  any  convenient  Liquor,  from 
four  to  twelve,  or  more  Drops. 


4.  Of  Baftard-Saffron. 


Plant, 


"DAjlard-Saffrtn  is  a  very  common 
*-*  which  grows  about  two  Feet  high,  fumifh'd 
with  Leaves  that  are  rough,  pointed,  longifh, 
green  and  flafh'd ;  at  the  End  of  each  Branch 
arifes  a  hufky  Head,  of  the  Bignefs  of  one's 
Thumb's  End,  of  a  white  Colour:  From  this 
Head  come  feveral  red  and  yellow  Filaments,  or 
Threads,  which  is  wln.t  we  call  German  Saffron* 
Bajlard-Saffron,  or  Flowers  of  Carthamus:  But 
as  they  do  not  trouble  themfelves  to  propagate  this 
at  Paris,  we  have  it  brought  from  A/face,  and 
both  Sides  the  Rhine,  where  they  cultivate  it 
carefully.  It  grows  alfo  plentifully  in  Provence, 
and  other  Places. 

This  Saffm  is  in  great  Vogue  among  the 
Feather-Sellers,  and  for  making  Spemijh-red ;  but 
has  no  Ufc  in  Phyfick,  except  in  its  Seed,, 
which  the  Apothecaries  ufe,  after  having  cleans 'd 
it  well,  in  the  Compofition  of  their  Tablets  of 
Diacarthamum,  which  it  is  the  Bafis  of.  Chufe 
fuch  Seed  as  is  heavy,  well  fed,  clean,  new  and 
dry,  as  can  be  got,  and  fee  that  it  be  net  mix'd 
with  Melon,  or  Gourd-Seed  ;  to  difringuifli  be- 
twixt which,  know  that  the  true  Carthamsm  is 
round  at  one  End,  and  pointed  at  the  other  ;  bc- 
fides  that,  it  is  never  fo  white  as  the  Melon- 
ex.  cu. 


5.  Of  Saffranurn,  or  the  Lcfs  Baftard- 
Saffron. 

THERE  is  another  Bajlard-Saffron,  brought 
from  the  Levant,  about  Alexandria,  tic. 
which  is  in  little  Threads  or  Chives,  extremely 
fine  and  fmall,  curl'd  and  reddifh. 

This  Saffron  is  alio  a  Kind  of  Carthamut, 
which  differs  not  from  th.it  afore,  but  only  as  it 
is  much  lcfs.  We  chufe  this  Flower  of  th.-  higheffc 
Colour  and  fincft  Red;  and  I'kewife  as  re'h  as 
wo  can  meet  with.  The  Ufc  of  it  is  for  the 
Q.2  D,crs 
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Dyers  about  Lyont  and  Tiwi,  where  they  con- 
fume  the  greatcft  Quantity  of  it,  to  make  their 
fine  Colours,  as  the  bright  Spau'tfb  Carnation, 
and  the  like. 

Crocus,  or  Crocus  Sativus,  according 
to  Teurnefsrt  and  Baubinus,  in  Englift), 
Saffron,  is  a  Plant  which  bears  fcveral 
long  Leaves,  very  narrow,  and  furrow'd.  It 
fprings  about  the  End  of  Augujl,  or  Beginning  of 
September,  with  a  low  Stalk,  or  rather  Foot, 
which  fupports  a  fingle  Flower,  fomething  re- 
fembling  that  of  the  Celcbicum,  or  difpofea  like 
a  Flower  de  Lis,  but  much  lefs,  being  divided  into 
fix  Parts,  of  a  blue  Colour,  mix'd  with  Red  and 
Purple ;  in  the  Middle  of  which  Flower  rife  three 
imall  Threads,  in  the  Nature  of  a  Tuft,  but  di- 
vided, and  of  a  fine  Colour  and  Smell,  which, 
when  gather'd  and  dried,  is  the  Saffron. 

The  Root  of  it  is  a  Bulb  as  large  as  a  Chefnut, 
and  fometimes  bigger,  flefby,  fweet  to  the  Taftc, 
and  cover'd  with"  white  or  afh-cclour'd  Tunicles 
or  Coats,  fupplied  externally  with  a  great  many 
Fibres,  whereby  'tis  faften'd  to  the  Ground. 
They  cultivate  this  Plane  in  fcveral  Parts  of 
France  [as  ob/erv'd  by  Pomcr,]  but  the  beft  is 
that  of  Gatituis,  and  the  worft  from  Normandy. 
Chufe  your  Saffron  new  and  frefh,  that  is  well 
dried  and  oily ;  but  take  Care  that  it  be  not  arti- 
ficial, by  keeping  it  in  oily  Skins  or  Bladders,  as 
is  ufed  by  fome.  Let  it  be  of  a  red  Colour,  with, 
as  little  Yellow  among  it  as  may  be.  It  abounds 
with  an  exalted  Oil,  mix'd  with  volatile  Salt  •, 
and  is  cordial,  pectoral,  anodyne,  hyfterick,. 
alexiterial,  aperitive*  ufed  fometimes  as  a  Reite- 
rative In  our  Food,  and  in  Coilyries,  to  preferve 
the  Eyes  Ja  the  SmaH  Pox.  It  enters  the Compo- 
fitton  of  fome  Pbufters,  particularly  Oxycrocetm, 
but  is  chiefly  ufed  internally. 

[The  Plant  which  produces  the  Saffron  is  the 
Crocus  Sativus.  C.  B.  Pin.  65.  Crocus  fativus  au~ 
tumnaiis.  Park.  Parad.  167.  The  belt  Saffron  in 
the  World  is  that  of  our  own  Growth.  It  is 
excellent  to  enliven  the  Blood,  remove  Obftmc- 
tions  of  the  Vifcera,  and  expell  the  morbid  Hu- 
mours in  malignant  Fevers.  It  is  faid  that  in 
Hungary  and  Poland  they  eat  it  as  a  Cordial, 
fometimes  an  Ounce  or  more  at  a  Time ;  but 
taken  in  exceffive  Quantities  with  us,  it  brings 
an  Convulfions,  Deliriums,  and  Deaih,  if  not 
prevented.  Its  ufual  Dofe  in  Powder  is  about 
fix  Grains,  and  in  Tin£h.rc  half  a  Dram. 

The  BaJlard~Baffron  is  the  Cartbamus  five 
Crocus.  J.  B.  3.  79.  Cartbamus  officinarum  ficre 
Crocio.  Tourn.  Inlr.  It  is  cultivated  in  lome 
Places,  and  flowers  in  July.  The  lcfler  Kind 
d  ft'ers  from  this  only  in  its  Place  of  Growth  and 
Manner  of  curing/j 


6.  Of  Bilaufl-ine,  or  the  wild  Pomegranate, 

TH  E  Balaujlims  are  Flowers  of  the 
wild  Pomegranate,  which  are  Pomct. 
brought  from  fcveral  Parts  of  the  Le- 
vant. W e  fell  two  Sorts  of  Balaujlinrt,  name' 
ly,  the  fine  and  the  common.  Wc  mean  by* the 
fine  the  Hulks,  together  with  their  Flowers  ;  the 
common  have  nothing  but  the  Hufk.  The  Bo- 
saujlines  have  Ufe  in  Medicine,  as  they  arc  pow- 
erful Aftringents;  make  choice  of  fuch  as  are 
frefh,  well  fupplied  with  Flowers  of  a  deep  Co- 
lour, that  is,  a  fine  Velvet  red,  as  little  mix'd 
with  Chaff  and  Dirt  as  pofliblc.  The  common 
Sort  are  not  worth  Regard,  being  in  a  Manner 
wholly  ufelcfs. 

As  to  the  domefttck  Pomegranate,  we  never 
fell  the  Flowers  of  it,  but  we  have  Plenty  of  the 
Fruit  brought  from  Provence  and  Languedcc,  as  a 
Fruit  that  is  very  agreeable  to  cat,  as  well  as  ufe- 
ful  in  Phyfick,  the  Juice  fcr\  ing  to  make  a  Syrup 
with.  We  fell  principally  the  Kind  of  the  Pome- 
granate, as  being  an  Aflringcnt ;  but  take  Cars 
that  it  be  well  dried,  and  does  not  fine!!  mufry  : 
For  the  moll  Part  of  thofe  who  fell  Pomtgrar.ate- 
Bark,  fell  nothing  but  fuch  as  hath  been  dried 
whole,  without  emptying,  and  when  they  arc  fo 
dried,  and  come  to  be  ufed,  they  have  fuch  an 
ugly  Tafie,  that  they  are  rather  fit  to  make  one 
fick  than  relieve  one. 

We  fell  alio  what  is  call'd  a  dry'd  Conferve  of 
Pomegranate,  which  is  nothing  elfc  but  a  little 
melted  Sugar  coloured,  with  the  Addition  of  a 
little  Cochineal,  Cream  of  Tartar,  and  Alum. 
This  Conferve  is  difficult  to  make,  becaufe  of  the 
fmall  Quantity  of  Alum  which  is  oblig'd  to  be 
mix'd  with  it ;  and  there  is  nothing  in  the  World 
mere  contrary  to  Sugar  than  Alum  ;  which  fhews 
the  Error  of  thofe  who  fay  that  they  mix  Alum 
with  Sugar  to  refine  it  ;  and  what  wc  here  aflert 
is  fo  true,  that  four  Ounces  of  Alum  is  capable  of 
hindering  two  thoufand  Weight  of  Sugar  from 
incorporating.  But  to  come  to  our  Conferve.  It 
is  advifable  to  keep  but  little  Quantities  of  it,  for 
there  is  but  little  Demand  for  it,  and  when  it 
grows  moift  there  is  no  recovering  it  to  its  Con- 
fidence again,  as  we  can  other  Things  of  that 
Kind,  becaufe  of  the  Alum.  In  a  Word,  Alum 
is  to  Sugar  as  Oil  to  Ink. 

Punka  Mains,  or  the  Pomegranat", 
is  a  Shrub,  whereof  there  are  two  Lemery. 
Kinds,  one  cultivated,  cr  domefttck, 
and  the  other  wild.  The  nrfr  is  call'd  by  Tourne- 
fort,  &c.  Punica  qu<t  malum  Granatum  f.rt,  that 
which  produces  the  PomtgranaU;  by  Partinfon 
and  C.  Bauhinm,  it  is  call'd  Malta  Pu.iica  fat  ha  : 

The 
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The  Branches  arc  final!,  nngular,  arm'd  with 
Thorns ;  the  Bark  is  reddifli ;  the  Leaves  are 
fmall,  and  refcmblc  thofe  of  the  Myrtle,  but 
lefs  pointed,  hanging  by  reddifh  Stalks ;  of  a 
ftrone;  Smell  when  they  arc  crufh'd  or  bruifed. 
The  Flower  is  large,  beautiful  and  red,  inclining 
to  purple,  compofed  of  five  Leaves,  like  a  Rofc 
in  th*  Hollow  of  a  Cup,  reprcfenting  a  little 
Baflcet  of  Flowers :  The  Cup  is  oblong,  hard,  . 
purplifh,  large  at  the  Top,  having,  in  fomc  Mea- 
fure,  the  Figure  of  a  Bell ;  they  call  it  Cytinus. 
At  the  Bottom  comes  a  Fruit  after  the  Flower  is 
gone,  which  grows  into  a  large  round  Apple, 
adorn'd  with  a  Crown,  form'd  by  the  Top  of  the 
Cup  ,  the  Bark  is  as  hard  as  Leather,  of  a  purple 
Hue,  dark  without  and  yellow  within.  This 
Apple  is  call'd  in  Latin,  Malum  Punicum,  feu 
Granatum,  the  Pomegranate  in  Englijh.  It  is  di- 
vided internally  into  feveral  Partitions  full  of 
Seed,  heap'd  one  upon  another,  being  flcfhy,  of 
a  fine  red  Colour,  abounding  with  a  very  pleafant 
Juice,  each  of  which  contain,  in  the  Middle  of 
them,  an  oblong  Grain,  yellow,  and  fomctimes 
very  irregularly  form'd. 

There  arc  three  Sorts  of  Pomegranates,  which 
differ  in  Tafte  ;  the  one  Sort  are  aigre,  or  fharp, 
the  other  fwect,  and  fome  arc  betwixt  both  ;  ma- 
nifeftly  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  prevailing, 
call'd  vinous.  Thefc  Pomegranates  are  improved 
in  our  Gardens,  efpecially  in  all  the  warm  Coun- 
tries, as  Spain,  Italy,  France,  tic. 

The  fecond  Sort  is  call'd  Punica  Syheftris,  the 
wild  Pomegranate.  This  is  a  Shrub  like  the  for- 
mer, but  more  rough  and  thorny :  They  gather 
the  Flowers  when  in  their  Prime  •,  and  they  are 
what  they  c;Jl  Balaujiia,  or  Balaujlines ;  thefe  are 
dry'd  to  keep,  which  the  Merchant  bring!  from 
the  Levant.  The  wild  Pomegranate  grows  only 
in  the  hot  Countries,  contains  in  it  a  good  deal 
of  Flcgm,  Oil,  and  cflentia!  or  acid  Salt. 

The  Balaujlines  ought  to  be  thofen  new,  large, 
fair,  well  blown,  of  a  deep  Colour,  or  reddifh 
purple,  affording  Plenty  of  volatile  Salt  and  ef- 
fential  Oil.  They  are  proper  for  Bloody  Fluxes, 
Diarrhoea,  Ruptures,  to  ftop  a  Gonorrhoea, 
Whites  in  Women,  and  fpitting  of  Blood.  The 
Bark  is  ufed  for  the  fame  Intentions. 

The  Juice  of  the  Pcmegranate,  which  is  (harp 
or  acid,  is  moft  valued  in  Phyftck,  as  proper  to 
fortify  the  Stomach,  ftop  Vomiting  and  Loofenefs, 
precipitate  Bile  and  Choler:  The  Seed  is  fikewifc 
aftringent,  and  ufed  in  Injections.  There  is 
found  upon  the  Rocks  in  the  Sea,  a  Stone,  in 
Shape  of  an  Apple,  which  both  in  Figure  and  Co- 
lour icfcmMcs  this,  and  therefore  is  call'd  a  Sea 
Pomegranate 

[The  Pomtgranati-Tra,  which  bears  the  Fruit, 
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is  the  Mains  punica  fativa.  C.  B.  Pin.  438. 
Granata  Mains.  Mont.  Ind.  42.  This  is  a  wild 
Tree  in  hot  Countries,  though  only  to  be  feen  in) 
Gardens  Vicre.    It  flowers  in  May. 

The  Balauftine-Tree,  which  produces  the 
Flowers  of  that  Name,  is  the  Balauflia  Hifpa' 
niea.  I.  B.  1.  82.  Balaujiia  Jlore  pltno  major e. 
C.  B.  Pin.  438. 

The  Flowers  of  the  firft  Kind  are  fometimea 
ufed,  and  are  Call'd  Cytini;  but  they  arc  fcldom 
to  be  feen  in  the  Shops,  as  the  Balauflints  arc 
efteemcd  fo  much  the  better  Medicine.  J 

7.  Of  Arabian  Stcechas. 

THE    Stcechas,    very  improperly 
call'd  the  Arabian  Starckas,  as  moft  Pcmet. 
of  that  which  we  fell  is  brought  to  us 
from  no  other  Part  than  Provence  and  Languedoc, 
where  it  grows  plentifully,  is  the  Flower  of  a 
Plant  which  has  very  narrow  green  Leaves ;  this 
Flower  comes  in  the  Nature  of  a  Spike,  of  the 
Size  of  one's  Finger's  End,  from  whence  arilfe 
little  blue  Flowers,  almoft  like  a  Violet. 

Part  of  the  Starches  we  fell  comes  from  Mar- 
feilles,  by  reafon  of  the  Plenty  they  have  in  the 
iflcs  of  Hyeres,  which  were  heretofore  call'd  Stae- 
chades,  and  probably  gave  their  Name  to  this 
Flower.  The  little  Ufe  this  Flower  is  of  in  Phy- 
fick,  makes  it  that  we  fell  but  (mail  Quantities, 
which  makes  it  generally  old,  and  of  little  or  no 
Tafte,  Smell,  or  Virtue. 

There  is  another  Stcechas  we  fell  befides, 
whofe  Flowers  are  of  a  Citron  Colour,  to  which 
fomc  have  given  the  Name  of  the  Tellow  Ama- 
ranthus  ;  but  the  little  Ufe  that  is  made  of  it, 
gives  me  no  Encouragement  to  fay  any  Thing 
further,  but  that  it  is  a  very  common  Plant  in 
Provence  and  Languedoc.  The  Arabian  Stcechas 
grows  fo  large  and  thick  in  Spain,  that  it  is  found 
as  big  as  one's  little  Finger,  and  the  Spikes  or 
Heads  fometimes  white.  The  chief  Ufe  of  it  is 
for  Treacle,  wherein  there  needs  no  farther  Di- 
rection but  to  chufc  it  frcfli,  good,  dean  and 
neat. 

Stcechas  Purpurea,  according  to  Bau- 
hitms  and   Tournefort,    is  a   beautiful    Lemery,  1 
Plant,  which  bears,  in  the  Nature  of  a 
Shrub,  feveral  Stalks,  of  a  Foot  and  a  half,  or 
two  Feet  high,  woody,  and  divided  into  "feveral 
Branches.    The  Leaves  arc  like  thofe  of  La- 
vender, but  much  lefs,  narrower,  and  whiter. 
The  Tops  fupport  or  carry  Ears,  or  hufky  Heads 
that  arc  oblong,  mounted  each  on  a  Clufter  of 
Leaves,  and  adorn'd  with  little  Flowers,  purple 
or  bluifh,  difpofed  in  Rows  the  Length  of  the 
Head.    There  fuccceds  to  each  of  the  Flowers 

four 
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four  Se;ds,  tlwt  arc  aVnoft  round,  blackifh,  and 
.enclofed  in  a  Covering,  which  ferves  as  a  Cup  to 
the  Flower.  The  Roots  arc  woody.  AH  the 
Plant  has  an  iromatick  Sinrll,  with  iTaftc  fomc- 
thing  acrid  and  bitter.  It  crows  in  great  Plenty 
in  Languedoc,  Province,  and  the  Iflcs  of  Hyeres, 
cafl'd  by  the  Antients  the  Sia-cbas  //lands.  It  de- 
lights in  dry  and  fandy  Ground,  and  is  brought 
dry  to  the  Shops,  where  the  Flowers  are  only 
nftd.  It  is  call'd  Arabian  Sttrcbas,  becaufc  the 
grcateft  Quantities  arc  brought  from  thence.  It 
is  attenuating,  detcrfive,  aperitive,  cephalick, 
hyftcrick,  ftrengthens  and  comforts  the  Brain, 
provokes  Urine  and  the  Terms,  rcfifts  Poifon, 
and  expels  Melancholy. 

Some  fay  this  Plant  grow,  near  the  Rhine  t  that 
it  ha*  a  pretty  large  Flower,  much  in  the  Shape 
of  Hops,  of  a  fragrant  Smell  when  growing, 
yellow  and  bluifh,  but  when  dried  of  a  brown 
Colour,  and  in  Knobs.  Thofe  which  arc  the 
largcft,  beft  fcented,  and  lealt.  broken,  are  the 
belt.  Thefe  Flowers  are  diaphoretick  and  vulne- 
rary, ufed  chiefly  in  Difcafes  of  the  Head  and 
Nerves,  and  by  their  Fume  they  dry  up  Dc- 
fhixions.  They  may  be  ufed  in  Powder,  from  a 
Dram  to  two  Drams.  A  Lixivium,  or  Lye,  of 
the  Afhes,  in  fair  Water,  will  kill  Lice  and  Nits 
in  the  Head.  The  Spirit  of  this  Flower  is  reckon- 
ed excellent  againft  all  cold  Difcafes  of  the  Womb, 
Wind,  Gripes  and  Convuliions  ;  and  exceeds 
Hungary  Water  internally  or  externally.  The 
Syrup  of  Staechas  is  given  in  Coughs,  Catarrhs, 
Barrenncfs. 

[  Thefe  are  the  Flowers  of  the  Stachas  Arahica 
vulgo  ditto.  J.  B.  3.  277.  Stoecbas  purpurea. 
C.  B.  Pin.  216.  The  Plant  is  common  in  Spain 
and  France;  it  is  cephalick  and  deobftrucnt. 

There  is  another  Species  of  this  Plant  that  has  a 
Place  in  the  Catalogues  of  Officinal  Plants,  and 
is  there  call'd  Tragium  alterum,  which  is  the  Tra- 
gium alterum  Diofcoridis  quibufdam  foliis  Tricho- 
manis.  J.  B.  3.  279.  Staecbadi  ferrata  Affinis. 
C.  B.  Pin.  216.  The  Root  of  this  is  accounted 
an  Aftringent,  but  is  feldom  feen  or  heard  of. 

The  Yellow  is  the  Stachas  citrine  tenuifona 
Narboncnfis.  J.  B.  2.  154.  Elichryfon  five  Staechas 
titrina  anguflt  folia.  C.  B.  Pin.  264.  The 
Flowers  of  this  are  accounted  .good  in  Obftruc- 
tions  of  the  Vifccra  and  King's  Evil,  but  they 
are  feldom  ufed.  j 

8.  Of  Rofemary. 

1^0 fernery  is  a  Phut  fo  common,  it 
Pcmet.    *  *•  wuuhl  be  a  nccdlcfs  Thing  to  give 
a  Description  of  it,  but  the  confiderable 
Side  there  is  of  what  is  produced  from  it,  engages 


mc  to  treat  of  it.  Therefore  I  iT.a'1  begin  with 
the  Oil,  which  is  made  from  the  Leaves  and 
Flowers,  by  Means  of  an  Alembick,  wiih  a  fuf- 
ficient  Quantity  of  Water ;  fiom  which,  by  the 
Help  of  Fire,  we  have  a  white,  clear,  penetrating 
and  fragrant  Oil,  indowed  with  a  great  many  ex- 
cellent Qualities:  But  the  Dcarncfs  of  tills  Qii, 
by  reafen  of  the  fmall  Quantity  that  it  yiejdj,  oc- 
cafions  certain  People  to  adulterate  it,  by  mixing 
a  confiderable  Part  of  Spirit  of  Wine,  we'll  dcflcg- 
matcd,  with  it,  or  clfc  they  fell  inftcad  0}  it,  Oil 
of  Spike,  Lavender,  and  other  aromatick  Oils  ; 
though  it  is  eafy  to  didinguifh  Oil  of  Rofemary  \  as 
being  white,  clear,  and  tranfparent ;  of  a  fwect 
Smell,  and  very  penetrating. 

The  Ufc  of  this  Oil,  which  is  call'd  the  Efi'encc 
or  Ouintcfience  of  Rofemary,  is  not  very  confi- 
derable in  Medicine;  but  it  is  very  much  uf.-d  by 
the  Perfumers,  to  aromatifc  their  Liquors,  Walh- 
Balls,  ts'c.  Some  eftecm  it  greatly  for  the  Cure 
of  Wounds,  as  a  very  fptcirick  Balfam,  which 
has  given  occalion  to  fame  Strollers  and  Mounte- 
banks to  make  it  a  mighty  Commodity,  ard 
fwear  that  theirs  is  true  Oil  or  Eflcnce  of  Rofe- 
mary ;  when  what  they  fell  for  it  is  nothing  but 
Oil  of  Turpentine  and  Pitch,  melted  together, 
and  colour'd  with  Alkanct. 

The  next  Merchandize  we  fell  that  comes  from 
Rofemary,  is  the  Queen  of  Hungary's  W atcr, 
fuch  a  Noife  in  the  World  for 


lich  has  made 
fo  many  Years  together,  and  is  pretended  to  be  a 
Secret  dcliver'd  by  a  Hermit  to  a  certain  Queen 
of  Hungary.  The  great  Virtues  appropriated  to 
this  Water  mud  be  owing  to  the  Spirit  of  Wine 
and  Rofemary  Flowers,  from  which  two  Things  it 
is  only  made.  There  arc  a  thoufand  Cheats  im- 
pofed  upon  the  World  by  thofe  who  pretend  to 
have  the  true  Receipt  of  making  the  right  Hun- 
gary-Water :  And  thefe  are  the  People,  generally, 
that  fpoil  this  Medicine,  by  making  it  of  the 
worft  Materials,  and  in  ordinary  coarfe  Vcflels  ; 
as  their  Manner  is  to  take  the  whole  Plant  of 
Rofemary,  infufc  it  in  Aqua  Vita,  or  common 
Spirits,  and  fo  diltil  it  in  an  Iron  Pot,  with  an 
Earthen  Cap  fix'd  to  it.  You  have  it  defcrib'd 
at  large,  and  the  beft  Method  of  preparing  it,  by 
Mr.  Verm,  Apothecary  of  Mvitpdlier,  in  his 
Pharmacopoeia,  or  Trtatifc  of  diilill'd  Waters, 
fag.  829.  and  Mr.  Churas,  in  his  Pharmacopoeia^ 
fag.  632. 

The  Ufc  of  Hungary- Water  is  fo  univerfal, 
and  the  pretended  Virtues  fo  many,  that  it  wouM 
be  endlefs  to  attempt  10  enumerate  them  ;  befides, 
there  are  fo  many  Tieat  fes  take  Notice  thereof, 
that  it  wou'd  be  a  Work  altogether  neidlefs. 

We  Hkcwife  fell  the  tlrv'd  Flowers,  and  Seed 
and  Salt  of  Rofemary,  but  in  little  Quantities. 

We 
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We  have  likewife  a  liquid  Confcrve  of  the 
Flowers.  Bcfidcs  the  Oil  of  Rofcmary ,  tlicy 
bring  us  from  Languid-c  and  Provence  Oil  of 
Spike,  which  is  made  of  the  Flowers  and  the  fmall 
Leaves  of  a  Plant  which  tlic  Botaniirs  call  Spica, 
five  Lavcndula  mas,  vel  Nardtts  Italica,  out 
Pftudo-Nardus,  which  fignifies  Spike,  male  La- 
vender, Italian,  or  Bailard-Nard  :  Thcfc  grow 
commJh  in  Longuedoc  and  Provence,  and  upon  all 
the  Mountains  thereabout.  This  Oil  is  frequent- 
ly adulterated;  and  many  People  fell  for  it  Oil  of 
Turpentine,  colour'd  with  a  little  Petroleum. 

This  Oil  of  Spike  is  proper  for  fcvcral  Sorts  of 
People ;  as  Painters,  Farriers,  and  others ;  be- 
fides  its  Ufc  in  Phyfick,  wherein  it  is  accounted 
cephalick,  neurotick,  cardiack,  ftomachick,  and 
uterine ;  a  great  Strengthener  of  any  wcaken'd 
Part,  efpccially  the  Head  or  Nerves  ;  excellent 
againft  Vertigoes,  Lethargy,  Apoplexy,  Epilepfy, 
Palfy,  Convullions,  Syncope,  Fainting  Fits,  Pal- 
pitation of  the  Heart;  a  good  Specifick  to 
ltrengthen  the  Eye-Sight,  and  open  Obftruc"tions 
of  the  optick  Nerves,  cure  a  ftinking  Breath,  and 
relieve  in  the  Spleen  and  Jaundice.  We  have 
from  the  fame  Places  the  Oils  of  Lavender, 
Marjoram,  Thyme,  Sage,  Mint,  and  other  aro- 
matick  Plants. 

Rofmarlnus  hortenjis  angufiiorc  folio, 
Lemery.  according  to  C  Baubinus  and  Tcume- 
fsrt ;  or,  the  Garden  Rofcmary  with 
the  narrow  Leaf.  This  is  a  woody  Shrub,  whofe 
Stalk  grows  four  or  five  Feet  high,  and  fometimes 
much  more,  liaving  feveral  long  Branches,  afh- 
colour'd,  on  which  grow  long  narrow  Leaves, 
that  are  hard  and  fiirr",  of  a  brownifh  Green 
without,  and  whitifh  underneath ;  a  little  fuccu- 
lent,  of  a  ftrong  Smell,  aromatirk,  and  of  a  plca- 
fant  agreeable  biting  Tafie.  The  Flowers  arc 
final],  but  numerous,  mix'd  amons  the  Leaves, 
each  of  which  has  a  Tail  cut  at  the  Top  into  two 
Lips,  of  a  pale  blue  Colour,  inclining  to  white, 
of  a  fleeter  Smell  than  the  Leaves.  When  the 
Flowers  arc  fallen,  there  follow  fome  little  Seeds, 
that  arc  almoft  round,  join'd  four  together,  and 
enclofed  in  a  Cap  fa /a,  or  Covering,  which  fcrves 
as  a  Cup  to  the  Flower.  The  Roots  are  fmall 
and  fibrous.  They  cultivate  this  Shrub  in  Gar- 
dens, but  it  grows  without  Improvement  near 
Karbonne  in  Languidoc,  and  flowers  in  May  and 
June.  The  Rower  is  cail'd  Jnthss,  which  is  as 
much  as  to  fay  the  Floiver,  by  way  of  Excellence. 
Both  the  Leaf  and  Flower  are  ufed  in  Medicine; 
but  thofc  of  Larguedsc  arc  to  be  valued  before 
any  of  the  more  Northern  Parts  of  France,  bc- 
caufc  the  Heat  of  the  Climate  renders  the  Plant 
there  more  fpirituous  and  bitter.  It  yiclJs  a  large 
Quantity  of  efiential  Oil  and  volatile  Salt,  be- 
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fides  fiVd  Salt,  which  it  affords  great  Plenty  of, 
by  bu  rning  to  Afhes,  making  a  Lye  of  them, 
then  filtering,  and  afterwards  evaporating  in  a 
Sand  Furnace  to  a  due  Drynefs. 

[The  Officinal  Rofcmary  is  the  Rofmarinus  to- 
rtmarius  frucJicofus.  J.  B.  2.  25.  Rofmarinus 
bortenfs  Angujliore  folio.  C.  B.  Pin.  217. 

The  Plant  from  which  the  Oil  of  Spike  is 
made,  is  the  Lavcndula  minor  five  Spica.  Ger. 
468.  Pfeudo-nardus  qua  Lavcndula  vttlgo.  J.  B. 
3.  282.  This  is  a  (mailer  Species  of  lavender  ; 
but  is  not  that  Kind  commonly  known  here  by 
the  Name  of  Lavender,  and  ufed  in  the  Spiritus 
Lavcndula  Compsfitus,  &c.  That  is  the  Flower  of 
the  Lavcndula  major five  vulgaris.  Park.  72.  La- 
vcndula lati folia.  C.  B.  Pin.  216.  and  indeed  is 
the  moft  fragrant  of  all  the  Kinds.] 

9.  Of  Dodder  of  Thyme. 

TPPithymum  is  a  Plant  like  a  Bulh 
*-*  of  Hair ,  found  upon  Thyme,  Pemct. 
from  whence  it  took  the  Name  of  Epi- 
tlrymum,  or  Thyme- Weed.  Wc  fell  two  Sorts 
of  it,  to  wit,  the  Epithymum  of  Candia,  and  that 
of  Venice:  The  firft  in  long  Threads,  of  a 
brownifh  Colour,  and  pretty  aromatick  Smell. 
The  fecond  Sort,  on  the  contrary,  is  very  little, 
and  curled,  and  has  a  great  deal  ftronger  Smell 
than  the  other.  There  is  a  third  Sort  of  Epithy- 
mum, which  our  Herbarifts  fell  by  the  Name  of 
Country  Epithymum  ;  but  this  ought  to  be  entirely 
rejected,  as  it  is  good  for  nothing  at  all,  having 
neither  Smell  nor  Tafte,  which  is  the  very  rcverfe 
of  the  two  former,  which  you  ought  to  chufe 
frcih,  odoriferous,  and  the  lead  bruifed  that  can 
be.  This  Dodder  is  of  fome  Ufe  in  Phyfick,  as 
it  is  warm,  deficcative,  and  aperitive;  befides 
which  it  enters  into  fcvcral  Galenical  Compo- 
fitions. 

There  is  anotherKind  of  a  Plant  we  fell,  which 
wc  call  Cufcuta  Podagra,  Angina  Lini,  Dodder, 
IVhitwinde,  Gout- Herb,  &c.  This  Plant  is  the 
fame  Thing  with  the  Epithymum,  having  no  Dif- 
ference ;  but  according  to  the  Plants  it  grows  up- 
on it  changes  its  Name.  And  to  prove  what  I 
fay,  I  (hall  relate  what  M.  Tournefcrt  wrote  to 
me  on  this  Subject. 

The  Cufcuta,  fays  he,  is  a  Plant  of  a  fingular 
Kind  :  It  comes  from  a  very  fmall  Seed,  that  pro- 
duces long  Threads  or  Strings,  that  are  as  fine  as 
Hairs,  which  pcrifh  very  foon,  as  alfo  does  thcRoot, 
unlcfs  there  are  fome  Plants  near  it,  for  it  to  twtft 
itfelf  about ;  they  catch  hold  of  the  Stalks  or 
Branches  of  any  fuch,  and  draw  their  Nourifh- 
mcnt  from  the  Bark  of  the  Plant.  It  bears  feve- 
ral Fiowers,  at  Diflanccs,  gather'd  into  Balls  : 

The 
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The  Flower*  are  like  little  Cups,  white,  tending  to 
%  Flcfh  Colour,  cut  into  four  Quarters,  in  each  of 
which  is  around  CapfuU,  membranous,  and  fill'd 
with  four  or  five  Seeds,  (mail,  brown,  or  grcyifh, 
as  little  as  Poppy-Seeds. 

This  Plant  grows  indifferently  on  all  Sorts  of 
Herbs,  and  there  are  above  a  hundred  Plants  to 
which  it  clings  ;  and  it  is  bclicv'd,  that  as  it  re- 
ceives its  Nourilhment  from  thofe  Pants  which  it 
furrounds,  it  likewife  partakes  of  the  fame  Qua- 
lities. The  D»dder  that  grows  upon  Flax,  or 
Flax- Weed,  is  what  we  generally  ufe  and  mean 
by  Cufcuta,  as  that  which  grows  upon  Thvme  is 
the  Epitbymum.  It  corroborates,  opens  Obftruc- 
tions  of  the  Vtfcera,  and  panes  by  Urine. 

Epitbymum,  five  Cufcuta  mimr,  is  a 
Lemery.  Kind  of  Cufcuta,  or  Didder ,  that  i* 
ftringy,  and  winds  itfelr  upon  any 
Plant  it  approaches,  being  of  a  reddifh  brown 
Colour,  and  having  a  pleafant  fragrant  Smell  ; 
that  which  has  fewelt  Stalks  in  it  is  to  be  prcferr'd. 
By  feeing  how  Dodder  growi  upon  Nettles, 
Hemp,  tfc .  we  may  apprehend  what  it  is  like. 
It  is  brought  to  us  out  of  Turky,  Italy,  Venice, 
and  other  Pare  of  the  Btreigbts.  It  is  reckon'd 
amongft  Catharticks,  and  laid  to  purge  watry 
Humours  and  Melancholy  ;  is  aperitive,  arthri- 
tick  ;  purifies  and  deanfes  the  Blood  ;  is  good  for 
the  Spleen  and  Hypochondria,  Wind,  Rheuma- 
tifm,  and  Gout,  being  beaten  to  Powder,  or 
taken  in  Infufion  in  Water,  Wine,  or  Whey. 

[The  Epitbymum  is  the  Cufcuta  minor,  Tourn. 
Lift.  692.     Cufcuta  minor,  five  Epitbymum, 
Buxb.  89.  and  the  common  Dodder,  the  Cufcuta, 
five  Caffutha,  Ger.  462.    Cajfuta,  five  Cufcuta, 
B.  3.  266.^  Neither  of  them  are  at  all  ufed 

10.  Of  Spikenard. . 

CPikenard,  or  Indian  Nard,  is  a  Kind 
Pomtt.  &  of  Spike  of  the  Length  and  Thick- 
nefs  of  one's  Finger,  adorn'd  with  little 
brown  Hair,  or  Nap,  that  is  rough,  coming  from 
a  fmaU  Root  of  the  Size  of  a  Quill.  They  fay 
that  the  Spikenard  grows  in  Tufts  or  Bufhes  cjofe 
to  the  Ground,  and  that  it  raifes  a  (lender,  long 
Stalk  ;  but  as  I  never  faw  it  growing,  I  have  fet 
it  down  in  the  Manner  as  we  fell  it,  according 
to  the  Figure  engrav'd  with  the  Root,  to  fhew 
that  the  Root  is  not  fo  fmali  and  (lender  as  Au- 
thors wou'd  make  it.  As  I  have  Pieces  like  that 
I  had  tlx;  Figure  engrav'd  from,  which  I  found 
among  the  Spikenard  I  keep  for  Sale. 

Wc  fell  three  Sorts  of  Spikenard,  namely,  the 
Indian  Spikenard,  fo  call'd,  becaufe  it  comes  from 
India,  whereof  there  arc  two  Sorts,  viz,  the 
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great  and  the  Small.  The  feeond  is  the  Afoiaf 
tain-Spikenard,  which  is  brought  from  Daupbiny. 
And  the  third  is  the  Celtick-Spikenard.  Thcfmall 
Indian  Spikenard  is  according  as  it  is  exprefied  in 
the  Figure  ;  it  is  of  a  bitter  Tafte,  and  a  ftrong 
difagrceable  Smell  ;  and  the  large  is  of  the  Length 
and  Thickncfs  of  one's  Finger,  and  much  of  the 
fame  Quality  with  the  other  ;  it  is  ufually  Jjrown- 
er,  and  more  upon  the  red. 

As  to  the  Celt'uk  Nard,  it  is  in  little  (hclly 
Roots,  full  of  pretty  long  Fibres,  from  whence 
arife  little  long  Leaves,  that  are  narrow  at  Bot- 
tom, and  large  towards  the  Middle,  and  a  little 
fliarp  at  the  End  ;  of  a  yellow  Colour,  fomething 
upon  the  red  ;  when  they  aredry'd,  and  brought 
to  us,  they  are  fit  for  tranfporting.  In  the  Mid- 
dle of  the  Leaves  comes  a  little  Stalk,  about  half 
a  Foot  high  ;  at  the  End  of  which  are  many  fmall 
Flowers,  of  a  Gold  Colour,  fliao'd  like  Stars. 
This  Spikenard  is  brought  us  in  Bunches  from 
different  Parts,  but  the  greateft  Plenty  comes 
from  the  sfJpt,  from  whence  wc  have  it  by  the 
Way  of  Marfeilles  or  Rouen.  The  Ufe  of  this 
is  oidy  for  the  great  Treacle,  where  it  undergoes 
a  long  and  difficult  Preparation  ;  for  they  are 
fore'd  to  put  this  fome  Time  in  a  Cellar  to  make 
it  moift,  that  its  little  Root  may  be  the  eafier 
clcan'd,  which  is  the  only  Part  put  into  the  faid 
Compofition.  One  ought  to  take  Care  of  feve- 
ral  little  extraneous  Plants,  which  are  ufually  found 
mix'd  with  it  ;  as  Baflard  Spikenard,  Hirculut, 
or  the  like.  Chufe  all  the  Kinds  as  frefh  and  fra- 
grant as  poflible. 

The  great  Indian  Spikenard  fhould  never  be 
ufcd  but  when  the  litdc  one  is  not  to  be  had  ; 
the  Mountain  Kind  ought  to  be  entirely  rejected. 

Nardut  Celtiea,  or  Spica  Celtica,  is 
a  little  knotty  Root,  yellowifh  and  aro-  Lemery. 
matick,  being  form'd  like  an  Ear,  from 
whence  it  takes  the  Name  of  Spike  or  Spica.  It 
bears  fine  fmall  Fibres,  or  (lender  Tails,  pretty 
long,  which  fupport  fmall  oblong  Leaves,  narrow 
at  the  Bottom,  large  or  broad  in  the  Middle,  and 
ending  in  a  Point  of  a  yellow  Colour  ;  there 
rifes  among  the  Stalks  a  little  Stem  of  about  half 
a  Foot  high,  bearing  on  the  Top  a  good  many 
Flowers  in  Form  of  Stars  :  It  grows  in  the  /Hps, 
Tyrol,  Liguria,  Carintbia,  Styria,  ice.  That  is 
belt  which  is  frefh,  fweet-fcented,  with  many 
fmall  Fibres,  full  and  ftrong,  or  not  brittle  ;  it  is 
hot  and  dry,  and  of  die  Nature  of  the  Indian 
Spikenard,  but  not  altogether  fo  ftrong ;  it  ftrength- 
ens  the  Stomach,  expels  Wind,  is  good  againft 
the  Cholick,  and  provokes  Urine  ;  it  may  be  gi- 
ven in  Powder,  from  a  Scruple  to  a  Dram,  and 
in  Tincture  to  half  an  Ounce. 

Nardut 
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Nardus  Indira,  or  Spica  Iiulica,  the  Indian 
Spikenard,  is  a  Kind  of  tar  as  lmg  ami  thick  as 
one's  Finger ,  light ,  and  fupplicd  with  long 
Threads,  or  Hairs,  that  are  reddifli,  not  brown, 
of  a  ftrong,  unplcafant  Smell :  It  grows  in  India, 
and  is  brought  thence  to  Alexandria  in  Aigypt, 
and  from  thence  to  Venice,  and  fo  hither  ;  and  is 
calT'd  Spica,  becaufe  it  rcfcmblcs  an  Ear  of  Corn. 
There  is  a  Baftard  Spikenard,  which  is  a  Sort  of 
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whence  we  have  it  brought  to  fell.  This  Plant 
is  cultivated  in  fcveral  Parts  of  France,  but  chicf- 
Iv  in  the  Royal  Garden  at  Paris.  Of  the  whole 
Plant  we  fell  nothing  but  the  Talk-Is,  becaufe  the 
People  of  Quality,  in  Imitation  of  the  Turks, 
ufe  them  as  Tooth-Picks  ;  and  the  rather,  becaufe 
they  are  of  an  excellent  good  Taftc  :  As  to  your 
Choice,  you  need  not  be  othcrwifc  curious,  than 
in  taking  fuch  as  are  whole,  the  Iargcft  and  faireft 
you  can  get. 

[Theft:  arc  the  Seeds  of  the  Gingidium  Farni- 
eitli  fdio,  C.  B.  Pin.  191.  Gingidium  verum 
Syriacum,  Park.  890. 

Thapfia  orientalis,  anethi  folio,  femine  eliganter 
erenato,  Tourn.  Cor.  22.  Boer.  Ind.  60.  This 
is  the  true  oriental  Kind.  There  arc  alfo  the 
Seeds  of  another  Plant  put  to  the  fame  Ufe, 
calPd  the  Spanijb  Tooth-Pick,  which  is  the  Gingi- 
dium umbella  longa,  C.  B.  Pin.  iei.  Vi/haga 
Gingidium  appellatum,  Park.  890.  Vifnaga,  Boer. 
Lid.  JE.  49.  The  Plants  have  both  the  fame 
Virtues  with  Fennel,  but  are  never  ufed,  ex- 
cept in  the  Taficls,  which  make  excellent  Tooth- 
Picks.] 


12.  Of  Hcarts-Eafc. 

BEfidcs  the  Bifnague,  we 
tain  Flower,  which  is 
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Lavender ;  a  fecond  Sort  of  Narbonne  ;  and  third 
ly,  a  Mountain  Spikenard,  like  Valerian.  When 
you  chufe  the  Indian  Spikenard,  let  it  be  fuch 
as  is  dry,  of  a  ycllowifli  red,  or  Cinnamon- 
Colour,  frefli,  fmooth,  with  a  long  Beard,  or 
Fibres,  and  a  fharp  Spike,  biting  on  the  Tongue, 
fweet-fcented  like  Cyprefs,  and  keeping  its  Scent 
long.  If  it  be  moift  or  whiylh,  or  rough,  and 
without  Hairs,  and  Fibres  like  Wooll,  it  is 
naught  :  It  is  hot,  cephalick,  ftomachick,  and 
alexipharmtck  ;  attenuates  and  aftringes  ;  flops 
Fluxes,  yet  provokes  Urine  and  the  Terms, 
powerfully  expels  Wind,  and  cures  the  Jaundice  ; 
it  refills  the  Malignity  and  Poifon  of  the  Plague, 
and  all  Manner  of  malign  and  penitential  Fevers  : 
It  is  ufed  in  Powder,  beftdes  its  being  an  Ingredi- 
ent in  Mtthridate,  Venice  Treacle,  and  other  An- 
tidotes. Its  Dofe  is  from  half  a  Dram  to  a  Dram 
and  a  Half ;  and  there  may  be  an  excellent  com- 
pound Oil  made  of  it,  with  the  Addition  of  other 
Spices. 

[The  Indian  Spikenard  is  the  Root  and  hairy 
Fibres  of  the  withcr'd  Leaves  of  the  Gramen  Cy- 
ferudes  aromaticum  Indicum,  Brevn.  Prodr.  2. 
53.  It  is  brought  to  us  frum  the  Eojl- Indies  and 
Egypt. 

i  he  lcfier  Kind  of  this,  mention'd  by  Porret, 
differs  in  nothing  from  the  larger,  but  that  it  is 
the  Root  of  the  younger  and  fmallcr  Plants, 
and  fur  that  Reafon  is  commonly  the  ftrongcr 
fecnted. 

The  Celtici  Spikenard  is  the  Root  with  the  firft 
Ix*aves  of  the  Nardus  Ctltica  Dhfaridis,  C.  B. 
Pin.  165.  Nardus  frve  Spica  Celtica,  Park. 
117. 

And  the  Mountain  Spittnard  the  Root  and 
leaves  of  the  Vahr'una  Nardus  dUla  radice  Oli- 
vari,  Hilt.  Ox.  3.  1:3.  Nardus  Montana  tu- 
bcrtfa,  Park.  1 16.  This  is  fuppos'd  to  have  the 
fame  Virtues  with  the  Celtici,  but  is  but  little 
ufed.] 

Difpenfatory,  I  (hall  fay  nothing  further  of,  either 
11.  Of  Bifnague,  or  Tooth-Pick-Flower,    in  relation  to  the  Syrup,  Flower,  Seed  or  Com- 
fit ;  but  ad\  ifc  every  Body  to  apply  themfdves  to 

TH  E  Biftuigue,  or  Vifnage,  is  the    honeft  People  when  they  want  any  of  them,  that 
Tufts  and  Tafl'cU  of  a  Plant  where-    they  may  furnifh  them  with  what  is  true,  natural, 
o^  vou  have  the  Figure  under  that    and  not  decay'd. 
Name,  which  grows  plentifully  in  Turky,  from 

.    R  Thee 


e  fell  a  cer- 
brought  us 

from  Provence  and  Languedoc,  or  from  Lyons  \ 
becaufe  of  its  bluifh  Colour,  and  its  Rcfemblance 
to  Violets,  when  dry'd  ;  upon  which  Account 
the  Apothecaries  ufe  it  inftead  of  March  Violett 
in  fevcral  of  their  Compofitions,  where  the  true 
Violeti  are  required,  which  is  an  Abufc,  as  it  ha» 
been  obferv'd  by  Mr.  Charas,  in  his  Pbanr.aco- 
peeia,  the  fecond  Edition,  Page  334. 

But  thefe  are  not  true  Violet  Flowers,  but  th» 
Flowers  of  a  Plant,  whofc  Figure  is  here  given, 
under  this  Head,  and  which  is  what  the  Botanifta 
call  Viola  Tricohr  erec'ta,  Ajfurgens  Tricolor  Do- 
donai,  fee.  and  others  Viola  Pentagcnia  ;  in 
Englijh,  Panfy  or  Fancy  ;  Flos  Trinitatis,  by 
fome,  Trinity- Flnvtr,  and  by  others  Hearts- 
Eafe  :  It  is  c.-11'd  the  Flower  of  Trinity  from 
having  three  Colours  ;  to  wit,  the  Violet,  the 
blue,  and  the  yellow  ;  fon.e  have  thought  th.fe 
Flowers,  tho*  crroncoufly,  a  proper  Succtdaneum 
for  true  Violets  ;  which  being  fo  well  known  in 
all  Countries,  and  treated  of  in  every  Herbal  ani 
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There  are  other  Sorts  of  Flowers  fold  by  us, 
as  red  Peppy,  Colt's-Foot,  St.  John's  Wort, 
Centaury,  Cat's-Foot,  and  Lilly  of  the  Valley, 
and  feveral  others  People  arc  furnifh'd  with  from 
the  Herb-Shops,  and  publick  Markets  ir»  Parity 
as  I  told  vou  before  ;  for  which  Rcafon  there  are 
a  great  Variety  of  Simples  that  wc  do  not  keep  in 
our  Shops. 

i  Herba  Trinitatis ,  Viola  Tricolor, 
Lemny.  Jar  a  major ,  five  Viola  Tricolor,  five 
Trinitatis  fies,  Panfy,  or  Pcnfie  in 
French,  and  Fancy  in  Englijh,  is  a  Kind  of  Vio- 
let, or  Plant,  bearing  its  Leaves  upon  creeping 
Stalks,  like  thofc  of  Gronnd-Ivy  ;  the  Flowers 
are  blue,  purplifli,  or  white  and  yellow,  without 
any  Smell,  each  compofed  of  five  Leaves.  After 
the  Flower  is  gone,  there  appears  a  Pod,  or  Bag, 
which  contains  feveral  fmall  Seeds  ;  the  Root  is 
fibrous  and  ftringy.  This  Plant  is  cultivated  in 
our  Gardens,  flowers  mod  of  the  Summer,  and 
yields  fomc  eflential  Salt  and  Oil  :  It  is  incilivc, 

The  End  of  the  Boo, 
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vulnerary,  deterfive,  penetrating  and  fudorifick ; 
good  for  Ulcers  of  the  Lungs,  Coughs,  Obftruc- 
tions  of  the  Womb  and  Gall  :  The  Juice  taken 
in  White  Wine,  fcfr.  is  good  againft  Fevers  and 
Inflammations,  drank  for  a  Continuance  of  three 
W ecks  or  a  Month  ;  it  is  faid  to  be  a  Specifick  in 
the  Venereal  Difcafc  :  The  faline  Tincluiy  is 
much  more  effectual  for  that  and  other  Purpofes 
above-mentioned  :  Dofc  three  Drams  In  any  pro- 
per Vehicle. 

[Thefe  are  the  Flowers  of  the  Viola  Tricolor \ 
Ger.  703.  Viola  Tricolor  major  et  vulgaris,  Park. 
7  56.  They  are  never  ufed  in  Medicine,  the  other 
Violet  we  make  the  Syrup  from,  pofieiling  all 
their  Virtues  in  a  much  greater  Degree,  which  is 
the  Viola  martia  purpurea  fore  fimplici  odorato, 
C.  B.  Pin.  iQ9-#  Viola  fimpltx  mariia,  Park. 
Parad.  282.  The  Syrup  of  this  is  the  hardeft  to 
keep,  but  is  alfo  happily  the  hardeft  to  counterfeit 
of  any  in  Shops.] 

of  FLOWERS. 
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Of  FRUIT  S. 


PREFACE. 

J TV  this  Chapter  I  (hall  take  in  whatever  hears  the  Name  of  Fruity  and  whatever,  in 
Herbs,  Plants,  Shrubs,  or  Trees,  it  is  that  fuceeeds  the  Flower  ;  and  likewife,  what- 
ever is  produced  by  any  of  them,  whether  naturally,  or  as  an  Excrefcence,  as  Miffelto  by 
the  Oak,  Agarick  by  the  'Larch  Tree,  and  the  like :  1  pall  alfo  fpeak  here  of  what  we  have 
from  Fruits.  Fruits  are  commonly  diftinguijh'd  into  two  Sorts,  to  wit,  into  fucb  as  bear 
Nuts,  and  fucb  as  bear  Stones  or  Kernels.  It  is  faid  that  Fruits  are  compofed  of  three  efftn- 
tial  Parts,  namely,  the  Skin,  or  outward  Membrane,  the  Pulp  or  fiefky  Part,  and  the 
Fibres  or  ftringy  Parts.  There  are  Fruits  wbofe  Kernels  are  covered  with  a  Capfula,  or 
Cafe,  that  contains  the  Seed,  and  others  that  ore  not. 

with  round  Seeds,  green  at  firft,  but  when  ripe 
1.  Of  White  Pepper.  they  are  of  a  grey ifh  Colour. 

As  this  Pepper-Plant  cannot  fupport  itfelf,  the 
J  J    HITE  Pepper  is  the  Fruit  of  a    Inhabitants  of  thofc  Parts  where  it  gro.vs,  plant 
Pomrt.     Vf    climbing  Plant,  whofe  Leaves  are    it  at  the  Root  of  certain  Trees,  a:>  the  Areca, 
entirely  like  thofe  of  our  Goofe-    which  is  a  Sort  of  Palm-Tree,  very  ftraight  and 
berry  }  after  which  conic  fmall  Clufters,  adorn'd    tail  ;  the  Cocoa,  or  other  Trees  of  the  like  Na- 
ture 
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ture.  But  as  this  Pepper  is  rarely  brought  to  us, 
a  great  many  Pcrfons  will  affirm,  that  there  is  no 
fuch  Thing  as  true  natur.d  fk%'te  Pepper ,  and 
that  what  we  have  is  only  the  Black  with  its  out- 
ward Rind  taken  off.  It  is  for  this  Reafon  I  have 
given  you  the  Figure,  and  will  endeavour  to  prove 
the  IVhite  Pepper  to  be  natural  in  fome  Places, 
according  to  what  M.  de  Flacourt,  Governor  in 
the  Ifle  of  Madagafcar,  affcrts  ;  who  fays,  that 
the  true  White  Pepper  grows  upon  a  Creeper, 
and  that  the  Stalk  ;:nd  Leaves  fmcll  altogether  as 
Pepper  ;  and  that  there  are  great  Quantities  in 
that  Countryi  where  the  French  might  have  a 
good  Eftablifhmcnt,  and  lade  their  Ships,  every 
Year,  with  a  great  deal  of  it  ;  for  the  Woods  all 
about  arc  full  of  it,  fo  that  it  is  Food  for  the 
Turtles  and  Wild  Pigeons.  It  is  ripe  in  Augujly 
S*ptembtr^  and  October.  Tho*  fome  Authors, 
and  among  the  reft  Pifo,  in  his  Hiftory  of  the 
Indies.,  and  after  him  Mr.  Charas,  obferves,  that 
there's  no  fuch  Thing  as  IVhite  Pepper ,  it  (hall 
not  hinder  my  Belief  of  it  ;  for  it  is  impoflible 
that  they  can  ever  bark  Black  Pepper,  fo  as  to 
make  it  fmooth  and  even,  as  we  find  the  white 
Coriander  Pepper  that  the  Dutch  bring  us.  And 
further,  when  wc  Srcak  the  Pepper,  we  fee  the 
outward  Skin,  which  is  an  infallible  Token  that 
was  never  taken  off ;  and  if  it  had  been  bark'd, 
wc  fhould  have  difcovcr'd  fome  Grains  with  the 
Wrinkles  remaining ;  and  this  is  fuch  a  Truth, 
that  all  the  Peppers  we  find  bark'd,  or  hufk'd, 
and  blanch'd  in  Holland,  we  always  find  a  great 
Part  of  them  plainly  to  have  a  wrinkk-d  or  wi- 
ther'd  Skin. 

Chufc  the  true  JVhiti  DuUh  Pepper,  the  lar- 
ger, beft  fed,  beavieft,  and  the  leaft  Black  a- 
mcngft  it,  that  you  can  get ;  and  take  Care  of 
fuch  as  is  blanch'd,  which  is  foon  known  by  rub- 
bing it  in  your  Hands  ;  f<  r  the  white  mealy  Co- 
lour will  change  yellow  :  Befidcs  that,  the  Cori- 
ander Pepper,  that  is  not  blanch'd,  will  appear 
with  little  Streaks  like  Ribs  ;  and  when  beat  to 
Powder,  of  a  fine  grey,  tending  to  a  white  Co- 
lour :  Its  Uf.s  are  too  well  known  to  detain  mc 
any  longer  on  that  Head.  We  pound,  or  reduce 
to  a  grofs  Powder,  the  white  CtriarJer  Pepper, 
upon  which  we  throw  E Hence  of  Ambergreilc, 
and  then  it  is  call'd  Amber-Pepper,  or  airgtrat 
Pepper,  which  has  no  other  L'fc  than  to  gratify 
Pcrfons  of  Quality. 

2.  Of  Black  Pepper. 

LACK  Pepper  is  likewife  the  Fruit  of  a 
Cieeper  that  has  large  broad  Leaves,  very 
fibrous,  and  fupplied  with  feven  nervous  Ribs, 
that  arc  very  conspicuous,  according  to  the  Figure 
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whieh  was  given  mc  by  M.  Tournefort.  The 
Dutch  and  LngUJb  bring  three  Sorts  of  Black 
Pepper,  which  differ  not  from  the  other,  but  ac- 
cording to  the  Pi  aces  wiicie  they  grow.  The 
firft  and  fincft  is  that  of  Malabar  ;  after  that  the 
Pepper  of  Jamby,  which  comes  the  nearcft  to  the 
Malabar.  The  third  Sort  is  a  meagre,  lean,  dry 
Pepper  of  Bilipatham  ;  and  tho'  that  be  the  leaft 
of  all,  it  is  ncvcrthclcJs  moll  efteem'd  by  the 
Mahometans,  becaufc,  they  fay,  the  fniallcr  the 
Pepper  is,  the  better  Condition  it  is  of :  The 
fmallcr  Pepper  is  not  fo  hot  as  the  great  Pepper, 
which  is  the  Reafon  the  Dutch  rarely  bring  any 
of  the  little  Pepper  from  India  :  Befidcs,  they 
have  a  better  Trade  for  the  large  Malabar  Pepper 
than  other  Nations,  in  that  they  never  pay  any 
Ready  Money,  but  truck  with  the  Natives  for 
their  Commodities  which  they  carry  thither,  as 
Quick-Silver,  Cinnabar,  and  the  like  ;  whereas 
the  Englijh  buy  theirs  with  Ready  Money  ;  for 
which  Reafon  they  cannot  well  afford  one  Bale  of 
Malabar  Pepper,  to  a  Lot  of  Black  Pepper  of  ten 
Bales,  which  makes  the  Pepper  from  England 
feldom  fo  fine  and  large  as  the  Dutch. 

Chufe  your  Black  Pepper  well  fed,  and  little 
withcr'd  or  wrinkled,  heavy,  and  as  clean  from 
Dirt  and  Duft  as  can  be  ;  and  take  Care  of  being 
impofed  upon  with  Pepper,  the  largeft  of  which 
has  been  pick'd  out  for  making  White  Pepper. 

The  Black  Pepper  is  ufed  as  the  White,  and  is 
likewife  of  Ufe  in  Medicine,  becaufe  of  its 
Warmth  ;  for  which  Reafon  it  is  employ'd  in 
fome  hot  Compofitions,  as  Venice  Treacle,  and 
fome  others.  Druggifts  fometimes  fell  it  ;  but 
it  is  moftly  fold  by  the  Grocers.  Pepper  ex- 
pels Wind,  and  cures  the  Cholick,  fo  that  it  is 
tire  Bafts  or  Foundation  of  moil  of  the  Gripe- 
Waters  that  are  made  :  The  Tin£rure  is  good  for 
moll  cold  Difcafcs  of  the  Nerves  and  Brain  ;  as 
Palfies,  Convuliions,  Rheumatifms,  Sciaticas, 
i£c.  The  Chymical  Oil,  whereof  this  yields  but 
little,  is  an  incomparable  Remedy,  internally  or 
externally,  in  Wcakncfs  of  the  Parts  of  Genera- 
tion of  Men  or  Women,  as  likewife  in  Barrcn- 
nefs  ;  a  few  Drops  of  the  Oil  in  any  proper  Lini- 
ment, rubb'd  upon  the  Perinaum  three  or  four 
Times,  will  rcftorc  a  loft  Erection. 

3.  Of  Fine  Spice. 

TH  E  Fine  Spice  is  a  Mixture  of  fcvertl  Aroma- 
ticks  together.  To  prevent  the  Abufe  that 
attends  this  Composition,  I  have  thought  fit  to  give 
the  Receipt  of  thofe  Things  it  ought  to  contain  : 
Take  Black  Dutch  Pepper,  five  Pounds  ;  dry'd 
Cloves,  one  Pound  and  a  Half  ;  Nutmegs  the 
fame  Quantity  ;  trtfti  dry'd  Ginger,  two  Pound* 
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and  a  Half;  green  Anifc  and  Coriander,  of  each- 
three  Quarters  of  a  Pound  ;  powder  them  fcpa- 
rately,  and  fift  them  thro'  a  fine  Sieve  ;  then  mix 
them  together,  and  take  Care  to  keep  them  clofe 
ftopt  for  Ufe. 

It  is  here  obfervaWe,  That  the  Generality  of 
thofe  who  make  the  four  Spices,  ufe,  infte:d  of 
Pepper,  Peppcr-Duft  ;  inftead  of  Cloves,  Ja- 
maica Pepper  ;  inftead  of  Nutmegs,  white  Cof- 
tus,  or  a  Kind  of  Bark,  that  I  know  not  well 
what  to  call,  but  is  fo  like  rough  Cinnamon,  that 
it  is  impoflible  to  difcovcr  the  Difference,  but  that 
the  Tafie  is  altogether  foreign,  and  has  more 
Likencfs  to  SafTafras,  the  leffer  Galingal  and  Cloves 
inix'd  together  ;  and  thofc  who  fell  if,  call  it 
Cinnamon- Wood,  clov'd  Cinnamon,  or  Clove- 
Wood,  and  fay,  that  it  is  the  Bark  of  the  Clove 
Tree,  which  is  falfe  ;  for  my  own  particular,  I 
believe  that  it  is  the  Bark  of  a  Kind  of  Saffa- 
fras. 


4.  Of  Cubebs. 

CUBEBS  are  a  little  Seed,  or  Berry,  fo  like 
the  Black  Pepper,  that  if  it  was  not  for  their 
little  Stalk  or  Tail,  and  that  they  are  a  little  grcy- 
i(h,  no  Body  could  find  out  the  Difference  be- 
twixt them  and  Pepper  :  Thcfo  grow  likewife  on 
a  creeping  Plant,  the  Leaves  of  which  are  long 
and  narrow ;  after  which  conies  the  Fruit  in  Clus- 
ters, each  being  ty'd  by  the  Means  of  a  little 
Stalk.  The  Ifle  of  fava.  Bantam,  and  other 
Parts  of  the  Eaft cm  World,  produce  great  Quan- 
tities of  Cubebs ;  they  arc  of  fome  Ufe  in  Phylick, 
from  their  pleafant  Tafte,  cfpccially  when  held 
in  the  Mouth  without  chewing  ;  likewife  of  ad- 
mirable Ufe  to  make  the  Breath  fwect  and  help 
Digeftion.  They  are  f.iid  to  be  good  for  Barren 
Women,  by  taking  away  the  Coldncfs,  Moifture 
and  Slipperinefs  of  the  Womb. 

The  beft  are  fuch  as  are  large,  heavy  and  frefb. 
Not  many  Years  ago  it  was  diiputed  what  they 
were  ;  fome  faid  they  were  a  Sort  of  Pepper  like 
the  Black  ;  oth  rs  thought  they  came  from  the 
Agnus  Cafius  ;  and  fome  again  laid  they  were  the 
Fruit  of  a  Rufcus,  or  that  of  Amomum  ;  which 
were  all  falfe  Conjectures  ;  for  they  are  the  Fruit 
of  a  creeping  Plant,  as  I  have  before  defcrib'd, 
and  delineated  in  the  Figure. 

5.  Of  The  vet  Pepper. 

TH  E  Thevet  P^per  is  a  fmall  round  Berry,  of 
the  Size  of  White  Pepper,  reddifh  as  to  Co- 
lour, and  at  one  Knd  has,  as  it  were,  a  little 
Crown  ;  but  as  this  Pepper  is  of  no  Kind  of  Ufe, 
by  Rcafon  of  its  Scarcity,  I  Ihail  fay  nothing  fur- 
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ther  of  it,  but  only  that  it  has  a  pleafant  aroma- 
tick  Tafte.  The  Tree  that  bears  it,  is  of  the  fame 
Figure,  as  cxprefs'd  in  the  Plate  under  the  Name. 

The  Dutch  likewife  give  the  Name  of  Arr.o- 
murn  to  this  Pepper,  as  well  beraufe  of  its  Re- 
femblance  to  "Jamaica  Pepper  in  Shape,  as  becaufc 
it  has  almoft  the  fame  Tafte  ;  and  becaufc 
it  is  both  round  and  bears  the  Tafte  of  Clove, 
it  has  obtain'd  the  Name  of  the  little  round  Clove, 
to  diftinguifh  it  from  the  Clove,  or  Madagafcar 
Nut.  They  ufe  it  in  the  Place  of  the  common 
Clove,  as  the  other. 

6.  Of  Long  Pepper. 

LONG  Pepper  is  the  Fruit  of  a  Plant  altoge- 
ther like  that  which  bears  the  Black  Pepper, 
except  that  it  climbs  not  fo  high,  but  grows  com- 
monly in  the  Nature  of  a  Shrub,  and  fupports  it- 
felf  upon  its  own  Stem,  and  has  fmaller  and  much 
greener  Leaves,  the  Stalks  of  which  are  not  fo 
long  as  thofe  of  Eajl- Indian  Long  Pepper. 

The  Eajl-India  Long  Pepper,  which  is  that  we 
ufually  fell,  is  a  Fruit  of  the  Thicknefs  and  Length 
of  a  Child's  Finger  ;  it  is,  properly  fpcaking, 
nothing  elfe  but  a  Collection  of  Seeds  toge- 
ther, fomething  red  without  and  blackifh  within. 
In  each  of  thefe  Seeds  is  a  Kind  of  Kernel,  or  a 
Sort  of  white  Powder,  of  a  hot  biting  Tafte  j 
they  ftick  fo  clofe  together,  as  not  to  be  fcpara- 
ted  but  by  pounding  ;  and  tin's  Mafs  forms  a  Kind 
of  Fruit  of  the  Size  and  Length  aforefaid. 

The  Dutch  and  Englijh  bring  Plenty  of  this 
Pepper  from  India  ;  which,  to  have  its  requifite 
Qualities,  ought  to  be  frefti,  well  fed,  weighty, 
hard  to  break,  found,  and  as  clear  as  can  be  from 
Duft  and  Dirt,  which  it  is  very  fubject  to  be 
full  of.  It  is  of  fome  Ufe  in  Phyfick,  as  it  is  an 
Ingredient  in  the  great  Treacle,  and  fome  other 
Galenical  Compofitions  ;  and  is  recommended, 
when  bruifed  into  a  grofs  Powder,  to  boil  in  any 
Food,  and  given  to  Nurfes  to  increafe  and  give  a 
frelh  Spring  to  their  Milk.  It  warms  a  cold  Sto- 
mach, rnifes  the  Appetite,  confunus  crude  and 
moift  Humours,  expels  Wind,  provokes  Urine, 
and  cures  the  hiring  of  Serpents,  and  other  veno- 
mous Creatures. 


7.  Of  Long  American  Pepper. 

THERE  is  found  in  the  Iflands  of  America  a 
Shrub,  which  has  Leaves  almoft  like  thofc  of 
Plantain,  which  produces  a  Fruit  about  a  Foot 
lung,  according  to  the  Relation  of  Nicholas  Afo- 
nard.  Tin's  Fruit  is  compoitd  of  fcvcral  little 
Seeds,  placed  about  a  long  Stalk,  ranged  in  Order 
and  touching  one  another,  and  are  together  of 
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the  fame  Shape  as  the  Long  Pepper.  The  fame 
,  Author  fays,  that  the  Fruit,  when  frefh  and 
young,  is  green ;  but  when  the  Sun  has  ripen'd 
it,  black  ;  and  that  it  has  more  Acrimony  than 
the  Long  E a/I- India  Pepper. 

This  Long  American  Pepper  is  wfiat  the  Ameri- 
cans call  Mecaxuchit,  which  ferves  them  to  put 
into  Chocolate.  'Tis  likely  the  Author  of  the 
Book  of  Tea,  Coffee,  and  Chocolate,  never 
heard  of  this  Fruit,  for  he  has  taken  no  Notice 
of  it. 

This  Long  Pepper,  in  Appearance,  is  that 
which  the  Reverend  Father  Plumier  means  by 
the  Name  of  Saururus,  Bsiryitis  major,  Arboref- 
cens  foiiis  Plantagineis  ;  which  fignifics,  the  great 
Shrub  Lizard" %  Tail,  with  Plantane  Leaves.  The 
Reverend  Father  obferves,  that  this  Long  Pepper 
is  a  Fruit,  or  rather  a  Clufter,  of  half  a  Foot 
long,  and  four  or  five  Lines  thick  at  the  Bottom, 
but  grows  narrower  at  the  End  ;  and  is  full  of  a 
great  many  Grains,  or  Seeds,  of  the  Size  almoft 
of  Muftard-Secd,  which  are  green  at  firft,  and 
black  and  loft  when  i  ipe,  of  a  hot  biting  Tafte. 
The  fame  Father  fays,  That  this  Pepper  is  much 
ufbd  by  the  Iflandcrs,  as  likewife  the  Root  of  the 
Plant,  for  curing  a  Difcafe  thev  call  the  Stomach- 
Ach.  He  further  obferves,  That  there  arc  fevc- 
ral  Kinds  of  this  Plant  met  with  in  the  Iflands, 
which  vary  not,  fave  only  as  to  the  Size  "of  the 
Leaves  ;  but  as  his  Account  would  be  too  tedious 
to  infert  in  this  Place,  I  fliall  refer  the  Reader  to 
his  Book,  where  it  u  treated  of  at  large. 

3.  Of  Long  Black.  Pepper. 

BEfides  the  other  two  Sorts  of  Long  Black  Pep- 
per, of  which  I  have  been  fpeaking,  we  fill 
fometimcs,  tho'  very  rarely,  a  third  Sort,  by 
the  Name  of  Long  Black  Pepper,  rr  Ethiopian 
Pepper,  Moorijh,  or  Zelim  Berry.  This  Pepper 
is  the  Fruit  of  a  creeping  Stalk,  which  produces 
neither  Leaves  nor  Flowers,  but  onlv  five  or  fix 
IlcaJs  of  the  Bigncfs  of  one's  Thumb  End,  hard 
and  roimdifh,  from  whence  r roce<d  fevcral  Pods 
of  the  Length  of  one's  Little  Finder,  and  the 
Thxknefs  of  a  Quill,  brown  without  and  yellow 
within.  Thefe  Pod;  are  divided  by  Knots,  and 
in  each  Knot  is  found  a  little  Bean,  black  with- 
out, and  reddifh  within,  without  any  Tafte  or 
Smell,  which  is  uvA'ki  the  Pod,  for  that  is  of  a 
hot,  acrid,  biti  ig  Tafte,  and  pretty  arcmatick, 
efnccially  when  held  long  in  the  Mouth  ;  and  by 
rcafon  of  its  great  Acrimony,  the  Ethiopians 
make  ufe  of  it  for  the  Ti.oth-Ach,  as  v/c  d  >  Pel- 
litory  of  Staitt,  Bat  as  this  Pepper  is  little 
known,  and  very  fcarce,  I  (hall  trouble  ecu  no 
farther  with  an  Account  of  it. 
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9.  Of  Guinea  Pepper. 

GUinea  Pepper,  or  Garden  Coral,  which  the 
Americans  call  Mexico  P<pper,  Tcbago.  Bra- 
ftl,  Spanijh,  Long  Red  Indian  Pepper,  Chilli  Axi, 
or  Carive,  and  we  French  Pepper,  or  American 
Pepper  ;  is  a  red  Pepper,  whereof  there  are  three 
Sorts,  viz.  The  firft,  that  we  fell,  which  comes 
in  Pods  of  the  Thicknefs  and  Length  of  one's 
Thumb.  The  f.cond  is  much  fmaller,  and  as  it 
were  emhafsM.  The  third  is  much  lefs,  and  al- 
moft entirely  round.  All  the  three  Sorts  of  this 
Pepper,  as  they  hang  to  the  Plant,  are  green  in 
beginning,  yellow  when  half  ripe,  and  red  at  laft. 
Of  the  three  Sorts  we  fell  only  the  firft,  in  that 
the  others  arc  too  acrid,  fo  that  none  but  the  Na- 
tives can  ufe  them  ;  they,  indeed,  are  very  fond 
of  them. 

The  Guinea  Pepper  which  we  fell,  comes  from 
Languedoc,  cfpecially  the  Villages  about  Nifmes% 
where  they  cultivate  it  very  much  :  And  this 
Plant  is  at  prefent  fo  very  common,  that  we  have 
few  Gardens  without  it.  The  Ufe  of  it  is 
chiefly  for  the  Vinegar  Makers,  to  make  their 
Vinegar  ;  for  which  Purpofe  it  ought  be  frefh,  in 
fine  Pods,  well  dry'd,  and  of  a  good  red  Colour. 
Some  People  make  Comfits  of  this  Pepper  to  carry 
to  Se.i,  and  the  People  of  Siam  cat  this  Pepper 
raw,  as  wc  do  Radifhes  :   But  it  is  much  more 

Sratcful  to  the  Palate  and  Stomach,  and  muft  un- 
oubtedly  plcafe  better  in  Sauces,  being  prefcrv'd 
in  a  Pickle  thus:  Take  ftrong  Brine  that  will 
bear  up  an  Egg,  and  Wine  Vinegar,  of  each  a 
Quart  ;  good  Spirit  of  Wine,  a  Pint  ;  put  the 
Pepper.  P<.ds  into  it,  as  well  unripe  and  green,  as 
thofc  that  are  ripe,  and  of  a  red  Colour. 

[Blaci  Pepper  is  the  Fruit  of  the  Lada,  aliis 
Melanga,  five  Piper  aromaticum,  Pif.  Mant.  a. 
492.  Pijer  rotundum  ex  Malabara  fcliis  latis, 
quinque  nervit  albicantibus,  Hcrm.  Mufc.  Zey- 
lan.  32. 

The  White  Pepper  is  the  Piper  album  Leuco- 
piper,  Mont.  Exct.  o. 

The  Eajl-Indian  Long  Pepper  is  the  Fruit  of 
the  Hatlancueye  five  Piperis  long!  fpecies,  2  Hern. 
126.  Cattatripali,  Hurt.  Mai.  7.  27.  Tab.  14. 
This  is  always  gather'd  before  it  is  quite  ripe, 
and  is  brought  to  us  from  Java  and  Malabar. 

The  American  I-ong  Peppwr  is  the  Fruit  of  the 
Saururus  hwr.ilis  folio  carnofo  fub  ntundo,  Plum. 
53/  Fig.  JO.  Piper  longum  bnrnilius  f  rutin  e  fum- 
mitaie  caulis  propendente,  Cat.  Jam.  45.  This 
grows  principally  in  Xctv  Spain  ;  it  is  in  fome 
Places  made  an  Ingredient  in  Chocolate,  but  we 
kluom  fee  it  b.rc. 
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The  Guinea  Pepper  is  the  Fruit  of  die  Capft- 
tum  Imgioribus  filiquis,  Gcr.  2g2.  Solatium  Cap- 
ftatm  dittum  vulgatiffimum,i\oTt.  Lupd.  Bat.  354. 
There  arc  many  Species  of  this  Plant,  but  the 
Pods  we  fee  prefcrv'd  in  Pickles  arc  the  Fruit  of 
this  Kind. 

The  Ethiopian  Pepper  is  the  Piper  Aitbiopieum 
filijuofum,  J.  B.  187.  Carpefium  Cord.  Piper  ob- 
longum  nigrum,  C.  B.  Pin. 

The  Tree  which  produces  the  Cubcbs  is  the 
Arbor  Bifnagarica  myrti  amplioribus  fe/iis  per  ficci- 
tatem  nigris  Cubebee  fapore,  Pluk.  Aim.  33.  Ar- 
bor Bacci/era  Brafilienfu  fruclu  Pifer  recipiente, 
R.  Hill.  2.  1593.  Wc  have  thefe  from  Java, 
where  the  Inhabitants  boil,  or  at  lead  fcald  them 
in  hot  Water,  before  they  export  them,  to  pre- 
vent their  being  raifed  any  where  clfe. 

The  Tin-vet  Pepper  is  the  Fruit  of  the  Xocoxo- 
chitl  feu  Piper  Tavafci,  Hern.  30.  but  it  is  ne- 
ver fecn  among  us.  J 

10.  Of  Cloves. 

THE  Clrve  is,  properly  fpcaking,  the.  Flower 
of  certain  Trees,  that,  is  made  hard  and 
black  by  the  Heat  of  the  Sun  :  They  were  always 
very  common  in  the  Molucca  Iflands  'till  of  late 
Years,  the  Dutch  not  being  able  to  hinder  the 
Englijh,  Portuguefe,  and  French  from  going  thi- 
ther, and  bringing  away  Cloves  from  thence, 
thought  it  advifeable  to  make  themfclvcs  entirely 
Matters  of  that  Commodity,  to  pluck  up  all  the 
Trees,  and  tranfport  them  to  an  Lland  of  their 
own,  call'd  Temate  ;  by  which  Means  other  Na- 
tions arc  fore'd  to  purchufc  that  valuable  Mer- 
chandife  from  them. 

As  to  the  Leaf  of  the  Tree  bearing  the  Clove, 
the  Figure  here  reprefented  in  the  Plate,  was  ta- 
ken from  the  Original  in  the  Hands  of  M.  Tour- 
nefert.  Here  is  alfo  the  Root,  the  Stalk,  and 
the  Leaves,  in  the  Figure  mark'd  A,  which  came 
from  two  Cloves  which  were  planted,  and  which 
in  a  little  Time  produced  that  little  Root,  Stalk, 
and  Leaf,  as  reprefented. 

When  the  Clove  begins  to  appear,  it  is  of  a 
whitifh  green,  afterwards  reddifh,  and  according 
as  it  ripens,  it  grows  brown  ;  and  that  without 
being  fteip'd  in  Sea-Water,  and  drv  'd  before  the 
Fire,  as  fome  Authors  have  obferv'd  :  For  the 
Dutch,  and  Natives  of  the  Iflands,  make  no 
other  Preparation  of  the  Cloves  than  after  they  are 
beaten  from  the  Tree  to  let  them  dry  in  the  Sun, 
expofed  in  the  open  Field,  and  after  that  keep 
them  carefully.  As  it  is  impoflible  but  there  muft 
remain  fome  Cloves  upon  the  Trees  after  the  Crop 
is  got,  thefe  grow  to  the  Size  of  a  Man's  Thumb, 
and  contain  a  black  Gum,  of  a  pleafant  Smell 
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and  fine  aromatick  Tafte.  I  never  had  any  fo 
large,  but  only  of  the  Bignefs  of  one's  Little 
Finger's  End.  Wc  now  and  then  meet  with  foms 
of  thefe  among  the  Cloves,  but  very  ftldom  ;  be- 
caufe  the  Dutch  fell  them  fcparatcly,  by  the 
Name  of  the  Mother-Clove  ;  and  thefe  large  ones 
are  known  in  Phyfick  by  the  Name  of  Aniophylli  ; 
but  the  little  Ufc  of  them  is  not  a  fufficient.  En- 
couragement to  the  Apothecaries  to  enquire  after 
them,  otherwife  they  arc  proper  for  Ufc,  as  a- 
bounding  with  a  Gum,  that  is  vaftly  more  fra- 
grant and  aromatick,  and  endow'd  with  much 
greater  Virtues  than  the  common  Clove. 

It  is  obfcrvable,  that  near  to  where  the  Clove- 
Trees  grow,  no  other  Tree  or  Plant  will  thrive  ; 
becaule  the  great  Heat  of  thefe  Trees  confumet 
all  the  radical  Moifture  of  the  Earth  round  abaut 
them.  It  is  obfervable  likewife,  that  there  are 
no  Trees  or  Plants  in  the  whole  World  that  af- 
ford fo  fweet  a  Smell  as  the  Cloves  wheti  they  firft 
appear. 

Chufc  fuch  Cloves  as  are  well  fed,  or  oily, 
dry,  brittle,  or  eafy  to  break  ;  of  a  tawny  red, 
well  furninVd  with  the  Top,  or  Head,  to  which 
fome  improperly  give  the  Name  of  Antsphyllus  : 
I  mean,  that  little  Head  at  the  Top  of  the  Clove, 
which  is  very  tender,  and  of  a  clear  tawny  Co- 
lour ;  and  which,  being  put  into  the  Mouth,  has 
a  hot,  piquant,  aromatick  Tafte.  Reject  fuch 
as  are  lean,  black  ifh,  foft,  and  without  Tafte  or 
Smell  ;  taking  Care  that  fuch  as  are  good  arc  not 
mix'd  with  fuch  as  have  had  an  Oil  or  Tincture 
extracted  from  them,  which  renders  them  of  a 
flat,  bitter,  earthy  Tafte.  The  Ufe  of  this  Drug 
is  too  well  known  to  need  any  Account  of  its 
Virtues,  which  are  fo  confiderablc,  as  to  give  it 
a  Rank  among  the  be  ft  Cordials. 

The  Dutch  candy  Cloves  when  they  arc  green, 
and  thev  make  an  excellent  Confcct,  which  is  of 
great  Ufe  to  carry  to  Sea,  to  correct  and  expel 
Wind,  prevent  Crudities  of  the  Stomach,  Faint- 
ing, Swooning,  Ufc.  as  alfo  to  rcftorc  Nature 
where  decav'd,  and  recover  a  weak  and  languid 
Conftitution,  giving  Heat  and  Vigour  to  the  Bo- 
dy, and  Motion  to  the  Limbs. 

The  Dutch  diftil  a  great  deal  of  cfTcntial  Oil 
from  the  Cleves,  and  too  often  impofe  them  on 
Strangers  afterwards  for  a  true  Commodity.  This 
Oil  is  ufed  by  the  Perfumers,  Surgeons  and  Apo- 
thecaries, in  fcvcral  Competitions,  and  as  a  Cor- 
rective for  many  Sorts  of  Purges,  as  Piiulte  ex 
duolus,  l£c.  There  is  a  white  Oil  of  Chvet 
made  by  Means  of  Fire,  a  Drinking-Glafs,  and 
the  Bottom  of  a  Scale,  as  obferv'd  by  Mr.  Le- 
mery,  but  it  is  fcaice  worth  the  Time  of  doing  it, 
and  it  is -not  better  than  the  other  Sort. 

II.  Of 
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Book  VII.  O/FR 
xi.  Of  the  Royal  Clove. 

THERE  is  another  Clave  exprefi'd  in  the  Fi- 
gure, which  we  meet  with  now  and  then  in 
Holland,  tho'  it  is  but  fcldom  ;  which  is  a  fmall 
Fruit  of  the  Shape  and  Bigncfs  of  a  Barley-Corn, 
and  which  terminates  in  a  Point,  {ricking  five  or 
fix  together  upon  one  fmall  Branch  ;  fo  that  th;y 
rcfrmble,  in  fomc  Meafurc,  a  little  Crown. 

This  Chve  is  of  an  Iron  Coluur,  and  has  the 
fame  Taftc  and  Smell  as  the  common  Clove. 
They  fay  there  is  but  ons  Tree  that  bears  this 
Fruit  in  all  the  Country,  and  that  grows  in  the 
Middle  of  the  Ifle  of  Mafia,  in  the  Eafl-Indies, 
where  it  is  call'd,  by  the  Inhabitants  of  the  Ifland, 
1'biuca  Radoi,  which  fignifies  Royal  Clove.  This 
Fruit,  by  the  Order  of  the  King  of  the  Ifland, 
is  guarded  bv  Soldiers,  that  no  Perfon  may  have 
it  but  himfclf.  They  pretend  likewife,  that  when 
this  Tree  is  loaden  with  Fruit,  the  other  Trees 
bend  down  towards  it,  to  pay  their  Homage  ; 
and  the  Flowers  of  the  common  Clove  fall  off 
when  thefe  begin  to  appear.  They  firing  this 
Fruit,  and  make  Beads  of  it,  to  carry  about 
them,  becaufe  of  its  agreeable  Smell. 

I  fhall  fay  no  more  of  this  Clove,  having  no- 
thing certain  that  I  can  collect,  and  having  never 
fcen  it,  notwithflanding  all  the  diligent  Enquiry 
I  have  made  :  But  the  Thing  has  been  certified 
to  me  by  a  Perfon  who  faw  it  in  Holland,  and 
Pifo  fpcaks  of  it  in  his  Natural  Hiftory,  from 
whence  the  Figure  is  taken  ;  and  Mr.  IVormes 
quotes  it  in  exprefs  Words,  in  the  203d  Page  of 
his  Book  ;  the  Scnfc  of  thefe  Authors  I  have  al- 
ready given  you  in  Englifh,  but  for  the  more  Cu- 
rious I  fhall  deliver  it  in  the  Original  from  Pifo. 

Garycphillus  Regius  frutlus  ejl  a  nemine  quod 
fciam  baclcnus  defcriptus,  fortm  potius  quam  fruc- 
tum  figura  referent,  longitudine  ejl  grani  bordeiy 
tjufdemq;  ferme  latitudinis,  eblongus,  ar:gukfust 
fcx  vel  o£lo  eufpidinibus  alter natim  e  later!  bus  erum- 
petttihus,  (sf  in  fummitate  quaft  ceronuiam  conftitu- 
entibus  ;  colore  ferrugineo,  od-.re  Gar)  -phi  11  arum 
eroniuticerum,  fupere  acri  Uf  plane  Gatyepijllateo, 
Provenit  in  infula  Maeciam  India  Orientaiis  ;  ab 
incciis  vacatur  Thinca  Radoi,  quod  exponunt  Ga- 
ryopbil'us  regius. 

Magno  in  pre'.io  apud  Indes  funt  hi  Gcryopbylli, 
l£  ad  nos  rare  deferun'.ur.  Unicam  faitem  ferunt 
effe  huius  fru&us  arborem  in  tota  India  in  medio 
a'iclar  infula:  /item.  Flares  uhi  producit  hac  arbor 
decidunt  fiores  reliquarum  arlorum,  qua  communes 
ftrttnt  Garyopbyiks.  Arbores  etiam  reliqua  verfus 
banc  fe  incurvant,  lovtrem  quaft  deferentes,  ut 
eiunt  qui  viderunt.  Rex  infula  Sateliitibus  banc 
arborem  Jlipat*  quamdiu  fruitum  fcrt,  ne  quit  pra- 
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ter  ipfum  eo  gaudert  pojfit.  Hac  ex  ore  ejus  qui  in 
infula  fuit  arborem  fe  vldtffe  teftatur  ;  qua,  ft 
vera,  mira.  Fruit  us  filo  per  iongitudinem  traji- 
cer  e  folent ,  ut  Armillarum  leco,  ob  odor  is  gratiam% 
in  bracbiis  gijhntur. 

CaryopbyUi,  Jive  Garyophylli,  in  Eng- 
lijb, Cloves  :  They  are  call'd  a  Fruit,  Ltmery. 
but  are  roller  an  aromatick  Flower 
from  an  Indian  Tree,  whofc  Leaves  are  long, 
broad,  and  pointed.  When  the  Fruit  begins  to 
appear,  their  Cclour  is  of  a  whitifh  green  ;  after- 
wards they  grow  red,  and  at  laft,  when  ripe,  arc 
of  a  dark  brown,  as  we  fee  them  of.  The  large 
Cloves  arc  call'd,  in  Latin,  Jntopljylli,  or  the 
Mctber-Cloves,  but  they  are  very  fearer.  There 
is  alfo  the  Caryopbillus]Resius,  or  the  Royal  Chve 
[defcrib'd  by  Pomet  from  Pifo.  J  It  has  this  Name 
from  bearing  on  its  Top  a  Sort  of  Crown  ;  for 
which  Rcjfon  the  King  of  the  Country  keeps  it 
in  his  own  Poficflion  ;  and  becaufe  there  is  a 
common  fabulous  Opinion,  that  the  other  Trees 
bow  towards  this  as  their  King. 

The  Cloves^  in  general,  are  cephalick,  neurotick 
and  cardiack,  proper  for  the  Epilepfy,  Palfy,  and 
Vertigo  ;  are  good  in  Wind  and  Cholick,  and  are 
allow'd,  cfpccially  the  Oil,  to  be  the  bell  Specifick 
in  the  Tooth-Ach.  They  are  ufed  in  Powder, 
Tinclurc,  Water,  Spirit,  Oil,  iSc.  The  Way  to 
make  an  Oil  by  Dittillation,  is  to  make  a  Kind  of 
Putrefaction  full,  in  order  to  diffolvc  all  the  Parts 
of  the  Cloves,  and  to  force  the  volatile  Salt  and  oily 
Parts  more  effectually  from  the  earthy  Parts, 
thus:  Take  Cloves  grofly  bruifed,  one  Pound  ; 
put  to  them  Fountain  or  Rain  Water,  lukewarm, 
two  Quarts ;  cover  it  with  a  VefTd  clofe,  fo  as  to 
lute  it  well ;  put  it  into  a  gentle  Heat  in  Sand  for 
fourteen  Days ;  then  put  all  the  Matter  into  a 
Copper  Veftca,  tinn'd  within,  which  cover  with 
its  Head  and  Refrigeratory  ;  add  a  fit  Receiver, 
lute  the  Junctures,  and  difiil  with  an  immediate 
quick  Coal  Eire,  fhiftirg  as  Occafion  requires  ; 
continue  'till  you  have  diftill'd  about  two  Thirds 
of  the  Humidity  :  This  done,  and  the  Veffcls 
b.ing  hair'  cold,  feparate  the  fpirituous  Water 
which  fwims  above  the  Oil,  putting  up  that  into 
a  Giais  Vial,  which  keep  clofe  ftopp'd  for  Ufe  : 
Cohobate  the  diftill'd  Water  upon  the  Faces,  and 
diftii  again  as  bifore,  fo  will  you  have  more  Oil, 
which  the  firft  Dirtillation  could  not  raife,  which 
add  to  the  former  Oil,  keeping  the  diftill'd  Wa- 
ter alfo  for  other  Ufes. 

Or,  Take  Powder  of  Cloves,  one  Pound  ; 
warm  Water,  two  Quarts  ;  macerate  them  for  a 
Fortnight ;  then  put  all  into  a  Glafs  Retort,  and 
diftd  in  a  Sand-Heat,  with  a  moderate  Fire,  fo 
wdl  Oil  and  Water  come  over  ;  which  feparate 
as  before,  and  cohobate  the  Water,  as  in  the 
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former  Operation  ;  f<»  will  you  have  all  that  the 
C!o\  e  contains  of  Oil  and  volatile  Salt,  which  is 
ccphdlick  and  cordial,  befides  its  other  Virtues. 
It  is  given  from  one  Drop  to  three,  incorporated 
with  double  rerin'd  Suj;ar,  and  mix'd  with  fome 
proper  Vehicle,  cither  liquid  or  folid  ;  as  in 
Bolus's,  Opiates,  Pills,  Tablets,  or  the  like,  as 
you  fee  Occafion.  It  may  be  alfo  mix'd  with 
Oil  of  Nutmegs  by  ExprcfF.on,  to  anoint  the 
Temples  for  the  Head-Ach,  and  the  Stomach,  to 
ftrengthen  that  Part,  and  procure  Digeftion.  A 
pretty  cephalick  Balfam  is  made  with  Oil  of 
Nutmegs,  one  Ounce  ;  Oil  of  Cloves,  one  Dr.im  ; 
Mufk  and  Ambcrgreafe,  each  fix  Grains  ;  Oil  of 
Cinnamon,  ten  Drops  ;  Oil  of  Mace,  two  Scru- 
pies  ;  mix,  and  make  a  Balfam  for  internal  and 
external  Cafes. 

[The  common  Clove  is  the  unripe  Fruit  of 
the  Caryapltyllus  arcmaticus  fruclu  oblongo.  Breyn. 
Prod.  2.  25.  Qtrycpbyllus  arematicus  India  ori- 
ent alts,  fruflu  clavato  mmopyreno.  Pluk.  Aim.  88. 
The  ripe  Fruit,  die  Antophilli  of  the  Shops,  are 
fcklom  feen.  It  is  a  Secret  among  fome,  who 
deal  largely  in  Cloves,  to  keep  them  in  a  Cellar 
or  other  damp  Place,  where  they  will  fwcll  and 
encreafe  conliderably  in  VVcight,  and  look  much 
better,  tho'  they  really  are  much  work,  than  be- 
fore fuch  Management.  The  other  Trees  bend- 
ing to  the  Royal  Clove,  is  a  Tale  too  abfurd  to 
bear  any  Animadverfions.] 

12.  Of  the  Nutmeg. 

THE  Nutmeg,  or  anmntick  Nut, 
which  the  Latins  call  Nux  Mo/cIm- 
ta,  Myrijlica  or  Aromatica,  is  properly 
fpiakin?  the  Kernel  of  a  Fruit,  of  the  Size  of  a 
green  Walnut  :  We  diftinguifh  the  Nutmegs  into 
two  Sorts  ;  to  wit,  into  the  Male  or  tang  Nutmegs 
and  the  Kcmal?,  or  round,  common  Nutmeg. 

The  Tree  that  bears  the  Nutmeg  is  of  the  Big- 
nefs  of  the  Peach-Tree,  and  the  Leaves  have  a 
very  near  Refemblance  to  thofc  of  the  fame  Tree, 
according  to  Dalechamp,  except  that  they  are 
fhorter  and  narrower  ;  after  which  comes  the 
Fruit  of  the  Size  of  a  Walnut  or  Abricot.  This 
Tree,  according  to  Mr.  Tav:rnicr,  is  not  planted, 
but  grows  by  Means  of  certain  Birds,  or  Fowls, 
which  fwallow  the  Nutmegs  whole,  and  throw 
them  out  again  without  having  digefted  them  ; 
and  the  Nutmeg  b.ing  then  cover'd  with  a  vifcous 
and  gluey  Matter,  and  being  caft  upon  the  Ground, 
takes  Root,  and  produces  a  Tree,  which  it  would 
not  have  done,  if  fct  in  the  Manner  of  others. 

The  Nutmeg  is  likewife  a  Commodity  which 
none  but  the  Dutch  arc  Mafters  of,  becaufe  it 
grows  no  where  but  in  the  Wcs  of  Ntro,  Len- 
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tour,  Pouleay,  Re/gain,  Polerm,  Gran/ipuis,  and 
Dame  IJland  in  the  great  Ifland  of  Danda  in  Afia, 
and  not  in  the  U  "eji ■  Indies ,  as  a  late  Author  fays. 
It  is  remarkable,  that  fo  little  a  Quantity  of 
Land  mould  furnifh  all  the  World  with  Nutmegs ; 
but  it  is  not  hard  to  be  believ'd,  when  one  confi- 
dcrs,  that  thefe  Illcs  are  fo  ftock'd  with  Nutmeg- 
Trees,  that  it  is  almoft  incredible  ;  and  befides, 
they  lie  in  fo  good  a  Climate,  that  the  Trees  are 
always  loaden  with  Flowers  and  Fruit,  and  rhep 
have  three  Crops  a  Year  ;  to  wit,  in  April, 
Augujl,  and  December  \  but  that  of  April  is  much 
more  valued  than  thofe  which  are  got  in  Augujl 
or  December ;  and  the  Ciimatc  is  fo  temperate, 
that  the  Men  live  to  a  hundred  and  twenty  Years 
of  Age,  and  have  nothing  to  do  but  eat,  drink 
and  fleep,  and  walk  about,  while  the  Women 
employ  thcmfclvcs  in  fcparating  the  outer  Fruit 
from  the  Nutmeg,  drying  the  Mace,  and  break- 
ing the  Shells  wherein  is  the  Nutmeg  ;  being  the 
chief  Commodity  of  the  Country,  and  almoft  all 
thev  live  by. 

The  Nutmegs  we  fell  arc  nothing  but  the  Ker- 
nels of  the  Fruit,  which  are  cover'd  with  a  hard, 
thin,  and  blackifh  Shell.  Without  this  Shell 
there  is  found  a  covering,  which  is  thin  and  red- 
dilh,  of  a  fweet  Smell,  and  aromatick  Tafte, 
and  is  what  we  call  Mace,  but  vulgarly,  and  im- 
properly, the  Nutmeg- Flower.  After  the  Mace 
there  is  a  green  Pulpy  Fruit,  that  is  of  no  Ufc. 
From  this  it  is  to  be  cbfcrv'd,  that  the  Nutmeg 
has  three  Wrappings,  or  Coverings  ;  to  wit,  the 
Shell,  the  Mace,  and  the  Pulpy  Fruit,  and  not 
barely  two,  as  a  late  Author  has  obferv'd  ;  and 
the  Thing  is  fo  evident,  that  if  any  Perfon  will 
give  himfclf  the  Trouble  to  cut  a  prcferv'd  Nut- 
meg in  two,  he  will  find  the  three  Parts,  about 
which  I  have  been  fpcaking. 

The  Trees  which  bear  the  Female,  or  common 
Nutmegs,  grow  not  but  in  cultivated,  or  improv'd 
Lands  ;  bur  thofe  which  produce  the  long  Nut- 
megs, grow  in  Wocds  and  Forcfts,  which  makes 
the  Dutch  call  'cm  wild  Nutmegs  ;  but  thev  arc 
litt'e  ufed,  becaufe  they  arc  almoft  without  Tafte 
or  Smell,  and  void  of  any  Virtue,  and  for  thisRia- 
fon  they  are  fcldom  brought  hither  :  Thefe  Male 
Nutmegs  were  call'd  by  the  Ancients  Azerbes. 

As  to  the  common  Nutmegs,  we  cught  to  chufe 
fuch  as  are  heavy,  firm,  hard,  and  of  a  full 
Plumpnefs,  of  a  light  grev,  whofe  Inlide  is  finely 
marbled,  ?nd  reddifh,  and  fuch  as  are  of  .1  far, 
oily  Body,  which  are  the  Tigris  of  their  Ncwnef,, 
and  which  being  grated  afford  a  fweet  Flavour, 
and  put  into  the  Mouth,  yield  a  warm,  piquant, 
aromatick  Tafte.  As  to  the  little  Hole  tint  is 
met  with  fo  very  common  in  Nutmegs,  'tis  a 
vulgar  Error  to  believe,  that  that  makes  them 
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lofc  their  Virtue  ;  for  there  is  no  Nutmeg  with- 
out it,  as  may  be  fecn  when  the  thin  Rind  U 
raifed. 

The  Ufe  of  the  Nutmeg  is  fo  well  known,  it 
would  be  nccdlefs  to  fay  any  Thing  of  it  ;  I  fhall 
only  add,  that  it  is  valued  in  Medicine,  and  being 
beat  up  will)  Sugar,  there  is  a  Powder  made  of  it, 
whith  is  admirable ,  taken  in  warm  White- 
Wine,  for  curing  of  Catarrhs  and  Rheums,  that 
proceed  from  cold  Caufcs  ;  and  this  is  cail'd  the 
Duke's  Powder.  The  ufual  Quantity  is  to  put 
two  Ounces  of  Nutmegs  to  a  Pound  of  Sugar, 
and  fume  add  Cinnamon.  The  Inhabitants  of 
the  Ifle  of  Banda  make  a  Confection  of  the  green 
Nutmegs,  which  is  brought  to  us  by  the  Way  of 
Holland,  fomc times  with  Syrup,  and  fometimcs 
without.  Thefe  arc  one  of  the  belt  Prefervcrs 
wc  have,  being  very  proper  to  ftrengthen  and  in- 
vigorate the  Stomach,  and  to  rcftore  a  natural 
Heat  to  Age  ;  but  their  chief  Ufe  is  to  carry  to 
Sea,  particularly  by  the  Inhabitants  of  the  nor- 
thern Parts,  where  they  are  much  efteem'd  ;  the 
People  there  being  great  Lovers  of  thefe  Sorts  of 
warm  Sweet-meats. 

As  to  the  Oil  of  Nutmegs,  by  Exprcilion, 
that  which  is  brought  us  from  Holland  is  no  bet- 
ter than  frefh  Butter  ;  for  which  Rcafon  the  Apo- 
thecaries ought  to  make  it  themfelvcs,  rather  than 
buy  it  at  fuch  a  cheap  Rate,  when  it  is  good  for 
nothing.  The  true  Oil  of  Nutmegs  ought  to  be 
of  a  thick  Confidence,  of  a  golden  yellow,  a 
fwcet  aromatick  Smell,  and  a  warm,  piquant 
Taftc.  The  Manner  of  making  this  Oil  is  fo 
eafy,  and  hath  been  fo  long  known  to  every  Ar- 
tift,  that  it  would  be  fuperfluous,  at  this  Time 
of  Day,  to  pretend  to  teach  it ;  only  this  may  be 
obferv'd,  that  when  it  is  cxprcfl'cd,  it  will  be 
liquid  ami  clear  ;  but  when  cold  it  coagulates, 
and  becomes  yellowifh,  of  a  folid  Confillency, 
and  that  it  will  yield  a  double  Quantity  of  Oil  this 
Way,  from  the  fame  Weight,  of  any  other 
Spice,  Fruit,  or  SeeJ  whatever.  There  is  like- 
wife  another  Oil  made  by  Diftillation,  wh  ch  is  a 
white,  clear  Oil,  very  fragrant,  and  has  double 
the  Strength  and  Virtue  of  the  Former  ;  and 
whatever  the  Nutmeg  has  fingly  in  itfelf,  is  hereby 
highly  exalted  ;  fo  that  four  or  five  Drops  is  a 
Dofc  in  any  proper  Vehicle  ;  wherein  it  becomes 
ccphalick,  ncurotick,  ftomachick,  cordial,  hepa- 
tick,  uterine  :md  alexipharmick  ;  good  againft  all 
cold  Difcafcs  of  the  Head,  Nerves,  Womb,  &c. 
expe's;  Wind,  and  cures  griping  cf  the  Guts. 
The  Mace  that  ^rows  round  the  Nutmeg  hjvs  all 
the  fame  Virtues  ;  d  (cuius  Wind,  heps  Con- 
coction, cure?  flinking  Breaths,  ftrcngthens  the 
Child  in  the  Womb,  flops  Fluxes  and  Vomiting : 
It  is  of  thinner  Part*  than  the  Sat  meg,  and  there- 
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fore  more  piercing.  The  Oi's,  by  Exprcffion 
and  Diftillation,  are  made  the  fime  Way  as  thofL- 
of  Nutmegs.  Chufc  fuch  as  has  the  largcft 
Blades,  the  higheft  and  frefhefl  Colour,  and  that 
is  the  cleaneft  you  can  get.  As  to  the  Bark  of 
the  Trunk,  and  the  Branches  of  the  Nutmeg- 
Tree,  it  is  fo  little  ufed,  that  it  is  not  worth 
fpcaking  of,  and  is  felJom  brought  hither  ;  by 
Rcafon  of  its  great  Likencfs  to  the  white  Gojhu, 
both  in  Figure  and  Talte.  Some  fell  Cojlus  fur. 
the  Nutmeg  Bark,  but  that  you  ought  to  be- 
ware of. 

Nux  Mofchata,  Mofchoearyon,  Nux 
Unguentaria,  or  Nutmeg,  is  a  Kind  of  Ltmery. 
Nut,  or  Fruit,  of  a  foreign  Tree,  as 
large  as  a  Pear- Tree,  with  Leaves  like  the  Peach, 
but  much  fmallcr.  The  Flower  is  in  the  Shape  of 
a  Rofe,  of  a  pleafant  Smell ;  after  the  Flower  is 
fillcn  off,  a  Fruit  appears  as  large  as  a  green 
Wallnut,  cover'd  with  two  Barks;  the  firft, 
which  is  very  thick,  is  pull'd  off  when  the  Fruit 
is  ripe ;  the  fecond  is  much  thinner  and  finer,  red- 
dith  or  yellowifh  ;  it  is  feparatcd  from  the  Nutmeg 
m  order  to  dry,  and  is  what  wc  call  Mace,  not 
the  Nutmeg  Flower  ;  this  yields  a  great  deal  of  Oil 
and  volatile  Salt. 

When  the  Nutmeg  is  feparatcd  from  the  Barks, 
they  dry  and  preferve  it.  The  Tree  which  bears 
this  grows  plentifully  in  the  Ifle  of  Banda,  where 
there  arc  two  Sorts,  the  wild  and  die  cultivated, 
or  male  and  female  :  The  male,  which  is  a  long 
and  large  Nut,  is  fcldom  ufed  :  The  female, 
which  is  the  rounder  and  lcfllr  Nut,  is  that  gene- 
rally fold  in  the  Grocers  Shops.  When  gathcr'd, 
fome  fay  they  are  laid  in  Quick-Lime,  in  the 
Indies,  for  two  Rcafons  :  Firjl,  that  being  car- 
ried into  other  parallel  or  proper  Climes,  they 
might  not  grow,  for  fo  in  Time  it  might  prove 
to  their  Damage,  idly,  that  being  thus  cur'd, 
the  Worm,  might  not  take  them.  The  beft 
are  thofc  of  a  reasonable  Size,  frefh,  heavy,  firm, 
not  fpungy,  of  an  Oilvncfs  when  grated,  and  of 
a  pleafant  Smell  and  Tafic,  not  too  bitter  or  acrid. 
They  fortify  the  Brain,  Nerves  and  Stomach,  af- 
fift  Digeftion,  expel  Wind,  provoke  the  Terms, 
and  rcidt  Putrefaction. 

Chufe  your  Mace  frefh,  whole,  of  a  yellow 
Colour,  a  good  Smell,  and  agreeable  Taftc,  be- 
ing a  little  acrid.  It  has  the  fame  Virtues  with 
the  Nutmeg,  but  more  exalted,  and  it  acts  with 
greater  Penetration  and  Efficacy.  The  Mace 
Bark  or  Wood  of  the  Antient3,  is  the  Bark  of 
the  Trunk  of  a  Tree  of  the  fame  Name,  which 
grows  in  Barbary,  and  is  thick,  reddifh,  and  of  a 
bitter,  fjnart  Taftc.  Its  Virtue  is  aftringent, 
and  proper  to  ftop  die  Bloody-Flux,  and  other 
Fluxes  of  die  Belly  ,  but  this  Bark  is  fcldom 
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brought  am  on  1  us ;  they  Impofe  it  inftead  of  Mace, 
tho'  the  Qualities  are  different,  and  fo  confound 
the  Mace  Bark  with  the  true  Mace. 

[The  Tree  which  produces  the  Nutmeg  and 
Mace,  is  the  Nux  Mefthata  fruelu  Rotunda. 
Jonf.  Dendr.  158.  Nux  Mofchata  frve  Myrijlkay 
Nuciffa.    Mont.  Exot.  9. 

What  we  call  Oil  of  Mace  by  Exprcffion,  is 
the  cxprcfled  Oil  of  Nutmegs,  brought  from  the 
Eafl-Indits  in  Jars,  but  this  is  of  late  become 
fcarcc,  becaufc  we  have  from  Holland  a  much 
cheaper,  but  much  worfe  Kind  of  the  fame  Oil. 

There  is  indeed  a  true  Oil  of  Mace  by  Exprcf- 
fion, made  in  the  Indies,  but  it  is  feldom  or  never 
brought  into  Europe ;  it  is  exprefs'd  from  the 
Mace  while  frefh.,  and  is  fluid,  of  a  reddifl.  Co- 
lour, a  ftrong  Smell  of  Mace,  and  is  ufua!ly 
fomething  thicker  at  the  Bottom  than  at  the  Top 
of  the  Vcffcl  it  is  kept  in. 

What  is  fold  in  the  Shops  of  our  common  Re- 
tailers of  Medicines  who  call  themfelves  Chymifts, 
under  the  Name  of  Oil  of  Mace  by  Expreffion, 
is  a  bafe  Mixture  of  Sewet  and  Palm  Oil  fcented 
with  a  little  of  the  Dutch  Oil  of  Nutmeg  by  Ex- 
preffion.] 

13.  Of  Coffee. 

/^jffe,  Coffe,  Coffi,  Buna,  Bon,  Ban, 
Pcmet.  ^  or  Elkaire,  is,  according  to  a  mo- 
dern Author,  the  Fruit  or  Berry  of  a 
Plant,  whofc  Stalk  rcfemblcs  that  of  our  Bean  ; 
but  as  he  is  a  Pcrfon  on  whom  we  can  have  no 
Dependancc,  I  fhall  hold  with  that  celebrated  Au- 
thor, Cafpar  Bauhine,  who  fays,  that  Coffee  is 
the  Fruit  of  a  Tree,  whofc  Berries  are  brought 
from  Arabia  Felix,  and  that  the  Tree  is  like  the 
Spindle-Tree,  or  Euonymus,  and  that  the  Leaves 
arc  thick,  and  always  green,  of  the  Shape  rcpre- 
fented  in  the  Figure,  which  is  taken  from  the 
faid  Bauhinus. 

Chufe  your  Coffee  grecnifb,  frcfli  or  new, 
and  that  does  not  fmell  mufty,  but  whofe  Berry 
is  of  a  middle  Size  ;  in  fhort,  the  cleaned,  dryeft 
and  plumpcft  that  can  be  liad.  As  to  thofc  who 
buy  whole  Bales  together,  let  'cm  take  Care  that 
the  Bottom  of  the  Bales  be  not  mouldy,  which 
will  fpoil  and  damage  the  whole  Cargo.  Coffee  is 
ufed  for  little  or  nothing  that  I  know  of,  but  to 
make  a  Liquor  with  Water  and  Sugar,  which  is 
more  or  lefs  cfrcern'J,  by  different  Nations  ; 
where  it  is  valued,  there  is  a  great  Confumption 
made  of  it,  in  the  prcpar'd  Uer.y  ;  which  is  d<  ne 
by  drying  it  in  an  Oven  or  Kiln,  fo  long,  'till  it 
is  well  parch'd,  or  rather  half  cakin'd,  and  looks 
not  of  an  abfolutc  Black,  but  rather  of  a  dark 
Purple,  inclining  to  black ;  if  it  be  well  buxn'd, 
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and  not  over  high,  it  has  a  grateful  Flavour  ;  b  it 
if  over  much  or  too  little  done,  or  if  afterwarJs 
it  be  ground  any  Time  before  it  be  ufed,  it  lofes 
all  its  V;rtue  ;  fo  that  in  making  Coffee,  the 
Powdtr  is  to  be  frcfli  ground,  and  uf.-d  imme- 
diately ;  for  an  Hour's  Time  will  pall  and  flat  it, 
fo  as  it  fhall  lofe  all  its  volatile  Parts,  which  float 
like  atl  Oil  upon  the  Liquor,  when  frefh  ;* but 
upon  the  leaf!  keeping,  after  redue'd  to  Powder, 
its  effential  Particles  arc  fo  fubtle  as  to  fly  away, 
or  be  deftroy'd  by  the  corroftve  Nitre  of  the  Air, 
which  being  cxpos'd  to  but  for  a  few  Minutes, 
they  inftantly  imbibe. 

Caffe,  Coffe,  or  Coffee,  is  a  fmall 
Berry,  longifh  and  round,  like  a  Pine  Lemery. 
Apple  Kernel,  of  a  dark  brown  Colour ; 
its  Bark  is  a  Kind  of  Huflc  that  is  a  little  hard  and 
woody  ;  it  enclofes  a  Berry  as  large  as  a  Pea,  of 
an  oval  Figure,  dividing  itfelf  into  two  Parts, 
yellowifli,  inclining  to  white  \  the  Fruit  grows 
upon  a  Tree  of  the  fame  Name,  which  is  com- 
mon in  the  Arabia  Felix,  from  whence  it  is  tran- 
fported  through  all  the  Dominions  of  the  great 
Turk,  and  from  Turkey  brought  to  us,  as  is  fup- 
pofed,  cur'd,  that  it  may  not  be  planted  in 
other  Countries. 

It  is  of  an  excellent  drying  Quality,  comforts 
the  Brain,  and  dries  up  Crudities  in  the  Stomach  : 
Some  Author  fays,  it  cures  Confumptions,  Rickets 
and  Swooning  Fits  ;  it  helps  Digeftion,  cafes 
Pains  of  the  Head,  rarifics  the  Blood,  fuppreffes 
Vapours,  gives  Life  and  Gaiety  to  the  Spirits, 
hinders  Heepincfs  after  Victuals,  provokes  Urine 
and  the  Courfes,  and  contracts  the  Bowels  ;  it  is 
an  excellent  Dryer,  fit  for  moifl  Bodies,  and  mod 
Conftittitions,  but  that  of  young  Girls,  fubjeft 
to  the  Grecn-Sicknefs ;  and  likewife  is  prevalent 
in  fuch  as  arc  apt  to  have  running  Humours, 
Sores,  or  King's  Evil  upon  them  :  It  prevents 
Abortion,  and  confirms  the  Tone  of  the  Parts 
drunk  after  eating  ;  but  with  this  Obfervation, 
that  this  Lquor  be  always  made  frcfli ;  for  if  it 
itands  but  two  or  three  Hours,  it  will  be  pall'd 
and  grow  naught.  It  is  an  effectual  Remedy 
again!!  Worms  in  Children  ;  fo  that  if  the  Mo- 
ther drink  but  frequently  of  it,  when  with  Child, 
the  Infant  fliall  not  be  afflicled  with  Worms,  du- 
ring its  Infancy. 

(The  Tree  wh;ch  produces  Coffee,  is  the  Jaf- 
minum  Arabicum  Cajianea  ft  lit  fore  alio  tdtrgttf- 
ftmt  tujus  fruelus  Ciffe,  in  offtinis  dicuntur. 
Com.  PI.  Uf.  85.  Bon  Arbor  cum  fruit  11  fua 
Buna.  Park.  1622.  It  is  a  Native  of  Ptrfia  and 
Arabia  Felix,  but  is  now  become  common  in  the 
Garden  ;  of  the  Curious,  and  flowers  and  bears  its 
Fruit  with  us ;  it  grows  to  about  fix  Foot  high, 
the  Leaves  are  like  the  Bay  Lea.',  but  longer,  the 
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Flowers  pentapctaloua,  and  the  Fruit  like  Bay 

Berries  within  ;  which  is  the  Coffee  we  ufe. 

The  greateft  Part  of  the  Coffee  wc  fell,  is 
brought  to  us  from  Mocha.] 

14.  Of  the  Cacao,  or  Chocolate-Nut. 

TH  E  Cacao  is  the  Fruit  of  a  Tree 
which  grows  in  the  Indies,  of  the 
Bignefs  of  the  Orange-Tree,  but  with 
Leaves  longer,  and  more  pointed  ;  the  Flower 
is  large  and  yellow,  which  when  fallen,  leaves 
long,  lanuginous,  green  Filaments,  from  which 
grow  pointed  yellow  Fruits,  which,  as  they 
ripen,  become  of  the  Sire  of  a  Melon  ;  each  of 
thefc  Fruits  contains  twenty  or  thirty  Kernels, 
as  large  as  Piftachia  Nuts,  and  fometimes  there 
are  as  far  as  fourfcorc  Kernels  in  one  Fruit. 
Each  of  thefc  is  cover'd  with  a  yellowifh  Pellicle, 
which  being  taken  off,  there  appears  a  tender 
Subftance,  divided  into  feveral  irregular  Parcels, 
of  an  cily  rich  Tafte,  leaving  fomething  of  a 
Sharpncfs  behind  them  in  the  Mouth. 

IrormiuSy  in  Page  191  of  his  Book,  makes 
mention  of  four  Sorts  of  Trees  which  bear  the 
Cacao  Nut;  the  firft  and  fecond  whereof  are  call'd 
Cacahuaquabuitly  the  third  Xuchicacahuaquahuitly 
the  fourth  Tlacacahuaquahuitl ;  which  Account 
agrees  very  well  with  the  four  Sorts  of  Cacao  we 
fell,  which  certainly  come  from  different  Trees  ; 
the  firft  and  beft  Sort  are  call'd  the  large  and 
fmall  Ceraciy  from  the  Province  of  Nicaragua, 
from  whence  thefc  Sorts  of  Cacao's  are  brought : 
The  third  and  fourth  arc  call'd  the  large  and  fmall 
Ifland  Cacao's,  becaufc  they  come  from  the  Ame- 
rican Iflcs,  as  St.  Domingo,  Sic.    The  moll  va- 
lued of  die  four  Kinds  of  Cacao's  is  the  large 
Caracky  especially  for  making  Chocolate,  which  is 
their  chief  Ufe  ;  for  the  fmall  Quantities  that  are 
e.it  of  them  as  they  come  over,  are  not  worth 
fpcaking  of ;  they  ought  all  to  be  chofen  frefh, 
plump,  weighty,  blackifh  without,  and  of  a  deep 
red  within,  well  tafled  and  net  of  a  mufty  Smell  : 
The  fmall  Caraci  is  as  near  approaching  to  the 
Qualities  of  the  large  as  can  be.    As  to  the  Ifland 
Cacao,  cfpccially  the  large,  the  nearer  it  comes  to 
the  Caraci,  the'  better  it  is.    Some  Authors  fay, 
that  the  Cacao  is  in  fuch  Ufe  in  Mexico,  that  it  is 
the  chief  Drink  of  the  Inhabitants  of  die  Country, 
and  that  they  give  it  as  Alms,  or  Charity  to  the 
Poor  :  The  other  Sorts  alio  that  come  from  the 
lfies,  are  ground  to  mr.kc  Bread  of  dirTcru it  Sizes, 
lor  the  Ufe      different  Sorts  of  People. 

The  Carats,  or  Caca;,  is  a  Kind  of 
Ltmtrj.    Almond  that  is  made  the  Bails  or  Foun- 
dation of  Chocolate,  and  from  whence 
it  takes  its  Name. 
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It  grows  in  all  the  Spanijh  TVefl- Indict,  Guati- 
mala,  Hifpamola,  Cuba,  New-Spain,  Jamaica, 
&c.  in  hot,  but  fhadowy  Places,  being  planted 
in  Ranks  and  regular  Walks,  ftudy  Plantane- 
Trecs  arc  rang'd  with  it;  the  one  to  fhdtcr  the 
other,  left  the  parching  Sun,  by  its  cxccftivc  Heat, 
fhould  kill  it,  or  the  boifterous  Wind  injure  it. 
This  Cacao-Ttcc,  not  exceeding  our  Cherry- 
Tree  for  Bignefs;  as  it  is  a  Tree  of  lingular 
Beauty,   having  large,   broad,  oblrng,  green 
Leaves,  which  fall  back,  and  hang  like  lb  many 
Shields,  to  preferve  and  defend  the  tender  Fruit ; 
fo  it  is  a  Tree  of  great  Profit  to  the  Owner, 
arillng  from  its  moft  dcfirablc  Fruit,  which  grows 
after  an  admirable  Manner  in  Cods  ;  ftudded,  as 
it  were,  in  the  very  Body  of  the  Tree,  as  well 
as  the  Amis  and  Boughs,  from  the  very  Earth 
upwards ;  each  Cod  containing  about  thirty  or 
forty  Nuts,  regularly  fet  in  a  Mafs  of  foft,  flimy 
Pulp,  to  prefcrve,  as  well  as  nourifh,  the  tender 
Fruit.    The  Nuts,  among  the  Indians  and  Spa- 
niardt,  go  for  current  Money,  even  in  diofe 
Countries  where  Gold  and  Silver  arc  naturally 
produced  ;  there  is  in  diem  Food  and  Raiment, 
Riches  and  Delight  all  at  once  ! 

The  Cod  is  faid  to  be  very  like  the  Pear  or 
Pear-fafhion'd  Gourd.  Each  Nut  is  about  the 
Bignefs  of  an  Almond  Stone,  and  cover'd  with 
a  thin  Shell,  blackifh  without,  containing  within 
a  brownifh  red,  or  almoft  Chefnut-colour  Kernel, 
with  brownifh  Afh-colour'd  Veins,  which  to  the 
Indians  is  pleafant  in  Tafte,  tho'  not  altogether  fo 
to  us.  The  Cods  being  gather'd,  they  break 
them,  take  out  the  Nuts,  and  lay  them  upon 
Mats  to  dry  in  the  Sun,  'till  the  Moifturc  within 
them  be  confum'd,  and  then  keep  them  both  for 
Meat  and  Merchandize. 

This  Fruit  is  cooling,  as  may  eafily  be  difcern'd 
by  their  col  J  nitrons  Tafte.  They  open  Obftruc- 
tions,  reftore  in  deep  Confumptions,  ftimulate  to 
Vcncry  caufing  Procreation  and  Conception,  fa- 
cilitate Delivery,  prLferve  Health,  help  Digeftion, 
make  People  inclinable  to  feed,  cafe  Coughs  of 
the  Lungs,  Gripings  of  the  Bowels,  and  Fluxes 
thereof,  caufc  a  fwect  Breath,  and  afllft  in  a  Dif- 
ficulty of  making  Urine.  The  chief  Ufe  of  them 
is  in  Chocolate,  which  is  fo  well  known,  there 
needs  no  longer  Difcourfe  about  it. 

[The  Cacao  is  the  Fruit  of  the  Arbor  Cacavora. 
Pif.  Mant.  A.  197.  Cacava  Quavit  five  Arbor 
Cacari  Cacavifera.  Hern.  79.  It  is  cultivated 
in  Cuba,  Jamaica,  and  other  Parts  of  the  ff^e/l- 
I/idies.  It  is  a  tall  Tree,  with  a  fmooth  even 
B.uk,  the  Leaves  arc  long,  fmooth,  and  pointed, 
and  the  Flowers  pcntapetalous,  and  of  a  vcrr 
beau  iful  ycJlow.J  7 
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15.  Of  Chocolate. 

WE  fell  fcveral  Sorts  of  Chocolate, 
which  hive  no  other  Difference 
but  according  to  thsir  Finencfs  and 
Goodnef3,  the  Drugs  that  compofc  them,  and  the 
Countries  where  they  are  made.  But  the  beft 
Chocolate,  nr.d  the  fincft,  is  what  is  made  with  the 
x!argcil  Carat k  Nut,  and  wrought  up  with  the  fincft 
Sugar,  good  Cinnamon,  and  the  pureft  and  beft 
Vanillas  :  In  fhort,  wh.it  is  made  by  an  honcft 
Man,  who  undtrftands  how  to  prepare  it,  and 
will  neither  fpare  Labour  nor  Colt ;  it  is  impof- 
fiblc  to  afford  good  Chocolate  at  a  low  Price  ;  and 
the  moft  of  thofe  who  fell  their  Chocolate  at  fuch 
cafy  Rates  could  fcarccly  buy  th;  fine  Sugar  they 
ought  to  make  Ufe  of  at  the  Price.  Although 
fume  ftill  cry  up  the  IVefl-India,  Spanijb,  Portu- 
gal, and  St.  Male's  Chocolate,  at  this  Time  there 
is  no  Place  in  the  World  where  they  make  better 
Chocs/ate  than  at  Paris.  I  did  not  think  it  proper 
fo  give  you  the  Compofition  here,  fincc  there  are 
fo  many  Books  that  treat  of  it,  and  the  Compofi- 
tions  arc  fo  various,  that  every  one  is  for  pleafing 
his  own  Fancy.  Ncverthelefs,  I  cannot  forbear 
acquainting  you  with  what  is  propofed  by  the 
Sicur  Bl/grty,  in  his  Book,  who  mentions  the 
Flower  of  Orejeuclas,  to  be  added  to  the  Compo- 
fition, becaufe  it  is  a  Drug  which  I  believe  to  be 
imaginary,  as  not  being  able  to  know  what  it  was, 
after  the  moft  diligent  Search  I  could  make.  And 
the  Sieur  Blegny,  who  calls  himfelf  the  Author  of 
that  little  Book  which  I  have  juft  mention'd,  had 
Reafon  to  fay  he  could  not  meet  with  it  among 
the  Druggifts  ;  for  he  could 'not  give  me  any  Ac- 
count of  it.  When  I  afk'd  him,  before  a  certain 
Perfon,  what  the  Orejevalla  Flower  was  ?  he  told 
me,  it  was  what  went  into  the  Compofition  of  the 
American  or  Indian  Chocolate,  which  I  fuppofe  was 
what  he  had  read  fomewhere.  As  to  the  Achiotl, 
that  is  nothing  elfe  but  what  we  call  the  Rocou, 
which  is  not  made,  as  the  laid  Author  fays,  but 
as  it  is  fet  forth  in  its  proper  Place  in  this  Trea- 
tise ;  and  if  he  had  known  that  the  Achiotl  was 
the  Rocou,  there  are  very  few  Grocers  but  could 
have  furnifh'd  him  with  it  ;  fo  that  he  needed  not 
have  put  it  in  his  Book,  that  he  could  not  meet 
witl)  it  at  the  Druggifts. 

[Chocolate  is  made  by  attenuating  the  Oil  of  this 
Fruit  by  Heat  ;  and,  according  to  the  different 
Degree  of  Heat,  tiled  in  the  making  it,  and  the 
Spicei/mix'd  with  it,  it  is  fcen  to  have  very  different 
Effects  in  heating,  or  in  only  nouriihing  and 
ftrengchenin^.  The  beft  and  niccft  Judges  arc  of 
Opinion,  that  the  two  Kinds  of  Cacao,  mix"d  to- 
gether, make  the  fincft  Chtcohte.    The  Orejeuclas 
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Flower,  which  our  Author  thinks  an  imaginary 
Drug,  is  the  Flower  of  the  Xochitiacafihe  feu  fos 
Auricula,  Hern.  30.  R.  Hift.  2.  167 1.  Orejeu- 
clas feu  Orichclas,  Hughes.  Fruclus  ohlongus  cin- 
eraccus  acidulus,  C.  B.  Pin.  406.  It  grows  in 
New  Spain  ;  the  Flower  is  very  fragrant,  and  is 
there  ufed  fomctims  in  Qwcolate.] 

16.  Of  Vanilla';. 

HP  HE  bulla's,  according  to  the  Sieur 
Pomet.       *    Roujfeau,  are  Pods  of  about  half  a 

Foot  long,  of  the  Thicknefs  of  a  Child's 
little  Finger,  which  hang  upon  a  Plant  of  twelve 
or  fifteen  Foot  high,  that  climbs  like  a  Creeper  ; 
for  which  Reafon  it  grows  moft  frequently  along 
Walls,  or  at  the  Roots  of  Trees,  or  fome  other 
Kind  of  Props,  or  the  like,  whereby  it  may  be 
Supported.  The  Plants  have  round  Stalks,  dif- 
pofed  in  Knots  like  the  Sugar  Cane  ;  from  each 
Knot  there  put  forth  large  thick  Leaves,  about  a 
Finger's  Length,  which  are  green,  of  the  Colour 
of  the  Stalk,  and  very  like  thofe  of  the  great 
Plantane,  after  which  come  Pods,  which  arc  green 
at  firft,  ycllowifh  afterwards,  and  crow  browner 
as  they  ripen.  When  they  are  ripe,  the  People  of 
Mexico,  thofe  of  Guatimala,  and  St.  Dctnir.ge, 
gather  them,  and  hang  them  up  by  one  End  in  the 
Shade  to  dry  ,  and  when  thev  arc  dry  enough  to 
keep,  they  rub  them  with  Oil,  to  hinder  them 
from  drying  too  much,  and  prevent  thtir  break- 
ing, and  then  they  put  them  up  in  little  Bags,  of 
fifty,  a  hundred,  or  a  hundred  and  fifty,  to  bring 
them  hither.  Neverthelefs,  there  are  fome  who 
value  their  Gain  more  than  their  Confciencc,  who 
let  them  hang  upon  the  Stalks  'till  over-ripe,  and 
receive  from  them  a  black  fragrant  IJalfam,  that 
flows  'till  the  cflential  Parts  of  the  Vanilla  are  ex- 
hauftcd,  and  it  can  run  no  more  ;  and  then  they 

The  great  Lords  of  Alexin  are  mighty  Lovers 
of  thefe  Plants,  as  well  becaufe  of  the  pleafant 
Smell  of  their  Fruit,  as  they  mix  it  plentifully 
in  their  Chololate,  as  becaufe  of  the  great  Profit 
they  yield  them  in  Trade.  The  Spaniards  bring 
us  this  rich  Commodity,  and  give  it  the  Name  of 
Vanilla,  which  Signifies  a  .Sheath,  becaufe  the  Pod 
refembles  the  Figure  of  a  Sheath.  It  is  of  a  plea- 
fant Tafte  and  Smell.  Chufe  fuch  as  are  well 
fed,  thick,  lone,  new,  heavy,  not  wrinkled,  or 
rubb'd  with  Balfam,  and  which  have  not  been 
kept  rm  ift,  but  are  of  a  good  Smell  ;  and  beware 
of  thofe  that  are  fmall  ;.nd  dry,  and  of  little 
Smell  ;  the  S^cd  which  is  very  little,  is  Mark 
and  fhining.  The  Vanilla's  arc  much  ufed  in 
France  for  making  up  Chocolate,  and  fumctimcs 
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to  perfume  Snuff".  Some  fay  they  are  good  to 
ftrciigthcn  the  Stomach.  As  to  the  Balfam,  the 
Spaniards  keep  that,  for  we  have  none  of  it 
brought  to  us. 

Vanilla,  or  Vanilla's,  is  a  Pod,  of 
Lemery.  about  half  a  Foot  long,  and  the  Thick- 
nefs  of  a  Child's  Finger,  fharp  at  both 
Ends,  cf  a  dark  Colour,  a  pleafant  balfamick 
Tafte  and  Smell,  a  little  acrid,  containing  very 
fmnH,  black,  M  ining  Seeds  :  This  Pod  is  the 
Fruit  of  a  kind  of  Volubiiis,  or  a  Plant  of  four  or 
five  Foot  high,  which  the  Spaniards  call  Camptcht. 
It  rifes  like  a  Creeper,  and  winds  about  the  neigh- 
bouring or  adjacent  Trees,  upon  Poles,  or  climbs 
upon  Walls.  The  Leaves  refemble  thofc  of  Plan- 
tanc,  but  they  are  larger  and  more  flefhy.  The 
Flowers  are  blackifh.  This  Plant  grows  in 
Mexico,  where  the  Indians  call  it  Tlixechitl,  and 
the  Pod  Mccafuthill. 

Chufe  fuch  Vanillas  as  have  the  longed  Pods, 
pretty  thick  and  heavy,  well  fed,  of  a  good  Tafte 
and  pjeafant  Smell.  It  yields  a  great  deal  of  Oil 
and  volatile  Salt  ;  is  cordial,  cephalick,  ftoma- 
chick,  carminative,  aperitive.  It  attenuates  vif- 
cous  Humours,  provokes  Urine,  and  Womcns 
Courfes  ;  is  mi.v'd  in  Chocolate,  and  makes  it 
agreeable  both  to  the  Tafte  and  Smell.  . 

[The  Vanelloes  arc  the  Pods  of  the  Volubiiis  Jili- 
quofa  Mexicana  folis  plantaginis,  R.  Hift.  V.  a. 
p.  1330.  The  Plant  grows  in  New  Spain,  and 
other  hot  Countries  ;  the  Pod  it  flat,  and  contains 
a  Multitude  of  fmall  Seeds.  Its  principal  Ufe 
with  us  is  as  an  Ingredient  in  Chocolate.] 

17.  Of  the  Acajou. 

THE  Anions,  or  Cajhew  Nuts,  or 
Weft-Indian  Anacardiums,  are  the 
Fruit,  or  rather  the  Seeds  of  a  yellow 
Fruit,  inclining  to  red,  of  the  Size  of  a  Magdalen 
Pear,  or  an  Orange.  The  Tree  which  bears 
thefc  is,  according  to  the  Sieur  ReuJ/cau's  Letter, 
five  or  fix  Foot  high,  adorn'd  with  Leaves  of  a 
yellowifh  Green,  and  fomething  of  the  Shape  of 
the  Ivy.  The  Flowers  are  fmall,  and  grow  in 
Tufts,  of  a  Carnation  Colour,  from  whence 
comes  a  yellow  Fruit,  as  faid  before;  at  the' 
Bottom  of  which  are  placed  the  Seed,  of  the 
Bigncfs  of  a  Chefnut,  of  the  Shape  of  a  Kid- 
ney, and  of  an  Olive-Colour,  and  confifting  of 
a  white  Kernel  cover'd  with  a  tough  Skin ;  which, 
after  it  has  been  roaficd,  like  a  Chefnut  in  the 
Fire,  is  pleafant  to  cut.  There  is  contain'd  be- 
fides  the  Kerne!  of  tltcfc  Acajcus,  a  black  cau- 
ftick  Oil,  which  is  a  good  Remedy  to  cure  Corns 
upon  the  Feet,  and  tskc  away  red  Spots  in  the 


The  Americans  cut  the  yellow  Fruit  in  Slices, 
and  eat  it  with  Sugar,  as  we  do  a  Lemon  ;  as  well 
to  revive  the  Spirits  as  to  cool  them  ;  they  are  full 
of  a  well-taftcd  Juice.  Chufe  fuch  Acajous  as  are 
large  and  new,  of  an  Olive-Colour,  with  white 
Kernels,  which  are  certain  Signs  they  are  frefh, 
and  not  of  a  Chefnut  Colour,  which  is  a  Token 
of  their  Aire  and  over  Ripenefs. 

[The  Cajhew  Nut  is  the  Seed  of  the  Fruit  of 
the  Anacardus  Zeylanica  folio  nucis  Juglandis, 
Hern.  Muf.  Zeyl.  p.  55.  It  hangs  to  the  Bottom 
of  the  Fruit. 

The  Juice  of  the  outer  Rind  is  of  fome  Ufe  to 
take  away  Freckles,  and  the  Kernel  is  eatable  ; 
but  it  is  very  little  known  as  a  Medicine.  J 

18.  Of  Anacardiums. 

THE  Anacardium  is  a  Kind  of  a 
Fruit,  brought  from  the  Eajl-  Potntt. 
Indies ;  the  Tree  which  bears  it  has 
greenifh  Leaves,  that  are  roundifh  ;  after  which 
come  Pods,  of  the  Size  of  the  larc;c  Bean,  in 
which  arc  ufually  inclofed  two  Anacardiums  ; 
which,  when  half  ripe,  arc  of  the  Colour  of  burnt 
Coffee  ;  but  when  full  ripe,  they  are  of  a  fhining 
Black.  "Chufe  fuch  as  arc  large,  well  fed,  new, 
dry,  and  have  in  them  a  white  Kernel.  They 
pretend  that  the  green  Fruit  of  thefe  are  a  danger- 
ous Poifon,  but  otherwifc  when  dry  :  After  they 
are  prepar'd  in  Vinegar,  they  become  a  good  Pur- 
gative ;  but  neverthclefs  they  ought  not  to  be 
meddled  with,  without  the  Advice  of  an  ablePhy- 
fician.  They  yield  an  Oil  like  the  Cajhnu  Nutt 
which  has  the  fame  Virtues. 

Anacardium  is  a  Kind  of  Jarge  Fruit, 
like  the  Chefnut,  being  in  fome  Mea-  Lemery. 
fure  of  the  Shape  of  a  Bird's  Heart, 
whence  it  derives  its  Name  :  It  is  of  a  fhining, 
black  Colour,  containing  in  it  a  white  Kernel. 
This  Fruit  grows  on  a  Tree  in  the  Indies,  whofe 
Leaves  are  almoft  round,  and  the  Fruit  in  Pods, 
of  the  Size  of  a  Windfor  Bean ;  holding  each,  not 
above  two  Anacardiums,  which  afford  Oil,  and  are 
fold  in  gn-nt  Plenty ;  they  rarify  and  purge  the 
pitukous  Humours  ;  arc  refolving ;  refrefh  the 
Brain,  and  ftrcngthen  the  Memory,  being  taken 
in  Decoction. 

[Thefc  are  the  Fruit  of  tlie  Arbor  Indica  fruHu 
tmioide,  Curtice  puhinato,  nucleum  tmicum,  nulla 
cjftcuh  teclum  Claudente,  R.  Hift.  V.  2.  p.  1 566. 
It  is  a  warm  cordial  Medicine,  but  is  very  little 
taken  Notice  of  in  the  prefint  Pradlice,  and  rare- 
ly to  be  met  iu  our  Shops. 
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19.  Of  Jububs. 

THE  Jububs  are  the  Fruit  of  a  Tree 
which  grows  commonly  in  Pro- 
vence^ but  chiefly  in  the  Gardens  of 
Hyeret,  near  Toulon,  where  it  is  in  fuch  great 
Quantities,  that  almoft  all  we  fell  comes  thence  by 
the  Way  of  Alarfeilles  :  The  Tree  that  bears 
them  is  of  a  moderate  Height,  and  the  Leaves  are 
grccnifli,  thin  and  fibrous  ;  -after  which  comes 
Fruit,  of  the  Bignefs  of  one's  Thumb  End  ; 
green  at  firft,  and  fomething  reddifh  as  they 
ripen. 

Chufe  your  Jububs  frefh,  laree,  well  fed  and 
fleftiy,  of  a  good  Kind,  that  have  been  well 
dry'd,  that  they  may  keep  without  Danger  of 
rotting  j  and  take  Care  that  they  be  not  kept  in 
Places  too  moift,  or  gather'd  when  they  arc  too 
ripe,  for  that  is  the  Way  to  lofe  them  all :  They 
tafle,  when  gather'd,  and  rightly  manag'd,  like 
Raj  fins  of  the  Sun,  with  one  Stone,  like  a  Prune 
Stone,  in  the  Middle.  Dodonaus  faith,  they  are 
of  two  Sorts,  viz.  the  Red  and  White  ;  and 
the  Red  are  of  three  Kinds,  to  wit,  Jujuba  ma- 
jor, Jujuba  minor,  and  Jujuba  Agrejiis  ;  the  firft, 
which  grew  originally  in  Africk  and  Egypt,  and 
were  thence  tranfplanted  into  Italy,  France,  &c. 
are  thofe  which  wc  chiefly  ufc,  being  moderately 
hot  and  moift.  This  Plum  is  an  cxellent  Pecto- 
ral, and  opens  the  Body,  tcmperating  the  Sliarp- 
nefs  of  the  Blood  and  Humours  ;  it  expectorates 
tough  Flegm,  and  is  good  againft  Coughs,  Colds, 
Hoarfencfs,  Shortness  of  Breath,  Whcezings, 
Roughnefs  in  the  Throat  and  Wind-Pipe,  Pleuri- 
fies,  Heat  of  Blood,  Exulceration,  or  Excoria- 
tion of  the  Kidneys  and  Bladder,  cleanfing  them  ; 
and  by  their  mucilnginous  Quality,  making  the 
Paflages  flippjry  :  They  ate  ufed,  in  a  Decoction, 
for  Stone,  Gravel,  tifc.  or  for  opening  Obftruc- 
tions  in  the  Liver,  Spleen,  Dropfy  and  Jaundice, 
by  Urine. 

Jujuba,  or  Zizipba,  a  large  Fruit  of 
Lemery.  the  Ziziph  Tree,  is  like  a  moderate 
fiz'd  Prune  or  Plum,  oblong  or  oval, 
red  without,  )eUow  within,  flefhy  and  tender, 
of  a  fwect  and  vinous  Tafte,  having  a  tough 
Skin,  and  a  hard,  ftrong  Kernel  :  The  Fruit 
grows  upon  a  Tree  call'd  Ziziphus,  by  Tturne- 
fort,  and  wants  little  of  the  Plum-Tree  in  every 
Rcfpcct  ;  but  is  crooked,  covei'd  with  a  rough 
uneven  Bark,  tliat  cracks  or  fplits  :  The  Branches 
are  hard,  furniih'd  with  ftrong  Thorns  ;  the 
Leaves  oblong,  fomething  hard,  terminating  in  a. 
blunt  Point,  of  a  fine,  Jhining,  green  Colour, 
(lightly  indented  on  their  Sides  ;  the  Flowen 
growing  among  the  Leaves,  being  ty'd  by  fhort 
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Stalks,  each  of  which,  according  to  Mr.  Teui  rte- 
fort,  is  commonly  compofed  of  five  Leaves,  like 
a  fmall  Rofc,  which  is  placed  in  the  Middle  of  the 
Cup,  of  a  grafly  or  pale  Colour  :  When  the 
Flowers  are  gone,  the  Fruit,  or  Jububs,  fuc- 
cecd  ;  being  green  at  firft,  and  reddifh  as  they 
ripen.  This  Tree  grows  in  the  hot  Countries, 
and  is  very  common  in  Provence,  and  in  the  Ifles 
of  Hyeres,  near  Toulon,  from  whence  the  dry'd 
Fruit  are  brought.  They  are  pectoral  and  aperi- 
tive, being  ufuallv  cmploy'd  in  Ptifans  for  Dif- 
eafes  of  the  Breaft  ;  they  fwect  en  the  Sharpnefs 
of  the  Humours,  by  their  fwcet  and  glutinous 
Subftance,  and  provoke  Spitting. 

[The  Jujubes  arc  the  Fruit  of  the  Jujube  ara- 
bum,  five  Zizyphus  Dodonai,  Ger.  1 31 8. 

They  are  efteem'd  warm  and  moiftcning,  and 
arc  recommended  in  Stranguries,  &c.  but  arc  at 
prefent  little  ufcd.J  • 

20.  Of  Scbeftens. 

QEbe/lens  are  a  blackifh  Fruit,  that 
v  are  brought  by  tlic  Way  of  Mar-  Pomet. 
fellies,  from  the  Levant,   (fc.  The 
Tree  that  bears  this  Fruit  is  about  the  Height  of 
our  common  Plum-Trees  ;  the  Leaves  green, 
and  almoft  like  them,  but  that  they  arc  a  little 
rounder  :  The  Flowers  are  whitifh,  in  Form  of  a 
Star,  from  whence  comes  the  Fruit,  about  the 
Size  of  one's  Finger's  End  ;   it  hangs  to  the 
Branch  by  a  little  white  Cup,  as  it  is  brought  to  us. 

Chufe  your  Sebcjlcnt  frefti,  plump,  moift,  and 
full  of  Pulp,  of  a  black  brown  Colour  outward- 
ly, adom'd  with  white  Caps,  which  is  an  efien- 
tial  Sign  of  their  Ncwncfs,  and  fuch  as  have 
neither  been  wafti'd  nor  rubb'd  ;  the  fwect, 
vifcous,  and  fleftiy  ;  therefore  reject  fuch  as  are 
otherwife,  and  whofe  Caps  are  gone,  which  is  a 
Token  they  have  been  wafti'd  or  rubb'd  ;  and  al- 
fo  take  Care  not  to  chufe  diofc  that  arc  hard, 
fmall,  and  of  a  redJifh  Colour. 

The  Way  of  ufing  the  Sebejltns  is  much  the 
fame  as  that  of  the  Jujubs,  and  their  Virtues 
alike,  fo  that  one  is  frequently  ufed  for  tlic  other. 
The  Egyptians  make  a  gluey  Sort  of  Birdlime  of 
this  Fruit,  which  is  call'd  Alexandrian  Birdlime  ; 
hut  as  this  fjdom  comes  amongft  us,  we  ufe  that 
which  is  rmdj  in  (even]  Parts  of  France,  in  Aer- 
matuly,  and  about  Orleans.  This  Birc'Iime  is 
prepared  from  the  Holly-Tree,  fteep'd  in  a  Pond 
or  Fit,  and  afterwards  beat  together  in  a  Mor- 
tar, 'till  it  h  reduced  into  a  Pnfte,  and  then  well 
work'd  with  the  Hands,  and  wafiVd  in  Water  ; 
it  i*  put  up  in  Barrels,  to  be  fent  to  fevcral 
Parts :  The  Choice  of  it  is,  to  take  fuch  as  is  the 
grcsncft,  the  lcaft  foetid,  and  frccft  frvm  Water 
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that  can  be  got ;  the  Ufe  of  it  being  to  catch 
Birds,  and  other  Creatures  of  the  like  Nature. 

Scbreder  fays,  the  Plums  of  the  Sebejltn-Tree 
are  fmall,  with  a  thrcc-coiner'd  Stone  ;  temperate 
in  refpect  of  Heat,  and  moift,  foftcn  and  pre- 
vent, or  all.iv  the  Acrimony  of  Humours ;  arc 
ufed  chiefly  in  Defluxions  of  Rheum,  Obftruc- 
tions  of  the  Belly,  and  quench  Thirft.  You 
nny  make  a  Decoction  of  them  with  Wine  and 
Water,  to  move  the  Belly  gently  to  Stool;  or 
make  an  ElefW.ry  of  thenj  thus  :  Take  Sehejlens 
without  the  Stones.  Prunes  fton'd,  Pulp  of  Ta- 
marinds, of  each  five  Ounces  ;  Violet  Water 
two  Pints  ;  Juice  of  the  Herb  Mercury,  clarify'd, 
four  Ounces;  Sugar  Peirds  half  a  Pound;  of 
the  four  greater  coid  Seeds,  blanch'd,  of  each  two 
Ounces ;  Diagridium  three  Drams  :  Boil  the 
Sebeji.ns,  Prunes  and  Tamarinds,  in  the  diftill'd 
Water,  which  being  diflblv'd,  mix  with  the 
Juices ;  then  add  the  Penids  and  Pulp  of  Prunes, 
which  being  difTolvcd  alfo,  mix  the  Dfagridium 
and  make  an  Electuary.  It  purges,  and  carries  off 
the  SharpncCs  of  Humours,  and  provokes  to 
Urine. 

Sebeflena,  or  Prmus  Sebeflen,  is  a 
Ltmtry.  Fruit  of  the  Size  of  a  fmall  Acorn,  that 
is  oblong,  roundifhand  black,  wrinkled 
as  a  little  Prune,  of  a  fweetifti,  vifcous,  or 
clammy  Taftc,  cover'd  at  the  upper  End  with  a 
fmall  woody  Cap,  of  a  whitifh  Grey.  The  Fruit 
grows  upon  a  Tree  of  the  fame  Name,  refembling 
the  Plum-Tree,  only  that  the  Leaves  are  a  little 
more  indented  ;  the  Flowers  are  fmall,  white, 
and  like  thofe  of  the  Geranium.  This  Tree  grows 
in  Syria,  Egypt,  tsV.  Make  choice  of  your 
Fruit  according  to  the  Directions  given  byPomet; 
they  contain  in  them  much  Oil,  and  fome  eflcn- 
tial  Salt ;  are  moiftening,  emolicnt,  fweetening, 
pectoral,  and  ferve  to  open  the  Breaft,  cleanfe  the 
Reins,  provoke  Spittle,  and  relax  the  Bowels. 

[S theft  ens  are  the  Fruit  of  the  Myxtit  Domejlica. 
J.  B.  l.  198.  Prunus  Sebeftina  DenuJIita.  Jonf. 
Dendr.  p.  85. 

The  Tree  is  common  wild  in  Egypt  and  Afia. 
The  Fruit  is  emolient,  and  recommended  to 
blunt  the  Acrimony  of  the  Humours  ;  but  is  very 
little  now  in  Ufe.  J 

21.  0/  Dates. 

THERE  are  three  Sorts  of  Dates 
which  we  fell ;'  the  beft  are  thofe 
which  grow  in  the  Kingdom  of  Tunis. 
There  arc  fome  that  come  from  Sally  in  Africa ; 
but  they  are  lean  and  dry,  and  differ  much  from 
thofe  of  Tunis,  which  arc  fat  and  flefhv.  We 
have  others  that  are  brought  from  Provence,  which 
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fell  well,  being  larpe,  flefhy,  fair  without,  and 
white  within  ;  but  thefe  arc  very  fubject  to  damage 
in  keeping.  The  Tree  that  heirs  this  Fruit  is  the 
Palm,  which  is  fo  well  known  throughout  the 
whole  World,  it  would  be  unncceflary  to  dc- 
fcribc  it. 

Chufc  fuch  Dates  as  are  large,  full  and  flefliv, 
of  a  golden,  yellow  Colour  without,  and  white 
within  ;  the  Tafre  fwect  and  plcafant ;  let  the 
Pulp  be  firm,  white  about  the  Stone,  and  reddifli 
towards  the  Bark  ;  of  a  Malaga  Wine-like  Tafte, 
and  fuch  as,  being  rtiaken,  make  no  Noife  :  If 
they  are  fmall,  hard,  without  Pulp,  or  rattle, 
they  arc  naught  :  Thofe  of  Tunis  arc  worth  much 
more  than  thofe  of  Sally  cr  Province,  as  obferv'd 
before.  Dates  are  fo  common,  in  fome  Parts  of  the 
World,  that  they  ferve  for  the  daily  Subfiftencc  of 
more  than  an  hundred  Millions  of  Sculs  ;  but  for 
medicinal  Ufes,  they  are  not  much  cmploy'd,  fa- 
ving  in  the  Diaphcenicon,  fome  pectonl  Ptifans, 
with  Sebfftins  and  Jujubs,  ts'c.  bcfides  which, 
they  are  frequently  cat  as  other  Fruit. 

Daclyli,  or  Frudus  Palm*,  the 
Dates,  are  an  oblong,  roundifh  Fruit,  Lemcry. 
a  little  larger  than  one's  Thumb,  flefhy, 
of  a  ycllowifh  Colour,  fwect  and  agreeable  to  the 
Palate,  being  doled  in  a  long,  round,  ftrong,  hard 
Nut,  of  an  aflvcolour'd  Grey,  cover'd  with  a 
little,  thin,  white  Skin  :  They  are  brought  chief- 
ly from  Tunis  in  Barbary  ;  where  they  grow  upon 
a  large  Tree,  called  Palma  Major,  or  Palma 
Daelylifera,  whofe Trunk  is  large,  round,  ftreight, 
high,  cover'd  with  a  thick  Bark,  riling  all  the 
Way,  with  fcveral  fcaly  Knots,  which  make  it 
advantageous  to  climb  ;  the  Leaves  only  grow  at 
the  Top  longwifc,  pointed  as  thofe  of  the  Flower- 
de-Lis,  fpiring,  and  oppofite  one  to  the  other, 
about  four  Foot  long,  and  as  thick  as  one's  little 
Finger  ;  tnangular,  hollow,  fpungy,  and  bending 
Archwife  ;  the  Flowers  are  white,  and  grow  to- 
gether on  a  Clutter,  like  a  Bunch  of  Grapes,  and 
are  fucceeded  by  the  Dates  ;  which,  when  ripe, 
ferve  for  the  Food,  or  Supply,  of  vaft  Numbers 
of  People  in  the  Indies,  Syria,  Africa  and  Egypt  j 
but  what  are  brought  hither,  ferve  only  for  phy- 
fical  Ufes,  being  deterfive  and  fomething  aflrin- 
gent  ;  they  allay  the  Acrimony  of  the  Stomach, 
nrcngthen  the  Fcttus  in  the  Womb,  moderate 
the  Scouring  of  the  Guts,  and  are  cooling  in  in- 
flammatory Fevers :  They  are  reckon'd  peculiarly 
ferviceable  to  deftroy  all  tartarous  Mucilage,  and 
other  grofe  Humours,  that  breed  the  Stone,  Gout, 
and  Rheumatifm. 

[Dates  are  the  Fruit  of  the  Palma  vulgaris, 
Park.  1545.  Palma  major,  C.  B.  Pin.  506. 
Palma  Daelylifera  major  vulgo,  Hern.  Par.  Bat. 
Pr.  366.    It  is  common  in  Egypt,  and  other  hoc 

Countries. 
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Countries.  Before  the  Fruit  is  ripe  it  is  fome- 
tliing  aftringent,  but  when  thoroughly  mature  it 
is  of  the  Nature  of  the  Fig,  and  fometimes  ufed  in 
Cataplafms,  as  Figs  arc  ;  but  they  arc  fcldom  feen 
in  Prcfcriptions  at  prefent.J 

22.  Of  Palm  Oil. 

PAlm  Oily  or  Oil  of  Senega  is  an 
unctuous  Liquor,  as  thick  as  But- 
ter, of  a  gold  colour'd  Yellow,  and  a 
Violet  or  Orrice  Smell,  efpecially  when  it  is  new 
and  right.  This  Oil  is  made  by  Dcco&ion  or 
Expreffion  from  the  Kernel  of  a  Fruit  that  grows 
by  Clufters,  of  the  Size  of  an  Egg.  The  Tree 
which  produces  this,  is  a  Sort  of  Palm  that  is 
common  in  Africk,  efpecially  at  Senega,  and  in 
BrafiL  The  Africans  make  this  Oil  in  the  fame 
Manner  as  they  nuke  Oil  of  Bay-Berries  at  Cal- 
vifpm  in  Langucdoc  ;  and  it  fcrves  them  to  cat, 
as  we  do  Butter  :  As  to  that  which  is  old  made, 
they  burn  it  in  Lamps. 

Chufe  your  Palm  Oil  freih  and  new,  of  a  good 
Smell,  and  fweet  Tafte  ;  fo  that  it  be  as  pleafant 
and  grateful  as  the  bed  frefh  Butter  we  have,  and 
of  the  higheft  Colour  you  can  get.  The  white 
Colour  it  acquires  by  Age,  lus  made  fome  People 
fanfy  that  the  Palm  Oil  is  white  :  Take  care  you 
do  not  buy  fuch  as  is  compounded  of  Wax,  Oil 
Olive,  Orrice  Powder,  and  Turmerick,  as  it 
happens  to  fome  you  may  meet  with,  where  the 
Seller  underftands  how  to  counterfeit  it  ;  but  the 
Cheat  is  eafy  to  detect  ;  becaufed  the  true  Palm 
Oil  lofes  all  its  Colour,  if  it  is  expo  fed  to  the 
Air,  which  the  Counterfeit  Oil  will  not  do  •,  be- 
fidcs,  the  true  Palm  Oil,  that  becomes  whit«,  in 
courfc  of  Time,  will  recover  its  natural  Colour, 
by  melting  it  over  a  gentle  Fire,  which  happens 
not  to  the  adulterate  Compofition.  They  ufe  this 
Oil  to  eafc  the  Gout,  and  cure  cold  Humours. 

[The  Palm  Oil  is  made  from  the  Fruit  of  the 
Palma  Guineec,  LB.  1.  369.  Palma  major 
Daflylifera  et  vinifera  Guintenjis,  Jonf.  Dendr. 
1 39.  It  grows  plentifully  wild  in  Guinea.  The 
Oil  is  good  as  a  Liniment  in  Rhcumatifms  and 
Falfies,  and  to  ftrengthen  the  Nerves.  J 

23.  Of  Cokar  Nuts. 

THESE  arc  Fruit  of  various  Sizes 
and  Shapes,  as  reprefented  in  the 
Figures  of  them,  which  arc  engrav'd 
from  the  Originals  which  I  have  in  my  Hands. 
They  arc  proper  for  feveral  Sorts  of  Works  ;  as 
Bowls,  Beads,  Snuff-Boxcs,  CfV.  The  Place  in 
Europe,  where  they  trade  moil  in  thefe  Kind  of 
Fruit,  is  at  Dieppe.    I  flwil  not  here  defcribc  the 


c/DRUGS. 

Trees  which  bear  them,  but  mall  only  fay,  that 
they  arc  different  Sorts  of  Palm  Trees  ;  but  as  fo 
many  Authors  have  treated  of  them,  I  (hall  add 
nothing  more.  The  middlc-fiVd  Cocos,  which 
we  have  from  the  Antills  I/lands,  mnkc  a  conlider- 
ablc  Trade,  and  furnifli  the  Workmen  with  con- 
fiderablc  Bufinefs,  that  deal  in  Beads  and  Snuff- 
Boxes ;  and  the  larger  Sort  is  of  fuch  vaft  Uft  in  Af- 
rick, Arabia,  and  feveral  other  Parts  of  the  World, 
that  many  Millions  fubfift  by  Means  of  it  only, 
as  it  produces  fo  many  Necellarics  of  Life  ;  which 
were  I  to  enter  into  a  Detail  of,  it  would  fwell 
this  Chapter  to  too  great  a  Bulk.  There  is  ano- 
ther Sort,  but  much  more  fcarce,  which  J.  Bau- 
binus  calls  Nux  Indica  ad  Venena  eelebrata  ;  five 
Cactus  Maladivee  ;  the  Indian  Nut,  famous  againft 
Poifon,  or  the  Maldive  Nut.  I  have  one  of  thefe, 
which  differs  from  the  common  Kind,  in  that  it  is 
more  long  fhap'd,  and  pointed,  and  has  a  browner 
Shell  :  The  high  Virtue  afcrib'd  to  this,  is  the 
Rcafon  why  it  is  fo  very  fcarce  and  rare. 

The  Cokar-Nut  grows  plentifully  in 
the  Spanijb  IVejl- Indies  ;  as  Nnu  Spain,  Lemery. 
Campechy,  Bay  ff  Mexico,  Cuba,  Hif- 
panhla,  Guatimde,  "Jamaica,  &c.  as  well  as  in 
the  Eajl- Indies.  The  Tree  afcends  direct  and 
high,  having  on  its  Top  a  Tuft  of  Palm-like 
Branches,  of  a  mod  beautiful  Figure,  bringing 
forth  monthly  Clufters  of  very  large  Nuts  ;  con- 
taining within  a  very  large  Kernel,  which  cats  as 
pleafant  as  an  Almond,  with  a  milky  Juice, 
which  is  drank  for  quenching  Third. 

The  Kernel  is  covcr'd  with  a  very  hard  Shell, 
of  which  the  Turners  make  Veflels  and  drinking 
Cups  ;  fome  fo  large  as  to  hold  a  Quart,  three 
Pints,  or  more  ;  and  the  Shell  is  covtr'd  with  a 
thick  Rind,  which  being  beaten,  becomes  hard 
like  Flax  or  Hemp,  of  which  Cloathiag  is  made, 
Cords,  Ropes,  and  the  like  ;  fo  that  the  Cokar- 
Nut  Tree  ieenn  to  be  well  provided  with  all  Ne- 
cellarics for  human  Life  ;  as  Qoathtag,  Veflels  cf 
Ufe,  Meat,  Drink,  He.    The  milky  Water, 
within  the  Nut,  is  pleafant,  both  to  quench  Thirft, 
and  aHb  to  nourifh  the  Body  ;  and  by  the  Hear  of 
Fire  it  will  thicken  into  a  Jelly,  like  a  Cuftard 
made  of  Cows  Milk  ;  otherwife  it  is  an  excellent 
pleafmg  Liquor,  cooling,  moiftcning,  and  fweeten- 
ing  the  Juices  ;  for  which  Rcafon  it  is  f.vid  to  be 
good  againft  Confumptions  and  Hcciick  Fevers, 
abating  all  preternatural,  and  irregular  Heats.  The 
Br; inches  of  the  Trees  bcin^  cut,  yield  a  p'caf  int 
I.iquur,  which  being  tiiilill'd,  gives  a  ftrong  Aqua 
VUev :  The  Kernel,  bdides  its  ferving  for  ML  at, 
yields,   by  Kxprcftton,  an  Oil,  which  is  better 
thai)  any  Oil  Olive,  not  interior  to  the  beft  Oil 
of  Sweet  Aldmonds.    Of  th :  Branches  they  make 
Houfes ;  of  the  Trunk  their  Bj.its  aid  Ships  ;  of 
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the  coarfc  Hards,  on  the  Outfules,  their  Cables  ;  fibly  it  may  fo  rtupify  them,  that  they  may  the 
and  of  the  finer  Stuff",  Sails  tor  Ships,  and  Cloth,  more  catty  be  mafler'd  and  tiJi'd  by  Mankind  : 
as  aforefaid.  It  is  alfo  mix'd  with  Paftc,  and  given  in  a  Bait  to 

[The  common  Coco  or  Cocker  Nut  is  the  Fruit    catch  Filh  withal.    It  has  been  given  inwardly, 
of  the  Palma  Indica  nucifera  Ciccys  dicla,  R.  Hift.    to  three  or  four  Grains,  for  feveral  Intentions 
2.  1356.    Palma  five  nux  Indica  vulgaris  ferens    but  is  much  better  let  alone,  fince  there  are  fo 
Coccos,  Park.  1596.    This  grows  both  in  the  £ajl    many  Remedies  that  may  be  ufed  with  kfi 
viAJVe/l  Indies.  Danger. 

The  Maldhe  Nut  is  the  Fruit  of  the  Ccccos  de  Nux  Vomica  is  a  little  flat  Fruit,  as 
Aluldiva  five  nux  Jndica  ad  Fauna  celebrata,  R. 
Hift.  2.  1 359.  Palma  Cocci fera  figura  Ovali,  C. 
B.  Pin.  509.  This  grows  only  in  the  Eajl  Indict., 
and  has  the  CharaScr  of  a  very  great  Medicine  in 
Palfies,  Epilepfies,  (Sc.  bcfidesits  Virtues  in  relift- 
ing  Poifons,  but  is  little  us'd  at  prefent.J 


Po/net. 


24.  Of  the  Vomiting-Nuts. 

TH  E  Vomiting-Nuts  are  round  flat 
Nuts,  of  the  Size  and  Shape  repre- 


round  as  a  Farthing,  downy  or  lanugi-  Ltmery. 
nous,  of  a  grcyifh  Colour,  hard  as 
Horn,  of  various  Colours  within,  fometimes  yel- 
low, fometimes  white,  and  fometimes  brown : 
Some  People  believe  this  to  be  the  Kernel  of  a 
Fruit  as  large  as  an  Apple,  that  grows  upon  a 
gnat  Piant  in  fcvcral  Parts  of  Egypt;  but  the 
Truth  is,  no  Body  as  yet  truly  knows  the  Ori- 
gine  of  the  Vomiting- Nut,  and  there  is  nothing 
to  be  depended  on  in  the  Hiftorics  concerning  it. 
Chufe  fuch  as  is  large,  clean  and  new  j  it  is  cm- 


fentcd  in  the  Figure}  they  are  of  a  ployed  chiefly  for  intoxicating  of  Birds  and  Fifb, 

greyifh  Colour  on  the  Ouuide,  and  being  flit  in  though  it  is  not  poifonous  if  given  to  Men,  but 

two,  arc  of  divers  Colours,  as  yellow,  white,  may  be  ufed  in  fmall  Quantities;  and  is  reckon'd 

brown,  (Jc.  within.    Thefc  Nuts,  according  to  deterfive,  drying,  refolutive,  being  applied  exter- 

thc  Relation  of  fomc  Perfons,  are  the  Kernel  of  nally  and  internally  :  It  is  commended  as  ufeful  to 


a  Fruit  of  the  Size  of  our  Rennet  Apples,  which 
grow  upon  a  large  Plant  in  feveral  Parts  of  Egypt, 
from  whence  come  the  Vomiting-Nuts  we  now 
fell.    The  beft  Relation  we  have  of  the  Growth 


refill  Poifon,  and  drive  away  Melancholy  an  J 
Vapours  by  Pcrfpiration. 

[The  Nux  Vomica  is  the  Seed  of  the  Nux  Vomica 
major  et  Ojficinarum.   Par.  Bat.  Prodr.  357. 


of  them,  as  well  as  their  Defcription,  is  given  Malus  malabarica  fru£lu  cortict  Amaricante  fenun$ 
by  Mr.  Paul  Hermans,  Phyfician  and  Botanift  of  piano  ccmprejji.  R.  Hift.  166 1.  Solatium  abo- 
E^yden,  one  of  the  moft  able  Men  of  his  Age.    ram  indicum  maximum  ftliis  Mnoplia  five  Nw 

peca  majoribus  fruitu  rotunda.  Breyn.  Prodr.  2. 
92. 

The  Lignum  Colubrinum  is  the  Root  of  a  fmaUef 
Species  of  this  Plant,  as  mcntion'd  before  in  it* 
proper  Place. 

It  is  probable  that  the  Nux  Vomica  become* 
a  Poifon  by  its  extreme  Bittcrnels,  which  rnuft 
make  an  infupportable  Impreflion  upon  the  ner- 
vous Syftem,  as  we  find  all  bitter  Drugs  arc 
poifonous  to  fofne  Kinds  of  Animals,  and  even 
Bitter  Almonds  to  Birds.] 


This  Relation  of  his  has  a  great  deal  of  Analogy 
with  what  I  have  fuid  of  them,  except  that  he 
fays  they  grow  in  the  Iflc  of  Ceylon,  which  may 
be,  and  yet  they  may  alfo  grow  in  Egypt,  for 
every  B.>dy  knows  die  fame  Fruit  may  grow  in 
ievcral  different  Places.  He  fays  likcwile,  that 
there  is  another  Sort  of  Nux  Vomica,  which  comes 
from  the  Iflc  of  Timor,  and  that  the  Fruit  is  four 
Times  fmalkr  than  that  of  Ceylon ;  and  that  the 
Plant  is  called  Lignum  Colubrinum. 

They  are  brought  from  Egypt,  the  Levant, 
and  Eajl-India,  and  are  generally  flat,  round, 
and  of  the  Thickncfs  of  a  Crown  Piece,  almoft 


Jike  Lupins,  but  larger,  hollowifti  on  the  one  25-  °f  the  Coculus  Indus,  or  Levant  Nut 
Side,  and  a  little  bunch'd  round  on  the  contrary  \  or  Berry. 

of.  a  greyifh  Colour,  with  a  Kind  of  Freeze,  or 

foft  Cotton,  covering  the  whole ;  but  of  fo  hard  'THE  Berries  which  we  fell  by  the 
and  horny  a  Subflrancc,  that  it  cannot  eafily  be  Name  of  the  Levant,  or  Eajlern 


beaten  into  Powder,  but  muft  be  grated,  or 
ground  in  a  Horfe-Mill :  The  chief  Ufe  of  them 
is  to  infatuate  Birds,  as  Crows,  Ravens,  Pigeons, 
lie.  It  is  faid  it  will  kill  Dogs,  Cats,  and  other 
Creatures,  if  it  be  given  mix'd  with  their  Meat : 
And  it  is  probable,  that  if  it  kills  not  fuch  Crea- 
tures as  Wolves,  Foxes,  Tygcrs,  (5V.  yet  pof- 


Peniet. 

Berry,  are  a  fmall  Fruit,  of  the  Size 
of  a  good  large  Bead,  roundifh,  and  fomcthing  of 
the  Shape  of  a  Kidney,  as  you  will  fee  rcprcfent- 
ed  in  the  Figure.  They  arc  of  a  reddilh  Colour, 
and  hang  to  the  Plant  which  bears  them,  by  a 
little  Stalk  of  the  fame  Colour.  In  thefc  Fruits 
is  found  a  little  Kernel,  which  is  divided  into  fc- 
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veral  Parts,  very  fubjccT:  to  be  worm-eaten,  and 
the  grcatcfr.  Part  of  thefe  Fruits  come  to  us,  for 
that  Reafon,  empty  ;  therefore  chufe  thofe  that 
are  heavy,  frefh,  the  higheft  colour'd,  largeft, 
and  leaft  fill'd  with  Dirt  that  may  be ;  they  arc 
ferviceabie  to  deftroy  Vermin,  being  ufually  mix'd 
witlj  Stavefacrc.  Some  Authors  alfo  fay,  that 
they  will  intoxicate  Fifli,  fo  that  they  may  be 
eafily  taken. 

There  is  another  Fruit  call'd  the  Fagara  of 
Avicenna,  which  is  almoft  like  the  Ltvant  Berry, 
or  Coculus  Indus,  and  whofc  Figure  is  (hewn  with 
that  of  the  Date,  of  which  there  are  two  Sorts. 
The  firft  is  fo  like  the  Coculus  Indus,  that  if  it 
were  not  for  a  thin  greenifh  Covering  that  it  has, 
it  wou'd  be  hard  to  diftinguifli  them.  The  fecond 
is  of  the  Figure  and  Size  of  a  Cubtb,  of  a  brown 
Colour,  and  aromatick  Smell,  and  the  Tafte  a 
little  bitter  and  piquant ;  both  partake  of  the 
Nature  of  the  Cubebs,  being  good  to  ftrengthen 
the  Stomach,  affift  Digeftion,  and  expel  Poifon. 

Some  Authors  call  the  Levant  Nut,  or  the  Co- 
tulus  Indus,  the  Bacca  Oritntaltt  ;  they  are 
Berries  brought  from  the  Eajl-Indits,  as  alfo 
from  Turky  ;  round,  and  a  little  larger  than  Bay- 
Berries,  hollow  within,  and  of  a  brownifh  Co- 
lour, or  rather  blackifh-afh  Colour  on  the  Out- 
fide  ;  having  a  white  Kernel  within,  and  of  a  hot 
Tafte,  drawing  Water  into  the  Mouth  ;  and  as 
is  reported,  grow  many  together  like  Ivy-Berries, 
yet  each  by  itfdf  on  a  Stalk.  Some  will  have 
them  to  grow  on  a  Kind  of  Night-Shade,  others 
rm  a  Kind  of  Tithymal  or  Spurge ;  but  the  Truth 
is  fcarcely  yet  known :  They  are  chiefly  ufed  for 
Baits  to  catch  Fifli  withal,  or  in  a  Powder  to  kill 
Lice  and  Vermin  in  Children's  Heads. 

[The  Coceulus  Indus  is  the  Fruit  of  the  Solatium 
racemefum  Indicum  arbor t ferns,  Cocculos  Indss  ferens. 
R.  Hilt.  115.  Arbor  indica  Coculos  indices  ferens. 
Breyn.  Prodr.  2. 19.  it  is  common  \t\Malabar.  Four 
Grains  of  this  Fruit  taken  inwardly,  caufc  Hick- 
ups,  Naufea's  and  Faintings,  and  a  larger  Dofe 
is  poifonous.  The  Powder,  mix'd  with  Hour 
and  New  Cheefe,  intoxicates  Filh  fo,  that  they 
may  be  taken  with  the  Hand.  Some  People  are  afraid 
of  eating  fuch  Fifli ;  but  Experience  has  prov'd 
that  their  Apprehenfions  arc  without  Foundation. 

The  Fagara  is  the  Cubtbis  Affinis  Fagara  ma- 
jor. C.  B.  Pin.  412.  Fagara  feu  Cayulcna  Lu- 
■zonis.  Com.  Syll.  74.  Thefe  are  brought  to  us 
from  the  Philippine- Ijkmds ;  but  feldom  ufed  in 
Medicine.] 

26.  Of  Caflia. 

WE  have  four  Kinds  of  Caffia, 
I.  That  of  the  Levant.  2.  That 
of  Egypt.    3.  That  of  Brazil  i  and 
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4.  The  IJlond  Caffia  :  They  are  all  the  Fruits  or 
Pods  of  different  Species  of  the  fame  Tree,  which 
have  I/eaves  fome  longer  fome  fhorter,  and  yel- 
low Flowers.  The  fir"-  and  molt  efteem'd  is 
that  of  the  Ltvant.  Thw  Caffia  grows  plentifully 
in  feveral  Parts  thereof,  from  whence  it  is  now 
brought  by  the  Way  of  Marf, tiles.  The  Leaves 
of  this  are  green,  and  the  Flowers  yellow.  f 

Chufe  this  Caffia  frclh,  in  thick  Pieces,  that 
arc  heavy,  not  hollow,  of  a  brown  Colour, 
whofc  Bark  appears  fine  and  white  within,  and 
fuch  as  is  furnifh'd  with  a  black  Pulp,  and  a 
white  hard  Stone  or  Kernel  in  Form  of  a  Heart. 
This  Pulp  ought  to  be  fweet,  without  being 
either  (harp  or  mufty,  and  fuch  as  will  eafily  fe- 
paratc  from  the  Pod.  Beware  that  the  Pods  be 
not  knotty  or  crooked,  but  even,  and  fuch  as 
will  not  (hake  or  rattle.  Some  will  have  it,  that 
the  true  W ay  of  diftinguifljing  the  Ltvant  Caffia, 
is  by  a  Ridge  that  runs  the  Lengthway  of  the 
Pods  ;  which  neverthelefs  is  no  general  Rule,  be- 
caufe  there  are  Pods  with  this  Mark  frequently 
met  with  in  the  Antilles,  or  IVeftern-Iflands.  The 
heft  Way  is  to  take  that  of  Marfeillcs,  becaufe 
there  is  none  comes  that  Way  but  from  the  Levant 
and  Egypt. 

27.  Of  Egyptian  Caflia. 

TH  E  Egyptian  Caffia  is  a  Fruit  like  the  for- 
mer, only  that  it  is  thinner,  and  a  great  deal 
tenderer.  The  Tree  that  bears  this  Caffia  grows 
to  a  prodigious  Size ;  it  is  as  large  as  any  Tree 
we  have  in  France,  and  differs  not  from  the  for- 
mer but  as  the  Leaves  arc  much  fmaller.  They 
meet  with  fuch  vaft  Quantities  of  thefe  Trees 
throughout  Egypt,  that  the  Caffia  they  produce 
goes  for  almoft  nothing  there,  efpccially  at  Grand 
Cairo.  The  Egyptian  Caffia  Ihould  be  chofen  as 
that  of  the  Levant;  it  Ibou'd  be  fuch  as  wQI 
break  under  the  Thumb  in  cleaning.  The  Levan- 
tines and  Egyptians  make  a  Confection  of  the 
Caffia,  while  frefh,  which  they  keep  to  loofen  the 
Belly,  it  being  a  Medicine  very  convenient,  and 
cafy  to  take.  The  Caffia  Confeit  ought  to  be 
new,  and  neither  aigre  nor  mufty.  Sdme  People 
ufe  it  here,  in  Imitation  of  the  People  of  the  Le- 
vant, to  keep  the  Body  open. 

23.  Of  Brazil  Caflia. 

*"pHIS  grows  in  Brazil,  on  Trees  whofe 
*■  Leaves,  Flowers,  and  Fruit,  arc  as  in  the 
Figure  reprefented.  The  Caffia  which  thefc 
Trees  produce  is  fo  large,  that  if  I  had  not  fecn 
a  Piece  in  M.  Teumefjrt's  Hands  of  about  a  Foot 
and  a  bait"  long,  and  the  Thickncli  of  a  Man's 
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Wrifr,  I  cou'd  not  have  believ'd  that  there  was 
any  Caffia  fo  thick.  But  this  Fruit  is  of  little 
Ufc  :  But  the  Caffia  wc  have  the  grcatcft  Deal- 
ings in,  is  that  wc  have  from  the  American 
Iftands. 
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29.  Of  the  Ifland  Caffia. 

H  E  Caffia  of  the  Ifles  is  that  which  at  pre- 
fcut  is  moil  ufed,  and  h  a  Fruit  of  the  fame 
Nature  with  the  former ;  all  the  Difference  is  ac- 
cording to  the  Places  where  it  grows.  The  An- 
titttt  arc  fo  full  of  thefe  Trees,  that  the  Caffia  of 
thofc  Parti  cofts  them  nothing  but  the  Trouble  of 
gathering.  It  is  the  Profit  or  Perquifitc  of  the 
Seamen  who  gather  it,  and  Mow  it  at  the  Bottom 
of  the  Ship  and  arnongft  other  Goods ;  which  is 
the  Reafon  why  it  oftentimes  comes  fo  dirty,  be- 
ing full  of  Sugar  and  Filth  that  it  gathers  from 
the  other  Ladings  in  the  Ship :  Chufc  fuch  as 
comes  ncarcft  to  the  Fincnefs  and  Goodncfs  of 
the  Levant  Caffia  that  you  can  get. 

Schroder  fays,  that  which  comes  frotnBrazil purge* 
more  in  one  Ounce,  than  than  that  from  Egypt 
in  two  ;  yet  that  brought  from  the  Eaji- India  and 
by  the  Levant ;  is  accounted  the  beft.  That  from 
the  IVeJl- Indies  is  generally  large  and  thick  rindeJ, 
and  m>t  fo  pulpy,  and  therefore  worth  much  lei's 
than  the  Eaji- India.  The  Pulp  gently  loofins 
the  Belly,  and  brings  forth  the  Excrements  with- 
out griping  ;  it  is  temperate  in  refpeel  of  Heat  or 
Cold,  and  moderately  moift.  It  is  good  for 
fuch  as  are  troubled  with  Fevers,  the  Pleurify, 
or  any  Inflammation  of  the  Liver  or  Spleen,  be- 
ing mix'd  with  Water,  and  Drinks  of  a  cooling 
Nature.  It  is  good  to  cleanfe  the  Reins  and  Ure- 
ters, to  bring  forth  Gravel  and  Stone,  if  drank 
in  a  Decoction  of  Ciccn,  Parflcy-Roots  and  Li- 
quorice. It  is  extracted  by  forcing  the  Pulp, 
taken  out  of  the  Cane,  t'nrough  a  Sieve,  under 
which  is  a  VcflLl  of  hot  Water,  that  by  the  Help 
of  the  Vapours,  the  Pulp  being  ftirr'd  about  in 
the  Sieve,  may  the  eaftcr  pafs  thorough,  when 
hot ;  you  ought  to  extract  it  but  juft  at  the  Time 
of  ufing,  becaufe  it  grow?  four  with  keeping. 
There  arc  fcvcral  compound  Extracts  of  it,  ac- 
cording to  the  Nature  of  the  Occafion. 

Caffia  fi/lula  Alcxatulrina,  five  purgans, 
Lemery.  or  Canna  fljlula,  is  a  Pod,  the  Length 
ufually  of  a  Man's  Arm,  thicker  than 
one's  Thumb,  and  slmoft  round  or  cylindrick, 
woody,  of  a  blackifh  Cc-taur.  The  Bark  is  ns 
hard  as  Wood,  compofed  of  two  Parts,  equally 
jr.in'd  together,  which  cannot  be  feparatcd  but 
hy  breaking  their  Junctures.  The  Hollows  or 
Cells  are  divided  by  thin  Partitions,  but  very  hard 
ones  ;  and  are  fill'd  with  a  Pulp  or  Subftancc  like 
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Marrow,  that  is  liquid,  black,  and  as  fwcet  as 
Sugar.  Each  of  thefc  Cells  coniains  a  thick  Seed, 
like  a  tittle  Pea,  Fat,  and  almoft  round,  of  a  yel  - 
low Colour.  This  Pod  is  the  Fruit  of  a  large 
thick  Tree  which  grows  in  Egypt,  the  Indies  and 
fcvcral  other  Parts  of  the  world  ;  the  green 
Leaves  much  refemblc  thofc  of  the  Walnut-tree  ; 
the  Flowers  grow  in  Numbers  upon  one  Stalk, 
compofed  each  of  five  Leaves,  difpofed  in  a 
Circle,  of  a  yellow  Colour. 

When  the  Flowers  arc  fallen,  the  Caffia  Stick* 
grow  out  and  harden  themfelves,  fo  that  they 
break  one  againft  the  other,  when  the  Wind  is 
ftrong,  and  make  fuch  a  Noife,  that  they  may  be 
heard  two  Leagues  round.  The  beft  Caffia  i> 
that  which  comes  from  the  Levant ;  but  it  is  fo 
dear  and  fcarce  in  France,  cfpccially  in  War-time, 
that  wc  are  obliged  to  make  ufc  commonly  of 
fuch  as  comes  from  Egypt  and  the  Antilles  ;  that 
of  the  Levant  and  Egypt  is  brought  to  u3  by  the 
Way  of  Marfeilles,  but  the  others  by  Dieppe* 
Rechelle,  Sec. 

[It  is  to  the  Arabians  we  owe  the  Knowledge 
of  this  Medicine;  for  neither  the  Greeks  nor  Ro- 
mans knew  any  Thing  of  it.  The  Tree  which 
produces  it  is  the  Caffia  fiflula  vulgaris  flare  lutei. 
Brcyn.  Prodr.  2.  26.  Arbor  Caffiam  folutivam 
fererts.  Bont.  [Of.  It  is  common  as  well  in 
Egypt  as  in  both  the  Ea/l  and  Wcjl- Indies. 

The  Alexandrian  Caffia  is  the  beft,  but  is  very 
fcarce:  What  we  ufe  now  is  the  American, 
which  is  more  acrid  and  griping  than  the  Alexan- 
drian ;  not  that  it  is  the  Fruit  of  a  different  Tree, 
for  the  Tree  that  produces  Caffia  is  the  fame  in 
all  Places ;  but  the  different  Degrees  of  Heat 
make  a  Difference  in  the  Fruit,  for  the  Trees 
that  now  flour  ifh  HI  America,  were  firft  tranf- 
plantcd  from  the  Levant,  which  is  a  Proof  of  the 
Truth  of  this. 

The  Brazil  Caffia  is  aftringent  while  green, 
but  purges  twice  as  ftrongly  as  any  other  Kind 
when  ripe.  The  great  Value  of  Caffia  is,  that  it 
is  a  proper  Purge  in  all  Inflammatory  Cafes, 
which  cannot  b:  faid  of  any  other  known  Ca- 
thartick.J 

30.  Of  Tamarinds. 

rAmarinds  are  a  {harp  acrid  Fruit, 
which  arc  brought  from  the  Levant,  Pomst. 
fometimcs  in  Bunches,  but  more  com- 
monly freed  from  their  Stalks.    Tbc  Tree  whick 
bears  them  has  very  fmall  Leaves  ;  after  which 
come  white  Flowers,  almoft  like  Orange  Flowers, 
from  whence  arife  Hufks  that  are  green  at  firft, 
and  grow  brown  as  they  ripen,  when  the  Inhabi- 
T  2  turns 
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tants  of  thofe  Part£  gather  them  in  Gutters,  anJ 
dry  them  a  little  before  they  are  lent  hither. 

Chufc  your  Tamarinds  fat  or  oily,  frefh,  of  a 
Jet  Black,  and  a  fharp  pleafant  Tafte,  and  fuch 
as  have  not  been  laid  in  a  Cellar,  which  may  he 
known  by  their  too  great  Moifturc,  their  Smell 
of  the  Vault,  and  their  Kernels  being  fwell'd. 
Avoid  fuch  as  are  adulterated  with  Mobiles,  Sugar 
and  Vinegar.  They  are  much  ufed  in  Medicine, 
becaufe  of  their  cooling  purgative  Quality,  and 
arc  Ingredients  in  many  Officinal  Compofitions. 

There  grow  a  great  many  Tamarind  Trees  at 
Senega,  where  the  Negroes  make  the. Fruit  into 
Cakes,  after  they  have  ffoncd  them  and  freed 
them  from  their  little  Sulks,  which  they  make 
frequent  life  of  to  quench  their  Thirft.  Thefe 
Tamarind  Cakes  are  very  fcarcc  in  France.  They 
cleanfe  Tamarinds  like  Cajjia,  and  with  Sugar 
make  a  Confection  of  them,  which  is  not  un- 
pleafant. 

Tamarinds,  or  Oxyphamica,  is  a  Fruit 
Lemerj.  about  the  length  of  one's  Finger,  as 
broad  and  thick  as  the  Thumb,  cover'd 
with  a  green  Bark  at  the  Beginning,  but  that 
grows  brown  as  it  ripens,  and  is  fo  tender  that 
it  eafily  falls  off  or  fcpa  rates.  The  Fruit  affords 
a  black,  fourifh,  or  fharp  Pulp,  that  is  grateful 
to  the  Tafte  ;  it  hangs  by  long  Fibres,  or  woody 
Strings,  form'd  in  the  Nature  of  a  Bunch.  They 
take  this  Pulp  from  the  Seeds  as  they  do  that  of 
Ceffie.  r 

The  Tree  which  bears  the  Tamarinds  is  call'd 
Tamarindus,  by  Gerard,  Parkinfon,  Bauhinus  and 
Ray ;  or  Siliqua  Arabica,  qua  Tamarindus  ;  or 
Balam  Pulli,  feu  Mederatn  Pulii.  It  is  as  big  as 
an  Afh  or  Chcrry-Trce.  The  Trunk  is  laige, 
cover'd  with  a  thick  Afh-colour'd  Bark.  The 
Wood  is  hard,  the  Branches  furnifh'd  with  a 
great  many  Leaves,  like  thofe  of  Fern,  long  as 
one's  Hand,  compofed  of  fcvcral  fmall  Leaves, 
ranged  on  each  Side,  hard,  nervous,  or  ftringy, 
green,  of  a  pleafant  Tafte.  The  Flowers  furing 
from  Wings  of  Leaves  join'd  eight  or  ten  to- 
gether, like  thofe  of  the  Orange ;  whitc-coloui 'd, 
ftrip'd  with  red  Veins.  The  Roots,  are  long, 
Urge  and  red.  This  Tree  grows  in  feveral  Parts 
of  India ,  as  Cambaya ,  Senega ,  I4c.  The 
Leaves  are  proper  for  quenching  Thirft,  and  tool- 
ing in  burning  Fevers,  being  taken  in  Decoc- 
tion. 

The  Indians  kparate  the  Tamarinds  from  tlic 
Bark  and  the  Bunch,  after  having  dried  them  a 
little  ;  we  have  theni  frequently  among  us  hang- 
ing one  to  another.  Chufc  the  neweft,  tliat  are 
hard  as  Paftc,  pulp)',  black,  of  a  fharpilh  grateful 
Tafte  and  vinous  Smell.  They  yield  a  good  deal 
of  acid  Salt,  Oil  and  Flegm  j  are  deterfivc,  gent- 
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Iy  laxative  and  aftringent.  They  allay,  by  their 
Sharpnefs,  the  too  great  Motion  of  the  Humours, 
abate  feverifh  Heat,  cool,  and  quench  Thirft. 
They  arc  given  in  continual  Fevers  and  Loofencfs, 
being  taken  in  Decoclion,  Bolus,  &c.  or  a  Pulp 
may  be  made,  as  of  Cajfu.  Dofc  from  an  Ounce 
to  two.  It  ftrengthens  the  Stomach,  creates  an 
Appetite,  refifts  vomiting  and  cuts  tough  P'legm. 
An  Extract  is  made  thus :  Take  Tamarinds,  boil 
them  in  fair  Water,  ftrain,  clarify  with  the  White 
of  an  Egg,  and  thicken  by  confuming  the  Water 
to  a  due  Confiftence.  Dofc  from  two  Drams  to 
half  an  Ounce.  It  cools  Inflammations  of  the 
Stomach  and  Liver,  Reins,  Back  and  fcminal 
Vcfl'els  ;  is  good  in  Catarrhs,  Rheums,  Erup- 
tions of  the  Skin,  fait  and  fharp  Humours,  St.  An- 
thony's  Fire,  & c. 

[Tamarinds  are  the  Fruit  of  the  Tamarindus, 
Rai.  Hift.  2.  1748.  Tamarindus  Derelftde  Prtf- 
peri  Alpini.  Breyn.  Prodr.  1.  51.  The  Tree 
is  common  in  Arabia  and  in  both  the  Indies. 

What  we  ufc  in  Medicine  is  the  blackifh  Pulp 
taken  out  of  the  Pod  of  this  Tree,  which  is  fome- 
thing  like  a  Bean  ;  this  Pulp  lies  between  two 
Shells,  one  of  which  is  woody  and  the  other  mem- 
branous. We  owe  the  Knowledge  of  this  alfb 
to  the  Arabians ;  for  neither  the  Greeks  nor  Ro- 
mans knew  any  thing  of  it.  The  Pulp  is  very 
properly  mix'd  with  CaJJia  as  a  Purge,  and  may 
be  given  alone  as  an  Alterative.  It  is  very  proper 
to  be  mix'd  in  Juleps,  t*f.  to  quench  Thirft  in 
Fevers.  J 

31.  Of  Myrobalans. 

Yrohalans  arc  a  Fruit  of  the  Bignefi  of  a 
Plum,  which  are  brought  to  us  dry  from 
feveral  Parts  of  the  Eajl-India.  There  are  five 
Kinds  of  them  ;  the  Citrine,  the  Indian,  the 
ChttuUd,  the  Belierici,  and  the  EmUici. 

32.  Of  Citrine  Myrobalans. 

THE  Citrine,  or  yellow  Myrobalans, 
are  Fruit  which  grow  in  feveral  Pamel. 
Parrs  of  the  Indies,  cfpecially  about  Ba- 
tacala  and  Goa.    When  thefe  Fruit  are  ripe  they 
are  of  the  Figure  or  Llkenefs  of  the  Mirabel 
Plum,  endofuig  a  Stone.    The  Indians  candy 
this  Fruit  while  green,  as  we  do  Plums,  and  they 
fcrve  to  loofen  the  Bowels.    The  Portugaefe  and 
Dutch  bring  us  thu  Fruit  thus  candied  for  the  fame 
Purpofe  ;  but  the  grcateft  Quantity  is  broosht  us 
dry,  which  the  Apothecaries  keep  fur  feveral  Ca- 
hnical  Compofitions,  utter  the  Stone  is  taken  out. 
Chufe  your  Citrine  Afyrabalam  of  a  reddifh  Yel- 
low, long,  well  fed,  heavy,  and  hud  to  break, 
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of  an  aftringent  difegreeabfe  Tafte ;  and  beware 
of  being  impos'd  upon  by  any  of  the  other  four 
Sorts,  to  wit,  the  Indian,  Chebulick,  Emblick, 
or  Bellerick. 

23-0/  Indian  Myrobalans. 

TJHE  Indian  Myrobalans  are  a  fmall  long 
Fruit,  of  the  Size  of  a  Child's  Finger  End, 
black  without  and  within,  without  Stone,  and 
very  hard,  that  are  brought  from  the  Eajl-Indies, 
where  they  grow  in  great  Quantities,  and  from 
whence  they  take  their  Name.  The  Tree  which 
b?ars  thcfe  has  I/caves  like  a  Willow,  after  which 
comes  Fruit  of  the  Size  and  Shape  of  a  Spanijh 
Olive,  which  arc  green  at  the  Beginning,  and 
grow  browner  as  they  ripen,  and  blacken  in 
drying.  As  we  have  them  now  brought  to  us, 
they  are  hard,  and  black  as  Ebony.  Chufc  thofe 
that  are  well  fed,  dry,  blackifh,  of  a  fharpifh 
aftringent  Tafte,  and  the  hcavicft  you  can  get. 

34.  Of  Chebulick  Myrobalans. 

•  * 

THE  Chtbulick  Myrobalans,  or  thofe  call'd 
Quebuli,  are  a  Fruit  very  like  the  Citrine, 
except  that  they  are  bigger,  blacker  and  longer. 
The  Tree  which  bears  them  is  as  high  as  an 
Apple-Tree,  and  has  Leaves  like  the  Peach,  with 
Star-Flowers  of  a  reddifli  Colour.  Thcfe  Sorts 
of  Trees  are  met  with  about  Bengal,  where  they 
grow  without  Culture.  Chufc  thcfe  Myrobalans 
flefliy,  the  leaft  wrinkled  and  black  that  is  pof- 
fiblc,  fuch  as  are  refinous  within,  of  a  brown 
Colour,  and  fuch  as  have  an  aftringent  and  bit- 
tcrifh  Tafte. 

35.  Of  Bellerick  Myrobalans. 

TH  E  Bellerick  Myrslafans  arc  a  fmall  Fruit  of 
the  Bigncfs  of  a  Nutmeg,  of  a  reddifti  Yel- 
low without  and  yeUowifh  within,  in  which  is  a 
Stone  fupply'd  with  a  Kernel  of  no  Virtue.  The 
Tree  which  bears  thcfe  is  large,  and  has  Leaves 
like  thofe  of  the  Bay-Tree.  The  Fruit  is  faften'd 
to  the  Branches  in  Shape  of  little  Gourds,  of  a 
yellow  Colour.  Thcfe  ought  to  be  chofen  well 
fed  and  new,  fmooth,  high  colour'd,  and  of  aji 
at'.ringent  Tafte 

36.  Of  the  Emblick  Myrobalans. 

TH  E  Emblick  Myrobalans  arc  a  blackifti  rough 
Fruit,  of  the  Bigncfs  of  Galls,  cafy  to  divide 
into  Quarters  ;  foY  which  Rcafon  almoft  all  we 
have  brought  arc  after  this  Manner.    The  Trees 
.  that  bear  them  arc  as  hi^h  as  the  P-lm,  and  the 
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Leaves  are  almoft  like  the  Fern.  Chufc  fuch  as 
arc  lcaft  fill'd  with  Stones  and  other  Trafti,  which 
they  are  verv  fubjeel  to;  but,  on  the  contrary, 
the  moft  fiefhy  and  bLickcft  you  can  meet  with. 
The  Indians  do  not  ufe  the  Emblick  Myrobalans, 
either  candied  or  raw,  as  the  other  four  Kinds,  ex- 
cept fomctimes  while  they  arc  unripe,  for  their 
Tartnefs ;  but  they  employ  them  to  dye  Skins 
green,  as  the  Leathcr-drcflers  do  Sumach,  and 
alfo  to  make  Ink.  Some  bold  that  all  the  Myro- 
balans grow  upon  one  and  the  fame  Tree,  which 
is  far  from  Truth,  as  I  have  {hewn  ;  for,  though 
they  all  grow  in  the  Ea/l-  Indies,  fome  of  them 
grow  fifty  Leagues  from  one  another.  The  Ci- 
trine Myrobalans,  which  the  Indians  call  Arare, 
purge  Bile :  The  Indian,  which  thofe  People  call 
Rezenuale,  and  Bellaris  Gotin,  purge  Melancho- 
ly :  The  Emblick,  call'd  Annual  by  the  Indians, 
and  the  Chebulick,  Areca,  purge  Flegm  :  Befides 
thefe  five  Species  of  Myrobalans,  ufed  fomctimes 
in  Pharmacy  after  tlic  Stones  are  taken  out,  there 
there  is  alfo  a  forth  Kind  of  Myrebalan,  call'd 
Dieacqut-Nut,  which  rcfemblc  Citrine  Myrobalatt 
in  Figure  and  Size,  but  is  black.  This  Kind, 
however,  is  never  brought  to  us, 

Myrobalani,  or  Myrobalanes,  are  a 
Fruit  the  Thickncfs  of  a  Prune,  which  L emery. 
arc  brought  to  us  from  India  dry.  There 
are  five  Kinds  of  them  ;  the  beft  call'd  Myrobalans 
Citrini ;  the  fecond  Myrobalani  Indies ;  the  third, 
Chebuli ;  the  fourth,  Emblici ;  the  fifth,  Btlleriti, 
The  Citrine,  or  yellow  Sort,  are  fmall,  oblong 
or  oval,  of  the  Size  of  an  Olive,  or  a  little  bigger, 
raifed  on  feveral  Sides,  containing  each  a  longiftt 
Stone.  They  grow  upon  a  Tree  refembling  a 
Prune  or  Plum,  but  that  bears  Leaves  like  a  Ser- 
vice-Tree. It  grows  without  Management  or 
Care  in  India,  and  particularly  near  Goa.  This 
Kind  of  Myrobalan  is  the  moft  ufed  of  all  the 
Sons  in  Phyfick.  It  ought  to  be  chofen  flefhy, 
heavy,  hard,  of  a  reddifh  yellow  Colour,  and  an 
unpleafant  aftrinsent  Tafte. 

Myrobalani  Indict  five  nigri,  five  Damafrii,  the 
Indian,  or  black  Myrobalans,  are  an  oblong 
Fruit,  of  the  Size  of  a  fmall  Acorn,  rough  and 
ridged  lengthways,  of  four  or  five  Sides,  very  hard, 
hollow  within,  and  void  of  a  Stone.  TKey  grow 
upon  a  Tree  whole  Leav  es  arc  like  thofe  of  the 
Willow. 

Myrobalani  Chebuli,  QuebuU,  Chefuli,  Cefuli, 
or  Chebulick  Myrobalans,  are  a  Fruit  like  Dates, 
oblong  and  ftiarp,  or  pointed  at  the  End  which 
grows  to  the  Tree,  having  five  Corners  or  Ridges, 
of  a  yellowifh  brown  Colour.  They  grow  upon 
a  large  Tree  like  a  Plum-Tree,  in  India,  without 
Culture.  The  Leaves  are  like  thofe  of  the  Peach- 
Tree  j  the  Flowers  fcrm'd  S:ar-wifc,  ofaCc- 
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lour  tending  to  Red.  Make  choice  of  large, 
flcfiSy,  hard  Chebule  Myrobalans,  of  a  dark  yel- 
low Colour,  and  an  aftringent  Taftc,  inclining  to 
bitter. 

Myrsbalani  Emblici,  Embelgi,  Embltgi,  Am- 
begi,  Dyfeni,  or  Emblici  Myrobalans,  arc  a  Fruit 
that  are  almoft:  round,  and  about  the  Size  of  a 
Gall -Nut,  rough  on  the  Outfide,  and  ridg'd  on 
the  fix  Sides,  of  a  dark  brown  Colour,  contain- 
ing each  a  thick  Nut,  like  a  Filbert,  rais'd  on  fix 
Corners,  of  a  yellow  Colour.  The  Fruit  grows 
upon  a  Tree  of  the  Height  of  a  Palm,  having 
long  Leaves  ait  final  1  and  indented  like  the  Ferns; 
we  have  thefe  brought  to  us  cut  in  Quarters,  fe- 
parated  from  the  Stone,  and  dried.  You  ought 
to  chufe  them  clean,  without  Shells,  blackifh 
without,  grey  within  ;  of  an  aftringent  Taftc, 
attended  with  a  little  Sharpnefs.  'The  Indians  dye 
Skins  and  make  Ink  with  them. 

Myrobalani  Bellerici,  Bellcregi,  Bellegu,  or  Bel- 
lerick  Myrobalaus,  are  Fruit  of  the  Size  of  the 
common  Sort,  oval,  or  almoft  round,  hard,  yel- 
low, more  united,  and  let's  angular,  or  comcr'd, 
than  the  others,  containing  each  an  oblong  Stone, 
or  Nut,  as  long  as  an  Olive  ;  the  Stone  enclofes 
a  little  Kernel.  The  Tree  that  bears  this  has 
Leaves  like  the  Bay,  and  is  as  big  as  a  Plum- 
Trcc.  All  thefe  Sorts  of  Fruit  yield  a  great  deal 
of  cflential  Salt  and  Oil,  a  moderate  Quantity  of 
Earth  and  Flcgm  :  They  arc  all  gently  purgative 
nnd  aftringent,  fomething  like  Rhubarb  ;  but  the 
■Citrine  Kind  are  eftcem'd  more  particularly  for 

{mrging  the  bilious  Humours  ;  the  Indian  the  Mc- 
ancholy,  and  the  others  for  the  Serous  and  Fleg- 
matick.  They  may  be  given  from  fix  Drams  to 
double  th:  Quantity,  cither  in  Pills,  a  Deception 
in  Wine,  or  an  Extract  made  of  the  pulpy  Part, 
by  keeping  them  in  Wine,  then  ftraining  out  the 
Jnfufion,  and  infpiflating,  or  thickning,  to  a  Con- 
fidence. 

|"  Many  have  been  of  Opinion  that  the  Citrine 
and  Chtbule  Myrobalans  were  the  fame  Fruit,  on- 
ly in  different  Degrees  of  Maturity,  the  Citrine 
being  fuch  as  were  gathcr'd  before  they  were  ripe, 
and  the  Qubulc  fuch  as  were  fuffer'd  to  remain 
on  the  Tree  'till  pcrfeclly  mature  :  Others  have 
thought  all  the  Kinds  to  he  produced  by  the  fame 
Tree  ;  but  the  Truth  certainly  is,  that  they  are 
the  Fruit  of  five  entirely  different  Trees. 

The  Citrine  is  the  Fruit  of  the  Myrobalanifcra 
Sorbi  foliis.    Joni*.  DcnJr.  83. 

The  Indian  is  the  Fruit  of  the  Myrobalanifcra 
Salicis  folio.    Jonf.  Den  Jr.  82. 

The  Chehnle,  of  the  Myrobalanifcra  Pcrfica: 
/slit.    Jonf.  Den  Jr.  83. 

The  Bellerici,  of  the  Myrohihnifcra  Lauri 
fslio  jubcinertc.o.    Jonf.  Dcndr.  84. 
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And  the  Emblici%  of  the"  My  rsbalanif era  foliis 
tninutim  ineifts.  Jonf.  Dcndr.  83.  Cama  mdica 
arbcrta  Zanon.  Myrobalanus  tmblica  foliis  St- 
turidacee.    Brcyn.  Prodr.  2.  74. 

The  Bengal  Bean,  fomctimcs  ufcJ  in  Medicine 
as  an  Aftringent,  is  no  other  than  the  Fruit  of  the 
Citrine  Myrobalane,  hurt  while  young  by  the 
Puncture  of  an  Inlctf,  and  growing  by  that  Means 
of  an  uncommon  Shape,  as  Plums,  ifc*  will 
with  us. J 

37.  Of  the  Arcca. 
'THE  Areca  is  fuppofed  to  he  the 
*    Fruit  of  a  Kind  of  Palm -Tree  of  Pomet. 
that  Name.    This  Fruit  is  alfo  cali'd 
Fanfel,  the  Eajl  Indians  make  a  great  deal  of 
Ufe  of  it:   It  is  of  various  Shapes,  fomctimcs 
roundifh,  but  flat  at  the  End,  fomuimcs  oblong  ; 
and  there  is  befides  a  Kind  that  is  (lender  and  black, 
very  hard,  and  of  an  infipid  Taftc.    They  feldotn 
fend  us  the  Areca  with  its  outer  Subftance  ;  and 
what  we  have  of  it  is  fo  bard,  that  if  all  Accounts 
did  not  allure  us  of  it  we  could  hardly  conceive 
it  could  he  eatable.    The  Areca  is  generally  c.;!i'd 
Mut ;  it  however  is  only  a  Kernel,  commonly  of 
the  Shape  of  a  Coat  Button,  but  fomething  more 
pointed,  and  is  marbled  within  with  black  and 
white  Veins  like  a  Nutmeg.    The  Subftance  is  fo 
hard  that  it  is  like  Horn. 

The  Indians  make  a  Kind  of  Confecl  of  the 
Areca,  Betel,  and  Oyfter-Shells  burnt,  which  is 
in  great  Ufe  among  them.  So  many  Authors  have 
given  the  Preparation  of  this  Mixture  that  I  fliall 
not  repeat  it  here. 

The  Tree  which  bears  the  Areca  is  figur'd  in 
the  fame  Plate  with  the  Peppers.  * 

Areca  Palmer  Species.  Scalig.  Areca 
five  Fanfel  Cluf.  in  Can.  Ludg.  Palnia  Lemery. 
cujus  fruclus  Jeffilis  Fanfel  dicttur.  A- 
vcllana  Indica.  The  Palm,  whofc  Fruit  is  cali'd 
Fanfel,  or  the  Indian  Filbert,  is  a  Species  of  the 
Palm-Tree,  very  high  and  ftrcight,  that  grows  in 
Malabar,  and  fcvcral  other  Parts  of  India.  The 
Flowers  are  fmall,  white  and  almoft  without 
Smell ;  the  Fruit  is  of  an  oval  Figure,  the  Size  of 
a  Nut,  having  a  green  Bark,  or  Peel,  at  fiift, 
which  becomes  very  yellow  as  it  ripens,  (oft  and 
very  h::iry.  The  Bark,  or  Rind,  being  taken 
away,  there  appears  a  Fruit  the  Size  of  a  Filbert, 
fomctimcs  half  round,  fomctimcs  pyramidal  ; 
which  being  broken,  rcfcmblcs  that  of  a  Nutmeg 
in  Fincnefs. 

The  Fruit  which  the  Indians  call  Chofool,  not 
being  as  yet  half  ripe,  make  thofc  that  eat  it  giddy 
;tnJ  drunk :  When  ripe  it  is  infipid  and  aftringent. 
They  reduce  it  to  Powder  after  having  dried  it  in 
the  Sun,  and  having  mix'd  it  with  Beetle,  burnt 
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Oyftcr-Shells,  Camphirc,  Aloes  Wood,  and  a 
little  Ambcrgreafe,  they  form  all  into  Troches, 
which  they  chew  in  their  Mouths  to  make  them 
/pit  and  purge  the  Head. 

[The  Artca  is  the  Fruit  of  the  Palma  Arecifera 
nucleo  vtrficolore  nuci  mofebata  fimili,  Par.  Bat. 
Pr.  361.  Palma  fanfelif era.  Jonf.  Dendr.  151. 
The  jjruit  is  never  ufed  with  us,  but  its  infpiflatcd 
Juice  is  what  we  call  Ttrra  Japonica ,  to  be  treat- 
ed of  hereafter.] 

33.  Of  Coloquintida. 

COloquintida  is  a  Fruit  of  the  Size  of 
our  Rhennet  App'c,  that  grows  upon 
a  climbing  or  viny  Plant,  tint  has  green 
Leaves,  very  like  thofc  of  the  Cucumber.  The 
Fruit,  being  upon  its  Stalk,  is  of  the  Colour  of 
the  Callebajb,  and  grows  plentifully  in  feveral 
Parts  of  the  Levant,  from  whence  it  is  brought 
to  us,  freed  from  the  fine  Skin,  or  outward 
Shell,  which  is  yellow. 

Chufc  the  fintft  white  Coloquintida  Apples,  that 
are  light,  round,  and  as  little  foul  and  broken  as 
may  be.  Thofe  who  have  their  Ccloquintida  from 
Marfeilles,  or  other  Parts,  order  their  Corref- 
pondents,  if  they  wou'd  ferve  them  well,  to  rake 
care  that  the  Apples  be  not  broken,  and  the  Seed 
fliak'd  out ;  othcrwifc,  out  of  an  hundred  Weight 
of  Coloquintida  they  fhall  find  fixty  Pounds  of 
loofc  Kernels,  which  are  to  be  thrown  away. 

Coloquintida  is  one  of  the  bittercft  and  mofl 
purgative  Drugs  in  Phyfick  ;  therefore  it  ought 
not  to  be  ufed  but  with  great  Precaution,  and  ef- 
wcially  not  without  throwing  away  the  Seeds. 
*  It  li  a  ftrong  Purge,  and  is  an  Ingredient  in  many 
Compofitions.  The  Troches  of  Alhandal  made 
of  it  purge  in  a  very  fmall  Dofc,  and  an  Extract 
is  made  from  it  which  purges  ftrongly  in  three,  fix, 
twelve,  or  fifteen  Grains.  The  Confectioners 
cover  thefe  Seeds  with  Sugar,  and  fell  them  to 
catch  or  delude  Children  with.  The  Apotheca- 
ries keep  them  by  them  to  powder,  and  put  into 
their  purging  Compofitior.s,  efpcciaDy  the  com- 
mon Lenitive  Eleiluary  ;  which  is  a  great  Abufc, 
and  a  very  wicked  Pra&ice. 

Colocynthis,  vel  Cclocyntbie  fruftu  ro- 
Lemtry.  tundt  miner,  vel  Cucurbita  Sylvejlris 
fruclu  rotunda  minor  ;  The  lefl'er  Cclo- 
quintida with  the  round  Fruit,  or  the  lefler  wild 
Gourd  with  the  round  Fruit,  is  an  Indian  Vhnt 
which  bears  feveral  Stalks  that  creep  upon  the 
Ground,  hairy  and  rough.  The  Leaves  grow 
fingly,  tv'd  to  long  Stalks,  running  one  from  an- 
other, large,  im'entcd,  hairy,  rough  and  whitifh, 
cffcciaily  on  the  Outf'e,  mark'd  with  feveral 
white  Spots  j  the  Flowers  are  of  a  pale  Yellow, 
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fucceeded  by  a  fruit  about  the  Size  of  a  mode- 
rate Orange,  almoft  round,  and  naturally  pretty 
dry  and  light,  cover'd  with  a  hard  Bark,  or  en- 
tire Shell,  that  is  of  a  ycllowiffi  mining  Green. 
The  Indians  feparate,  or  pull  ofF  this  Bark,  and 
having  dry'd  the  flefhy  Part  of  the  Fruit,  they 
bring  thefe  Apples  of  ditTercnt  Sizes,  white, 
fpungy,  light,  and  of  an  intolerable  Bittcrnefs, 
which  is  what  we  call  Cokey nt hit  Ojjicinarum,  or 
the  Coloquintida  of  the  Sh.ips.  There  are  feveral 
Celb,  or  Apartments,  fiU'd  with  large  Seeds, 
like  thofc  of  Melon,  but  fliorter,  more  flelhy, 
and  a  great  deal  harder,  of  a  yellowifh  Colour, 
inclining  to  White.  They  cultivate  this  Flant  in 
feveral  Parts  of  the  Levant. 

Chufc  fuch  as  are  fine,  large,  white  Apples, 
flefhy,  well  dry'd,  light,  that  will  eafily  break, 
and  arc  very  bitter ;  they  yield  a  great  deal  of  Oil, 
together  with  volatile  and  efTential  Salt.  The  Co- 
loquintida, feparated  from  the  Seeds,  is  call'd  Pulp 
of  Coloquintida,  and  is  often  ufed  in  Phyfick  :  It 
purges  violently  by  Stool,  is  proper  to  evacuate 
the  fcrous  Humours  of  the  more  grofs  Parts  of 
the  Body,  and  is  recommended  in  the  Epilepfy, 
Apoplexy,  Lethargy,  Small-Pox,  overflowing  of 
the  Gall,  Sciatica  and  Rheumatifm:  but  ought 
never  to  be  adminiftcr'd  alone,  but  ufed  in  Com- 
pofitions, as  Pills,  ConfixStions,  Troches,  and 
the  like. 

[Co/styntb  is  the  Fruit  of  the  Colocynthis  vulgaris. 
Park.  1 6c  Colocynthis  frutlu  rotunda  minor. 
C.  B.  Pin.  313.  It  is  brought  to  us  from  AUppt 
and  the  Bland  of  Crete.  It  is  the  rougheft  Purge 
we  know  ;  taken  in  a  large  Dofe  it  not  only 
often  brings  away  pure  Blood,  but  alfo  produces 
Cholicks,  Convulsions,  Ulcers  in  the  Bowels, 
and  fatal  Hypercatharfifis.  It  is  ufed  in  Cty ftcrs 
in  Apople£tick  Cafes ;  and  mixed  with  Ox  Gall 
will  purge  Children  if  apply'd  to  the  Navel. 

There  is  a  larger  Species  of  this,  the  Colocynthis 
fruSlu  rctufu/o  major,  C.  B.  Pin.  313.  Hift.  Ox. 
2.  27.  which  is  faid  to  poflefs  the  lame  Virtues, 
but  is  never  ufed.] 

39.  Of  the  Grana  Tiglia,  or  Indian 
Kernels. 

TH  E  Grana  Tiglia  are  the  Fruit  of  a  Species 
of  the  Ricinus,  very  common  in  the  Antilles 
Wands,  which  grows  to  the  Height  of  a  Fig- 
Tree,  and  is  fomcthing  like  it  in  Figure  :  The 
Wood  is  foft  and  brittle,  the  leaves  are  fome- 
thing  like  thofc  of  the  Fig,  green,  foft,  round- 
ifh,  fet  irregularly  on  the  Branches,  and  ending 
in  three  Points.  Both  the  Wood  and  Leaves 
yield  a  milky  Juice.    The  Flowers  are  compofed 
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of  (ever*]  yell-nv  St'im'tna,  fupported  bv  a  five- 
Icav'd  green  Cup.  The  Fruit  are  of  the  Shape 
and  Size  of  a  middling  Nut ;  they  arc  green  at 
fiil>,  afterward^  ycllowiih,  and  black  when  qu'tc 
ripe .  Each  Fruit  i  »  complied  of  three  Cipfult, 
mch  including  a  white  Kernel,  cover'd  with  a 
black  cartilaginous  Film. 

The  Plant  that  pears  this  Fruit  is  call'd,  in  Mr. 
Hermans  Paradifus  Batavus,  Ricinus  arbor fruc- 
tu  glair*  Grana  Tiglia  OJJicinis  ditto,  which  figni- 
fics  the  Ricinus  with  the  frnooth  Fruit,  call'd  in 
the  Shops,  Tjle-Secd,  or  Tilli-Berries.  The 
Kcrneli  ought  to  be  chofen  frefh,  plump  and 
flefhy  ;  the  leaft  fill'd  with  Hufk%  Shells,  or 
Other  Filth  and  Dirt  that  can  be.  Take  care  that 
they  be  the  true  Nuts,  and  that  thofe  of  the  Pal- 
ma  Chrijli  be  not  impofed  upon  you  in  their 
Stead,  which  is  difficult  enough  to  diltinguifli, 
when  the  Palma .  Cbrijli  is  not  fpccklcd  ;  for 
when  it  is  fo,  you  can  fcarce  be  deceiv'd  ;  other- 
wife  when  it  carries  the  Colour  of  the  Grana  Ti- 
glia, 'tis  not  cafy  to  know  the  Difference. 

The  Ufe  of  thefe  Kernels  is  to  purge,  and  they 
arc  indeed  one  of  the  greateft  Purgatives  we  have, 
which  makes  it  that  wc  ought  not  to  meddle  with 
them,  but  with  great  Care  and  Precaution,  not 
venturing  to  adminifter  them  but  to  ftrong  and 
robuft  Bodies.  As  to  the  Quantity,  one  may 
give  foe,  eight,  or  ten  Grains  in  Weight,  accord- 
ing to  the  Conftitution.  Some  affirm  that  it  is  no- 
thing but  the  thin  Membrane,  or  Skin  that  co- 
vers the  Kernel,  which  gives  it  the  purgative 
Quality,  which  I  cannot  affirm  politively,  as  I 
am  not  quite  certain  of  the  Truth  of  it. 

Bcftdcs  thefe,  which  wc  improperly  call  the 
fmall  Kernels,  wc  fell  another  Sort,  call'd  Barbary 
Kernels,  large  Indian,  or  American  Kernels  ; 
which  are  the  Seeds  of  what  Cafpar  Bauk'mus  calls 
Ricinus  Americanus,  femint  nigra  ;  the  American 
'  Ricinus  with  the  black  Seed. 

Befidcs  thefe,  there  are  two  Sorts  of  Indian 
Kernels,  which  we  do  not  trade  in  at  all,  by  Rea- 
son of  their  great  Scarcity.  The  firfl:  are  Kernels 
of  the  Size  and  Shape  of  the  Filbert,  extremely 
white,  and  are  cover'd  with  a  hard  Shell  of  diffe- 
rent Colours  ;  to  wit,  grey  and  reddifh  ;  thefe 
grow  three  together  in  a  Shell,  of  a  triangular 
Figure  ;  the  Plant  which  produces  them  being 
call'd  Ricinus  frullu  maximt,  or  the  Ricinus  with 
the  large  Fruit. 

The  fecond  Sort  are  little  long  Kernels,  of  the 
Bigncfs  of  a  Pin's  Head,  fpot.ed  a  little,  like 
thofe  of  the  Palma  Chrijfi,  which  grow  toge- 
ther, in  a  little  throc-cumiT'd  Pod,  of  the  Size 
of  a  Pea  :  Thefe  little  Pods,  or  Shells,  differ 
from  the  hid'utn  Kernels,  in  that  the  Shell  is  com- 
poled  of  five  little  hairy  grccmlh  Leaves,  The 
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Plant  which  produces  thefe,  has  Leaves  like  thofe 
of  Dittany  of  Crtte,  only  that  thefe  arc  grcenifti, 
and  thofe  of  Dittany  arc  whitiih.  Thefe  little 
Fruits  are  extremely  fcarce,  and  the  Plant  that 
bears  them  may  be  call'd  Ricinus  Irtdicus  frutln 
minima,  the  Indian  Ricinus  with  the  leaft  Kernel. 
As  for  the  Palma  Cbrijli,  the  great  and  the  fmall, 
together  with  the  Fruits  of  the  Spurges,  I  (hall 
fay  notliing  of  them,  becaufc  many  others  have 
treated  of  them  ;  and  the  rather  becaufc  honeft 
People  will  have  notliing  to  do  with  them. 

Ricinus  Vulgaris,  according  to  Bau- 
hinus  and  Tournefort,  or  Cataputia  ma-  L  em  cry. 
jor  Vulgaris,  the  common  Ricinus,  or 
greater  Spurge,  is  a  Plant  that  has  the  Refem- 
blance  of  a  fmall  Tree,  whofe  Stalk  rifes  fix  or 
feven  Feet  high,  thick,  woody,  hollow  within 
like  a  Rccd,  branching  at  the  Top,  of  a  dark, 
purple  Colour,  cover'd  with  a  white  Powder  like 
Meal  ;  the  Leaves  are  in  the  beginning  round, 
but  as  they  grow  bigger  they  become  corner'd, 
and  divided  like  the  Fig-Leaf,  but  much  larger 
and  foft  to  the  Touch  :  The  Flowers  are  fo  many 
pale  Stamina,  Threads,  or  Chives,  which  do  not 
laft  long,  and  which  leave  nothing  after  them, 
either  of  Seed  or  Berry  :  Thefe  Fruits  growing 
fcparatcly,  cither  upon  the  fame  Stalk,  difpofed 
in  the  Nature  of  a  Bunch  that  is  prickly  and  rough 
to  the  Hand  :  Each  has  three  Sides,  and  is  made 
up  of  three  Capfula,  which  contain  fevcrally  an 
ov  al  or  oblong  Seed  ;  pretty  thick,  of  a  livid  Co- 
lour, fpottcd  without,  and  fill'd  with  a  white  ten- 
der Pith  :  When  the  fruit  is  full  ripe,  it  is  full 
of  Chinks,  or  Cracks,  by  which  the  Seed  nifties 
out  with  Force  ;  the  Root  is  long,  thick,  hard, 
white  and  ftringy  ;  they  cultivate  this  Plant  in  Gar- 
dens, not  only  tor  its  Beauty,  but  becaufc  it  drives 
away  the  MeUs  ;  it  grows  of  different  Sizes  and 
Heights,  according  to  the  Places  wherein  it  is  fct 
for  in  Spain  one  may  fee  them  of  the  Height  of  a 
Man  ;  and  in  Candia  there  arc  others  that  grow 
to  the  Bulk  of  large  Trees,  provided  there  be 
Poles  for  them  to  mount  on.  The  Ricini,  or 
Tyle-Berrics,  arc  ufed  in  Medicine,  and  contain 
in  them  Plenty  of  Oil  and  Salt  ;  they  purge  vio- 
lently all  Sorts  of  Humours,  and  may  be  given 
from  one  Grain  to  fix. 

There  is  an  Oil  made  of  them  by  Expreflion, 
after  they  have  been  well  beat,  call'd  in  Latin, 
Oleum  de  Kerva,  Oleum  Cicinum,  Oleum  f.cus  in- 
fernalis  :  It  purges  only  by  rubbing  the  Stomach 
and  Belly  with  it  ;  it  kills  the  Worms,  cures  the 
Itch,  deterges  old  Ulceis,  and  allays  the  Suffoca- 
tion of  the  Womb.  Thefe  Berries  are  brought 
from  America,  and  arc  call'd  in  Latin,  Grana 
Tiglia,  Tj  le-Bcrrics. 
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fWe  have  fouf  Kinds  of  the  Ricinus  Seeds 
brought  over,  iho*  neither  of"  them  are  now  ever 
tiled  in  M'  dicinc  ;  they  arc  call 'd,  I.  the  Mexico 
Nut,  or  Mexico  Seed  ;  2.  the  Barbadoes  Nut  , 
3.  the  American  Purging  Nut,  and,  4.  the  Tiglia. 

The  firft  of  thefe  is  produe'd  by  the  Ricinus 
five  Caputia  major  vulgalior,  Park.  1 82.  Nkam- 
bu  Guacbu  Jive  Ricimu  Americanus,  Pif.  180. 

1  he  fecond  by  the  Ricinus  Americanus,  Ger. 
399.  Ricinus  ma  jar  Americanus  Curcas  did  us  £sf 
faba  Purgatrix  India  Occidute,  J.  B.  3.  643. 

The  third  by  the  Ricinus  Americanus  tenuiter 
D'tvij'o  folio,  Brcyn.  Cent.  116.  Ricinoides  arbtr 
Americana  folio  multifido,  Tourn.  Inft.  366. 

And  the  fourth,  the  Crana  Tiglia  of  the  Shops, 
by  the  Ricinus  arbor  fruclu  glabro  Grana  Tiglia 
Officinis  diclo,  Par.  Bat.  Pr.  370.  Palma  CbrijU 
bidica,  Tourn.  Mat.  Med.  75. 

The  firft  of  thefe  Plants  is  a  Ricinus,  but  the 
others  aic  Ricimides. 

The  fecond  Species  is  common  in  America  ; 
the  Seeds  of  it  arc  diitinguiiVd  from  the  Grana 
Tiglia  by  a  fmall  black  Speck  at  the  End,  which 
the  others  have  not  :  They  purge  violently,  but 
if  'he  Skin  that  covers  them  be  taken  ofr,  they 
lofc  tjirir  purgative  Quality,  and  may  be  eaten 
with  Safety.  New-comers  into  America  are  often 
catch'd  by  the  Natives,  for  want  of  knowing  this 
Secret. 

The  Grana  Tiglia  are  the  molt  violent  of  them 
all  ;  two  Grains  of  them  will  work  vehemently, 
othupwards  and  downwards. 

40.  Of  the  White  Pine  Kernels. 

THESE  are  a  white  Sort  of  little, 
Jongifh,  round  Kernel,  of  a  fweet 
Tafte,  to  which  they  give  the  Name  of 
fweet  Pine  Kernels.  Thefe  fmall  Kernels  arc 
cover'd  with  a  thin  Pellicle  or  Skin,  that  is  light 
and  reddilh,  and  with  a  very  ftrong  Nut  like  Shell ; 
thefe  Nuts,  with  their  Kernels,  are  found  in  the 
Pine  Apples,  andarecall'd,  for  that  Rcafon,  Pine 
Nuts,  Pine  Kernels,  or  Almonds  of  the  Pine 
Fruit :  Thofc  we  now  fell  come  from  Catalonia^ 
as  likewife  from  Provence  and  Languedcc,  and  fe- 
veral  other  Parts  of  France.  To  get  the  Kernels 
from  the  Pine  Apples,  they  are  thrown  into  a  hot 
Oven,  where  the  Heat  makes  them  open  ;  after 
which  they  break  the  Nuts,  and  take  from  thence 
the  Kernels,  which  are  fent  into  different  Parts 
of  the  World:  Chufc  them  white,  the  largeft 
and  leaft  mix'd  with  Shells  and  Skins  that  yon  can 
get,  and  which  are  of  a  fweet  Tafte  ;  in  a  Word, 
which  neither  fmcll  of  Oil  or  Muftincfs :  They 
are  much  ufed,  efpeciallv  in  Lent,  to  make  feve- 
ral  Sorts  of  Ragout :  The  Confectioners  cover 


them  with  Sugar,  after  hiving  itoved  them  fome 
Time  to  take  out  the  Oil  :  They  make  an  Oil  of 
them  by  Expreflion,  which  has  the  fame  Virtues 
with  Oil  of  Sweet  Almonds,  efpecially  when  the 
Kernels  arc  frefh  and  new  :  They  are  fomctimcs 
ufed  to  feed  Canary-Birds  ;  and  the  Pafte,  after 
the  Oil  is  prefs'd,  is  good  to  waih  the  Hands  with. 

There  arc  fcvcral  Sorts  of  Pine  Ker- 
nels, from  the  feveral  Sorts  of  Pines  Lemery. 
wheh  produce  thcin  ;  I  fhall  give  you 
an  Accdunt  of  four  ;  one  whereof  is  cultivated, 
and  the  other  three  wild. 

The  cultivated  Pine  is  call'd  Pinus,  or  Pinut 
Sativa,  vel  Domejlica,  by  P.auhinus,  Raius,  Tour- 
nefort  and  Gerard :  The  Trunk  of  which  is  large, 
upright,  and  tall;  naked,  or  bare  at  the  Bottom, 
and  fi.ll  of  Branches  at  the  Top,  cover'd  with  a 
rough,  reddifh  Bark  ;  the  Worrd  is  firm,  ftrong, 
yellowifh  and  fecnted  ;  the  Branches  are  difpofed 
in  Order  ;  the  Leaves  grow  two  and  two,  long 
and  fmall  like  Threads  ;  hard,  durable,  and  con- 
ftantly  green  ;  pointed  or  prkkly  at  their  Tops  ; 
furrounded  at  the  Bottom  with  a  membranous 
Sheath.  The  Hufks  or  Shells,  arc  of  fcverul 
membranous  Foldings,  which  contain  two  Cells, 
fill'd  with  nothing  but  a  light  Duft  ;  thefe  Hufks 
lea\  e  no  Fruit  behind  them  ;  that  growing  upon 
the  fame  Stalks  with  the  Leaves,  begins  by  a  But- 
ton, and  arrives  to  be  a  large  fcaly  Apple,  almoft 
round,  or  pyramidal,  of  a  reddifh  Colour  :  The 
Scales  which  form  it  arc  hard,  woody,  thicker 
commonly  at  the  Point,  or  Top,  than  at  the 
Bottom  ;  hollow  lengthwife,  with  two  Cavities, 
each  of  which  contains  a  hard  Shell,  or  oblong 
Nut,  cover'd  or  edg'd  with  a  thin,  light,  redJifh. 
Rind  ;  they  call  thefe  in  Latin,  Strobili  Pi'iei, 
feu  Nuces  pbieee,  or  Pine  Nuts,  which  endofc  in 
each  an  oblong  Kernel,  half  round,  white,  fwe-t 
to  the  Tafte,  and  tender. 

The  fecond  Sort  is  call'd  Pinus  Syhejlris,  by 
Raius,  ice.  or  Pinus  Syhejlris  vulgaris  Gcneven- 
Jis,  by  Bauhinus  and  Tournefort,  the  common 
wild  Geneva  Pine  ;  this  grows,  ufually,  lefs  high 
than  the  cultivated,  but  fomctimcs  it  attains  to 
the  fame  Height  and  Size  ;  its  Trunk  more  fre- 
quently flrait,  but  is  fomctimcs  crooked  ;  the 
Leaves  arc  long  and  narrow  ;  the  Fruit  much 
fmallcr  than  the  firft,  more  refinous,  and  falls  ea- 
fily  when  ripe :  This  Tree  grows  in  mountainous 
ami  rocky  Places. 

Th  •  third  Sort  is  call'd  Pinus  fyhfjlris  Mugo, 
five  Crein,  or  Pinajler  Aujlriacus,  the  Aujlrian 
wild  Pine,  being  a  diminutive  Pine,  which  grows 
not  above  the  Height  of  a  Man  ;  it  divides  itfelf 
from  the  Root  into  fcvcral  large  Branches,  that 
arc  flexible  and  pliant,  fprcading  wide,  cover'd 
with  a  thick,  rough  Bark  ;  the  Leaves  arc  of  the 
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fame  Form,  and  difpofed  like  the  cultivated  Pine, 
but  much  fhortcr,  thicker,  fiefhy,  lefs  fharp  at 
their  Ends,  and  greener  ;  the  Fruit  are  not  fo 
big  as  thofe  of  the  Larix,  or  Cyprus,  but  they 
are  fcaly,  form'd  pyramidally  like  other  Pine  Ap- 
ples ;  the  Root  is  thick  and  woody  :  Th:s  Plant 
grows  in  mountainous  r.nd  Jtony  Ground,  as 
about  the  Alps ,  and  among  other  R  ricks. 

The  fourth  Sort  is  call'd  Pinus  fyhtejhrit  Mori- 
tima,  cent's  firmiter  rami's  adhtertntibus,  by  Bau- 
binus,  Ray  and  Tourmfort,  or  Pinus  fyhejlris  al- 
tera Maritima,  the  wild  Sea  Pine  :  This  is  a 
fmall  Tree  whofe  Wood  is  white,  itrong-fcented 
and  refinous  ;  the  Leaves  are  like  thofe  of  other 
Pin;s  ;  the  Fruit  are  in  Pairs,  and  fhap'd  like 
thofe  of  the  cultivated  Pin;,  but  a  great  deal  lefs, 
being  ty'd  ftrongly  to  the  Branch,  by  their  woody 
Stalks  :  This  Plant  grows  in  mountainous  Parts, 
near  the  Sea. 

All  the  Pines  that  grow  in  the  hot  Countries 
yield  Plenty  of  Rofm,  by  Incifions  made  in  their 
Bark  ;  they  afford  Abundance  of  Oil  and  effen- 
tial  Salt  :  The  Bjrk  and  Leaves  of  the  Pine  are 
aftringent  and  defxative.  We  have  Pitu  Kernels 
from  Catalonia,  Languedoc  and  Provence,  which 
are  taken  from  the  Pine  Apples,  as  taught  by  Po~ 
trtet.  Chufe  fuch  as  are  new,  plump,  clean  and 
white,  that  have  a  good  fwcet  Tafte  j  they  con- 
tain a  great  deal  of  Oil,  and  fome  Salt  ;  arc  pec- 
toral, reftorative,  fweetcn  and  correct  the  Acri- 
mony of  Humours,  increafe  LVinc  and  Seed, 
cleanfe  Ulcers  of  the  Kidneys,  rcfolve,  attenu- 
ate, and  mollify,  and  may  be  ufed  internally  and 
externally. 

[The  Pine  Kernels  ufed  in  Medicine  arc  pro- 
duced by  the  Pinus  fativa  five  Domijlica,  Ger. 
1 1 73.  Pinus  Vrbana  five  Demejlica,  Park.  1534. 
They  are  emollient,  agglutinant,  and  very  nutri- 
tive, and  therefore  very  good  in  Confumptions, 
and  make  a  pleafant  Emulfion,  Ike  Almonds.] 

41.O/  the  White  Ben  Not 

THE  Ben,  or  Bchen,  is  the  Fruit  of 
a  Tree  that  grows  in  Arabia  ;  it 
rifes  to  the  Height  of  the  Birch  Tree  ; 
the  Leaves  are  roundifh,  very  fmnll  in  Proportion 
to  the  Bignefs  of  the  Tree,  rang'd  by  Pairs  on 
Ribs,  and  at  Diftances  from  one-  Pair  to  another  ; 
the  Fruit  is  a  Pod,  or  Hufk,  five  or  fix  Inches 
long,  composed  of  two  furrow'd  tough  Pieces, 
of  an  infipid  rather  than  aftringent  Tafte,  and 
cnclofing,  in  different  Cells,  white  triangular 
Seeds,  as  large  as  Hazel-Nuts,  which  have,  un- 
due a  thin  Skin,  a  bitter  oily  Kernel,  like  that  of 
a  Nut,  but  whiter.  The  Tree  which  bears  the 
Ben  is  very  fcarcc  in  Europe,  and  the  Figure 
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I  here  give  you,  is  taken  from  that  which  is  at 
Rome,  in  the  Garden  of  Cardinal  Farnefe. 

Ch^fe  fuch  Kernels  as  are  white,  from,  and 
the  hiavicft  you  can  get.  They  arc  ufed  to  make 
an  Oil  of,  which  has  a  great  many  good  Quali- 
ties ;  the  firft  is,  tli3t  it  has  neither  Tafle  nor 
Smell,  and  never  grows  rank,  which  makes  it  of 
great  Ufe  to  the  Perfumers  and  others,  for  taping 
the  Scents  of  Flowers,  as  Jefiamine,  Oranges, 
Tubcrofe,  and  the  like.  With  this  Oil  it  is  they 
make  all  their  fwcet  Effenccs,  adding  to  the  Flow- 
ers aforenam'd,  as  they  fancy,  Ambergreufe, 
Muflc,  Civet,  Benjamin,  Storax,  Balfam  of  Peru, 
cjV.  They  prow  in  Syria,  Arabia,  Etbifpia, 
and  India,  where  they  come  to  Perfection,  which 
they  fcarccly  ever  do  in  Europe. 

The  whole  Nut  is  of  a  purging  Qualify,  and 
the  dry  Prefling,  or  Powder,  after  the-  Oil  is  ta- 
ken out,  is  cleanfing  and  drying  ;  the  Shells,  or 
Hufks,  bind  extremely  ;  the  Kernels  bruifed,  and 
drunk  with  a  little  Ale,  purge  the  Body  from 
grofs  and  thin  Flegm  j  the  Oil,  which  is  drawn 
out  of  the  Nut,  does  the  fame,  provokes  vomit- 
ing, and  cleanfes  the  Stomach  of  foul  Matter  ga- 
ther'd  therein  ;  but  the  Nut  itfelf,  in  its  grofs  Body, 
docs  much  more  trouble  the  Stomach,  unlefs  it  bs 
roafrcd  at  the  Fire,  for  then  they  lofe  much  of 
their  emetick  Quality,  and  only  purge  downwards ; 
they  are  given  in  Cl>  iters  with  very  good  Effect 
to  cleanfe  the  Bowels  and  cure  the  Cholick  ;  the 
Kernels,  taken  in  Pofiet- Drink  to  a  Dram,  mol- 
lify the  Hardnefs  of  the  Liver  and  Spleen.  The 
Oil,  befides  its  excellent  Ufc  to  the  Perfumers,  is 
cmp!oy'd  by  the  Glovers  and  Skinners  to  prefcrve 
their  Leather  from  Spots  or  Stains,  or  from  ever 
growing  mouldy,  as  thofe  pcrfum'd  with  Oil  of 
Almonds  do.  It  more  e-afily  extracts,  and  longer 
retains  the  Perfume  of  any  thing  infufed  in  it, 
than  any  other  Oil  whatfoever ;  being  dropp'd  into 
the  Ears,  it  helps  the  Noifc  in  them,  and  Dcaf- 
nefs.  The  Kernel  ufed  with  Vinegar  and  Nitre, 
is  good  rgainft  the  Itch,  Leprofy,  running  Sores, 
Scabs,  Pimples,  and  other  Defedaticns  of  the 
Skin.  Mix'd  with  Meal  of  Orcbus,  and  apply'd 
plaifterwife  to  the  Side,  it  helps  the  SpLcn,  and 
cafes  the  Gout,  and  Nerves  which  are  pain'd  with 
Cramps,  Spafms,  Col  ls  and  Bruifes.  Mix'd  with 
Honcv,  it  diffolves  Nodes,  Tophcs,  Knots,  and 
hard  Tumours. 

Ben  parvum  vel  Balamis  Myrepftca, 
Pharagon  incslis  ad  montem  Sinai,  or  Ltmery. 
Granum  Ben,  the  Ben  Berry  ;  is  a  Fruit 
hkc  a  Hazel  Nut,  ob'ong,  triangular,  or  raifed 
with  thre;  Corners,  cover'd  with  a  Rind,  r.r  thia 
Scale,  pretty  tender,  and  of  a  grey  or  white  Co- 
lour. Within  the  Bark,  or  Rind,  is  a  white  oily 
Almond,  of  a  fweetilh  Taite.    The  Fruit  grows 
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upon  a  certain  Tree  in  /Ethiopia,  rcfcmbling  the 
Tamarifk.  Chufe  fuch  as  is  new,  targe,  and 
well  fed  :  There  is  an  O  1  made  of  it,  as  of  Al- 
monds, bv  Exprcilion,  call'd  Oleum  BaL;ninum, 
arid  which  has  this  particular  Quality,  not  to  giow 
rancid  with  keeping.  The  Ben  purges  upwards 
and  downwards  all  bilious  and  pituitous  Humours, 
givcyj  from  h.  If  a  Dr.un  to  a  Dram  and  a  half: 
Externally  it  is  dctcr.\vc,  rcfojutive,  and  drying. 

B  elides  this,  there  is  mother  Species  Of  Ben, 
that  is  much  larger  than  what  I  have  been  fptak- 
ing  of:  It  is  caJi'd  by  Monard,  in  his  Hidory  of 
Drugs,  Ben  magnum,  feu  AveUana  purgatrix,  the 
great  Ben,  <  r  purging  Filbert :  It  grows  in  Ame- 
rica, and  is  brought  fometimes  from  67.  Dcmingo, 
but  is  very  fcarce  in  France:  It  purges  vpwards 
and  downwards  ;  the  Indians  ufe  it  for  the  Wind- 
Ch  dick,  the  Dofe  from  half  a  Dram  to  a  Dram  ; 
they  weaken  its  Force  by  raiding  of  it. 

[The  Ben  Nut  is  the  Fruit  of  the  Tree  whofe 
Wood  is  the  Lignum  Nephriticum,  defcrib'd  in 
the  third  Book. 

The  Avellana  Purgatrix  of  America,  which 
Lernery  mentions  here  as  another  Spcti«s  of  the 
Ben  Nut,  is  the  Seed  of  the  Ricincides  arbor  Ame- 
ricana folio  multifdof  Tourn.  mcntion'd  in  the 
laft  Chapter.] 

42.  Of  Piftachia  Nuts. 

TH  E  Pijlachia  is  a  Fruit  of  the  Size 
and  Shape  of  a  green  Almond, 
which  we  bring  from  feveral  Parts  oiPer- 
fia,  and  other  Places  in  Afia,  efpccially  from  about 
a  Town  call'd  Malsvtr  ;  the  Tree  which  bears 
them  is  much  of  the  Height  of  a  Nut-Trcc,  and 
the  Leaves  almod  round ;  after  which  come  Fruit 
in  Cludcrs,  very  beautiful  to  lock  upon,  being 
green  mix'd  W  ith  red.  Under  the  Skin,  or  Hufk, 
is  found  a  hard  white  Shell,  which  contains  a  Ker- 
nel of  a  green  mix'd  with  red  on  the  Oulftdc,  and 
green  within  ;  of  a  fwect  plcaf.mt  Tafte.  Chufe 
your  Pijladias  in  the  Shi  11,  very  heavy  and  full  ; 
111  fhort,  fuch  tlwt  three  Pound  Weight  of  them 
in  the  Shell  may  yield  a  Pound  when  broken,  that 
is,  a  Pound  uf  Kernels. 

As  to  die  fliell'd  Pijiachias,  chufe  the  newed, 
that  are  red  without  and  green  within,  and  the 
Icaft  bruifed  that  can  be.  As  to  their  Size,  fomc 
efteem  the  larg^d,  and  others  the  finall,  cfpecially 
the  Confectioner,  when  he  is  to  ufe  them  for  can- 
dying over  with  Sucar,  in  order  to  make  what 
they  call  Pijlachia  Comfits.  They  are  very  little 
ufed  in  Phylick,  except  that  they  put  them  into 
fome  Galenical  Compofitions,  being  a  proper  Rc- 
fforativc  in  old  Age.  They  make  aft  Oil  of  the 
Pijfachia,  but  it  is  of  fo  little  Uf«,  I  Dull  fay 
nothing  of  it. 
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Pijlachia,  Phiflach!:,  Fijlici,  or  the 
Pijlachia,  is  a  trujt  of  the  Shape  and  Lemeij. 
Bignek  of  the  green  Almond,  which  i» 
brought  from  P.rjia,  A  alia,  Syria,  and  the  In- 
dies. They  grow  in  Cluders  upon  a  Kind  of 
Turpentine  Tree,  call''.!  Terelinthus  I-dica  by 
1  he.phrajlus,  <  r  the  Pijlachia  of  Diofcorides  by 
Tcttrmfoi  t,  &c.  and  by  Parkin/an,  Nux  Pijlacia. 
This  Tree  b  ars  Leaves  made  like  the  common 
Turpentine  Tree,  but  larger,  which  arc  fibrous 
ordringv,  and  fometimes  pointed,  ranged  fevc- 
rally  upon  a  long  Rib,  terminated  by  a  fnigleLeaf. 
The  Flowers  are  difpofe.l  in  Bunches,  in  which 
are  fix'd  at  the  Bottom,  Chives  or  Threads, 
which  rife  to  the  Top  of  the  Flower,  of  a  purple 
Colour  ;  th.fc  leave  no  Fruit  behind  them,  the  Fruit 
growing  upon  Stalks  that  bear  no  Flowers  at  all. 

The  Pijlachia  has  two  Barks,  or  Rinds  ;  the 
fird  is  tender,  of  a  grcenidi  Colour,  mix'd  with 
red  ;  the  fecond  is  hard  as  Wood,  white  and 
brittle  ;  they  endofe  a  Kernel,  of  a  green  Colour, 
mix'd  with  red  on  tlie  Outfide  and  gre.n  within* 
of  a  fwcet  agreeable  Tade.  They  are  pectoral, 
aperivc,  moidening,  redorative,  fortify  the  Sto- 
mach, and  procure  an  Appetite.  The  ripe  Nut 
in  Subdancc  is  freely  and  liberally  eaten  by  People 
of  Quality,  as  well  to  gratify  the  Palate,  as  for 
phyfical  Ufes. 

[The  Pijlachia  Nut  is  the  Fruit  of  the  Pijla- 
chia Peregrina  frudu  racemofo,  free  Terebimhtu 
Jndica  Theophrajli,  C.  B.  Pin.  401.  Pijlachia 
frutlu  racemofo,  Jonf.  Dcndr.  1 28.  It  is  com- 
mon in  the  hot  Countries.  The  Fruit  is  fre- 
quently eaten,  but  has  little  Ufe  in  Medicine.] 

43.  Of  Almonds. 

WE  fell  two  Sorts  of  Almonds,  the 
fwect  and  die  bitter.  The  Trees  Pomet. 
wlrcb  produce  thefc  are  fo  common.  I 
think  it  ncedlefs  to  give  any  DefcriptTon  of  them, 
contenting  myfclf  only  to  fay  that  both  Sorts  of 
Almcmh  come  from  feveral  Parts,  as  Provcnet, 
Lengttedie,  Barbary,  and  Chintn  in  Touraine ;  but 
the  m:>d  valued  of  all,  are  thofc  that  grow  about 
Avignzn,  becaufe  they  arc  ufua'Iy  large,  of  a  high 
Colour,  that  is  to  fay,  reddifh  without,  and 
white  within,  of  a  fwect  plcafant  Tade,  which  is 
contrary  to  thofc  of  Chinm  and  Barbary,  that  arc 
fmall  and  roundifh.    As  to  the  Ufe  of  the  fweet 
Almond,  it  is  fo  confiderable,  and  fo  well  known 
throughout  the  World,  it  would  be  ncedlefs  to 
mention  it.    I  fhall  only  treat  of  the  Oil,  as 
being  a  Commodity  of  great  Conference,  con- 
fident^ the  vad  Confumption  that  is  made  of  it. 
There  arc  befide  fweet  Almonds  fold  in  the  Shell, 
call'd,  tho'  improperly,  Fkrmct  Almonds,  for  the 
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greateft  Part  of  what  are  fold  of  them,  arc  brought 
from  Langutdtc  and  Tcurairu ;  the  beft  of  thefe 
are  reckon'd  thofe  that  break  cafily  under  the 
Thumb.  Thefe  arc  cf  fcarce  any  other  Ufe  than 
to  fumifli  Gentlemen*  Tables  as  Part  of  the  Defert. 

Amygdala  or  the  Almond,  is  the  Fruit 
Ltmery.  of  a  Tree  call'd  in  Latin  Amygdalus^  or 
the  Almond-Tree,  which  is  cultivated 
in  our  Gardens.  The  Leaves  arc  long,  narrow, 
and  ending  in  a  fharp  Point,  of  a  bitter  grateful 
Tafte  ;  they  refemble  the  Peach  Leaves,  and  are 
hardly  to  be  diftinguilh'd  from  them  when  pluck'd 
from  the  Trees,  except  that  they  are  tougher  or 
more  pliant.  The  Flower  is  alio  very  like  that 
of  the  Peach,  but  much  whiter,  and  lefs  purga- 
tive. It  is  fucceeded  by  a  hard  woody  Fruit,  ob- 
long, cover'd  with  a  hairy  grcenim  Hufk  that  it 
flefhy.  It  contains  within  it  an  oblong  flat  Al- 
mond, which  all  the  World  knows.  There  are 
two  Kinds  of  Almonds,  the  firft  whereof,  or  the 
fweet,  arc  pleafant  to  eat,  of  good  Nourifliment, 
and  proper  againft  Lafks  and  the  Bloody-Flux ; 
tbey  are  pectoral  and  opening,  good  againft 
Coughs,  Cold,  Afthma's  and  Confumptions.  An 
Emulfion  or  Milk  made  of  them  with  Barley- 
Water,  is  a  good  Drink  in  Fevers,  Diarrhoeas 
and  Dyfcnteries.  The  Virtues  of  the  Oil  will  be 
mcntion'd  under  that  Head. 

[The  fweet  Almond  is  the  Kernel  of  the  Fruit 
of  the  Amygdalus  Jativa  fru£ht  majore.  Boerh. 
Ind.  2.  245.  C.  B.  Pin.  441.  Amygdalus 
Dulcit.    J.  B.  1.  174. 

And  the  Bitter  of  the  Amygdalus  Amara.  Boerh. 
Ind.  245.    C.  B.  Pin.  441. 

The  Sweet  make  an  exceeding  pleafant  Emulfion, 
good  in  all  Diforders  from  acrimonious  Humours. 

The  Bitter  are  aperient,  deterfive,  and  diure- 
tick,  good  in  Obftrufhons  of  the  Liver,  Spleen, 
Mefentcry  and  Womb,  and  are  alfo  faid  to  take 
off  the  Effdfts  of  Drunkenncfs. 

Our  prefent  Race  of  Chymifts,  as  they  call 
themfelves,  make  what  they  fell  under  the  Name 
Of  Black  Cherry  Water  from  thefc,  as  they 
give  the  fame  Kind  of  Flavour  by  Diftillation  as 
the  Kernel  of  the  Cherry  Stone  ;  and  they  ufe  for 
this  Purpofe  only  the  Refufe  Almond  Cakes,  from 
which  the  Perfumer  has  before  exprefs'd  what  he 
fells  under  the  Name  of  Oil  of  Sweet  Almonds.] 

44.  Of  Oil  of  fweet  Almonds. 

OI  L  of  fweet  Almonds  is  prepar'd 
feveral  Ways  :  Some  do  it  by 
blanching,  and  others  by  pounding  them 
as  they  are  ;  fome  ufe  good  Almonds,  and  others 
bad  ones,  and  every  one  according  to  his  Capa- 
city and  his  Confcience  ;  the  Method  of  expref- 
fcngthe  Od  isfo  commonly  known,  that  it  wou'd 
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be  trifling  to  pretend  to  give  any  Account  of  it  at 
this  Time  of  Day ;  I  mail  therefore  only  inform 
you  that  there  are  two  Sorts,  the  one  drawn  by 
the  Fire,  and  the  other  without,  which  is  call'd 
the  cold  drawn  Oil,  and  is  only  proper  for  inter- 
nal Ufe,  the  hot  being  fubjccl  in  a  fhort  Time  to 

Sow  rank  and  (linking.  Afrer  the  fame  Manner 
il  of  bitter  Almonds  is  made,  chiefly  for  exter- 
nal Ufe  ;  as  likewife  Oil  of  Walnuts,  Hard 
Nuts,  Ben,  white  Pine-Kernels,  and  of  the 
Ricinus  Seeds  call'd  Oil  of  the  infernal  Fig,  which 
is  much  ufed  by  the  Savages  to  kill  Vermin  ;  as 
alfo  from  white  Poppy  Seeds,  the  four  cold  Seeds, 
Linfeed,  and  the  like,  by  Expreflion,  and  with- 
out Heat.  As  to  the  Way  of  chilling  all  thefe 
Sorts  of  Oils,  the  beft  Advice  I  can  give  you  is 
to  deal  with  honeft  People  that  arc  above  putting 
a  little  Cheat  upon  you,  and  not  to  deal  with 
Hawkers,  but  give  a  Price  for  that  which  is  good 
in  its  Kind. 

Bcfides  the  Oil,  there  are  Mackaroons  made 
by  the  Confectioners  out  of  the  Almonds  blanch'd 
and  beat  up  to  a  Pafte  with  Sugar,  &e.  The 
Almond- Pafte  which  remains  after  the  Expreflion 
of  the  Oil ,  ferves  the  Perfumers  to  fell  for 
warning  the  Hands,  and  making  the  Skin  fmooth. 
The  Oil  by  Expreflion  new  drawn,  is  good  againft 
Roughnefs  and  Sorcnefs  of  the  Brealt  and° Sto- 
mach, Plcuriftcs,  Coughs,  Afthma's,  Whecfings, 
Stitches,  hcclick  Fevers,  Ulcers  in  the  Kidneys, 
Bladder,  Womb,  and  Guts  ;  and  hJps  Scalding 
of  Urine.  Oil  of  bitter  Almonds  helps  Dcafncfs 
if  dropt  into  the  Ears,  as  alfo  Pains  and  Noife 
therein.  Outwardly  it  takes  away  Spots  in  the 
Skin,  and  brings  down  the  great  Billies  of 
Children.  Oil  of  bitter  Almonds  given  inwardly 
with  Manna  and  Sugar-candy  is  good  againft 
Cholick  and  Stone,  Gripes  in  Cliildrcn,  dry 
Coughs,  and  for  Women  in  Labour.  Some  fay 
that  the  Oil  of  fweet  and  bitter  Almonds  both 
may  be  preferv'd  from  being  rank  by  the  Help  of 
Spirit  of  Wine  tartariz'd. 

[The  Oil  of  fweet  Almonds  is  generally  more 
carefully  prepar'd  than  that  of  the  bitter;  the 
Almmds  arc  blanch'd,  and  beat  to  a  Pafte  in  a 
Marble  Mortar,  and  the  Oil  prcflcd  out  without 
the  lcaft  Afliftancc  of  Heat. 

That  of  the  bitter  is  generally  made  from  them 
Skins  and  all,  and  they  are  thoroughly  heated  be- 
fore they  arc  put  into  the  Prcfs,  and  this  is  com- 
monly fold  and  ufed  under  the  Name  of  Oil  of 
Sweet  Almcnds.] 

* 

45.  Of  Citrons. 

THE  Gtrmt,  both  the  fweet  and 
four,  are  Fruit  fo  common,  and 
fo  well  known  in  molt  Parts  of  t|>e 
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World,  that  I  ftiaO  pafs  by  their  Defcription,  and 
content  myfclf  to  fay  that  what  we  fell  comes 
from  St.  Rhemes  about  Genoa,  Nice,  and  Mar.tcn, 
a  little  Village  belonging  to  the  Duke  of  Savoy 
from  whence  they  arc  brought  by  Sea  and  Land 
to  Marfeilles,  Lyons,  Rouen  and  Paris.  The 
Sale  of  Citrons  is  not  made  in  thj  Cities  aforefaid, 
exenpt  Nice,  but  by  the  Determination  of  the 
Council  of  the  Place,  it  happens  twice  a  Year, 
that  is  to  fay,  in  May  and  September  ;  fometimcs 
three  Times  a  Year,  according  as  the  Crop  or 
Ha i  vert  is  confiderahle,  and  when  the  Time  of 
the  Sale  is,  they  fell  only  fuch  as  will  not  pafs 
through  an  Iron  Ring  made  round  for  that  Pur- 
pofe,  all  that  go  through  fcrvc  to  make  into 
Juice,  which  they  tranfport  to  Avignon  and  Lyons, 
for  the  Dyers  in  Grain.  As  to  the  choice  of 
fwect  or  four  Citrons,  the  Commodity  is  too  well 
known  to  need  any  Defcription. 

46.  Of  Oil  of  Citron. 

WE  fell  two  Sorts  of  Citren  Oil,  to  wit,  the 
common,  and  that  which  is  call'd  the  Ef- 
fence*  of  Cedre.  The  firft  and  moft  valued  is 
that  which  bears  the  Name  of  the  Cedre  Efience 
or  Bergamot,  which  is  made  two  Ways,  cither 
by  the  /.<•//,  or  the  rafping  or  grating  of  the  Citron- 
peel  frefh ;  with  an  Alembick  and  Water  they 
draw  this  Way  a  white  odoriferous  Oil,  like  the 
Oil  of  fweet  Almonds,  but  that  it  is  not  fo  grofe 
and  fat.  The  fecond  Sort  is  the  common  Oil  of 
Citrons,  which  is  greenifh,  clear,  and  fragrant, 
and  is  made  by  the  Alembick,  with  the  Lee  or 
Settlings  that  are  found  in  the  Bottom  of  the 
Cafk,  wherein  Juice  of  Citrons  has  been  kept  ; 
fifty  Pounds  whereof  will  afford  three  Pounds  of 
clear  Oil,  more  or  lefs,  according  to  the  Good- 
nefs  and  Newnefs  of  the  Citrons.  Thefe  Oils 
are  ufed  by  the  Perfumers,  becaufe  of  their  agree- 
able Smell,  efpecially  the  cflcntial  Oil.  As  to 
the  four  Cedre,  or  Beigamot,  'tis  a  Juice  made 
from  a  certain  Kind  of  half-ripe  Citrons  that  come 
from  Bmrgaire  near  St.  Rhemes,  from  whence 
it  is  carry'd  into  feveral  Parts.  The  Ufe  of  it  is 
likewife  for  the  Perfumers,  and  it  is  alfo  ufed  by 
fcvcral  other  Perfons. 
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47-  Of  "tnditd  Citrons. 

rE  have  fmall  Citrons  brought  from  the  Ma- 
deiras of  different  Sizes,  candied  two  forts 
of  Ways,  to  wit,  dry  and  liquid.  They  are  very 
pieafant  to  eat,  and  fliould  be  chofen  tender, 
green  and  new.  There  is  befides,  the  Citron- 
peel,  that  comes  from  the  Madeiras,  candied  dry, 
the  beft  of  which  is  the  frdheft,  in  little  Pieces, 


clear  and  tranfparenf,  very  green  on  the  Outfide, 
and  the  moft  frofted  with  the  Candy  within  that 
can  be,  very  flamy,  cafy  to  cut,  and  well  dried, 
not  full  of  black  Spots,  which  happens  not  to  it 
but  by  Moifture,  which  it  gets  by  Age. 

The  Citron-peel  is  much  ufed,  becaufe  it  is 
excellent  to  eat.  There  is,  befides,  what  we 
call  Chips,  that  are  cut  into  little  Pieces.  The 
Turks  with  the  Juice  and  Sugar  make  what  they 
call  Sorbcc,  the  beft  of  which  comes  from  Alex- 
andria. With  the  clarified  Juice  and  fine  Sugar 
wc  make  Syrup  of  Citron,  to  cool  the  Blood, 
and  quench  Thirft.  The  Citron  Juice  which  is 
made  at  Paris,  is  not  fit  for  any  Thing,  being 
made  chiefly  of  decay'd  Citrons. 

Citron-peels  come  alfo  to  us  from  Spain  and 
Portugal thofe  which  look  frefh  and  of  a  lively 
yellow  Colour,  and  that  have  a  fragrant  Smell,  are 
beft  ;  if  the  Colour  and  Smell  be  decay'd,  they 
arc  not  of  much  Value.  They  are  cephalick, 
neurotick,  ftomachick,  cardiack,  hyfterick,  and 
alexipharmick,  good  againft  all  cold  and  moift 
Difeafes  of  the  Head  and  Nerves,  Bi tings  of 
Serpents  and  mad  Dogs,  and  all  Sorts  of  malign 
and  peftilential  Dikales  ,  Mcafles,  Small-Pox, 
Plague,  Surfeits,  Wr. 

tinder  this  Head  it  may  not  be  improper  to  fay 
fomething  of  Lemons,  which  are  much  of  the 
fame  Nature.  They  grow  in  all  the  fouthem 
Parts  of  America,  as  alfo  in  Spain,  Portugal, 
Italy,  and  France,  and  with  much  Care  and 
Houfing  in  the  Winter  in  England.  The  Juice, 
which  is  that  wc  intend  to  fpeakof  here,  is  fharper 
than  that  of  Citrons,  and  therefore  dryer  and 
cooler.  It  is  of  good  Ufe  in  Weakncfs  of  the 
Stomach,  Vomitings,  violent  burning  Fevers,  as 
alfo  in  malignant  and  peftilential  Fevers,  and  in 
Difeafes  of  the  Kidneys  and  Bladder.  It  is  alfo 
ufed  as  a  Menjlruum  to  diffolve  Bodies,  and  in  fome 
Mixtures  and  Drinks.  A  Syrup  of  Lemons  for 
the  fame  Purpofe  is  made  with  an  equal  Quantity 
of  Sugar,  and  thus  the  Juice  is  prefcrv'd  ;  for 
if  it  be  kept  long  by  itfelf,  it  will  be  apt  to  grow 
mufty,  and  lofe  its  Acidity. 

Citrcum  vxlgare,  as  Mr.  Tournefort 
calls  it,  is  a  little  Tree  that  is  always  Lemerj. 
green,  whofc  Branches  fprcad  wide, 
and  arc  pliant,  cloath'd  with  a  fmooth  green 
Bark.  The  Leaves  are  plain,  long,  and  large  as 
the  Walnut,  pointed  like  thofe  of  the  Bay-Tree, 
but  more  ftefhy,  indented  on  their  Sides,  of  a 
fine  green  fhining  Colour,  efpecially  on  the  out- 
fide,  and  of  a  ftrong  Flavour.  The  Flower  is 
made  up  of  five  Leaves,  round,  the  Colour 
white,  inclining  to  red  or  purple,  of  a  pieafant 
Smell,  fupported  by  a  round  hard  Cup.  When 
the  Flower  is  gone,  the  Fnut  forms  iticlf  ufually 
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oblong,  fometimes  oval,  and  fometimes  abnoft 
round,  as  thick  as  a  large  Pear,  cover'd  with  a 
rough  uneven  Rind,  fiefhy,  thick,  of  a  green 
Colour  at  the  Beginning,  but  as  it  ripens  it  be- 
comes of  a  light  Yellow  without,  white  within, 
of  a  very  agreeable  Smell,  and  a  biting  aromatick 
Taftc.  This  Rind  covers  a  veficulous  Sub- 
ftance,  divided  into  fcveral  Cells,  or  Partitions, 
full  of  a  Juice  that  is  acid  and  very  pkafant  to 
the  Tafte,  and  with  fomc  oblong  white  pithy 
Seeds,  of  a  Taftc  that  is  a  little  bitter.  The 
Fruit  carries  the  Name  of  the  Tree  that  bears  it, 
which  is  the  Citron  Tree,  cultivated  in  the  hot 
Countries,  as  Italy ,  Provence  or  Langitedoc  ;  the 
Fruit  is  chiefly  ufed  in  Phyfick,  the  Leaf  and 
Flower  very  rarely. 

Thefe  two  latter,  namely  the  Leaf  and  Flower, 
afford  abundance  of  Oil,  volatile  and  cficntial 
Salt  ;  they  arc  cordial  and  ftrcngthen  ;  the  Rind, 
efpeci.dly  the  very  outward  Part  that  is  yellow, 
yields  a  good  deal  of  volatile  Salt  and  Oil  :  It  is 
proper  to  fortify  the  Heart,  Stomach  and  Brain, 
and  to  refift  Poifon.  The  Juice  contains  in  it  a 
Quantity  of  eflential  Salt  and  FIcgm,  but  very 
little  Oil :  It  is  cordial,  cooling,  proper  to  abate 
the  Heat  of  the  Blood,  to  precipitate  the  Bile,  to 
quench  Thirft,  and  refift  Poilon.  There  is  a 
Way  of  flicking  a  Citron  all  over  with  Cloves,  to 
carry  in  the  Pocket  to  fmcll  to  in  any  epidemical 
Sicknefs,  in  order  to  drive  away  the  Contagion. 
There  is  another  Kind,  call'd  the  Sweet  Citron, 
becaufe  not  fharp  as  the  other  j  but  in  no  Efteem 
either  for  its  Ufe  or  Beauty. 

[The  Citron  is  the  Fruit  of  the  Malus  Citria 
Jive  Medico.  Rai.  Hift.  2.  1 654.  Citrum  vul- 
gare.  Bocrh.  Ind.  Alt.  2.  420.  It  is  cultivated 
in  Spain  and  Italy  ;  and  the  Lnnen  of  the  Malm 
Limonia.  Rai.  Hift.  2.  1656.  Malus  Limonia 
cad  a.    C.  B.  Pin.  436. 

The  Citron  and  Lemon  have  much  the  fame 
Taftc  and  Virtues,  but  the  Lemon  is  the  fturper 
of  the  two.. 

48.  Of  Oranges. 

TH  E  fweet  and  four  Oranges  come 
from  Nice,  Afiouta,  the  ifles  of 
Hycres,  Genoa,  Portugal,  the  American 
Iftands,  and  China  \  but  the  largeft  Store  of  thi  fe 
we  ufe  now  come  from  Prcver.ce.  Oranges,  as 
well  as  Citrons,  are  fo  well  known  that  I  fhall 
make  no  Defciiption  of  them, 

Oranges  are  candied  whole,  after  having  been 
fcooj  *d  ;  and  thefe  are  what  we  call  while  Oranges, 
or  whose  (smdied  Orange  Peel.  The  fined  is  that 
which  is  made  at  lours,  becaufe  i<  is  clean  r, 
mot*  t.anfju.  L.     and  of  an  higher  Colour  than 
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any  other.  We  have  Orange  Pel  cut  in  Chips 
from  Lyons,  which  is  what  we  call  Orangtat,  and 
cover'd  with  Sugar  is  the  Orangeat  Cowfit. 

Befide  the  large  Trade  we  have  in  the  fweet 
and  four  Oranges,  and  the  Bigarradcs  or  large 
Oranges,  we  alfo  fell  the  candied  Orange  Flowers, 
which  come  chiefly  from  Italy  and  Provence  ;  and 
the  diftill'd  Water  is  what  we  call  Naptb/t  ;ind 
Orange  Flower  Wetter,  which  is  ufed  by  the  Per- 
fumers ;  that  which  is  beft  ought  to  be  of  a  fweet 
Smell,  bitter  Tafte,  very  plcafant,  and  of  that 
Year's  Diftillation  ;  for  what  is  kept  abc  ve  the 
Year  lofes  its  Smell.  Thofc  who  diftil  O  range 
Flowers  draw  alfo  a  clear  Oil  of  a  ftrong  Fra- 
grancy,  which  the  Perfumers  call  Neroli ;  the  beft 
is  made  at  Rome,  and  the  next  in  Presence  :  This 
is  the  common  Opinion  ;  but  we  may  afiurc  our- 
felvcs  it  is  erroneous,  for  that  it  is  eafy  to  make 
better  at  Paris  than  cither  in  Italy  or  Provence ; 
the  Reafon  is,  that  Italy  and  Provence  being  hotter 
than  our  Climate,  the  Sun  more  readily  exhaLs 
the  Odour ;  but  we  cannot  draw  the  fame 
Quantity  of  Oil  as  in  the  hot  Countries,  for  in 
Italy  and  Provence  they  may  make  feveral  more 
Diftillations  than  we  can,  becaufe  the  Flowers 
that  are  in  Prime  one  Month  in  Paris  hold  two 
in  Provence  and  three  in  Italy,  becaufe  of  their 
greater  Nearnefi  to  the  Sun. 

The  Difference  between  Naptba  and  Orange 
Fewer  Water  is,  that  the  Naptba  is  diftill'd  from 
the  leaves  of  the  Orange  Flowers,  pick'd  clean  from 
the  Filaments,  c/r.  and  the  Orange  Flower  Water 
from  the  whole  Flower  as  it  is  gather'd  ;  the 
Naptba  Water  therefore,  truly  prepar'd,  is  much 
finer  and  more  fragrant  than  the  common  Orange 
Flower  Water 

The  People  of  Provence  bring  us  an  Oil  which 
they  make  from  the  lefts  and  the  outward  thin 
Rind  of  the  Oranges,  by  means  of  an  Alembick 
and  Water,  and  this  Oil  is  of  a  ftrong  fweet 
Smell.  They  bring  bcfides  another  Sort  we  call 
OrangeUtte  Oil,  which  is  made  of  the  little 
Oranges,  which  they  diftil  in  an  Alembick,  with 
a  fufficicnt  Quantity  of  Water,  aitcr  having  in- 
fufed  it  five  or  fix  Days  in  the  faid  Water.  Tl  is 
Oil  is  of  a  golden  Yellow  and  a  ftrong  fragrant 
Smell.  The  Oils  of  Oranges  are  excellent  Re- 
medies for  curing  Worms  in  lir.lc  Children,  and 
likewife  the  Water  made  in  drawing  the  Oil  ferves 
for  die  fame  Purpofc;  upon  this  Account  the  Per- 
fumers of  Provence  tr^nfoort  a  great  deal  in  Bottles 
and  Barrels  to  feveral  Parts  to  give  to  young  Chil- 
dren. Thcgrcatcft  Quantities  of  this  Oil  arc  made 
at  Grave,  Biot,  three  Leagues  from  Grave,  and  at 
Nice.  I  ought  to  inform  you,  that  muft  of  t!>c 
Oiis  which  come  from  Pnveuce  arc  ad idtt rated 
or  mix'd  with  Oil  of  Ben,  or  iwect  Almonds  ; 
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for  which  Reafon  they  ought  not  to  be  bought  but 
cf  honcft  People. 

Aurantium,  Arantium,  Aureum  ma- 
turn,  Pcmum  Ncrsntlum  vel  Anerantium, 
is  a  Kind  of  a  fine  yellow,  fwcct  fcent- 
cd  Apple,  that  grows  upon  aTrcecall'd  in  Latin, 
Malus  Arantia,  five  Arangius  ;  the  Lcavci  arc  of 
the  S»apc  of  thofc  of  the  Bay-Tree,  but  much 
larger,  always  green,  having  a  fine  white  Flower 
of  a  fragrant  Smell,  compofed  ufually  of  five 
Leaves  that  Hand  round,  and  are  fupported  by  a 
Cup.  This  Tree  is  cultivated  in  all  cur  Gardens, 
but  efpecially  in  the  warm  Countries. 

There  are  generally  two  Sorts  of  Oranges,  one 
final!,  yellow,  greenifh,  hitter  and  fharp ;  the 
other  larcc,  of  a  fine  golden  Colour,  and  fwcct 
to  the  Tafte  :  The  Bitter  is  mod  ufed  in  Phyfick, 
from  the  outward  Rind  of  which  they  make  Zefls, 
whkh  arc  endow'd  with  a  great  deal  of  exalted 
Oil  and  volatile  Salt,  which  contains  almoft  all  the 
Scent  of  the  Fruit ;  the  Juice  is  acid,  and  confe- 
quentlyfull  of  eflentialSalt.  The  Rind  of  the  bitter 
Orange  is  much  efteem'd  to  recreate  the  Spirits, 
ftrengthen  the  Stomach  and  Brain,  refill  the  Ma- 
lignity of  Humours,  and  excite  Womcns  Courfes. 

The  Juice  of  the  bitter  Orange  is  cordial,  and 
the  Flower  cephalick,  ftomachidc,  hyfterick,  and 
proper  againft  Worms  :  The  other  Orange  con- 
tains in  it  a  fwect  and  plcafant  Juice,  compos'd  of 
a  great  deal  of  Flegm,  a  little  Oil  and  efl'ential 
Salt,  whereof  the  Rind  likewife  partakes  in  the 
fame  Degree  :  The  Fruit  is  moiilening,  cordial, 
cooling,  and  good  to  allay  Thirft  in  continual 
Fevers  :  The  Seed  has  tht  fame  Virtue  as  that  cf 
the  Citron,  but  is  feldom  ufed  in  Phyfick. 

Others  there  are  w!  o  divide  the  Oranges  into 
three  Sorts  ;  the  Crab,  or  four  Orange  ;  the  Bit- 
ter, or  Sevii/e  ;  and  the  China,  or  fwcct  Orange; 
Of  all  which,  the  Seville,  or  bitter  Orange,  is  of 
mod  Virtue,  anil  mofily  ufed  in  Phyfick  ;  as  the 
Peel  for  Confections,  the  Oil  for  Perfumers, 
Juice  for  Syrups,  Flowers  for  candyi»g,  Seed, 
or  Kernel,  for  Emulfions  ;  and  the  Water,  or 
Spirit,  for  a  Cordial  ;  in  all  which  Forms  they 
are  ftomachick,  cephalick  and  anticho!ick. 

[The  fwect  Orange  is  the  Fruit  of  the  Auran- 
tium Medulla  duhi  vulgare.    Fer.  Hefp.  377. 

The  Sour,  of  the  Aurantium  acri  medulla  vul- 
gare.   Fer.  Htfp.  377. 

The  Peel  of  the  fecond  Kind  is  what  is  mod 
ufed  in  Medicine:  It  is  a  very  agreeable  aromatick 
Bitter,  and  gives  a  very  agreeable  Flavour  to  bit- 
ter Tinctures  and  lnfu'fions,  in  whkh  it  is  | 
rally  made  an  Ingredient.  J 
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49.  Of  the  Ananas,  or  Pine- Apple,  the 
King  of  Fruits. 

may  veryjuftly,  according  to 
v  "  Fathtr  Dm  Tertr'e,  call  the  Ana-  Pomet. 
nas,  or  Pine- Apple,  the  King  of  Fruits, 
becaufc  it  is  mt:ch  the  fineft  and  beft  of  all  that 
are  upon  the  Face  of  the  Earth.  It  is  certainly 
for  this  Reafon  that  the  King  of  Kings  has  placed 
a  Crown  upon  the  Head  of  it,  which  is  as  an 
cfiential  Mark  of  its  Royalty :  and  at  the  Fr.ll  of 
the  Father  it  produces  a  young  King,  that  fuc- 
ceeds  in  all  his  admirable  Qualities.  It  is  true, 
there  are  other  young  Shoots  befides  that  Bud  un- 
derneath the  Fruit,  and  at  the  Bottom  of  the  Stalk, 
that  produce  the  Ananas  in  lefs  Time,  and  with 
the  famcEafe,  with  that  which  makes  the  Crown  ; 
but  it  is  alfo  true,  that  the  Fruit  which  is  pro- 
duced from  this  is  incomparably  much  finer  than 
the  other. 

This  Fruit  grows  upr>n  a  round  Stalk,  the 
Thicknefs  of  two  Thumbs,  and  about  a  Foot 
and  half  high,  which  grows  in  the  Middle  of  the 
Plant,  as  the  Artkhoidc  in  the  Midft  of  its  Leaves. 
The  Leaves  arc  about  three  Feet  long,  four  Fin- 
gers broad,  hollow  like  fmall  Pipes,  briftly  on  the 
Edges,  with  little  fharp  Prickles,  and  ending  with 
a  fharp  Thorn  like  a  Needle.  At  firft  the  Fruit  is 
not  lb  big  as  one's  Fift ;  and  the  Clutters  of 
Leaves,  which  is  the  little  Crown  born  upon  the 
Head,  is  red  as  Fire  ;  from  every  Scale  or  Shell 
of  the  Rind  of  the  Fruit,  which  in  Shape,  though 
not  in  Subftance,  is  very  like  the  Pine- Apple, 
there  arifes  a  little  purplifh  Flower,  which  falls  off 
and  withers  as  the  Fruit  encreafes. 

They  are  diftinguifh'd  into  three  Sorts,  namely, 
the  large  white  Ananas,  the  Sugar- Leaf,  and  the 
Rer.net- Apple  Ananas '.  The  firft  is  often  eight  or 
ten  Inches  Diameter,  and  fifteen  or  fixtecen  high  ; 
the  Fled,  is  white  and  fibrous,  but  the  Rind  of  a 
golden  Yellow  ;  when  it  is  ripe  it  fends  forth  a 
rav ifhing  Smell,  which  is  fomething  like  that  of 
the  Quince,  but  much  more  delicate  ;  but  though 
this  Kind  is  much  larger  and  finer  to  Appearance 
than  the  others,  the  Tafte  is  not  fo  excellent, 
neither  is  it  fo  much  efteem'd  ;  it  fets  the  Teeth 
on  Edge,  and  makes  the  Gums  bleed  more  than 
the  others. 

The  fecond  Sort  bears  the  Name  of  the  Sugar- 
Loaf  from  its  Shape  and  Form,  that  cntimly  re- 
fembles  it :  It  has  Leaves  a  little  longer  and  nar- 
rower than  the  former,  and  not  fo  yellowifh  : 
The  Tafte  is  better  than  trat  of  the  former,  but 
it  makes  their  Gums  bleed  that  cat  much  of  it. 
I  have  found  in  this  Kind  a  Seed  like  tint  of  the 
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Garden  Crcfs  ;  though  it  is  the  general  Opinion 
that  the  Ananas  docs  not  feed  at  all. 

The  third  is  the  leaft,  but  the  beft,  aud  is  cal- 
led the  Rennet  Apple,  becaufe  of  its  Tafte  and 
Smell,  that  both  have  fome  kind  of  Rcfemblance 
to  that  Fruit  ;  it  feldom  fcts  the  Teeth  on  Edge, 
or  makes  the  Mouth  bleed,  if  it  is  not  eat  to 
a  great  Exccfs  indeed  ;  this  is  what  each  of 
them  has  particular,  but  they  all  grow  after 
the  fame  Manner,  besring  their  Tufts  of  Leaves, 
or  their  Crown  upon  their  Head  ;  their  Rind 
looks  like  that  of  the  Pine-tree  Apple,  but  fe- 
parates,  and  cuts  like  that  of  the  Melon  ;  and 
though  the  Flefh,  like  that  of  all  the  ethers,  is 
fibrous,  it  altogether  melts  into  Water  in  the 
Mouth,  and  is  fo  elegantly  tailed,  that  I  know 
not  how  to  defcribe  its  jhbvour  better  than  by 
faying,  that  it  partakes  of  the  Peach,  the  Ap- 
ple, the  Quince,  and  the  Mufcadine  Grape,  all 
together. 

Some,  to  take  away  the  Quality  of  making  the 
Gums  bleed,  and  inflaming  the  Mouths  of  fuch  as 
eat  too  much  of  them,  or  eat  them  before  they  are 
full  ripe  ;  after  having  pared  off  the  Rind,  and 
cut  the  Flefh  into  Slices,  they  leave  it  a  little 
while  to  fteop  in  Spanijh  Wine  ;  and  this  not  only 
frees  the  Ananas  from  this  ill  Effect,  but  it  com- 
municates to  the  Wine  a  moft  agreeable  Tafte  and 
Smell.  There  is  a  Wine  made  of  the  Juice  of  this 
Fruit,  almoft  as  ftrong  as  Malmfey  ;  and  which 
intoxicates  full  as  foon  as  the  belt  and  ftouteft 
Wine  in  France.  If  you  keep  this  Wine  above 
three  Weeks  it  will  feem  dead  and  fpoil'd  ;  but 
if  you  will  have  Patience  with  it  for  a  little  Time 
longer,  it  will  recover  itfelf  periecUy,  and  be 
ftronger  and  better  than  before.  When  moderate- 
ly ufed,  it  is  good  to  exhilerate  the  Spirits  when 
oppreffed,  and  prevent  the  Naufeatings  of  the  Sto- 
mach ;  is  good  to  relieve  tlic  Supprcflion  of 
Urine,  and  is  a  Counter-Poifcn  for  thefe  who 
have  drank  of  the  Juice  of  the  Yucca  or  Manihot 
Root.  Women  with  Child,  however,  muft  take 
Care  how  they  drink  the  Wine  or  eat  the  Fruit 
In  great  Quantity,  left  it  fhould  caufc  Abor- 
tion. We  fell  at  prefent  the  preferv'd  Ananas  at 
Paris,  brought  from  the  Indian  Iflands,  which 
arc  very  good,  efpecially  for  aged  People  to  re- 
ftore  the  natural  Heat,  and  comfort  feeble 
Spirits. 

Ananas ,  Nonas,  or  Jayama,  is  a  very 
JL  msry.  fine  E<iJ}- India  Fruit,  which  grows  up- 
on a  Plant,  and  of  the  Size  of  the  A  ti- 
th*ie.  This  Fruit  is  adorn 'd  on  the  Top  with  a 
little  Crown,  and  a  Bunch  of  red  Leaves  like 
Fire  :  The  Rind  appears  with  a  Shell  like  the  Pine- 
Apple,  but  feparates  like  that  of  the  Melon  ;  the 
Fldh  is  fibrous,  but  diilblvcs  in  the  Mouth,  ha- 
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ving  the  delicious  Tafte  of  the  Peach,  the  Quince, 
and  the  Mufcadine  Grape,  all  together. 

There  are  three  Sorts,  as  Mr.  Pomct  has  de- 
fcrib'd  them  from  Mr.  Du  Tertre :  They  make  a 
Wine  from  the  Juice,  which  is  almoft  equal  to 
Malmfey  Sack,  and  will  fuddle  as  foon.  It  is  pro- 
per to  ftrengthen  the  Heart  and  Stomach  again  ft 
Naufeating,  to  refrefh  and  recruit  the  Spirit  ;  it 
excites  Urine  powerfully  ;  but  "Women  with  Child 
ought  to  avoid  it,  becaufe  it  procures  Abortion  : 
They  make  a  Confection  of  the  Ananas  upon  tlic 
Spot,  which  is  brought  hither  w!k>1c  ;  this  is  good 
to  warm  and  reftore  a  weak  and  aged  Conftitu- 
tion. 

[The  Ananas,  or  Pine-Apple,  is  the  Fruit  of 
the  Pinea  Bra/iliana  Ananas  dicta,  Hift.  Ox.  3. 
VfX,  There  are  a  vaft  many  new  Species  of  it 
found  out  fince  the  three  defctib'd  by  our  Author ; 
but  as  they  have  no  Ufe  in  Medicine,  it  would  be 
foreign  to  the  Intent  of  this  Work  to  enter  into  a 
Detail  of  them  here. 

They  have  long  been  produced  in  the  Gardens 
of  the  Curious  here,  and  are  at  prefent  regularly 
fold  as  other  Fruits  of  the  Production  of  our  own 
Climate. 

Tl»e  Yucca  Root  they  make  their  Bread  of  when 
dry  ;  but  the  Juice  of  it  is  poifonous.J 

50.  Of  Cotton. 

CO  TTO  N  is  a  white  foft  Wooll 
which  is  found  in  a  kind  of  brown  Pemet. 
Shell,  which  grows  upon  a  Shrub  in 
Form  of  a  Buin  ;  what  Father  Du  Terre  fays  of  it 
is  as  follows :  At  firft,  when  the  Iflands  were  in- 
habited by  the  French,  I  faw  them,  fays  he,  fill 
their  Plantations  full  of  Cottm  Shrubs,  in  hopes  the 
Gotten  would  yield  them  great  Profit  in  Trade  ; 
but  moft  of  the  Merchants  would  not  meddle  with 
it,  becaufe  it  took  up  too  much  Room,  and  was 
fubjeel  to  take  Fire,  decay  and  the  like. 

This  Shrub  grows  in  Form  of  a  Bufh,  and  the 
Branches  that  ftretch  wide  are  well  charg'd  with 
Leaves,  fomething  lefs  than  thofc  of  the  Sycamores 
but  almoft  of  the  fame  Shape  :  It  bears  a  great 
many  fine,  yellow,  large,  Flowers  ;  the  Bottom 
of  the  Flower  is  of  a  purple  Colour,  and  it  is  all 
ftrip'd  on  the  Infide  ;  it  lias  an  oval  Button  that 
appears  in  the  Middle,  and  grows  in  Time  to  the 
Size  of  a  Pigeon's  Egg ;  when  ripe  it  becomes 
black  and  divides  itfelf  into  three  .Parts  at  lop  ; 
and  the  Ccttin  or  Dawn  in  it,  looks  white  as 
Snow  :  In  the  Clufter  of  Down,  w\ch  (Wells 
with  the  Heat  to  the  Bigncfs  of  a  Puller's  Egg, 
there  are  l  ev  en  black  Seeds,  as  large  as  I  Opines, 
fucking  together  ;  their  Infide  is  white,  oily,  and 
of  a  -ood  Taftc. 

This 
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This  C>tt:n  grows  in  great  Quantities  in  all  the 
Iilands,  end  the  Natives  take  great  Care  in  the 
cultivating  of  it,  as  a  Thing  very  ufeful  for  their 
Bedding  :  I  have  obferv'd  one  Thing  of  the  Cotton 
Flower  not  known  to  any  Authors  yet,  or  at  leaft 
not  taken  Notice  of ;  which  is,  that  the  Flowers, 
wrapp'd  up  in  the  Leaves  of  the  fame  Tree,  and 
bak'dtor  roafted  over  a  Fire  of  burning  Coals, 
yield  a  reddifh  vifcous  Oil,  that  cures  in  a  little 
Time  old  (landing  Ulcers.  I  have  often  expe- 
rienced it  with  very  good  Succcfs :  The  Seed  of 
this  Shrub  will  make  the  Parroquets  fuddled  ;  but 
it  is  beneficially  ufed  againft  Fluxes  of  Blood  and 
Poifous. 

Wc  fell  feveral  Sorts  of  Cottons,  which  only 
differ  according  to  the  Countries  from  whence 
they  come,  and  the  various  Preparations.  The 
firft  is  the  Cotton  in  the  Wooll,  that  U  to  fay, 
that  which  is  as  it  comes  from  the  Shell,  only 
with  the  Seeds  taken  out  ,  this  comes  from  Cy- 
prus, Smyrna,  &c.  The  fecond  is  the  Cotton  in 
the  Yam,  which  comes  from  Damafcus,  and  the 
Jerufalem  Cottons,  which  are  called  Baxac.  There 
arc  feveral  other  Sorts  ;  as,  the  Demi  Baxacs,  the 
BtUdin  Cottons,  thofe  of  Gondexel,  Mctaftn,  and 
Genequin  ;  but  of  all  the  Cottons,  we  fell  fcarce 
any  but  tliat  of  JerufaUm  and  the  Iflands.  The 
Baxac,  or  Jtrufalem  Cotton,  ought  to  be 
fine,  fmooth,  the  beft  fpun,  and  moft 
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long  Stalks,  adorn'd  with  a  Nap  or  Hair  ;  the 


equal,  or  evened  that  can  be.  As  to  the  Cotton 
in  Wooll,  the  whiter,  longer,  and  fweetcr  it  is, 
the  more  valuable  it  is.  Thofc  who  buy  in  whole 
Biles,  ought  to  take  care  it  be  not  damag'd  with 
Mould,  Muftinefs,  or  wet.  Cotton  has  many  Ufa, 
too  well  known  to  need  being  related  here.  As 
to  the  black  Seed  which  is  found  in  the  Cotton,  an 
Oil  may  be  made  of  it,  admirable  for  taking  away 
Spots  and  Freckles,  and  for  beautifying  the  Face  ; 
and  which  has  the  fame  Virtues  with  Oil  of  the 
Cokar  Kernels,  made  after  the  fame  Manner  by 
the  Indians,  efpecially  in  the  Ifland  of  Affumption, 
almoft  all  the  Cokars  wc  now  fell 


are  brought. 

Xyhn,  Coto,  Gojfipium,  Cotoneum, 
Ltmtry.  Bombyx  Officinarum,  or  the  Cotton  of  the 
Shops,  is  a  Plant  whereof  there  are  two 
Kinds  :  The  firft  is  called  Xylon  five  Gojfipium  her- 
bactum,  by  J.  Bauhinus,  Ray  and  Tourntfort  ; 
Gojfipium  Jfrutictfccns  ennuum,  by  Parkin/on  ;  and 
Gojftpium xfrut'uefcens  ftmint  alio,  by  C.  Bauhinus  ; 
which  figiiifies  either  the  Herb  Cotton,  the  Annual 
Shrub  Cotton,  or  that  with  the  white  Seed :  It 
bears  a  Stalk  of  a  Foot  and  a  Half,  or  two  Foot 
high,  that  is  woody,  cover'd  with  a  reddifh  hairy 
Bark,  divided  into  feveral  fhort  Branches  ;  the 
Leaves  are  a  little  lefs  than  the  Sycamore  Leaves, 
Jhap'd  almoft  like  thofc  of  the  Vine,  hanging  to 


Flowets  are  numerous,  fine  and  large,  having  the 
Shape  or  Form  of  a  Bell,  flit  or  cut  into  five  or 
fix  Divifions  to  the  Bottom,  of  a  yellow  Colour, 
mix'd  with  Red  ox  Purple  :  When  the  Flower  is 
fallen,  it  is  fucceeded  by  a  Fruit  of  the  Bignefs 
of  a  Filbert ;  which  being  ripe,  opens  into  three 
or  four  Quarters  or  Partitions ;  from  whence  ap- 
pears a  Flake  of  Cotton,  white  as  Snow,  which 
fwells  up  or  tumifies  by  Heat,  to  the  Size  of  a 
little  Apple.  It  contains  in  it  grofs  Seeds  like  fmall 
Peas,  oblong,  white,  and  cottony  ;  each  having 
in  it  a  Little  oleaginous  Kernel  that  is  fwect  to  the 
Tafte. 

The  fecond  Sort  is  called  Xylon  Arboreum,  or 
the  Tree  Cotton,  by  J.  Bauhinus,  Ray  and  Tournt- 
fort ;  it  differs  from  the  former  in  Bignefs,  for 
tlus  grows  into  a  Tree  or  Shrub  of  four  or  five 
Foot  high.  The  Leaves  approach,  in  fome  Mca- 
fure,  to  thofe  of  the  Linden  Tree,  indented  deep 
into  three  Parts,  without  Nap  or  Down  :  The 
Flowers  and  Fruit  are  like  thofe  of  the  other  Kind. 
The  two  Species  of  Cotton  grow  in  Egypt,  Syria, 
Cyprus,  Candia,  and  the  Indies  :  The  Flowers  are 
vulnerary  ;  the  Seed  pecloral,  proper  for  Afthmas, 
Coughs,  to  procure  Seed,  confolidate  Wounds, 
for  Dyfenteries,  Scourings  of  the  Belly,  Spittinc 
of  Blood,  Uc. 

[The  Shrub  which  produces  the  Cotton,  is  the 
Gojfipium  frutefcens  Annuum,  Park.  1553.  Goj- 
fipium frutefcens  Jemine  w'grw,  C.  B.  Pin.  430.  The 
Seeds  are  commended  by  many  Authors  in  various 
Intentions;  but  they  are  never  heard  of  in  the 
prefent  Prance.  The  Cotton  itfelf  is  laid  to  do 
Wonders  in  the  Gout,  being  burnt  upon  the  Part ; 
but  its  Efficacy  can  be  no  other  than  that  of  Fire, 
or  Quick  Lime  ;  winterer  Good  attends  this 
Practice  being  wholly  owing  to  the  Burning. 

The  Xylon  Arbortum  is  never  heard  of  in  Me- 
dicine.] 

51.  Of  Apocynum,   or  DogVBanc 
Cotton. 

THE  Hoiiette,  or  Dog's-Bane  Cotton, 
is  a  Kind  of  Cotton  taken  from  the  Pemet. 
Hufk  of  a  Plant  which  the  Botamfis  call 
Apocynum,  which  fignifies  Dog's-Bane  ;  which  is 
represented  in  the  fame  Plate  with  the  Cotton 
this  grows  plentifully  near  Alexandria  in  Egypt, 
efpecially  in  moift  and  marfhy  Grounds,  from 
whence  we  have  what  is  now  fold  amongfl  us. 
This  has  no  other  Ufe  than  to  fur  the  Robes  of 
Pcrfons  of  Quality. 

Apocynum  /Egyptiacttm  la£fefcens,  fill- 
qua  AJelepiadis  C.  Bauhinus,  vol  Apo- 
cynum Syriacum,  feu  Palafiinum,  five 
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Mgyptiacum,  the  Syrian,  Pale/line  or  Egyptian 
Dog's- Wort  ;  Apocynum  AZgyptiacum  Jioribus  fpi- 
catis,  Tottrnefort,  Aigyptian  Dog-Won  with  Spike 
Flowers  ;  and  by  fome  Efula  Indica,  or  the  In- 
dim  Spurge.  This  is  a  Plant  which  grows  in  the 
Nature  of  a  little  Shrub,  with  ftrait  Shoots,  of 
about  three  Foot  high,  whofe  Leaves  are  long, 
large  and  thick  as  thofc  of  Aloes,  fct  againft  the 
Stalks,  white  and  full  of  the  fame  Liquor  with  the 
other  Parts  of  the  Plant  ;  to  wit,  with  a  white 
Juice  like  Milk,  that  is  acrid  and  bitter.  The 
Flowers  grow  at  the  Tops  of  the  Branches  in  the 
Nature  of  an  Ear,  Bell-falhion'd,  indented,  and 
yellow.  When  the  Flowers  are  gone,  a  Fruit 
fucceeds  as  thick  as  one's  Fift,  oblong  like  a  large 
Sheath  or  Cafe ;  thefe  hang  two  and  two  upon  a 
hard  crooked  Stalk  ;  the  Fruit  is  call'd,  in  Egypt, 
Beidelfax,  and  is  cover'd  with  two  Rinds  or 
Barks ;  the  firft  or  outermoft  of  which,  is  a  green 
membranous  one ;  the  fecond  refembles  a  thin 
Skin  that  has  been  dreffed  or  fmoothed,  of  a  Saf- 
fron Colour.  This  Rind  contains  a  ftringy  or 
fibrous  Matter,  like  the  Mofs  of  a  Tree,  with 
■which  all  the  Fruit  is  full,  in  the  Nature  of  a  fine 
Cotton,  that  is  very  foft  and  white,  which  is 
call'd  Hoiiatte,  or  Houette.  They  find  in  this 
Cotton  Seeds  made  like  thofc  of  Pumkins,  but 
lefs,  reddifb,  full  of  a  whitiih  Pulp,  and  of  a  bit- 
ter Tafte.  The  Root  is  long,  ftrong,  furrounded 
with  Fibres  ;  this  Plant  is  beautiful  to  the  Eye. 
The  Stalk  and  Leaves  are  cover'd  with  a  fort  of 
Wooll,  and  are  full  of  Milk,  It  grows  in  Egypt 
about  Alexandria.  The  Leaves  being  ftamp'd  and 
opply'd  as  a  Cataplafm,  are  reckon'd  proper  to  re- 
folve  cold  Tumours.  The  Juiee  makes  the  Hair 
come  off,  and  is  a  Remedy  for  cutaneous  Cafes 
ufed  externally  :  But  it  is  a  Poifon  given  inward- 
ly ,  for  it  purges  with  that  Sharpnefs  and  Vio- 
lence, that  it  caufes  mortal  Bloody- Fluxes. 

[This  Cotton  is  the  Product  of  the  Apocynum 
majus  Aigyptiacumflore  lutto  Spicato,  Breyn.  Prodr. 
2.  14.  Beidel-ojfar,  et  Beidelfar,  Alp.  36.  Apo- 
cynum JEgyptiacum  jioribus  Spicatis.  El.  Bot.  78. 
It  is  cultivated  in  the  Gardens  of  the  Curious,  and 
flowers  in  Augujl.  The  Leaves  are  a  Poifon  to 
Dogs,  Wolves,  and  other  Animals. 

The  Pfauh  Iptcaxcana  fufca,  a  poifonous 
Root,  brought  out  of  a  America  for  the  true  Ipt- 
cacuana,  and  fomerimes  unhappily  ufed  as  fuch,  is 
the  Root  of  another  Species  of  this  Plant,  the 
Apieynifm  ErrJIum  Salicis  latiori  folio  umbellatum 
ficribus  Aurantiis,  Pluk.  Aim.  36.  Apocynum  Ca- 
r.adenfe  ar.giijllfoHum  /lore  Aurantio,  Hurt.  Bled'. 
232.J 
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52.  Of  Olives. 


WE  fell  at  Paris  three  Sorts  of 
Olives,  which  do  not  differ  but  Pomct. 
in  Size,  and  according  to  the  Country 
from  whence  they  come.    Thofe  of  Verona  are 
moft  valued,  of  which  there  are  three  ^Kinds. 
The  next  in  Goodnefs  are  the  Spanijh  Olives  ; 
■and  the  third  Sort  are  the  Provence  Olives,  which 
are  called  the  Picboline,  or  the  Pauline,  and  very 
improperly  Lucca  Olives  ;  for  they  are  not  brought 
from  thence. 

The  Tree  that  bears  the  Olives  is  ufually  fma?lr 
as  may  be  feen  by  the  Cut  of  it.  As  to  the 
Leaves,  they  are  thick  and  green,  the  Flowers 
white,  and  the  Fruit  green  atlhe  Beginning,  but 
feddilh  when  ripe.  I  ftull  not  take  up  your 
Time  to  defcribe  the  feveral  Works  that  are  made 
of  the  Olive  Wood,  but  content  myfelf  only  to 
fpeak  of  the  Oil  that  is  made  from  the  Olives,  and 
the  Manner  in  which  they  pickle  them  for  eating. 

As  foon  as  the  Peafants  fee  that  the  Olives  arc 
ready  to  be  gather'd  for  keeping,  which  is  about 
June  and  July,  they  gather  them,  and  carry  them 
to  Market  as  the  Country  People  with  us  do 
Cherries.  Thofe  who  would  prefcrve  or  pickle 
them,  throw  them  into  frefh  Water,  and  after 
they  have  lain  there  fame  Time,  they  take  them 
out,  and  put  them  in  Brine,  Which  they  have 
made  With  Potafhes,  and  the  Aflies  of  burnt  Olive 
Stones,  or  Lime ;  and  after  they  have  remain'd 
there  a  fufficient  Time,  they  barrel  them  up,  ac- 
cording to  what  Siee  belt  fits  them,  with  a  Brine 
or  Pickle  of  Salt  and  Water,  upon  which  is 
thrown  a  little  Effence  or  Tinclure,  made  of 
Cloves,  Cinnamon,  Coriander,  Fennel,  and  other 
Aromaticks.  And  the  whole  Knowledge  of  ma- 
naging thefe  Olives  depends  upon  underftandine 
this  Mixture,  which  they  keep  as  a  Secret  amongft 
them. 

Chufe  your  Olives,  efpecially  the  Verma,  new, 
right  or  true,  firm,  and  well  cover'd  with  Pickle; 
for  as  foon  as  the  Brine  or  Pickle  leaves  them, 
they  grow  foft  and  black,  and,  in  a  Word,  good 
for  nothing  ;  which  is  of  fome  Conference,  be- 
caufe  they  arc  a  pretty  dear  Fruit.  Por  the  Spa- 
nijh Olives,  they  are  as  big  as  a  Pigeon's  Egg,  of 
a  pale  Green,  and  bitter  Tafte,  which  does  not 
pleafe  every  Body  ;  but  for  the  Provence,  efpecial- 
ly the  Picboline  Olives,  rlvry  are  reckon'd  the  belt, 
becaufe  it  is  pretended  that  Mcflieurs  Picbolini, 
of  St.  Cbcme's,  knew  how  to  pickle  them  better 
than  other  People,  which  is  perhaps  no  Mifiake ; 
fincc  thofe  are  the  fineft  and  beft  Olives,  as  they 
arc  much  greener,  and  of  a  better  Tafte  than  the 
Pauline,  and  other  Olives  of  Provence.    They  are 
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of  delicate  Nutriment,  Itcmachick,  pectoral,  an- 
tifcorbutick,  gently  loofen  die  Bejly,  and  arc  chief- 
ly ufed  in  eating. 

Olea  onerns,  the  Olive-Tree,  k  of  a 
Lcmtry.  moderate  Bulk  or  Size,  whereof  there 
are  two  Sorts,  one  cultivated,  and  the 
other  wild.  The  flrft  is  called  Olea  Saliva,  by 
.CW-.both  the  Baubin:;,  Raj,  and  Tournefort, 
the  planted  or  cultivated  O'.he,  whofc  Trunk  is 
knotty,  the  Bark  fmooth,  of  an  Afh  Colour,  the 
the  Wood  pretty  folid,  of  a  ycllowilh  Colour,  the 
Tafte  a  little  bitter ;  the  Leaves  are  longifh  and 
narrow,  almoft  like  the  Willow,  pointed,  thick, 
flcflry,  oily,  hard,  and  of  a  pale  Green  without, 
and  whitiih  underneath,  but  without  Hair  or 
Down,  hanging  by  fhort  Stalks  opposite  to  one 
another.  There  anfc  betwixt  the  Leaves,  Flowers 
difpofed  in  wlute  Bunches,  tlsat  are  fupportcd  up- 
on Stalks,  confuting  each  of  a  finglc  Leaf,  flit  in 
four  Parts,  that  grows  narrower,  or  contracts  it- 
fclf  at  the  Bottom  into  a  Pipe.  When  the  Flower 
is  gone,  there  follows  an  oblong  or  oval  Fruit, 
green,  flcflvy,  fucculcnt,  which  is  called  Oliva, 
or  the  Olive.  This  is  Icfs  or  bigger,  according  to 
the  Place  where  it  grows.  That  which  grows  in 
Provenci  and  Lauguedoc  is  as  big  a$  an  Acorn  ; 
that  which  Spain  produces  is  larger  than  a  Nut- 
meg :  Both  Sorts  have  a  little  acrid  bitter  Tafte, 
and  contain  under  the  flefhy  Part  an  oblong  ftony 
Nut,  which  has  a  Kernel  enclofed  within  it,  This, 
Tree  is  cultivated  in  Spain,  Italy,  Languedoc,  and 
Premence. 

The  wild  Olive  is  call'd  Olea  Sylvejlris,  by 
Gerard  and  Ray ;  or  by  Tournefort,  and  others, 
OUa  fytvejlris  folio  dura  fubtut  meant.  It  differs 
from  the  former  in  that  it  is  much  lefs  in  all  its 
Parts,  and  that  the  Leaves  are  much  whiter  un-» 
dcrneath.  They  grow  likewife  in  the  hot  Coun- 
tries, and  they  pickle  them  up  with  Salt  and 
Water  to  make  them  fit  for  eating  ;  for  as  they 
»re  taken  from  the  Trees,  they  have  an  uruuffer- 
able  Tafte.  They  likewife  make  Oil  Olive  from 
them  by  Kxprcflion,  as  may  be  fcen  in  Lemcry's 
Vniverfal  Pharmacopeia.  This  Oil  is  emollient, 
anodyne,  resolutive,  deterfive,  proper  for  Bloody 
Fluxes,  and  the  Cholick.  The  Olives  abound 
with  a  great  deal  of  Flegm  and  eflcntial  Salt, 
which  they  lofc  in  being  fqueez'd,  or  palling 
through  the  Prefs;  the  Jx»ves  arc  aftringent. 
The  Olive  Branch  was  always  the  Emblem  of 
Peace,  as  the  Laurel  is  of  Glory.  There  are 
certain  wild  Olivet  that  grow  near  the  Red  Sea, 
that  throw  forth  a  Gum  very  proper  to  flop 
Blood,  and  cure  Wounds. 

[The  Olive  is  the  Fruit  of  the  Olea  fativa  of 
mod  Authors;  it  is  common  in  the  hut  Countries, 
and  flowers  in  June*.   Th*  pickled  Fruit  i*  muiij 
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eaten,  but  is  apt  to  pnU  and  relax  the  Stomach 

too  mud). 

The  wild  Olive  is  the  Oleafler five  Olea  Sylvef- 
tris.  Park.  1438.   Olea  Syheflr'ts.  Ger,  1206. 

And  the  Kind  mention'd  by  Lemery  as  growing 
near  the  Red  Sea,  and  affording  a  Gum  proper  to 
ftop  Blood  and  heal  Wounds,  is  the  Gum  Elemy- 
Tree,  as  will  be  feen  in  its  proper  Place.] 

.  53.  Of  Oil  Olive. 

BEfidcs  the  Olives,  we  have  a  confi- 
dcrable  Trade  in  the  Oil,  which  is  Pamet. 
fo  neccflary  to  Life,  diat  we  may 
bring  it  in  Competition  with  Bread  and  Wine. 
The  Way  of  making  Oil  Olive  is  little  different 
from  tint  of  Almonds,  fincc  there  is  nothing  elfe 
neceffary  towards  the  making  of  good  Oil,  than 
after  die  gathering  of  the  Olives,  when  they  be- 
jj'ti  to  redden,  that  is  to  fay,  when  they  are  full 
ripe,  which  is  in  December  and  January,  to  prcfa 
them  in  Mills  made  for  that  Purpofc.  The  Oil 
which  they  produce  is  fweet,  and  of  a  plcalant 
Tafte  and  Smell ;  and  this  Oil  is  what  we  call 
Virgin  Oil,  the  moft  valuable  of  which  is  that  of 
Grajfe,  Jrament,  Aix,  Nut,  and  fome  other 
Places.  But  as  the  new  gather'd  Olives  do  not 
yield  the  Quantity  of  Oil  which  thofc  do  which 
lie  fume  Time  upon  the  Floor,  thofc  who  wou'd 
have  a  great  deal  of  Oil,  leave  the  Olives  to  rot, 
and  afterwards  prefs  them  ;  but  the  Oil  which 
they  produce  is  of  an  unpleafant  Tafte  and  Smell. 
Some  alfo,  to  make  them  yield  the  more,  throw 
boiling  Water  upon  what  rcmain'd  of  the  firft 
Prefling,  which  they  fquceze  over  again ;  and  this 
Oil,  made  thus,  is  what  we  call  Common  Oil, 
not  varying  in  Goodnefs,  but  according  to  the 
Places  from  whence  it  comes.  The  beft  Common 
Oils  come  from  Genoa,  Oneille,  and  other  Parts 
of  Italy  and  Provence ;  and  the  worft  comes  from 
Spain,  but  cfpeckdly  from  Majorca  and  Portugal. 

The  Choice  of  Oil  is  fo  well  known  to  all  the 
World,  it  Wou'd  be  ufclefs  to  infift  upon  it* 
And  Oil  Olive  is  fo  much  ufed,  that  wc  have  no 
Sort  of  Commodity  whereof  we  make  a  greater 
Confumption,  in  that  few  can  be  without  it ;  bc- 
fidc  that  it  is  of  Ufe  in  Medicine,  as  being  the 
Balls  of  all  compound  Oils,  Cerecloths,  Bahams, 
Ointments  and  Plaifters.  Befides  the  other  great 
Qualities  that  arc  in  Oil  Olive,  I  (hall  not  ftop 
to  fay,  diat  it  is  a  natural  Balfam  for  the  Cure 
of  Wounds,  being  beat  up  with  Wine ;  and  it  is 
of  Wine  and  this  Oil,  that  the  Samaritan  Bal- 
/am,  with  which  the  Good  Samaritan  in  the  Gof- 
pel,  heal'd  the  Wounds  of  the  Traveller,  is 
made,  which  is  a  Medicine  in  Ufe  at  this  Day* 
as  well  with  the  Rich  as  the  Poor.  Oil  Olive  is 
X  a  alfo 
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alfo  ufcful  for  burning,  efpecially  in  Churches  and 
the  like,  becaufc  it  does  not  flink  fo  bad  as  other 
Oils,  befides  that  it  lafts  longer ;  but  its  Dearnefs 
makes  it  that  the  Poor  cannot  ufe  it.    We  like- 
wife  have  a  confiderable  Trade  in  Nut-Oil,  which 
we  have  brought  us  from  Burgundy ,  Touraine  or 
Orleans,  which  bears  a  Price,  becaufc  it  is  much 
ufed  by  Painters,  and  other  Workmen,  as  Prin- 
ters, Rolling-Prefe  Workers,  and  the  like ;  be- 
fulrs  that  a  great  many  ufe  it  for  the  Cure  of 
Wounds,  as  being  a  natural  Balfam.    As  to  its 
Ufe  for  burning,  it  is  a  very  ill  Practice,  becaufe 
it  is  quickly  confum'd,  and  is  reduced  to  a  Coal. 
We  alfo  have  confiderable  Dealings  in  Oil  of 
Rapes,  which  we  have  from  Flanders,  and  a  com- 
mon Sort  from  Champagne  and  Normandy.  So 
likewife  we  have  Oil  of  Hempfeed,  Camomile  and 
Linked  from  Flanders  and  other  Parts,  efpecially 
when  Train  or  Whale  Oil  is  dear.    Bdides  the 
ripe  or  compleat  Oil  of  Olives,  which  is,  as  I 
have  faid,  what  is  prefs'd  out  of  ripe  Olives,  and 
is  brought  to  us  frequently  from  Florence  as  well  as 
from  Genoa,  there  is  the  Oil  Omphacine  prefs'd 
out  of  unripe  Olives,  for  which  Reafon  it  is  cool- 
ing, drying,  and  binding,  ufed  in  feveral  Compo- 
fitions  for  ftrengthening  the  Stomach,  healing  Ex- 
ulce rations,  cooling  the  Heat  of  Inflammations, 
and  rcpercuffing  Tumours  in  their  Beginning ; 
hereof  is  made  Oil  of  Rofes,  Ompbaebie  and  Oil 
of  Quinces.    The  Oil  of  ripe  Olives  heats  and 
moiftens  moderately,  whereof  the  old  mollifies 
more  than  the  new,  but  the  laft  is  beft  for  inter- 
nal Ufes,  and  loofens  the  Belly,  taken  in  warm 
Ale,  or  the  like,  to  an  Ounce.    It  corrects  the 
Drynefs  or  Huikincfi  of  the  Bread,  and  allays 
the  Pains  of  the  Belly,  relaxes  the  Ureters, 
clcanfcs  and  heals  them.    It  is  ufed  with  warm 
Water  to  provoke  vomiting,  and  deanfe  the  Sto- 
mach.   A  Lin£tus  is  made  of  it  with  Syrup  of 
Violets  againft  Hoarfencfs,  Shoitnefe  of  Breath, 
and  to  open  Obftrudions  of  the  Breaft  or  urinary 
Paflagcs.    It  is  ufed  in  Qyfters  to  loofen  the 
Belly,  and  mollify  the  harden'd  Excrements.  The 
cfcftifl'd  Oil  Olive  N  that  which  is  call'd  Oil  of 
Bricks,  which  is  a  fubtil  and  piercing  Oil,  and 
of  great  Virtues,  but  not  much  ufed,  btcaufe  it 
ftinks  fo  cgrcgioufly,  though  good  in  both  Gout 
and  Palfy. 

[Olive  Oil  is  an  excellent  Ingredient  in  Oint- 
ments and  Cataplafins,  intended  as  Ripeners,  in 
which  it  adls  by  relaxing  the  fwell'd  Part :  But 
it  is  little  ufed  inwardly,  becaufc  of  the  greater 
Swcetnefc  and  Excellency  of  the  Oil  of  Almonds.  J 
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54.  Of  Soap. 

BESIDES  the  great  Confumption  made  of 
Oil  Olive  for  Works  in  which  it  is  nccefiary, 
for  different  Foods  and  for  Phyfick,  it  is  the  Balis 
of  feveral  Sorts  of  Soap  which  we  fell  j  I  mean 
of  the  beft  Sorts,  the  moft  valuable  of  which  is 
the  Alicant  Soap  ;  the  next  the  Cartbagena  ;  the 
third  is  the  true  Marfeilles  Stop  ;  the  fourth  that 
of  Gayette  ;  tlic  fifth  the  Toulon  Soap,  which  we 
falfly  call  Genoa  Soap.  All  thefe  Ssaps  are  Com- 
pofitions  of  Oil  Olive,  Starch,  Lime- Water,  and 
a  Lixi  or  Lye  of  Pot-Afties,  mix'd  all  to- 
gether by  boiling  into  a  Parte,  which  is  made 
into  Balls  or  Cakes,  in  the  Form  and  Figure  as 
they  arc  brought  to  us.  As  to  the  Mixture  of 
their  Green  and  Vermillion  I  (hall  fay  nothing, 
it  being  a  Secret  the  Soapboilers  keep  among 
thcmfclves  ;  nevcrthelefs  I  have  been  aflur'd  that 
they  ufe  Red  Oker,  Copperas,  and  the  Caput 
Mortuum  of  Vitriol,  call'd  Celcothar ;  but  as  I 
am  not  certain,  I  (hall  fay  nothing  further  of  it. 

The  Choice  of  Soap  is  to  have  it  dry,  well 
marbled  or  ftain'd,  and  true  from  the  Place 
whence  it  derives  its  Name :  that  is  to  fay,  that 
fuch  as  is  fold  for  Meant,  be  true  Alicant,  and  fo 
of  the  reft.  The  Toulon  Soap  fhou'd  be  dry,  of 
a  white,  tending  to  a  little  bluilh  Colour,  cut 
even,  gloffy,  and  of  a  good  Smell,  and  the  lc;ft 
fat  or  oily  that  can  be.  As  to  the  marbled 
Sort,  that  which  is  of  a  red  Vein  on  the  Side,  and 
of  a  fine  Green  and  Vermillion  within,  is  moft 
efteem'd,  becaufe  it  is  beft  mark'd,  of  moft 
Ufe,  and  the  beft  Sale.  As  to  the  Virtues  of 
Soap,  they  are  well  enough  known  ;  but  as  few 
will  imagine  it  is  of  any  great  Ufe  in  Medicine, 
I  mult  nevcrthelefs  declare,  that  it  is  ufed  with 
Succefs  in  the  Cure  of  cold  Humours,  being  dif- 
folv*d  in  Spirit  of  Wine ;  and  there  is  a  Plaiftcr 
compofed  of  it,  call'd  the  Soap  Plaijler,  which 
has  very  great  Virtues,  as  many  Authors  do  af- 
firm. BcTides  the  Sorts  of  Soap  that  I  have  been 
fpcaking  of,  there  is  a  Kind  made  at  Rciicn, 
which  is  made  with  a  certain  Greafc  that  is  found' 
upon  the  Kettles  and  Pots  of  the  boiling  Cooks  ; 
but  as  this  is  a  very  bad  Soap,  I  fhali  fay  no  more 
of  it.  We  fell  a  liquid  or  foft  Soap,  which  we 
call  Black  Soap,  made  at  Abbeville  and  Amiens,  of 
the  Remains  of  burnt  Oil ;  but  as  this  Soap  is  of 
a  brown  Colour,  there  comes  from  Holland  a 
Sort  fomething  like  it,  but  green,  becaufe  inftcad 
of  the  burnt  Oil  they  make  Ufe  of  Hemp-Oil, 
which  is  gTeen.  The  Black  Abbeville  Soap, 
which  we  fell  in  little  Barrels,  is  much  in  Ufe 
amongft  the  Cap-Makers,  and  feveral  other 
Workmen  or  Artificer*.  The  green,  liquid,  or 
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foft  Soap  from  Holland,  is  ufed  by  feveral  to  rub 
on  the  Soles  of  the  Feet  of  fuch  as  are  in  Fevers, 
and  is  faid  to  be  a  Cure  ;  the  Ufc  of  this  ought 
not  to  be  entirely  rejected,  fince  I  have  known 
Perfons  who  have  been  cured  by  it.  But  as  this 
Soap  is  very  fcarce  in  France,  fittee  none  comes 
there  in  Time  of  War,  they  muft  content  them- 
felves  with  that  of  Abbeville. 

[Tne  Kinds  of  Soap  we  have  in  Ufe  in  Eng- 
land arc, 

I .  The  Commtn  Soap,  which  is  made  of  coarfo 
Oil,  Sewct,  and  a  Lixivium  of  Pot-Afhes,  of 
each  an  equal  Quantity,  boil'd  to  the  Confidence 
we  fee  it  of. 

a.  Black  Soap,  which  is  made  by  adding  Soot 
to  the  former  Compofition. 

3.  Caftile  Soap  ;  this  is  made  like  the  common 
Step,  only  a  better  Oil  is  ufed,  and  it  is  boil'd 
to  a  higher  Confidence  and  better  mix'd ,  this  is 
colour'd  in  Streaks  with  Indigo.  And 

4.  Venice  Stop,  which  is  altogether  white, 
foruethine  foftcr  than  the  Cajlile  Soap,  and  made 
of  the  beft  Oil  of  any  of  the  four. 

All  of  them  are  Diureticks  and  Deobftruents ; 
the  propercft  for  internal  Ufc  are  the  Venice  and 
Cajlile. 

55.  Of  Capers. 

(PAPERS  are  Buds  of  Flowers 
Pemet.  which  grow  upon  a  Plant  that  is  a 

Shrub,  about  Toulon  and  other  Parts  of 
Prever.ee,  from  whence  come  almoft  all  the  Capers 
we  now  fell.  They  likewife  come  from  Ma- 
jorca, as  you  will  find  hereafter. 

We  fell  feveral  Sorts,  that  fcarce  differ  but  as 
to  their  Size,  and  not  from  the  feveral  Countries 
from  whence  they  take  their  Name ;  for  'tis  a 
certain  Truth,  that  all  the  Capers  eaten  in  Europe, 
except  thofe  of  Majorca,  come  from  Tcuhn  ;  fo 
that  inftead  of  being  call'd  Nice  or  Genoa  Capers, 
as  they  always  have  been,  they  ought  to  be  call'd 
Toulon  or  French  Capers.  When  they  arc  ready 
to  be  gather'd,  it  ought  to  be  done  in  four  and 
twenty  Hours  \  for  if  they  are  not  gathefd  ex- 
a£Uy  during  the  Time  of  budding,  they  open 
themfelvcs,  and  are  neither  proper  for  pickling 
or  making  Vinegar  :  When  the  Peafants  have  ga- 
thcr'd  their  Capers,  before  they  pickle  *«n,  they 
run  'cm  through  Sieves  whole  Holes  arc  of  dif- 
ferent Sizes,  by  which  Means  they  have  Capers 
of  feveral  Sorts,  which  nevcrtheleis  come  from 
the  fame  Plant.  The  lefler  Capers,  and  fuch  as 
have  their  Stalks  on,  are  the  molt  valued.  As  to 
the  Majorca  Capers,  they  are  little  falted  ones, 
whereof  there  is  fome  Sale  in  Times  of  Peace.  At 
Ljons  they  eat  another  Sort  of  flat  Capert,  with  a 
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rank  fait  Tafte ;  yet  this  Sort  being  feldom  or 
never  demanded,  we  fell  but  very  few  of  them  ; 
but  much  more  of  two  other  Sorts  of  Flowers 
pickled  in  Vinegar,  one  whereof  is  call'd  Monks 
Hod,  and  the  other  Broom,  or  Broom  Buds ; 
which  Plants  are  fo  well  known,  they  need  no 
Description. 

Capparis  fpimfa  fruclu  minor e,  folio 
rotunds;  the  Round  leav'd  Caper  with  Lemerj. 
the  lefs  prickly  Fruit.  This  is  a  little 
Shrub,  furnifh'd  with  crooked  Prickles;  the 
Branches  arc  bending,  the  Leaves  round,  and 
fomething  bitter  to  the  Tafte.  It  bears  Sprigs, 
or  little  diftindt  Stalks,  carrying  on  their  Tops 
fmall  Heads,  or  green  Buds,  which  are  gather'd 
when  at  their  full  Growth,  before  they  are  blown, 
to  pickle  for  preferving  :  When  the  Bud  is  full 
blown,  there  appear  four  white  Leaves  like  a 
Rofe,  fupported  on  a  Cup  likewife  of  four 
Leaves,  in  the  Middle  of  which  rifes  a  Spire  that 
ends  in  a  Bud.  When  the  Flower  is  gone,  this 
Bud,  according  to  M.  Tournefert,  produces  a 
Fruit  whofe  Shape  rcfemblcs  that  of  a  Pear, 
which  enclofes  in  its  Pulp  feveral  fmall  Seeds, 
lodg'd  each  in  a  fmall  Nicli  or  Corner.  The 
Roots  are  long  and  thick,  from  whence  the  Rind 
is  feparated  to  dry ;  it  ought  to  be  thick,  hard, 
whitifh,  difficult  to  break,  and  of  a  biting  Tafte. 
The  Caper-Tree,  or  Shrub,  is  cultivated  in  Pro- 
vence, especially  about  Toulon. 

There  is  another  Species  or  Kind  of  Caper, 
which  differs  from  that  we  have  been  fpcaking 
of,  in  that  it  is  not  prickly,  and  that  the  Fruit  is 
larger.  It  is  call'd  by  Cafp.  Bauhinus,  Capparis 
tun  Spinafa  fruclu  majore ;  the  Caper  without 
Prickles,  with  the  larger  Fruit.  This  grows  in 
Arabia,  of  the  Height  of  a  Tree,  and  retains  its 
Leaves  all  Winter.  The  Caper,  and  the  Bark 
thereof,  are  both  ufed  in  Phyfick,  and  yield  a 
great  deal  of  eflential  Salt  and  Oil.  They  excite 
or  promote  an  Appetite,  ftremrthen  the  Sto- 
mach, are  aperitive,  and  particularly  ferviceable 
in  Difeafcs  of  the  Spleen.  The  Bark  of  the 
Root  is  very  aperitive,  and  proper  to  open  Ob- 
ftru&ions  of  the  Spleen  and  other  Vifcera,  to 
dilTipatc  Melancholy,  and  refift  Poifon.  The 
Pickle  is  ufed  as  Sauce  with  Meat,  and  is  made 
of  Vinegar,  Salt- Water,  and  a  proportionable 
Quantity  of  Spirit  of  Wine,  which  prefcrves  the 
Pickle  and  the  Things  pickled. 

[Capers  arc  the  Flower-Buds  of  the  Capparis 
Rotundiore folio.  Ger.  748.  Capparis  fpimfa  folia 
rotund*.  Park.  roi3.  The  Bark  of  the  Root 
is  ufed  in  Medicine  as  an  Aperient. 

The  Buds,  preferv'd  in  Pickle,  are  eaten  as  a 
Sauce  ;  they  are  gather'd  for  this  Ufc  juft  before 
the  Time  of  their  opening  into  Flowers,  and  laid 
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in  the  Shade  for  three  or  four  Hours,  'till  they  be- 
gin to  wither,  that  they  may  not  open  ;  they  arc 
then  put  into  a  Veffcl  and  covcr'd  wit])  Vinegar, 
in  which  they  are  fuffer'd  to  lie  eight  Days  ;  that  is 
then  pour'd  off  and  frefh  Vinegar  put  on,  and  left 
for  eight  Days  more  ;  that  is  then  pour'd  off  and 
they  are  put  into  Barrels  with  frefh  Vinegar,  and 
kept  for  Ufc] 

56.  Of  Bay-Berries. 

JD  A  Y-Bcrries  are  Fruit  of  the  Big- 
Pomet.  nefs  of  one's  little  Finger's  End, 

green  at  the  Beginning,  and  which 
grow  browner  as  they  ripen  :  Thefe  Berries  are  as 
well  known  as  the  Tree  that  bears  them,  cf  which 
it  wou'd  be  necdlefo  to  give  a  Dcfcription  ;  I  (hall 
therefore  only  obferve,  that  they  ought  to  be 
chofen  frefh,  well  dried,  the  beft  fed,  and  the 
blackeft  that  can  be  ;  take  this  Precaution,  that 
they  be  not  worm  eaten,  to  which  they  arc  very 
fubjeit. 

Thefe  Btrrits  are  of  fome  Ufc  in  Phyfick,  but 
more  confiderably  with  the  Dyers  and  the  Farriers. 
They  are  much  ufed  in  LanguedoCy  where  an  Oil 
is  nuiL-  from  them,  as  I  fhall  fbew  in  the  next 
Chapter  ;  and  though  they  grow  plentifully  in  fe- 
veral  Places  of  the  StreighUy  yet  they  are  brought 
to  us  from  Port  O  Party  of  a  blackifh  brown  Co- 
lour, having  a  Kind  of  hot  oleaginous  Tafte. 
They  are  cephalkk,  ncurotick,  alexipharmick, 
and  anticolick  ;  they  mollify,  difcufs,  expel  Wind, 
open  Obitrucrions,  provoke  Urine  and  the  Terms, 
facilitate  the  Travel  of  Women  in  Labour,  and 
help  Crudities  in  the  Stomach.  They  arc  good 
for  the  Nerves  in  Convulftons  and  Panics,  give 
Eafe  in  the  mod  extreme  Cholicks,  and  take 
away  the  After-Pains  of  Women  in  Child- Bed ; 
they  are  ufed  in  Powder,  Deceptions,  Tincture, 
Spirit,  Electuary,  Plaifter,  and  Oil ;  the  laft  of 
which  is  made  by  Diftillation,  which  difcufles 
Wind,  cures  the  Cholick,  Cramps,  Convulfiorts, 
Palfies,  Pains,  old  Aches,  Gout,  Lamcnefs, 
Numbnefs,  Sciatica.  Dofe  inwardly,  from  four 
Drops  to  fix ;  outwardly,  a  Drop  or  two  put  in- 
to the  Ear,  helps  the  Hearing.  It  is  alfo  excel- 
lent for  Difeafes  of  the  Skin  ;  as  Dandriff,  Mor- 
phew,  fore  Heads,  Sobs,  £jrV. 

Laurusy  or  Laurus  Vulgarity  the  Bay, 
Lemery.  is  a  Tree  which  grows  ufually  of  a  mo- 
derate Height  in  temperate  Climates, 
but  which  rifes  higher  in  the  hot  Countries,  as  in 
Itafyy  Spain,  tic.  The  Stem  is  fmooth  without 
Knots  j  the  Bark  fomething  thick,  the  Wood  po- 
rous and  eafy  to  break  ;  it  bears  long  Branches, 
and  ks  Leaves  arc  the  Length  of  one**  Hand,  two 
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or  three  Fingers  broad,  pointed,  hard,  always 
green,  a  little  fuccuUnt,  firing)',  fmooth,  and 
fragrant,  of  an  acrid,,  aromatick  Tafic,  and  a 
little  bitter,  tied  by  fhort  Sulks  ;  the  Flowers  are 
each  of  a  fingle  Leaf  cut  into  four  or  five  Parts, 
of  a  white  or  ycllowilh  Colour,  fuccecded  by 
Berries  of  the  Bigncfs  of  a  fmall  Cherry,  obl.  ng, 
green  at  firft,  but  brown  as  they  grow  riper. 
Thefe  Berries  are  odoriferous,  aromatick*  oily 
and  bitter ;  the  Roots  thick  and  uneven ;  the 
Tree  grows  in  hot  dry  Places,  and  is  cultivated  in 
Gardens  ;  the  Leaves  are  ufeful  in  Medicine,  and 
yield  a  good  deal  of  Oil  and  volatile  Salt. 

[ Bay  Berries  are  the  Fruit  of  the  Laurtu  vulgaris, 
C.  B.  Pin-  460.  Laurus  domejiica  tenuifolia. 
Jons.  Dendr.  229.  It  is  common  in  Gardens, 
and  flowers  in  April. 

There  is  another  Species  of  this  Tree  mention'd 
in  fome  Catalogues  of  Officinal  Trees,  and  there 
call'd  the  Laurus  latifolia  ;  which  is  the  Laurus 
latifolia  platytera  Diifcoridis  C.  B.  Pin.  460. 
Laurus  major  five  latifolia.  Park.  i486.  The 
Leaves  of  this  are  more  fragrant  than  thofc  of  the 
common  Kind,  and  have  been  given  in  Powder 
to  cure  Agues. 

The  Berries  of  this  arc  not  ufed  in  Medicine  ; 
the  Berries  of  the  common  Bay  are  carminative 
and  difcutient;  their  principal  Ufc  is  in 
Clyftcrs.J 

57.  Of  Oil  of  Bays. 

TH  E  Oil  of  BaySy  or  Olium  Lau- 
rinum,  is  an  Oil  made  of  the  Bay-  Pemet. 
Berries,  by  bruifing  them  and  boiling 
them  in  Water  ;  when  it  is  cold  it  is  barrel'd  up 
to  be  tranfported  to  feveral  Places.  That  which 
is  mofily  fold  in  France,  is  brought  from  Pro- 
vence and  Languedoc,  efpecially  from  a  Place  call'd 
Cahifon,  near  Mont  pettier,  from  whence  we  have  • 
the  beft  ;  for  that  of  Provence  is  nothing  elfe  but 
Fat  and  Turpentine  coloured  with  Verditer  or 
Nightlhade  Juice ;  therefore  ufc  none  but  that 
from  Languedoty  as  being  the  beft  of  all,  when  it 
has  all  its  requifite  Qualities,  which  are  to  be 
new,  well  fcentcd,  granulated,  and  of  a  green 
Colour,  tending  fomething  towards  a  yellow  ,  and 
meddle  not  with  that  which  is  green,  fmooth, 
liquid,  and  of  another  Smell  than  the  Bay,  fuch 
as  that  of  Provenccy  or  what  is  made  at  Lyons, 
Rfueny  or  Parisy  by  knaviih  People,  who  have 
no  Confidence,  but  wou'd  impofe  their  Rubbifh 
upon  the  World  for  a  good  Commodity.  Such 
are  thofe  who  counterfeit  and  fell  Rofin  for  Scam- 
roony,  Arcanfon  for  Gum  Guajacum,  tar  Pitt  h 
for  Benjamin,  and  Kitchen-Stuft"  difcolour'd 
with  green  for  Oil  of  Baysy  Turmeric*  for 
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Saffron-Powder,  and  Honey  boil'd  up  with  a 
Hodge-Pod^c  of  powder'd  Roots  for  Treacle  ; 
and  in  a  Word,  all  Sorts  of  Drugs  fophifticated 
to  deceive  the  Publick,  and  to  make  a  better  Ad- 
vantage than  their  Fellow-traders ;  which  is  a 
Thing  I  fear  too  much  practifed  all  over  Europe 
as  well  as  in  France. 

[T*»e  Method  of  making  this  Oil  is  thus  :  Ga- 
ther the  Berries  when  ripe,  and  bruife  them  in  a 
Marble  Mortar,  boil  them  in  as  much  Water  as 
will  keep  them  from  burning,  and  after  half  an 
Hour's  boiling,  put  them  into  a  Prefs  ;  when  all 
is  fqueez'd  out  that  will  run,  take  out  what  is 
left  in  the  Bag,  and  beat  it,  and  boil  it  again  with 
m  jrc  Water,  then  prefs  as  before. 

The  Oil  will  be  found  fwimming  on  the 
Water  prefied  out,  and  muft  be  taken  off  with  a 
Spoon,  and  kept  for  Ufe.J 

58.  Of  Damafcus  Raifins. 

THE  Raifins  call'd  the  Damafcus 
Raifms,  are  flat,  of  the  Length 
and  Thicknefs  of  one's  Thumb's  End  ; 
we  have  them  brought  from  Damafcus,  the  Ca- 
pital of  Syria,  in  roundifh  Boxes.  Chufe  the 
neweft,  large  ft,  and  heft  fed,  and  beware  they 
arc  not  Calabrian  Raifms,  as  it  happens  but  too 
often  with  fevcral  Grocers,  wlx>  make  no  Diffi- 
culty to  fell  the  one  for  the  other,  or  Jubes  flat- 
ted, and  put  up  on  Purpofe  in  Damafcus  Raifm 
Boxes,  which  are  ncverthelcfs  cafv  to  be  diftin- 
ruilh'd,  becaufe  the  Damafcus  Raifins  are  thick, 
large,  flefhy,  dry  and  firm,  and  have  commonly 
two  Kernels  ;  they  alfo  are  of  a  faint  difagreeable 
Tafte,  which  thofe  of  the  Calabrien  Kind  are  not, 
but  are  of  a  fat,  foft,  and  fwect  fugary  Talk,  as 
arc  alfo  the  fubt  Raifins. 

The  Damafcus  Raifms  are  much  ufed  in  Pecto- 
ral Ptifans,  and  Decoctions,  anil  are  frequently 
join'd  with  Jujubs,  Sebeftens  and  Dates  ;  like- 
wife  in  Syrup  of  Marih-Mallows,  in  the  healing 
Lohnch,  Lenitive  Electuary,  Confection  of  Ha- 
ni ech,  and  in  the  Electuary  of  Flcawort.  Raifms 
arc  nothing  eife  but  Grapes  dipp'd  fevcral  Times 
in  boiling  Water,  and  dry'd  in  the  Sun.  Damaf- 
cus Raifms  are  moft  approv'd  of ;  but  we  com- 
monly ufe  thofe  that  are  prepared  at  Narbon  in 
France,  and  out  of  which  there  is  a  ftrong  Spirit 
extracted,  or  a  good  Sort  of  Brandy ;  they  are 
endued  with  much  the  fame  Properties  as  Figs. 
Take  Raifms  of  the  Sun  half  a  Pound,  boil  them 
in  a  fufficient  Quantity  of  generous  Wine,  pulp 
them  through  a  Hair  Sieve,  and  add  two  Ounces 
of  HyfTop  in  Powder,  of  the  cooling  Species,  or 
Powder  of  Pearls  one  Ounce,  and  make  an  Elcc- 
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tuary,  to  b= taken  to  the  Quantity  of  two  Drams, 
in  an  Afthma. 

[The  Damafcus  Raifms  are  the  Fruit  of  the 
Veiis  Damafcena.  Hort.  Reg.  Par.  186,  Tourrt. 
Inft.  613.  They  are  the  largcft,  flefhyeft,  and 
firmed  Raifms  we  know  of,  and  are  the  propcreft 
of  all  others  to  be  ufed  in  Pectoral  Decoctions.] 

59.  Of  Currans. 

TH  E  Raifms  of  Corinth,  or  Currans, 
arc  little  Raifins,  or  Grapes,  of  Pomet. 
different  Colours,   being  Black, j  Red 
and  White,  and  commonly  the  Size  of  the  red 
Goofcberry  :  The  Vine  that  bears  this  is  low, 
furnifh'd  with  thick  Leaves  very  much  indented, 
and  grows  plentifully  in  a  vaft  fpacious  Plain  that  - 
is  fituated  behind  the  Fortrefs  of  7.  ant  in  Greece. 
This  Plain  is  furrounded  with  Mountains  and 
Hills,   and  is  di\ided  into  two  Vineyards,  in 
which  are  abundance  of  Cypreffes,  Olives,  and 
Houfcs  of  Pleafure,  which  make,  together  with 
the  Fortrefs  and  the  Mount  Difceppot  a  Profpcc* 
perfectly  beautiful. 

When  thefe  little  Raifms  are  ripe,  which  is  in 
Augvjl,  the  People  of  Zant  gather  and  ftone 
them,  then  fpread  them  upon  the  Ground  to 
dry,  and  when  dry'd  carry  them  into  the  Town, 
where  they  are  thrown  through  a  Hole  into  great 
Magazines ,  call'd  Seraglios ;  where  they  are 
quecz'd  fo  dofe  by  their  Weight,  that  thofe  who 
own  them  are  oblig'd  to  ufe  Iron  Inftfumcnts  to 
pull  them  out,  and  when  they  are  pull'd  out 
they  put  them  into  Cafks,  or  Bales,  of  different 
Bignefs  ;  and  to  make  them  fo  tight  as  they  are 
brought  to  us,  they  employ  Men  to  tread  them 
wirfTtheir  Feet,  which  they  rub  well  with  OU 
beforehand. 

Sometimes  alfo  we  have  thefe  Raifms  from  Na- 
tolia,  Lepanto,  Mtffalongi  and  Patras,  as  well  as 
Corinth ,  from  whence  they  take  their  Name : 
The  Englijb  have  a  Factory  at  Zant,  govem'd  by 
a  Conful  and  fix  Merchants,  to  carry  on  their 
Commerce,  which  brings  in  no  fmall  Advantage, 
for  they  confumc  more  Currans  in  a  Year  than  all 
the  reft  of  Europe.  The  Dutch  have  a  Conful 
and  two  Merchants,  and  the  French  a  Com  mi  f- 
ferv  that  does  the  Duty  of  the  Conful  and  Mer- 
chants under  one.  The  People  of  Zant  believe 
to  this  Day  that  the  Europeans  ufe  thefe  Raifms  to 
dye  Cloths,  not  knowing  that  they  are  for  eating. 

The  Fruit  is  fo  common  upon  the  Spot,  that 
they  fell  not  for  above  three  Livres  a  hundred 
Weight ;  but  they  pay  as  much  alfo  to  the  Vme~ 
netians  for  Leave  to  export  them  ;  fo  that  at  Mar- 
feilles  they  are  not  fold  under  nine  or  ten  Livres, 
according  to  the  Crop  and  Hazard  of  the  Sea  > 
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the  Englijh  and  Dutch,  when  the  Seas  arc  free, 
briii^  them  plentifully  from  thence  to  Bourdeaux, 
Rochclli,  Nantes  and  Rouen,  where  we  buy  them 
at  an  eafier  Price  than  at  Marfeilles.  Chufe  fuch 
as  are  the  ncweft  and  frefheft,  fmall  and  in  a  clofe 
Mafs,  unpick'd  and  not  rubb'd  over  with  Honey. 
They  open  Obftru&ions,  and  nourifh  much,  be- 
ing of  excellent  Ufe  to  reftorc  in  Confumptions 
and  Hecticks  ;  they  are  good  in  Coughs,  Colds, 
or  Afthmas,  either  in  Decoction,  Honey,  Syrup 
or  Confcrvc. 

Vttit  Vsniftra ,  the  Wine-bearing 
Lemery.  Vine,  is  a  Shrub  whofe  Stem,  or  Stalk, 
is  winding  or  crooked,  cover 'd  with  a 
cracking  Bark ,  reddifh ,  bearing  feveral  long 
Shoots,  furnifh'd  with  Wires,  that  creep  and 
cling  to  the  neighbouring  Trees  or  Props.  The 
Leaves  arc  large,  fair,  broad,  almoft.  round, 
jagged  and  cut  in,  green,  mining,  and  a  little 
rough  to  the  Touch.  The  Flowers  are  little, 
compofed  ufually  of  five  Leaves  each,  difpofed 
round,  of  a  yellowifh  Colour,  and  fragrant.  The 
Fruit  are  round  or  oval  Berries,  pre  fling  clofe 
one  againft  the  other  in  a  thick  Bunch,  green  and 
(harp  at  the  Beginning,  but  in  ripening  they  be- 
come of  a  white,  red  or  black  Colour  ;  and  are 
flcfliy,  full  of  a  fweet  agreeable  Juice.  They  are 
call'd  in  Latin,  Uvas,  and  in  French,  Raifins,  as 
we  now  call  them  when  dry. 

When  in  Spring  Time  they  cut  the  Tops  of 
the  Vines  there  naturally  diftilk,  or  drops,  a  Li- 
quor in  Tear,  call'd  tht  bleeding  eftbt  Vine,  and 
in  Latin,  Aqua  Vstls  :  which  is  aperitive,  deter- 
five ,  proper  for  the  Stone  and  Gravel,  being 
taken  inwardly  :  The  Eyes  are  likewife  wafh'd 
with  it  to  clear  the  Sight. 

The  Vine  Buds,  tender  Leaves  and  dingers, 
which  they  call  in  Latin,  Pampini  feu  Capretli,  are 
aftringent,  cooling,  proper  for  the  Flux  of  the 
Belly  and  Hemorrhages,  being  taken  in  Decoc- 
tion }  they  are  likewife  made  into  Fomentations 
for  the  I/egs,  and  to  procure  Reft.  The  Shoots 
and  Wood  of  the  Vine  are  aperitive,  heirs;*  made 
into  a  Decoction.  The  Raifins,  while  green, 
are  call'd  in  Latin,  Agrtflte,  being  aftringent, 
cooling,  and  provoking  to  an  Appetite  :  when 
ripe  they  quicken  the  Stomach,  loofen  the  Belly, 
and  when  prefs'd  become  Muft,  which  is  after- 
wards made  into  Wine. 

Raljl'is  ;ire  cither  dried  in  the  Sun  or  before  the 
Fire,  to  deprive  them  of  their  Flegm,  and  make 
them  capable  of  keeping  ;  they  arc  call'd  Uve 
Paff»c,  fin  Paffula,  or  dry  W  Raifins.  There  are 
fcvcral  Sorts,  all  prepared  after  the  fame  Manner 
as  t>c  lar^c,  which  arc  cail'd  Uva  Damajcena, 
or  Damn]*  Raifms,  and  the  fmall  call'd  Vva  Co- 
rln.hiac.e,  the  Ctrimblan  Grar.cs,  or  Currana : 
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Thev  are  all  proper  to  fweeten  the  Afpcrity  of 
the  Brcaft  and  Lungs,  to  foftcn  the  Bowels  and 
relax  the  Belly,  and  to  promote  Expectoration, 
being  eleanfed  from  their  Stones,  which  are  aftrin- 
gent. 

The  Hufk,  or  Skin  of  the  Grape,  which  re- 
mains after  the  laft  Expreflion,  from  whence  they 
draw  the  Muft,  is  call'd  in  Latin,  Vlnatca  :«They 
throw  this  on  Heaps,  to  the  End  that  it  may  fer- 
ment and  grow  hot  ;  then  they  wrap  it  round  the 
Member  or  the  whole  Body  of  the  Patient  af- 
flicted with  the  Rheumatifm,  Palfy,  or  Hyp- 
Gout,  to  make  him  fwcat,  and  to  ftrcngthen 
the  Nerves  ;  but  it  fometimes  raifes  the  Vertigo, 
by  Means  of  the  fulphureous  Spirit  that  afcends  to 
the  Brain. 

[The  Da  ma  feus  Raifms  were  fpoke  of  in  the 
laft  Chapter,  and  the  Gurrans,  or  Corinthian  Rai- 
fms, are  the  Fruit  of  the  Vstit  Corjnthlaca  five 
Apyrena.  J.  B.  2.  72.  Bocrh.  Ind.  Alt.  2. 
232.  They  are  not  much  ufed  in  Medicine,  un- 
lefs  fometimes  in  Broths  and  Gruels,  to  eafc  and 
relax  the  Bowels.] 

60.  Of  Jube  Raifins. 

TH  E  Jube  Raifins  are  a  Kind  which 
we  have  brought  fcomProvence,  efpc-  Pomet. 
cially  from  Roquevarre  and  Ouriol:  When 
the  Grapes  are  ripe  they  gather  the  Bunches,  dip 
them  in  Lye  made  hot,  and  afterwards  put  them 
upon  Hurdles,  and  the  like,  to  dry  in  the  Sun, 
turning  them  from  one  Side  to  the  other,  by 
which  Means  they  dry  equally ;  and  when  they 
are  dry  they  put  them  up  in  little  Chefts  of  white 
'Wood,  fuch  as  they  are  brought  over  in  :  To 
anfwer  the  Quality  requir'd,  they  ought  to  be 
new,  dry,  in  fine  Bunches ;  that  is  to  fay,  the 
leaft  fat  and  ftony  that  may  be,  but  clear  and 
bright,  of  a  fweet  Sugar  Tafte. 

There  are  other  Sorts  of  Raifins,  which  we 
call  Picardans,  which  are  much  left,  drier,  and 
fkinnier :  In  a  Word,  worfethan  the  ^fvbts.  We 
fell  great  Quantities  of  Calabrlan  Raifins,  which 
are  fat  and  of  a  very  good  Tafte :  As  alio  the 
Maroeuins,  which  are  black  Raifins ;  the  Rai- 
fins of  the  Sun  which  come  from  Spain,  which 
are  thofe  whereof  they  make  their  Spanljb  Wine  ; 
thefc  are  dry'd  red  and  bluifh,  and  of  a  very  good 
Tafte.  The  Spanijh  Raifins,  of  the  leffer  Sort, 
are  fomething  larger  than  thofe  of  Corinth. 

Bcildc  the  Raifms,  there  is  a  very  great  Trade 
in  the  different  Wines  ;  as  thofe  of  Spain,  All- 
cant,  St.  Laurence,  Frtntignan,  Hermitage,  Bur- 
bataume  or  Languedoc,  and  fcvcral  others ;  and 
as  great  in  Brandy,  which  we  have  from  Cognac, 
Bids,  Saumur,  and  other  Ports ;  beiides  which, 
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there  arc  fcveral  other  Kinds  of  Brandy,  made 
from  Beer,  Cyder,  Fruits,  Sugar,  Corn,  &c. 
but  as  they  do  not  properly  relate  to  this  Head  I 
(ball  pafs  them  by. 

The  Ufe  of  Brandy  is  fo  common  at  this  Time 
we  have  no  Occafion  to  enter  into  a  Derail  of  it 
anv  further  than  as  it  relates  to  Medicine,  in 
which  it  is  ufed  to  flrengthen  the  Nerves,  abate 
Pain,  refrefh  the  Spirits,  and  difpofe  the  Parts  to 
Pcrfpiration.  We  make  from  Brandy,  by  an  Alcm- 
bick,  a  fpiriruous  Liquor  that  is  clear  and  tranf- 
parent,  call'd  Spirit  of  Wine  ;  which,  if  good 
and  true,  ought  to  be  white,  and,  when  fet  on 
fire,  to  burn  off  without  any  Moilturc  remaining. 
The  beft  Way  to  know  whether  it  is  truly  dc- 
flegmated,  is  to  try  it  with  Gunpowder  in  a 
,Spaon  ;  if  it  burns  dry,  and  afterwards  fires  the 
Gunpowder,  it  is  an  infallible  Sign  of  its  Gcod- 
nefs. 

[Raijins  are  the  dry'd  Fruit  of  the  VitU 
Vinifera,  J.  B.  2.  67.  Mont.  Ind.  55.  brought 
from  different  Countries :  Thofe  ufed  in  Medi- 
cine with  us  arc  the  Raijins  of  the  Sun  and  thofe 
call'd  Malaga  Raijins  ;  the  firft  of  which  are  not 
fuffer'd  to  ripen  regularly,  but  the  Stalk  that  fup- 
ports  the  Bunch  is  cut  half  through  when  they 
have  attain'd  about  half  their  Bignefs,  fo  that 
they  receive  afterwards  but  a  Part  of  the  Juices 
they  otherwife  would  ;  and  when  they  are  be- 
come dry  enough,  by  the  want  of  Juices  and 
the  Heat  of  the  Sun,  they  arc  cut  down  and  pre- 
ferved  for  Ufe. 

The  other  Kind,  or  Malaga  Raijins,  are  fuf- 
fer'd to  ripen  naturally,  and  afterwards  dried  in 
the  Shade. 

In  all  detergent  and  purging  Compofitions  the 
Raijins  jf  the  Sun  ought  to  be  ufed  ;  and  in  all 
Pectoral  and  Vulnerary,  the  Malagas. 

The  Wines  ufed  in  Medicine  are  ten.  [.  Co- 
nor ienfe,  Canary  Sack.  2.  Malacenfe,  Mala- 
ga Sack.  3.  Xeranum,  Sherry  Sack.  4.  Ala- 
nenfe,  AUcant  Wine,  commonly  call'd  Tent. 
5.  Portuenfe,  Porta  Port Wine,  the  Red  and  the 
White.  6.  Uly/fiponenfe,  Lifion  Wine.  7.  Gal- 
licutn  Album,  French  White  Wine.  8.  Galli- 
tum  rubrum  Claretum  dicTum,  Claret.  9.  Rhe- 
nanum,  Rhenilh.  And  10.  Cret'tca  five  Mof- 
cha'.tUina  rubra,  Red  Mufcadine,  which  is  com- 
monly fold  for  Tent. J 

61.  0/  White  and  Red  Tartar. 

rAR  TAR  is  a  Sort  of  Stone  which 
is  found  flicking  to  the  Cafks  of 
white  or  red  German  Wines,  atid  is  de- 
nominated according  to  the  Place  from  whence  it 
b  brought.   The  fineft  Tartar  if  that  of  Germany, 
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becaufe  of  its  Thicknefs,  which  is  owing  to  the 
Time  that  it  remains  in' the  Calks.  It  ought  to 
be  thick,  cafy  to  break,  white  without  and  bril- 
liant within,  and  as  little  earthy  or  dreggy  as  may 
be  ;  and  the  Red  is  the  better  the  nearer  it  ap- 
proaches to  the  former.    The  next  Sort  is  what 


comes  from  Provence  and  Languedoc,  which  1 
neareft  to  that  of  the  Rhine.  The  third  Sort  is 
what  we  now  call  the  Gravet  of  Lyons,  which 
differs  not  from  that  of  Paris,  fave  only  that  it  is 
a  little  thicker  and  of  a  higher  Colour.  The  Ufe 
of  Tartar,  and  the  Gravel,  is  for  the  Dyers, 
Goldfmirhs  and  Refiners,  to  whiten  Silver ;  and 
likewifc  for  fcveral  Chymical  Operations  men- 
tion'd  hereafter  :  The  White  is  prefcrr'd  to  die 
Red,  as  being  much  better. 

62.  Of  Cryftals  of  Tartar. 

TH  E  Cream,  or  Cryjfals,  of  Tartar,  is  a  white 
or  red  Tartar  reduced  to  Powder,  and  by 
Means  of  boiling  Water  converted  into  Little 
white  Cryftals,  after  the  Manner  as  will  be  fhew'd 
hereafter.  The  beft  Cream  of  Tartar  is  brought 
us  from  MontpeUier,  and  other  Parts  about  Nif- 
mes,  where  they  make  great  Quantities  ;  but  the 
lad  is  lefs  fine  than  that  of  MontpeUier. 

To  purify  Tartar  ;  take  good  white  Cryflallin* 
Tartar,  ten  Pounds,  beat  it  into  fine  Powder, 
and  diflblve  it  in  fix  Gallons  of  boiling  Spring  W»- 
and  continue  the  Boiling  'till  it  is  diffolved  ;  then 
prcfently  (train  it  hot  through  a  Bag,  and  ftir  th« 
frrained  Liquor  conftantly  round  with  a  wooden 
Slice  'till  it  is  cold  ;  then  let  it  reft,  and  in  two 
or  three  Hours  after  the  pure  and  fine  Tartar  will 
fink  to  the  Bottom  of  the  Veffel,  in  the  Form  of 
a  fluning  Powder.  This  Tartar  is  good  to  atte- 
nuate and  difiblve  grofs  and  tartarous  Humours, 
which  caufe  Obftru£Hons  in  the  Regions  of  the 
Belly,  Liver,  Spleen,  Mefentery,  Pancreas, 
Reins  and  Womb.  It  is  an  universal  Digeftiv* 
and  Dcoppilarive,  and  for  this  Reafon  is  common- 
ly given  as  a  Preparative  to  ftronger  Purgations  \ 
and  it  is  good  for  all  fuch  as  are  naturally  hot  and 
coflivc,  and  do  not  eafily  go  to  Stool,  gently 
opening  and  loofening  the  Bowels,  without  ofV 
fending  the  Stcmach  or  difturbing  the  other  Func- 
tions of  Nature.  Dofe  from  two  Drams  to  half 
an  Ounce  and  upwards. 

For  cryftallizing  and  making  Cream  of  Tartar  ; 
Diilbhc  what  Quantity  yuu  pleafc  of  the  beft 
wlute  Tartar,  in  a  large  Quantity  of  boiling  Wa- 
ter ;  whkh  Liquor  pafs  hot  through  a  Bag,  into 
an  eat  then  or  glafs  Veffel  ;  evaporate  about  half 
of  it  away,  and  then  fct  it  in  a  cool  Place  to  crv- 
ftallize  for  two  or  three  Days ;  evaporate  again 
half  the  Liquor,  and  crvfbllizc  again,  'till  you 
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have  got  all  the  Cryftals.  What  fwims  on  the 
Top  Ts  call'd  the  Cream  of  Tartar ,  and  the  Shoot- 
ing on  the  Sides  arc  call'd  Cryftals  of  Tartar. 
The  Virtues  of  both  theft  are  the  fame  with  the 
former,  being;  aperitive  and  purgative,  good  for 
cachec~tical,  hydmpical,  and  afthmatical  Perfons., 
and  excellent  againft  Tertian  and  Quartan  Agues  j 
and  the  Dofe  and  Way  of  giving  arc  the  fame. 

63.  Of  Soluble  Tartar,  or  the  Vegetable 
Salt. 

THE  Vegetable  Salt,  or  Soluble  Tartar,  is 
made  from  the  Cream  and  Salt  of  Tartar 
difTolv'd  together  ;  it  is  lately  come  into  Ufc, 
and  is  faid  to  be  the  Invention  of  Friar  s'uge,  the 
Capuchin  ;  the  Sale  of  which  has  been  incredibly 
'  great.  Take  Cryftals  of  Tartar  in  Powder, 
eight  Ounces,  pure  Salt  of  Tartar  four  Ounces  j 
mix  them,  and,  in  a  glaz'd  earthen  Pipkin,  put 
upon  them  throe  Pints  of  pure  Spring  Water  i  boil 
it  gently  for  half  an  Hour,  then  letting  it  cool, 
filtrate,  and  evaporate  to  Dryncfs,  fo  will  you 
have  eleven  Ounu  and  fix  Drams  of  a  white 
Salt,  which  keep  in  a  Glafs  clofc  ftopp'd  for  Ufe  : 
This  will  diflblve  in  any  cold  Liquor,  and  is  call'd 
the  Vegetable  Salt  ;  it  has  all  the  Virtues  of  pu- 
rified Tartar  aforegoing,  and  may  be  given  from 
a  Scruple  to  a  Dram,  in  any  proper  Liquor  ,  but 
becaufe  this  Remedy  is  appropriated  to  open  Ob- 
ftru&ions  of  the  Liver,  Spleen,  Womb,  &c. 
and  that  Iron  is  one  of  the  chief  Specificks  for 
this  Purpofc,  you  may  by  the  following  Method 
unite  the  two  Ingredients  into  one. 

64.  Of  Chalybeated  Tartar. 

TAK  E  of  the  purified  Tartar  beforemcntion'd, 
one  Pound  ;  clear  Filings  of  Iron  or  Steel 
two  Ounces  ;  pure  Rain  Water,  eight  Pints  ; 
boil  all  in  a  ckan  Iron  Kettle,  as  long  as  you  boil 
an  Egg  for  eating,  or  fomewhat  longer  j  then 
pafs  it  thro'  a  Woollen  Strainer,  and  ftir  the  Li- 
quor 'till  it  be  cool'd,  and  you  (hall  have  a  Pow- 
der of  iCbalybeate  Tartar,  of  a  greenifh  Colour, 
-ml  fhining  when  dry,  containing  in  it  the  Vitriol 
of  Mars.  This  is  incomparably  more  aperitive 
than  the  foregoing  Preparations,  and  has  all  the 
Virtues  of  them  exalted  to  a  high  Degree,  and 
therefore  a  molt  prevaling  Thing  againft  the 
Grtcn-Sicknefs,  and  other  hyfterick  Difcafcs  ; 
but  if  you  prepare  it  of  the  purified  Tartar  that 
is  folubl?,  it  will  caflly  diflblve  in  any  Liquor, 
and  fo  be  more  fit  fi  r  Ufe.  D«fe  from  half  a 
Scri:p!e  to  half  a  Dram.  Note,  That  the  Artift 
hadbeft  prepare  the  purified  Tartar  of  which  this 
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is  made,  by  itfelf,  becaufe  moft  of  what  fa  fold 
in  the  Shops  is  adulterated  with  Alum  or  Nitre, 
or  both :  Or  you  may  make  it  thus  : 

Take  of  Tartar  cryftalli/'d  one  Pound  ;  Ru$ 
of  Iron,  three  Ounces  ;  Water,  fix  Quarts  ; 
boil  all  together  for  half  an  Hour,  or  fo  lone  as 
to  diflblve  the  Tartar  ;  ftrain  it  hot  thro'  a  Bag 
into  an  Iron  Kettle,  and  in  twelve  Hours  it  win 
fhoot  into  brown  Cryftals  at  the  Sides  and  Bottom 
of  the  Kettle  ;  decant  the  Liquor,  evaporate  it 
half,  and  fet  it  to  cryftallize  again  in  the  former 
Kettle  :  Continue  thefe  Operations  'till  you  have 
all  your  Tartar,  which  dry  in  the  Svn,  and  keep 
for  Ufe.  It  is  a  good  Remedy  for  ObftrudHons, 
cfpecially  againft  Quartan  Agues,  having  all  the 
Virtues  of  the  purified  Tartar,  but  mucn  more 
powerful.  Dofe  from  fifteen  Grains  to  two  Scru- 
ples, in  Broth  or  other  proper  Liquor. 

65.  Of  Soluble  Tartar  chalybeated. 

TAKE  of  Tin&ure  of  Mart,  one  Pint  j  of 
the  purified  foluble  Tartar,  four  Ounces  ; 
mix,  diflblve  by  boiling,  and  evaporate  to  I>ry- 
nefs  ;  fo  will  you  have  eight  Ounces  of  a  foluble 
chalybeate  Tartar  in  a  black  Powder,  which  keep 
for  Ufe  in  a  Glafs  clofc  ftopp'd.  It  has  all  the 
Virtues  of  the  chalybeate  Tartar  before,  and  of 
the  Tincture  of  Mars,  being  powerful  to  remove 
all  Kinds  of  Obftru&ions,  cure  Cachexies,  Drop- 
fies,  nephritick  Cholicks,  Obftru&ions  of  Urine, 
and  Stoppages  of  Terms  in  Women.  Dofe  from 
ten  Grains  to  thirty. 

66.  Of  Emetick  Tartar. 

TAKE  purified  Tartar,  or  Cryftals  of  Tartar 
in  Powder,  four  Ounces  ;  Spirit  of  Urine, 
or  Sal  Armeniac,  as  much  as  to  cover  it  two  In- 
ches ;  mix  and  diflblve  ;  then  add  Glafs  of  Anti- 
mony in  fine  Powder,  one  Ounce  ;  pure  Spring 
Water,  ten  Ounces  i  boil  in  a  Sand  Heat  fcven 
or  eight  Hours,  putting  in  more  Water  as  the 
Liquor  con  fumes  ,  then  filtrate  and  evaporate  to 
DryiK-fs.  Or  thus ;  Take  of  the  foluble  Tartar, 
four  Ounces  ;  Glafs  of  Antimony  in  fine  Pow- 
der, one  Ounce  ;  fair  Water,  a  Quart ;  mix  and 
boil  feven  or  eight  Hours,  putting  in  more  Wa- 
ter as  the  Liquor  coiifumes  ;  then  filtrate  and 
evaporate  to  Drynefe,  fo  will  you  have  a  grey 
Powder,  which  is  a  good  Emetick. 

It  is  a  moft  powerful  Thing  againft  chronical 
Difcafcs,  difpofing  the  Patient  to  Health  ;  it  pre- 
vails againft  melancholy  Madnefs,  Frenzies,  De- 
liriums, and  particularly  againft  all  inveterate 
Pains  of  the  Head,  whether  Idiopathetick,  or  by 
Content  of  Parts  j  it  is  powerful  againft  the  Vcr- 
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tigo,  Epflepfy,  Apoplefcy,  Difficulty  of  Hearing, 
Ringing  and  Noifc  in  the  Ears,  Lofs  of  Memory, 
Naufcoufncfs  and  Loathing  at  the  Stomach, 
Weaknefs  thereof,  Want  of  Appetite,  Wind 
and  Pain  in  the  Stomach  and  Bowels,  the  Yellow 
Jaundice,  Dropfy,  tedious  and  Ions  continued 
Tertian  and  Quartan  Agues,  putrid  and  acute 
Fever},  Poifon  immediately  rceeiv'd,  a  bilious 
Pleurify,  and  all  Difcafes  ariftng  from  Cholcr, 
virulent  Dyfcntcrics,  and  the  like.  It  is  an  E- 
metick  that  works  with  little  Violence,  and  may 
be  given  from  five  Grains  to  fifteen,  in  Mutton, 
Chicken,  or  Veal  Broth. 

67.  Of  the  Diftitlation  of  Tartar. 

TH  E  Dijliliation  of  Tartar  is  made 
by  the  bruifing  white  or  red  Tar- 
tar to  a  Powder,  and  putting  it  in  an 
earthen  Retort,  to  draw  off,  by  the  Force  of  the 
Fire,  a  Flcgm,  which  is  a  white  Water,  with- 
out Tafte,  and  is  to  be  thrown  away.  When 
the  Flegm  is  feparated,  there  comes  over  a  reddifh 
Water,  which  is  the  Spirit  of  Tartar,  and  after 
that  a  black  Oil  that  is  fcetid  and  very  thick, 
which  is  what  we  call  black  Oil  of  Tartar,  or 
Oil  of  Tartar  by  the  Retort.  That  which  re- 
mains in  the  Retort  like  Coal,  after  having  been 
calcin'd  and  whitcn'd,  by  the  Means  of  hot 
Water,  is  made  into  a  very  white  Salt,  which  is 
the  true  Salt  of  Tartar.  The  Spirit  of  Tartar 
rectified,  that  is  to  fay,  diftill'd  or  drawn  over 
again,  is  very  proper  to  cure  the  Epilepfy,  Palfy, 
Afthma,  and  Scurvy.  The  Dofe  is  from  one 
Dram  to  three,  in  a  convenient  Liquor. 

The  black  Oil  of  Tartar  by  the  Retort  is  ad- 
mirable for  the  Cure  of  Scabs,  and  is  a  good  Me- 
dicine in  all  the  Cafes  before-mention'd  ;  but  as 
it  is  too  foe t id ,  they  rectify  it  with  dry'd  Clay  be- 
fore tlvy  make  ufe  of  it.  The  Salt  of  Tartar  is 
neceflary  to  make  the  vegetable  Salt  with ;  and 
is  befide  fomething  cnnfiderable  in  Phyfick,  as 
well  to  take  out  the  Tincture  of  Vegetables,  and 
to  make  the  white  Oil  of  Tartar,  call'd  the  OUum 
Tartari  ptr  Ddijuium,  or  Liquor  of  Tartar. 

Moft  of  thofe  who  make  the  Salt  of  Tartar 
never  trouble  themfclves  about  drawing  off"  the 
Spirit  or  Oil,  but  only  calcine  the  red  Tartar  over 
a  Coal  Fire,  'till  it  comes  to  a  Whitened,  and  fo 
extract  the  Salt,  and  put  it  up  into  Bottles  for 
Ufe.  The  true,  fix'd,  or  alkaline  Salt  of  Tar- 
tar ought  to  be  pure,  white,  dry,  piquant  to  the 
Tafte,  attended  with  a  little  BitterneGs  ;  and 
when  it  is  thrown  on  a  Coal  Fire,  not  to  fparklc 
at  all. 

Abundance  of  Chymifts,  especially  the  meaner 
Sort,  fell  a  Salt  of  Tartar  made  with  Salt-pctre, 
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which  takes  the  Eyes  of  thofe  who  h\o\v  no  bet- 
ter, in  that  it  is  extremely  white  ;  but  the  Ufe  of 
it  is  very  improper  in  the  Plate  of  true  Salt  of 
Tartar  ;  the  Cheat  is  cafy  to  difcover,  becaufe 
this  will  fparklc  upon  the  Fire,  which  the  t:uc  will 
not  do. 

They  make  of  the  true  S.i!c  of  Tartar,  afici 
they  have  fet  it  in  a  Cellar,  a  white  clear  Liquor, 
which  is  wliat  we  improperly  call  Oil  of  Tartar 
ptr  Deliquium  ;  for  it  is  only  a  diflblv'd  Salt. 
Thofe  who  would  make  this  Oil.  may  take  the 
calcin'd  Tartar,  and  place  it  in  a  Cellar  or  V.;ult, 
in  a  Glafs  hung  up  in  the  Air,  and  the  Oil  which 
flows  from  it  is  dear  and  fine  as  if  it  had  been 
made  from  die  Salt.  There  arc  tome  People  who 
make  this  Oil  by  diflblving  Salt  of  Tartar  with 
Water,  and  fell  it  for  true  Oil  ;  but  it  is  weaker 
than  that  made  the  true  Way,  and  is  fomcdiing 
reddifh. 

This  Oil  has  the  fame  Virtues  with  the  Salt,  as 
it  ts  indeed  only  the  Salt  in  a  Liquid  Form.  The 
Dole  is  from  ten  to  thirty  Drops. 

63.  Of  Tincture  of  Salt  of  Tartar. 

TH  E  Ttnilwri  of  Salt  of  Tartar  is 
made  of  Salt  of  Tartar  that  has  Ptmet. 
undergone  the  ftrongeft  Degree  of  Fire, 
and  afterwards  is  diflolv'd  in  Spirit  of  Wine  tar- 
tariz'd,  which,  aft»r  it  has  flood  in  Infufion  fome 
Time,  is  pour'd  off",  or  decanted  into  a  Bottle  to 
be  ftopp'd  and  kept  for  Ufe.    This  Tincture, 
when  rightly  prepar'd,  ought  to  be  of  a  good  Red. 
It  is  ufed  in  Phylkk  chiefly  for  the  Scurvy,  and 
to  cleanfe  the  Blood.    Dofe  from  twenty  to  forty 
Drops.    It  is  obfcrvablc,  the  better  Colour  thia 
Tincture  is  of,  the  better  it  is  prepar'd  ;  and  the 
older  it  grows,  the  more  decay 'd  and  fainter  the 
Colour  is. 

6?.  Of  Tartar  Vitriolate. 

"KJt  Aaiftery  of  Tartar,  or  Tartar  lrt- 
AVl  iriolatt,   is  compofed  of  Suit  of  Pomet. 
Tartar,  or  Oil  of  Tartar  per  Dtliqui- 
*»w,  and  good  Spirit  or  Oil  of  Vitriol  mix'd  to- 
gether, and  dry'd  by  a  Sand  Heat  to  a  very  fine 
white  Salt,  which  ought  to  be  as  dry  and  light  as 
poflible  ;  but  take  care  that  it  be  not  made  of 
Cream  of  Tartar  boll'd  in  Spirit  of  Vitriol,  as 
happens  too  often,  and  fome  times  of  Salt-Pctre 
or  Cryllal  Mineral  :  That  made  with  Cream  of 
Tartar  is  eafy  to  difcover,  when  not  in  Powder, 
by  the  Hardncfs  of  the  Grains  met  with  in  it  ; 
and  the  laft,  becaufe  it  will  fparkle  on  the  Fire, 
and  cafily  diflblve.    This  is  frequently  ufed  in 
Phyfick  as  a  good  Aperitive,  (Sc.  and  ought  to 
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be  kept  in  a  Glafs  Vial  dofe  ftopp'd,  becaufe  it 
is  apt  to  run  to  Water. 

70.  Of  the  Volatile  Salt  of  Tartar. 

THE  Volatile  Sail  of  Tartar  is  made 
from  the  Lees  of  "White  Wine  ex- 
prefs'd  and  dry'd  in  the  Sun,  or  other- 
wife,  put  into  a  Retort  and  diftill'd  with  a  gra- 
dual Fire  :  Mr.  Charas  was  the  firft  v.ho  prepar'd 
this  Salt  in  the  true  Manner.  This  V<  l.uilc  Salt 
is  of  a  ftrong  diaphorctick  Nature,  but  is  more 
particularly  aperitive  ardtliurerick  ;  it  ought  to  be 
very  white,  and  of  a  Smell  almoft  as  quick  and 
penetrating  as  the  Volatile  Salts  of  Animals.  It 
may  be  given  to  five  or  fix  Grains  in  good  Wine 
or  other  Liquors. 

7 1.  Of  /Af  Gravell'd  Afhes. 

TH E  Graven' J  Ajbes  are  the  dry  Wine  Lees 
calcin-"d  ;  that  this  may  have  the  due  Quality 
it  ought  to  be  in  a  Stone,  new  made,  of  a  green- 
i(h  white  Colour,  and  of  a  fultifh  bitter  Taftc. 
This  is  ufed  by  the  Dyers  and  other  People,  that 
have  occafion  for  it  ;  and  the  bsft  is  that  which 
comes  from  Burgundy,  becaufe  it  is  made  of  the 
beft  Wine  Lees,  and  therefore  muft  needs  be 
much  better  than  what  our  Vinegar -Brewers 
make. 

As  this  is  Wine  Lees  calcin'd,  they  make  a 
Salt  from  it  by  Means  of  hot  Water,  which  has 
the  very  fame  Virtues  with  Salt  of  Tartar,  except 
that  it  is  more  corrofive,  as  well  as  the  Oil  per 
Deiiquium  that  is  made  from  it.  This  is  alfo  em- 
ploy'd  with  quick  Lime  to  make  a  Salt,  which, 
after  it  has  been  fus'd  in  a  Crucible,  is  caft  upon 
a  Stone,  or  into  a  Bafon,  and  after  it  is  cold,  is 
cut  into  little  Tablets,  and  put  into  a  Bottle  well 
ftopp'd  ;  and  thefe  little  Stones  are  true  Cauftick 
Stones.  There  arc  fame  likewife  nude  with  Oak- 
Aftics,  Alum,  and  quick  Lime,  by  the  Affiftance 
of  hot  Water  and  Fire  ;  and  thefe  arc  call'd  Vel- 
vet Caufticks,  becaufe  they  operate  more  gently. 

Tartarum,  or  Tartar,  is  a  hard  fto- 
Lemery.  ny  or  crafty  Matter,  which  is  found 
fticking  to  the  Infides  of  Wine  Caflcs  : 
This  Tartar  is  compofed  of  the  grotTcft  and  moft 
f aline  Part  of  the  Wine,  which  is  feparatcd  by  Fer- 
mentation, and  harden'd  to  a  ftony  Subftancc  on 
the  Sides  of  the  Cafk.  There  are  two  Sorts  of 
Tartar,  one  call'd  White  Tartar,  that  is  made 
from  White  Wine ;  and  the  other  Red  Tartar, 
that  is  made  from  Red  Wine. 

The  White  Tartar  is  feparatcd  in  much  lefs 
and  thinner  Pieces  than  the  Red  Tartar,  but  is 
much  finer,  and  fuller  of  Salt.  Cbufe  the  thickeft, 
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hcavieft,  and  moft  brittle,  of  a  greyifti  or  afh- 
colour'd  White,  clean,  cryftallinc,  and  {Lining 
within,  and  of  a  fliarpifti  plcafant  Tafte. 

The  Red  Tartar  is  divided  into  large  thick 
Pieces,  being  to  be  chofen  pure,  dry,  reddifh  and 
weighty  ;  this  Tartar  is  coarfer  than  the  White, 
but  of  the  fame  Tafte,  and  contains  the  fame  Prin- 
ciples, but  lefs  of  Salt ;  the  beft  Sort  comes  from 
Germany,  Languedoc,  and  Provence.  WhitcTartar 
is  purified  by  boiling  in  Water,  and  draining  it  thro* 
Woollen  Bags,  then  evaporating  and  crystallizing 
the  Liquor,  which  makes  what  we  call  Cryftals  of 
Tartar  ;  the  Scum  or  Cream  that  floats  on  the 
Top  during  the  Evaporation,  is  cali'd  Cream  of 
Tartar  ;  this  when  dried,  is  confounded  with  the 
Cryftals,  which  ought  to  be  in  little  clear  mining 
Bodies,  pure,  white,  heavy  and  dry,  ofafharpifh 
agreeable  Taftc  :  It  is  ufed  to  blanch  Wax,  and 
alfo  to  clarify  Whey,  a  Dram  being  fufT.cient  for 
a  Pint  ;  this  White  Tartar  yields  a  great  deal  of 
cfllntial  acid  Salt,  and  fome  Oil. 

Red  Tartar  yields  lefs  Salt  than  White,  but  more 
Oil  and  Earth  ;  they  both  make  Vinegars  when 
diflblv'd  in  Wine.  The  Cryftals  differ  not  from 
the  Tartar  itfclf,  but  that  they  contain  lefs  earthy 
Parts  in  than.  AH  the  Tartars  from  Wine  arc 
aperitive,  and  fomething  laxative,  open  Obftruc- 
tions,  and  excite  to  Urine,  allay  or  abate  Fevers, 
and  are  proper  to  diflblve  tough  Flegm  in  the 
Glands.  The  Dofe  of  Tartar  depurated  is  from 
a  Dram  to  three  Drams. 

72.  0/  German  Black. 

"VAZ  E  have  brought  from  Mayence, 
v"  Francftrty  and  Strafbcurg,  a  Pomet. 
Black  in  Stone  and  Powder,  which  is 
made  from  Wine  Lees  burnt  and  caft  into  Water, 
and,  after  having  been  dry'd,  ground  in  a  Mill 
and  lifted,  having  burnt  Ivory,  Bones,  or  Peach- 
Stones  added  to  it  ;  and  when  they  arc  all  well 
ground  and  mix'd  together  they  make  what  wc 
call  German  Black.  The  beft  as  fuch  as  is  moift 
and  of  a  fhining  black  Colour,  and  has  been  tru- 
ly prepar'd  with  burnt  Ivory,  which  exceeds  that 
made  of  Bones  and  Peach-Stones,  and  the  worft 
Sort  of  Lees  ;  for  it  is  on  tlie  Goodnefs  of  the 
Lee  that  the  Fincnefs  of  the  Colour  depends. 
There  are  other  Blacks  made  at  Troyts,  Orleans, 
and  Paris,  which  bear  the  Name  of  the  Places 
where  they  are  made  ;  they  are  all  of  them  of  no 
other  Ufe  than  for  tlu  Rolling-Pi cfs  Printers. 

[Tartar  confifts  of  the  acid,  oily,  and  earthy 
Parts  of  Wine,  and  the  Lees  of  Wine  arc  Tar- 
tar attenuated,  and  divided  by  Fermentation  ; 
Tartar  may  therefore  be  call'd  the  Eilential  Salt 
of  Wine. 

Whin 
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White  Tartar  contains  the  grcateft  Proportion 
of  Acid,  and  Red  Tartar  moft  Oil  and  Earth.  J 

73.  Of  Figs. 

17 1 G  S  are  Fruit  that  are  of  feveral 
Pomet.  Colours  ;  to  wit,  the  Green,  the 

Violet,  the  White,  and  other  Colours  ; 
butol  d\  the  Sorts  we  fell  none  but  the  Violet  and 
the  common  Fig.  When  Figs  are  ripe,  the  Peo- 
ple of  Prmence  gather  them,  and  dry  them  upon 
Sieves  and  Hurdles.  We  diftinguifh  the  Pro- 
vince Figs  into  three  Kinds,  viz.  the  Violet,  the 
Marseilles  Fig  in  fmall  Frails,  and  the  great  or 
fat  Fig.  The  Violet  Figs  ought  to  b_-  large, 
dry  and  frefh  ,  thofc  of  Marfeilles,  fmall,  new 
and  dry  ;  and  the  great  or  fat  Figs  as  like  thofe  of 
Marfeilles  as  poflible,  not  tough,  and  in  fmalJ 
Frails  of  different  Colours. 

The  Fig-Tree  is  fo  common  in  hot  Countries, 
that  there  is  not  any  other  fo  frequently  to  be  met 
with  either  about  their  Houfcs  or  in  the  Fields  : 
It  lias  a  large  Trunk,  full  of  Branches  fpreading 
largely  abroad  ;  the  Wood  is  very  fpungy,  of  a 
white  Colour,  the  Leaves  pretty  much  rcfembling 
thofc  of  the  Vine,  but  are  a  great  deal  larger, 
and  pour  forth  a  Quantity  of  milky  Juice.  The 
Fruit  comes  from  the  Wing  of  the  Leaves,  being 
thrcc-corner'd,  and  of  the  Shape  of  a  Pear,  in 
which  are  contain'd  Flowers  by  the  fingular  Con- 
trivance of  Nature,  as  Valerius  Cordus  firft  of  all 
obferv'd  ;  thefc  Flowers  are  finglc-leav'd,  fmall, 
concave  like  a  Spoon,  ending  in  a  fmall  Point, 
and  of  a  whitifh  Colour,  inclining  to  a  Purple, 
with  a  Pointal  or  Rudiment  of  a  Seed  in  the  Ca- 
vity of  the  Flower  ;  the  Fig  is  outwardly  of  a 
grccnifh  Colour,  inclining  to  a  Viole  t  ;  thefc  be- 
ing ripe  and  dry,  flop  Catarrhs  or  Defiuxions  fall- 
ing upon  the  Uvula  and  Windpipe,  and  qualify 
the  acrimonious  Serum  trickling  down  upon  the 
Lungs.  In  Portugal,  cfpccially  in  the  Kingdom 
of  Algarue,  there  is  a  hot,  fiery,  inflammable 
Spiiit  drawn  from  Figs  by  Diftillation,  which  they 
life  inftead  of  Aqua  Vitee,  or  Brandy. 

Thefc  feveral  Preparations  of  Figs  arc  good  : 
Take  four  Ounces  of  dry'd  Figs,  boil  them  in  a 
fufficient  Quantify  of  fair  Water,  and  make  a 
Ptifan  to  be  aromatiz'd,  with  fomc  Drops  of  Oil 
of  Saffafras,  or  the  like  j  to  be  given  in  the  Small 
Pox,  Meaflcs  and  Afthma :  Or,  take  fat  Figs, 
two  Ounces,  bruife  and  infufe  them  in  a  Pint  and 
a  Half  of  Spirit  of  Wine  a  whole  Day,  then 
(train  out  the  Liquor,  burn  it  away  to  the  Con- 
fidence of  a  Syrup,  to  b;  given  in  a  Cough, 
Hoarfcnefs  and  Shortnefs  of  Breath  :  Or  elfc,  take 
of  the  Roots  of  Marfh-Mallows  and  white  Lil- 
lies,  of  each  two  Ounces  ;  of  Mallows,  Violcta 
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and  Pellitory  Leaves,  of  each  a  Handful  $  Fenu- 
greek Seeds,  two  Ounces  ;  twenty  fat  Figs  » 
Flowers  of  Camomile  and  Mclilot,  one  Pugil  ; 
boil  them  in  a  fufficient  Quantity  of  Water,  and 
then  pulping  or  forcing  them  thro'  a  Hair-Sieve, 
add  of  the  Ointment  of  Marfh-Mallows  two 
Ounces,  of  the  Oil  of  Worms  one,  and  make  s 
Pulrice  to  help  Suppuration. 

Fieus,  Fieus  Communis,  or  Piatt  Sa- 
t'tva,  the  Fig-Tree,  is  of  a  moderate  Lemery. 
Height,  whofe  Stalk  is  not  frrait,  but 
the  Bark  is  fmoothcr  than  ordinary  Trees,  of  an 
Afh-colour,  the  Wood  is  fpungy  and  foft,  and 
white  within  ;  the  Leaves  are  laree,  broad,  thick, 
cut  in  five  Divifions  or  angular  Parts,  like  thofe 
of  the  Vine,  but  much  larger  and  harder,  rougher 
and  blacker,  hanging  by  a  Stalk  that  throws  out  a 
milky  Liquor  when  broke.  This  Tree  neither 
bears  Flower  nor  Hufk  nor  Shell  that  appear  ; 
but  many  Botanifts  pretend  that  the  Flowers  are 
enclofed  in  the  Fruit,  and  that  they  are  certain 
Threads  like  Stamina  found  in  the  young  Figs. 

This  Fruit,  when  no  bigger  than  a  Pea,  is  call'd 
GroJfo!us  ;  when  fomething  larger  encrcafed,  but 
yet  not  ripe,  Grofjus  feu  Groffa  ;  and  when  en- 
tirely ripe,  Fieus  :  It  grows  ot  the  Size  and  Shape 
of  a  Pear,  of  a  grcenifh  Colour,  whitifli  with- 
out, and  reddifh  within  ;  flefhy,  fucculent,  vif- 
cous,  and  of  a  fwect  delicious  Tafte  :  It  affords 
a  flat  and  almoft  round  Seed.  The  Roots  of  the 
Tree  are  numerous,  long,  fair,  hard  to  break, 
fupply'd  with  Filaments  of  a  yellow  Colour. 
They  propagate  the  Figs  prefently  in  temperate 
Climes,  but  the  beft  grow  in  Languedoc,  in  Pro- 
vence, and  other  hot  Countries.  There  are  two 
Species,  which  differ  in  Figure,  i-ize,  Colour, 
and  Tafte  ;  they  are  all  hard  of  Digeflion,  bc- 
caufe  of  their  vifcous  and  tough  Subtlance  : 
When  they  are  dry'd  in  an  Oven,  they  are  call'd 
dry'd  Figs,  Caric<e  or  Fieus  Paffie  ;  then  they 
fcrve  for  Food  and  Phyfick,  being  eafy  of  Digef- 
tion, fince  they  have  loft  great  Store  of  their  vif- 
cous Flcgm  by  the  Heat  of  the  Oven  in  drying  : 
Figs  yield  a  great  deal  of  Oil  and  effential  Salt  ; 
thefe  loften  the  Acrimony  of  the  Humours,  for- 
tify or  ftrcngthen  tlx:  Brcaft,  haftcn  the  Birth, 
eafe  Difcafes  of  the  Kidneys  or  Bladder,  being 
taken  in  Decoctions,  or  clfe  they  relieve  fore 
Mouths  and  Throats  in  Gargles,  or  apply'd  ex- 
ternally to  any  Part,  give  Eafe  and  promote  Sup- 
puration. 

Fieus  Indiea,  vel  Fieus  Indica  foliis  Mali  Coto- 
n'ei  fimilibus,  fruclu  ficubus  fmiili  in  Goa,  accord- 
ing to  C.  Baubinus.  This  is  a  Tree  that  grows 
near  Goa  in  India  ;  it  is  large,  very  high,  and 
thick,  extends  its  Branches  ycry  wide,  from 
whence  arife  Fibres,  like  thofe  of  the  Cujeuta,  of  a 

golden 
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golden  Colour,  which  being  come  to  the  Ground, 
grow  ftrongand  take  Root  by  little  and  little  from 
the  great  Trees,  which  ftrctch  themfelves  ov  er  all 
the  new  Filaments,  that  adhere  lilcewife  to  the 
Earth,  and  produce  Trees  after  the  fame  Manner, 
and  fo  on  perpetually  ;  fo  that  thefc  Figs  multiply 
in  fuch  a  Manner  as  to  fill  a  large  Country  with 
Tree*  of  fuch  a  large  Kind  and  Height,  that  they 
form  a  fpacious  maffy  Foreft,  which  becomes  a 
great  Relief  and  advantageous  Shade  againft  the 
Sun-Beams.  The  Leaves  of  the  young  Branches 
are  like  tbofc  of  the  Qi  lince,  green  without,  and 
white  and  lanuginous  underneath,  and  ferve  for 
Food  for  the  Elephants.  The  Fruit  of  the  fmall 
Fig  is  made  like  ours,  but  red  as  Blood  without 
and  within,  fwcct  and  good  to  cat,  but  nothing 
like  the  Burtpean  Fig.  The  Indian  Fig  is  moift- 
ening,  cooling,  pedtoral,  and  the  Bark  of  the 
Tree  ferves  for  Cloathing. 

[  Figs  are  the  Fruit  of  the  Ficus  vulgaris,  Park. 
1494.  Funs  communis,  C.  B.  Pin.  457.  Ex- 
ternally they  are  an  excellent  Suppurative,  and 
internally  are  much  efteem'd  as  Pectorals  and  De- 
tergents. 

The  other  Species,  mention'd  by  Lemery,  is 
the  Ficus  Indica  arcuata,  Park.  1499.    Il  '* 
no  Ufc  with  us,  being  never  brought  hither. J 

» 

74.  Of  Brignole  Prunelloc,  and  Pi  unes. 

BEfides  Figs,  we  have  confiderable 
Dealings  in  the  Brignole  Prunelloes, 
which  are  brought  from  Provence,  efpe- 
cially  Brignole,  a  little  Village  near  St.  Max  i mm, 
from  whence  they  take  their  Surname.  Thefe 
Prunelloes  arc  brought  in  long  Cafes,  but  more 
ufually  in  Boxes  that  are  cover'd  with  white  Pa- 
per, artificially  cut ;  they  ought  to  be  dry,  fair 
and  flefby  ;  when  the  Paper  that  covers  them  is 
dry,  it  is  a  certain  Sign  that  they  arc  good. 

We  fell  alfo  Abundance  of  Prunes,  as  the  large 
and  the  fmall,  St.  Catharine  Prunes,  and  the  little 
bbek  Damafk,  and  St.  Julian  Prune,  which  we 
have  from  St.  Moure's,  Chinon,  and  other  Parts 
of  Teuraine.  Befides,  we  fell  a  great  Quantity 
of  Prunes,  which  are  longifh  and  come  from 
Bourdeaux,  and  fevefal  others  from  Monturel, 
Perdrigon,  Imperial,  and  in  general  all  Sorts  of 
Fruits,  dry  and  liquid,  which  wc  have  brought 
from  other  Parts,  but  efpecially  Tours,  as  dry'd 
Pears,  Apples  and  Cherries,  with  Variety  of 
others  that  are  kept  for  eating  in  Lent.  The 
Choice  of  all  thefe  Fruits  is  to  have  them  new  in 
Boxes,  or  little  Chefts,  and  as  frdh  and  good  at 
the  Bottom  as  at  the  Top  of  the  Parcel. 
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Prunum  or  Prune,  is  a  Fruit  of  fc- 
veral  Kinds,  according  to  the  different  Lemery. 
Places  where  it  grows,  both  as  to  Shape, 
Size,  Colour  and  Tafte  ;  but  they  are  all  fo  well 
known,  I  fhall  only  mention  the  black  Damafk 
Prune,  which  we  ufe  in  Phyfick,  call'd  in  Latin, 
Pruna  parva  dulcia  atro-carruleea ,  the  little,  blue- 
ifh,  black  fwcct  Prunes  \  they  are  of  a  moderate 
Size,  round,  flefhy,  cover'd  with  a  black  &in  ; 
their  Subftance  red,  fucculent,  not  fticking  to  the 
Stone,  of  a  good  Smell,  and  fweet  pleafant 
Tafte  ;  the  Stone  is  fmall  and  longifh,  enclofing 
a  little  Kernel,  almoft  round  or  oval,  of  an 
agreeable  Tafte,  inclining  to  bitter.  Thefe  Prunes 
grow  upon  a  Kind  of  Plum- Tree,  of  a  moderate 
Height  and  Size,  call'd  Prunus  fativa  frucluparvo 
dulci  atro-caernleo  ;  the  Leaves  are  longifh,  pretty 
broad,  si  ghtly  indented  on  the  Sides  ;  the  Flower 
is  compofed  of  five  Leaves,  difpofed  like  a  Rofe, 
of  a  white  Colour  ;  this  Tree  is  cultivated  in  the 
Gardens. 

The  Damafk  Prunes  ripen  towards  Autumn, 
and  arc  to  be  chofen  pretty  large,  well  fed,  ripe, 
new  gather'd,  of  a  good  Tafte  and  Smell  ;  they 
yield  a  great  deal  of  Flcgm,  Oil  and  eflential 
Salt  ;  they  dry  great  Quantities  of  thefe  Prunes 
in  their  Ovens  about  Vouraiue,  and  near  Four 
deaux,  and  difperfe  them  all  over  France  and  other 
Parts  in  the  Winter.  That  which  is  call'd  the 
Prunelle  ought  to  be  taken  frefh,  flefhy,  dry,  foft 
ai  '  of  a  good  Tafte.  Frefh  or  dry'd  Damafk 
Prunes  arc  moiftening,  emollient,  laxative,  being 
taken  in  Infufion,  Dccodbon,  or  eaten  in  Sub- 
ftance. They  find  fometimes  upon  fome  Sorts  of 
Prunes,  a  white,  fhining,  tranfparent  Gum,  like 
Gum-Arabick,  which  the  Merchants  frequently 
mix  among  that  Drug,  as  it  is  like  it  in  Colour 
and  Virtues.  It  is  given  in  Powder  or  Muci- 
lage. 

[The  Prunelloes  of  Brigmle  are  the  dry'd  Fruit 
of  the  Prunus  Brignonienfis  frullu  ftavijfmo, 
Tour.  Inft.  632.  Prunus  Brigmlenfu,  Kup.  Fior. 
Jen.  106. 

The  Damafk  Prune  is  the  Fruit  of  the  Prunus 
fruit u  magna  dulei  atro-tatruleo,  Tourn.  Inft.  622. 
Boerh.  Ind.  a't.  2.  241. 

And  the  common  Prune  is  the  Fruit  of  the 
Prunus  fru£tu  pan<»  dulei  atro-ceeruleo,  Tourn. 
Inft.  622.    Prunus  dome/i iea,  Ger.  131 1. 

To  thefe  ought  to  be  added  the  Prunellus  of 
the  Shops,  the  common  Sloe-Tree.  Prunus  fyl- 
vefiris  of  Gerrard,  Parkinfm,  Is'c.  of  the  Pulp 
of  the  Fruit  of  which  wc  make  the  Confer.- e  of 
Sbes,  and  the  infpiflated  Juice  of  which  is  the 
Acacia  Germanica,  which  at  prefnt  is  generall/  fold 
for  the  true  Acacia.  J 
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75.  Of  the  l.rge  Chefnuts,  caWd  by  the 
French,  Marons. 

THESE  arc  Fruit  which  wc  trade 
in  as  well  as  the  Limofm  Chefnuts  ; 
•  but  as  thev  arc  very  common,  I  fhall 
rot  infift  upon  a  Defcription,  only  inform  you, 
that  the  kft  Sort  are  thofe  which  grow  about 
Lyons  and  the  Vivarex, ;  which  when  good,  mould 
be  large,  frefh,  firm  and  Afh-colour'd.  As  t> 
the  fmall  Chefnuts,  they  fhould  come  near  to  the 
large,  only  be  clearer  and  redder  ;  their  Ufe  is  to 
eat  as  well  as  the  other  Chefnuts,  as  all  the  World 
knows  :  BefulvS,  thefe  are  of  fume  Ufe  in  Phy- 
fick,  becaufe  they  are  aftringent. 

Caftanea,  or  the  Chefmti-Tree,  is  of 
Ltmery.  two  Kinds,  one  Domcftick  and  the 
other  Wild.  The  Domeftick  is  calPd 
Cojlama  Sativa  by  C:ifp.  Bauhin  :  This  is  a  great 
fpreading  Tree,  at  this  Day  cultivated  by  all 
People  as  well  for  its  Beauty  as  its  Profit,  and  fo 
»  well  known  to  every  Body,  wc  may  be  excufed  a 
Dcfcription.  The  Wild  Che/nut  is  call'd  Caftanea 
fylvejhis,  qua  peculiar  iter  Caftanea,  or  Caftanea 
minor es,  the  lefler  Chefnut :  This  differs  no  other- 
wife  from  the  former,  but  as  it  grows  wild  in- 
ftead  of  being  improv'd  :  It  is  much  lefs  in  Size, 
and  the  Fruit  fmaller  :  It  grows  plentifully  in  the 
Limofin,  in  Languedoc,  and  fupports  a  great  many 
Perfons  in  the  World,  and  efpccially  the  Poor. 
The  brge  Sort  of  Chefnuts  that  grow  in  the  hot 
Countries  are  call'd  Marona,  or  Marons,  moft 
of  which  arc  brought  from  the  Vivare%  and  the 
Limofm.  Chufe  fuch  as  are  largeft,  the  moft  flefhy, 
and  of  the  heft  Nutriment ;  they  all  abound  with 
a  g:od  deal  of  Oil  and  a  little  Salt.  The  Chef- 
nuts, efpcciallv  the  fmall,  arc  aftringent,  and  the 
Rind  is  ufed  to  (lop  the  Fluor  Alius  in  Women. 

[Chefnuts  arc  the  Fruit  of  the  Cnjlanea  Sativa, 
Ger.  Park.  &c. 

The  Wild  Chefnut,  mcntion'd  by  Lttnery,  is 
the  Cafianea  fylve/lris,  Jonf.  Dendr.  118.  Caf- 
tanea fyheftris  qua  peculiar  iter  Caftanea,  C.  B. 
Pin.  419. 

The  ftrft  is  cultivated  in  Walks,  c/r.  the  other 
is  wild  in  fomc  of  our  Woods.]  - 

76.  Of  the  Oak. 

TH  E  Oak  is  a  Tree  known  to  all 
the  World,  as  wcil  becaufe  of  its 
Durablenefs,  as  for  the  different  Ufts 
made  of  it.    This  Tree  is  the  Emblem  of  Virtue, 
Strength,  Firmnefs  and  Duration,  and  was  there- 
fore by  the  Antients  dedicated  to  Jupiter.  Some 
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pretend  that  this  Tree  is  a  mortal  Enemy  to  the 
Olive  and  the  Walnut-Tree  ;  fo  that  neither  of 
them  can  live  near  it. 

The  firft  Thing,  and  the  moft  confiderahle  we 
have  from  the  Oak,  is  the  Mittcltoe,  which  is  an 
Excrcfcence  that  is  found  growing  to  the  faid 
Tree  :  This  Production  appears  extraordinary,  in 
that  the  Oaks  do  not  produce  the  Mifllltoc  in  all 
Places  :  There  are  few  that  I  know  of  in  this 
Refpeci  like  thofe  that  are  met  with  betwixt  Ronit 
and  Loretto,  cfpecially  near  a  little  Village  nam'd 
Fo/ignJ,  about  the  Mid-way.  This  Excrcfcence 
rcfembles  the  Branches  of  Trees,  and  is  of  a  fo- 
lid,  heavy  Subftance,  of  a  grcenifh  brown  out-t' 
Wardly,  and  of  a  yellowifh  white  within. 

The  Branches  are  hard  and  compact,,  and  beat 
fevcral  little  Sprigs  which  intermingle  with  each 
other,  and  fr  m  whence  arife  a  great  many  long- 
iOi,  thick  leaves,  that  are  femi-circular,  of  a  pale 
green  ;  the  Berries  are  white,  refembling our  little 
white  Curmns,  and  thefe  Berries  contain  a  vifcous 
Humour  which  the  Antients  ufed  to  make  Glue 
with.  The  Miflcltoe  continues  alway  s  green  du- 
ring the  Time  it  remains  upon  the  Tree,  Chufe 
the  largeft,  heavicft,  and  beft  fed  :  You  may 
know  it  it  be  true  by  the  deep  Colour  within,  but 
the  fureft  Way  is  to  fee  that  fome  Part  of  the 
Oak  hangs  to  it.  Thev  attribute  a  great  many 
Virtues  to  the  MlffeJtoc  of  the  Oni,  and  the  An- 
tients rever'd  it,  and  held  it  facred  as  well  as  the 
Tree  itfclf.  Julius  Cafar  and  Pliny  fay,  that 
the  Druids  aflembled  themfelves  under  thefc  Trees 
to  perform  their  Devotion  ;  thefe  Druids  inhabi- 
ted the  Countries  we  now  call  Ville  de  Dreuxy 
near  Chartres,  whence  it  is  evident  that  there 
lave  been  Oaks  which  bore  Mifleltoe  in  France. 

This  Miifeltoe,  taken  inwardly,  is  efteem'd  an 
excellent  Remedy  againft  the  Palfv,  Apoplexy, 
Falling  Sicknefs,  and*  Worms  :  It  is  alfo  an  In- 
gredient in  many  Compofitions  for  external  Ufe, 
as  Ointments,  Plaifters,  &c.  as  a  Rcfolvcnt. 
The  Benies  arc  acrid  and  bitter,  and  their  Juice 
is  gooJ  to  ripen  Abccflcs,'  and  haften  their  Sup- 
puration. 

Mifllltoc  is  alfo  the  Bafts  of  the  Pubis  ad  G ut- 
tttam. 

It  is  found  growing  tipon  many  other  Trees  as 
well  as  the  Oak  ;  but  its  Virttics  are  fuppofed  not 
to  be  fo  grtRt  when  it  is  taken  from  any  other 
Tree. 

All  the  Parts  of  the  Oak  contain  a  great  deal 
of  Oil  and  cflentfal  Salt  ;  the  Bark  and  I^eaves 
are  aftringent  and  r,  folvent,  good  in  the  Gout, 
Sciatica  and  Rheumatifms,  ufed  in  Fomentations, 
and  taken  inwardly  in  Decoctions  to  flop  Diar- 
rhoeas and  Hemorrhages. 

The 
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The  fecond  Thine  we  have  from  the  Oak  is  a 
little  Plant  we  call  Polypody  of  the  Oak,  which 
is  like  what  we  have  from  Walls  :  This  Sort  of 
Plant  grows  from  Places  where  the  Branches  of 
the  Oak  are  forked,  by  Means  of  fome  fmall 
Earth  that  lights  there,  and  the  Water  which 
drops  upon  it  :  It  grows  likewife  upon  the  Stump 
of  the  faid  Tree.  Wc  rarely  ufc  this  Polypody, 
becaufe  it  is  not  fo  proper,  fince  that  is  much 
better  which  grows  upon  old  Walls,  which  is  the 
Sort  that  is  brought  to  us  about  Paris.  Chufe 
the  Root  fuch  as  is  new,  plump,  dry,  brittle,  of 
a  reddifh,  tawny  Colour  on  the  Outfidc,  and 
grecnifh  within  ;  Tweet  and  Sugar-like,  inclining 
fomcthing  to  a  Liquorice  Tafte. 

Qtiercus  vulgaris,  the  common  Oak, 
Ltmery,  is  a  thick,  ftrait,  durable  Tree,  fpread- 
ing  its  Branches  wide  ;  the  Trunk  is 
cover'd  with  a  thick  rugged  Bark  ;  the  Leaves  arc 
large,  longifh,  and  broad,  deep  flafh'd  or  indent- 
ed, hanging  upon  fhort  Stalks  ;  the  Flowers  are 
in  long  Shells  or  Hufks,  compofed  of  little  Threads 
hanging  upon  one  another  by  a  fine  Fibre  or 
String  ;  thefc  Huflcs  leave  no  Fruit  behind  them, 
the  Fruit  growing  in  different  Parts,  which  are 
the  Acorns  ;  that  arc  about  the  Size  of  the  Olive, 
of  an  oval  or  cylindrical  Figure,  contain'd  in  a 
hard  grey  Cup,  call'd  in  Latin,  Cupula  feu  Calix  ; 
this  Acorn  is  cover'd  with  a  hard  Rind,  that  is 
fmooth  and  fhining  ;  green  at  firft,  but  ycllowifti 
as  it  grows  riper  ;  within  this  Rind  we  meet  with 
a  Sort  of  Kernel,  or  hard  flefhy  Seed,  compofed 
of  two  Lobes.  The  Acorns  hang  upon  the  Tree 
by  long  or  fliort  flender  Stalks,  and  their  Tafte 
is  aftringent. 

All  the  Parts  of  the  Oak  contain  in  them  a 
good  deal  of  Oil  and  effential  Salt  :  The  Acorn, 
calTd  in  Latin,  Glans  S^uerana,  is  likewife  cm- 
ploy'd  in  Medicine.  Chufe  fuch  as  are  large, 
and  plump,  feparatcd  from  the  Rind,  and  dry'd 
gently  ;  but  take  care  of  Worms,  to  which  they 
are  fubjeel,  let  them  be  redue'd  to  Powder  before 
ufing  ;  they  are  aftringent,  and  propr  to  appeafe 
Wind  Cholicks,  and  the  Fluxes  of  Women  new- 
ly dcliver'd. 

Polypodium,  or  common  Polypody,  hath  a  Root 
taking  a  very  flight  and  fuperficial  Hold  of  the 
Earth  ;  it  is  pithy  and  brittle,  about  the  third 
Part  of  an  Inch  thick  ;  within,  it  is  of  a  pale 
green  Colour,  but  outwardly  a  little  reddifh,  and 
cover'd  over  with  fine  thin  Scales  when  it  is  frefh 
and  green  ;  but  being  dry,  it  becomes  of  a  more 
red  Colour  :  It  is  knotty,  or  full  of  round  Kncbs, 
and  adorn 'd  with  feveral  fmall  Filaments,  like  Hairs: 
Its  Pith  is  fweetifh,  with  fomewhat  of  a  fharp,  au- 
flcre,  or  ftyptick  Tafte.  The  Leaves  fpring  out  of 
tJ.e  Knots  or  hollow  Knobs  of  the  Roots ;  they  uc 
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fingle,  about  nine  Inches  m  Length,  mi  parted" 
into  feveral  Jags  or  Scollops,  cut  dofc  into  tlx 
Ribs  ;  they  are  fharp-pointed,  of  a  light  grcrn 
Colour  ;  it  bears  no  Flowers,  but  there  arifc  fe- 
veral fmall  Knobs,  like  Blifters,  upon  the  lower 
or  under  Part  of  the  uppermoft  Jags  of  the 
Leaves,  rank'd  in  a  double  Order  ;  they  are 
round,  and  about  the  fixth  Part  of  an  Inch  Ruck, 
confiding  of  a  fine  Duff,  that  is  firft  a  little  ye!- 
Iowifh,  and  turns  of  a  bright  Golden  Colour  : 
Every  Grain  of  this  Duft  is  a  Sort  of  fmall  SceJ- 
Veflcl,  being  of  a  round  Figure,  and  membra- 
nous, which,  when  ripe,  breaks  into  tun  equal 
Parts,  and  p-»urs  forth  fev  eral  Seeds,  fo  final] 
that  they  can  fcarccly  be  difecrn'd  by  tlic  naked 
Eye. 

Polypody  grows  upon  Rocks,  old  Walls,  and 
anticnt  decay'd  Trees  ;  but  that  which  grows  up- 
on old  Oaks  is  reckon  *d  the  beft  ;  upon  which 
Account  Polypody  of  the  Oak  is  comm;nJy  pre- 
fcrib'd,  and  is  rank'd  among  the  purging  Medi- 
cines :  Yet  Dodinaus  denies  its  carthartick  Qua- 
lity ;  neither  ought  we  to  diflemble  the  Matter, 
for  the  Decoction  of  it  fcarccly  moves  the  Belly, 
but  the  Powder  of  it  does  fomcthing,  being  given 
from  one  Dram  to  two  Drams. 

This  Root  contains  a  great  deal  of  Oil,  and  no 
fmall  Quantity  of  an  acid  Flegm  ;  but  this  is,  as 
it  were,  fuftbeated  by  the  Oil,  which  is  the 
Caufe  that  it  produces  no  Alteration  of  Colour 
on  blue  Paper,  when  it  is  dipp'd  in  the  Infufton 
of  it.  There  is  likewife  a  large  Quantity  of 
Earth  extracted  from  Pclvpody  by  a  chymical  Re- 
folution.  'Tis  from  this  Earth  that  its  ftyptick 
and  brackifh  Tafte  proceeds.  The  Roots  arc  very 
properly  adminifter'd  in  all  Diftempcrs  proceeding 
from  a  faltifh  Difpofition  of  the  Blood  ;  fuch  as 
the  Scurvy,  Rickets,  and  Hvpochondriack  Paf- 
fions  ;  they  alfo  htlp  to  abate  an  inveterate 
Cough,  when  it  is  attended  with  a  faltifh  Spit- 
tle. They  arc  prcfciibeJ  in  Potions  and  Apc- 
zems. 

Take  of  Polypody  of  the  Oak,  two  Ounces  \ 
Salt  of  Prunella,  one  Dram  i  infufc  them  in  a 
Quart  of  warm  Water  ;  ftrain  it :  To  be  taken 
by  Cupfuls  or  Spoonfuls,  as  an  Apnzcm.  Or, 
take  Polypody  of  the  Oak,  one  Ounce  and  a 
half  ;  Elecampane-Roots,  three  Ounces  ;  infufe 
them  all  Night  in  a  Quart  of  warm  Water  ;  in  the 
ftrain'd  Liquor  add  two  Ounces  of  Calalr'ntn 
Manna  ;  mix  and  make  a  P.ifan  to  be  drank. 
Take  of  the  Decoction  of  Pol  podv  Roots,  lix 
Ounces,  in  which  infufe  two  Drains  of  Sena- 
I  eaves  ;  in  the  ffrain'd  Liquor  diflblve  the  Elec- 
tuary of  Diacarthamttm,  three  Drams  ;  mix  and 
make  a  purging  Potion.  Polypody  Roots  arc 
ufed  in  the  Catholick  Electuary,   the  Lenitive 
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Ele&uarjr,  the  Confection  of  Hamecb,  the  Pan- 
chymagog  Extract  of  Hartman  ;  ^uercetan's  Pilli 
of  Tartar,  and  in  the  Hicra  of  Coloquintida. 

[The  Oak,  whofe  Bark,  £3V.  are  ufed  in  Me- 
dicine, is  the  Qucrcus  vulgaris,  Ger.  1156. 
£htercus  latifolla,  Park.  1386.  The  Mifletoc  is 
the  Vifcus  Quercus  et  aliarum  arbor urn,  J.  B.  I. 
89.  %Fifcum  vulgare,  Park.  1392. 

And  the  Polypody  is  the  Polypodium  vulgare, 
C.  B.  Park.  &c. 

It  is  to  be  obferv'd,  that  both  thefe  are  much 
more  frequently  found  on  other  Trees,  tlian  on 
the  Oak. 

The  other  Species  of  the  Oat,  mention'd  in 
the  Cacilogues  of  Officinal  Trevs,  arc, 

1.  The  Phagus,  fsrje  Efculus,  Park.  1387. 
J.  B.  I.  2.  74.  the  Efculent  or  Sweet  Oak,  the 
Acorn  of  which  is  eatable,  not  being  fo  bitter  as 
thofe  of  the  reft. 

2.  The  Cerrus,  Aldrov.  Dcndr.  253.  Cerris 
majore  glande,  Ger.  1162.  Quercui  Calyct  echi- 
nato,  glande  majore,  C.  B.  Pin.  420.  the  Bitter 
Oak.  And, 

3.  The  Robur  tertia  Clufsi,  J.  B.  I.  2.  76. 
Robur  five  Galia  major  altera,  Ger.  Em.  1348. 
die  Gall  Oak. 

The  common  Oak  grows  naturally  in  many 
Kingdoms  ;  the  Efculus  is  found  in  Greece  and 
Dalmatia,  the  Cerrus  in  Italy,  and  the  Iaft  in 
Smyrna  and  other  Places.] 

77.  Of  the  Oil  of  Acorns. 

BEfides  the  Polypody,  the  Oak  pro- 
duces Acorns,  which  are  its  proper 
Fruit,  and  People  pretend  to  make  and 
felt  the  Oil  of  them  ;  but  as  I  never  could  fuccccd 
"in  the  making  it,  I  mail  only  obferve,  that  all  the 
Oil  of  Acorns  that  the  People  of  Provence  fend 
us,  is  nothing  but  the  Ben  or  Nut  Oil,  in  which 
the  Acorn  has  been  infufed.  The  great  Scarcity  of 
the  true  Oil,  is  the  Rcafon  that  the  World  attri- 
butes fuch  great  Virtues  to  it,  as  they  do  to  the 
Oil  of  Talck.  There  may  be  a  true'  Oil  of  A- 
corns  drawn  by  the  Retort,  but  it  will  be  black, 
and  of  an  ill  Smell. 

The  Oak  produces,  befide  the  Acorn,  the  Mif- 
feltoe,  and  Polypody,  a  Mofs  which  is  what  we 
call  Vfnea  ;  it  enters  the  Compofitions  of  the  Cy- 
prus Powders  ;  thofe  of  Frachipane  and  Lt  Mare- 
Jhale,  or  the  Farriers  Powder,  which  we  have 
brought  from  Montpellier.  The  true  Defcription 
of  making  thefc  Powders  is  unknown  to  me, 
which  obliges  me  to  refer  the  Reader  to  a  De- 
fcription made  by  the  Sieur  Barbc  in  a  little  Ti'ea- 
tife  of  his  printed  at  Lyons. 


78.  Of  Galls. 


Pomet. 


GALLS  are  produe'd  by  a  Kind  of 
Oak  that  grows  plentifully  in  the  Pomet. 
Levant,  efpecially  about  Altppo  and  Tri- 
poli, which  are  thofe  we  call  Aleppo  and  Tripoli 
Galls:  Befidcs,  they  are  brought  from  Smyrna, 
There  are  alfo  fome  grown  in  France,  in  Pro- 
vence, and  in  Gafcoigny,  but  much  inferior  to  thofe 
of  the  Levant,  in  that  they  arc  ufually  reddifh,  light, 
and  altogether  fmooth  ;  and  thofe  of  the  Levant 
arc  prickly,  from  whence  they  are  denominated 
the  Prickly  Galls  ;  they  are  alfo  more  heavy,  and 
are  either  blacktfh,  or  grccnifh,  or  whitiftt.  The 
Variety  of  thefe  Fruit  occafions  that  they  are  put 
to  different  Ufes  ;  thofe  of  Aleppo  and  Tripoli  are 
for  dying  black,  and  making  Ink  ;  the  White  for 
dying  or  ftaining  Linnen,  and  the  Light  French 
Galls,  for  dying  Silk  :  All  the  Sorts  are  of  fome 
Ufe  in  Phyfick,  efpecially  tlw  more  aftringent 
and  ftyptick  they  are  ;  being  good  to  draw  toge- 
ther and  fallen  loofe  Parts,  to  dry  up  Rheums  and 
other  Fluxes,  efpecially  fuch  as  fall  upon  the 
Gums,  Almonds  of  the  Throat,  and  other  Parts 
of  the  Mouth  j  ufed  in  a  Decodion,  in  Water 
or  Wine,  they  cure  Diarrhoeas,  Dyfcntcries,  and 
are  good  againft  all  Wcakneffcs  of  the  Bowels  : 
A  r  umigation  in  Claret  is  good  for  Women  to  fit 
upon,  that  are  troubled  with  a  Flux  of  Reds  or 
Whites,  or  falling  down  of  the  Womb ;  as  alfo 
of  the  Fundament  >  The  Afties  quenched  in 
Wine  or  Vinegar,  being  apply'd,  ftanch  Blood  ; 
and  the  Powder  of  the  crude  Galls  may  be  given 
inwardly  from  ten  Grains  to  a  Scruple,  to  all  the 
Purpofes  aforcfaid. 

There  grows  upon  a  Species  of  Oak  in  Turky 
a  little  reddifh  Fruit,  of  the  Bignefs  of  the  Hazel- 
Nut,  call'd  by  the  Turks,  Bazgendge,  whofe  Fi- 
gure is  represented  by  the  Imprcffion  of  the  Oak. 
The  Levantines,  efpecially  thofe  of  Aleppo,  take 
a  hundred  Drams  of  Cochineal,  which  they  call 
Cerincti  ;  fifty  Drams  of  Bazgendge,  and  fifty 
Drams  of  Tartar  ;  and  after  powdering  them  ail, 
they  make  a  very  fine  Scarlet.  This  Fruit  is  very 
fcarce  in  France,  for  which  Rcafon  it  is  not  ufed 
there,  tho'  fome  of  it  is  frequently  found  among 
the  Galls  and  thrown  away,  bicaufe  it  is  not 
known. 

Galla,  or  the  Gall- Nut,  is  ah  Ex- 
crefcence  which  grows  upon  an  Oak  in  Lemery. 
the  Levant,  whofe  Origin  proceeds 
from  this,  that  certain  Inlecls  bite  the  tendered 
Part  of  the  Tree  ;  fo  that  an  Humour  flows  out 
into  a  Shell  or  Bladder,  which  fills  and  hardens  as 
it  grows  on.  There  are  feveral  Sorts  of  Galls, 
that  differ  according  to  their  Si^c,  Shape,  or  Co- 
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our.,  and  by  the  Surface  of  thrm  being  fmooth  or 
ugged  j  they  arc  ufually  round,  and  as  big  as  the 
common  Nut,  fome  as  the  Filbert,  rough  or 
prickly,  white,  green,  or  black  ;  the  beft  come* 
from  Aleppo  and  Tripoli.  Chufc  the  beft  fed  and 
Wcightieft. 

There  sure  alfo  Galls  grow  in  Gafcoigny,  and  in 
Provence,  which  differ  from  thofc  of  the  Levant, 
being  fmooth,  light,  reddifh,  and  affording  a  left 
Tincture.  They  arc  aftringent,  and  enter  feve- 
ral  medicinal  Compofitions  ;  as  Plaifters,  Oint- 
ments, Injections,  Fomentations,  csV. 
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mcl,  or  Honey  of  Squills.  It  is  prefcrib'd  in 
Powder,  tho*  rarely,  from  a  Dram  to  two  ;  but 
in  Decoction,  or  Infufion,  from  two  Drams  to 
half  an  Ounce. 

By  a  chymical  Diflblution  it  paflctb  almoft  all 
away  into  Oil :  It  yields  no  volatile  Salt,  but 
abounds  with  a  Sort  of  fcaly  Earth,  and  an  acid 
FIcgm ;  the  Infufion  of  Agarick  makes  thabluc 
Paper  of  a  purple  Colour.  It  ought  to  be  cor- 
rected with  Cloves,  Cinnamon,  Mace,  Mint, 
Wormwood,  and  others  of  this  Kind.  Its  Slow- 
nef>  in  working  may  be  help'd  or  promoted  with 
[  The  Species  of  Oak  from  which  we  have  the    Scammony  and  Calomel ;  or  it  mav  be  wet  in 


greatcft  Quantity  of  Galls,  is  the  laft  of  thofe 
mcntion'd  at  the  End  of  the  foregoing  Chapter  ; 
the  Infect  whofe  Puncture  produos  them,  is  a 
{mall  black  Ichneumon  Fly,  which  leaves  its  Egg 
within  them,  which  afterwards  hatches  into  a 
Maggot,  and  from  that,  after  a  Week's  Reft  in 
its  Chryfalis  State,  becomes  a  Fly,  like  that  whofe 
Egg  produced  it. 

79.  Of  Agarick. 


Pctnet . 


AGarick  is  an  Exerefcence  that  U 
fount!  upon  the  Trunks  and  large 
Branches  of  feveral  Trees,  but  chiefly 
upon  the  Larch-Tree,  call*d  by  the  Latins,  La- 
rix,  and  upon  feveral  Sorts  of  Oaks  ;  die  beft  is 
white,  light,  tender,  brittle,  and  of  a  bitter 
Tafte,  pungent,  and  a  little  flyptick  ;  and  this  is 
the  Agarick  the  Antients  ufed  to  call  the  Female  : 
As  for  that  which  is  term'd  the  Male,  it  is  ufual- 
ly heavy,  vcllowifh,  and  woody,  and  ought  to  be 
entirely  rejected  from  phvfical  Ufls.  The  beft 
Agarick  is  that  from  the  Levant,  it  being  abun- 
dantly better  than  what  comes  from  Savoy  ox  Dau- 
fhitiy.  We  have  likewife  fome  from  Holland, 
that  is  rafp'd  and  whiten'd  on  the  Outfidc  with 


fome  purging  Decoction  made  of  Afarabacca,  Se- 
na, and  other  Purgatives,  and  then  dry'd  again, 
and  fbrm'd  into  Lozenges,  adding  Balfam  of  Pi- 
nt, or  O  l  of  Cinnamon  to  correct  it. 

Thefe  Lozenges  are  commonly  kept  prepar'd  in 
the  Shops  :  But  we  muft  not  forget  to  take  notice, 
that  Lufitanus  admonifhes  us  to  make  ufe  of  the 
Troches  of  Agarick,  or  Lozenges,  while  they  are 
frefh,  and  new  mode,  left  their  Virtue  be  weak- 
en'd  by  long  keeping.  Befides  the  Troches,  there 
is  an  Extract  and  Kofin  prepar'd  from  Agarick  : 
It  is  likewife  ufed  in  the  Confection  of  Hamech, 
Hicra  Picra,  the  Blcfled  Extract,  and  Pills  of  En- 
phorbium. 

[Agarick  is  the  Agaricus  five  Fungus  Lacricis, 
C.  B.  Pin.  375.  Agaricum,  J.  B.  t.  268.  It 
is  cover'd  with  a  yellow  Bark,  and  is  white  with- 
it  taftcs  fwect  at  firft,  but  bitter  after  a  Mo- 
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ment's  holding  in  the  Mouth  ;  this  is 
The  Female,  which  is  ufed  in  Medicine. 
The  Male  is  yellow,  hard,  and  woody,  and  is 

ufed  in  Dying.] 

8c.  Of  the  Confe£licn  of  Hamcch. 


AGarick  being  one  of  the  Ingredients 
Chalk,  which  ought  alfo  entirely  to  be  rejected  ;  of  this  Compofition,   which  we  Pemet. 

in  fhort,  none  is  fit  for  Ufe  but  that  of  the  Larch-    have  brought  from  Mmtpcllier,  together 

with  Confect  of  Hyacinth  and  Alkcrmes,  Treacle 
and  Mithridate,  I  thought  it  it  not  improper  to 
mention  it  in  this  Place  :  Tho'  it  is  almoft  out  of 
Practice  in  fome  Countries,  it  is  a  good  Medicine 
if  faithfully  prepar'd  ;  however,  I  lhall  only  give 
you  the  Receipt,  and  leave  you  to  confuit  the 
Method  of  preparing  it  in  the  Difpenfatorics  of 
Mr.  Cljaras  SOU  others. 

Take  Poivpody  of  the  Oak,  Raifms  ftoncd, 
Damafk  Prunes,  of  each  four  Ounces  ;  Citrire, 
Chebulick,  and  Indian  Myrnbaians,  Violet-Seeds 
Colcquintida,  White  Agarick,  Sena,  of  each 
two  Ounces ;  Wormwood,  Thyme,  of  each 
one  OtUKC  ;  Red  RoiU,  Anifeed',  and  Kennel, 
of  each  fix  Dr.ims  ;  Juic-  of  Fumitory  depura- 
ted, a  Quart  j  Sugar  and  pure  Honey,  of  each 

three 


Tree  and  what  we  have  from  the  Levant  :  The 
Dvers  ufe  this  to  dye  Black  with. 

The  Agarick  of  the  Oak  is  generally  reddifh 
and  heavy,  and  of  very  little  Value  ;  for  which 
Reafon  I  lhall  fay  nothing  more  about  it. 

Agarick  was  a  Medicine  fo  familiar  to  the  An- 
tients, that  they  made  ufe  of  it  not  only  for  pur- 
ging Flegm,  but  likewife  in  all  Diflcmpers  pro- 
ceeding from  grofs  Humours  and  Obftructions  ; 
fuch  as  the  Epilepfy,  Vertigo,  or  Giddinels  of 
the  Head,  Madnefs,  Melancholy,  Afthma,  and 
Diftempcrs  incident  to  the  Stomach,  and  the  reft 
of  that  Kind  ;  yet  they  complain'd  that  it  weak- 
en'd  the  Bowels,  and  purg'd  too  churlifhlv  ;  upon 
which  Account  Galen  flecp'd  the  Powder  of  it 
vith  Ginger,  and  gave  it,  to  a  Dram,  in  Oxy- 
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three  Pounds  ;  Caifia  and  Tamarinds  pulp'd,  and 
pure  Manna,  of  each  four  Ounces  ;  Rhubarb, 

White  Agarick,  Alexandrian  Sena,  of  each  fix 
Ounces  ;  the  five  Myrobalans  and  Epvthvmum, 
of  each  fix  Ounces  ;  Cinnamon  and  Ginger,  of 
each  two  Drams  :  Mix  all  together  according  to 
Art,  and  make  a  foft  Electuary,  working  it  well 
and  preparing  it  truly,  and  it  will  keep  a  long 
Time.  This  Con  feci,  thus  artfully  made,  is  of 
a  fhining  black,  and  a  good  Confidence.  This, 
with  the  other  before-mention'd,  we  reckon  the 
five  great  Compofitions  of  the  Shops. 

We  fell  likewife  dry'd  Morelh  and  Truffles, 
and  black  Sow-bread,  which  arc  brought  from 
Provence  and  Languedoc,  with  the  Bulbs  of 
Tuberofe,  Ranunculus's,  and  Junquils,  which 
come  from  Italy,  Provence,  and  fome  from  Con- 
JlanUncple,  together  with  Jews-Ears,  which  is  a 
fungous  Excrcfcence  found  on  the  Stumps  of  El- 
der-Trees, before  their  Leaves  appear,  fomethjng 
in  the  Form  of  an  Ear,  from  whence  it  had  its 
Name,  life.  And  they  bring  us  from  St.  FUur 
m  Auvergnt  a  certain  grey  Earth,  in  little  Shells, 
which  is  what  we  call  PertUe,  and  the  People  of 
that  Country  tear  it  from  the  Rocks  :  This  Earth  is 
lodg'd  there  by  the  Winds,  which  carry  the  Earth 
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upon  the  Rock,  and  by  the  Rain  and  the  Sun  i» 
calcin'd  after  being  wet  The  Ufe  of  it  is  to 
make  Or  J "elite ,  of  which  mention  was  made  in  the 
Chapter  of  Turnfol.  We  fell,  befides,  a  certain 
Herb  which  we  call  PreJJi,  and  the  Botanifh  Equi- 
fetum,  or  Horfe-tail,  which  the  Cabinet-makers, 
and  Artificers  in  Wood,  ufe  to  polifh  their  Works 
withal. 

[The  Confection  of  Hamech  »  now 

out  of  ufe. 

The  Jews-Ears  are  in  great  Eftecm  among  the 
common  People,  as  a  Remedy  for  Sore  Throats  ; 
but  1  have  obferv'd  that  they  are  never  fecn  in  the 
Shops  :  What  is  conftantly  fold  tuider  that  Name, 
is  the  Fungus  memkranaceui  expanfus,  R.  Syn.  Ed. 
ten.  Pag.  18.  which  our  Druggifts  employ  People 
to  gather  from  the  old  Water-Pipes  about  JJling- 
/«*,  and  elfcwhcrc. 

The  true  Jews-Ear  is  the  Peziza  Aur'tculum 
referent,  R.Syn.  195.  Fungus  membranaceus  Auri- 
tulam  referent  Jive  Sambucinus,  C.  B.  Pin.  372. 
of  which  I  have  fome  fair  Specimens,  which  I 
found  about  three  Years  fince  on  the  Elders  near 
the  Neat-Houfes  in  the  Way  to  Cbelfea,  and 
which  are  entirely  different,  from  what  is  fold  un- 
der that  Name.] 
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Of  GUM  S. 


PREFACE. 

CJ  YJ*E  diftinguijh  Gums  into  two  Sorts  ;  namely,  fucb  as  are  aqueous,  and  fucb  as  are 
wf  refinous.  We  under/land  by  the  aqueous  Gums  tbofe  that  will  dijfohe  in  Water, 
Wine,  or  other  the  like  Liquids  •,  as  Manna,  Gum  Gutta,  or  Gamboge  ;  and  by 
the  refinous,  thofe  that  will  not  dijfohe  but  in  Oil,  as  Gum  Elemy,  Tacamahaca,  and  the 
like,  as  you  will  find  by  the  fubfequent  Difcourfe.  There  are  fome  who  will  add  to  thefe  two 
Sorts  a  third,  which  they  call  the  Irregular,  and  which  they  pretend  will  not  readily  dijfohe 
either  in  Water  cr  Oil,  as  Myrrh  and  Benjamin.  If  Seeds,  Roots,  Woods,  Barks,  Flowers, 
Leaves,  and  Fruits,  are  fo  difficult  to  difiinguijb  one  from  the  other,  Gums  are  not  the  lefs 
fo  •,  and  as  the  Knowledge  of  them  is  difficult,  there  are  Subftitutes  of  one  Kind  or  other 
fold  at  Times,  either  thro'  Deceit  or  Ignorance,  for  almojl  rjcry  Gum  in  Ufe. 


j.  Of  the  Manna  with  which  God  fed  the 
Ifraelites  in  the  Defart. 

WHEN  the  Ifaelitts  had  pafc'd  the  Red 
Sea  in  a  miraculous  Manner,  and  were 
dclivcr'd  from  their  Enemies,  the  Fa- 
mine purfued  them  into  the  Defart,  and  they 
murmur'd  againft  Mofts  :  But  that  faithful  Mi- 
ni flcr  of  God  made  his  Supplication  to  Heaven, 
and  God  delay'd  not  to  give  them  Food  ;  for 
there  fell  a  great  Quantity  of  Quails  in  their 
Camp,  and  the  nextMorning  it  rained  Mamta 
upon  the  Earth,  which  was  continued  for  forty 
\  cars,  during  the  Time  the  Hebrews  rematn'd 
in  the  Defart.  The  People  were  prefently  fur- 
prized  when  they  beheld  the  Earth  all  cover'd 
with  a  Kind  of  Grain  they  were  Strangers  to  : 
And  the  Scripture  informs  us,  that  not  knowing 
what  it  w.is,  they  cried  out  with  Admiration, 
Man  hu  !  .^uod ejl  hoc  !  What  is  this  !  But 
Mofts  told  them  it  was  tlie  Bread  of  God  that 
w;ii  lent  from  Heaven,  and  appointed  them  to 
corns  every  Morning  before  Sun-riiV,  to  gather 
Ibis  divine  Food  i  becaufe  wJicn  the  Day  was  ad- 


vane'd,  it  was  no  Time  to  gather  the  Manna, 
which  melted  away  after  the  Rifing  of  the  Sun. 

The  Jewifh,  as  well  as  the  Chriftian  Interpre- 
ters, do  not  agree  about  a  great  many  Things  re- 
lating to  this  Manna :  They  are  divided  about  the 
Etymology  of  the  Word  Manna  ;  fome  wil!  have 
it  that  it  comes  from  the  Hebrew,  Alan  hu,  which 
the  Jews  pronoune'd  when  they  faw  the  Earth 
cover'd  with  little  white  Grain  or  Seeds,  which 
fell  during  the  Night ;  neverthclcfs  fcvoral  others, 
of  which  Number  Bilxltrf  is  one,  fay,  that  the 
Word  Manna  fignifies  Food  prepar'd,  as  if  he 
fliould  fay,  the  Food  which  God  had  prepar'd  for 
his  People.  Neither  are  they  at  all  better  agreed 
about  the  Nature  of  this  Mama  ;  feveral  main- 
tain that  it  was  the  fame  with  the  purging  .Manna 
now  ufed  in  Phyfick  ;  that  is  to  fay',  a  Liquor 
which  falls  in  the  Nature  of  Dew,  and  which  is 
COngeal'd  into  little  Grains,  like  thofe  of  Corian- 
der. Valefius,  Phyfician  to  the  Emperor  Charles 
the  Fifth,  is  of  this  Opinion.  Cornelius  a  Lafi- 
de,  a  very  learned  Jefuit,  fays,  in  his  Commen- 
tary upon  Exodus,  that  he  had  feen  in  Poland 
little  Seeds  like  Millet,  fomething  long  and  red- 
difh,  which  fell,  during  the  fcrcne  Nights,  in 
June  and  July,  and  that  they  were  eaten  when 
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boiled,  having  the  fame  Tafle  as  the  Panick. 
And  I  have  bc-en  confiim'd  in  this  by  a  Friend  of 
mine ,  who  was  a  long  Time  in  Poland \  ef- 
pecially  on  the  Side  of  Silefia,  where  this  Dew 
falls  plentifully.  And  I  have  alfo  fcen  on  the 
Heights  of  Dauphiny,  at  the  Foot  of  the  Moun- 
tain of  Geneva,  about  Four  o'Clock  in  the  Morn- 
ing, a  large  Quantity  of  this  Manna,  which  I  Live 
take.?  at  firft  Sight  for  Hail,  but  after  having  tafted 
it,  I  found,  by  its  fweet  fugary  Tafle,  that  it 
was  3  Dew  like  that  fpoke  of  in  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures j  for  as  foon  as  the  Sun  was  up,  it  dif- 
folv'd. 

Thofe  who  hold  that  the  Manna  with  which 
God  fed  the  fours  in  the  Defcrt,  was  not  the 
fame  with  that  ufed  in  Phyflck,  fay,  that  that 
which  purges  mult  weaken  and  cannot  nourilh  j 
but  Vofftus  anfwers  this  Difficulty,  and  fay*,  that 
this  Manna  diffcr'd  not  at  all  in  its  Nature,  but  as 
to  Accidents,  from  that  ufed  in  Phyftck  ;  and  this 
Difference  arofc  from  the  Preparation  which  the 
Angels  made  in  fweetning  and  clcanffng  this  Dew 
from  its  Aqueous  Parts  that  the  common  Manna 
is  loaded  with,  in  order  to  make  it  fit  for  Bread, 
t£e.  as  that  which  falls  in  Poland  in  the  Months 
of  Junt  and  July  is.  Befide  which,  the  confhmt 
Ufe  of  a  Medicine  will  hinder  it  from  having  its 
common  Effect.  We  fee  Men  daily  who  make 
their  Food  out  of  ftrong  Poifons  by  a  continued 
Cuftom  and  Habit ;  and  Wine  mail  be  highly  fer- 
ticcable  to  Perfons  when  fick,  who  do  not  drink 
it  at  other  Times  ;  (hall  be  hurtful  to  Perfons  in 
Illnefs  who  make  a  conftant  Ufe  of  it  when  well. 
Valtfius  docs  not  doubt  in  the  lead  but  that  the 
Manna  in  the  Defcrt  did  at  firft  purge  the 
Hebrews,  who  were  replete  with  grofs  Humours, 
which  they  collected  by  the  Ufe  of  Garlick, 
Leeks  and  Onions,  of  which  they  fed  during 
their  Abode  in  Egypt ;  and  that  after  they  had 
been  dnly  purged,  t'ic  Manna  became  nutritive, 
cfpecbHy  after  having  been  prepar'd  or  purified  by 
the  Angels  ;  for  it  is  cxprcfly  faid  in  Pfalm 
lxxviii.  ver.  23,  24,  and  25.  God  commanded  the 
Chads  above,  and  opened  the  Doors  of  Heaven  ;  hi 
rained  d<nvn  Manna  alfo  upon  them  for  to  eat,  and 
gave  them  Food  font  Heaven:  So  Man  did  eat 
Angels  Fo->d.  And  this  Explication  appears  very 
agreeable  to  the  Hebrtxv  Word  Manna,  which 
fignifics  Nourifhmcnt,  or  Food  prepar'd ;  as  may 
be  inferr'd  from  the  31ft  Vcrfe  of  the  nth  Chap- 
ter cf  Excdus,  where  it  is  faid,  And  the  Tafle  of 
Manna  ivui  lilt  IVafm  made  with  Honey 

2.  Of  Manna. 

Til  AT  which  we  call  and  fell  now 
by  the  Name  of  Manna,  is  a 
wh;:c  cryfaUine  Linuoj  ttat  flows  wit!;- 
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out  Incifion ,  and  with  Incifion  from  both  the 
wild  and  domeflick  Afhcs,  which  the  Italians  call 
Fraxini  and  Orni,  that  grow  plentifully  in  Cala- 
bria and  Sicily,  but  chiefly  at  Galliopoli,  about 
Mount  Saint  Angela,  and  Tolft,  from  whence  al- 
moft  all  the  Manna  wc  now  fell  is  brought. 

Wc  fell  feveral  Kinds  by  the  Name  of  Ccla- 
hrian  Manna.  The  firft  and  beft  Sort  is  the 
Manna  of  Mount  St.  Angela,  but  that  is  fatter 
than  the  other  Kinds,  and  therefore  very  little  de- 
manded by  People  who  do  not  undcrfbnd  it  j  The 
fecond  is  the  Sicilian  Afanna,  which  is  ufually 
white,  dry,  and  tcary.  The  third  Sort  of  Manna 
is  that  of  Tolft ;  this  is  the  worft  of  the  three, 
and  is  that  which  is  improperly  call'd  Brianfsn 
Manna,  which  is  another  Kind,  as  will  be  fcen 
hereafter  ;  this  i3  dry,  white,  and  very  apt  to  be 
full  of  Dirt. 

The  Arabians  look'd  upon  Manna  to  be  a  Sort 
of  airy  Honey,  or  a  Dew  that  falls  from  the 
Heavens  :  And  this  was  a  common  rccciv'd  Opi- 
nion for  many  Ages  ;  but  Angelas  Sala,  and  Bar- 
thoknutus  ab  Urbe  voter! ,  two  Fr and  fan  Friars, 
who,  in  1545,  publifli'd  Commentaries  upon 
Mtfut,  were  the  firft  that  I  know  of,  that  in 
their  Writings  affirm'd  Manna  to  be  truly  the  con- 
creted Juice  of  the  Afli-Tree,  as  weli  the  com- 
mon as  of  the  wild,  generally  call'd  Shiiclbeam. 
Donatus  Antonius  ah  alto  mari,  a  Phyfician  and 
Philofopher  of  Naples,  who  flourifh'd  about  the 
Year  1685,  has  alfo  confiim'd  this  Opinion  by  f«« 
vcral  Obfervations. 

For  firft,  having  covcr'd  Afh-Trees  for  feveral 
Days  and  Nights  together  all  over  dofc  with 
Sheets,  fo  that  no  Dew  cou'd  poffibly  come  at 
them ;  yet  he  has  found  Manna  upon  thefc  Tree* 
fo  cover'd,  under  the  Sheets,  when  at  the  fame 
Time  not  the  lcaft  Sign  or  Impreflion  of  any  Dew 
or  Honey  was  to  be  fecn  upon  the  upper  Part  of 
the  Sheets,  idly,  All  thofe  who  make  it  their 
Bufincfs  to  gather  Manna,  freely  own  and  confrfs, 
that  it  drops  out  again  of  the  fame  Places  of  the 
Trees,  from  whence  it  was  before  taken,  and  by 
Degrees  coagulates  with  the  Heat  of  the  Sun. 
idly,  In  the  Trunks  of  the  Afli-Trecs,  little 
Bladders,  or  as  it  were  Buffers,  are  often  ob- 
fcrv'd,  or  rife  near  the  Bark,  which  arc  fill'd  with 
a  Liquor  of  a  white  Colour,  and  fwect  Tafle, 
which  afterwards  thickening,  is  turn'd  into  a  very 
good  Sort  of  Manna,  ^thly,  The  very  fame 
Liquor  flows  out  of  the  Bark  of  the  Afh  when  it 
i<  wounded :  And  it  is  very  obfervable,  that 
Grafhopptrs  and  other  fmall  Infects  very  often 
bore  through  the  Bark  of  this  Tree,  tliat  they 
may  fuck  this  fwett  Tear  ;  and  when  they  have 
left  it,  the  Afanna  fwcats  out  of  the  fmall 
Wounds  that  they  have  made.  Wi!«i 
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Afhes  being  cut  down  by  Coopers  to  make  Hoops 
for  Wine  Veflels,  it  often  happens  that  no  fmall 
Quantity  of  Manna  flows  out  of  their  Stocks  or 
Boughs,  being  cloven  or  fplit  lengthways,  and 
expofed  to  the  Heat  of  the  Sun.  bthfy,  Such  as 
are  employed  in  the  making  of  Charcoal,  confi- 
dently affure  us,  that  they  have  often  obferv'd 
Manna  fwcat  out  of  the  Afh- Wood,  after  it  has 
been  kindled  and  thrown  in  the  Fire. 

The  fame  Author  further  takes  Notice,  that 
tbe  fame  Trees  yield  Manna  every  Year,  but  not 
all  of  them  indifferently  ;  upon  which  Account 
there  arc  a  great  many  that  make  it  their  Bufi- 
nefs,  for  the  Sake  of  Gain,  to  bring  up  thefe 
Trees :  Yet  there  are  in  thefe  Places  Trees  of 
the  fame  Kind,  that  afford  no  Manna.  More- 
over the  fame  Author  tells  us,  that  the  Manna 
runs  chiefly  out  of  that  Part  where  the  Foot- 
ftalks  of  the  Leaves  are  infertcd  into  thcBranchcs ; 
for  in  thefe  Parts  the  Veflels  being  thinner  and 
finer,  are  the  more  eafily  divided ;  wherefore  he 
does  with  very  good  Reafon  obferve,  that  Manna 
never  drops  out  of  the  Leaves  of  this  Tree,  un- 
lefs  it  is  at  Noon,  or  about  the  hottefl  Time  of 
the  Day  ;  becaufe  there  is  a  large  Di-grce  of  Heat 
requir'd  for  the  fetching  of  this  Juice  out  of  its  pro- 
per Veflels,  and  conveying  or  tranflating  it  unto 
the  diftant  Leaves.  In  the  Kingdom  of  Naples 
and  Sicily,  Manna  naturally  flows  and  drops  out 
of  the  Leaves  of  the  aforcf.iid  Trees  in  the  Form 
of  a  clear  Liquor,  and  afterwards  thickens  and  be- 
comes a  little  hard  ;  but  efpecially  in  the  Month  of 
when  the  Weather  is  very  hot  and  dry  ;  next 
Day,  with  a  Knife,  they  fcrape  and  pick  it  off 
the  Leaves,  left  it  fliou'd  be  diffolv'd  and  wafh'd 
away  by  the  falling  of  Rains,  or  the  Moiflnefs 
and  Dampncfs  of  Air  ;  then  they  carefully  put  it 
up  in  Veflels,  well  glazed  >  and  after  that  they 
expofe  it  to  the  Heat  of  the  Sun,  'till  it  will  not 
flick  nor  cleave  any  more  to  the  Fingers ;  other- 
wife  it  wou'd  melt  and  Iofe  its  Whitenefs. 

Manna  flows  fpontancoufly  from  the  Middle  of 
Jwu  to  the  End  of  "July,  unlefs  Rains  happen  to 
fall ;  after  the  Month  of  July,  the  Country  People 
or  Peafants  make  an  Incifion  into  the  Bark  of  the 
Afla-Trce,  even  to  the  Wood,  from  whence  the 
Liquor  of  Mama  continues  to  flow  and  drop, 
from  Noon-Time  to  Six  o'Clock  in  the  Evening 
incefTantly,  which  afterwards  runs  together  into 
thick  Lumps  or  Clots,  but  of  a  darkifh  Colour. 
This  fpontaneous  Manna,  by  the  Italians  is  call'd 
Manna  Di  frenda,  upon  Account  that  it  drops 
from  the  Leaves  of  the  Afh-Trcc,  like  Sweat  in 
the  Dog  Days  or  Heat  of  Summer.  But  that 
Sort  of  concreted  Manna,  that  proceeds  from  the 
Bark  of  thofe  Trees  bsing  wound  ;d,  is  call'd  by 
the  Italian  Sfcrfaitila  and  Steifa'a,  or  Munna 
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Dicorpa.  This  Opinion  of  Altomarus  has  been 
defended  by  Grepius,  Labtllius  Cttfalpinus,  Cof- 
txus,  Ctrnelius  Con/entinus,  Beccmt,  and  others  ; 
who  have  given  more  Credit  to  their  Eyes  than 
to  Authority. 

Manna  is  approv'd  of  when  it  is  fat  and  a  little 
clear,  of  a  fwcet  Tafle  like  Sugar,  and  biting  to 
the  Tongue.  Chufc  that  which  is  frcfl^  and 
light,  from  a  white  Colour  inclining  to  be  a  little 
brown,  and  when  the  Clots  or  Lumps  being 
broken,  look  as  if  they  were  fprinkled  with  Syrup. 
That  is  to  be  rejected  which  is  dry,  and  as  it  were 
fpungy,  without  any  Manner  of  biting  Tafte  ; 
and  that  is  good  for  nothing  that  is  naufcous,  im- 
pure and  adulterated. 

The  Calabrian  Manna  is  mod  efteem'd  ;  but 
befides  that,  there  is  a  Sort  of  it  fold  in  the  Shops, 
call'd  the  Larch,  or  Brian  fen  Manna,  becaufc  it 
flows  from  Larch  Trees  growing  nigh  Brianfon  in 
Dauphiny,  of  this  wc  fharffpeak  in  tbe  nextChapter, 
but  it  is  but  little  ufed,  becaufe  it  is  much  inferior 
to  the  Neapolitan  Manna.  Calabrian  Manna 
purges  moderately  in  the  Dofc,  from  one  Ounce 
to  two  or  three  \  it  allays  the  Acrimony  of  Hu- 
mours, and  is  very  ufcful  in  bilious  Diftempcrs, 
and  others  attended  with  Inflammations,  fuch  as 
Harmorrhoidcs,  Pleurify,  and  Peripncumony.  It 
is  feldom  prefcrib'd  dry,  or  by  itfelf,  but  very 
often  in  Potions,  (sfc .  As  for  Example :  Take  an 
Ounce  or  two  of  this  Manna  and  diflohre  it  in  five 
or  fix  Ounces  of  warm  Water,  Broth,  Whey, 
or  the  like  ;  to  which  add  an  Ounce  of  Syrup  of 
Succory  with  Rhubarb,  or  Rofes  purgative,  or 
Violets,  for  a  Dofe.  When  Patients  are  afflic- 
ted with  vomiting,  or  a  Difpofition  to  it,  take 
of  Calabrian  Manna  two  or  three  Ounces,  Tar- 
tar Emctick  eight  or  ten  Grains,  diflblve  them  in 
a  Quart  of  Whey,  and  let  the  Patient  drink  this 
by  Cupfulls,  now  and  then  taking  a  little  warm 
Broth  betwixt. 

Monfieur  Charas  and  others  likewife  agree, 
tliat  the  true  Manna  is  not  found  upon  all  Plants, 
Trees,  Rocks,  and  Earths  promifcuoufly,  as 
fome  believe,  but  only  upon  the  ordinary  Frax- 
inus,  or  Alb-Tree,  and  upon  d»e  Ornus,  or  wild 
Alh.  That  it  is  gather'd  from  the  Afh  or  wild 
Afli  is  evident ;  for  that  upon  fome  large  Tears, 
the  very  Print  of  the  Leaf  upon  which  they  grow 
is  to  be  fcen,  and  oftentimes  Afh-Trcc  Laves 
arc  found  mix'd  with  it. 

That  which  comes  from  the  Body  of  the  Afh, 
and  iflues  voluntarily  and  freely,  as  alfo  from  the 
biggeft  Branches  of  the  Tree,  is  the  purcft  and 
faircft,  and  comes  forth  in  a  chryftalline  Liquor, 
beginning  to  diftil  in  June,  forming  itfelf  into 
Tears  bigger  or  leffcr,  as  the  Part  of  the  Tree  is 
more  or  lefs  full  of  it ;  this  is  gather'd  the  next 
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Day  after  it  is  diflilPd  forth,  for  in  that  Space  of 
Time  it  hardens  by  little  and  little,  and  becomes 
white ;  this,  if  it  fhou'd  meet  with  Rain  and 
Wet,  will  melt  and  come  to  nothing.  They 
take  the  Bark  from  it  with  a  thin  pointed  Knife, 
putting  it  into  glazed  Earthen  Pots  or  Pans,  then 
fprcading  it  upon  white  Paper,  they  cxpofe  it  to 
the  Suji,  'till  it  ceafes  to  flick  to  the  Fingers,  left 
it  fhou'd  diflblvc  by  Addition  of  any  fuperfluous 
Moifture,  and  lofc  its  Whitened :  This  gather- 
ing continues  about  fix  Weeks. 

The  next  Kind  of  Mama  is  that  which  is  forced, 
which  is  drawn  forth  when  the  former  Mama  ceafes 
to  flow  voluntarily :  They  wound  the  Bark  of  the 
Trunk  to  the  Wood  itfelf,  with  fliarp  Inftru- 
ments,  and  fo  from  Noon  *till  Evening  you  will 
fee  the  Manna  flow  from  thofc  Wounds,  which 
is  fometimcs  clotted  together  at  the  Bottom  of 
the  Tree,  like  little  Sticks  of  Wax.  This  they 
gather  the  next  Day  after  the  wounding,  and  it 
is  yellower  than  the  former,  and  therefore  not  fo 
much  eftcem'd,  being  apt  to  grow  brown  if 
kept  any  Time,  yet  nothing  left  purgative. 

Thirdly,  There  is  a  Manna  of  the  Leaf;  this 
flows  voluntarily  from  the  Leaf  or  Leaves  of  the 
Afh,  like  little  Drops  of  Water,  and  appears  in 
the  Nature  of  a  Sweat  upon  the  nervous  Part  of 
the  Leaf,  during  the  Heat  of  the  Day,  and  ex- 
tends itfelf  all  over  the  Leaf ;  but  the  Drops  are 
bigger  at  the  Sulk,  than  at  the  End  or  Point  of 
the  Leaf,  and  harden  and  become  white  in  the 
Sun  as  the  former,  being  fomcthing  larger  than 
Grains  of  Wheat.  In  Augujl  the  great  Leaves 
of  the  Afh  will  be  fo  loaden  with  thefe  Drops,  as 
if  they  were  cover'd  with  Snow  :  This  h  as  pur- 
gative as  any  of  the  reft. 

Manna  is  an  excellent  Purge  for  Children,  and 
others  that  arc  of  weak  Conftitutions,  and  abound 
with  (harp  fait  Humours  ;  it  is  temperate,  inclin- 
ing to  Heat,  mollifies  or  foftens  the  Thro.it  and 
Windpipe,  opens  Obrtruftions  of  the  Brcaft, 
Lungs,  and  other  Bowels,  purges  watry  Humours, 
and  keeps  the  Belly  foluble ;  being  an  excellent 
Thing  for  fuch  as  are  apt  to  be  coftive.  Hoffman 
fays,  it  ought  not  to  be  given  crude,  but  boil'd, 
not  being  left  flatulent  than  Caflia,  and  therefore 
fhou'd  not  be  adminifter'd  without  Correctives. 

There  is  a  Spirit  of  Manna,  made  by  Difl illa- 
tion in  a  Retort.  M.  Charas's  Spirit  of  Manna  is 
prepar'd  thus :  Put  Mama  into  a  Retort,  filling 
it  two  Parts  in  three  full,  diftil  in  Sand  ;  firft, 
with  a  gentle  Fire,  then  increafing  by  Degree*  ; 
diftil  rcTDrvnefs,  cohebate  the  Liquor,  and  re- 
peat the  Diftillation,  fo  will  you  have  a  fpirituous 
Water,  containing  all  the  beft  of  the  Mama, 
which  is  not  only  an  excellent  Sudorifick,  but  a 
wonderful  Specific*  againft  all  Sorts  of  Agues  or 
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intermitting  Fevers,  giving  it  at  the  B^girnring  of 
the  Fit ;  Dofe  two  Drams  or  more  in  Carduus 
Water.  Schroder's  Spirit  of  Manna  is  thus  made: 
Diflolve  Manna  in  May  Dew,  and  cohobatc  'till 
it  fublimcs  to  the  Head  of  the  Alembick,  like 
Snow;  fo  the  Mercury  of  the  Manna  being 
brought  to  the  fluid  Nature  of  a  Spirit,  becomes  a 
Solutive  for  Minerals :  But  this  I  dare  not  affirm 
for  a  Truth,  never  having  fecn  k  tried. 

3.  Of  Briancon  Manna. 

TH  E  Manna  of  Brianeon  is  a  white  dry 
Manna  ;  but  as  it  is  of  no  Ufe,  and  little  of 
it  is  fold,  I  (hall  therefore  not  dwell  long  upon 
this  Subject.  This  Manna  flows  from  the  large 
Branches  of  the  Larix  or  Larch-Tree,  for  which 
Rcafon  it  is  call'd  Manna  Laricra,  and  it  is  met 
with  plentifully  in  the  Hills  of  Dauphiny,  efpe- 
cially  about  Brianfen,  from  whence  it  takes  its 
Name. 

Btfides  the  Brianccn  Manna,  there  arc  other 
Sorts  ;  the  fcarccft  and  moll  valuable  of  which  is 
the  Majlich  Mama,  from  the  Levant,  or  that  of 
Syria :  This  is  a  Manna,  which  in  Colour  comes 
near  that  of  Calabria,  and  is  in  Grains  like 
Alajlkh,  whence  it  was  fo  call'd ;  this  flow* 
from  the  Qedars  of  Lebanon. 

This  Mama  is  very  fcarce  in  France ;  though 
I  have  about  three  Ounces,  which  was  affirm 'd 
to  me  to  be  true,  which  is  of  the  Colour  and 
Figure  already  defcribed,  of  a  bitter  and  unplea- 
fant  Taftc,  which  is  very  different  from  Fucbfus'a 
Account,  who  fays,  the  Pcafants  of  Mount  Le~ 
banm  eat  it.  This  Variety  of  Taftes  probably 
proceeds  from  its  Age,  or  the  Change  of  the  Cli- 
mate :  The  People  of  Mexico  have  a  Kind  of 
Manna  which  they  cat  as  we  do  Bread  ;  and  there 
is  a  Kind  of  Manna  which  the  Africans  have  in 
conftant  Ufe  inftead  of  Sugar  or  Honey. 

There  is  alfo  a  Perfian  Kind  in  large  Lumps  j 
but  as  none  of  them  ever  come  to  us,  it  wou'd 
be  but  unneceflary  to  write  any  Thing  more 
about  them. 

4.  Of  Liquid  Manna, 

rTT  H  E  Liquid  Manna,  or  %ertniabin,  is  X 
*■  white  Manna  that  is  glewy  like  white 
Honey ;  it  is  met  with  upon  certain  Plants,  gar- 
niftVd  with  Leaves  of  a  whitifh  green,  and  bdet 
with  reddifh  Thorns  ;  the  Flowers  are  alfo  red- 
dift,  and  are  followed  by  Pods  like  thofc  of  the 
Colutea,  or  Bladder  Sena  :  It  grows  plentifully  in 
Perfia,  and  about  Aleppo  and  Grand  Cairo,  whi- 
ther it  is  brought  in  Pots,  and  fold  to  the  Inha- 
bitants, who  ule  it  as  we  do  Calabriau  Manna. 

This 
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This  Liquor  is  very  rare  in  France.  In  the 
Year  1683,  a  Friend  of  mine,  who  had  been  in 
Turky,  made  me  a  Prcfcnt  of  about  four  Ounces, 
which  I  keep  to  this  Day  ;  and  which  was,  when 
given  me,  according  to  the  Defcription  I  have 
made  of  it ;  but  as  Time  deftroys  all  Things,  the 
Colour  is  chang'd  to  a  grey,  and  it  is  become  a 
Syrup  of  a  good  Confidence,  and  of  a  reddifh 
brown  ;  and  that  which  is  moft  remarkable  is, 
that  the  Taftc  is  fweet,  Sugar-like,  and  plcafant, 
and  that  it  is  not  turn'd  fharp. 

There  is  met  with,  befides,  in  the  Afia  major, 
upon  feveral  Trees  like  the  Oak,  a  Liquid 
Manna,  especially  near  Ormus,  whence  it  is 
brought  into  the  Towns  in  Goat-Skins,  where 
they  make  fo  confidcrublc  a  Trade  of  it  as  to  tranf- 
jrort  it  to  Geo:  This  Manna  is  of  the  fame 
Figure  and  Colour  with  the  former,  but  it  will 
not  keep  fo  long. 

Manna  is  a  white  or  yellowifli  Con- 
Ltmery.  crete  Juice,  which  inclines  much  to  the 
Nature  of  Sugar  or  Honey,  melting  or 
diflblving  cafily  in  Water,  of  a  fweet  Honey-tafte, 
and  a  feint  weak  Smell ;  it  flows  either  with  In- 
cifion  or  without,  in  the  Nature  of  a  Gum,  from 
the  large  Branches  and  Leaves  of  the  Afh-Trce, 
both  wild  and  cultivated. 

The  fineft  and  moll  pure  Manna  flows  without 
Incifion  in  "June  and  futy,  when  the  Sun  is  the 
hottcft ;  it  drops  in  cryftalline  or  fine  tranfparent 
Tears,  almoft  like  Gum  Maftich,  fomc  larger  and 
fomelefs,  according  to  the  Nature  of  the  Soil, 
and  the  Trees  that  it  grows  upon.  In  a  Day's 
Time  it  hardens  by  the  Heat,  and  grows  white, 
•unlefe  it  happens  to  rain  that  Day,  for  then  it 
is  all  fpoil'd  ;  they  take  it  from  the  Place  when  it 
is  condenfed,  and  dry  it  in  the  Sun  again,  to  ren- 
der it  whiter  and  fitter  for  Carriage. 

The  fecond  Sort  of  Manna  is  taken  from  the 
fame  Trees  in  Augujl  and  Stptember.  When  the 
Heat  of  the  Sun  begins  to  decreafc,  then  they 
make  Incifions  into  the  Bark  of  the  Afli-Trees, 
and  there  flows  a  Juice  which  condenfes  into 
Mama,  as  the  firft  Sort  ;  there  runs  a  greater 
Quantity  than  the  firft,  but  it  is  yellower  and  lefs 
pure  ;  they  remove  it  from  the  Tree  and  dry  it 
in  the  Sun.  In  rainy  or  dripping  Years  they  make 
Tery  little  Manna  from  the  Trees ;  becaufe  it 
liquifies  and  fpoils  by  the  Wet,  which  is  the  Rea- 
fon  that  fomc  Years  the  Manna  is  dearer  than 
others. 

When  Manna  is  kept  it  lofes  much  of  its  Beau- 
ty, and  docs  not  lofe  a  little  of  its  Virtue.  Seve- 
ral People  believe  that  the  older  it  is  the  more 
purgative  it  grows,  which  I  cannot  at  all  undcr- 
ftand,  and  therefore  advife  you  not  to  ufe  the 
red  or  brown  decay'd  and  foft  Manna,  which 


fometimes  you  meet  with  at  the  Druggiftj,  but 
tnke  the  pureft  you  can  meet  with.  It  is  a  gent.'c 
Purger,  and  proper  for  the  Head,  from  an  Ounce 
to  two  Ounces.  The  Word  Manna  comes  from 
the  Hebrew  Word  Man,  which  fignifies  a  Kind 
of  Bread,  or  fomething  to  cat ;  for  it  has  been 
recciv'd  among  the  Anticnts,  that  the  Manna  was 
a  Dew  of  the  Air,  condenfed  upon  certain"  Ca/a- 
brian  Plants,  refcmbling  that  which  God  rained 
down  upon  the  I/raelites  in  the  Defart  foe  Food. 

[Mama  is  the  condenfated  Juice  of  the  Fraxi- 
mti  rotunditre  folit.  C.  B.  Pin.  416.  Fraxinus 
Alepenjis.  Herm.  Cat.  Lugd.  Bat.  261.  It 
grows  plentifully  in  Calabria  and  Italy. 

Befide  what  has  been  already  mention'd  to 
prove  that  Manna  is  not  a  Dew,  as  had  been  be- 
liev'd  for  many  Ages,  the  greatcft  Proof  of  all 
that  is  not  fo,  is,  that  all  Dews  melt  in  the  Sun, 
whereas  Manna  is  very  well  known  to  dry  and  har- 
den by  its  Heat.  ' 

The  Arabian!  were  the  firft  who  difcover'd  this 
Medicine ;  it  was  unknown  to  the  antient  Greth 
and  Remans.] 


5.  Of  Gamboge,  or  Gum  Gutta. 

GUM  Gutta,  or  Gutta  Gamha,  Gam- 
boge, Gamandra,  or  the  Peruvian  Potnei. 
Gum,  is  nGum  that  flows  from  theTrunk 
of  a  creeping  Plant,  that  is  of  a  particular  Nature  ; 
it  has  neither  Leaves,  nor  Flower  nor  Fruit ;  and 
produces  nothing  but  a  Quantity  of  prickly  or 
thorny  Branches,  which  arife  one  among  another, 
according  to  the  Figure  reprefented  in  the  Plate  : 
Or  elfe,  according  to  an  Account  I  have  recciv'd 
fince  the  firft  Publication  of  this  Work,  from  a 
Chinefe  Tree,  call'd  by  the  Indians,  Codelampulli% 
or  Cantopuli,  which  bears  reddifh  Apples,  of  a 
naufcous  four  Tafte,  and  without  Smell.  The 
Gum  is  gafher'd  from  the  wounded  Bark  of  the 
Tree,  and  the  Indians  afterwards  difiblve  it,  and 
form  it  into  Cakes,  as  we  receive  it. 
*  The  People  of  Slim,  and  the  adjacent  Coun- 
tries, cut  the  thick  Trunk  of  the  Plant,  from 
whence  proceeds  an  infpifiate  milky  Juice,  of  a 
moderate  Confiftence,  which  after  it  is  left  fome 
Time  in  the  Air ,  thickens  4and  grows  yel- 
low, and  then  the  People  roll  it  up  like  Pafte, 
and  afterwards  make  it  into  Cakes,  as  we  have  it 
brought  to  us.  The  Peafants  about  Odia,  or  On- 
dia,  the  Capital  of  Siam,  bring  it  to  Market  to 
fell. 

It  is  mod  commonly  brought  into  Europe  from 
Peru  and  China,  and  other  Places  of  the  Eajl ; 
being  of  a  pure  fine  Body  like  Aloes,  but  of  the 
Colour  of  the  fineft  Turmerick,  being  a  good 
yellow,  inclining  to  an  Orange-Colour,  without 
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Fubbllli  or  Filth  in  it,  fine  and  cl?an  in  round 
R  >!b  or  Cakes,  and  eifily  diilblving  in  Water, 
bdnr:  almofl  dl  of  ir  Tin;birc.  Tint  it  abounds 
with  Sulphur  plainly  appears,  not  only  bv  the 
chvmic-!!  Refolution  of  it,  whereby  a  large  Quan- 
titv  of  Oil  is  cxtraSted  from  it,  but  alio  from 
th:tt  binodv  Colour,  which  the  Solution  acquires, 
wh?nJLime- Water  i;pour'd  upon  it;  feeing  the 
verv  fame  Colour  w  11  be  produced  in  Limc- 
Watcr,  if  you  boil  common  Sulphur  or  Biimftone 
along  with  it;  and  that  Gum  Gutta  h  not  alto- 
gether defHtutc  of  a  pungent  or  fharp  Salt,  ma- 
liiictlly  appears  bv  if;  producing  a  grcc.iifh  Colour, 
upon  the  h  ue  Paper. 

Gambigc  r-ught  to  be  chofen  of  a  bright  yellow 
Colour,  a  little  inclining  to  red,  clean  and  free 
from  SanJ,  and  wfveh  being  chew'd,  dyes  the 
Spittts  of  a  yellow  Colour,  and  being  held  to  the 
Flame  of  a  Candle  is  apt  to  take  Fire.  It  is  pre- 
fcrib'd  crude  or  unprepar'd,  from  three  Grains  to 
fix  or  ten ;  but  it  will  do  better  in  a  Magifrery, 
as  follows:  Take  what  Quantity  you  plcafe  of 
Gambage,  diffolvc  it  in  Spirit  of  Wine  tartariz'd, 
then  pouring  Water  upon  it,  a  Powder  of  a  noble 
yellow  Colour  will  precipitate  or  fall  to  the  Bot- 
tom :  This  is  given  from  fix  to  ten  Grains  by  it- 
fclf,  or  in  an  Ounce  of  Pulp  of  Caflia  for  a  Bo- 
lus. Others  diflolve  it  in  Vinegar,  or  Spirit  of 
Sulphur  or  Vitriol,  and  fo  make  an  Extract. 
Gum  Gutta  is  ufed  in  the  Catholick  Extract  of 
Sennertus,  in  the  Cholagogue  Extract  of  Rolfin- 
ehiusy  in  the  Hydropick  Puis  of  Bontius,  in  the 
Hydragogick  Electuary  of  M.  Charas.  Lafrlv, 
the  Pills  of  Gutta  Gamandra  of  the  London  Dif- 
penfatory,  borrow  their  Names  from  it. 

This  was,  doubtlcfs,  the  Gum  Mcnardus  ufed 
againft  the  Gout :  It  both  vomits  and  purges  ad- 
mirably, carries  off  watry  Humours,  and  is 
chiefly  ufed  agatnft  Dropfics,  Cachcxia's,  Gouts, 
Scabs  and  Itch.  Rilfinehius  fays,  it  fufficcs  to 
give  this  Gum  crude,  being  finely  powder'd,  and 
Iprinkled  with  bpirit  or  Oil  of  Annifeed,  and  fo 
dry'd  again.  It  is  an  incomparable  and  beneficial 
Cathartick  for  purging  fcrous  and  watry  Hu- 
mours, and  mav.be  given  to  a  Scruple  in  Sub- 
liancc  in  frrong  Constitutions. 

There  is  a  yellow  (raining  Colour  to  wafli 
Maps  and  Pictures  with,  mad^  of  this  Gamboge. 
Put  into  Water  enough  to  diffolve  it,  it  makes  a 
j^oml  Colour  for  Pen  or  Pencil  ;  if  you  add  a  little 
<  I  tun  Arabick  it  will  be  fo  much  the  better;  bc- 
tiijr  di!if<  Iv'd  likewife  in  clear  Spring  Water,  it 
r.elds  a  very  beautiful  and  tranfparant  yellow,  es- 
pecially with  the  Addition  of  a  little  Alum  to  it, 
which  will  both  brighten  and  ltrcngthcn  the 
Colour. 
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Gnmmi  Gutta,  Gutta  Gamla,  Gutta 
Gamandra,  &c.  or  Gamboge  is  a  rui- 
nous Gum  brought  us  from  India  in 
large  Rolls  or  Cakes  that  are  hard,  but  brittle 
and  extremely  yellow  :  The  Gum  flow  by  Inci- 
fion  from  a  Sort  of  thorny  creeping  Shrub,  thir 
runs  ap  a-height,  and  winds  itfelf  about  any 
neighbouring  Trees  :  The  Trunk  of  it  is  thicker 
than  a  Man's  Arm  ;  and  the  Indians  by  cutting 
of  it,  get  a  Juice,  which  Being  of  the  Confidence 
of  a  Parte,  they  mould  into  what  Form  they 
pleafc.  Some  Authors  held  that  the  Plant  which 
produces  this  Gum,  is  a  Kind  of  Lathyri,  and" 
that  the  Leaves  arc  as  thick  as  thofe  of  the  greater 
Houfleek.  It  oucht  to  he  chofen  dry,  hard,  brittle, 
clean,  and  of  a  deep  Colour  .  It  purges  llronglv' 
upwards  and  downwards,  and  ignorant  People 
fhould  not  be  too  bufy  with  it. 

[Pomet's  later  Account  of  this  Gum  was  right, 
for  the  Tree  which  produces  it,  h  the  Carcaputi. 
Park.  Thcat.  1635.  Carcapult  Actftec,  fruftu 
mah  aurco  funiii.  Pluk.  Aim.  81.  Coddam- 
Puliifeu  Ota  Pulli.     Ho:t.  Mai.  1.  41. 

There  have  been  variou-,  wrong  Opinion* 
among  Authors  about  the  Origin  of  this  Gum, 
fome  thinking  it  the  Juice  of  a  Kind  of  Spurge, 
and  others  of  a  Scammony ;  others  alfo  have  thought 
it  fictitious,  and  colour'd  with  Turmerick  ;  but 
it  is  now  certainly  known  to  be  the  pure  and  na- 
tural Juice  of  that  Tree. 

There  is  indeed  another  Kind  of  Gamboge  ga- 
thcr'd  from  an  Indian  Plant  of  the  Efula  Kind, 
and  call'd  Ltnam  Cambodia  ;  but  the  only  Gambogt 
now  brought  to  us  is  the  Juice  of  the  Tree  here 
mention'd. 

It  is  remarkable  that  tho'  this  Gum  is  fo  violent 
a  Medicine,  the  Fruit  of  the  Tree  has  no  fcnfible 
Quality,  but  may  be  eaten  as  an  Apple  or  an 
Orange.] 

6.  Of  Gum-Arabick. 

THE  Gum-Arabick,  Theban,  Babylt- 
n':Jh,  or  the  Egyptian  Acacia  Gum,  Pomet. 
which  is  the  Name  of  the  Tree  which 
produces  it,  is  a  whitifh,  tranfparent  Gum,  which 
flows  from  little  Trees  that  are  very  prickly, 
whofe  Leaves  arc  fo  fmall,  that  it  is  difficult  to 
count  them  ;  and  that  grow  in  the  happy  Arabia* 
from  whence  it  is  call'd  the  Arabian  Gum.  This 
is  brought  to  France  by  the  Way  of  Alarftillei  : 
But  fuicc  the  Gum  Senega  has  been  brought  us., 
the  true  Gum  Arabick  is  bocVnc  fo  fcarcc  at  Paris, 
that  one  can  hardly  meet  with  any. 

Chufc  fuch  as  is  white,   clear,  tranfparent, 
and  the  dryeft  and  largdt  Drops  that  can  be  got, 
cl'peciajly  for  <hc  Thcriaca.    This  Gum  is  ufed 
A  a  with 
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with  good  Succefs  for  feveral  Infirmities  of  the 
Lungs,  and  to  foften  the  Sharpness  of  Coughs  ; 
Gum  Senega  is  often  fubftituted  for  it,  and  feve- 
ral  People  make  it  the  Bafts  of  what  they  call  the 
Liquorice  Juice  of  Bloit.  It  is  of  the  Moors 
that  we  buy  it,  who  gather  it  in  the  Defarts  of 
Lybia,  where  it  runs  from  the  Trees  that  produce 
it,  as  our  Cherry  and  Plumb  Tree  Gums  do  from 
them* 

Gummi,  Arabicum,  Tbebaicum,  Ba~ 
Lemery.  bylonicum,  Achantinum,  Saracenicum,  is 
a  Gum  that  is  brought  to  us  in  large 
Tears,  or  white  Pieces,  inclining  fometimes  to- 
wards a  yellow,  clear,  tranfparent,  and  glewy 
in  the  Mouth,  witliout  manifeft  Tafte :  It  flows 
by  Incifion  from  a  thorny  Tree,  call'd  Acacia. 
This  is  a  noble  Tree  growing  in  Egypt,  and  cul- 
tivated in  fcveral  Gardens  of  Eurtfe,  having 
Sprigs  and  foreading  Roots,  and  a  Trunk  rifing 
fix  Fathom  Height,  folid,  full  of  Branches  and 
Boughs,  arm'd  with  ftrong  and  ftiff  Thorns  or 
Prickles  \  the  Leaves  are  fmall  and  fine,  growing 
by  Couples  on  each  Side  of  a  Nerve  or  Rib,  that 
is  two  Inches  long :  The  Thorns  or  Prickles  are 
of  a  bright  green  Colour,  a  quarter  of  an  Inch 
long,  and  the  twelfth  Part  of  an  Inch  broad  ; 
out  of  whofe  Wings  the  Flowers  come  forth  in 
round  Heads,  reding  upon  a  Foot-ftalk  an  Inch 
long  ;  they  arc  of  a  golden  Colour,  fingle-leav*d, 
of  a  fragrant  Smell ;  and  from  a  fmall  narrow 
Pipe,  enlarging  themfelves  to  a  wide-mouth'd 
Cup  with  five  Notches,  adorn'd  in  the  middle 
with  a  numerous  Train  of  Threads,  or  fmall 
Chives,  and  a  Colour  inclining  to  a  reddifh,  two 
Inches  long,  and  bending  or  crooking,  after  the 
„  Manner  of  a  Bow,  in  whofe  Cavity  are  feveral 
Partitions,  diftinguifh'd  with  fungous  or  fpongy 
Membranes,  of  a  wbitifh  Colour,  containing 
Seeds  that  are  of  an  oval  Figure,  flat  and  hard. 

The  greateft  Part  of  the  Gum  we  call  Arabick, 
that  is  in  the  Druggifb  Shops,  comes  not  from 
Arabia,  but  is  only  a  Gum  that  is  like  it  in  Figure 
and  Property,  that  is  brought  from  Senega,  or 
rather  a  Collection  of  feveral  aqueous  Gums, 
found  upon  feveral  Sorts  of  Trees,  as  Plums, 
Cherries,  &c.  all  which  are  in  fome  Meafure, 
pectoral,  moiftening;  cooling,  agglutinating  and 
fweetening;  proper  for  Rheums,  Inflammations 
of  the  Eyes,  Loofenefs,  &c.  The  true  Gum 
Arabick  falls  by  little  and  little  from  the  Trees, 
efpecially  in  Time  of  Rain  ;  and  agglutinates  or 
flicks  together  in  large  Pieces,  that  arc  fine,  clear, 
white  and  tranfparent  ;  and  this  is  call'd  Gum 
TurUk  that  is  ufed  by  the  Silk  Dyers. 

[The  true  Gum  Arabick  is  the  Product  of  the 
Acacia  vera.  Rai.  Hift.  I.  976.  Aca:ia  vera 
Algyptiaca  SHiquit  Sinuojis  five  Lufim.  Breyn. 
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Prodr.  2.  2.  Acacia  ftliis  Sarpiordit  Legumintfa. 
C.  B.  Pin.  392. 

But  there  is  indifcriminately  brought  over  with 
this,  the  Gum  of  the  Acacia  Indica  Farnefiana. 
Aid.  2.  Rai.  Hift.  1.  977.  Acacia  Indica  filiaua 
tumida  tuberofa.  Breyn.  Prod.  2.  2.  The 
Gums  of  both  thefe  Species  are  much  of  die 
fame  Nature,  but  they  differ  fomething  in  Form 
and  Colour,  that  from  the  true  Acacia  being  in 
thicker  Drops,  and  fomething  yeHowifh,  and 
that  from  the  Fame/ton  flenderer,  and  perfefHv 
white. 

7.  Of  Turick  Gum. 

TH  E  Turick,  or  Turis  Gum,  is  no  other  tlian 
the  true  Gum- Arabick,  fallen  from  the  Trees 
in  a  rainy  Seafon  and  mafs'd  together ;  which 
is  brought  from  Marfeilles  in  great  Lumps, 
that  weigh  fometimes  more  than  five  hundred 
Weight  a-piece,  which  happens  from  their  clofe 
Stowage  in  the  Ships  that  bring  'cm  over.  Chufe 
the  dry,  clean,  bright  and  tranfparent  Gum,  and 
the  whiteft  you  can  get :  This  Gum  is  much  ufed 
by  the  Silk  Dyers. 

8.  Of  the  Vermicular  Gum. 

1"»  H  E  Vermicular,  or  Worm-like  Gum,  is  the 
Gum  Arabick  or  Senega,  which  falling 
from  the  Trees  twifted,  remains  in  the  Figure  or 
Shape  of  a  Worm,  from  whence  it  takes  its 
Name.  Chufe  the  white,  clear,  and  tranfpa- 
rent, in  little  Windings  ;  the  dry  and  true  Ara- 
bick, efpecially  for  the  Treacle,  which  is  the 
principal  Intention  of  it. 

9.  Of  Englifh  Gum. 

TH E  Englijb  Gum  is  a  white  Arabick,  or  Se- 
nega, diflolv'd  in  a  little  Water,  and  reduced 
into  the  Form  of  Paftc,  after  having  fpread  it 
upon  a  Stone  oil'd,  of  what  Thickmfs  they 
pleafc,  and  then  leaving  it  to  dry  a  little  j  that  is 
to  fay,  to  the  Confiftcnce  of  Flanders  Glue  ;  after 
that  they  cut  it  as  they  pleafc,  and  dry  it.  This 
Gum  is  made  to  curl  Hair,  and  upon  that  Ac- 
count is  call'd  the  curling  and  Englijh  Gum,  be- 
caufe  the  Englijl)  firft  made  it. 

10.  Of  Gum-Senega. 

TH  E  Senega  Gumf  which  we  frequently  caD 
Gum- Arabick,  and  which  is  fold  at  this  Tims 
in  our  Shops  for  it,  is  a  Gum  which  flows  from 
the  Trunk  and  large  Branches  of  Trees,  furnifh'd 
with  Thomt  and  very  (mail  green  Leaves,  and 

white 
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white  Flowers,  from  whence  arife  round  and 
yellow  Fruit  refembling  Figs.  Thefe  Trees 
grow  plentifully  in  fevcral  Parts  of  Africa,  in 
Guinea,  (Sc.  from  whence  this  Gam  is  brought 
from  Senega  by  the  Blacks,  or  the  white  Men, 
that  come  from  the  Mountains,  and  who  carry  it 
on  their  Back,  or  on  Camels,  in  Panniers  made 
of  Palm-Leaves,  to  the  French  Eftablifhment  at 
Senega,  from  whence  it  is  fent  by  the  Merchants 
to  feveral  Ports  of  France. 

[The  Gum  Senica,  or  Senega,  is  brought  to  us 
in  large  Pieces  ;  it  is  a  Kind  of  Gum  Arabick,  and 
drops  from  another  Species  of  the  fame  Tree. 
The  Acacia  Siliquis  Comprefjis.  Ind.  Med.  57. 
It  is  much  of  the  Nature  of  Gum  Arabick  j  and 
commonly  what  we  buy  for  Gum  Arabick,  is  this 

Gum  broken  into  {mail  Pieces.]  Mucilage  extracted  thence. 

fragacantium ,   or  Dragacanthum 
II.  Of  the  Country  Gum.  Gum-Tragauth,  is  a  white,   mining,  Lemerj. 

light  Gum,  in  little  long  Pieces,  (lender 

TH I S  is  fuch  as  the  Peafants  bring  to  Paris %  an**  curled,  or  winding,  in  the  Nature  of  Worms : 
which  they  gather  from  their  Fruit-Trees,  They  get  it  by  Incifton  from  the  Root  and  Trunk 
as  Plums  and  Cherries,  that  come  forth  from  the  OI"a  nt^e  Shrub,  call'd  by  the  fame  Name  Traga- 
Trecs  in  the  fame  Manner  with  the  former,  and  «**tha,  or  Spina  Hirci,  Goat'  s-Tborn  :  It  bears 
arc  fo  much  like  fome  of  them  in  Colour,  Form,  feveral  hard  Branches,  cover'd  with  Wool,  and 
Subftancc  and  Nature,  that  they  are  not  to  be  fomuVd  with  white  Thorns,  and  very  fmall 
known  afunder  ;  fo  that  many  People  believe  tn'n  Leaves,  ranted  in  Pairs,  and  ending  in  a 
that  they  arc  all  but  one  and  the  fame  thing,  vrhirifti  Thorn.  The  Flowers  grow  on  the  Tops 
however  they  have  all  one  and  the  fame  Quality  of  mc  Branches,  join'd  feveral  together ;  they  are 
and  Operation,  and  are  ufed  to  cure  Coughs,  leguminous,  and  like  thofe  of  the  little  Broom, 
Colds,  Catarrhs,  Hoarfenefs,  Shortnefs  of  Breath,    b.ut  white.    After  they  are  gone  fuccecd  Pods, 
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inclining  to  a  blue,  and  running  together  in  round 
Heads }  unto  which  fuccecd  Cods,  that  are  co- 
ver'd with  white  Hairs,  and  diftinguuVd  into 
two  Apartments,  in  which  are  contain'd  Seeds  of 
the  Shape  of  a  Kidney.  There  is  nothing  that 
grows  more  frequently  upon  the  Sea  Coait,  about 
Marfeilles,  and  upon  Harper's,  Point  or  Cape, 
nigh  Toulon,  than  this  Thorn.  This  Gum  iilura 
out  of  the  wounded  Roots  of  this  Thorn,  run- 
ning together  in  Lumps  of  different  Sizes,  fomc 
bigger  and  fome  lefs  ;  fome  very  clean  and  clear 
like  Ifing-Glai*  ;  others  again  looking  more  black- 
iftand  foul:  Both  this  and  Gum-Arabick  thicken 
the  Humours,  and  moiitcn  ;  but  they  are  chiefly 
ufed  for  the  Incorporation  of  Powders,  and  are 
diflbly'd  in  Rofe- Water,  and  the  like,  and  a 


dfc.    Chufe  it  as  dry  and  clean  as  may  be. 

[This  is  bought  up  by  our  Druggifrs,  who 
mix  it  among  what  they  call  their  Gum  Arabick.] 


divided  each  into  two  Partitions,  full  of  Seeds, 
the  Size  of  that  of  Muftard,  and  the  Shape  of 
a  little  Kid  ncy  :  The  Root  is  long,  and  ftretches 
wide  ;  it  is  as  thick  as  one's  Finger,  white  and 

12.  Of  Gum-Tragacanth.  wo^T  BI 

[The  Shrub  which  produces  this  is  the  Tra~ 

THIS  Gum,  which  we  ufually  call    g^antha  vera.    Park.  995.    A/lragalus  Aculea- 
Traganth,   or  Tragacanth,   is  a    tut  frudicofus,  MaflUienJis  Tragacantha  DiRut. 
white  curled  Gum  made   like   little    *l  u  *cePt  m  tnc  Gardens  of  the  Curious,  and 
Worms,  of  an  infipid  mucilaginous  Tafte.  The    "owers  in  J"**- 

Shrub  which  produces  it,  is  fmall  and  prickly,  T  Tne.  PoJ£rium  "  another  Species  of  this  Shrub, 
fupply'd  with  very  little  Leaves  of  a  whitiih 
Green,  which  the  People  of  Marfeilles  call  Fox- 
Beard,  or  Goaih-Tiem.  This  Gum  flows  by  the 
cutting  of  the  Trunk,  and  the  thick  Roots  of 
thefe  little  Shrubs  ;  they  are  numerous  in  Syria, 
efpecially  about  Aleppo. 

This  Shrub  has  Roots,  according  to  J.  Bau- 
hinus,  that  dive  deeply  into  the  Ground,  fpriggy, 
and  of  a  brown  Colour,  fending  forth  feveral 
Twigs,  running  and  fprcading  along  the  Surface 
of  the  Earth,  in  a  round  Figure  or  Circle,  with 
coupled  Leaves  growing  upon  a  Rib,  ending  in  a 
fharp  Thorn  or  Prickle.  TJjey  are  of  a  roundifh 
Shape,  of  a  whitifh  Colour,  and  foft.  The 

Flowers  are  papiUonaccou*,  of  a  whitiih  Colour,    Trunk  and  large  Branches  of  great  Trees"  that 

A  a  2  have 


tba  altera  feu  minor  Poterim  forte  Diofcoridis. 
Park.  996.  The  Root  of  this  was  once  efteem'd 
good  in  Nervous  Cafes,  but  at  prefent  is  never 
fecn  in  the  Shops,  or  heard  of  in  PradiccJ 

13.  Of  Camphirc. 

/^Ampbire  is  a  refmous  and  very  com- 

buftiblc  Gum,   of  a  penetrating  Pomtt. 
Smell,  and  cafy  to  diffipatc  into  the 
Air,  becaufe  of  the  Sulphur  and  volatile  Salt, 
of  which  it  is  compos'd.     It  flows  from  the 
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have  leaves  like  thofe  reprefented  in  the  Figure 
hereof,  whofe  Original  \s  in  my  Hands,  given  to 
me  by  Mr.  Tturnefort  :  Thcfe  Trees  ;^row  plen- 
tifully in  the  Iflc  of  Barnes,  and  other  Parts  of 
Ajhy  and  in  China. 

The  Inhabitants  of  the  Places  where  thcfe 
Trees  grow,  cut  the  Trunks,  from  whence 
flows  a  white  Gum,  which  is  found  at  the  Foot 
of  the  Tie:  in  little  Cakes,  and  which  is  brought 
into  Holland  to  be  refin'd.  This  Gum,  as  it 
comes  from  the  Tree,  and  as  it  comes  out  of  the 
Country,  is  call'd  Rough  Camphire  ;  which,  to 
have  its  rcquifite  Quality,  ought  to  be  in  brittle 
Pieces  ;  and  being  broken  mould  be  l:kc  white 
Salt,  of  the  Smell  mention'd  before,  the  dricft 
and  lcaft  impure  that  may  be. 

Tbs  rou»h  or  unrefin  d  Camphire  is  fomctimcs 
to  be  met  with  at  Rcuen  and  Paris,  from  whence 
it  is  fent  to  Holland  to  be  refin'd,  becaufe  no  Body 
rife  will  take  the  Pains  or  Trouble  to  do  it  but 
the  Hollanders.  I  wonder  what  all  our  Chymifts 
have  thought  on,  that  they  never  yet  have  in- 
fertcd  into  their  Books  the  Manner  and  Way  of 
refining  Camphire  :  Yet  nevcrthclcfs  fomc  be- 
lieve that  the  Camphlre  we  fell  is  juft  as  it  is  drop'd 
from  the  Tree,  which  is  wide  of  the  Truth  ; 
fince  the  rough  Camphire,  as  it  comes  from  the 
Tree,  is  in  Pieces  of  different  Sizes,  and  like 
white  Salt  that  is  very  dirty  ;  and  that  we  fell  is 
in  Cakes  made  in  covor'd  Pots,  white,  clear, 
and  tranfparent ;  which  lets  us  undcrfbnd  it  has 
been  work'd,  and  could  not  come  fo  from  the 
Tree  :  And  for  the  Satisfaction  of  the  Publick,  I 
will  lay  down  the  Manner  of  refining  it,  which 
was  never  told  me  by  any  Perfon,  but  as  I  difco- 
cover'd  it  by  Experience,  by  which  I  have  lcarn'd 
that, 

They  refine  or  purify  rough  Camphire  by  put- 
ting it  into  a  Mat  raft,  or  other  fubliming  Vcficl, 
after  it  is  pounded,  and  alter  half  the  VcfTel  is 
fill'd  with  the  Powder,  they  flop  it  lightly  ;  then 
they  place  it  upon  a  gentle  Fire,  and  prefcntly 
the  more  fubtil  Parts  of  the  Camphlre  rife  and 
cling  to  the  Top  of  the  Vefiel  ;  and  when  all  is 
fubiimcd,  they  find  it  fine,  white,  tranfparent, 
and  thick,  according  to  the  Quality  of  the  unre- 
rined  Camphire  that  was  cmploy'd.  After  Subli- 
mation they  meet  with  a  Caput  Mortuurn  at  the 
Bottom  of  the  Veffcl  that  is  of  no  Value.  There 
adheres  to  the  refin'd  Camphire  a  Camphire  tliat  is 
extrcamly  white,  and  all  in  little  Grains,  which 
is  likely  what  would  not  incorporate  as  the  other. 
As  the  rough  Camphire  therefore  h  comm  n 
enough  among  us,  I  know  no  Neccuity  we  lie 
under,  to  let" it  all  pafs  thro'  the  Hands  of  the 
Dutch,  to  make  it  either  ufeful  for  Medicine,  or 
other  Purpofa  ;  as  Fireworks,  or  the  like.  As 
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to  its  Virtues,  Mr.  Lemery  fays,  the  Oil  is  very 
valuable  for  the  Cure  of  Fevers,  a  Piece  of 
Scarlet  Cluth  which  has  b.cn  dipt  into  it,  being 
hung  about  the  Neck.  This  Oil  is  made  by  the 
Alfiftancc  of  Spirit  of  Nitrey  that  makes  it  of 
an  Amber, Colour  ;  and  this  is  wonderfully  re- 
commended in  Pains,  and  where  the  Bones  are 
carious. 

Other  Authors  arc  of  Opinion,  that  the  Cam- 
phire  of  the  Shops,  U  obtain'd  from  a  Tree  that 
lifes  the  Height  of  a  Man,  furnifh'd  with  a 
Number  of  Branches  and  Boughs,  fprcading  far 
abroad,  and  bearing  Leaves  very  thick,  and  dole 
by  one  another,  not  much  unlike  the  Leaves  of 
the  common  Bay-Tree,   bright,  fmooth,  and 
fomevhat  curled  and  waved  about  the  Edges ;  of 
a  dark  green  Colour,  a  fharp  aromatkk  Tafte, 
and  of  a  ftrong  vehement  Smell  :  None  as  j  et 
has  given  a  perfect  Defcription  of  the  Flowers  of 
this  Tree  ;  yet  it  is  certain  that  a  Fruit  fucceeds 
to  the  Flowers  coming  out  of  a  longifh  Cirp  : 
Within  this  Fruit  is  cnclofed  a  round  Shell  of  a 
blackifh  Colour,  inclining  to  a  brown,  not  very 
hard,  containing  a  fourilh  Kernel,  cloven  in  two, 
being  fat,  of  a  biting  aromatick  Tafte,  but  not 
unpalatable.    Tiiis  Tree  grows  plentifully  in  the 
Country  of  Japan.    Camphire  is  extracted  from 
the  Roots  of  this  Tree  ;  they  cut  the  Roots  into 
fmall  Pieces,  and  throwing  them  into  a  Br«fs 
Kettle,  they  cover  it  with  a  Lid  that  is  hroad  at 
the  Bottom,  and  t  .pering,  fharp  or  narrow  at 
the  Top,  like  the  Head  of  an  A'u-mb'uk,  and  put- 
ting the  Kettle  over  the  Fire,  that  volatile  Salt, 
the  Camphire,  afcends  and  cleaves  to  tliL-  Cover  or 
Lid.    This  Camphire,  at  firft,   is  of  a  fordid 
whitifh  Colour,  and  very  foul  ;  but  after  the 
Hollanders  have  refin'd  it  by  the  Help  of  Fire  and 
G'afs  VefTJs,  it  is  fo  order'd  and  elaborated,  that 
it  becomes  tr.nfprcnt. 

Some  fay  that  Camphire  fomctimes  flows  natu- 
rally or  (pontaneoufly  from  tbefc  Tr^cs,  or  elffe 
by  making  deep  Incilions  into  them  ;  but  the  btft 
Camphire  is  drawn  from  the  Roots  of  the  Cii.ua- 
mon-Treet  as  othtrs  aver  :  Chufe  fuch  as  is  white, 
tranfparent,  brittle,  dry,  of  a  biting  pungent 
Tafte,  and  that  frnells  like  Rofemary,  but  mu.b 
ftronger :  It  is  a  true  oleaginous  volatile  Salt, 
abounding  with  Sulp  iur,  whence  it  cafily  diiiblve* 
in  Water  and  Spirit  of  Wine.  7'his  Medicine 
provokes  the  Courfes,  and  nffifls  wonderfully  in 
Suffocations  of  the  Womb :  Bc'ldcs  its  Faculty 
of  fubduing  Hyftcricfc  Diftcmpers,  it  is  alfo  ano- 
dyne, procures  Sleep,  and  refifts  Putrefaction  ; 
upon  which  Account  it  is  often  prefcrih'd  in  ma- 
lignant Fevers,  and  aft;  r  the  Ufe  of  E;neticks,  to 
refrefh  and  rcflorc  the  fainting  and  drooping  Spirits. 
Spirit  of  Wine  camphorated,  may  be  taken  in- 
wardly 
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waraly  to  a  Spoonful,  and  outwardly  it  powerfully 

rcfblvcs,  dHcuflcs,  and  not  en!,-  prevents,  but 
a!f»  cures  a  Gangrene.  An  Oil  is  prepat'd  from 
it  brf.Jes  that  mention'd,  by  difTolvihg  it  in  the 
I.:  -My  rectify'd  Spirit  of  Turpentine,  which  is  an 
efficacious  Medicine  agamft  Rheumatifm;  S  iatica, 
or  Hip-Gout :  It  is  ufed  in  the  white  Tr>  ches  of 
Rhafes,  the  Ointment  of  Ccrufle,  in  the  red  de- 
ficc.:!*,  e  Ointment,  in  the  Cerate  of  Sanders,  the 
St  ptick  Plaiftcr  of  Parwlfus,  &c. 

Camphora  feu  Capbwa,  or  Campbire^ 
Lemety.    is  a  Kind  ot  white  light  Rofin,  that  is 


\  cry  volatile,  combutUble,  of  a  (irons 
penetrating  Smell,  that  flows  from  the  Trunk 
and  larae  Branches  of  a  Tree  rtfembling  the 
Cherry  Tree,  that  grows  in  the  Ifle  of  Borneo, 
and  i:i  China  :  This  Cimpb're  is  found  at  the 
Root  of  the  Tree,  where  it  is  form'd  into  Pieces 
or  Lumps  of  different  Sizes,  which  IS  calPd  rough 
or  unrchVd  Campbire  ;  th:s  is  refin'd  by  f  d>- 
liming  it  over  a  gentle  Fire,  ai  hath  been  already 
hinted. 

There  are  fomc  who  affirm  the  Campbire  to  be 
a  Gt:in  that  diftils  Drop  b,r  Drop,  from  a  great 
Tree  much  like  a  Walnut-Tree  in  China,  and  in 
the  Wands  of  Japan,  Java,  Borne}  ;  from  which 
Lift  Place,  the  heft  is  faid  to  come,  and  otlier 
Parts  of  the  Eajl- Indies,  from  whence  it  is 
brought  to  us  in  Dappers,  and  Cakes  unrcfin'd  j 
which  when  purified,  is  of  a  white  Cryftalline 
Coloui  and  a  ftrong  odoriferous  Smell,  vol.itile  in 
Quality,  and  ready  to  diilblvc  in  otty  and  fpiritu- 
ous  Bodies  :  Being  let  on  Fire,  it  is  almoft  nn- 
rxtinguilhable,  burning  not  only  in  the  Air,  but 
Water,  and  therefore  is  a  proper  Ingredient  for 
all  Sorts  of  Wild -Fire. 

That  which  ii  brought  out  of  China,  is  in  little 
Cakes,  but  is  not  ace-  tinted  ib  g->od  as  the  Bor- 
nean.  It  is  fo  very  lubtil  and  volatile,  that  it  is 
difficult  to  keep  it  from  lofing  itfelf  even  in  Quan- 
tity and  Subftanev,  unlefs  it  be  c!ofe  llopp'd  up 
in  Glair ;  Bottles  :  This  is  an  excellent  Remedy  Lr 
Hyftcrick  Kits  an  1  Vapours,  be  ng  fmcll'd  to, 
ufed  Clyfhrwife  and  given  inwardly  from  three 
Grains  to  fix  in  any  convenient  Vihicle  ;  it  is  alio 
good  in  Continual  and  intermitting  Fevers,  whe- 
ther Putrid,  Malignant  or  PeftiLntial,  being  gi- 
ven inwardly,  or  hung  about  the  Neck  ;  becaufe 
being  of  fuch  fubtil  Parts,  it  infenfibly  en'crs 
into  the  Pores,  and  caufes  a  Rarefaction  aiid  Per- 
fpi  ration. 

There  are  feveral  Preparations  of  Camplr-re, 
bt>  not  one  of  the  in  exceeds  the  pure  Subft.mce 
itfelf,  or  a  hire  DilTbluticn  of  it,  becaufo  of  the 
P  :riry  and  Finenefs  of  its  own  Body  :  As  the 
Oil,  iimple  and  compound,  the  ciTeritial  Spirit, 
the  Canphire  tereb'nthinated,  Troches,  and  die 


like,  which  rather  debafe  than  exalt  this  noble 

Medicine  to  a  higher  Pitch  <  f  ExCeMcncy  :  It  is 
certain  this  abates  I.uft,  rc'ifrs  In  i  mat  inns, 
arid  prevents  Gangrene  ;  the  two  full  of  which 
arc  apparent  from  the-  great  Power  this  has  to 
overcome  the  Force  of  the  Cantbaridei  inwardly 
taken,  and  to  render  them  lb  far  from  being  dan- 
gerous, that  they  become  tlir  moll  efficacious 
Remedy  in  Praftice. 

[The  Campbire  we  fee  in  Europe,  comes  either 
from  Japan,  or  from  Sumatra  and  Borneo;  the 
Tree  which  produces  the  "Japan  Campbire,  is  the 
Laurus  Campbsrifera.  h-.tmp.  Am.  Ex.  770. 
sfrlsr  Campbtrifera  Japonica  foliii  laurinis,  frudu 
parvo  x'efcfo  calyet  brevijjimih    Brcvn.  Prod.  16. 

That  which  producer  the  Sumatra  and  Bunco 
Camp!  ire,  is  the  Arbor  Camphor  if  era  Sumatrana 
Grimmii.  Rui.  Hift.  2.  1679.  Campbsrifera 
Summatrana  film  Caryophylli  Aromatiei  lonput 
m'uro'iati',  fruiht  m-.'pre,  cl-hngo,  Calyct  Am- 
pUjfmo,  Tit  lip  a:  figttram  qu:d  amino  Jo  reprxfentante. 
Brcvn.  Prod.  2.  16. 

The  Borneo  Campbire  is  much  more  valuable 
than  t'rat  of  Japan  or  Sumatra,  but  as  thofe  are 
cheaper,  we  have  very  little  of  the  Borneo  Kind 
brought  into  Europe. 

There  is  a  m  re  precious  Campbire  than  cither 
of  thefe,  which  comes  from  the  Roots  of  the 
_  Cinnamon  Trees  in  the  Id.  nd  of  Ceylon  ;  but  this 
we  never  fee. 

The  Camphlr  is  got  by  diftilling  the  Roots  of 
thefe  Frees  with  Water,  in  an  Alembick  with  a 
Fle  ul  made  of  twiftcd  and  platted  Straw  ;  all  the 
Humidity  evaporates  thro'  the  Head,  and  the 
Camphir  flicks  to  it.  It  is  in  this  State  of  a 
greyifh  Colour,  but  after  refining  by  Sublimation 
in  a  Sand  Heat,  it  becomes  white  and  tranfparent. 

Taken  inwardly,  it  is  cordial,  fudoiihck,  and 
anodyne,  and  ufed  externally  a  powerful  Difcuticnt. 
The  AnticntS  belev'd  it  an  Enemy  to  Generation, 
but  that  was  wholly  a  Miftakc] 

14.  Of  Benjamin. 

T  II  IS  is  a  Gum  that  flows  from  the 
■     Trunk  and  large  Branches  of  a  Pemet. 
great  Tree,  by  Incifion,  which  grows 
pUilt'fully  in  Codincbina,  chiefly  in  the  Forefts  of 
the  Kingdom  of  La)  and  Stem  ;  from  whence  the 
Attendants  of  the  Eoibafladors  of  Siam  brought  a 
great  Quantity  to  Paris,  where  it  was  fold  at  a 
good  Ptice. 

We  have  two  Sorts 'of  Benjamin,  that  in  Tears 
and  that  in  the  Lump :  Chute  that  in  Tears,  of  3 
golden  Yellow  without,  and  White  within,  with 
icdJilh  and  whitifh  clear  Vein?  ;  brittle,  without 
Taftc,  but  of  a  fweef,  agree,  b.e,  aromatick  Smell. 

This 
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This  Defcription  of  Benjamin  will  not  fail  to 
furprize  thofe  who  have  never  feen  Benjamin  as  it 
comc3  from  the  Tree,  and  fticks  to  the  Bark, 
having  feen  no  other  at  Paris.,  but  a  Quantity  of 
other  Kinds  of  Benjamin  ;  the  firft  of  which  is 
that  we  call  the  Benjamin  in  the  Tear,  though  it 
is  in  a  grofs  M.^fs,  which  is  ufually  clear  and 
tranfparent,  of  *  reddifh  Colour,  mix'd  with 
white  Spots,  as  Almonds  that  are  beat  ;  whence 
it  is  called  the  Amygjaloides,  or  Almond  Benja- 
min \  this  is  the  bed  Sort,  and  is  raid  to  come 
from  Sidon,  and  Samaria  j  but  that  which  is 
brought  to  us  comes  from  the  Eafi-Indiet,  from 
Sumatra,  and  Siam,  Malabar,  Sural,  and  'Java. 

The  fecond  is  the  greyifh,  call'd  Benjamin  in 
Sorts,  which  if  good,  ought  to  be  dean,  of  a 
good  Smell,  full  of  white  Bits  or  Spots,  as  refi- 
nous  and  little  loaded  with  Filth  as  may  be  ;  but 
have  nothing  to  do  with  the  Black,  which  is 
earthv,  and  full  of  Drofs ;  and  beware  of  the 
Artihce  of  having  them  all  mix'd  together,  that 
they  may  fell  the  Detter.  This  Gum  was  not  for- 
merly ufed  inwardly,  either  by  the  Indians  or  Eu- 
ropeans ;  but  fince  Chymical  Phyfick  has  been  in 
Vogue,  the  following  Preparations  are  made  from 
it,  a  Tincture,  Magiftery,  Flowers,  Cryftals,  and 
Oil.  The  Flowers,  according  to  Lemery,  are 
made  by  putting  the  Benjamin  into  an  earthen  Pot, 
covering  it  with  a  Cone  of  Paper,  and  tying  it 
round  about  under  the  Border  ;  then  fetting  it 
into  hot  Aflies  or  Sand  ;  and,  when  the  Benjamin 
is  heated,  the  Flowers  will  afcend.  Shift  the 
Cone,  and  fweep  off  the  Flowers  every  Hour  or 
two,  and  keep  them  in  a  Bottle  clofe  ftopp'd. 
Note,  That  Benjamin  being  very  full  of  volatile 
Particles,  eafily  fublimes  over  the  fmal'eft  Fire, 
and  the  Flowers  afcend  in  little  Needles,  very 
white  j  but  if  you  give  never  fo  little  Fire  more 
than  you  mould  do,  they  carry  along  with  them 
fome  of  the  Oil,  which  will  make  them  yellow 
and  impure  ;  you  muft  therefore  perform  the  Ope- 
ration gently  to  have  the  Flowers  fair,  which  will 
have  a  very  plcaf..nt  Flavour  and  Acidity. 

Thefc  Flowers  arc,  without  doubt,  the  moft 
effential  Part  of  the  Benjamin,  whofc  principal 
Virtues  are  as  well  to  fubtilize  bad  Humours  and 
expel  them  through  the  Pores  of  the  Skin,  as 
to  loo  fen  and  expel  the  thick  and  vifcous  by  the 
ordinary  Ways,  chiefly  th-  fe  of  the  Breaft  and 
Lungs  :  Dofe  from  three  Grains  to  ten  in  any 
proper  Liquor.  They  are  profitable  in  vehement 
Catarrhs,  Coughs,  Colds,  Afthmas,  and  Obftnrc- 
tions  of  the  Lungs  ;  procure  Sweat  excellent^-  in 
venereal  Cafes,  given  in  a  Decoction  of  Guaiacum, 
and  fortify  a  weak  Stomach.  From  thefe  Flowers 
a  Tincture  is  likewife  extracted  with  Spirit  of 
Wine  tartarized,  whofe  fulplmrcous  Parts  have  a 
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food  Agreement  with  the  volatile  Salt  of  the 
benjamin  ;  fo  that  this  Spirit  not  only  extracts  a 
Tincture  from  the  Flowers,  but  from  tlie  buttery 
Subftance  of  the  Gum,  much  more  pure,  and 
fubtil,  and  which  will  work  in  lets  Quantity  fhan, 
the  Tincture  drawn  out  of  the  crude  or  grofs 
Bcttjantsn. 

Benzoinum  effi'tnarum,  Ben  Judteum, 
or  Afa  dulcis,  the  Benjamin  of  the  Lemerj, 
Shops,  is  a  reftnous  Subftance,  running 
together  in  large  Lumps  or  Clots,  being  bright, 
Alining,  of  a  brown  Colour,  brittle,  and  eafily 
crumbled  into  Bits,  aJorn'd  with  feveral  white 
Flakes  or  Specks,  like  the  inner  Subftance  of  Al- 
monds, inflammable  and  odoriferous. 

Benjamin  is  moft  efteem'd  when  it  is  verv  clear, 
and  almoft  tranfparent,  of  a  light  brown  Colour, 
inclining  to  red,  and  plentifully  furnifh'd  with 
white  Flakes  ;  that  which  is  b!ack  is  not  fo  much 
valued  :  This  is  brought  from  the  Eaft- Indies, 
but  more  particularly  from  Sumatra  and  the  King- 
dom of  Siam.  The  Benjamin  Tree  is  large,  tall, 
and  beautiful,  as  Garcius  ab  Horta  relates,  bear- 
ing Leaves  like  the  Citron,  or  Lemon  Tree,  but 
fmaller,  and  not  fhining  fo  much,  being  whitifh 
upon  their  under  Side. 

A  Tree  bearing  the  Leaves  of  the  Citron  or 
Lemon  Tree,  and  dropping  Benjamin,  which 
fecms  to  anfwer  the  Dcfcription  of  Garcius,  was 
not  many  Years  ago  fent  out  of  Virginia,  by  Mr. 
Banijier,  to  the  Right  Reverend  Henry  Lord  Bi- 
fliop  of  London,  which  grows  now  in  the  Roval 
Garden  at  Paris,  being  the  Gift  of  the  aforelaid 
Bifhop.  It  flowers  in  the  Beginning  of  the  Spring, 
but  has  not  produced  any  Fruit  as  yet.  Benjamin 
promotes  Expectoration,  and  is  of  great  Force 
and  prevalency  in  the  Afthma,  or  Stoppage  of  the 
Lungs,  and  a  lingering  phthifical  Couuh ;  but 
chiefly  the  Flowers  of  it,  which  being  frefh  and 
new  made,  may  be  given  from  fix  Grains  to 
twelve  :  Thev  are  likewife  endued  with  a  Virtue 
to  provoke  Urine  and  Perforation,  and  the  fol- 
lowing is  admirable  in  a  Pleurify.  Take  Carduus, 
and  red  Poppy  Water,  of  each  three  Ounces  ; 
Flowers  of  Benjamin,  ten  Grains  j  of  the  Oil  of 
Cinnamon,  two  Drops  ;  Syrup  of  red  Poppies, 
one  Ounce  ;  make  a  Potion  to  he  repeated  ac- 
cording to  the  Nature  of  the  Difcafc,  twice  or 
thrice  in  twenty-four  Hours. 

[The  Tree  which  produces  the  Benjamin  is  the 
Arbor  Vtrginiana  Pifaminis  folio  batcata  Benzoi- 
num redolens,  Pink.  Aim.  42.  Arbor  Berizoini- 
fera,  Brcyn.  Prodr.  2.  16.  Arbor  Bcnzoini  Grim- 
mi,  Ephem.  Germ.  A.  n.  376.  F.  31.  It  growl 
both  in  the  EaJ}  and  JVeji  Indies.  We  have  tltc 
Benjamin  from  the  Pbilippine  lflands,  from  Siam 
and  Sumatra. 

We 
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Wc  have  three  Kinds  of  Benjamin  in  the  Shops ; 
the  Amygdahides,  which  is  reddifh,  with  white 
Specks  ;  the  Grey,  and  the  Black  :  The  firft  wc 
have  from  Siam,  the  ftcond  from  "Java  and  Su- 
matra, and  the  Lft  from  Sumatra  only. 

There  is  befide  this  Difference  in  that  from  the 
fame  Tree  ;  that  Part  of  it  is  white  and  yellow, 
and  jjerfeclly  fine,  and  Part  brownifh,  dark  and 
dirty. 

Benjamin  was  unknown  to  the  antient  Greeks 
and  Arabians  ;  and  there  were  many  Difputcs 
among  the  later  Writers  about  the  Tree  that  pro- 
duced it,  before  the  Truth  was  known.] 
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1 6.  Of  Calamite  Storax. 


15.  Of  Red  Storax. 

TH  E  Red  Storax,  or  Frankincenfe, 
........  of  the  Jews,  which  is  very  com- 

mon among  us,  is  a  Rofm,  ifTuing  from 
the  Trunk  and  thick  Branches  of  a  Tree  that  is 
of  no  great  Height,  but  whofc  Leaves  refemble 
thofe  of  the  Quince  Tree,  only  that  they  are 
fmaller,  and  the  Fruit  is  of  the  Bignefs  of  a  Fil- 
bert, in  which  is  contain'd  a  white  Kernel  that 
is  oily,  and  of  a  Smell  entirely  like  the  Storax  ; 
and  as  the  Storax  is  fometimes  found  in  Pieces  in 
the  Shells  of  this  Fruit  where  it  has  accident J!y 

St  in,  it  gives  Occafion  to  fcveral  to  believe  that 
:  Storax  runs  from  thefe  Nuts. 
This  Gum  is  brought  us  by  the  Way  of  Mar- 
ftilles,  from  fcveral  Parts  of  Syria  and  the  Levant, 
where  thofe  Trees  grow  plentifully.  Chufe  that 
which  is  in  Lumps  or  Clots,  of  a  red  Colour,  with 
fome  fmall  whitifh  Lumps  intcrfperfed,  fwcet,  and 
of  a  fragrant  Smell  ;  but  rejccl  that  which  is  dry, 
black,  B  ranny,  or  foul,  and  fmells  like  the  Li- 
quid Storax  ;  as  alfo  rcfufe  the  Storax  in  the  Cake 
«<r  Roll,  which  is  a  Compofition  of  Liquid  Storax, 
and  abundance  of  other  Drugs  of  little  Worth  ; 
as  alfo  that  which  is  in  Duft,  being  little  clfe  but 
the  Saw-Duft  of  the  Wood.  C.  Bauhinus  fays, 
the  Tree  which  produces  it  is  about  the  Bignefs  of 
the  Olive  Tree,  and  grows  in  the  Woods  of  Pro- 
vence in  France,  between  St.  Afagdalen  and  Tcu- 
hn  :  In  its  Trunk,  Bark  and  Leaves,  it  rcfembbs 
the  Quince  Tree.  The  Flowers  grow  upon  fmall 
Twigs,  being  not  much  unlike  the  Flowers  of  the 
Orange  Tree  ;  but  {ingle  leav'd,  having  their 
lower  Part  fiftulous,  and  their  upper  Part  ftarr'd 
like  a  hollow  Cup,  and  BcU-faihion'd,  containing 
a  round  globous  Pointal,  that  partes  away  into  a 
Fruit  of  the  Bignefs  and  Shape  of  a  Filbert  Nut, 
being  thick  and  pulpy  ;  at  firft  of  a  fweetifh  Tafte, 
but  afterwards  turning  bitterifh,  in  which  is  con- 
tain'd a  Stone  that  is  very  hard,  including  a  white 
Kernel.  « 


THE  Calamite  Storax,  or  that  in  Tear  or 
Grains,  which  we  have  from  Marfeilles  or 
Holland,  is  a  reddifh  Mafs,  foil  of  white  Grains 
or  Bits,  and  fometimes  they  are  feparatc,  that  is 
to  fay,  it  is  all  in  Tears,  wh;  :c  within  and  reddifh 
without,  of  a  middling  Covfiftcnce,  and  of  a 
fwcet  fragrant  Smell,  almost  ike  Balfam  of  Peru. 
Chufe  fuch  as  is  in  fcparate  Tears  or  fmall  Pieces, 
and  the  dricft  and  leaft  flicking  to  the  Fingers  that 
mav  be. 

Storax  Calamita  is  of  a  rcfinous  Subftance,  fat, 
cLmmy,  foft  in  handling,  of  a  fragrant  Smell, 
and  a  reddifh  Colour  :  The  beft  is  that  which  is 
in  Grains,  and  with  fome  white  Fragments  in  it, 
or  ycllowifh,  with  a  very  fweet  Scent,  and  that 
yields  like  Honey  when  foftcn'd.  That  is  worie 
which  is  mix'd  with  Bran,  but  that  which  is  mix'd 
with  Saw-duft,  or  is  black  and  mouldy,  or  with- 
out Scent,  is  worft  of  all,  and  naught.  Mat- 
tbiolus  fays,  it  is  a  concreted  Roftn  from  a  Tree, 
dry  and  fwcet,  and  is  called  Storax  Calamita, 
from  the  Calami,  or  Canes,  in  which  it  was  ufed 
to  be  brought  from  Pantphyl'a. 

Mr.  Cbaras  fays,  he  believes  that  the  Storax 
which  is  brought  to  us,  and  which  they  pretend 
to  bring  out  of  the  Ea/f,  is  not  the  true  Storax, 
but  a  Compofition  :  T  he  high  Price  at  which  it 
has  been  fold  for  thefe  many  Years,  has  encou- 
raged the  Villainy  of  thofe  Cheats,  and  the  Trials 
which  he  had  made  thereof  had  convinced  him. 
It  cannot,  however,  fays  he,  be  counterfeited 
with  Galbanum  or  Ammcniacum,  becaufe  of  their 
ftrons;  Scent,  whereas  Storax  is  very  pleafing  and 
odoriferous;  but  doubtlefs,  it  may  be  adulterated 
with  the  white  Tears  of  Benjamin,  or  fome  rcfi- 
nous Gum  without  Scent,  or  which  may  be  eafi- 
ly  out-fcented  by  the  Storax  :  To  which  Purpofe, 
continues  he,  I  have  thought  fit  to  publifli  what  I 
have  experimented,  viz.  That  having  Storax  in 
Teaii  by  me,  whofc  Smell, Tafte,  Colour,  Form, 
and  Body,  were  fuch  as  arc  required  in  the  true 
Storax,  I  undertook  to  foftcn  one  Tear  in  my 
Hand,  intending  to  incorporate  it  afterwards  with 
other  Drugs  of  a  like  Subftance :  I  was  allonifh'd 
when  I  found  all  the  good  Scent  of  the  Storax  to 
be  loft  in  my  Hand,  and  die  fame  Tear  not  fit  to 
impart  any  Scent  or  Virtue  to  the  aromatick  Bal- 
fam  I  was  making  :  Therefore,  trailing  neither 
to  the  Storax  made  up  like  Bowls,  which  is  en- 
crcafed  with  Liquid  Storax,  nor  to  the  other  full 
of  Saw-duft,  which  is  fold  in  the  Shops  ;  I  chofe 
a  Storax  of  a  very  delicious  and  fragrant  Scent,  full 
of  Grains  or  little  Tears,  and  free  from  Dirt,  out 
of  which  I  extracted  the  Gum  thus  :  Take  of  this 

Storax 
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Storax  eight  Ounce?  ;  put  it  into  a  Pipkin  with 
a  Pint  or"  White* Wine  ;  p'acc  it  over  the  Fire, 
anJ  flit  the  Whole  gently  with  &  Spatula,  'till  it  is 
fufhcicntly  diffolv'd  ;  put  it  out  immediately  hot 
in  a  ilrong  Bag,  tic  it  hard  jail  above  the  Gum, 
an  I  prefs  it  nut  between  two  hot  Pb.tr-s  ;  lo  will 
you  have  ab->ut  two  Ounces  of  pure  Gum,  both 
fair  and  fragrant,  and  every  way  exceeding  all  the 
Sorts  of  Stor.ix  in  Tears. 

It  i;  emoilicnt,  digefHve,  ccphalick,  ncurotick 
and  peJtoral ;  cure?  Coughs,  Catarrhs,  Hoaifc- 
nefs,  Hcavinrfs,  Barrennefs,  and  Hardnefa  of  die 
Womb:  Taken  with  Turpentine  as  a  Pill,  it 
opens  the  BUI, ,  and,  after  an  cxcJIc  t  Manner, 
cafes  the  Pains  of  the  Mone,  and  takes  away  all 
Obflructions  of  Urine  by  Sand,  Gravel,  Lfc. 
Outwardly  it  is  vulnerary,  difcuffes  Tnmf.urs, 
cafes  all  Sorts  of  Pains  and  Ache',  and  (lops  Ca- 
tarrhs, ufed  as  a  Fume.  The  Tincture  of  Sto- 
rax has  all  the  Virtues  of  the  Gum,  ftopi  G;- 
norrheas,  arid  i«  faid  to  be  a  Spccifick  acair.il 
Barrennefs  in  Women :  It  is  a  Cor  iial  againll 
fainting  Fits,  and  alio  g>od  in  Difcafcs  of  the 
Head,  Brain  and  Nerves.  The  Pills  made  up 
with  this  Gum  and  Chio  Turpen.ine  have  all  the 
Virtues  of  the  Gum,  nVp  Gkctin^s  in  Men  and 
Women,  cafe  Pain  in  making  Water,  and  re- 
move all  Obflruclions  of  Urine.  Dole  from  a 
Dram  to  two  Drams.  There  is  an  acid  Spirit 
drawn  from  it,  that  is  aperitive  and  very  pene- 
trating, and  the  yellow  Oil  is  good  agauiA  Palfies, 
Numbnefs,  Convulftons,  is'c.  either  inwardly 
taken  to  three  or  four  Drops,  or  outwardly  ap- 
plied to  the  Part  affected.  The  red  Balfam  made 
of  the  Storax  has  the  fame  Virtues,  but  is  not  fo 
fubtil  and  pure,  and  fo  is  fcldom  given  inwardly. 

17.  Of  Liquid  Storax. 

THE  Liquid  Storax  is  a  t'  ick  vif- 
cous  Matter,  of  the  Coflfi  fcr.ee  of 
Balfam.  It  is  compofed  of  four  Ingre- 
dients ;  which  arc,  Storax,  the  raw  Pine-tree 
Pitch,  calPd  white  Inccnfe,  Oil  and  Wine,  beat 
up  in  Water  to  the  Confiflcnce  of  an  Ointment, 
of  a  greyifh  Colour  like  Potters  Clay.  Chufe 
your  Liquid  Storax  as  grey  as  mav  be,  that  has 
the  Storax  Smell,  of  a  good  Confidence,  and  ss 
little  of  Filth  and  Dirt  as  may  be  :  Its  Ufc  is  in 
Surgery,  cfpcci.dly  for  an  Ointment  that  bears  its 
Name,  and  is  much  ufed  in  the  Hofphals,  cfpe* 
cially  Hotel  Dint  in  Paris,  where  it  fcrvis  them 
very  fuccefsfully  in  the  Cure  <  f  the  Scurvy, 
Wounds  and  Gangrene:  The  Perfumers  ufe  it 
but  feldom,  if  thev  can  get  the  o:hcr  Storax. 

It  is  a  fat  Balfam-like  Subllance,  much  thicker 
than  Venice  Turpuitinc,  of  a  frong  Smell  and  of 
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a  whitifh  Colour,  which  is  kept  in  Water  bc- 
caufe  of  its  Clammmefs  :  It  is  brought  to  vi 
from  the  Streigbti  ;  tin?  this  Strvv  differs  much 
from  the  orher,  is  apparent.  Mclthiolns,  Diofco- 
riies  and  Batibimfs,  arc  of  Opinion  it  is  theCom- 
pofttion  before  defcrib'd  ;  but  SeTaftt  will  have  it 
to  be  an  Exudation  fmm  th?  Kernels  or  Fruit  of 
the  Tree  :  Avlcnnt  will  have  it  from  the  JVirk  ; 
and  Gerard  a  Licuor,  or  Gum,  that  falls  ;r  :u 
the  Storax-Trec-,  and  wil!  never  be  hard  :  Parkit- 
f.n  frith,  that  none  of  the  Ancients  have  p-.i.L- 
Mention  of  any  fuch  Thing,  and  fays,  it  is  af» 
furcdlv  loinc  other  Thing,  of  which,  as  vet,  we 
have  no  Knowledge  ;  hut  whether  wc  know  the 
Original  of  it  or  no,  it  is  left  Matter,  fince 
wc  know  rhe  Thing,  and,  by  manifold  Trials,, 
the  medicinal  Ufts  thereof.  Inwardly  taken 
it  opens  Oblrruclirms ,  dilcufies  Wind,  expels 
Vapours,  Kips  Hyfterick  Fits,  cafes  the  Cho- 
lick,  and  provokes  Urine.  Dofc  from  half  a 
Dram  to  a  Dram,  in  Fills  or  a  Bolus.  Out- 
wardly ,  it  is  good  againft  Sciatica,  Pa] fy, 
Contraction  of  the  Joints  and  Nerves,  Bruifes, 
Wounds,  Ulcers,  lie.  made  into  a  Balfam,  or 
Plaiftcr. 

18.  Of  Paftilcs. 

TH  E  Pafliles  for  burning  arc  a  Com- 
poftti  >n  of  Benjamin  and  Storax,  Pomtt. 
diflblvcd  together  over  a  fmall  Fire  as 
quick  as  may  be  :  Thc-y  arc  form'd  into  Tables  of 
what  Sliape  you  pleafe,  and  arc  in  Goodncfs  ac- 
cording to  the  Materials  of  which  thev  arc  made  ; 
fome  add  to  thern  Muflt,  Civet  and  Ambcrgreaf*. 
In  fliort,  they  arc  made  ri<  her  and  me.-ner,  as 
the  Mak:r  will  afford  ;  but  the  more  ufual  Ad- 
ditions arc  Liquid  Storax,  Rhodium  and  Labda- 
num  ;  and  to  make  them  black  thev  feldom  ufe  any 
thing  ell'e  than  Charcoal  :   M.  Claras  mentions 
three  Soits,  which  may  be  feund  in  his  Book  of 
Chvmiftiy,  Page  1057,  where  he  calls  the m  T10- 
chifii  Odcrati  vel  Avicula  Cyprea. 

tg.  Of  Virgin  Milk, 

BESIDES  the  Virgin  Milk  made 
with  L\tharge,  we  make  another  Psmct. 
from  Tincture  ot  Benjamin  and  Storax^ 
which  is  what  the  Surgeons  and  Barbers  ufc,  by 
reaf.  n  of  its  pleafant  Smell.    The  Tincture  of 
Benjamin  and  Storax  is  call'd  Virgin  \li!k  Tinc- 
ture ;   becsufe  when  ic  is  put  into  Water  it  will 
turn  it  white  as  Milk.    Thole  who  would  have 
their  Virgin  Miik  fine  ufe  the  dry  Balfam  of  Peru 
in  Shells,  an!  Sttrex  in  Tears;  to  wh'ch  they 
adJ  Muik,  Civet  and  AniuTgrcifc    Some  who 
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value  not  the  Smell  add  Myrrh,  becaufe  good  for 
taking  away  red  Spots  in  the  Skin.  This  Tinc- 
ture ought  to  h;  very  fine,  red,  clear,  and  very 
fragrant,  fmdiing  the  leaft  of  the  Spirit  of  Wine 
that  is  poffible. 

Styrax,  or  Sforax,  is  a  fragrant  rc- 
Ltmery.  finous  Gum,  whereof  there  are  three 
#  Sorts  :  The  firft  is  call'd  Styrax  ruber, 
or  the  Red  Storax  ;  and  by  fome  Thus  Jud<eerum, 
the  Jewijh  Frahkintenfe,  becaufe  they  believed  it 
was  the  Frankincmfe  which  the  Magi  carry'd  to 
the  Saviour  of  the  World.  This  Gum  is  in  the 
Mafs  reddifh  or  yellow,  which  they  draw  by  In- 
cilion  from  a  Tree  of  a  moderate  Height,  call'd 
Styrax  Arbor  by  Gerard  and  Ray,  and  Styrax  folia 
Mali  Cstonei,  by  C.  Bauhinus  and  Tournefcrt. 
This  Tree  is  like  that  of  the  Quince,  but  the 
Leaves  are  much  fmaller,  oblongiih,  firm,  green 
on  the  upper  Side,  and  whitifh  underneath,  and 
downy.  The  Flowers  grow  upon  the  Branches, 
collected  feveral  together;  each  of  which,  ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Tournefort,  •*  a  Funnel  open  at 
the  Top,  and  cut  into  feveral  Parts,  dtfpofed 
round,  that  makes  a  largcd  jagged  Cup  of  feveral 
Points :  When  the  Flower  is  gone  there  appears 
the  Fruit,  of  about  the  Size  of  a  Filbert,  that  is 
white  and  covcr'd  with  a  flefhy  Rind,  the  Tafte  . 
fomething  bitterifli ;  and  under  this  Rind,  or 
Shell,  are  two  or  three  hard  ftrong  Kernels-,  full 
of  a  fort  oily  Seed,  that  has  a  SmelFlike  the  Gum 
of  Storaxy  and  an  unpleafant  Tafte  :  The  Gum 
ought  to  be  chofen  neat,  foft>  fat,  of  a  fweet 
plcafant  aromatick  Smell,  and  not  too  dry  :  It  is 
fometimes  foil  of  the  Saw-duft  of  the  Wood  of 
this  Tree,  and  other  Impurities. 

The  fecond  Sort  of  Storax  is  nam'd  Calamita, 
becaufe  it  is  often  brought  in  Reeds  to  prcfervc  its 
Beauty  and  Smell  :  Sometimes  it  is  brought  us  in 
rcddilh  Lumps,  full  of  white  Specks  ;  fometimes 
in  feparate  Tears,  which,  if  fine,  you  ought  to 
chufe,  or  clfe  fuch  as  come  in  clean  final!  Bits, 
tSat  are  reddifh  without  and  white  within,  and 
that  fmell  like  the  Balfam  of  Peru :  Thefe  two 
Sorts  contain  a  good  deal  of  Oil  and  fome  vola- 
tile Salt,  are  proper  to  ftrcngthen  and  refrefh  the 
Brain,  Nerves  and  Stomach,  refift  malignant  Hu- 
mours, and  mollify  the  Hardnefs  of  die  Spleen, 
Glands,  Uc  The  third  Sort  is  Liquid  Storax, 
which  is  an  oily,  vifcous,  grofs  Matter,  having 
the  Confidence  of  a  thick  Balfam,  being  made  up 
of  feveral  Bodlei  incorporated  together  ;  and  is 
emollient  and  very  rcfolutive,  and  revives  the 
Brain  by  its  Smell ;  but  is  fcldom  apply'd  other- 
wife  than  externally. 

[The  Storax-Tree  is  the  Styrax  Arbor.  J.  B. 
I.  34.1.  Rai.  Hift.  2.  1680.  Styrax  Arbor  vul- 
garis. Park.  1530.  Styrax  fclie  mali  Cetonei. 
C.  B.  Pin.  452. 


There  are  two  Sort*  of  iht  Dry  Sttrax,  the 
Catamita  and  die  Rubra,  thefe  arc  both  the  fame 
Gum,  but  different  in  Purity;  tbcCalamita  is  that 
in  Grains,  and  the  Rubra  that  in  the  Lump. 

The  true  Liquid  Storax  is  a  reddifh  brown  Sub- 
ftan^e,  of  the  Confidence  of  common  Turpentine 
and  of  a  ftronp  Smell,  made  fr  »m  the  Bark  of  the 
fameTrce  which  produces  the  other  Storax  ;  but  this 
is  no  where  to  be  found  among  us  at  pre  li  nt ;  what 
is  now  fold  under  that  Name  is  a  Bird-lime  made 
with  the  Bark  of  the  Indian  Roja  Maths,  boil'd 
in  Sea  Water  ;  and  even  that  we  can  fcldom  meet 
with,  the  Mixture  defcrib'd  by  Pomtt  being  gene- 
rally fold  inftcad  of  it.  J 
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20.  Of  the  Abyfline  Myrrh. 

YR  R  H  is  a  rcftnous  Gum  that 
n  from  a  little  Shrub  that  is 
very  thorny,  by  Incifions  that  are  made 
into  it,  in  clear  tranfparcnt  Tears  of  a  white  Co- 
lour, that  in  growing  older  become  of  a  dtcp 
Reddifh.  Thefe  fmall  Trees,  whofe  Leaves  conic 
neareft  in  Likenefs  to  the  Elm,  grow  plentifully 
in  Happy  Arabia,  Egypt  and  Africa,  efpccially 
among  the  Troglodytes,  from  whence  it  derives  its- 
Name,  as  well  as  that  from  Abyjfmt ;  becaufe  they 
gather  a  great  deal  in  the  Kingdom  of  the  Abyf- 
ftnes,  or  Prejler  John's  Dominions.  Chufe  the 
fineft  Tears,  of  a  golden  yellow  Colour,  clear 
and  tranfparcnt,  brittle,  light,  bitter  to  the 
Tafte,  of  a  ftrong  agreeable  Smell  :  And  thus 
chofen,  it  is  the  true  Myrrh,  or  Stafte  in  Tears. 

They  ought  to  be  undeceived  who  believe,  ac- 
cording to  what  a  late  Author  has  advanced,  that 
all  the  Myrrh  the  Druggifts  fell  has  not  the  rcqui- 
fitc  Qualities  it  fhould  have  ;  as  for  the  little 
the  Apothecaries  fell,  it  is  not  worth  (peaking  of) 
befide,  that  what  they  fell  they  firft  buy  oi  the 
Druggifts.  However,  as  wc  cannot  always  find 
Myrrh  Co  perfectly  fine  as  wc  could  wifh,  we  muft 
be  fatsfy'd  if  wc  get  that  in  fmall  Lumps,  or  large 
red  Tcari,  clear  and  tranfparcnt,  that  when  broke 
has  little  white  Spots  in  it :  This  is  brought  out  of 
Turiy  and  /Ethiopia,  from  whence  comes  the  heft 
Kind,  being  of  a  bright  yellowifb,  or  red  Co- 
lour, fomewhat  clear,  brittle,  of  a  biting  and 
very  bitter  Tafte,  a  ftrong  Smell,  fat,  rdmous, 
and  mark'd  within  with  white  Specks :  It  is 
either  firm  and  folid,  which  is  properly  call'd 
Aiyrrha  ;  or  liquid,  which,  according  to  Diojco- 
rides,  is  cali'd  Statle,  which  is  fo  gathcr'd  from 
the  Tree  without  Force. 

There  is  prepared  from  it  an  Extract,  an  Oil 
or  Liquor  of  Myrrh,  Troches,  and  an  Oil  by 
Difti'lation  :  As  to  the  Liquor,  Lemery  fays  it  is 
die  true  foluble  Part  of  the  Myrrh ,  muiften*d 

B  b  with 
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•with  the  Humidity  of  the  Whites  of  Eggs,  and  known  to  us  by  that  Name  J  but  this  is  a  Matter 

•the  moift  Places  in  which  it  is  made,  which  is  ge-  too  difficult  to  decide  here. 

Dcrally  a  Cellar  ;  and  in  his  Opinion  this  is  the  [The  Tree  which  produces  the  Myrrh  is  yet 

beft  Oil  yet  invented  ;  for  if  it  be  drawn  by  Spirit  unknown  in  Europe,  and  Fucbjius  and  many  others 

of  Wine  or  Diftillation  in  a  Retort,  it  is  fo  tor-  are  of  Opinion,  that  what  we  fee  under  the  Name 

rifled  that  it  lofes  its  beft  Parts  ;  whereas  per  De-  of  that  Drug  was  not  the  Myrrh  of  the  Anticnts, 

liquium,  what  volatile  Parts  this  Gum  contains  but  that  what  we  now  call  Benjamin  agrees  much 


are  preferred  in  their  natural  Being,  the  Humi- 
dity joyn'd  to  it  not  being  able  to  alter  its  Na- 
ture. 

Myrrh  opens  and  removes  all  Obftruclions  of 
the  Bowels,  provokes  the  Courfes,  and  removes 
all,  or  moll  Diftcmpcrs  incident  to  the  Womb  ; 
being  givui  in  a  Bole,  Electuary  or  Powder,  from 
fix  Grains  to  twenty.  Static  is  that  liquid  Part 
■which  is  found  in  the  Centre  or  Middle  of  the 
Lumps  or  Clots  of  Myrrh,  when  they  arc  frefh 
and  new,  or  fquccz'd  from  the  Myrrh,  as  Diaf- 
eiridcs  teaches.  Bcfides  its  opening  and  anti-hyfte- 
rick  Faculty,  it  is  likewifc  ufed  with  Succefs  in  a 

Quinfey,  Hoarfenefs,  Cough,  Plcurify,  Fluxes  of   np  HE  Staele,  or  Liquid  Myrrh,  is 


better  than  it  with  their  Dcfcription  of  the  Myrrh. 

The  moft  probable  Conjecture  in  regard  to  the 
Myrrh  offer'd  by  the  Magi  to  our  Saviour  is, 
that  it  was  an  oily  Liquor  found  in  the  Body  of 
the  Myrrh-Tree,  as  we  have  fomc  Sort  of  Men- 
tion of  fuch  a  Subfrancc  in  fome  old  Authors, 
who  fpeak  of  it  as  very  precious,  and  an  Ingre- 
dient in  the  richeft  Perfumes.] 


21.  Of  the  Myrrha  Stacte,  or  Liquid 
Myrrh. 


the  Belly,  and  Quartan  Agues :  Outwardly,  in 
Wounds,  Tumours,  Gangrenes  and  rotten  Bones  : 
It  attenuates,  difcufles  and  refifts  Putrefaction. 
Myrrh  has  given  a  Name  to  the  Troches  of 
Myrrh  :  It  is  alfo  ufed  in  Venice  Treacle,  in  the 
Confection  of  Hyacinth,   Pills  of  Agarick,  the 


that  which  was  prefentcd  to  our 
Lord  and  Saviour  by  the  A1agi,  or  wife 
Men,  and  which  the  Ancients  call  Staclen,  or 
Myrrha  Staele  vel  Elecla,  whofe  Scent  was  very 
grateful  ;  as  is  obferv'd  in  the  third  Lcflbn  of  the 
Office  of  the  Virgin,  where  it  is  faid  in  exprefs 


Divine  Plaifter,  in  Oxycrcceum,  and  many  other    Words,  S£uaft  Myrrha  elecla  dedi  fuavitatem 


Compofitions. 

Myrrha,  or  Myrrh,  is  a  refinous 
Lemery.  Gum,  that  flows  by  cutting  a  thorny 
Tree  that  grows  in  Arabia  Felix, 
Egypt  and  AZthiopia,  in  the  Abyjfmet  Country, 
and  amongft  the  Troglodytes  ;  for  which  Reafon 
the  beft  is  call'd  Afyrrha  Troglodytica.  It  ought 
to  be  frefb,  in  fine  dear  Tears,  light,  of  a  golden 
Yellow,  or  reddifh  Colour,  having  little  white 
Specks  within,  like  thofe  upon  the  Nails,  of  a  fat 
Subftancc,  a  ftrong  Smell,  and  not  very  plcafant, 
the  Tafte  bitter  and  acrid  ;  but  as  this  Gum  fo 
chofen  is  rare,  it  ought  to  be  rcferv'd  for  internal 
Ufcs,  and  the  common  may  ferve  for  Plaifters, 
Ointments,  lit.  It  is  aperitive  by  Urine,  and 
a  little  aftringent  by  Stool,  provokes  the  Courfes, 
and  haflens  the  Birth,  is  an  excellent  Vulnerary 
and  proper  in  Ruptures,  both  internally  and  ex- 
ternally apply'd.  The  Myrrh  which  the  wife 
Men  of  the  Eaft  prefentcd  to  our  Saviour,  was 
likely  a  Drug  different  from  ours;  for  it  is  rc- 
prcfentcd  to  us  as  a  very  precious  aromatick  Per- 
fume, inftead  of  which  our  Myrrh  is  common, 
and  has  neither  Tafte  nor  Smell  that  is  agreeable. 
Se  me  hold  that  it  was  the  Staele,  of  which  I  fhall 
treat  in  its  Order;  others  will  have  it  to  be  the 
Sttrax  ;  others  again  pretend  that  it  was  a  very 
fcarce  and  fragrant  Gum,  or  Balfam,  v/h'ch  had 
thtn  the  Name  of  Myrrh,  and  wliich  is  now  un- 


edoris.  It  was  a  fat  unctuous  Liquor,  which  is 
met  with  in  Myrrh  newly  fallen  from  the  Tree, 
as  alfo  that  which  falls  from  young  Trees,  with- 
out Incifion.  But  as  at  prefent  this  precious 
Mcrchandife,  or  Commodity,  is  altogether  un- 
known to  us,  feveral  Perfons  have  invented  an 
artificial  Staele,  by  diflblving  Myrrh  in  Oil, 
which  they  call  Staele  Unguent.  Others  make 
it  thicker,  and  give  it  the  Name  of  Artificial 
Staele. 

Staele,  Staclen,  Myrrha  Staele,  or 
Liquid  Myrrh,  is  a  Kind  of  Balfam,  or  Lemery. 
gummy  Liquor,  that  is  of  a  fragrant 
Smell,  and  collected  from  under  >oung  Trees 
that  produce  Myrrh,  and  which  drops  fiom  them 
•without  cutting.  The  Ancients  preferv'd  this 
Drug  as  a  precious  Balfam,  and  believed,  with 
juft  Reafon,  that  it  was  that  Kind  of  Myrrh 
fpokc  of  in  the  Gofpc!,  and  which  the  Magi 
brought  to  the  Saviour  of  the  World  at  Bethle- 
hem, with  Gold  and  Frankincenfe.  This  has 
the  fame  Virtues  with  the  other  Myrrh,  but  is 
more  efficacious  ;  though  the  Staele  that  we  have 
brought  us  by  the  Merchants  is  oftentimes  arti- 
ficial, being  made  by  diflblving  Myrrh  in  OJ, 
and  mixing  a  little  Wax  with  it,  to  give  it  a 
Confidence. 

[The  true  Staele,  according  to  Diofcoridet,  was 
no  other  than  a  liquid  Myrrh,,  either  prefs'd  out 
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of  the  common  Myrrh  a  Iiule  moiftcn'd,  as 
he  wjs  of  Opinion;  or,  according  to  Pliny  y 
flowing  naturally  from  the  Myrrh  Tree  without 
Incifion.  It  is  the  common  Opinion  that  this  was 
the  Myrrh  offcr'd  to  our  Saviour  ;  but  I  cannot 
conceive  how  any  Preparation  of  M\rrh,  by  Ex- 
preffion,  could  be  fo  precious  or  fo  excellent  as 
that«mu{r  have  been  ;  and  if  it  was  only  the  fpon- 
taneous  Flowing?  of  the  Tree  I  cannot  but  think 
we  fhould  certainly  have  been  better  acquainted 
with  it  by  this  Time,  as  naturally,  among  the 
Qiiantity  of  Myrrh  wc  receive,  wc  fhould  at  one 
Time  or  other  have  fecm  fomc  of  it.  J 

22.  0/  Afla  Foctida. 
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A  S  SA  Faetitla  is  a  Gum  that  flows, 
during  the  Heats,  from  the  Trunk 
of  a  fmall  Shrub,  whofc  Leaves  are  like 
Rue,  that  grows  plentifully  in  the  Indies,  cfpe- 
cially  about  the  City  of  Utar,  where  it  iscall'd 
Hingt.  It  alfo  comes  from  Perjia,  Ajfyria  and 
Libya.  The  Natives  of  the  Place  cut  the  Trees 
juftat  the  Roots,  from  whence  runs  a  white  Gum, 
inclining  to  Red,  of  a  very  (linking  Smell  ;  for 
which  Reafon  the  Germans  call  it  Stercus  Diaboli, 
or  Devils  Dung. 

Chufc  the  Ajfa  Fatida  in  Clots,  or  Lumps, 
full  of  white  Tears,  dry,  and  which  being  frefh 
cut,  will  be  of  a  ycllowifh  White,  that  in  a  little 
Time  after  changes  into  a  fine  Red,  tending  to  a 
Violet  Colour,  and  whofc  Smell  may  be  born 
with ;  and  meddle  not  with  that  which  is  fat,  nafty, 
full  of  Dirt  and  Rufhes  that  come  along  with  it. 
Likcwife  rejeel  fuch  as  is  black,  and  offucha  dif- 
ai;recable  Smell  as  is  fcarcc  poflible  to  bear: 
This  Drug  is  of  great  Importance  in  Medicine, 
and  much  ufed  by  Farriers  as  well  as  the  Phyfi- 
ci?ji>. 

There  arc  Lvcral  other  Names  that  Ajfa  Fcc- 
tida  goes  bv  ;  as  the  Syrian  Juice,  or  Liquor,  the 
Afriian,  Per/fas,  (Jc.  The  greateft  Part  of  it 
that  comes  to  France  is  brought  from  London^ 
from  whence  it  is  brought  in  large  Earthen  Vcfiils, 
like  tbofe  in  which  wc  have  Oil  of  Turpentine 
brought  Ub  fomctimes  from  Pnvence.  They  have 
f  ;c!i  vaft  Quantities  of  AJJ'a  F.vtida  fomctimes  in 
Leiden,  as  well  as  other  Drugs,  that  they  have 
grer.t  Warchoufes  fdl'd  with  thefe  Kinds  of  Com- 
modities. 

VUc  AJja  Fatida  in  Tears  is  much  finer  and 
fitter  for  internal  Ul'e  thnn  that  in  the  Lump. 

AJja  Fatida  is  a  Gum  in  great  ycl- 
Ltnury,   low  Clots,  of  a  ftrong  unpleafant  Smell, 
that  drops  out  of  the  Trunk  of  a  Shrub 
whofc  Leaves  have  a  great  Rcfcnibluncc  to  thofe 


of  Rue  :  But  Eon  jffurrs  us,  that  it  is  prcfVd  out 
of  t!ic  Roots  of  a  ceitain  Phr.t  growing  in  the 
Kingdom  of  Ptrjia,  not  f.tr  from  the  Sea-Coall  : 
And  that  there  are  two  Kind*  of  tin';  Plant,  the 
firft  being  a  Sort  of  a  Shrub,  bcaiing  Twigs  and 
Brandies  very  much  refembling  the  Willow,  or 
Oi.cr  :    The  Ajfa  Fartida,    fays  he,  is  prefied 
out  of  the  Chives,  or  Flowers,  of  this  Plant,  be- 
ing cut  fmall  and  bruifed,   which  afterwards  is 
dry'd  and  hardenU    The  fecond  Kind  of  Ajfa 
Faetida  is  prefied  out  of  the  Roots  of  a  Plant  that 
fends  forth  very  thick  and  (linking  Stalks,  baring 
Leaves  like  thofe  of  Spurge.    That  of  the  Shops 
is  a  rcddifhGum,  confuting  ofwhitilfi,  and  fomc- 
times Carnation  and  Violet  colour'd  Dro{y,  be- 
ing of  a  bitter  biting  Tafle,  and  a  ftrong,  vehe- 
ment rank  Smell,  like  Garlick  or  Leeks  ;  that  is 
the  beft  which  is  brought  out  of  the  Eaftern  Part  :, 
in  clear,  pure,  t  ran  {parent  Drops :  It  is  adulte- 
rated with  Sagapenum.    This  Gum  is  cephalick, 
fplenctxk,  hyuerick  and  vulnerary;  but  chiefly 
ufed   in   Obftructions   and  Suffocation  of  tiic 
Womb,  Obstructions  of  the  Liver,  Spleen  ?.nd 
Lungs.    It  has  been  found  a  Spccifick  in  the  Epi- 
Icpfy,  Vertigo,  Lethargy,  and  other  Difeafes  of 
the  Head.    Dofe-  from  half  a  Scruple  to  a  Dram, 
in  Pills  or  othcrwil'c. 

This  Gum  will  diflblvc  in  Water,  Vinegar  or 
Wine,  and  therefore  confifts  moft  of  aqueous 
Parts,  and  has  very  little  of  Rofin  in  it  ;  for 
which  Reafon  it  is  not  fo  often  ufed  with  Spirit 
of  Wine  as  with  aqueous  Mcnftruums.  Schroder 
fays,  if  any  be  troubled  with  the  Epilepfy  he 
ought  prefently  to  fit  with  his  IIe*ad  over  the 
Fumes  of  Ajfa  Fxtida  ;  but  it  is  generally  takcu 
inwardly  in  Pills  or  Tincture. 

[The  Plant  which  produces  the  Ajfa  Fatida  is 
the  Ajfa  Fxtida  Difgunenfis  Hingifch,  Umhelli' 
fera  Lrjijlico  AJfnis,  Jnjlar  Pa:oniic  ramojns  caule 
plena,    maxima  femine  foliacea,    nudo,  folitarit 
BranchaUrfma:  vd  Paflinachte fundi Radicc  Afant 
fxtidatn  Judente.    Kemp.  Ama?n.  Exot.  535, 

Fig-  S3^-  Altith  feu  Afrfa-tida,  Javanis  & 

Malaiis  Hin.  Dicta  Bout.  41.  The  Ajfa  Far' 
tida  flows  cither  fpontancoufly  or  by  Incifion, 
from  the  Root.  There  have  been  various  Opi- 
nions among  Authors  about  the  Plant  which  pro- 
duced this  Drug,  and  lever*!  different  Trees  ;md 
Plants  have  been  defcribed  as  yielding  it.  It  is  to 
Kempfer  that  wc  owe  the  'Knowledge  of  the 
Truth.  Many  have  doubled  whether  our  Ajfa 
Fatida  be  that  of  the  Ancients;  becaufc  they 
call'd  it  the  Fo  )d  of  the  Guds  ;  but  wc  now  find 
that  the  Per/ions,  Indians,  ami  other  Eajitm 
People,  cat  it  in  Sauces,  -nd  call  it  cxpreily  by 
that  Name.  The  Plant  which  produces  it  gtov/s 
plentifully  in  the  Province  of  Lahiry  ;n  the  Dojni- 
B  b  2  HUM*. 
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nions  of  the  Great  Mogul,  and  of  Chora  fan  in 
Perfia. ] 

23.  Of  Galbanum. 

GALBANUM  is  a  Gum  that 
flows  from  the  Root  of  a  Plant 
which  the  Botanifts  call  Ferula  Galbani- 
fera,  or  the  Fennel-Giant,  bearing  the  Galbanum, 
whofe  Leaves  are,  according  to  the  Figure  de- 
fcribed,  taken  from  the  Original  which  f  have  in 
my  Hands,  given  to  me  by  Mr.  Tournefort :  On 
the  Top  of  the  Stalks  grow  fiat  Seeds  of  the  Size 
and  Thicknefs  of  our  Lentils,  which  arc  frequent- 
ly found  among  the  common  Galbavum.  This 
Plant  flourifhes  in  Arabia  Fcclix,  Syria,  and 
throughout  India. 

Wc  have  two  Sorts  of  Galbanum  from  Mar- 
ftilles  ;  to  wit,  that  in  Tears  and  that  in  the  Mafs: 
The  firft  ought  to  be  chofen  in  fine  Drops,  yel- 
low within  and  of  a  golden  Colour  without,  bit- 
terifti  in  Tafte,  and  of  a  very  ftrong  Smell.  The 
other  Sort  in  the  Mafs  ought  to  be  chofen  dry, 
clean,  the  moft  furnifh'd  with  white  Tears,  and 
the  lcaft  fetid  that  is  pofliblc.  It  is  a  Drug  much 
ufed  in  Phyfick,  as  well  internally  as  externally. 

Galbanum  ought  to  be  chofen  fat,  inclining  to 
a  rcJdifti  Colour,  confiding  of  feveral  whitifh  and 
fhintng  Lumps  ;  it  will  not  diflblve  in  Oil,  but 
eafily  in  Water,  and  is  of  a  pungent  bitter  Tafte 
and  a  ftrong  Smell  :  It  powerfully  brings  down 
the  Courfcs,  cures  the  Suffocation  of  the  Womb, 
expels  the  After-Birth,  and  helps  to  fetch  away  a 
dead  Child.  The  Fumes  of  Galbanum  are  very 
prevalent  againft  Hyftcrick  Fits  or  Vapours,  and  is 
given  in  Subftancc  from  hah"  a  Scruple  to  half  a 
Dram.  A  Plaifter  made  of  Galbanum  is  very  pro- 
perly and  profitably  apply'd  to  the  Navel  in  Hyftc- 
rick Fits  or  Vapours  ;  or  elle  the  Navel  may  be 
anointed  with  the  Oil  in  the  fame  Cafes.  The 
Galbanrtum  of  Paracelfus  being  an  effectual  Me- 
dicine in  a  Palfy  and  Cholick,  is  prcpar'd  after  the 
following  Manner  :  T^ke  Galbanum  one  Pound, 
Oil  of  Turpentine  half  a  Pound,  Oil  of  Lavender 
two  Ounces,  diflblve  and  digeft  them  in  a  Retort, 
with  a  fufficient  Quantity  of  powder'd  Lime,  and 
keep  the  Liquor  for  Ufe.  Galbanum,  outwardly 
apply'd,  refolvcs  and  difcufles  Tumours,  upon 
which  Account  it  is  apply'd,  by  way  of  Plainer, 
to  venereal  Buboes,  and  helps  to  difcufc  all  Sorts 
of  fchirrous  Tumours. 

Galbanum  is  a  Gum  whereof  wc  have 
Leimry.    two  Sorts,  the  one  in  yellow  Tears,  or 
Drops,   of  a  ftronn  Flavour  and  un- 
pleafant  Smell,  of  a  bitter  Tafte  anJ  a  little  acrid. 
The  otlv.r  is  in  a  lan-c  fatty  and  glutinous  Mafs, 
full  of  Stalks  and  Drofs,  arid  of  a  very  ftinking 
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Odour.  Both  Sorts  flow  by  Incifion  from  th« 
Root  of  a  Kind  of  Fennel-Giant,  which  grows  in 
Arabia,  about  the  Height  of  a  Man  ;  the  Stalk  is 
thick  and  full  of  Pith,  the  Leaves  broad  and 
large,  refembling  thofe  of  Parfley  :  The  Flowers 
grow  in  Tufts,  or  Cluftcrs,  compofed  ufually  of 
nve  Leaves,  made  like  a  Rofe  at  the  End  of  the 
Cup  ;  when  the  Flower  is  gone  the  Cup  becomes 
a  Fruit,  confuting  of  two  very  large  Seeds,  that 
arc  oval,  flat,  and  thin,  like  thofe  wc  fee  come 
over  in  the  Galbanum. 

That  which  is  in  Drops,  yellow,  pure,  fat, 
heavy,  and  not  fticky,  yet  with  fome  Branches  or 
Bits  of  the  Ferula  in  it,  is  to  be  chofen,  which 
is  not  too  dry  or  moift,  and  flames  when  burnt. 
It  foftem,  diflbhes,  difcufles,  and  yet  cxtraels 
Things  forth  of  the  Flefh :  It  is  chiefly  ufed  ajrainft 
Vapours,  Fits  of  the  Mother,  and  Obftruciions 
of  Liver,  Spleen  and  Womb.  It  diflblvcs  Tu- 
mours and  Nodes,  gouty  Swellings  and  Pains, 
being  apply'd  Plaiftcrwife  to  the  Parts  afflidtrd. 

Galbanum  is  diflblv'd,  as  fome  other  Gums 
are,  in  any  Liquor,  as  Water,  Vinegar,  or 
Wine ;  diflblve  it  in  the  Liquor,  ftrain  and  inf- 
piflate,  and  it  is  what  is  call'd  Galbanum  Colatum  : 
Some  hang  it  in  a  Cloth  over  the  Vapour  of  a 
Bath,  and  fo  let  it  drop  out ;  but  others  put  it  into 
hot  Water,  and  caft  off"  the  Rubbifti  which  fwims 
at  the  Top.  Oil  of  Galbanum  is  made  by  a  Re- 
tort with  Vinegar;  the  Tin&urc  by  Spirit  of 
Wine  acuatcd  with  Spirit  of  Nitre. 

[Galbanum  is  a  Gum  Refin,  which  is  got  by 
Incifion  from  the  Ferula  fruticofa  fempcr  vircnst 
feliis  anifs,  Galbanifera  ex  qua  Galbanum  officina- 
rum.  Par.  Bat.  Prodr.  334.  Oreofeiinum  Afri- 
canum  Galbaniferum  frutefcens  Anifi folio.  Tourn. 
Inft.  319.  Oreofeiinum  Anifoidcs  Arborefctns  Li- 
gujlici  foliis  &  facie,  fore  luteo  Capitis  Bona  fpei. 
Brevn.  Prodr.  2.  79. 

There  are  two  other  Species  of  the  Ferula* 
which  alfo  yield  a  Galbanum  no  way  dtftinguifli- 
able  from  the  common  Kind,  thefe  arc  the  Ferula 
Africana  Galbanifera  frutefcens,  Myrrhidis  folio. 
C.  Commcl.  Hort.  Amft.  11.  pag.  115,  and  the 
Ferula  latiore  folio.  Hift.  Ox.  3.  309.  But  all  the 
Galbanum  we  ufe  is  from  the  Species  firft  named.] 

24.  Of  Gum  Sagapcnum. 

TH  E  Sagapenum,  likewife  call'd  Se- 
rapimim,    becaufe  of  its  Smell,  PcmcU 
that  is  almoft  like  that  of  the  Pine,  and 
by  the  French,  Gum  Heraphin,  flows  from  the 
Trunk  of  a  Pl.int  whofe  Leaves  are  very  final], 
and  the  Seeds  refembling  thofe  of  Galbanum,  except 
that  they  are  left.    It  grows  plentifully  in  Perfia, 
Media,  (sic.  liom  whence  the  Gum  is  tranfportcd 

to 
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to  us  and  si!  other  Parts  of  Europe.  Chufe  your 
Sagapenum  in  fine  Tears,  clear  and  trnnfparcnt, 
of  a  ftrong  Smell  like  that  of  the  Pine  ;  outward- 
ly of  a  yellowiih  or  reddifh  Colour,  inwardly  the 
whiteft  and  leaft  full  of  Dirt  and  Filth  that  can 
be.  This  enters  into  fcveral  Galenical  Compofi- 
tions^  Mr.  ffbrmes,  a  Danijh  Phyfician,  fays, 
in  a TbooIc  of  his,  that  it  is  admirable  for  the  Fall- 
ing Sickncfs  and  Palfy  ;  I  know,  by  my  own  Ex- 
perience, that  it  is  excellent  for  Afthmas,  taken 
about  the  Bigncfs  of  a  Pea  at  Bed-time,  and  the 
fame  Quantity  in  the  Morning  riling. 

This  Gum  is  attractive,  drawing  forth  Splin- 
ters, Thorns,  Is'c.  gotten  into  the  Flcfh  ;  it  has, 
as  Hoffman  fanfies,  a  peculiar  magnetick  Quality, 
qua  intejl'sna  dijkeata  m  Iliaca  Pejfsone  ex  Hernia, 
in  prijlinum  reducit  locum  ;  for  which  Reafon  he 
made  it  the  chief  Ingredient  in  the  magnetick 
Emplaftcr.  It  is  alfo  ufed  in  DifafiWtions  of  the 
Womb,  and  being  apply'd,  it  cures  the  Sty  in  the 
Eye-Lid.  It  purges  Water  and  all  grofs  Humours 
from  the  Stomach,  Guts,  Womb,  Reins,  Head, 
Nerves,  ffe.  Is  good  in  Dropfies,  Convulftons, 
Palfies,  Numhnefs,  Weaknefs  and  Obftructions ; 
befidcs  which,  it  is  excellent  in  Pleurifics,  to  eafe 
Pains  and  diflHvc  hard  Tumours  of  the  Spleen. 
Dofe  from  one  Drjm  to  two  Drams  ;  but  becaufe 
it  is  apt  to  difturb  the  Stomach,  it  is  corrected 
with  dinger,  Cinnamon  and  Maitich. 

Sagapenum,  Stnrpimtm,  Sacopsnitm% 
Lemtry.  is  a  Gum  reddifh  without  and  whitifh 
within  ;  of  a  ftrong  unplcafant  Smell, 
of  an  acrid  Taftc,  that  flows  by  Incifion  from  a 
Sort  of  Plant  that  is  of  the  Nature  of  Fennel. 
Chufe  Sagapenum  in  Drops,  that  arc  pure,  neat 
and  bright :  It  yields  abundance  of  Oil  and  vola- 
tile Salt,  and  will  diffolve  in  Wine,  Vinegar, 
and  in  Juice  of  PLnts ;  but  had  better  be  re- 
duced to  Powder  when  ufed  in  Ccmpofitions  that 
require  its  Diflblution.  This  Gum  is  incifive, 
penetrating,  aperitive,  a  little  purgative,  fudo- 
rifick;  opens  Obftruclions  of  the  Sp'een,  Mc- 
fentcry  and  Liver  ;  aflifts  Refpiration ,  and 
ftrengthens  thcNcrv  s  ;  is  good  in  Epilcpfy,  Palfy 
and  Althma  ;  to  provoke  Urine  and  the  Terms, 
and  to  fupprefs  Vapours.  Dcfe  ten  or  frxtecn 
Grains  in  Pills.  There  is  a  Spirit  and  Oil  made 
from  it,  as  from  Gallanum:  The  acid  Spirit  has 
all  the  Virtues  of  the  Gum,  but  with  this  Advan- 
tage, that  it  is  more  penetrating  ;  for  which  Rea- 
fon it  is  fuccefsfuUy  given  againft  Obstructions  of 
the  Womb,  b'c.  The  Oil  is  good  far  the  fame 
Purpofcs,  but  is  moftly  ufed  againft  Vapours,  be- 
ing fincll'd  to  or  anointed  upon  the  Noftrils :  It  is 
fcldom  given  inwardly,  except  in  Fits  of  the  Mo- 
ther, to  foui  or  five  Drops  in  fome  proper  Ve- 
hicle. 


UMS. 
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[The  Plant  which  produces  the  Sagap/mtm  is 

another  Species  of  the  Ferula ;  it  is  the  Saga- 
penum Chemei.  Plant.  Af.  19O.  Rai.  Hift.  1. 
1 844.  The  Gum  is  brought  to  us  from  Alex- 
andria, and  is  purgative,  attenuant  and  aperi- 
ritivc.  The  Dofe  is  from  twenty  Grains  to  a 
Dram. 

25.  Of  Gum  Opopanax. 

OP O PANAXh  a  Gum  that  flows, 
according  to  fome  Authors,  from  Pomet. 
a  ferulaceous  Plant,  call'd  Panax  Ht- 
raclcum,  f  r  Hercules' s  All-beal.  It  is  brought 
us  from  the  Streigbtt,  and  fometimes  from  the 
Eajl-Indies ,  though  great  Quantities  grow  in 
Alacedcn,  Achaia ,  and  other  Parts  of  Greece. 
The  Leaves  of  the  Plant  are  almoft  like  thofc 
of  the  Fig-Tree,  divided,  or  partitioned,  into 
five  Parts ;  the  Stalk  is  very  high  and  woolly, 
producing  at  the  Top  a  great  Taflcl,  or  Bunch, 
with  yellow  Flowers ;  and  after  that  a  Seed, 
that  is  burning  upon  the  Tongue  and  of  a 
ftrong  Smell ;  the  Roots  are  white,  a  little  bitter, 
and  cover'd  with  a  pretty  thick  Bark.  From  the 
Cutting  of  this  Bark  the  Opopanax  flows  liquid, 
and  white  at  firft  ;  but  when  it  is  afterwards  dry'd 
it  becomes,  by  degrees,  of  a  golden  Colour  on  its 
Surface.  There  arc  three  Sorts  brought  from 
Afar/eilleSy  viz.  that  in  Tears,  that  in  the  Mafs, 
or  Lump,  and  the  adulterated  or  flat  Kind. 

The  firft  Sort  ought  to  be  chofen  in  fine  Drops, 
white  within  and  of  a  gold  Colour  without  ;  of 
a  ftrong  Scent  and  an  unplcafant  bitter  Tafte,  the 
dryeft  and  leaft  full  of  Dirt  that  can  be  got.  The 
fecond  Sort,  that  is  in  the  Lump,  ought  to  be  as 
full  of  Tears,  and  as  near  the  Colour  and  Smell 
of  the  firft  as  poflible.  The  flat  Sort  is  that  call'd 
the  Companies  Opifanax,  and  which  fevcral  fell 
for  that  in  Tears,  though  it  is  eafy  to  know  the 
Difference  ;  becaufe  the  true  is  in  little  round 
Drops,  and  the  flat  Sort  of  the  Breadth  and 
Thicknefs  of  one's  Thumb  ;  this  ought  to  be  en- 
tirely rejected,  for  it  is  a  Counterfeit,  made  of  a 
Mixture  cf  Gallanum  and  another  cheap  Gum, 
which  nerd  not  be  mention'd  here.  Opopsnax 
difcufies  Wind,  purges  Flcgm,  which  is  thick 
and  tough,  from  the  remote  Parts,  as  from  the 
Womb,  Joints,  ciV.  opens  the  Brcaft  and  Lungs, 
foftcrs  Tumours,  and,  taken  in  at  the  Mouth 
b.'  Fumes,  cures  Catarrhs,  and  the  failing  down 
of  the  Uvula.  It  is  reckon'd  an  excellent  Thing 
againft  an  old  Cough,  Sharpncfs  of"  Humours, 
Difficulty  cf  Ercathing  ;  and  being  drank  an 
Hour  before  the  Fit  of  an  Ague,  it  takes  away 
the  cold  Fit,  efpecially  if  the  Stomach  and  Back- 
Bone  be  aifo  anointed  v  ith  the  Oil  thereof,  or 

volatile 
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volatile  Spirit,  both  Of  which  poffefs  all  the  Vir- 
tues of  the  Gum. 

This  Gum,  when  new,  is  of  an  infupportiblc 
ftrong  Smell ;  but  that,  as  well  as  iti  natural 
Whitenefs,  wears  off  in  keeping. 

Opponax  is  a  yellow  Gum  tliat  is 
Lemery.  drawn  by  Incifion  from  the  Stalk  and 
Root  of  a  Spondylium,  that  grows  in 
Macedon,  and  other  Parts  of  Greece.  This  Plant 
is  calPd  Spsndylium  majus,  Jive  panax  Heracleus 
quibufdam  \  the  Great  Spondylium ;  or  by  fomc, 
Hercules'*  All-heal,  according  to  J.  Baubinus, 
Ray,  and  Toufne/ort :  The  Stalk  is  high  and 
woolly  ;  the  Leaves  like  thofc  of  Figs,  rough  to 
the  Touch,  divided  into  five  Parts  ;  the  Flowed 
grow  in  Gutters  upon  the  Tops  of  the  Branches  ; 
they  are  fmal!,  white,  compofed  each  of  five 
unequal  leaves,  difpofed  like  the  Flowcr-de-lis  : 
When  thefe  are  gone  they  are  follow'd  by  Seeds 
join'd  two  and  two  together,  flat,  large,  oval, 
hollow,  or  cut  at  th--  Top,  ftrip'd  along  the 
Back,  of  a  yellowifh  Colour,  a  ftrong  Smell, 
and  poignant  Tafte ;  the  Root  is  long,  white,  full 
of  Juice,  odoriferous,  a  little  bitter  to  the  Tafte, 
cover'd  with  a  thick  Bark  :  The  Opopatuix  drops 
from  the  faid  Root  in  a  white  Liquor,  which 
thickens  as  it  dries,  and  grows  yellow  upon  the 
out  Parts.  Chufe  it  frefh,  clean  and  pure,  in 
large  Drops,  that  arc  yeI!ow  without  and  white 
within,  fat,  and  pretty  brittle,  of  a  bitter  Tafte, 
and  a  ftrong  unplcafant  Smell ;  it  affords  a  great 
deal  of  Oil  and  volatile  Salt,  is  emollient,  attenu- 
ating, digefling,  expels  Wind;  is  proper  in  hyf- 
terick  Cafis,  and  to  refill  Putrefaction. 

[The  Plant  which  produces  the  Opopatuix,  is 
the  Penuue  Paflmaue folio.  C.  B.  Pin.  156.  Paf- 
tinaca  Syhejlris  altiflima.  Tourn.  Inft.  319.  Pa- 
nax Her ecleum.  Hilt.  Ox.  3.  315.  I M lows  na- 
turally, and  without  Incifion  :  It  is  at  firft  of  a 
yellowifh  Colour,  but  turns  reddiih  by  Afjc  ;  it 
is  feldom  prefcribed  alone,  but  is  an  Ingredient  in 
many  Compofitions. 

■ 

26.  Of  Ammoniacum,  or  Gum  Ammo- 
niack. 

THIS  is  a  Gum  that  flows  in  white 
Tears,  from  the  cut  Branches  or 
Roots  of  a  Plant  of  the  fenilaceous 
Kind,  that  grows  in  abundance  in  the  S  rids  of 
Libya,  cfpeci.  lly  abiiut  that  Place  where  fomc- 
time  the  Tcm,»le  of  fvpiter  Annum  fto<  d  ;  from 
whence  it  has  its  N„mc.  This  Gum  is  b-ought 
\is  in  Tears,  or  c'fe  in  large  Lumps,  wherein  are 
a  great  many  white  Drop,  or  Tcais,  as  well  on 
the  out- parts  as  within.    It  is  of  a  tolerable  grate- 
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ful  Smell,  inclining  towards  that  of  Opopana*. 
Chufe  this  Gum  in  Tears,  in  the  fincft,  dry, 
white,  round  Drops,  of  a  bitter  Tafte,  unplca- 
fant enough  ;  and  that  in  the  Mafs  or  Lump,  as 
fidl  of  Tears  and  as  clean  as  pofliblc.  It  is  ufed 
in  fcvcral  topical  Medicines ;  and  Monficur  dc 
Meuve,  in  his  Pharmaccutick  Dictionary,  attri- 
butes great  Virtues  to  it,  whereto  the  Reader 
may  have  Recourfe.  It  is  emuliient,  and  wonder- 
fully difcuflivc,  admirable  in  Afthrnns,  and  ufed 
ordinarily  to  difcufs  hard  Tumours  in  Women 
Breads  with  great  Succcfs :  An  Fxtract  of  it 
takes  off  Roughncfs  from  the  Windpipe,  thickens 
thin  and  fharp  Rheums,  which  fail  down  up:  a 
the  Lungs  ;  and  is  ufed  in  Pectorals  for  the  fame 
Purpofes.  There  is,  betides  this,  an  Oil,  vola- 
tile Salt,  and  Spirit  of  Ammzniacum,  according  to 
Lemery,  in  which  Procefics  you  have  not  much 
Difference  from  thofc  of  Claras,  only  that  the. 
laft  requires  the  Retort  to  hold  eight  Times  the 
Quantity  ;  Lemery  but  three  Times  :  Lemery  a'fo 
lays,  there  is  no  need  of  adding  Akalics  in  Recti- 
fication, bcc.iufc  they  rather  liurt  and  IpuQ  theft 
Kinds  of  Spirit;  than  make  them  better. 

This  Gum  is  purified  by  dillblving  it  in  Vine- 
gar ;  then  ftraining  it  through  a  Cloth,  and  tliick- 
cning.  The  Spirit  of  Ammoniacum  opens  Obllruc- 
tions,  and  is  ufed  with  Succefs  in  the  Scurvy, 
Dropfy,  and  the  Jaundice  ;  as  alfo  for  Stoppage 
of  Urine;  but  particularly  in  Difcafes  of  the 
Womb:  Dofe  from  eight  Drops  to  twenty  in 
Rhcnifh  W  ine,  or  the  like.  The  Oil  is  given 
for  the  fam-  Purpofes,  from  two  Drops  to  fix, 
with  double  rcfiu'd  Sugar,  &c. 

Ammoniacum  Gumnii,  vel  Gummi 
Hammoniacum,  five  Gutta  Ammzniaca,  Lemery. 
Gum  A.v.moniack,  is  a  yellow  Gum  on 
the  Outfide,  and  white  within,  of  an  unplcafant 
Smell,  alaioft  like  Ga&atmm,  inclining  to  a  bitter 
Tailc.  It  flows  in  white  Tears  from  the  Blanches 
and  Roots  that  arc  cut  oft' a  Sort  of  Fennel  call'd 
Ferula  Anamni/era,  or  the  Fennel,  bearing  Ai.t- 
n.oriiack,  that  grows  plentifully  in  the  Deferts  of 
Lybia,  efpccially  about  thai  Part  where  the 
Temple  and  Oracle  of  'Jupiter  Amnion  flood. 
Some  call  this  Plant  Melspien,  from  being  very 
prions.  Th."  beft  Gum  ii  in  fine  neat  Tears, 
atmofl  like  Olibemum,  dry,  white,  brittle.  It 
Ibftcns  before  the  Kire,  and  is  eafy  to  reduce  to 
Powder,  of  a  little  b'tturiih  Taflv,  and  an  un- 
nlcafant  Smell.  The  Druggifts  fdl  it  alio  in  the 
Klafi  or  Lump,  loaded  with  a  great  d.al  of  Fi.'th  ; 
and  tin's  firves  to  make  Plaifters  of.  This  (ium 
yields  plenty  of  cli'cntial  or  volatile  Oil,  fomc 
Flcgm  and  Eartii.  It  attenuate,  refolvcs,  di- 
gdt-,   is  aperitive,  proper  for  Hardnefs  of  the 

Spleen,  Liver,  and  Mdentery,  opens  Obftruc- 

tiuis, 
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tions,  provokes  Womens  Courfes,  and  is  ufed 
both  internally  and  externally. 

[The  Plant  which  prrducesthc  Cum  Jmmonia- 
cum  is  not  certainly  known  ;  it  is  fippofed  to  be 
another  Species  of  the  Ferula,  and  many  have 
thought  the  Gcibauum  Sagapcnum  and  this  Gum 
to  be  all  produced  by  the  fimc  PI:*  t,  growing  in 
different  Climates  ;  but  .is  we  now  know  that  the 
Sagaffhum  and  Galbanum  are  produced  by  diffe- 
rent Plants,  it  v/ou'd  be  abfurd  to  believe,  rhat 
the  Amw.Qniacum,  which  is  much  more  different 
from  cither,  tfian  they  arc  from  each  other,  fhou'd 
be  produced  by  the  Plant  from  which  wc  have 
trther  of  them. 

It  is  purgative  in  a  final!  Degree,  but  is  a  pow- 
erful Rcfolvent,  and  excellent  in  Obftruc'tions  of 
the  Vifccra.  The  Dole  is  fiom  a  Scruple  to  half 
a  Dram.  J 

27.  Of  Indian  Dragon's  Blood. 

THE  Indian  Dragons  Blood  is  a 
Gum  that  diftils  or  drops  from  the 
Trunks  of  fevcral  Trees,  whofc  Leaves 
arc  like  Sword  Blades,  of  half  a  Foot  long,  and 
of  a  green  Colour ;  at  the  Bottom  of  which  grow 
round  Fruit,  of  the  Size  of  our  Cherries,  that  are 
yellow  at  firft,  afterwards  red,  and  of  a  beautiful 
blue  when  ripe ;  in  which,  having  taken  off  the 
firft  or  outward  Skin,  appears  a  Sort  of  Dragon, 
which  has  given  Occafion  to  have  the  Drug 
nam'd,  though  very  improperly,  Dragcn's  Bloody 
fincc  it  is  the  Gum  of  a  Tree,  and  not  the  Blood 
of  any  Creature,  as  fome  believe  flUl. 

The  Inhabitants  of  the  Country  cut  the 
Trunks  of  the  Trees,  and  there  prefenlly  flows  a 
fluid  Liquor,  that  is  as  red  as  Blood ;  which  har- 
dens as  foon  as  the  Sun  fhincs  on  it,  and  forms 
iticlf  into  little  brittle  Tears  or  Crumbs,  of  a  very 
fine  red  Colour  ;  and  when  the  firft  and  beft  Sort 
is  fallen,  there  drops  another.  This  is  fometimes 
brought  us  wrapp'd  up  in  the  Leav  es  of  the  fame 
Tree,  in  the  Figure  and  Size  of  a  Pigeon's  Egg; 
but  commonly  it  comes  folded  in  the  fame  Leaves, 
of  the  Length  and  Thickncfs  of  one's  Little 
Finger,  and  fometimes  alfo  of  the  Size  and  Shape 
of  the  Scbcfien.  Chufe  Dragon's  Blood  in  little 
Tears,  that  are  clear,  tranf'parcnt,  and  very 
brink-.  The  fineft,  or  firft  Sort,  is  very  fcarce 
in  Frantt ;  the  bed  to  be  met  withal  at  prcfint 
is  what  comes  in  little  Reeds,  whuh  ought  to  be 
dry  and  eafy  to  break,  and  that  when  rubb'd  on 
Paper,  or  hot  Glafs,  will  leave  behind  it  a  beau- 
tiful red  Stain  ;  upon  which  Account,  antiently, 
they  ufed  it  to  paint  Glafs  red.  There  is  fome 
brought  likewife  in  the  Mate,  which  is  like  that 
in  Tears,  but  the  fine  is  difficult  to  be  met 
with. 
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Hcffman  thinks  that  which  is  in  Drops,  and  is 

the  very  fineft  Sort,  is  made  from  the  c<:arfer,  by 
d:flo!ving  of  it,  depurating  it  from  its  Faces,  and 
infpilliiting  ;  and  that  thofc  Drops  arc  firft  ex- 
tracted with  Spirit  of  Wine,  becaufe,  being  in- 
fufed  or  digefted  in  Spirit  of  Wine,  it  yields  a 
delicate,  blood-rvd  Colour.  It  is  gOi.tJ  to  ftop  all 
Sorts  of  Fluxes,  whether  of  Flood  or  Humoi'rs, 
whether  Dcfluxioiis  from  the  ftiperi;>r  Par:-,  or 
Fluxes  of  *.'  e  Bowels  or  Womb,  the  Bloody- 
Flux,  Whitest  and  Gonorrhoea,  being  inwardly 
given,  from  half  a  Dram  tn  a  Dram,  miv'd  with 
Coiifetvc  ol  red  Rof  s,  or  fome  other  pi  per  Ve- 
hicle. It  is  good  agninft  Snittine  of  Biood,  and 
flops  Catarrhs,  being  of  a  drying,  binding,  and 
repdtu  .  Property  Being  finely  ground,  it  is 
ufeJ  by  Goldfmiths  for  Enamel,  bv  Jc  veilers  to 
let  Foils  under  their  precious  Stones,  for  their 
greater  Luitrc.  By  Painters,  Varnifhcrs,  ani 
J jpanncrs,  to  make  Varnifh  and  Japan,  by  mix- 
ing it  with  common  or  Shell-Lac,  or  Seed-Lac 
Varnifh. 

28.  Of  Dragon's  Blood  of  the  Canaries. 

THIS  Dragon's  Blood  is  likewife  a 
Gum  that  flows  from  the  Trunk  Pomet. 
and  large  Branches  of  two  different 
Trees  ;  after  having  been  cut,  the  one  of  which 
has  a  Leaf  like  the  Pear-Trec,  but  a  little  longer, 
and  the  Flower^  bear  a  Rcfcmbbnce  to  Tags,  at 
the  End  of  Laces,  of  a  very  fine  red.  The 
Leaves  of  the  other  come  nearer  to  the  Cherry, 
and  the  Fruit  is  yellow,  of  the  Bigncfs  of  a  Hen's 
Egg,  in  which  is  found  a  Nut,  of  the  Shape  of 
Nutmeg,  v/hich  contains  a  Kernel,  of  the  fame 
Figure  and  Colour. 

Thcfc  Trees  grow  plentifully  in  the  Canaries^ 
efpccially  in  the  Ifland  of  Porto  Santo  ;  likewife 
in  the  Iflc  of  St.  Laurence^  where  thefe  Trees  are 
call'd  Rha,  that  is  to  fay  Blood,  and  their  Fruit 
A/afntra,  or  Voafantra.  The  Natives  of  Mada- 
gafcar  make  an  Oil  of  the  Kernels  of  this  FVuit, 
which  fcrves  them  to  cure  Burns,  Eryfipelas's, 
and  other  Difeafts  that  proceed  from  Heat. 
The  Inhabitants  of  thefe  Blanch  cut  the  Trunks 
of  thcfc  Trees,  from  whence  drops  a  red  Gum, 
which  thev  make  into  Balls,  of  different  Sizes. 
But  this  Sort  of  Dragon's  Bloody  though  good, 
is  always  fo  full  of  Dirt,  that  no  Body  cares 
to  meddle  with  it.  Some  foftcn  this  Dragon's 
Blood  by  means  of  hot  Water,  and  fo  put  it  into 
Reeds,  like  that  which  comes  from  India.  The 
Inhabitants  fometimes  melt  tin's  Gum,  and  rut 
little  white  light  Sticks  into  it:  and  when  they  arc 
cover'd  with  Gum,  they  take  them  out  and  dry 
them,  to  clean  the  Teeth  withal  ;  and  thcfc  are 

ufually 
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ufuallv  brought  AVer  by  the  Eajl-lndia  Company. 
It  is  further  to  be  cbferv'd,  that  the  Rcafon  why 
the  Inhabitants  call  this  Gum  Dragon's  Bloody  is, 
becaufc  the  Tree  that  bears  it  is  call'd  the  Dra- 
gon-Tree; which,  according  to  Clufius,  appears 
to  be  a  Kind  of  Date-Tree,  having  a  very  thick 
Trunk,  about  five  Yards  high,  and  fending  forth 
fevcral  Branches  or  Boughs  that  are  naked,  or 
bare  of  Leaves.  The  Fruit  is  of  a  round  fpherical 
Figure,  of  a  yellow  Colour,  and  about  the  third 
Part  of  an  Inch  thick,  containing  avcrv  hard  Ker- 
nel, like  a  Date.  The  Trunk  of  the  Tree  is  very 
rough,  and  full  of  Clefts  and  Chops,  pouring 
forth  a  liquor,  during  the  Heat  of  the  Dog- 
Days,  which  afterwards  thickens  or  congeals  into 
red  colour'd  Drops  or  Tears, .  call'd  Dragon's 
Blood;  which,  though  it  hardly  dillblves  in 
aqueous  or  oily  Liquors,  yet  ought  to  be  reckon 'd 
among  the  Gums  and  Rofins. 

20.  Of  Falfc  or  Counterfeit  Dragon's 
Blood. 

THE  Drrtch  now  bring  us  a  Sort  of 
Dragon's  Blood  which  is  in  flat 
Cakes,  of  a  very  deep  red,  and  fhining 
as  well  on  the  Outfidc  as  the  Infide,  pretty 
brittle,  which  being  broke,  is  of  a  very  fine  red 
Colour;  and  when  burnt,  fmells  like  Spanijh 
Wax.  This  Dragon's  Bloid  is  nothing  elfe  but 
a  Mixture  of  the  true  Dragon's  Blood  with  two 
other  Gums,  which  I  lhall  not  mention  here  ; 
and  this  I  am  the  more  fine  of,  as  I  have  made 
the  Competition  myfelf,  and  have  of  it  now  by 
me.  We  have  brought  from  Holland,  hefides 
this,  another  Sort  of  Dragon's  Blood,  made  of 
Gum-Arabick,  or  that  of  Sen.ga,  with  a  Tinc- 
ture or  Dye  of  the  Ftrnanwouc  Brazil ;  there- 
fore I  wou'd  advifc  every  Body  not  to  make  Ufe 
of  either  of  th'  fe  two  S'.-rts  of  Dragon's  Bhori,  as 
they  are  only  Mixtures  of  other  Gums,  which 
have  neither  the  Smell,  Colour,  nor  any  or  the 
Virtues  of  the  true  Dragon's  Blood. 

Sanguis  Draccnis,  or  Dragon's  Blood, 
Lemery.  is  a  gummous  Juice,  congeal'd  or  co- 
agulated, dry,  brittle,  and  of  a  red  Co- 
lour like  Blood,  drawn  by  the  Incifion  of  a  large 
Tree  in  the  Indies,  call'd  by  Clufius,  Draco 
Arbor,  t  r  the  Dragon-Tree  ;  It  is  of  the  Height  of 
the  Pine,  thick  and  furnifh'd  with  fevcral 
Branches.  The  Wood  is  very  hard,  covcr'd 
■with  a  Bark  of  a  tolerable  Thtcklteft,  and  foft. 
The  Leaves  arc  large,  fhap'd  f>  ircthing  like  thofc 
of  the  FlowcT-dc-lis  being  of  the  Length  and 
Figure  of  a  Sword  Blade,  and  are  always  green 
The  Fruit  grows  in  Bunches,  the  Size  of  a  fmall 
Cherry,  round,  yellow  at  the  Beginning,  red  af- 
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terwards  ;  and  when  they  are  ripe,  of  a  fine  blue 
Colour,  and  a  little  acid  to  the  Taffc.  Monard, 
and  fcveral  other  Authors,  write,  that  when  the 
Skin  is  taken  ofF  from  this  Fruit,  there  appears 
underneath  the  Figure  of  a  Dragon,  as  it  is  repre-  . 
fented  by  the  Painters,  with  Wings  expanded,  a 
/lender  Neck,  a  hairy  or  brifled  Back,  a  long 
Tail,  and  Feet  arm'd  with  Talons.  Thcjij^rc- 
tend  that  this  Figure  gave  Name  to  the  Tree  ; 
but  I  believe  th;s  Circutnftancc  fabulous,  becaufc 
I  never  knew  it  confirm'd  by  any  Traveller. 

The  fined  and  beft  Dragm's  Blood  is  that 
which  drops  firft  from  the  Tree  in  little  Tears, 
that  are  clear,  tranfparent,  and  eafy  to  break, 
of  a  refplendent  red  ;  but  this  is  very  fcarce, 
and  not  brought  us  in  War-time;  fo  we  are 
forced  to  content  ourfclvcs  with  the  fecond  Sort, 
[defcrib'd  already  by  Pomet].  The  true  Dragon's 
Blood  yields  a  fufficient  Quantity  of  Oil,  and  a 
litde  effcntial  Salt.  It  is  very  aftringent,  agglu- 
tinative, drying,  flops  Hemorrhages,  Fluxes  of 
the  Belly,  deterges  and  confolidates  Wounds, 
ftrengtlicns  luxated  Joints,  and  is  proper  for  Con- 
tufions,  ufed  both  inwardly  and  outwardly. 

[There  appears  great  Contradictions  among 
good  Authors  about  the  Tree  which  produces  the 
Sanguis  Draconis ;  but  I  believe  they  may  all  be 
rcconcil*d,  by  allowing,  as  it  certainly  is  fo,  that 
we  have  three  different  Kinds  of  this  Drug  fold 
in  the  Shops,  befide  the  counterfeit  one  defcrib'd 
by  our  Author. 

The  firft,  or  Mian  Dragon's  Blood,  is  pro- 
duced by  the  Draco  Arbor.  Ger.  1339.  Park. 
1 531.  Palma  foliis  longijjimis  PenduHs  alfque  ulk 
Peduncvlo  ex  caudice  glabra  enatis.  Boer.  Ind*  alt. 
2.  169. 

The  fecond,  or  Can  try  Dragon's  Blood,  by 
the  Draco  Arbor  Indica  Siliquofa  Populi  folio  /rue 
Angfava  Jaiixnica,  Comm.  Hort.  Amft.  1.  213. 
Faq.  109.  Ras.  Dcndr.  113.  And 

The  third,  or  Vernijh  Dragon's  Blood,  by  the 
Arundo  farSla  India:  Qr'untaiii  Sangulnem  Draco- 
nis manans.  Hill.  Ox.  3.  220.  Rail.  Hift.  3. 
615.  It  is  with  this  Sort  that  the  fine  red  Chi- 
nefc  Vernifh  is  made.  And  to  thefe  we  may  add 
a  fourth,  produced  by  nm  ther  Species  cf  Palm, 
defcrib'd  by  Dr.  Sherrard,  who  calls  it  Palma 
foliis  fjf  caudice  uvdijue  Spin:s  longis  accutijjimis 
tiigris  Armata :  And  this  is  the  Kind  which 
Keanpfer  menti<  ns,  and  calls  Dijer-nang  Jive 
Sanguis  Draanis  ex  fruHllus  Palma  conifera 
fp'ntjfr  clicitus.  Kccmp.  Amsn.  Exot.  552. 
But  the  Dragon's  Blonl  tliis  yields  is  feldom 
brought  to  us. 

The  fictitious  Kind  mcntion'd  by  our  Author 
is  never  given  inwardly,  but  is  of  great  Ufe  to 
Painters. 

T  w 
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The  Story  of  the  Dragon  in  the  Fruit  of  the 
Tree  is  wholly  fabulous.] 

30.  Of  Gum  Elcmi. 

C;  UM  Elemi  is  a  white  Rofin,  inclin- 
*  ing  to  greendh,  that  flows  by  In- 
cifion  from  the  Trunk  and  large 
Branches  of  a  Tree  of  a  moderate  Height,  whofe 
Leaves  arc  long  and  narrow,  of  a  whitifh  green, 
filver'd  on  both  Sides ;  with  a  red  Flower  that 
rifes  from  a  little  Cup,  of  the  Colour  of  the 
Leaves  ;  the  Fruit  is  of  the  Colour  and  Shape  of 
our  Olives ;  which  is  the  Reafon  why  thefc  Trees 
arc  call'd  JFild  Olive-Trees.  There  arc  abundance 
of  thefc  Trees  in  Mthiopia  and  Arabia  Ftlix, 
from  whence  this  Gum  is  brought  us  in  Cakes  of 
two  or  three  Pounds  Weight  a- piece,  wrapp'd 
up  in  Leaves  of  the  Indian  Cannacorus ;  whence  it 
is  call'd  Gum  Eltmi  in  Reeds.  Chufc  fuch  as  is 
dry,  ncvcrthclefs  foft,  of  a  white  Colour,  tend- 
ing to  green,  the  Smell  fweet  and  pleafant 
enough ;  and  take  Care  it  be  not  the  common 
Incenfe,  wafh'd  with  Oil  of  Spike,  as  happens 
too  often  ;  which  may  be  eafdy  found  out,  as 
well  by  its  great  Whitenefs,  as'  its  ill  Smell,  in- 
clining to  Turpentine ;  and  that  fuch  is  always 
wrapp'd  up  in  the  Leaves  which  arc  found  among 
the  Clove- Wood. 

This  Rofin  adulterated  is  call'd  by  thofe  who 
make  it,  the  American  Gum  Eltmi,  that  Title 
fcrving  them  as  a  good  Pretence  to  cover  their 
Knavery.  The  true  Gum  Eltmi  we  have  from 
tfil/and  or  Afarfeillest  is  a  natural  Balfam  for 
curing  of  Wounds,  for  which  Reafon  it  is  very 
properly  made  Ufe  of  in  Arems's  Lcniment. 
There  is  a  large  Tree  found  in  the  American- 
Ijlandsy  the  Wood  whereof  is  white,  and  the 
Leaves  like  thofe  of  the  Bay,  but  that  they  are  a 
great  deal  larger :  This  Tree  is  fo  loaded  with 
Rofin,  that  it  yields  to  fifty  Pounds  Weight  of 
white  Gum,  altogether  like  the  common  Inctnfc, 
only  that  it  is  not  fo  ftrong  fmelling.  And  as 
this  Rofin  is  but  as  yet  little  known  among  the 
Merchants,  though  common  among  us,  they 
often  fell  it  under  different  Names,  fometimes 
calling  it  Gum  Eltmi,  fometimes  Gum  Anima, 
and  fometimes  Tacamahaca ;  but  it  ought  rather 
to  lie  call'd  American  Incenfe,  in  that  the  Smell 
and  Shape  refemble  it,  and  it  is  not  eafy  to  find 
the  Difference.  The  Gum  Chibou  is  the  fame 
with  this,  and  the  large  Leaves  it  comes  wrapt 
over  in,  are  thofe  of  the  Cachibou,  which  the 
Americans  ufe  on  many  fuch  Occafions. 

This  Rofin  comts  in  Barrels  of  different 
Weight.  We  fell,  befides,  two  other  Sorts  of 
Gum  Etemi ;  one  whereof  is  like  common  Rofin, 
but  has  a  fweet  aromatick  Smell,  and  is  cover'd 
with  Leaves  that  cover  the  Clove- Wood.  The 
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other  Sort  of  Gum  Elemi,  is  of  an  Afh-Colour, 
inclining  to  be  brown,  and  in  great  Pieces  that 
are  dry  and  brittle  :  But  as  it  is  impoffible  tn  learn 
f  xa<5Uy  what  thefc  are,  I  mall  fay  nothing  further, 
but  that  I  believe  that  they  are  nothing  but  im- 
pure or  foul  Gum  Elemi,  which  may  have  their 
good  Qualities  recover'd,  by  refining  over  the 
Fire,  which  I  dare  not,  however,  yet  affirm, 
not  being  certain  of  it. 

Gummi  Elemi,  Jivt,  Reftna  Eltmi  * 
is  a  Kind  of  gummy  and  rcfinous  Sub-  Lcmery. 
fiance  ;  for  it  diffolves  in  Oil,  and  is  in- 
flammable. There  arc  two  Kinds  of  it,  viz. 
the  true  Gum,  call'd  alfo,  the  /Ethiopian ;  and 
the  baftard,  or  fpurious,  call'd  the  American  Gum 
Eltmi.  The  true,  or  /Ethiopian  Gum  Elan,, 
is  a  Rofin  from  a  whitifh  Colour,  a  little  inclining 
to  a  green,  moift  and  tough,  run  together  in 
Lumps  or  Clods  of  a  long  and  round  Shape,  for 
the  moft  Part  inflammable,  of  a  plea/ant  Tafte, 
and  fmelling  fomcthing  like  Fennel.  Thofe 
Lumps  are  brought  over  to  us  wrapp'd  up  in  a 
largo  Leaf,  appearing  to  be  a  Kind  of  Indian 
Heed.  Baftard  or  American  Gum  Eltmi,  is  a 
Sort  of  white  Rofin,  not  much  unlike  Pint  Rofot, 
inflammable,  and  of  a  ftrong  Smell,  flowing 
plentifully  out  of  a  certain  Kind  of  Tree,  bearing 
Leaves  like  the  Bay-Tree,  call'd  Cleban.  Par- 
kinfm  faith  it  is  a  yellowifh  Gum,  clear  and 
tranfparent,  which  being  broken,  fhews  more 
white  and  gummy  within,  quickly  taking  Fire, 
and  melting  thereat,  and  of  a  Kind  of  quick 
Scent  and  Tafte.  If  it  is  like  Ammoniacum,  or 
Gum- Arabic k,  or  is  black,  it  is  good  for  little  or 
nothing.  This  Gum  is  of  lingular  Ufe  in  all 
Wounds  and  Fractures  of  the  Head  and  Skull, 
and  to  be  mix'd  with  Lcniments  and  Balfams  for 
that  Purpofe.  It  is  alfo  emollient,  digeftivc, 
and  is  anodyne,  difcufles  Tumours,  and  opens 
Obfrruc"tions.  The  Spirit,  Oil,  and  Balfam  are 
diftill'd  by  the  Retort  in  Sand,  as  hath  been 
taught.  The  acid  Spirit,  which  contains  the  vo- 
latile Salt  of  the  mix'd,  fupprefTes  Vapours  and 
Fits  of  the  Mother,  opens  the  Pafiages  of  the 
Urine,  tempers  the  Heat  thereof,  prevents  breed- 
ing of  the  Stone,  and  is  a  g>xxi  Pectoral.  The 
Oil  and  Balfam  arc  'accounted,  by  fome,  fpeci- 
fical  in  the  Gout,  J'alfv,  and  Convulfions.  They 
one  Ulcers,  chiefly  of  the  Fundament,  heal  and 
clcanfe  all  Wounds,  lie.  as  wdl  old  as  new, 
eafing  Pain,  refolving  Contufions,  and  difcuffihg 
Swcllinos. 

[The  firft  Kind  of  Gum  Elemi  mentioned  by 
our  Authors,  is  the  Gum  Elemi  Ltgitimum  /Etht- 
ipium.  Geoff'.  Tiaa.  357,  which  was  once 
common  among  us,  but  the  Quantity  and  Cheap- 
ness of  that  brought  from  America.,  has  quite 
banifh'd  it  now  from  the  Shops,  fo  that  it  is  no 
where  to* be  found,  and  few  Druggifts  know  that 
C  c  there 
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there  ever  was  any  other  Gum-^lemi  than  that 
which  they  now  fell,  which  is  the  natural  Drop- 
pings of  the  Arbtr  Bro/ilitnfis  Gumrm  Elemi  ftmile 
fundens  fcliis  pimetis  fiifculis  verticiUatisy  frutlu 
Oltva  pgura  et  magnitudine.  Rai.  Hift.  2.  1546. 
Prunifera  [ago  fimilis  Arbor  Gumrm  Elemi  fundens 
figure  et  magniiudr.it  OHv*  ex  Infulit  Barbadtnfi. 
Pluk.  Aim.  306.  This  is  a  very  common  Tree  al- 
jnoft  all  over  the  Wejl-Jndies. 


31.  Of  Gum  Tacamahaca. 


is  a  refinous,  liquid 


Gum,  that  flows 


GUM 
and 

from  the  Trunks  of  large  thick  Trees, 
that  grow  plentifully  in  New  Spain  and  Madagaf- 
car,  where  they  are  call'd  Harame ;  they  are 
pretty  like  our  Poplars.  Thefe  Trees  arc  fur- 
nifh'd  with  green  Leaves,  almoft  like  tbofe  of 
fhe  Bex-Tret  ;  after  which  comes  red  Fruit,  of 
the  Bignefs  of  our  Wallnuts,  in  which  is  con- 
tain'd  a  fragrant  Balfamick  Rofin.  The  Natives 
cut  the  Trunks  of  theft  Trees,  whence  diftils  a 
white  cryftallinc  Liquor,  of  an  agreeable  Smell, 
that  hardens  fometime  after  it  is  fallen,  and  that 
ferves  for  the  Cure  of  cold  Humours  and  to  abate 
the  Tooth-Acb,  but  they  principally  ufe  it  to 
caulk  Veflels  and  Ships  with,  and  the  Wood 
ferves  for  Planlcs. 

The  Inhabitants  of  St.  Laurence  have  a  Cuftont 
to  put  the  firft  that  (alls  from  the  Tree,  without 
Incifion,  into  little  Shells  cut  in  two,  which  they 
cover  with  a  great  Leaf,  like  a  Sort  of  Palm  Lear ; 
and  that  is  what  fome  Authors  mean,  when  they 
fpeak  of  Gsm  Tacamahaca  Sublimity  which  ought 
to  be  dry,  reddifh,  tranfparcnt,  of  a  ftrong 
Smell,  inclining  to  that  of  Lavender,  of  a  Tafte 
fomewhax  bitterifh ;  this  Kind  is  what  we  call 
Shell  Tacamahae.  That  which  falls  from  the 
Tree  by  cutting,  is  what  we  have  brought  in  the 
Mafs  or  Lump,  and  fometimes  in  Tears,  in  Fi- 
gure refembling  Indian  Frankincenfe,  which  is  to 
be  chofen  as  full  of  white  Drops,  clean,  dry,  and 
as  near  the  Smell  of  the  former  as  can  be  got.  It 
comes  near  the  Virtues  of  the  former,  for  which 
Rcafon  it  is  ufed  to  put  in  Philters.  It  is  very 
good  to  foften  Tumours,  and  cafe  all  Manner  of 
Pains  in  the  Head,  Nerves,  Joints  and  Womb. 
It  is  inwardly  given  from  half  a  Dram  to  a  Dram 
againft  Vapours,  but  moft  commonly  againft 
Pains,  for  which  it  is  fo  famous  amongft  the  In- 
dians, that  they  ufe  it  to  all  Pains  whatfoever,  if 
not  attended  with  any  great  Inflammation. 

Tacamahaca ,  Vel  Tacamaca,  is  a 
Ltmery.  Kind  of  hard,  clear,  fragrant  Rofin, 
that  is  drawn  by  Incifion  from  the  Trunk 
of  a  great,  thick,  unknown  Tree  ;  call'd  by  Par- 
kin/on and  Ray,  Tacamahaca  ;  by  f.  Baubinus, 
Tucamabaca  Pcpule  ftmilis  fruclu  emu  Peewit* ; 


or  that  like  the  Poplar  Tree,  with  Fruit  the  Co- 
lour of  the  Peony.  It  refembles  much  the  Poplar 
Tree  ;  the  Leaves  are  fmall  and  indented  ;  the 
Fruit  is  of  the  Bignefs  of  a  Nut,  of  a  red  Colour, 
refinous,  odoriferous,  and  contains  a  Stone  almoft 
like  that  of  the  Peach.  This  Tree  grows  plenti- 
fully in  New-Spain,  and  fevcral  Parts  of  the  IVeft- 
Indiei ;  the  Gum  is  gathered  from  the  Tree  alter 
wounding. 

We  have  two  Kinds  of  Ft,  one  of  which  is 
brought  over  in  Shells,  that  is  foft  and  wlu'tifh,  of 
a  very  pica/ant  fragrant  Smell;  the  other  in  Lump.-, 
and  comes  in  Chcfts,  which  is  nothing  near  fo 
good,  but  for  the  moft  Part  is  very  foul  and  drofTy : 
Both  yield  a  deal  of  exalted  Oil  and  volatile  Salt. 
The  Gum  Tacamahaea  is  digeftive,  resolutive, 
neurotick,  anodyne,  cephalick,  drying,  being 
apply'd  externally.  There  is  an  acid  Spirit,  Oil 
and  Tincture  made  from  this  Gtrm,  which  open 
Obft  ructions  of  the  Womb  and  Mefentcry  ;  are 
anodyne  and  ftomaduck,  taking  a  few  Drops  in 
any  generous  Liquor  ,  or  the  Oil  is  good  exter- 
nally to  fmell  to,  and  to  anoint  old  running  Ul- 
cers with,  to  cicanfe  and  heal  them,  as  well  as  to 
difcufs  hard  Knots  and  Tumours. 

[The  Tree  which  produces  the  Tacamahae,  is 
the  Tacamahaca  foli'ts  crenatis,  Sadelbouts  Lignum 
ad  Ephippia  conficundum  aptum.  Par.  Bat.  Prod. 379. 
Tacamahaca  Populo  ftmilis  fruclu  alsre  Penni* 
fmi/i.  J.  B.  i.  146.  The  Gum  is  of  a  very 
agreeable  Smell,  like  that  of  Lavender  and  An- 
gelica. Wc  have  it  from  Madagafcar  and  New- 
Spain.  It  is  principally  ufed  externally,  and  is  in 
great  Eftecm  for  all  Kinds  of  Pains  among  the 
Indians.] 

32.  Of  Gum  Ivy. 

GUM  Tyy  is  a  liquid  Roftn  which 
hardens  as  it  flows.  This  Gum  Pomtt. 
flows  abundantly  in  the  Indies,  Italy, 
Provence  and  Languedoe,  from  the  great  hoy  that 
creeps  or  climbs  upon  Trees  and  Walls.  Being 
at  Mmptlier  in  the  Year  1680,  and  walking  in 
the  King's  Garden,  I  pcrceiv'd  an  Ivy  there  that 
climb'd  up  a  Bay-Tree,  ha\  ing  on  the  top  Branch 
a  Piece  of  Gum  of  the  Bignefs  of  one's  Finger, 
which  I  bcggM  of  Mr.  Ch.<anmau\  Son,  who 
gave  it  me ;  and  after  I  had  cxamin'd  it,  I  found 
it  like  Glue,  of  a  red  Colour,  a  ftrong  penetra- 
ting Smell,  and  unpleal'-nt  enough.  After  having 
kept  it  fome  time,  it  r.rew  dry,  brittle,  and  of 
a  ydlowifh  Colour,  juft  as  wc  have  it  come  hem 
India  by  MsrfdUcs.  Chufo  the  bsft  dry'd, 
cleaieft,  of  a  balfamick  Smell;  and  take  Ci.ic 
that  you  be  not  impofed  upon  with  the  Gum 
Ahuchi,  which  is  fometimes  foid  in  its  Head,  es- 
pecially when  dear.  It  is  rackon'd  proper  to 
make  the  Hair  fall,  and  for  the  Cute  of  wound*. 

H/dtrs 
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Hedtra  Arborea,  or  the  hy-Trtt,  is  a 
Ltmery.    Shrub,  or  Tree,  whole  Branches  creep  . 

up  and  cling  to  the  next  adjacent  Tree* 
or  Wads,  and  insinuate  thcmfelves  into  the  Cracks 
thereof,  and  into  the  Chinks  of  Stones,  where 
they  will  fix  a  deep  Root.  The  Bark  is  wrinkled, 
Afa-colour'd,  and  the  Wood  hard  and  wliite. 
ThJ^-eaves  are  broad,  large,  corncr'd,  thick, 
fmooth,  green  all  the  Year,  and  fhining,  of  an 
aftringent  acrid  Tafte.  The  Flowers  grow  at 
the  Extremity  of  the  Branches,  compoled  each  of 
fix  ftrip'd  Leaves,  of  a  grafly  Colour,  fucceeded 
by  round  Berries,  that  are  a  little  flcfliy,  and  as 
large  as  thofe  of  Juniper,  di/pofed  in  Clutters,  of 
a  black  Colour  when  ripe.  They  contain  each 
five  Seeds,  furrow'd  on  the  Back,  and  fiat  on 
either  Side.  The  Ivy  grows  generally  upon 
Walls,  and  yields  Abundance  of  Oil,  and  fomc 
•fiential  Salt.  It  is  detcrfive  and  vulnerary.  The 
Leaves  are  apply'd  to  Iflues  to  cleanfe  them  from 
their  Sanies.  They  are  like  wife  boil'd  in  Decoc- 
tions for  the  Ear-ach  and  Tooth-ach. 

There  is  another  Sort  of  Ivy,  cali'd  Hedtra 
Partita  by  C.  Batthinus  and  Tourntfort,  and  He- 
dtra Dyomjlai  and  ChryftcarUs,  wiiofc  Ivy -Berries 
are  of  a  Gold  Colour.  The  Leaves  of  this  are 
not  fo  angular,  but  onlv  Sharper  towards  the  Top, 
lefs  thick,  hard  and  flefhy  than  thofe  of  the  other 
Ivy,  and  not  of  fo  deep  a  Colour.  The  Berries 
are  of  a  fine  Gold  Colour.  This  Species  of 
Ivy  is  rarely  met  with  in  France.  The  Antients 
made  Crowns  of  it,  with  which  they  crown'd 
their  Poets,  from  whence  it  is  cali'd  Hedtra 
Poetiea,  the  Ports  Ivy-,  Hedtra  Dyemifuis,  out 
Bacchica,  becaufe  they  made  Ufe  of  this  Sort  of 
Ivy  in  their  publick  Rejoicings,  and  Feafts  of  Bacchus. 

They  make  Incihons  in  the  Trunks  of  the 
larger  Ivies  in  the  hot  Countries,  as  Italy,  Lan- 
guedoc,  and  Provence,  to  make  the  Gum  or  Rofin 
flow,  which  hardens  in  a  little  Time,  and  which 
they  call  Gummi  Hedera,  or  Gum-Ivy.  It  ought 
to  be  of  a  reddifli  yellow,  tranfparent  Colour,  of 
a  ftrong  Smell  and  an  acrid  aromatick  Tafte. 
The  grcateft  Part  of  it  that  is  fold  by  the  Druggifts 
comes  from  India  by  Marseilles.  It  yields  a  good 
deal  of  Oil  and  Salt,  and  is  ufed  externally  to  the 
fame  Intentions  as  the  former,  and  is  fomctimes 
put  into  the  Ointment  of  AUhaa. 

[This  is  produced  by  the  common  Ivy,  the 
Hedtra  arbor ta.  Tourn.  Inlt.  613.  Hedera  co- 
rymbofa.  Ger.  208.  >  The  Antients  thought  this 
Gum  a  Cauftick  and  Depilatory,  but  Experience 
fhews  it  is  neither,  but  a  powerful  Refolvent  and 
Difcutient,  and  an  excellent  Ingredient  in  Plaifters 
and  Ointments  in  fuch  Intentions.] 

33.  Gum  Caranna. 

TH  E  Caranna  is  a  Gum  which 
flows  from  the  Trunk  of  ferend 
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Trees,  like  the  Palm  Tree,  which  are  pfcntifn 
in  New-Spain.  This  Gum  is  brought  us  in  the 
Lump,  wrap'd  up  in  Reed  Leaves.  It  ought  to 
be  foft,  of  a  greyilh  Colour,  inclining  to  green, 
of  a  fweet  Smell,  and  fomcthing  aromatick. 

Some  Authors  obferve,  that  there  is  a  white 
Caranna,  which  I  eafily  believe,  as  very  probably 
it  is  of  that  Colour,  when  it  is  newly-fallen  from 
the  Tree,  and  only  becomes  of  the  Colour  we 
fee,  by  Reafon  of  its  Age  ;  the  whiter  it  is, 
therefore  the  more  valuable :  But  have  nothing 
to  do  with  fcveral  hard  Gums  that  are  ofFer'd  in 
its  ftead,  becaufe  of  its  Dearnefs.  This  Gum 
apply'd  in  a  Plaifter  upon  the  Head,  is  admirable 
to  abate  the  Pains  thereof,  as  well  as  thofe  of  the 
Joints.  And  this  Gum  has  fuch  fine  Qualities, 
that  it  is  ufually  faid,  IVbat  Tacamahaca  camut 
cure,  Caranna  can. 

The  Americans  compofe  a  Balfam  from  this 
Gum,  which  they  ufe  with  good  Succefs  for  the 
Cure  of  Wounds  and  Hemorrhoids  in  this  Man- 
ner :  They  take  fine  Turpentine  half  an  Ounce, 
liquid  Amber  three  Ounces,  Caranna,  Majlich, 
Myrrh  and  Akes,  of  each  two  Ounces,  Copal 
Tacamabac,  Incenfe,  Dragon's  Blood  and  Sarco- 
colla,  of  each  a  Dram  and  a  half.  Difiblve  the 
Gums  and  Rofins  upon  the  Fire,  and  after  incor- 
porate them  with  the  Powders.  Gum  Caranna  it 
mightily  commended  for  its  Faculty  of  difcufling 
or  aft  Waging  hard  Tumours  :  It  is  alfo  apply'd  to 
the  Temples  upon  fmall  Plaifters  or  Patches  in  the 
Head-Ach,  or  to  prevent  and  reftrain  the  falling 
down  of  the  Humours  upon  the  Eyes  and  Teeth. 
There  is  alfo  prepaid  from  it  an  excellent  anti- 
podagrick  Plaifter  to  be  apply'd  to  gouty  Swel- 
lings. 

It  is  cali'd  Caranna  Gummi,  or  Co- 
rn gna,  from  Cartagena  the  Place  of  its  Ltmery. 
Production  in  the  Spani/h  ffe/l- Indies, 
where  it  is  in  great  Plenty,  flowing  out  of  a 
Tree  cut  or  wounded.  It  is  a  hard  Rofin, 
clammy  but  not  glutinous,  foftifti  and  tough,  of 
s  dark  olive  Colour,  inclining  a  little  to  a  Muftc 
Colour.  It  comes  forth  foft,  but  condenfes  after- 
wards, not  much  unlike  Tacamahaca,  but  more 
odoriferous  and  fwecter,  and  of  fomcthing  a 
brighter  Colour  ;  it  comes  wrap'd  up  in  its  broad 
fibrous  Leaves  like  Reeds. 

It  is  a  famous  Cephalick,  Neurotick,  Arthritic!: 
ami  Vulnerary  ;  rales  all  manner  of  Pains  in  any 
Parts  of  the  Body,  proceeding  from  a  cold  and 
moift  Caufc,  ftrengthens  weak  Limbs,  and  is 
accounted  excellent  to  flop  Defluxions  from  the 
Glands,  being  anply'd  Plaifterwifc  to  the  Temples. 
It  eafes  the  Spleen,  and  diflblves  the  Hardnefs 
thereof,  mollifies  Swellings,  and  cures  green 
Wounds,  chiefly  of  the  Nerves  and  Joynts  : 
Dofe  inwardly  from  a  Dram  to  two  Drams. 
There  it  a  Spirit,  Oil  and  * 
Oca 
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Caratma  :  The  vohtfle  Spirit  is  aperitive,  and  in  America.    Pluk.  Phyf.  Tab.  14.5.    Thtre  arc 

opens  Obftru&ions  of  the  Reins,   &e.    Dofe  two  Kinds  of  this  Gum  in  the  Shops,  one  in 

from  ten  Drops  to  twenty  in  any  proper  Liquor,  large  Cakes,  reddifh,  and  bitter,  the  other  hard, 

The  Oil  is  good  againft  Luimnefs,  Pains,  Aches,  brittle,  of  a  darker  Colour,  and  ftrong  Smell.  It 

Convulfions  ,  Uc  anointed    upon   the   Parts  is  now  brought  from  Africa^sA  is  got  in  Abyfftnia- 

affc£tcJ.    The  Balfam  is  excellent  to  heal  and  and  /Ethiopia  ;  the  Kind  firft  defcrib'd  is  the  belt, 

confolidate  Wounds,  to  ftrengthen  the  Nerves,  and  probably  is  what  drops  naturally  from  the 

faff.  Tree.]  • 

[The  Tree  which  produces  the  Garanna  is  the 

JlahueliUca  <$uahuitb,  i.  e.  Arfor  Infaniar  Ca-  35.  Of  Gum  Surcocol. 
ragna  Nuncupate.    Hermand.    Caranna.  Jonf. 

Dendr.  356.    The  Gum,  or  rather  Rofin,  is  CArcocol  is  a  Gum  that  flows  from  a 
brought  from  the  Province  of  Mtchtacana  in  O  little  prickly  Shrub,   whereof  the  Pomet. 
America.    A  Plaifter  of  it,  as  broad  as  a  Shilling,  Leaves  arc  like  Sena,  of  a  white  Co- 
laid  to  the  Temples,  ifi  by  fome  faid  to  be  an  infal-  lour  tending  to  a  yellow  :  Aim  oft  all  Authors 
libit  Remedy  for  tbcTooth-ach.j  lay,  that  thefe  Shrubs  grow  in  Perfia  ;  but  two- 
Friends  of  mine  at  MarfeiUes  writ  to  me  in 
34.  Of  Gum  Bdellium.  Juk  1692  after  this  manner,  that  Sarcccolla  was 

a  Gum  that  is  gathcr'd  in  the  Dcicrts  of  Arabia ,. 

JDDellium  is  a  Gum  which  flows  from  the  Tree  being  Tittle  and  very  thorny ;  chufe  that 

Ptrntt.          the  Trunk  of  a  thorny  Tree,  whofc  in  Tears  or  Grains,  of  a  white  Colour-,  inclining 

Leaves  are  like  thofc  of  the  Oak,  and  to  yellow  or  red,  of  a  fwcetifh  Taftcr  attended, 

the  Fruit  like  the  wild  Fig;  it  is  brought  to  us  with  an  unpleafant  Birtcrnefs. 

from  Arabia  Felix ,   and  the  Eafl-lndies  ;   k  This  Gum  is  wonderful  in  its  Kinds,  in  that 

fhould  be  chofen  in  clear  tranfparcnt  Pieces  of  a  k  flows  from  the  Tree  both  without  Incifion,  and 

reddifh  grey  without,  and  the  Colour  of  Englijh  by  Inciflon,  in  Tears  or  Drops  of  different  Colour 

Glue  within,  dry,  dean,  and  of  a  good  Smell ;  and  Bignefs,  white,  yellow  and  red ;  which  when, 

take  Care  not  to  buy  Gum  Alouchi  in  its  Place,  they  are  dry,  are  granulated,  as  they  are  brought: 

which  is  a  black  Gum  often  offcr'd  to  Sale  iaftcad  to  us  from  MarfeiUes.    There  is  befides  another 

of  the  Bdellium  when  it  is  dear.  Sort  of  Sercocal,  which  is  in  brown  Lumps,  and 

It  is  warm,  deficcative,  and  fudorifkk,  and  looks  like  a  Compofition  ;  but  I  take  it  to  be 

is  given  in  Coughs  and  Difeafes  of  the  Lungs  ;  nothing  but  the  damag'd  Gum;  however  it  ought 

it  alfo  diffulves  the  Stone,  and  provokes  Urine  to  be  thrown  away,  as  alfo  that  which  is  very  full 

taken  in  Powder  from  two  Scruples  to  a  Dram ;  of  Dirt,  and  other  Filth,  to  which  it  is  much 

but  its  principal  Ufe  is  for  the  Mithridate,  and  fubjed.  This  is  very  proper  for  curing  of  Wounds, 

other  Galenical  Compofltions.  which  made  the  Greets  call  it  SarcoceL,  which  fig- 

Bdellium  is  a  yellowifh  or  reddifh  nifies  Fle/h  Glue.  It  is  confolidating  and  repelling, 

Lerntry.    Gum,  that  flows  from  a  thorny  Tree  ufed  chiefly  to  heal  Wounds,  flop  Fluxes  in  the 

call'd  BdelUa,  growing  in  Arabia,  Ale-  Eyes,  and  dear  them  from  any  Clouds,  Films, 

diet)  or  the  Indies.  They  fay  that  it  bears  Leaves  Pearls,  tltc.  that  may  hinder  the  Sight.    It  is 

like  thofe  of  the  Oak,  and  a  Fruit  refembling  good  to  purge  the  Head,  and  therefore  profitable 

the  Wild-Fig,  of  a  pretty  good  Tafte.    This  againft  Coughs,  Shortnefs  of  Breath,  cfpecially 

Gum  is  brought  us  in  Pieces  of  different  Sizes  in  Perfons  that  are  fiegmatidc    Outwardly  it  is 

and  Shape,  but  the  fineft  is  ufually  oval,  or  in  ufed  againft  Inflammations  of  the  Eyes,  and  to 

Fafhion  of  Pendants  for  the  Ears,  neat,  clear,  heal  Ulcers  in  the  Ears.  The  Fume  thereof  from 

tranfparcnt,  reddifh,  fragrant,  and   that  eaf.ly  Charcoal,  receiv'd  up  the  Fundament,  cures  the 

fuftens,  of  a  Tafte  inclining  to  bitter,  it  yielding  Piles,  and  other  Difeafes  of  thofe  Parts, 

a  good  deal  of  Oil  and  volatile  acid  Salt  ;  is  di-  SarccccIIa,  or  Flefh-Glue,  is  a  gra- 

geftive,  di  feu  (live,  fudorifick,  drying,  aperitive,  nulatcd  Gum,  in  very  fmali  Bits,  fpongy,  Lemtry. 

fervkeable  in  the  Empyema,  to  provoke  the  of  ayellowifh  Colour,  tending  to  while, 

Terms,  haftcn  the  Birth,  and  to  refift  Poifon;  refembling  the  broken  I*i.ces  or  Remains  of  a 

ufed  both  externally  and  internally.  Gum,  or  of  Frankiicenfe  that  Iiave  been  grofly 

[The  Tree  which  produces  the  Bdellium  is  the  powder'd.    We  have  it  btought  us  fiom  Arabia; 

Qutninis  foliis    Arbufcula,  fpinofa,  Istlefceni,  where,  as  fome  fay,  it  comes  from  a  tiiJiny Shrub, 

I'lrtoricenfis.    C.  B.   Pin.    Arbufcula   Porters-  whofe  Leaves  are  fom»thing  like  Sena, 

softs  laclefcens  fol  is  S^uercinis  fpinis  Geminis,  ad  Sartccol  is  of  fucJl  a  brittle  Nature,  that  it 

jirgulorum  fcliorunt   Ortum   exafptrata.     Hurt,  moulders  down  into  a  grofs  Powder  only  by  fha- 

Piaum.    Arlo*  Laclefcens  Aculeata  foliis  ^mentis  king  or  handling  it ;  wherefore  it  is  commonly 

Americana  BsLUi  fa  a forte f-ucArbir  Bdellium  ferens  brought  over  to  us  in  mull  Grains,  not  much 

bigger 
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bigger  than  Porpy  Seeds  ;  yet  fometimes  we  meet  a  Piicft's  Cap,  very  light,  of  the  Colour  of  Co" 
with  fomc  tfiat  are  bigger  and  thicl-cr.  They  ar.  >  lander,  in  which  is  conuin'd  a  little  round  Seed* 
of  fcveral  Colours,  viz.  white,  brown,  and  red,  like  a  Pin's  Head,  whkh  fomc  have  afiur'd  me  is 
of  a  bitter  Taftc,  with  a  certain  naufeous  Sweet-  the  Seed  of  the  very  Plant  which  brings  forth  the 
nefs  :  an  J  king  chewed  between  the  Teeth,  'hey  Euphorbium.  This  Drug  is  not  much  ufed  in 
become  tough}  being  held  to  the  Flame  of  a  Medicine,  becnufe  of  its  immoderate  Heat,  and 
Candle,  they  firft  boil  or  fry,  and  t!  n  fend  great  Acrimony  ;  but  much  by  the  Farriers, 
j  ■ .  -<**i  clear  Flame.  It  ftops  and  prevents  the  being  very  good  for  the  Farcy  and  Wind-Galls  in 
Deluxion  of  Humours  upon  the  Eyes,  and  takes  Horfcs.  The  Africans  ufc  this  Gum  internally, 
away  Spots,  or  white  Specks  over  them,  being  but  they  wafh  it  firft  in  Poppy- Water,  to  abate 
Itcep'd  in  Afles  or  Womens  Milk.    Moreover,    the  Heat  of  it. 

Sarcocol  agglutinates  Flefh,  and  conduces  to  the  Euphorbium  being  reduced  into  a  fine  Powder, 
confolidating  of  fpungy  Wounds.  There  is  an  which  is  a  very  difficult  Talk  to  do,  is  enclofci 
excellent  Eye- Water  made  of  Sarcocol,  fteep'd  n  a  hollow'd  Quince,  which  being  cover'd  over 
in  Nurfes  Milk,  with  Mucilage  of  Quince  Seeds  with  a  Parte,  is  baked  in  an  Oven.  It  ought  to 
made  with  Rofe- Water.  be  corrected  with  Vinegar,  Juice  of  Lemons,  or 

[We  have  two  very  different  Accounts  of  the  four  Pomegranats';  or  elfc  with  the  Flcgm  or 
Vegetable,  whofe  Gum  is  the  Sarcocclla  ;  the  Spirit  of  Vitriol.  By  a  chynvc.il  Analyfis  it  yields 
firft  that  it  is  a  thorny  Species  of  Tithymal,  found  a  great  deal  of  Oil,  of  a  moft  ftinking  Smell,  and 
in  Perfrn  ;  and  the  other,  and  more  probable  one,  a  hot  burning  Taftc  ;  moreover,  an  acid  Flcgm, 
that  it  is  a  Sfliquofe  Tree,  with  a  Papilionaceous  and  a  fharp,  concreted,  volatile  Salt  arc  extracted 
Flower.  But  'till  fomc  Perfon  of  Judgment  from  it.  Euphorbium  purges  violently  from  five 
and  Veracity  has  obferv'd  it  on  the  Spot,  there  Grains  to  twelve,  and  is  ufed  againft  the  Dropfy 
is  no  affirming  any  Tiling  of  a  Certainty  about  it.  and  lethargick  Diftcmper.  The  Pills  of  Eu- 
We  have  it  from  Perfia,  and  in  all  Probability  the  phorbium  of  Quercctan,  are  prepar'd  from  it, 
Difference  of  Colour  in  the  fcveral  Species  of  it,  being  good  againft  intermitting  Fevers.  It  is  ufed 
is  owing  to  its  different  Age.]  in  the  Pills  of  Nitrt  of  Trallianus,  and  in  Mefues 

Pills  of  Hermodaclyls. 
36.  Of  Euphorbium.  Euphorbium,  fo  call'd  from  Euphor- 

bias,   Pliyfician  to  King  Jula,  who  Lmery. 
"pllpberbium  is  a  Gum  that  flows  from    firft  introduced  it  into  Practice,  and 
Pemet.     *-J  among  the  thick  prickly  Leaves  of    with  it  cur'd  Auguflus  Ctrfar ;  is  a  y cllowifli  Gum 
a  Sort  of  Plant  that  is  found  in  great    in  little  brittle  Pieces,  very  acrid  and  burning  to 
Quantities  in  Libya,  upon  Mount  Atlas,  and  in    the  Tafte.    It  flows  by  cutting  from  a  Sort  of 
Africa.    The  Antients  have  writ  varioufly  upon    Ferula  that  bean  the  fame  Name.    The  Bark  is 
the  Nature  of  Euphorbium,  and  of  the  Manner    hard  and  thorny ;  the  Leaves  about  the  Length  of 
of  gathering  it.    Some  faying  that  it  flow'd  by    a  Man's  Finger,  and  thick,  of  a  quadrangular 
Means  of  wounding  the  Plant  with  Iron  Inftru-    Form,  garniftVd  at  each  Angle  with  a  great 
ments  of  a  great  Length,  for  fear  of  the  Smell    Number  of  little  Thorns.    It  grows  in  Libya. 
that  was  very  mifchicvous,  and  tint  the  Leaves       It  is  yellow  and  clear,  in  hollow  Drops  as  big 
being  thus  cut,  there  came  forth  a  white  Juice,    as  Peafe,  and  almofl  like  Sarcocol,  and  is  in  Btad- 
like  Milk,  which  was  receiv'd  in  Sheep-Skins,    ders  as  clear  as  Glafs.  Chufc  trut  which  is  white, 
fptead  under  it  for  that  Purpofe.    And  others    bright,  pure,  or  ytllow  and  fharp,  which,  with 
will  have  it  that  it  was  a  thick  Juice,  from  a    a  fmall  Touch,  mato  the  Tongue  burn.    It  is 
Green  Fruit  of  about  die  Size  and  Shape  of  our    the  better  for  being  old,  A~e  abating  its  Sharpncfs, 
Cucumber.    But  thofe  who  have  feen  it,  as  well    which  whilft  frefh  is  not  to  be  ufed.  Dodoneus 
as  myfelf,  can  attcft  it  is  no  Juice,  as  fuppofed,    faith  it  is  the  Gum  of  a  Plant.    Diofcoridts  af- 
but  the  Gum  of  a  Plant.    And  befides,  I  can    firms,  that  it  proceeds  from  a  Kind  of  Libyan  Fe- 
afl'urc  vou  'tis  fo  from  the  Sight  of  a  Leaf,  which    rula,  being  cut.    It  is  adulterated  with  Gum 
is  the  Length  and  Thickncfs  of  one's  Thumb,  of   Sarcocol,  and  Juice  of  Tithymal  or  Spurge.  It 
a  quadrangular  Shape,  each  Corner  of  which  is    purges  ferous  and  watry  Humours,  but  is  vio- 
found  full  of  fharp  Thorns,  at  the  Bottom  of   lently  inflaming.    It  is  adminifler'd  with  great 
which  is  the  Euphcrbium,  which  is  gain'd  with-    Caution  in  Dropfies,  Gouts,  Palfics,  and  Grcca- 
out  any  Incifion,  according  to  the  Figure  mark'd  A.    Sicknefi  ;  fo/  it  powerfully  opens  the  Womb, 
Chufc  the  ncweft,  of  a  white  Colour,  inclining    provokes  the  Terms,  and  brings  away  both  Birth 
to  Gold  ;  the  lead  full  of  Dirt,  the  dryeft  and    and  After-Birth. 

cleaned  that  is  poflib'e.  [The  Plant  which  produces  the  Euphorbium^  is 

There  are  Abun lance  of  litth  Seeds  to  be    the  Euphorbium  verum  Commclin.  Euphorbium 
met  withal  in  Eupbirbium,  made  in  the  Shape  of   verum  Antiserum.    R.  Hilt.  1.873.  Holt; 

Amft. 
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Amft.  113*  Eupharbium  trigenum  fpimfum  rt- 
tundifolium.    A£t.  Reg.  Par.  Anno.  1720. 

When  it  is  given  inwardly,  it  is  belt  diflblv'd 
in  the  Yolk  of  an  Egg,  and  diluted  with  Oil  of 
Sweet  Almonds.  Some  venture  it  in  Clyfters,  in 
the  Quantity  of  twelve  Grains,  in  Palftes  and 
Lethargies,  and  it  is  fometimes  ufed  in  SnuiF.] 
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loaded  with  Dirt,  of  a  reddifh  Colour,  fomethinj 
bitter  to  the  Tafte,  that  is  brought  into  France  by 
the  Eafl-India  Company  ;  upon  which  Account  it 
ic  call'd  the  Company's  Frankincenfe,  Olibanum, 
or  Indian  Frankincenfe.  They  never  fell  it  but  to 
counterfeit  the  former,  and  fometimes,  tho'  very 
improperly,  for  the  true  Bdellium. 


37.  Of  OJibanum,  or 
incenfe. 


Male-Frank-  ®f      ^3nna  •/  Frankincenfe. 


TH  E  Olibanumt  which  wc  ufuafly 
call  the  Male  Frankincenfe,  is  a 
Gum  that  flows,  by  Incifion,  from  the 
Trunk  of  fevcral  Slirubs  which  arc  found  plenti- 
fully in  the  Holy  Land,  and  in  Arabia  Feiix, 
where  they  grow  in  great  Quantities,  efpecially  at 
the  Foot  of  Mount  Lebanon,  from  whence  came  its 
Name  Thus  Libani  Oleum  Libani,  and  by  Corrup- 
tion of  the  Language,  Olibanum ;  it  was  alfo  call'd 
Frankincenfe,  becaufe  the  Antients  made  Ufc  of  it 
for  an  Incenfe  to  their  Gods.  From  Arabia  Felix 
they  tranfport  it  by  the  Red  Sea  to  Egypt ,  from 
whence  it  comes  to  Grand  Cairo,  and  from 
Grand  Cairo  to  Alexandria,  where  it  is  cmbark'd 
for  Mdrfeilles.  Several  Pcrforu  write,  that  when 
they  cut  the  Trunk  of  the  Frankincenfe-Tree, 
and  it  begins  to  drop,  no  Body,  except  thofe  who 
arc  of  a  certain  reputed  holy  Family,  may  be 
permitted  to  gather  it.  Chufc  the  nneft  white 
Tears,  inclining  fomewhat  to  a  gold  Colour, 
which  being  chew'd,  make  the  Spittle  white  as 
Milk,  and  are  of  a  bitter  unplcafant  Tafte,  throw- 
ing fuch  afide  as  is  full  of  Du  ft,  and  Leaves,  and 
little  yellow  Pieces,  to  which  it  is  very  fubjec^. 
Its  Uie  fa  for  fevcral  CompoAtians,  as  well  Chy- 
micsd  as  Galenical. 

This  Olibanum  drops  from  the  Tree  plentifully, 
in  roundifli  Drops,  fomc  bigger,  fomc  lefs, 
fcarcely  any  of  them  exceeding  the  Size  of  a 
Horfe-Bean  ;  and  it  falls  pure,  without  either 
Bark,  Wood,  or  any  other  Thing  flicking  to 
it,  and  is  of  a  yellowifli  white  ;  the  whiter  it  fa, 
the  more  it  is  eftcem'd.  This  refinous  Gum 
ftrcngthens  the  Bowels,  flops  Fluxes  and  the  Go- 
norrhoea in  Men,  with  the  Fluor  Albus  in  Women, 
taken  from  one  Dram  to  two  in  Jelly  of  Ifinglafs. 
It  fa  ccphatick,  canliack  and  pectoral,  comforts 
the  Head,  and  revives  the  Memory,  fupprcfles 
Melancholy  and  the  Vapours,  and  abates  vehe- 
ment Coughing,  Hoarfcncfs  and  Catarrhs.  The 
Fume  taken  up  the  Fundament,  cures  the  Piles. 

38.  Of  Moca  Frankincenfe. 

TH  E  Frankincenfe  of  Moca  is  no- 
thing elfe  but  a  Kind  of  Olibanum  Ptmci. 
in  little  Tears,  or  in  the  Mafs,  much 


TH  E    Mama  of  Frari  incenfe  is 
only  a  Number  of  little  round  Pomet, 
Grains,  that  are  clear  and  tranfparcnt, 
which  a.*e  found  in  the  Olibanum,  and  which  are 
to  be  ufed  for  the  fame  Purpofcs  and  after  the 
(arac  Manner  as  Olibanum. 

Thus.,  or  Frankincenfe ,  is  a  Kind  of 
white  or  ycllowilh  Rofin,  which  yields  Ltmery. 
a  great  Smell  and  Perfume,  when  thrown 
into  the  Fire  ;  it  fa  drawn  by  Incifion  from  a  little 
Tree,  the  Leaves  whereof  are  like  the  Lentisk, 
and  which  grows  plentifully  in  the  Holy  Land, 
especially  about  Mount  Libanus.  They  call  this 
Tree  Thus,  or  Arbor  thurifera  ;  the  Tree  bear- 


ing Frankincenfe 


The  firft  that  flows  from  the  Tree  in  clear 
pure  Tears  or  Drops  they  call  Olibanum  Melax, 
Thus  Mafculum,  or  the  Malt  Frankincenfe  \  that 
which  falls  confufedly  on  the  Ground,  and  fa 
fometimes  mix'd  with  the  Pieces  of  the  Bark  of 
the  Tree,  or  with  fomc  other  Impurities,  fa  the 
common  Frankincenfe  which  fame  call  Female 
Frankincenfe  ;  it  fa  in  the  Lump,  yellowifli,  foft, 
fat,  very  apt  to  take  [Fire,  and  odoriferous  : 
That  which  fa  call'd  the  Manna  of  Frankincenfe, 
fa  the  Olibanum  in  fmall  Grain  or  Seed,  that  fa 
round  and  pure,  bearing  the  Colour  of  fine 
Mama  -,  this  Sort  yields  abundanrc  of  Oil  and 
volatile  Salt.  The  Olibanum  is  dctcrfive,  a  little 
aftringent,  fudorifick,  proper  for  Difeafes  of  the 
Breaft,  for  the  Pleurify,  to  ftrcngthen  tha  Brain, 
for  the  fcouring  of  the  Guts,  being  taken  in- 
wardly, and  fa  ufed  externally  to  deterge  and  con- 
folidate  Ulcers.  The  common  Frankmunfe  fa 
dctcrfive,  and  dcficcativc,  being  mix'd  in  Oint- 
ments and  Plaifters. 

Y  The  Bark  of  the  Tree,  from  whence  the  Fran- 
kincenfe flows,  is  call'd  Thymiama,  Thus  fudize- 
rum,  or  the  Frankincenfe  of  the  Jews  :  It  fa 
call'd  Tbymiama  from  fmelling  fweet  in  burning, 
becaufe  they  burn  this  Bark  in  the  Churches,  or 
their  Houfes,  to  perfume  them.  It  ought  to  be 
cl>ofen  thick,  fat,  or  refinous  ;  fmooth,  frefti  and 
fragrant ;  it  fa  tk  tcrfivc  and  drying. 

[We  are  not  certainly  inform'd  what  Tree  it 
is  which  produces  the  Olibanum  ;  Tvceplt  n.im 
calls  it  a  fmall  Tree  with  Leaves  like  thole  of  the 
Pear-Trcc ;  others  have  compar'd  it  to  the  Len- 
tijle,  and  others  to  the  Acacia  Kind  j  and  Thn'tt, 

who 
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who  in  all  Probability  is  moft  right  of  all,  judges 
it  to  be  cf  the  Pine  Species. 

The  Olibanum  is  brought  to  us  from  Africa  and 
the  Eafl- Indies. 

The  Thus  vulgare  of  the  Shops  is  the  dry  Re- 
fin  of  the  Pinus  fyheflris,  Ger.  1 175.  Pixta 
fylveflris  vulgaris  Genevenfis  et  Tcda,  J.  B.  1253. 
xnd^hc  foftcr  Kind,  caJPd  Thus  faemininum,  or 
common  Incenfc,  is  only  a  thinner  Sort  of  this, 
very  much  approaching  to  the  Turpentine  Kind.  J 

40.  Of  Gum  Copal. 

THE  Gum  Copal,  which  we  call 
Oriental  Copal,  is  a  dear,  t  ran  (pa- 
re:-, t  Rofui,  of  a  golden  Colour,  that 
flows  from  the  Trunk  of  a  Tree  of  a  moderate 
Growth,  adorn'd  with  Leaves  which  are  green, 
long,  large,  and  pointed  ;  and  with  a  Fruit  that 
is  like  our  Cucumbers,  of  a  dark  Colour,  in 
which  is  to  be  found  a  Meal,  or  Flour,  of  a  very 
food  Tafte. 

Chufe  this  Rofm  in  fine  Pieces,  of  the  moft 
beautiful  yellow  Colour,  clear  and  tranfparent, 
that  is  cafy  to  break  or  crumble  ;  and  which, 
when  put  into  the  Fire,  melts  prefently,  and 
yields  a  Smell  like  that  of  Olibanum.  This  Rofui 
is  very  feldom  brought  into  France,  and  therefore 
its  Ufe  is  little  known,  altho'  it  is  often  met  with 
in  both  the  India.  But  in  the  Room  of  it  we 
have  another  Gum  Copal  brought  from  the  Ameri- 
can Minds,  which  fome  improperly  call  Kara  be 
This  Gum  flows,  without  cutting,  from  the 
Trunk  and  Branches  of  feveral  large  Trees,  like 
our  Black  Poplars,  that  grow  plentifully  upon  the 
Mountains  of  the  Antilles,  from  whence  it  is 
brought  along  the  Rivers,  by  means  of  the  Rains 
and  Torrents  of  Water  that  pafs  by  the  Roots  of 
thefe  Trees,  where  this  Gum  talk  naturally.  Its 
Ufe  is  to  make  Varnilh  of,  with  Spirit  of  Wine, 
and  to  fell  inftead  of  the  true  Karabe,  tho'  very 
improperly,  becaufe  it  is  fcarce  any  thing  like  it  ; 
fmclls  little  when  burnt,  and  is  therefore  no  ways 
ufeful  to  allay  the  Vapours  :  Bcfides,  it  is  fo  like 
the  Gum  Senega,  that  there  is  nothing  but  the  Co- 
lour, and  the  nordiflbiviag  m  Water  to  difcover 
the  Difference  by. 

[The  Tree  which  produces  the  Copal,  is  the 
CipaUi  auavith  Palahoca  five  arbor  Copallifra  la- 
ti folia  five  ftcunda,  Hern.  46.  Rhus  lit^iuia' 
mm  Lentifci  f slits,  R.  Hill.  p.  1799.  It  grows 
both  in  tifc  Eajl  and  iFeJl-huliei. 

The  Indians  call  all  tranfparent  odoriferous 
Gums  Copal  ;  and  Hernandez  lias  defenbed  eight 
Kinds  of  Ccpal  Trees  ;  but  the  Species  here  men- 
tion'd,  is  that  which  produces  the  Gum  we  ufe, 
under  that  Name,  which  only  differs  in  Colour  ac- 
cording to  its  Purity,  and  to  the  Climate  in  which 
the  Tree  grows.  It  is  not  much  ufed  in  Medicine, 
hut  h  in  great  Eftcem  among  the  Varnifl-.crs.J 
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41.  Of  Cancamum,  or  Gum  Cancamy. 

THIS  is  a  Drug  lhat  is  controverted 
even  to  the  Day  ;  fome  affirming  Pomtt. 
it  to  be  Gum  Lac,  others  Myrrh,  Ben- 
jamin, and  Turmeric}.    But  Mr.  Brifot,  a  Phy- 
fician  at  Paris,  at  his  Return  from  his  Voyage  to 
the  Ife/l- Indies,  brought  into  France  a  Gum  of 
four  different  Colours  ;  the  firft  Amber-colour, 
the  fecond  blackifh,  the  third  the  Colour  of  Horn, 
to  which  was  fafteir'd  a  dry  white  Subftance  which 
was  what  we  fell  by  the  Name  of  Gum  Animte  \ 
this  a  great  many  People  fcarce ly  believe,  not- 
witMar.ding  Daleclwr.p,  and  others,  have  men- 
tion'd  it  ;  but  I  can  atteft  the  Truth  of  it,  ha- 
ving a  Piece  by  me  of  the  Site  of  one's  Finger, 
where  the  four  Sorts  of  Gums  are  (licking  toge- 
ther. 

The  Tree  that  bears  thefe  four  Sorts  of  Gums 
is  of  a  moderate  Height,  and  the  Leaves  like  thofe 
of  Myrrh  ;  it  grows  every  where  in  Africa,  Bra- 
fil,  and  in  Sr.  Cbri/hpber's,  from  whence  this 
Piece  came,  which  was  given  me  by  a  Friend  the 
30th  of  July  1686,  who  had  it  of  a  Perfon  of 
the  firft  Quality,  to  whom  it  had  been  fent  by 
one  of  the  Governors  of  St.  Chrifltpher'% :  That 
which  refembles  Amber,  being  burnt,  diffblves, 
and  has  the  Smell  of  Gum  Lac  ;  the  fecond, 
which  is  black,  melts  as  the  other,  and  has  a 
much  fweeter  Smell  ,  the  third,  which  is  like 
Horn,  is  almoft  without  Smell  ;  the  fourth  is  the 
Gum  Anime  :  But  frnce  wc  have  none  comes  to 
Paris  but  the  Anime  Kind,  chufe  fuch  as  is  white, 
dry,  brittle,  and  of  a  good  Smell.  This  Gum  is 
very  litde  ufed  in  Medicine,  tho'  endow'd  with  a 
great  many  good  Qualities,  being  a  natural  Bal- 
lam.  Some  would  put  off,  tho'  very  wrong, 
Gum  Anime  for  Gum  Elemi  ;  for  there  is  a  great 
deal  of  Difference,  the  Anime  being  hard  and 
white,  the  Elemi  mcift  and  grecnifli. 

Gummi  Ccpal,  five  Pancopal,  is  a  foft 
Gum,  of  a  very  good  Smell,  of  a  white  Lemery. 
yeliowifh  Colour,  and  fragrant,  brought 
fiarn  Hsfpanicla,  and  other  Places  of  the  Spanljb 
Wefl  India.    Some  Authors  have  thought  this 
Gum  and  Gum  Anime  to  be  all  one  ;  they  may 

foflibly  be  comprehended  under  one  Genus  ;  but 
am  confident  that  C»pal  is  a  Species  different 
from  the  other  ;  for  Copal  is  a  fine,  clear, 
tranfparent,  white  Gum,  in  10  mew  hat  greater 
Pieces,  and  very  odoriferous,  tho'  not  altogether 
fo  fwect  as  the  Anime  is  ;  and  with  this  Ccpal  it  is 
that  the  Indians,  inftead  of  Incenfe,  perfume  their 
Sacrifices  in  their  Temples,  as  the  Spaniards  ob- 
feiv'd  when  they  firft  came  among  them. 

Gum  Anime  is  alfo  a  whitifh  Gum,  but  is  fat- 
ter.   Gum  Ccpal  is  more  pure,  clear,  and  white, 
and  not  fo  fatty  as  the  other  ,  fo  that  of  the  two, 
the  Ccpal  is  indeed  the  more  excellent  in  Sub- 
ftance i 
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ftancc  ;  but  the  Anhnt  is  the  more  odoriferous, 
and  to  be  chofen  before  the  Copal,  if  it  be  for  a 
medicinal  Ufe  ;  but  the  Copal  is  to  be  chofen  be- 
fore the  Anime,  if  for  any  other  Purpofes. 

Cancamttm  is  a  very  fcarcc  Gum,  which  is  clot- 
ted, and  refcmbles  fevcral  Sorts  of  Gums  or  Ro- 
fms  united,  or  flicking  clofe  one  to  the  other,  as 
one  entire  Gum.  Some  w  ill  have  it  to  be  a  Spe- 
cies of  Amber,  others  of  Gum  Anime,  fome  of 
Benjamin,  and  fome  again  of  Lac  ;  whereas  all 
the  Caneanum  we  know  comes  from  Arabia,  and 
moil  of  the  otliers  are  unknown  there  ;  fo  that  it 
rather  appears  to  be  a  fingular  Species  or  Kind  of 
itfelf,  and  the  true  Rofin  of  a  Tree  growing  in 
Arabia.  As  to  iu  Virtues,  Experience  confirms 
that  it  ftrcngthens  the  Stomach  and  Bowels,  kills 
Worms,"  and  opens  Obrtruaions  of  the  Spleen. 
You  may  make  a  good  Varnilh  by  diffolving  it  in 
Spirit  of  Wine  tartariz'd,  or  good  Spirit  ofTur- 
Dentine,  as  you  make  Varnifh  of  Gum  Anime,  or 
of  Seed  and  Shell  Lac. 

[We  are  altogether  ignorant  what  was  the  true 
Caneanum  of  the  Anticnts  ;  fome  have  thought 
they  meant  Myrrh  by  this  Name,  and  others, 
with  more  Probability,  Gum  Anime,  which  is  pro- 
due'd  by  the  Animifera  Arbor  Brajiliana,  Herm. 
Par.  Bat.  Pr.  312.  Anime  Caneanum  Greecorum, 
Mont.  Exot.  1 1.  Acacia  quodamedo  aceedens  Ar- 
bor Anima  Gummi  fundens  Americana  foliis  magnit 
acuminatis  in  pediculo  binis  Lobo  magna,  erafftjima 
Eduli,  Brcyn.  Prodr.  2.  8.  Courbaril.  Plum.  N. 
G.  49.  It  grows  in  New  Spain  and  Brafd :  The 
Gum  has  the  fame  Smell  and  Virtues  with  the 
Copal;  and  it  is  alfo  to  be  obferv'd,  that  the 
Word  Anime  among  the  Indians  comprehends  as 
many  Gums  as  Copal ;  but  the  Tree  here  mcn- 
tion'd,  produces  what  wc  receive  and  ufe  under 
that  Name.] 

42.  Of  Gum  Lac  in  the  Stick. 

TH  E  natural  Gum  Lac,  or  that  in 
the  Stick,  is  a  reddiih  Gum,  that 
is  hard,  dear,  and  tranfparent,  which 
is  brought  us  adhering  to  little  Sticks  or  Reeds,  of 
the  Thicknefs  and  Length  of  one's  Finger,  from 
the  Kingdom  of  Pegu.,  where  it  is  found  in  great 
Quantities. 

The  Sieur  Rottjfean,  who  was  a  long  Time  in 
the  Indies,  in  Perfia  and  Pegu,  where  they  ga- 
ther this  Gum  Lac,  fays,  that  in  thofc  Parts  there 
is  a  vaft  Quantity  of  In  feels,  like  our  common 
Flies,  that  gather  together  the  Dew  which  is  found 
on  fevcral  Trees  after  the  lame  Manner  as  we  cb- 
fervc  our  Bees  }  end  when  they  arc  full  of  this 
Dew,  they  difcharg-.-  it  upon  whatever  they  meet 
with  :  That  the  Inhabitants  of  thofe  Places  flick 
up  Branches  of  Trees,  Sticks  or  Reeds,  as  we 
do  here  in  the  Ground  for  Pcafe,  or  the  like,  to 
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run  upon,  that  the  Flies  may  difehargc  then- 
Loads  of  Dew  upon  thofe  Sticks,  and  the  SuA 
drys  them  to  a  Gum  that  is  hard  and  dry,  juft  as 
we  fee  it  ;  which  is  not  improbable,  fince  the 
Lac  we  have  brought  over,  flicks  upon  Pieces  of 
different  Wo^d,  and  likewife  upon  little  Reeds  : 
Befidcs,  it  is  cafy  to  fee  that  this  Gum  docs  not 
flow  from  thefe  little  Pieces  of  Wood  on  mt  ich 
it  is  found  flicking  ;  becaufc  there  are  no  Ap- 
pearances from  whence  fuch  a  Matter  (hould  pro- 
ceed. The  faid  Sieur  RmJJeau  has  allured  me  that 
the  lower  End  of  the  Body  of  thefe  Flies,  put 
into  Spirit  of  Wine,  makes  the  moft  beautiful 
Red  imaginable  ;  and  that  it  was  the  Tip  of  thefe 
Flies  that  might  be  call'd  the  Anima]  Cochineal, 
and  not  the  Mr/lick  Cochineal,  which  we  have 
treated  of  before. 

When  this  Gum  is  in  Perfe&ion,  they  gather 
thefe  fmall  Sticks  loaded  with  it,  which  they  keep 
to  make  a  Tincture  of,  and  to  trade  with  fevcral 
Nations,  efpecialhr  with  the  Dutch  and  Englijh, 
from  whence  we  have  it ,  and  this  is  what  we  call 
Stick-Lac.  Chufe  this  Gum  clear  and  tranfpa- 
rent, fuch  as  melts  well,  the  Icaft  full  of  Sticks, 
black  Gum,  and  other  Filth,  to  which  it  is  very 
fubjeci,  and  fuch  as  being  chew'd,  tinges  the 
Spittle  red,  and  boil'd  in  Water,  with  any  Acid, 
produces  a  fine  fcarlet  Colour.  *Tis  with  this 
Tindure  that  the  Indians  ftain  their  Linnen,  and 
the  People  of  the  Levant  what  we  call  Turkj- 
Leather  ;  and  the  Indians  make  the  Wax  wa 
name  from  thence  Indian- IVax  ;  the  Dutch  and 
Englijh  make  Scarlet  of  it. 

When  the  Dutch  and  Englijh  would  dear  what 
there  is  good  from  the  Stick- Lac,  they  grind  it 
(lightly  in  a  Mill,  and  that  which  pafles  through 
the  Linnen,  they  feparate,  which  they  ufe  for 
Dying  ;  the  Remainder  is  the  grofler  and  worfe 
Part,  and  is  what  they  fend  to  us  (mix'd  with 
what  they  have,  by  the  Afliftance  of  Acids, 
drawn  the  finer  Tincture  from,  without  changing 
its  Figure,  and  dry'd)  and  call  Seed-Lac. 

It  ought  to  be  chofen  fuch  as  melts  well,  and 
comes  as  near  the  Properties  of  the  Stick-Lac  as 
may  be. 

When  they  would  make  what  is  call'd  Shell- 
Lac,  they  take  the  Gum- Lac  off  the  Sticks  ;  and 
when  it  is  melted,  they  caft  it  upon  a  Marble, 
and  make  it  flat  and  thin,  as  we  now  fee  it :  It  is 
of  different  Colours  according  to  the  Fincnefs  of 
the  Gum  Lac  that  was  ufed  ;  but  that  which  is  al- 
moft  black,  is  what  has  been  made  wifh  fuch  as 
had  the  Tin&ure  drawn  from  it  before.  The 
Englijh  have  brought  into  France,  for  many  Years, 
a  large  Quantity  of  the  fineft  Gum  Lac,  made  in 
the  Shape  of  Lars,  whence  it  has  receiv'd  the 
Name  of  Ear  Gum  ;  but  of  late  there  has  been 
none  of  it  fecn.  As  to  the  Choice  of  Gum  Lacs, 
the  principal  Thing  is  to  have  them  fuch  as  will 
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melt  well ;  for  all  the  Gum  Lac  that  will  not  melt 
is  good  for  nothing  but  to  be  thrown  away,  efpe- 
cially  if  deftgn'd  for  SpaniJ/i  Wax,  which  is  the 
chief  Ufe  of  it.  As  for  the  Shell  Lac,  it  ought 
to  be  mining,  clear,  tranfparcnt,  the  leaft  rug- 
ged, of  the  higheft  Colour,  and  die  thinncft 
that  may  be.  The  third  Sort,  fuch  as  will  melt 
beft,  ought  to  be  the  leaft  burnt  ;  and  as  to  the 
SeerSac,  the  Makers  of  Sealing- Wax  grind  it 
in  Mills,  as  they  cannot  melt  it. 

Lacca,  or  Gum  Lac,  is  a  hard,  red, 
Ltmtrj.  clear,  tranfparcnt  Rofin,  which  is 
brought  us  from  Bengal,  Malabar,  Pe- 
gu, and  feveral  other  Eajl-India  Provinces,  ad- 
hering to  little  Sticks  about  the  Length  and  lliick- 
nefs  of  one's  Finger.  They  pretend  it  is  made 
from  the  great  wing'd  Ants,  or  a  Kind  of  Flies 
refembling  our  common  Flics,  which  draw  a  Juice 
from  the  Subftance  of  certain  Trees,  and  dif- 
charge  the  fame  upon  the  Boughs  of  others,  or 
elfc  upon  Sticks  or  Rccds,  fet  up  for  that  Pur- 
pofc  ;  which  being  dry'd  into  a  Gum,  is  call'd 
Stick  Lac.  You  ought  to  chufe  fuch  as  affords 
the  higheft  Colour,  neat,  clear,  a  little  tranfpa- 
rcnt, that  wiil  melt  upon  the  Fire  when  it  is 
lighted,  yields  a  plcafant  Smell,  and  being  chew 'J 
tinges  the  Spitdc  of  a  red  Colour  ;  and  likewife 
boil'd  in  Water  with  any  Acid,  ftrikes  a  beautiful 
fcarlet  Dye.  This  Gum  yields  abundance  of 
Oil,  a  little  volatile  Salt,  fome  Earth  and  Phlegm  ; 
it  is  incifive,  penetrating,  deterftve  ,  it  purifies 
the  Blood,  excites  Sweat,  and  Womcns  Courfts  ; 
facilitates  Refpiration,  refifts  the  Malignity  of 
Humours,  and  ftrengthens  the  Gums. 

Thty  fell  at  the  Druggifts  a  flat  Gum  Lac, 
call'd  Shell  Lac,  which  differs  not  from  the  other, 
but  as  it  is  fcparated  from  the  Sticks ;  diflblved 
and  caft  upon  a  Marble,  it  looks  like  Glafe  of 
Antimony.  They  have  likewife  Lac  in  Seed,  or 
little  Bits  ;  but  ufually  it  is  not  fo  good  as  the 
other,  becaufe  it  is  often  only  the  remaining  grof- 
fer  Parts  of  the  Gum,  after  the  Dutch  and  Eng- 
Ujh  have  taktn  die  fcarlet  Tinclurc  off  from  it. 
This  Seed  Lac  is  ufed  for  Sealing-Wax.  The  In- 
dian Sealing- Wax  is  made  of  the  Gum  Lac  melted 
or  liquified,  and  colour'd  with  Vermilion,  and  is 
much  better  than  tliat  made  in  France,  becaufe  i  t 
is  compofed  of  choice  Gum  Lac ;  infteud  of  whub, 
that  of  France  is  generally  of  the  worft  Seed  Lac, 
Rofin,  and  Vermilion.  The  black  Sealing- Wax 
is  ting'd  or  colour'd  with  Smoke  Black  ;  the  yel- 
low with  Orpiment,  &c . 

They  give  the  Name  of  Lac ,  or  Lake,  to  fe- 
veral Kinds  of  dried  Paftes,  or  Crayons,  which 
the  Painters  ufe  to  p;iint  in  Miniature,  and  in  Oil. 
That  which  is  call'd  fine  Venetian  Lac,  is  made 
with  Mcflick  Cochineal,  which  remains  after 
drawing  off  the  firft  Carmine  :  Thefe  they  pre- 
pare better  at  Paris  than  Venice,  and  make  them 
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up  in  little,  fort,  brittle  Troches,  of  a  deep  red 
Colour.  That  which  is  call'd  Dime  Lac,  or  Flat 
Lac,  is  made  with  Shavings  of  Scarlet,  boil'd  in 
a  Lixivium  of  white  Pot-Afhes,  Chalk  and  Alum, 
which  they  form  a  Parte  of,  and  make  into  Ta- 
blets to  dry  ;  the  beft  is  made  at  Venice.  There 
is  a  certain  Tincture  made  of  Braftl  Wood, 
which  the  Painters  call  Liquid  Lac. 

43.  Of  Indian  Wax. 

TH  E  Indian  Wax  is  made  of  Gum 
Lac,  melted  and  colour'd  with  Pemet. 
pale  Vermilion,  and  afterwards  form'd 
into  round  or  flat  Pieces,  in  the  Manner  as  we 
now  have  them.  Chufe  fuch  as  melt  well,  are 
fmooth,  the  leaft  full  of  brown  Spots,  and  of  the 
higheft  Colour  you  can  get.  This  Wax  is  of  no 
other  Ufe  than  to  feal  Letters,  and  it  ought  to  be 
this  which  bears  the  Name  of  the  true  Sealing- 
Wax,  and  not  that  which  is  mix'd  and  traded 
with  at  Paris,  which  is  no  other  than  the  Seed 
Lac,  ground  and  incorporated  with  melted  Rofin, 
and  colour'd  by  the  Addition  of  a  little  Vermi- 
lion, and  fo  fold  amongft  us.  And  as  this  Wax 
is  of  a  bafe  Colour,  becaufe  they  put  in  very  little 
Vermilion,  they  cover  their  Sticks  over  flight!/ 
with  a  good  fhining  Red  ;  which  Cheat  is  cafy  to 
difcovcr  by  breaking  die  Sticks,  and  feeing  that 
they  are  not  of  the  fame  Colour  within  as  with- 
out. I  wonder  why  this  Kind  of  Wax  fhould  be 
fo  falfly  call'd  Spanijh  fVax,  fince  the  Spaniards 
never  make  it,  but  are  entirely  ignorant  of  it. 
There  are  feveral  other  Scaling- Waxes  made  of 
other  different  Colours,  as  black,  yellow,  cJfV. 
befides  perfum'd  Wax,  th.it  is  made  by  adding  a 
little  Civet  or  Mufk  to  the  Compofition. 

[This  common  Opinion  of  the  Gum  Lac  being 
left  on  Sticks,  lie.  by  Flies,  which  is  alfo  coun- 
tenane'd  by  Garxias  and  Bantius,  who  both  fay, 
that  it  is  form'd  in  that  Manner  by  what  they  call 
a  Species  of  large  wing'd  Ants,  leans  repugnant 
to  Rcafon  and  the  common  Courfe  of  Nature, 
and  is  not  believ'd  by  many  very  eminent  Authors, 
among  whom  John  Bauhin,  and  the  late  celebra- 
ted Mr.  Ray,  are  of  Opinion  that  it  is  the  na- 
tural Gum  ouzing  from  the  Branches  of  the  Trees 
we  have  it  found  on.  Herman  has  defcrib'd  feve- 
ral Lacca-Trees  ;  but  what  we  have  bi  ought  into 
Europe  is  gather*d  from  the  Jujuba  Indica,  Rai. 
Hift.  2.  155.  Jujuba  Indica  rotundifolia  Spinofa, 
foliis  majoribus  J'ubtus  lamgincfis  et  incanit,  Brcyn. 
Pr.  1.  60.  Commel.  Flon.  Mai.  149.  Zrzjr- 
phus  Indica  Argentea  Ma,  Herm.  Muf.  Zcyl.  8. 
37.  which  is  plentiful  in  Malabar,  and  many 
other  Parts  of  the  Eajl-Indies  ,  and  I  think  there 
can  he  no  great  Difficulty  in  deciding  the  true 
Origin  of  this  Drug,  when  Herman  affirms  that 
he  has  himfclf  often  procur'd  a  fine  red  and  tran- 
Dd  foarent 
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fparent  Oum  Latea,  tho'  in  Gnall  Quantities,  from 
Incifions  which  he  made  in  the  Bark  of  this  Tree. 
The  Pun&ure  made  in  the  Bark  by  Flies  and  Ann 
may  indeed  very  much  facilitate  the  flowing  of 
this  Gum  ;  and  hence,  I  fuppofe,  grew  at  firft 
the  Opinion  of  their  leaving  it  there  :  Nay,  tho' 
we  fhould  allow  Mr.  Geeffray  the  Truth  of  what 
he  fuppofes,  as  to  its  being  the  Ncfts  of  thefe  In- 
fects, and  their  Eggs  being  found  in  fomc  of  the 
Cells  of  it,  I  cannot  fee  tha;  he  need  think  that 
a  Proof  of  the  Matter's  being  brought  thither  by 
them,  any  more  than  that  the  Subftance  of  a  Gall 
is  brought  and  lodg'd  upon  an  Oak  by  a  Fly,  be- 
caufe  the  Egg,  or  Jiub,  of  a  Fly  is  found  in  it  : 
Allowing  therefore  the  Truth  of  thefe  Eggs  being 
iomctimes  found  in  the  Cells  of  the  Lacca,  as  I 
mull  acknowledge  I  have  fomctimzs  found  Bodies 
that  had  that  Appearance,  I  think  it  rather  a 
Proof  of,  than  an  Objection  againft,  what  I  believe 
as  to  the  Origin  of  the  Laecay  which  is,  that  Na- 
ture has  inftru&ed  a  certain  winged  Infect  to 
pierce  the  Bark  of  the  Jujuba  Laccam  fundtns,  as 
I  would  call  that  Species  we  have  the  Lacca  from,  »TpH  E  Carfobalfc 
and  there  to  leave  its  Eggs,  where  a  proper  Juice  1  faid,  the  little 
would  foon  naturally  flow  over  them,  and  defend 
them  from  external  Injuries  "till  the  Time  of  their 
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by  the  faniffaritSy  who  watch  this  precious  Ba!- 
fam;  by  which  we  may  underftand,  that  what  fe- 
veral  Cheats  pretend  to  fell  for  true  Balfam  tf 
Giltad,  is  nothing  but  white  Balfam  of  Peru, 
which  they  prepare  with  Spirit  of  Wine  rectified, 
or  with  fomc  diftill'd  Oils. 

But  it  is  met  with  fometimes  in  the  Cabinets  of 
the  great  Lords.  In  1687  there  happcn'dto  be 
a  Quantity  fent  to  Madam  it  Ftllefawnyvrtvch 
was  found  to  be  about  fourteen  Ounces  in  tw» 
Leaden  Bottles,  as  it  came  from  Grand  Cair»y 
which  was  fold  to  a  Perfon  who  let  me  fee  it ;  we 
found  it  to  be  very  hard,  of  a  Golden  yellow  Co- 
lour, and  a  Citron  Small  :  But  ftnee  that,  a 
Friend  of  mine  gave  me  one  Ounce,  which  he 
brought  himfelf  from  Grand  Cain,  and  which 
was  of  a  folid  Conference,  like  that  of  Turpen- 
tine of  Chio,  and  of  a  fragrant  Smell,  which  is 
the  true  Sign  of  its  Goodnefs. 

45.  Of  Carpobalfamum. 


Pom*. 


44.  Of  Balfam  oF  Judaea,  cr  Balm  of 
Gilcad. 

TH  E  Balfam  of  fudaay  which  we 
ufually  call  Ofobalfamum,  Balm  of 
Giltady  Egyptian  Balfamy  or  Balfam 
if  Grand  Cairos,  is  a  liquid  white  Balfam,  that 
flows  during  Summer  from  the  Trunk  of  a  Shrub, 
that  bears  Leaves  like  Rue,  and  white  Flowers 
fhap'd  like  Stars  ;  in  the  Middle  of  which  rife 
little  Berries,  that  are  fharp  at  the  End,  in  which 
is  a  fmall  Kernel  ;  this  little  Fruit  we  call  Carfo- 
balfamum  ;  it  flicks  to  the  Branches  by  means  of 
■  a  fmall  Stalk,  is  green  at  the  beginning,  and  grows 
brown  as  it  ripens. 

feritho  was  once  the  only  Place  in  the  World 
where  this  true  Balfam  was  to  be  found  ;  butfince 
the  Turks  have  been  Mr'tcrs  of  the  Holy  Land, 
they  have  tranfplanted  thi ;  Shrub  into  their  Gar- 
dens at  Grand  Cairo,  where  they  arc  guarded  by 
feveral  Janijfarits,  during  the  Tune  the  Balfam 
flows.  A  Ftiend  of  mine,  who  has  been  at 
Grand  Cairo,  allured  me,  that  no  body,  unlcfs 
by  looking  over  the  Walls,  could  get  a  Sight  of 
thefe  Shrub?,  which  arc  defended  by  very  high 
Walls,  as  well  as  Soldiers,  from  any  Chriltians 
entering.  And  as  to  the  Balfam,  it  is  almoft  im- 
poffiblc  to  get  any  upon  the  Place,  unlcfs  it  is  by 
means  of  fome  Embaflador  at  the  Porte,  to  whom 
the  Grand  Signior  has  made  a  Prefent  of  it,  or 


amum  is  as  I  have 
trie  Fruit  of  the  Bal- 
fam-Shrub  ;  thefe,  to  have  their  due 
Qualities,  ought  to  be  new,  and  of  an  aroma  tick 
Taftc,  and  a  pretty  plcafant  Smell.  They  are  of 
fome  medicinal  Ufc,  but  principally  for  the  great 
Treacle,  wherein  they  require  no  other  Prepara- 
tion than  to  be  chofen  true,  and  freed  from  their 
Stalks,  empty  Shells,  and  fuch  as  are  Worm- 
eaten  amonglt  them. 

46.  Of  XylobaUamum,  »r  the  Balfam- 
4  Wood. 

THIS  is  the  Trunk  and  Branches, 
ftripp'd  from  the  Leaves  and  Seed 
of  the  Balfam-Shrub,  which  we  have 
brought  in  little  Faggots,  from  Cairo  to 
fei/lts  ;  for  they  every  Year  prune  the  Balfam- 
Shrubs  as  we  do  our  Vines,  and  bind  up  the  Cut- 
tings for  Sale  ;  for  the  Turks  love  rather  to  make 
Profit  of  it,  than  burn  it.  Chufc  your  Balfam- 
IVood  in  little  Rods,  full  of  Knots,  reddifti  with- 
out, and  white  within,  the  moil  refinous  and 
aromatick  that  can  be  got.  The  chief  Ufe  ©f  it 
is  in  the  Troches  of  Htdicroy,  without  any 
Preparation  than  the  Choice  abovefaid. 

47.  Of  I3alfam  of  Mecca. 


Mar- 


TH  E  Turks,  who  go  a  Pilgrimage 
every  Year  to  Mttca,  bring  from 
thence  a  certain  dry  white  Balfam,  in 
Figure   rcfembling   white   Copperas,  efpeciafly 
when  it  is  dale.    The  Perfon  who  made  me  a 
Prefent  of  about  half  an  Ounce,  ail'ur'd  me,  that 

he 
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he  brought  the  fame  from  Mecca  liquid,  and  that 
the  Smell  is  the  Tame  as  that  of  the  Balm  of  G7- 
lead.  The  fame  Perfon  likewife  did  tcfti  fy  to  me, 
that  it  was  as  pood  as  the  Balm  of  Gitead. 

There  is  a  Tincture  and  Spirit  of  Balm  of  Gi- 
ltad ;  the  Tincture  is  a  great  Secret  in  the  Vene- 
real Difeafe  ;  the  Spirit  is  of  great  Value,  by 
Reason  of  its  balfamick  Virtues,  being  beneficial 
to  the"  nervous  and  membranous  Parts  ;  it  con- 
tains a  volatile,  fubtile,  and  deterfive  Salt,  which 
mundifies  drongly,  by  which  it  takes  away  the 
Vifcofities,  Impurities,  and  other  Difeafts  of  the 
Lungs,  Ureters  &c. 

Balfamum  Judaitum,  Gihadenfe  ve- 
Ltmtry.  rum  /Egypt  iacum,  Syriacum,  de  Alecca, 
the  true  Syrian  Balfam  or  Balm  of  67- 
Uad  ;  proceeds  from  a  fmall  Tree  or  Shrub  that 
once  grew  no  where  but  in  the  Valley  of  Jericho  in 
Gilead,  and  in  Arabia  Felix  ;  but  (utce  the  Turks 
have  been  Matters  of  that  Part  of  the  World, 
they  have  tranfplanted  thefe  Trees  into  other 
Parts,  where  no  Chridians  arc  permitted  to  ap- 
proach, by  the  Command  of  the  Sultan,  who  has 
appointed  Soldiers  to  guard  every  one  of  thefe 
Trees  perpetually.  This  Tree  rifes  to  the  Height 
of  Shrub-Trefoil,  bearing  a  few  Leaves  like  thofe 
of  Rue,  or  rather  like  the  Leaves  of  the  Madick- 
Tree,  being  always  green,  and  confiding  of  three, 
five,  and  fomctiines  of  feven  Wings.  The  Bran- 
ches arc  odoriferous,  rcfinous,  and  tough  j  the 
Flowers  arc  of  a  white  Colour,  inclining  to  a 
Purple,  not  much  unlike  thofe  of  the  Egyptian 
Thorn,  or  Acacia,  of  a  very  fine  fragrant  Smell  ; 
the  Seeds  are  yellow,  contain'd  in  Cods  that  arc 
of  a  blaclrift  Colour,  inclining  to  red,  being  of 
a  fwect  Smell,  a  pungent  and  bitter  Taile,  pour- 
ing forth  a  yellow-colour'd  Moidurc  like  Honey : 
The  Fruit  of  this  Tree  is  call'd  Opobalfam  ;  and 
the  Liquor  ifiuing  from  it  is  cali'd  in  die  Shops, 
the  Liquor  of  Opobalfam  \  and  the  Wood  of  the 
Tree  Xylobalfam,  or  Balfam-Woed,  which  is  ce- 
phalic k  and  domachick,  refills  Poifon,  and  drives 
away  any  Contagion.  It  is  prefcrib'd  in  feveral 
pharmaceutical  Difpenfations,  and  may  be  ufed 
inflead  of  Yellow  Sanders,  or  Wood  of  Aloes. 
The  Carptbalfam,  or  Fruit  thereof,  is  akxiterial, 
proper  to  ftrengthen  the  vital  Parts,  to  excite  the 
Semen  Virile,  to  cure  the  Biting  of  Serpents,  and 
other  venomous  Creatures  ;  but  as  it  is  fcarcc, 
Cubtls  are  ufed  in  its  Stead. 

There  flows,  in  Summer-time,  from  the  Trunk 
of  this  Balfam-Tree,  being  cut,  or  the  Boughs 
lnpp'd  off,  a  liquid  Rofin  that  is  white  and  fra- 
grant, call'd  in  Latin,  Opobalfamum,  Balfame- 
uc'.n,  Balfamum  de  Mecha,  Baljamum  vtrum  Sy- 
riacum,  Balfamum  album  Mgyptiacum  feu  Judai- 
cum.  As  this  Balfam  is  fcarcc,  dear,  and  pre- 
cious, it  is  apt  to  be  mix'd  and  adulterated.  It 
•ught  to  be  of  a  Confidence  nry  near  like  tint 
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of  Turpentine,  of  a  whitifh  Colour,  inclining  to 
yellow,  tranfpaicnt,  of  a  penetrating  and  phai'.mr 
Smell,  the  Tafle  a  little  bitter  anil  acrid.  Ir 
yields  abundance  of  Oil  that  Ls  half  exalted  by  t.ha 
volatile  Salt.  If  for  Curiofity  one  would  make  a 
Diftillation  of  it,  in  the  fird'  Place  we  Hull  find 
an  etberial  Oil,  then  a  yellow  Oil,  and  at  lad  a 
red  Oil,  fuch  as  is  to  be  met  with  in  Diftillatioa 
of  Turpentine.  But  as  this  white  Balfam  is  a 
natural  Drug  fo  exalte.!,  that  it  frauds  in  need  of 
no  Afliihince  from  ChymiAry,  it  is  much  better 
to  ufe  it  in  its  natural  State.  To  know  if  this 
Balfam  is  true  and  frefh,  pour  (brae  Drops  of  it 
into  a  Glaft  of  Water,  and  it  wiil  fpread  itfelf 
delicately  upon  the  Surface,  and  afterwards  be  ea- 
fily  collected  together  by  the  End  of  a  Stick  en- 
tirely from  the  Water  ;  but  if  this  Balfam  be  old, 
tho'  it  be  true,  it  gains  a  firmer  Confidence  and 
Solidity,  fo  that  it  dots  not  fwim  or  float  upon  die 
Water,  but  will  precipitate  to  the  Bottom. 

This  white  Balfam  is  the  mod  elTential  Part  of 
the  Tree,  and  is  the  mod  valuable  Medicine  to 
fortify  the  Heart  and  Brain.  The  Dofc  is  from 
two  Drops  to  five  or  fix.  And  it  is  likewife  given 
inwardly  to  deterge  and  confolidate  Wounds, 
ftrengthen  the  Nerves,  and  to  heal  Ulcers  of  the 
Lungs,  Confumptions,  Catarrhs  and  Phthificks, 
fo  that  there  is  fcarce  a  better  Thing  in  the 
World.  The  Ladies  ufe  it  for  a  Waft,  and 
mix  it  with  a  little  Oil  and  the  four  cold  Seeds, 
to  foftcn  the  Roughnefs  of  die  Skin  ;  befides 
which,  it  takes  away  Pimples  and  Blotches  in  the 
Face.  Some  diflblve  it  in  Spirit  of  Wine,  or 
Hungary  Water,  and  fo  mix  it  with  Snail  Water, 
or  Bean  Flower  Water,  to  make  a  Virgin's  Milk 
or  Waft  of. 

[The  Tree  which  produces  the  Balm  of  Gi- 


lead,  is  the  Balfamum  Syriacum  Ruta  folio,  C.  B. 
Pin.  400.  Balfamum  ab  Mgyptiis  Babffan,  Alpin. 
./Egypt.  60.  and  the  Wood  and  Fruit  of  the  fame 


Tree  are  the  Xylobalfamum  and  Carpobalfamum. 
The  true  Balm  of  Gilead  is  a  rcfinous  Liquor 
which  at  firft  is  of  the  Confidence  of  Oil  of 
Sweet  Almonds  ;  but  by  Age  lofes  its  Smell,  and 
fomctimcs  its  Colour,  and  becomes  du'ck  as  Tur- 
pentine ;  when  freft,  it  has  the  Smell  of  Citron 
Peel. 

M.  Lippi,  EmbalTador  from  Lewis  XIV.  of 
France  to  the  Emperor  of  the  Abyjfmes,  being  in 
Egypt,  took  great  Pains  to  difcovcr  the  Plant,  and 
theWap  of  procuring  the  Balfam  from  it ;  lie  found 
there  were  three  Ways  of  collecting  it,  and  that 
the  three  Liquors  collected  diffcr'd  accordingly  ; 
die  fird,  and  fined,  was  catch'd  as  it  flow'd  fpon- 
tancoufly  from  the  Tree  ;  the  fecond  was  pro- 


cur'd  by  Incifions,  and  the  third  by  boiling  the 

"  rd  yield  a 

Balfam,  and  afterwards  a  coarfer.    The  BJfam 


Tops  of  the  Trees,  which  fird 


very  fine 


which  flows  fpontaneoufly  from  die  Tree  is  all  fent 
Dd  2  to 
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to  the  Grand  Signor's  Seraglio,  the  others  are 
fuffer'd  to  be  exported.  ] 

48.  Of  Balfam  of  Peru. 

WrE  fell  at  Paris  three  Sorts  of 
......  Balfam>  by  the  Name  of  Balfam 

of  Peru  j  to  wit,  The  IVhite,  which 
is  called,,  the  Balfam  by  lncifitn  ;  that  in  the 
Shell,  which  is  called  the  Dry  Balfam,  and  the 
Black  Balfam.  This  firft  is  a  white  Liquor,  altoge- 
ther like  the  Bijm,  of  which  I  fhall  treat  in  the 
Chapter  of  Turpentine,  that  diftils  from  the  Trunk 
and  large  Branches  of  certain  Shrubi,  whofe 
Leaves  are  reprcfented  in  the  Figure  of  Balfam  of 
of  Peru,  which  Tree  grows  plentiful!-/  in  New 
Spain,  b'c.  The  fecond  is  the  Balfam  in  .the 
Shell,  which  drops  from  the  Branches  that  arc 
cut,  at  the  Ends  of  which  they  hang  Shells,  to 
receive  a  kind  of  Milk  that  falls  into  them  after 
the  fame  manner  as  the  Vines  yield  a  clsar  Water. 
When  thefe  Shells  are  full,  they  place  others  in 
their  room,  continuing  fo  to  do  'till  the  Trees 
will  yield  no  more ;  then  they  expofe,  or  fet  thefe 
Shells,  in  hot  Places  for  fome  Days,  that  the  Milk 
may  congeal  or  harden,  and  change  its  Colour. 
The  third  is  the  Black  Balfam,  which  is  made  by 
boding  the  Bark,  Branches  and  Leaves  of  thefe 
little  Trees  in  Water  ;  after  they  are  boil'd  fome 
Time,  taking  the  Whole  from  the  Fire,  and 
gathering  oft"  the  Fat  that  fwims  at  Top,  which  is 
of  a  blackifh  brown  Colour,  and  is  what  we  call 
Black  Balfam  of  Peru. 

The  firft  and  fineft  Kind  of  all  being  that  which 
diftils  from  the  Branches,  is  a  bird  Balfam,  which, 
to  have  its  requifite  Perfection,  ought  to  be  red- 
difti,  the  mod  fragrant  and  dry  that  may  be.  Its 
Ufe  is  as  well  in  Medicine,  as  to  make  a  Virgin's 
Milk  abundantly  more  odoriferous  than  that  which 
is  made  of  Benjamin  and  Storax.  Several  Perfons 
have  afiured  me,  that  the  Balfam  in  the  Shell  was 
a  Compofttion  of  Benjamin,  Sttrax,  and  Balfam 
of  Peru,  which  I  never  could  find  to  be  true  lrom 
fcveral  Trials  that  I  have  made.  However,  with 
this  Balfam,  and  fome  other  Drugs,  is  compofed 
the  Balfam  of  Monfieur  the  Governor  of  Berne, 
which  I  (hall  communicate  to  the  Publick,  becaufe 
of  its  many  great  Virtues. 

After  that  the  Branches  will  drop  no  more  they 
cut  the  Trunk,  and  from  thence  flows  a  white 
Humour,  that  is  as  clear  as  Milk  ;  which,  to  be 
right  and  true,  ought  to  be  white,  and  as  ,like  the 
Balm  of  Giltad  as  may  be.  This  Balfam  is  of  no 
other  Ufe,  that  1  know  of,  but  for  Wounds,  or 
to  fell  inftead  cf  the  true  Opobalfamum  ;  though 
there  is  a  vaft  Difference,  in  that  the  true  Opcbal- 
famum  has  a  Citron  Smell,  which  is  not  to  be 
met  withal  in  the  white  Balfam  of  Peru, 
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49.  The  Manner  of  mking  artificial  Balkm 

of  Peru. 

IHave  been  inform'd  by  many  Perfons, 
that  the  Black  Balfam  of  Peru  is  Pemet. 
a  Compofttion  made  by  the  Portuguese, 
who  fell  it  to  the  Dutch,  in  the  following  ma« 
ner :  Take  fine  Turpentine,  white  Frankincenic, 
of  each  one  Pound  ;  Oil  of  Ben,  Olibanum,  Lau- 
danum, Gum  Elemi,  of  each  fix  Ounces  ;  Laven- 
der Flowers  and  Nutmeg,  of  each  four  Ounces  ; 
Spikenard,  Wood  of  Aloes,  of  each  two  Ounces; 
Myrrh,  Aloes  and  Dragon's  Blood,  of  each  one 
Ounce  and  Haif ;  the  little  Valerian  Orrice,  long 
Birthwort,  Acorus  Verus,  Mace,  Benjamin,  Sto- 
rax,  of  each  one  Ounce ;  Zcdoary,  GalingJ, 
Cloves,  Cinnamon,  Caftor,  and  Maltich,  of  each 
fix  Drams :  Powder  all  the  Drugs  grofly,  then 
melt  the  Turpentine,  Frankincenfe,  Gum  Elemi, 
and  Oil  of  Ben  over  the  Fire,  and  when  they  are 
difiblvcd,  incorporate  the  Powders  ;  and  when 
they  are  made  into  a  Pafte,  put  them  into  a  Glals 
Retort,  whereof  one  third  Part  is  empty  ;  and  af- 
ter it  is  well  luted  and  dry'd,  fet  it  upon  a  Sand- 
Furnace  ;  and  when  the  Matter  begins  to  heat, 
there  will  flow  a  clear  Water,  then  an  OU  of  die 
Colour  of  Gold,  at  laft  a  black  Balfam,  tending  to 
red,  which  fome  would  have  to  be  what  we  fell 
by  the  Name  of  Black  Balfam  of  Peru.  The 
Water  is  proper  to  be  taken  inwardly,  by  thofe 
who  have  the  Falling  Sicknefs,  Convuiftons,  W eak- 
nefs  of  the  Stomach,  and  to  correct  Wind.  The 
Oil  is  good  for  the  Palfy,  Nerves  that  are  woun- 
ded, Pains  in  the  Joints,  rubbing  them  with  it 
hot.  As  to  the  Balfam,  it  has  the  feme  Virtues 
with  that  of  Peru. 

50.  Tbe  Balfam  of  the  Governor  of  Berne, 
given  me  by  Mr.  Piniodan,  tbe  Kings 
Lieutenant  of  Toul  in  Lorrain. 

TAKE  dry  Balfam  of  Peru,  one 
Ounce  ;   Storax  in  Tears,    two  Pomtt. 
Ounces  ;   Benjamin,   three  Ounces  ; 
Aloes  Succotrine,  Myrrh,  Olibanum  in  Tears, 
Roots  of  Bohemia  Angelica,  Flowers  of  St.  fchn't 
Wort,  of  each  Half  an  Ounce }  Spirit  of  Wine, 
one  Quart  ;  beat  all  together,  and  put  them  into 
a  Bottle  well  ftopp'd,  which  hang  in  the  Sun  in 
the  Dog- Days. 

Tbt  Vtrtuet  of  this  Balfam,  according  to  the  Origi- 
nal given  me  iy  the  faid  Air.  Pimodan. 

Firft  of  all,  it  is  an  admirable  Balfam  for  all 
Kinds  of  Wounds  ;  it  is  alfo  excellent,  given  in- 
wardly, in  the  Cholick,  taking  four  or  five  Drops 
©f  it  in  a  Glals  of  Claret.   It  is  alfo  fovcreign  in 
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the  Gout,  applied  to  the  Part  afFec"ted,  with  a 
Feather  or  Cotton.  For  the  Tooth-ach  it  is  won- 
derful, apply'd  to  the  Teeth  with  Cotton  that  las 
been  ftecp'd  in  it.  It  cures  all  Sorts  of  Ulcers, 
Cancers  and  Shankers  ;  cures  the  Bit'uig  of  veno- 
mous Creatures  and  mad  D^gs  ;  is  good  to  pre- 
vent the  Marks  of  the  Small-Pox,  by  rubbing  the 
Pimul^s  as  they  appear  upon  the  Face.  It  is  ex- 
cell.nt  for  the  Piles,  Inflammations  of  the  Eyes, 
Pains  of  the  Stomach,  and  likewife  to  provoke  the 
Terms,  taken  five  or  fix  Drops  in  hot  White 
Wine. 

Balfamum  Peruvianum,  feu  ltd i cum, 
or  Balfam  of  Peru,  is  a  natural  fialfam, 
whereof  there  are  three  Sorts  or  Species. 
The  firft,  call'd  the  dry  Balfam,  is  a  Sort  of  hard, 
reddifh,  fragrant  Rofin,  which  is  brought  us  in 
the  Shell.  [Produced  as  defcrib'd  in  Pomct.]  The 
fecond  is  a  liquid,  white,  fmelling  Ro(in.  And  the 
third  is  a  black,  odoriferous  Balfam,  which  is  the 
the  moft  common,  and  moft  in  Ufe  of  all  the 
others,  as  well  in  Phyfick  as  for  Perfumes.  It 
ought  to  be  vifcous,  and  of  a  Turpentine  Confi- 
dence, of  a  black  ilh  brown  Colour,  a  fweet  and 
agreeable  Tafte,  having  fome  Analogy  to  Sterax. 
Thefe  Balfams  are  proper  for  the  Brain  and  Sto- 
mach, to  drive  malignant  Humours  off  by  Perfpi- 
ration,  to  deterge  and  heal  Wounds,  to  ftrengthen 
die  Nerves,  and  to  rtfolve  cold  Tumours.  The 
Dofc  from  a  Drop  to  four  or  five. 

[The  Tree  which  produces  the  Balfamwn  Pi- 
ruvianum  is  the  Hoitzi/oxitly  five  Arbor  Balfami 
Indict,  fret  Balfami 'fera,  Hern.  X.  51.  Cabureiba, 
Pif.  57.  HeifziUxitl  Mexieanerum,  Jonf.  Dendr. 
309.  which  grows  in  New  Spain,  and  other  Parts 
of  America.  The  Black  Balfam,  which  is  almoft 
the  only  Kind  now  in  Ufe,  is  procur'd  as  defcrib'd 
by  Authors  by  boiling  the  Tops  of  the  Tree}  but 
the  White  is  the  Production  of  another  Species  of 
the  Peruvian  Balfam  Tree :  It  flows  by  means  of 
Incifions,  from  the  Hecaconex  five  Balfamifera  fe- 
cunda,  Hern.  52.  which  grows  plentifully  in 
Peru.]  : 

51.  Of  Balfam  of  Copyba,  or  Capivy. 

TH  E  Balfam  of  Capivy  is  brought  us 
two  ways,  to  wit,  in  a  clear  Oil, 
and  a  thick.  And  this  Difference  arifes 
only  from  the  Difference  of  the  Time  in  which  it 
flows  from  the  Tree  ;  for  that  which  comes  firft 
from  tie  Incifion  that  is  made  in  the  Tree,  whofe 
Figure  is  reprefintcd  in  the  Plate  herewith,  is  a 
clear  Oil,  tliat  is  white,  and  of  a  rclinoui  Smell ; 
and  after  that  diflils  another  Sort,  that  is  of  a 
golden  Colour,  and  thicker,  which  gives  it  the 
Name  of  a  Balfam.  This  is  ufually  brought  from 
Portugal  in  earthen  Bottles,  fharp  and  narrow  at 
the  End,  in  which  is  often  found  a  Muifturc, 
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which  occalons  it  fo  feparate,  and  makes  this 
Balfam  whitifh  like  Cur  J.  The  Tree  grows  in 
many  Parts  of  Brafil,  as  Rio  de  Janeiro,  St.  Vin* 
cent,  and  Femamhouc.  The  Natives  know  not  a 
better  Remedy  for  all  Sorts  of  Wounds,  than 
their  Cohcai  %  for  fo  they  call  this  Balfam :  The 
Brafdians  call  it  Copaiba,  the  Portuguese,  Gamelo. 
It  is  a  very  admirable  Medicine,  both  internally 
and  externally  ufed  ;  being  a  Specifick  in  the  Go- 
norrhea, and  W omens  Whites.  The  Natives 
found  out  die  Virtue  of  this  Balfam  by  means  of 
certain  Hogs  in  thofe  Parts,  who  prefently,  when 
they  were  wounded,  would  ftrike  their  Teeth 
againft  the  Trunk  of  thefe  Trees,  from  whence 
the  Balfam  would  flow  out  into  their  Wound  ; 
and  this  they  would  continue  to  do  'till  they  were 
perfectly  well.  The  Wood  of  the  Tree  ferves 
them  to  die  red  with,  as  well  as  that  of  Brafil. 

Balfamum  Copahu,  Copau,  Copalyva, 
Copaif,  Campaif,  Gamelo,  or  Balfam  Lemery. 
of  Cap'tvy ;  is  a  natural  Balfam  flowing 
from  a  Balfam  Tree,  about  Surinam  in  the  Weft- 
Indies,  hot  and  bitterifh  to  the  Tafte,  of  an  aro- 
matick  Smell,  and  clear  tranfparent  Body,  like 
Venice  Turpentine,  but  equal  in  Goodnefs  and 
Virtue  to  moft  other  natural  Balfamt.  It  com- 
forts and  warms  a  cold  Stomach  and  Bowels,  dif- 
folves  and  enters  into  the  whole  Mafs  of  Blood, 
depurates  it  from  all  its  Fcculencies,  is  an  admi- 
rable Vulnerary,  and  a  very  good  Thing  againft  the 
Scurvy  ;  opens  Obftru&ions,  and  provokes  Urine 
powerfully  :  It  ftrengthens  a  weak  Back ,  ftops 
Fluxes  ot  all  Kinds  ;  in  a  Word,  provokes  Sweat, 
and  cures  moft  Difeafes  which  are  to  be  remedied 
by  fweating,  doing  whatever  any  other  natural 
Balfam  or  Turpentine  will  do.  Dofe  from  twenty 
Drops  to  forty,  twice  a  Day. 

[The  Tree  which  produces  the  Capivi\  is  the 
Arbor  Balfamifera  Brafilienjis  fruQu  monofpermo, 
Rai.  Hift.  2.  1750.  Cobaiba  BrafiUenfibus>  Marc. 
130.  Copayva,  Pif.  56. 

When  the  Balfam  is  new  it  is  of  the  Confi- 
ftence  and  Colour  of  Oil  of  Sweet  Almonds,  and 
fmells  like  Lignum  Aloes,  but  the  Tafte  is  pungent 
and  bitter. 

52.  Of  Balfam  of  Tolu. 

BAlfam  of  Tolu  is  a  Rofin  that  flows 
from  the  Trunks  of  Trees,   by  Pomet. 
means  of  cutting  them.    Thefe  Trees 
are  found  in  great  Quantities  in  a  Province  cf 
New  Spain,  which  is  betwixt  Carthagena  and 
Nembre  de  Dios,  call'd  Tolu.    The  Baifam,  as  it 
flows  from  the  Tree,  is  of  the  Confidence  of  Tur- 
pentine, and  of  a  reddifh  brown  Colour.  The  In- 
habitants of  thofe  Parts  tie  at  the  Bottom  ojf  the- 
Tree  little  Vcffcls  made  of  the  black  Wax  of  "that 
Country,  or  clfc  a  Calebajb,  to  receive  the  BaL*, 
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ftun  ;  which,  after  it  is  fallen,  hardens,  and  be- 
comes much  about  the  Confiftencc  and  Colour  of 
Flanders  Glue  newly  made. 

This  Balfam  is  very  fcarce  in  France  \  thofe 
who  want  it,  procure  it  from  England,  where  it 
is  very  common.  Chufe  that  which  is  frefh,  of  a 
fweet  penetrating  Smell,  like  Balm  of  Gilead ; 
when  it  grows  ftale  it  becomes  of  the  Confidence 
of  the  dry  Balfam  of  Peru :  This  has  the  Virtues 
of  the  other  Bahams,  but  more  particularly  is 
proper  for  internal  Ufes,  not  being  in  the  leaft 
apt  to  vomit. 

Balfam  de  Tcht  is  a  balfamick  reftnous 
Lent  try.  Liquor,  of  a  reddifh  Colour,  inclining 
to  that  of  Gold ;  being  of  the  Confi- 
ftencc of  Turpentine,  very  clammy,  and  flicking 
faft  to  any  thing  ;  when  it  grows  old  it  grows  dry 
and  folid,  and  will  break  into  Pieces  almoft  like 
Aloes.  It  is  of  a  very  fragrant  and  pleafant  Smell, 
reviving  the  Senfes,  much  refcmbling  the  Smell  of 
Lemons  and  Jefiamine  Flowers,  but  ftronger,  and 
not  fo  faint  and  weak.  It  is  more  cfteem'd  than 
the  Balfam  of  Peru,  and  rcckon'd  almoft  as  good  as 
the  Balm  of  Giltad.  It  attenuates,  diflblves,  is 
pe&oral  and  vulnerary.  Outwardly  it  cures  old 
Aches  and  Pains  in  the  Head  and  Joints.  It  ftops 
Catarrhs,  helps  Defluxions,  ftrengthens  the 
Weaknefs  of  the  Bowels,  difcuflcs  Tumours, 
and  cures  Contractions.  It  is  ufed  in  the  Tinc- 
ture, Spirit,  and  volatile  Oil,  as  the  Balm  of  Gi- 
ltad, tic. 

[The  Tree  which  produces  the  Balfam  of  Tolu, 
is  the  Balfamum  Provine*  Tolu,  Balfam'tfera  quar- 
to, Hern.  53.  Arbor  Balfamifera  Tolutana,  Jonf. 
D.  308.  Balfamum  Tohttaitum  foUis  ctratitc  Jimi- 
bus,  quod  candidum,  Com.  626.  The  Balfam  is 
brought  in  Shells  from  the  Province  of  Ttlu  in 
America.] 

51.  Of  the  New  Balfam. 

THE  New  Balfam,  in  Colour  and 
.    Shape,  is  very  like  that  of  Tola,  but 

of  a  much  lefe  agreeable  Smell.  This 
Balfam  is  made  after  the  fame  manner  as  the  Oil 
of  Bays,  from  little  red  Fruit  that  comes  in  Cluf- 
tcrs,  upon  a  kind  of  Tree,  the  Leaves  whereof 
are  very  large  and  broad,  green  above,  and  green- 
ifh  underneath,  that  grows  in  the  IVtJl- Indies,  es- 
pecially in  the  Ifland  of  St.  Domingo.  This  Bal- 
fam is  fo  very  fcarce  in  France*  that  there  is  very 
rarely  any  of  it  to  be  fern. 

[What  was  once  called  the  New  Balfam  was 
the  Balfamum  Ipecueba,  drawn  from  the  Fruit  of 
the  Becuiba  mix,  Geoff.  324.  It  was  of  great 
Eftecm  in  Brazil  for  Palfics  and  Rhcumatifms, 
and  brought  over  to  England  as  a  great  Remedy 
hi  fuch  Cafes,  but  it  never  came  into  Ufe  here.  J 
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54.  Of  Liquid  Amber. 

J  [quid  Amber  is  a  Liquid  Rofin,  clear 
*~*  and  reddifh,  which  flows  from  the  Ptm/t. 
Trunk  of  very  thick  and  large  Trees  ; 
the  Leaves  whereof  are  like  thofe  of  Ivy,  and 
which  grow  plentifully  in  New  Spam,  whercthey 
are  called  OfOfol.  The  Indians  cut  the  Bark  of 
thefe  Trees,  which  is  large,  and  very  thick,  and 
fo  they  afford  a  Rofin,  which,  when  they  have 
got  a  reafonablc  Quantity  of,  they  fend  into 
Spain,  where  it  is  fold  by  Barrel,  as  they  do  fine 
Turpentine  :  It  was  once  very  common  in  France, 
though  at  prcfent  it  is  fcarce.  Chufe  that  which 
is  clear,  of  a  good  Smell,  inclining  to  that  of 
Ambtrgreafe,  which  gives  it  the  Denomination, 
and  of  a  pale  Yellow.  When  it  grows  old  it 
thickens,  and  is  of  a  redder  Colour.  It  is  an  cx- 
quifitc  Balfam  for  curing  of  Wounds,  efpecially 
the  Fifluia  in  Ano.  • 

We  fell  two  Sorts  of  Liquid  Amber ;  the  one  in 
a  thin  clear  Oil,  which,  for  its  Confidence,  w 
call'd,  Oil  of  Liquid  Amber  ;  and  the  other  in 
an  Oil  of  the  Confiftencc  of  Turpentine,  which 
from  thence  is  call'd,  Balfam  of  Liquid  Amber : 
But  the  Difference  is  no  other  than  according  to 
the  Time  the  one  or  the  other  falls  from  the  Tree ; 
for  that  which  falls  fir  it  is  always  the  cleareft,  and 
fo  ought  to  be  preferr'd  to  the  other.  As  Liquid 
Amber  b  fcarce,  they  make  Ufe  of  Oil  of  St. 
John's  Wort  in  its  Place,  which  is  made  with  the 
Flowers  put  in  Oil  Olive,  and  fct  it  in  the  Sun 
during  the  Dog- Days.  Thefe  Flowers  give  a  fine 
beautiful  red  Colour  r*  the  Oil.  Some  People 
add,  very  properly,  fine  Turpentine  and  Saffron.' 
The  older  this  Oil  is  made*  the  more  Virtue  it 
has  in  it.  Bcfides  this,  they  make  another  Oil  of 
a  blue  Colour,  with  Camomile  Flowers,  after  the 
fame  manner  as  the  former. 

Liquid  Amber  is  a  natural  Balfam, 
or  a  Liquid  Rofin,  as  that  of  Turpen-  Lemerj. 
tine,  clear,  reddifh,  or  ycllowifh,  of  a 
pleafant  Smell,  almoft  like  Ambergreafe.  It  flows 
"by  Incifion  from  the  Bark  of  a  fine  large  Tree, 
that  grows  in  New  Spain,  which  the  Indians  call 
OfOfol,  or  Ofocol ;  the  Leaves  rcfemble  thofe  of 
Ivy  j  the  Bark  is  thick,  of  an  Afh-Golour,  and 
very  odoriferous.  They  gather  this  Liquid  Rofin, 
and  bring  it  to  us  in  Barrels  ;  but  femetimes  they 
leave  it  to  dry  in  the  Sun,  where  it  hardens  like 
common  Rofin.  This  Confiftencc  makes  it  eafier 
to  tranfport  than  the  other  ;  but  the  Smell  is  not 
fragrant,  bceaufe  the  Heat  of  the  Sun  exhales  fome 
of  the  more  volatile  Parts.  The  Trees  which 
prodnce  the  Liquid  Amber,  perfume  with  their 
fine  Smell  the  Places  where  they  grow.  This  Li- 
quid Amber  n  an  excellent  Balfam,  it  mollifies 
and  eonfolidates,  b  good  againft  Har  lnefs  of  the 
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Womb,  Rhcumatifm,  Sciatica,  and  Weakncfi 

of  th^  Nerves. 

[The  Tree  which  produces  the  Liquid  Amber  is 
the  Styrax  Aceris  folio,  Rai.  Hilt.  2.  184.8.  Sty- 
racem  fundens  vet  Styrax  arbor  Virginiana  Aceris 
folio,  Brcyn.  Prodr.  2.  84.  Acer  Virginianum 
odsratum,  Herm.  Cat.  K.  B.  64 J.  It  is  com- 
mon in  Virginia,  Niw  Stain,  and  other  Parts  of 
thc+We/l- Indies,  and  is  kept  in  the  Gardens  of 
the  Curious  here  in  England. 

The  rcfinous  Juice  (!owi  either  naturally,  or  by 
Incifions,  in  great  Abundance  ;  but  there  is  alfo 
another  Balfam  procur'd  from  this  Tree,  by  boil- 
ing the  Twigs  and  Leaves,  and  taking  off  the 
oily  Matter  which  fwims  at  the  Top.  This  is 
often  fold  for  the  true  Balm  of  Gilead. 

Some  have  imagin'd  this  to  be  Liquid  Storax  of 
the  Shops  ;  but  that  is  an  erroneous  Opinion. 

The  rcfinous  Juice  was  once  much  ufed  in  Per- 
fumes, &c.  but  is  now  very  feldom  fcen.j 

55.  Of  Turpentine. 

JUrpentine  is  a  vifcous,  oily,  tranfpa- 
rent,  rcfinous  Liquor,  that  flows 
naturally,  and  from  the  Incifions  that  arc 
made  in  the  Trunks  of  feveral  different  Trees,  as 
we  £ball  fee  r.ftenvards.  Wc  ufually  fell  three  Sorts 
of  Turpentine  ;  to  wit,  the  Turpentine  of  Chio, 
the  Pine  Turpentine,  commonly  called  Ve/tiee  Tur- 
pentine, and  the  Bourdeaux  Turpentine.  There 
are  feveral  others  befides  thefe  to  be  met  with  in 
the  Shops,  which  arc  nothing  elfe  but  Names  gi- 
ven them,  according  to  their  Adulterations. 

The  firft  and  the  dcarcft  of  all  the  Turpentines  is 
that  of  Chio,  which  flows  from  the  Trunk  and 
kirge  Branches  of  a  Tree  of  a  moderate  Siac,  cal- 
led the  Turpentine  Tree,  which  grows  in  the  Ifle  of 
Chio,  in  Cyprus,  Spain,  and  France.  Thefe  Trees 
bear  deep  green  Leaves,  with  Flowers  and  Fruit, 
as  exprefled  in  the  Figure. 

As  for  the  Turpentine  of  Chio,  it  ought  to  be  of 
a  folid  Confiitcnce,  without  any  kind  of  Tafle  or 
Smell,  of  a  White,  inclining  to  a  Green,  and  the 
lealt  Subject  to  flick  in  the  Teeth,  or  to  the  Fin- 
gers, that  is  poflible  ;  and  take  Care  of  the  Pine 
Turpentine,  wliich  fonie  fell,  when  boiled  to  a 
Conflftcnce,  for  the  true  Chio  Turpentine  ;  but 
this  Cheat  is  eafily  found  out  by  its  Itrong  Smell, 
and  becaufe  it  flicks  to  the  Teeth.  This  Turpen- 
tine is  very  little  ufed  becaufe  of  its  Dearnefs  ;  but 
tliere  are  fomc  curious  honeft  Apothecaries  who 
make  Ufe  of  it  upon  mofl  Occafions. 

The  (ccondTurpentine  is  what  we  falfly  call  Venice 
Tuij-entine ;  this  flows  at  firft  without  Incilion, 
from  the  Larch  Trees,  Pines  and  Fir  Trees  du- 
ring the  great  Heats ;  and  this  Turpentine,  or  ra- 
ther natural  Balfam,  which  flows  without  loci- 
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lion,  is  call'd  hy  the  Lhrnne'tfe,  Bijm  ;  but  the 

little  wc  have  brought  us  is  not  worth  fpeaking 
of,  for  the  Merchants  of  that  Country  know 
how  to  difpofe  of  it  to  better  Advantage,  in  that 
they  fdl  it  for  true  white  Balfam  of  Peru  ;  which 
is  quite  contrary  to  what  M.  de  Fteretier  obferves, 
who  fw$m  that  the  Bijon  is  a  Drug  the  Apothe- 
caries fubflicutc  in  the  room  of  Turpentine,  which 
is  a  great  Error  for  many  Reafons  :  Firft,  becaufe 
a  Pound  of  Bijon  is  worth  more  than  fix  Pounds 
of  Turpentine.  Secondly,  becaufe  there  are  very 
few  Apothecaries  or  Druggifts  in  Paris  that  know 
what  it  is.  And  in  the  lad  Place,  I  believe,  if 
we  wanted  ten  Pounds  of  Bijon  in  Paris,  we 
fhou'd  be  at  a  great  deal  of  Trouble  to  get  it, 
whereas  we  might  meet  with  many  thoufand 
Pounds  Weight  of  Turpentine. 

To  return  to  what  is  call'd  Venice  Turpentine  ; 
When  the  poor  People,  who  wait  in  the  Fir- 
Woods,  fee  that  the  Trees  will  drop  no  more  of 
their  own  accord,  that  is,  will  yield  them  no 
more  of  the  Bijon,  they  make  Incifions  in  them, 
from  whence  flows  a  clear  Liquor  like  Water, 
of  a  yellowifh  white,  and  that,  as  it  grows  older, 
thickens,  and  becomes  of  a  Citron  Colour.  When 
they  make  their  Turpentine  Harveft,  which  hap- 
pens twice  a  Year,  to  wit,  in  Spring-time  and 
Autumn,  they  bring  it  to  Lyms  in  Calks,  or  in 
Goat-Skins,  to  fell  to  the  Merchants,  of  whom 
wc  buy  it ;  hence  we  may  be  fatisficd,  that  what 
is  improperly  call'd  Venice  Turpentine,  is  the  fine 
Larch  Tree,  Pine  or  Fir  Turpentine  of  Lyons.  Chufe 
that  which  is  clear,  and  the  whiteft  that  can  be  got, 
and  beware  of  what  is  adulterated  with  Rcfin  and 
Oil  of  Turpentine,  which  may  be  eafily  known  by 
its  Colour,  Smell  and  Confidence,  and  by  wet- 
ting a  Piece  of  Paper  therein,  and  burning  it :  If 
there  be  any  Addition  of  the  faid  Oil,  it  will 
yield  a  black  flunking  Flame  j  on  the  contry,  if  it 
is  natural,  it  affords  a  refinous  Smell,  and  will 
not  burn  away  fo  quick.  This  Turpentine  fervea 
for  many  Ufes,  as  well  in  Phyfick  as  for  the  Arti- 
ficers, efpecially  for  making  Varnifh. 

The  third  is  the  common  Turpentine,  to  which 
fomc  give  the  Name  of  Beyonne,  or ,  Bourdeaux 
Turpentine  \  this  is  white,  and  thick  aS  Ffoney, 
and  comes  moft  fiom  Bourdeaux,  Nantz,  or 
Rouen.  This  Turpentine  flows  not  from  tin 
Trunks  of  Pin^s  or  Fir-Trees,  as  mofl:  Peop'e 
believe  ;  but  is  made  from  a  white  liard  Roftn, 
which  we  call  Incenic,  and  the  Mountaineers 
Barras.  As  to  the  true  Venice,  Cyprus,  or  Pifa 
Turpetstines,  wc  have  none  brought  us  ;  what  we 
fell  by  the  Name  of  Venice  Turpentine  is,  as  I  liave 
faid  before,  the  Larch  and  Pine  Turpentine  of 
Ly;ns ;  for  the  Cyprus  they  fobflitute  that  of  Chio; 
for  the  Pifa,  the  common  Turpentine,  mix'd  with 
the  Oil  of  Turpentine  and  a  little  Vcrdegrenfe,  to 
give  it  a  grecnifh  Calt,  which  is  very  improper 
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for  many  Reafons.  The  true  P'tfa  Turpentine  is 
of  a  ycilowifh  White. 

There  are  great  Cheats  in  the  Mixtures  fold 
under  the  Names  of  the  different  Turpentines, 
which  it  were  well  if  there  cou'd  be  fomc  Way 
found  to  remedy,  that  fick  People  and  Workmen, 
as  well  as  Apothecaries  and  Surgeons,  might  not 
be  impofed  upon  with  artificial  Turpentines  for  the 
natural.  As  for  the  Strajbourg  Turpentine,  it 
rarely  ccmes  amongft  us,  but  is  frequently  fold  in 
Holland  and  England. 

56.  Of  Common  Incenfe,  Rofin  of  the 
Pine-Tree,  or  Barra.%  and  the  different 
Preparations  of  it,  Pitch,  Rofin,  &c. 

WE  fell  two  Sorts  of  Pint  Rofin, 
or  Incenfe,  one  under  the  Name 
of  Galipot,  or  common  ff^hite  Incenfe, 
and  the  other  under  that  of  Marbled  Incenfe  ; 
thefe  differ  not  but  in  Colour.  The  firft,  which 
is  white,  is  a  Rofin  that  flows  by  lncifions,  that 
are  made  in  the  Pines,  from  whence  it  takes  the 
Name  of  the  Gum,  or  Rofin  of  the  Pine-Tree ; 
and  when  it  flows  in  a  fine  Seafon  it  is  neat  and 
white  ;  but  when  it  takes  a  Part  of  the  Bark,  or 
other  Foulnefs  into  it  as  it  runs  down,  it  is 
marbled  or  fpcckled  ;  and  when  it  is  fo,  and 
good  withal,  the  Hawkers  fell  it  for  Benjamin, 
though  it  is  very  different  from  it,  in  that  the 
Benjamin  is  of  a  good  Smell,  and  die  Spotted  In- 
eenfe  is  extremely  ftrong  finelling ;  this  is  of  no 
other  Ufc,  that  I  know  of,  but  to  fell  inftead  of 
Benjamin,  which  in  all  Things,  but  Smell  and 
Virtues,  it  very  nearly  refembks. 

This  Pinr&ofin,  or  Common  Incenfe,  is  the 
Bans  of  many  Things,  as  we  mail  fee  in  Order. 
It  ought  to  be  chofen  dry,  clean,  and  as  white  as 
may  be.  They  diflblve  the  mitt  Incenfe,  and 
put  it  into  Barrels,  or  Half  Barrels,  which  con- 
tain from  three  hundred  and  fifty,  to  feven  hun- 
dred Weight,  and  fend  it  us  under  the  Name  of 
the  grofs  or  common  Turpentine,  which  ought 
to  be  clear,  and  as  little  Mixture  in  it  as  may  be. 
As  this  Turpentine  is  a  Rofin  which  is  at  Times 
more  or  lefe  clear  and  thin,  there  are  Barrels  of 
this  Commodity  to  be  met  with,  where  there  are 
fometimes  fifty  Pounds  of  Turpentine  as  clear  as 
Water,  that  fwims  at  Top,  which  is  frequently 
fold  for  Venice-Turpentine,  but  may  be  known  by 
its  Colour. 

The  common  Turpentine  is  much  in  Ufe  to 
make  Ink  for  the  Printers,  as  alfo  for  the  Farriers, 
and  to  make  coarfe  Varnifh,  which  they  do  by 
melting  common  Turpentine  with  Oil  of  Tur- 
pentine;  but  this  is  a  Compofition  they  are 
forced  to  make  in  Places  far  from  oth  r  Buildings, 
for  Fear  of  Fire.    They  diftil  Turp.ntine  in  great 
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Alembic?-  ,  and  there  flows  a  Water  firft,  then  a 
white  Oil,  then  a  red  Oil,  which  is  a  true  natu- 
ral Balfam  for  the  Cure  of  Wounds.  But  as 
thefe  white  and  red  Oils  arc  not  much  ufed,  we 
do  not  deal  in  them  ;  but  inftead  thereof  we  have 
a  very  confidcrable  Trade  in  the  Oil  drawn  by  the 
Alembick  from  the  Refin  or  Incenfe,  as  it  flows 
fiom  the  Tree.  This  Oil  is  made  plentifully  in 
tlic  Foreft  of  Cuges,  about  four  Leagues  from 
Aiarf  illes,  and  in  the  Neighbourhood  of  Bour- 
dtaux.  This  OU  is  what  we  call  /Etherial  Oil, 
Spirit,  or  Eflence  of  Turpentine ;  that  which 
remains  in  the  Alembick,  is  what  we  call  Colo- 
phony, or  Black  Refin. 

Oil  of  Turpentine,  to  be  fit  for  Sale,  and  fer- 
viccable  upon  all  Occafions,  fhou'd  be  clear  and 
white  a$  Water,  of  a  ftrong  penetrating  Smell ; 
yet  this  is  a  mifchicvous  Commodity,  and  great 
Cheats  arc  put  on  People  in  it,  befides  the  Rifque 
or  Fire,  and  the  little  Profit  there  is  got  by  it, 
which  is  the  Reafon  why  fo  many  People  will  nut 
deal  in  it.  This  Oil  is  ufeful  for  feveral  Sorts  of 
People  ;  as  Painters,  Farriers,  and  others.  It  is 
likewife  a  true  natural  Balfam,  and  very  proper 
for  all  Sorts  of  frefh  Wounds.  Several  Perfona 
have  affur'd  me,  that  the  Oil  of  Turpentine 
which  comes  from  Marfeilles  is  made  with  aro- 
matick  Herbs,  as  Thyme,  Rofemary,  Lavender, 
and  the  like ;  and  call'd  Herb-Oil }  but  I  cou'd 
never  have  this  confirm'd  to  me  by  feveral  Letters 
that  I  have  recciv'd  from  Marfeilles;  but  on  the 
contrary,  every  one  aflur'd  me  that  it  was  made 
with  Pine  Refin,  or  tVhite  Incenfe  only. 

They  diflblve  this  Refin  with  a  little  Oil  of 
Turpentine  and  fomc  common  Turpentine,  and 
mak.-  what  we  call  Burgundy  Pitch  ;  they  pre- 
tend that  the  beft  is  made  at  St.  Nicolas  in  Lor- 
rain,  which  is  quite  contrary  to  the  Truth  at  this 
Day ;  for  the  beft  of  this  Kind  comes  from  Hol- 
land or  Strafiourg.  It  is  obfervable,  that  this 
Commodity  comes  not  but  in  private,  or  by 
ftcalth,  being  contraband.  I  believe  that  the  Sort 
of  white  Pitch  which  we  make  in  France,  has 
more  Smell,  and  is  of  a  lefs  Body,  and  whiter 
than  that  of  Strqfbourg,  becaufo  we  put  in  more 
Oil  and  Turpentine,  and  the  Dutch  ufe  nothing 
but  the  Refin.  The  Difference  may  alfo,  in  Ibme 
Degree,  proceed  from  th;  different  Climates. 
Burgundy  Pitch  fhou'd  be  chofen  clean,  dry,  and 
firm.  The  Ufe  of  this  Pitch  is  for  feveral  Sorts 
of  Work,  and  it  is  of  fome  account  in  Phyfick, 
becaufe  it  is  attractive  ;  but  it  is  a  very  troublc- 
fome  Plaifter,  flicking  clofc  to  the  Skin,  but  may 
be  tak^n  off  with  warm  Oil,  or  Bser  and 
Butter. 

They  make,  befides  this,  with  the  Pine,  Rtfin, 
or  Common  Incenfe,  boU'd  to  a  Confiften.e,  what 
we  call  common  yellow  Rofin ;  but  that  whicii 
we  fell  is  gather'd  at  tire  Roots  of  the  Trees ; 
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and  fuch  as  is  dirty,  after  having  melted  it,  is 
throv/n  into  Veffels,  to  form  it  into  large  Cakes 
of  an  hundred  Weight  and  upwards,  fuch  as  we 
fee  it  in.  The  fine  Rofin  comes  from  Bayome 
and  Bourdtattx,  which  ought  to  be  dry,  fair,  the 
leaft  full  of  Sand  that  can  be }  this  is  much  ufed  in 
Ointments,  Plaifters,  &c.  They  alfo  make  of 
this  Refin  or  Incenfe,  what  we  cajl  in  Franct 
bfy  Pitch,  by  boiling  it  'till  it  is  almoft  burnt  j 
but  the  moft  of  this  which  we  have  is  the  Re- 
mainder found  in  the  Alcmbicks  after  the  Oil  of 
Turpentine  is  diftill'd  :  It  ought  to  be  clear  and 
dark  colour'd. 

This,  which  we  commonly,  but  improperly, 
call  Colophony,  is  alfo  of  fome  Ufe  in  Phyfick, 
but  more  abundantly  for  feveral  Sorts  of  Works  : 
they  throw  this,  while  hot,  into  a  fufficicnt 
Quantity  of  Tar,  in  order  to  give  it  a  black  Co- 
lour, and  then  it  becomes  what  we  call  Black 
Pitch,  of  which  wc  have  two  9orts,  which  differ 
only  according  as  they  are  hard  or  foft.  The 
beft  Black  Pitch,  as  wdl  as  Tar,  is  what  we  have 
from  Norway  and  Sweden,  but  efpeciaHy  from 
Stockholm.  Wc  fometimcs  make  Black  Pitch  in 
Franct,  but  it  is  nothing  fo  fine  as  that  of  Stock- 
holm. The  Ufes  and  Virtues  of  this  are  fo  well 
known,  it  wou'd  be  very  trifling  to  infift  upon 
them.  There  is  drawn  from  Black  Pitch,  by 
Means  of  a  Retort,  a  reddifh  Oil,  which  for 
its  Excellence  is  call'd  Balfam,  or  Oil  of  Pitch. 
This  is  a  very  good  Balfam,  and  a  pretended  to 
be  equal  to  the  natural  Balfams. 

They  melt  Black  Pitch,  and  afterwards  dip  a 
Wick  of  Flax,  Hemp,  or  the  like  in  it,  which 
they  fell  by  the  Name  of  Links. 

There  is  another  Black  Pitch,  which  the 
Antients  call  ZtpiJJa,  and  which  is  properly  what 
the  Mariners  ufc  to  pitch  their  VefTels  with. 
This  Zopiffa  is  a  Competition  of  Black  Pitch, 
Rofin,  Suet  and  Tar  melted  together  j  and  this 
is,  as  fome  fay,  the  true  Pix  Navalh,  which  the 
Apothecaries  ought  to  ufe,  but  few  of  them  give 
themfelves  the  Trouble  to  enquire  after  it,  the 
common  Black  Pitch  always  fupplyingits  Place. 

57.  Of  Tar,  or  Liquid  Pitch. 

THIS  is  a  dear  fat  Liquor  that  flows 
from  the  Trunks  of  old  Pines. 
When  they  wou'd  kill  or  deftroy  the 
Tree,  the  Swedet  and  Norwegians  cut  the  Bark 
sound  the  Tree,  which,  inftead  of  yielding  a 
white  Inccnfe  or  Refin,  yields  a  black  Liquor, 
which  is  the  Tar ;  and  prefently,  as  foon  as  all 
that  is  fallen,  the  Trees  die,  and  are  good  for 
nothing  but  to  burn. 

This  may  help  to  undeceive  feveral  who  be- 
lieve, as  many  Authors  have  vouch'd,  that  Tar 
is  made  by  burning  of  the  Pines}  for  it  is  certain 
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that  all  the  T,tr  vrt  now  fell  is  maJe  as  already 
mentioned,  and  not  by  Means  of  the  Pines  that 
are  barnt.  That  which  is  found  clear,  is  impro- 
perly call'd  Oil  of  Pitch,  and  fold  under  the 
Name  of  common  or  ralft-  Cade  Oil.  The  Tar 
is  much  ufed  by  the  Mariners,  Farriers,  and 
Shepherds,  to  mark  their  Sheep,  as  well  as  to  de- 
fend them  from  Difeafcs.  Chufe  fuch  as  is  na- 
tural and  clean,  not  fuch  as  is  made  with  Oil  and 
Pitch,  but  the  true  Stockholm  Tar. 

It  is  generally  brought  to  us  from  Denmark, 
Norway,  Finland  and  Swedeland ;  but  there  is 
much  of  it  made  in  New- England,  Virginia, 
Carolina,  and  other  Parts  of  Fltrida.  It  is  the 
Produce  of  all  refinous  Trees.  It  was  firfi:  taken 
from  the  Cedar,  the  Larch -Tree,  Fir-Trcc,  and 
Pitch-Trees;  but  now  chiefly  from  the  Pinc- 
Trecs.  It  cures  all  Sorts  of  Scabs,  Itch,  Tet- 
ters, Ringworms,  and  other  Vices  of  the  Skin. 
Tar  is  better  than  Pitch,  becaufe  in  boiling  the 
Pitch  lofes  the  more  fubtil  and  fiery  Parts ;  this 
therefore  is  proper  for  Coughs,  Phthyficks, 
Hoarfenefs,  and  other  Humours  that  fall  upon  the 
Lungs.  Tar  and  Bees- Wax  make  a  Plaifter  that 
is  difcuflive  and  anodyne,  good  againft  the  Gout, 
and  all  Manner  of  old  Aches  and  Pains.  The 
Spirit  is  very  diuretick,  opens  all  Obftrudh'ons, 
and  refills  the  Scurvy. 

[What  we  call  Lamp-BIack  is  made  by  burn- 
ing the  foul  Parcels  of  Pitch,  Refin,  &c.  and 
gathering  the  light  Soot  that  they  fend  up ;  this 
is  much  ufed  by  Artificers  of  various  Kinds.  J 

58.  Of  Colophony,  or  Rofin  of  Tur- 
pentine. 

•THE  true  Colophony  is  made  of  fine 
■i-  Turttntine  boil'd '  in  Water  'till  it  Pemtt. 
comes  of  the  folid  Confiftencc  of  Refin, 
by  which  Means  it  is  made  portable.  They  ought 
to  be  undecciv'd  who  believe  it  to  be  the  dry  brown 
Pitch,  fince  the  true  Colophony  is  the  Turpentin* 
of  the  Pine- Wood,  made  hard  by  boiling.  One 
may  know  when  this  Turpentine  is  boil'd  enough, 
by  taking  it  out  of  the  Water,  and  feeing  that  it 
hardens  and  is  brittle ;  this  is  what  the  Apothe- 
caries call  boil'd  Turfentint ;  they  heat  and  make 
it  into  Pills,  with  Liquorifh  Powder,  for  Vene- 
real Diforders. 

It  is  call'd  Colophony,  as  faid  by  fome,  from  a 
Town  in  Imia,  call'd  by  that  Name,  from 
whence  it  firft  came.  It  is  clear,  yellow,  or 
black,  and  when  dry,  brittle ;  and  therefore  will 
eafily  beat  to  Powder.  Chufe  that  which  is  clear 
and  fweet,  and  which  being  burnt  fmells  like 
Frankinccnfe.  Some  is  made  in  England  from 
Turptntint  diftill'd}  for  after  the  Oil  of  Tier- 
ptutitu  is  drawn  off,  the  Colopbeny  or  Rofin  re- 
£  e  mains 
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mains  at  Bottom  ;  the  lefs  Oil  you  draw  off,  the 
whiter  you  have  your  Rofin  ;  the  more  Oil,  the 
blacker  is  the  remaining  Colophony. 

It  is  emollient,  glutinative  and  healing,  given 
inwardly  it  ftrength^ns  a  weak  Body,  cafes  Pain, 
helps  Ulcers  in  the  Reins,  Bladder,  or  Neck 
thereof ;  gives  Relief  in  the  Gout,  fills  Ulcers 
with  Flefh,  and  fkins  a  Sore.  Given  inwardly  in 
Powder,  from  one  Dram  to  two  Drams,  it  cures 
the  running  of  the  Reins  in  Men,,  and  the 
Whites  in  Women,  and  takes  away  the  Weak- 
nds  and  ill  Temperament  of  the  Womb. 

59.  Of  Varnifh. 

WE  fell  fix  Sorts  of  Varnijh;  to 
.    ,  wit ;  the  firft,  the  Drying  Var- 

nijh, which  is  made  of  Oil  of  Spike,  fine 
Turpentine,  and  Sandarac  melted  together.  The 
fecond  is  White  Varnijh,  call'd  Venetian  Varnijh, 
which  is  Oil  of  Turpentine,  fine  Turpentine 
and  Maftich  melted  together.  The  third  is  Sptnt 
Varnijh,  which  is  compofed  of  Sandarac,  White 
Karabc,  Gum  Elemi  and  Maffick,  with  Spirit  of 
Wine.  The  fourth  is  Golden  Varnijh,  which  is 
made  of  Linfced  Oil,  Sandarac,  Aloes,  Gam- 
boge, and  Litharge  of  Gold.  The  fifth  is  China 
Varnijh,  which  is  made  of  Gum  Lac,  Colo- 
phony, Maffick  in  Tears,  and  Spirit  of  Wine. 
The  fixth  is  Common  Varnijh,  which  is  nothing 
elfe  but  common  Turpentine  diflblv'd  in  Oil  of 
Turpentine,  as  obferv'd,  fpcaking  of  Turpentine, 
before.  There  is  another  Varnijh,  which  fomc  of 
tho Religious  make  ;  but  as  we  do  not  deal  in  it,  I 
ihall  not  trouble  mvfclf  or  the  Reader  about  it. 
As  to  the  Manner  of  making,  and  Quantity  of  each 
of  the  Ineredients,  every  one  does  it  as  he  likes  ; 
but  in  the  making  it  People  muft  be  very  careful 
of  its  taking  Fire  ;  and  another  Caution  is,  tint 
the  Ingredients  be  all  good  in  their  Kinds,  for 
there  is  no  being  too  nice  in  the  making  it. 

Tertbinthina  or  Turpentine,  is  a 
Lrmery.  liquid  Rofin,  or  a  vifcous,  gluey,  re- 
finous,  oily,  clear  tranfparent  Liquor, 
having  the  Confidence  and  Quality  of  natural 
Balfams,  which  they  draw  by  Incifion,  or  with- 
out Incifion,  from  feveral  Sorts  of  Trees  that 
grow  in  the  hot  Countries,  as  Pine,  Kir,  &c. 
We  ufe  two  Sorts  of  Tuipcntinc  in  Phyfick;  the 
firft  is  call'd  Cbio  Turpentine,  becaufc  it  is  pro- 
duced in  the  Me  of  Cbio :  This  is  the  moft 
efteem'd  and  dcarcft ;  but  it  is  fcarce.  It  flows 
by  the  Incifions  made  on  the  Trunk  and  large 
Branches  of  the  Turpentine  Tree.  Its  ConfiT- 
tcnCC  is  thick  and  pretty  hard.  Chuic  the  clean- 
eft,  moft  tranfparent,  and  of  a  whitifh  green 
Colour,  having  little  Smell,  and  being  almoft  of 
an  infipid  Tafte. 
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The  fecond  Sort  is  call'd  clear  Turpentine  ;  it 
is  abundantly  more  liquid  or  thin,  finer  or  more 
fragrant  than  the  former :  It  flows  without  cut- 
ting, and  likewifc  with  cutting,  from  the  fame 
Sort  of  Trees,  but  is  brought  us  from  Dauphiny* 
&c.  That  which  flows  without  Incifion,  is  by 
the  Pcafants  of  the  Country  call'd  Bijou :  It  is  a 
Sort  of  Balfam  that  is  of  a  Confiftcnce,  Colour 
and  Virtue,  almoft  like  that  of  White  Balfam  of 
Peru.  The  Turpentine  that  flows  by  cutting,  is 
that  ufually  call'd  Venice  Turpentine,  which,  tho* 
none  of  it  comes  from  thence,  but  from  other 
Parts  of  the  Country,  is  the  moft  commonly  afal 
in  Medicine,  being  clofe,  neat,  clear,  fine, 
white  and  tranfparent,  of  the  Confiftcnce  of  a 
thick  Syrup,  of  a  ftrong  and  unpleafant  Smell,  and 
the  Taftc  fomcthing  bitter.  All  the  Turpentines 
yield  a  great  deal  of  Oil,  volatile,  acid,  or  ef- 
fcntial  Salt.  They  are  very  aperitive,  proper  for 
the  Stone  and  for  Cholicks,  Ulcers  of  the  Kidney 
and  Bladder,  Retention  of  Urine  and  Gonorrhoea^ 
Dofe  from  half  a  Dram  to  a  Dram.  It  gives  the 
Urine  a  Violet  Smell,  and  creates,  fometimes, 
Pain  in  the  Head. 

The  true  Turpentine  is  nam'd  TereHntbina, 
becaufc  it  flows  from  a  Tree  call'd  Terebinthus. 
That  which  flows  from  other  Kinds  of  Trees  it 
call'd  by  the  fame  Name,  from  their  Refemblance. 
The  Turpentine  Tree  is  the  Terebinthus,  vel  Te- 
rebinthus  vulgaris,  the  common  Turpentine  Trcer 
Terebinthus  angujliore  fdio  vulgaticr,  or  the  more 
common  Turpentine  Tree  with  the  narrow  Leaf,  r* 
a  Tree  of  a  middle  Size,  as  to- its  Height,  covcr'd 
with  an  Afh-colour'd  Bark  :  The  Leaves  arc  ob^ 
long,  firm,    always  green,  like  the  Bay,  but 
much  fmaller,  rang'd  feveral  on  a  Side,  which 
end  in  a  finglc  Leaf  ;  the  Flowers  are  difpofed  in 
purple  Clutters,  full  of  Stamina  or  Threads,  that 
are  charg'd  on  their  Tops  with  Apius.  The  Flow- 
ers leave  no  Sort  of  Fruit  after  them,  the  Fruit  ri- 
fing  uponStalks  that  bear  no  Flowers  ;  they  are  thick 
Shells,  like  Juniper  Berries,  pretty  hard,  vifcous, 
or  refinous  to  the  Touch  :  of"  a  greenifh  bhic  Co- 
lour, tinging  the  Hands,  each  of  them  inclofing 
an  oblong  Seed ;  this  Tree  is  very  refinous,  ana 
the  Wood  hard,  like  that  of  Lcntifk.  It  bears  often 
alfo,  like  the  Elm,  a  Bladder  or  Big,  fill'd  with  a  fat 
Liquor,  where  Flies  engender.  It  grows  in  thelfle 
of  Cbio,  Cyprus,  Spain,  Langutdoc,  Dauphiny,  and 
other  warm  Countries;  and  when  it  is  pretty  full 
of  Turpentine,  and  no  Incifions  are  made,  the 
Rofin  of  the  Turpentine  grows  thick,  hardens, 
and  produces  Obftructions  that  flop  the  Courfe  of 
the  Circulation  of  the  nutritious  Juice  ;  then  the 
Tree  fills  into  a  Kind  of  Suffocation,  for  it  fwells 
and  burfts.  To  prevent  this  Accident,  they  make 
Incifions  or  Slafhcs,  at  the  Bottom  of  the  Trunk 
of  the  Tree,    which  is  like  bleeding  in  the 
Foot  i  by  which  they  make  the  Turpentine  flow, 

wind*. 
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■which  before  caufed  fo  great  a  Repletion.  They 
likewife  cut  the  Trunk  and  other  large  Branches 
of  the  Tree,  which  has  the  fame  Effecl  as  bleed- 
ing in  the  Arm;  and  under  thefe  they  place 
Earthen,  or  other  Vcflels,  to  receive  the  Tur- 
pentine that  flows.  This  Tree  affords  a  great 
deal  of  Oil  and  eflenttal  Salt.  The  Bark,  Leaves 
a«l«Fruit  are  aflringent,  and  proper  to  Hop  the 
Griping  of  the  Guts,  and  to  provoke  Urine, 
Uc. 

[There  are  four  different  Turpentines  in  the 
Shops,  produced  by  four  different  Trees;  the 
true  and  exadt  Account  of  which  is,  That  the 
f.rft  of  them,  the  Chio  Turpentine,  is  produced 
by  the  Terelinthut  vulgaris.  C.  B.  Pin.  400. 
Terebinthus.  J.  B.  1.  387.  Rai.  Hift.  2.  1577, 
(5V.  which  grows  common  in  the  Iflands  of  Chios, 
Cyprus,  and  fome  other  Places. 

The  fecond,  the  Venice  Turpentine,  is  produced 
by  the  Larix  folio  deciduo  conifer  a.  J.  B.  I.  265. 
Larix.  R.  Hift.  2.  1405. 

The  third,  the  Strajbourg  Turpentine,  is  pro- 
duced by  the  Abies  Taxi  ftliis.  Rai.  Hift.  2. 


til 

1394..  Abies  Taxi  foTto  frtclu  fuefum  fpeftqnte- 
1  ourn.  Inft.  585. 

And  the  fourth,  the  common  Turpentine, 
is  made  from  the  Rcfin  of  the  Pinus  Syhefiris. 
Gcr.  1 175.  Pinus  Syhefiris  vulgaris  Genevenfis 
&  Tatda.  J.  B.  1.  253. 

The  Rofins  and  Pitch  of  different  Kinds,  and 
Tar,  arc  made  from  the  Rofin  of  the  Picea  ma- 
jor prima  five  Abies  rubra.  C.  B.  Pin.  493. 
Picea  Latinarum  five  Abies  mas  Theophrajli.  J.  B. 
1.  238.  The  Common  Rofin  by  boiling  it  in 
Water  to  a  due  Hardnefs  ;  the  Tar,  by  burning 
the  Wood  of  the  Tree  in  a  Furnace ;  the  Com- 
mon Pitch  by  boiling  Tar  in  proper  Vcflels  to  a 
Confidence ;  the  Dry  Pituh  by  boiling  the  fame 
Mafs  higher  ftill  ;  and  the  Burgundy  Pitch  by  the 
fame  Preparation  as  the  Common  Rofin,  only, 
inftead  of  letting  it  boil  to  that  Hardnefs  and 
Confidence,  it  is  taken  out  of  the  Water  as  foon 
as  it  begins  to  boil.  AH  thefe  Preparations  may 
alfo  be  made  from  other  Species  of  the  Fir,  Pine, 
and  Cedar ;  but  the  raoft  and  beft  arc  from  this 
Species.] 


The  End  of  the  Book  of  G  UMS. 
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Of  JUICE  S. 


PREFACE. 

THE  Word  Juice  fignifies  a  liquid  Subflance,  which  makes  up  a  Part  of  the  Compofition 
of  Plants,  and  which  communicates  itfelf  to  all  the  other  Parts,  to  ferve  for  their  Nu- 
trition and  Growth  this  Juice  is  to  Plants  what  the  Blood  is  to  Animals.  The 
Word  Juice  is  alfo  underjhod  to  exprefs  a  thick  Liquor  which  is  drawn  from  Vegetables,  or 
the  Parts  of  them,  and,  by  the  Means  of  the  Sum,  or  Fire,  reduced  into  the  Confidence  of  a 
liquid  Elecluary,  or  (olid  ExtratJ,  in  fucb  a  Condition  as  to  preferve  or  keep  for  a  confider- 
able  Time.  I  don9t  pretend  to  fpeak  of  the  liquid  Juices,  hut  only  of  fucb  as  are  thus  prepared, 
and  which  we  trade  in.  I  fball  begin  with  Scammony,  as  being  the  deareft  Juice,  and 
mofi  ufed  of  any  we  have,  and  in  which  arc  committed  the  greateft  Abufes. 

I    Of  Scammony.  made  in  Form  of  a  Heart;  after  which  come 

J  white  Flowers,  fliap'd  like  Bells.    This  Figure 

SCAMMONY"  is   a  thicken 'd  of  die  Flower  is  the  Rcafon  why  fome  write  that 

Juice  of  the  Root  of  a  Plant  that  the  Scammony  Plant  is  a  Kind  of  VolubU'ts,  or 

creeps  along  Trees  and  Walls,  Bbulweed ;  but  however  that  be,  the  Scammmy 

whole  Leaves  arc  green,   and  wc  now  fell  is  the  Juice  thicken'd  by  AMancc 

E  c  a  of 
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of  the  Fire,  drawn  by  Expreffion  from  the  Root 
of  the  faid  Plant,  that  grows  plentifully  in  fcveral 
Parts  of  the  Levant,  but  efpccially  about  Aleppo 
and  St.  John  a"  Acre,  from  whence  the  beft 
Stammony  is  brought  us,  which,  when  right, 
ought  to  be  true  Aleppo,  light,  grey,  tender, 
brittle,  rcfinous,  and  when  crumbled  between  the 
Fingers  will  appear  greyifb,  with  a  bitter  Tafte 
and  a  faint  unplcafant  Smell}  reject  fuch  as  is 
heavy,  hard  and  blackifh. 

As  to  thofe  who  purchafe  great  Quantities  of 
Aleppo  Scammony,  let  them  take  care  that  it  be 
the  fame  within  as  without  ;  for  I  can  allure 
them  I  have  fcen  in  Scammony,  Pieces  of  Wood,  ' 
Coal,  (Jc.  put  into  the  Middle,  fo  that  there  has 
not  been  above  the  Thicknefc  of  one's  Thumb  of 
fine  Stammony.  I  make  no  doubt  but  the  Levan- 
tines roll  up  in  the  Scanmony  they  make,  Charcoal, 
Stones,  and  other  foreign  Bodies  which  we  meet 
with  in  it,  either  by  Chance  or  deftgncdly,  and 
afterwards  cover  it  with  a  Pafte  of  fine  Scammony, 
after  the  fame  Manner  as  the  Sealing- W ax- 
Makers  do  their  bad  Wax,  as  mention'd  in  the 
Chapter  of  Gum  Lac. 

It  is  eafy  to  judge  by  this  Defcription,  that 
Scanmony  is  not  made  by  the  Heat  of  the  Sim,  as 
fcveral  believe  :  Befidcs,  a  Friend  of  mine,  a  Sur- 
geon at  MarJeiUes,  who  dwelt  a  long  Time  at 
Aleppo,  connrm'd  me  in  what  I  have  here  related. 
They  make  from  the  Aleppo  Scammony,  by  the 
Help  of  Spirit  of  Wine,  according  to  Mr.  Le- 
mery's  Prescription,  a  Rofm  of  Scammeny,  which 
has  more  Virtue  than  the  Scammony  itfelf;  but  as 
this  is  dear,  and  there  is  but  little  Confumption 
of  it,  I  fliall  not  trouble  myfelf  to  fay  any  tiling 
more  of  it.     Scammeny  is,  with  good  Rcafon, 
call'd  one  of  the  Pillars  of  Phyfick }  for  it  is  one 
of  the  moll  famous  Catharticks,  or  Purgers,  in 
the  World,  admitting  of  various  Preparations : 
As,  tjl,  Diagrydium,  or  Scammeny  prepar'd  and 
corrected  with  the  Juice  of  Quinces,  idly, 
Scammeny  fulphurated.  yily,  Scammony  vitriolatcd. 
^tbly,  Extract  of  Diagrydium.    $tbly,  Extract  of 
Scammony.     And,    bthly,   Syrup  of  Scammony, 
which  is  made  with  Sugar  and  Spirit  of  Wine 
over  a  Fire.    Befidcs  which,  we  have  the  Corna- 
cbine  Powder,  made  of  Scammony,  Cream  of  Tar- 
tar, and  Antimony  diaphorctick.    All  the  Prepa- 
rations of  Scammony  arc  prevalent  againft  old  con- 
tumacious Difeafes,   fuch  as  Gout,  Scurvy, 
Dropfy,  Rheumatifm,  Obftru&ions,  Head-achs, 
Apoplexies,  Relicks  of  the  Venereal  Difeafe,  csV. 
Scammony  is  not  proper  to  give  in  Fevers,  or  to 
old  and  weak  Perfons,   Children,   or  breeding 
Women,  being  fharp  and  biting,  and  apt  to  in- 
flame, W  realon  of  its  aerid  Quality.    This  fol- 
lowing gentle  Preparation  of  Scammony  may  be 
given  .Jmoit  in  any  Cafe,  or  to  any  Conftitution, 
king  a  Marmalade  of  Scammony.    Take  Scatn- 
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many  and  Turbith,  of  each  four  Ounces,  make  an 
Extract  with  Spirit  of  Wine,  add  this  to  fix 
Pounds  of  Marmalade  of  Quince,  which  hath 
not  above  one  Pound  and  a  half  of  Sugar  in  it. 

2.  Of  Smyrna  Scammony. 

BESIDES  the  Aleppo  Scammony,  we         *  « 
fell,  tho'  very  improperly,  a  black,  Pomet. 
heavy,  foftifh  Scammony,  that  is  full  of 
Stones,  Shells,  and  other  ft  range  Bodies,  in  a 
Word,  tlx:  very  Rcvcrfe  of  Aleppo  Scammony  ;  for 
which  Reafon  it  ought  not  to  be  meddled  with, 
any  more  than  the  grey,  light,  brittle  Sort,  that 
is  nothing  clfe  but  a  Composition  of  Rofin  mix'd 
with  fome  violent  Purgatives,  in  order  to  promote 
the  Sale  of  it.    I  think  myfelf  oblig'd,  in  order 
to  fet  the  Publick  right  in  this  Matter,  to  let 
them  know  that  the  great  Cheats  committed  this 
Way,  in  fophifticating  of  Medicines  or  Drugs, 
are  not  done  by  the  Generality  of  Merchants,  or 
the  wholefale  Dealers,  but  the  little  retail  Traders, 
who  impofe  their  pernicious  Commodities  upon 
honcft  well-meaning  People,  without  Honour  or 
Confidence.    And  to  fhew  the  Malignity  of  fome 
of  thefc  ill  Drugs,  I  Hull  here  give  you  the  Certi- 
ficate of  M.  La  Tour,  Phyfician  of  the  Faculty  of 
jvxavrpetiter ,  upon  rnc  ouoject  or  scammony. 

"  It  happen'd,  as  I  was  preparing  half  an 
**  Ounce  of  a  Drugg  that  was  fold  to  me  for 
'*  Scammony,  that  after  the  Preparation  was  done 
*'  the  Syrup  turn'd  of  a  green  Colour,  like  the 
"  Juice  of  Herbs,  which  made  me  think  the 
"  Drug  was  naught :  Experience  confirm'd  me 
"  in  this  Opinion  ;  for  having  given  fome  to  a 
**  little  Dog,  his  Body  fwcll'd  up,  and  he  rc- 
•*  main'd  nek  five  or  fix  Days,  without  ever 
**  purging  at  all. 

Sign'd  16  Sept.  1693. 
Do  la  Tour,  Phytician  at  Morttpellier. 

Scammonium  vel  Scammonia,  or  Scam- 
mony, is  a  concrete  rcfinous  Juice,  or  Lemery. 
a  greyifh  brown  Gum,  that  flows  by 
Incifion  from  the  Root  of  the  great  exorick  Bind- 
weed, call'd  Convolvulus  Syriacus,  and  Scammenia 
Syriaca,  according  to  Mori/on  and  Tournefoit,  the 
Syrian  Bindweed.  'Phis  Plant  bears  feveral  long 
Stalks,  winding,  creeping,  and  clinging  to  ana 
about  the  adjacent  Shrubs.  The  Leaves  arc  Iarc;e, 
pointed  and  triangular,  in  the  Shape  of  a  Heart, 
f'mooth,  of  a  fine  Green,  hanging  upon  fhort 
Stalks.  The  Flowers  grow  in  the  Wings  of  the 
Leaves,  in  Form  of  Bells,  of  1  purple  or  a  whitifh 
Colour,  fair  and  pleafant  to  the  Eve.  When 
they  are  gone,  a  Fruit  that  is  almoft  round  and 
membranous  fuccecds  them,  containing  in  its  Ca- 
vitics  black  corner'd  Seeds.    The  Root  is  long 
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and  thick  as  one's  Arm,  of  a  greenifh  brown 
without  and  white  within,  fupply'd  with  Fibres, 
full  of  a  white  milky  Juice,  as  all  the  Plant  is, 
and  of  a  ftrong  Smell.  It  grows  plentifully  in  fe- 
veral  Parts  of  the  Levant,  but  especially  about 
Aleppo,  in  fat  Land.  When  the  Juice  is  taken 
from  the  Root,  they  thicken  or  mfpiftate  it  by 
the«Hcat  of  the  Fire,  to  give  it  a  folid  Con- 
fluence. 

The  beft  is  clear,  like  Gum  or  Rofin,  thin, 
quickly  diflblving,  friable,  not  very  heavy,  of  a 
greyifh  black,  turning  white  or  milky  by  the 
Touch  of  the  Tongue,  and  not  much  inflaming 
it.  The  thick,  heavy  and  very  black,  is  either 
the  Juice  of  the  whole  Plant,  or  adulterated  ,  if 
the  latter,  it  is  commonly  done  with  the  Juice 
of  Tithymal,  which  you  may  eafdy  know  by  its 
Heat,  and  its  Mixture  with  other  drofly  Sub- 
ftances.  It  is  flrangly  purgative,  evacuates  bi- 
lious, acrid,  ferous,  or  melancholy  Humours. 
The  Dofe  from  four  Grains  to  fix  teen. 

[The  Plant  which  produces  the  Scammony  is  the 
Convolvulus  Syriacus  if  Scammonea  Syriaca.  Hift. 
Ox.  2.  12.  Scamtnonea  Syriaca  legitimes.  Park. 
163.  The  Aleppo  Scammctrj  is  much  preferable  to 
the  Smyrna  ;  but  at  beft  it  is  alone  a  very  uncertain 
Purge,  fometimes  not  operating  at  all,  and  fome- 
times  caufing  fatal  Hypereatharfcs  }  and  what  is 
very  remarkable  is,  that  it  often  docs  not  operate 
at  all  the  ruff  Day,  but  brings  on  afterwards  an 
unfupportablc  Hvpereatharfis  and  Tenefmus. 

The  PuJvis  Ccrnachini  is  an  admirable  Prepara- 
tion of  it  and  has  all  its  Virtues,  which  are  very 
great,  without  any  of  its  Danger.] 

3.  Of  Opium. 

OPIUM,  which  the  Turh  call  Am- 
pbiam,  and  the  Antients  Meconium, 
is  a  Liquor  white  as  Milk,  that  flows 
from  the  Head  of  black  Poppies,  by  the  Help  of 
Incifions  made  therein.  This  Liquor  being 
dropp'd  from  the  Plant,  grows  thick,  and  changes 
its  white  Colour  into  brown  ;  and  this  is  the  true 
Opium,  which  is  in  fuch  Ufe  among  the  Turii 
that  they  fubfift  by  it  fometimes  for  two  Days, 
without  taking  any  other  Nourifhment.  And 
when  they  go  to  fight  they  take  it  to  excefs,  that 
it  may  animate  them,  or  at  leaft  make  them  out 
of  their  Stnfcs,  and  fo  infcnfible  of  Danger. 

It  is  a  prdy  leftnous  and  partly  gummy  Sub- 
ftancc,  blackifh  and  foft  while  new,  but  harden- 
ing with  Age  ;  got  by  Incifion  from  the  Heads  of 
white  feeded  Poppy,  and  fbrm'd  into  a  Mafs  ;  of 
a  fubacrid  bitter  Tafte  and  flrong  unpleafant  nar- 
cotic k  Smell. 

The  Liquor,  as  it  flows  from  the  Incifions,  is 
white,  but  blackens  in  drying.  There  arc  two 
Kinds  of  it,  the  Tbtbian  and  InJiom  s  but  they 
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are  both  produced  by  the  fame  Species  of  Poppy, 
and  only  differ  according  to  the  Difference  of  the 
Places  were  they  grow. 

The  Indians  prefer  the  Bengal  Opium  to  the 
Tbeban  ;  but  we  always  account  xhcTheban  better 
than  the  Indian. 

The  true  Opium  is  in  fmall  Tears,  like  Ma- 
Jlich,  but  of  a  darker  Colour. 

There  is  another  Sort  of  Opium  that  flows 
from  the  Head  of  the  black  Poppies,  without  any 
Incifion,  and  which,  in  falling,  coagulates  and 
grows  brown  by  the  Heat  of  the  Sun  ;  and  it  is 
this  concreted  Juice  which  properly  ought  to  be 
call'd  Opium ;  for  the  Word  Opium  is  derived 
from  the  Greek  Word  Opm,  or  Opion,  which 
iignifies  Juice. 

There  is  alfo  a  third  Sort  got  by  Incifion 
from  the  Heads  of  the  white  Poppies.  This 
Juice  thickening,  as  that  of  the  Black,  is  call'd  by 
the  Turks  Mtaflack.  But  as  thefe  three  Sorts  of 
Opium  do  never  reach  us,  I  ffiall  proceed  no  fur- 
ther with  them,  but  only  defcribe  that  which  is 
brough  us.  That  which  we  call  and  fell  for  Opium 
u  a  blackifh  Mafs,  which  the  Turks  and  the  People 
of  the  Levant  fend  us,  and  is  a  Juice  made  by 
Expreflion  from  the  Heads  and  Leaves  of  Pop- 
pics,  reduced  to  the  Confiftence  of  an  Extract 
by  the  Help  of  Fire,  and  then  form'd  into  Cakes, 
of  different  Sizes  ;  and,  to  render  it  carriageable, 
is  wrapp'd  up  in  Leaves,  as  we  have  it  now 
brought  to  us. 

There  is  another  Opium,  which  the  Turh 
make  from  the  Juice  of  a  Plant  they  call  Glow 
cium,  which  is  like  our  horned  Poppy  ;  this  they 
mix  with  the  Juice  of  Poppies,  and  make  a  Mali 
together.  It  is  fo  true,  tliat  the  Opium  we  now 
fell  is  no  other  than  the  Juice  by  ExprelHon,  and 
not  the  Juice  which  flows  naturally  from  the 
Poppy  Heads,  that  the  very  Price  they  often  fell 
it  jit,  is  alone  a  fufflcient  Proof  of  it. 

With  all  the  Diligence  I  have  been  capable  to 
make  ufe  of,  I  have  not  found  it  poffiblc  to  meet 
with  white  Opium,  notwithftanding  what  fome 
modern  Authors  have  affirm'd  ;  and  I  cannot  be- 
lieve, indeed,  that  they  have  ever  feen  any :  It 
is  probable  that  the  Opium  flows  from  the  Heads 
of  Poppies  white  like  Milk,  but  it  muft  change 
its  Colour  by  being  expo  fed  to  the  Air  as  it  har- 
dens ;  therefore  I  think  myfclf  oblig'd  to  detect 
the  Errors  of  thefe  People,  and  let  the  Publick 
know  the  Truth  of  Things,  and  that  fuch  Authors 
only  write  from  the  Relations  of  other  Men. 

As  to  the  black,  liard,  yellow,  or  foft  Opium, 
it  is  no  Novelty  to  meet  with  any  of  them,  bc- 
caufe  there  is  fcarcc  a  Calk  or  Barrel  of  Opium 
where  there  is  not  black,  and  yellow,  and  hard,  and 
foff  to  be  met  withal  ;  for  every  Body  knows 
that  the  thicker  and  older  any  Juice  is,  the  more  it 
will  blacken.  If  it  is  yellow,  it  is  owing  to  its  bc- 
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ing  over-boil'd  and  dry'd.  And  as  to  what  they 
fay,  that  the  White  come  from  Grand  Cairo,  and 
that  the  Turh  keep  it  for  themfclvcs,  1  have  en- 
quir'd  of  People  that  have  liv'd  a  long  Time 
there  ;  but  they  all  have  affirm 'd,  that  the  Opium 
they  (aw  at  Grand  Cairo,  and  which  the  Turks 
life,  is  brown. 

The  Opinion  of  M.  Furetiere  ought  to  be  re- 
jected, when  he  (ays  that  Opium  is  made  by  beat- 
ing the  Juice  in  a  Mortar  ;  and  when  it  is  tluck- 
en'd  forming  it  into  Troches.  Raw  or  crude 
Opium  is  not  much  ufed  in  Pbyfick ;  but  the  Ex- 
tract, which  is  made  by  Water  or  Spirit  of  Wine, 
as  directed  by  MefC  CJtaras  and  Lemery,  which 
is  what  the  Apothecaries  call  Laudanum.  There 
is  another  call'd  Laudanum  Opiaium,  which  is  a 
Compofition  of  Laudanum,  Extract  of  Saffron, 
Magiftcry  of  Pearl  and  Coral,  Oil  of  Cloves, 
Karabe,  Mufk  and  Ambergreafc ;  the  Whole  be- 
ing compofed  into  an  Electuary  ;  but  as  this  is 
made  in  the  Apothecaries  Shops  the  Druggift  has 
no  Trade  with  it.  Some  make  an  Extract  about 
Paris,  and  other  Places,  from  black  And  white 
Poppy  Heads,  which  they  call  fimple  Diacoditm, 
to  diftinguifh  it  from  the  Compound.  Befidcs 
■which,  there  is  a  Syrup  of  Diacodium,  which 
every  Apothecary's  Shop  is  furnilh'd  with. 

There  are  feveral  famous  Preparations  bjjfioes, 
as  Crollius's  Extract,  that  of  Opium  with  Htn- 
tone  ;  £>uercetans  Extract  of  Opium  ;  Hartman\ 
Laudanum  ;  Paracel/us's  fpecifick  Anodyne  ;  Pills 
of  Hound 's-Tongue  ;  Pills  of  S  tor  ax,  Phi  Ionium 
Pemanum  ;  liquid  Laudanum  ;  that  of  Paractlfus, 
of  Helmont ;  Willis  and  Sydenham  ;  Schroder's 
Laudanum  with  Storax,  is  made  a  follows  :  Take 
Opium  dry'd  on  a  hot  Plate,  two  Ounces  ;  Sto- 
rax Calamita,  Labdanum,  of  each  one  Ounce ; 
Oil  of  Cloves,  thirty-two  Drops ;  mix  them  in  a 
hot  Mortar,  and  make  Pills  as  big  as  Peafe,  from 
three  Grains  to  five.  Opium  is  narcotick,  hyp- 
notick  and  anodyne  ;  it  compofes  the  Hurry  of 
the  Spirits,  caufes  Reft  and  Inllnfibility,  is  com- 
fortable and  refrclhing  in  great  Watchings  and 
ltrong  Pains  ;  provoke^  Sweat  powerfully  ;  helps 
moft  Difcafcs  of  the  Brcaft  and  Lungs  j  as  Coughs, 
Colds,  Catarrhs  and  Hoarfcnefs ;  prevents  or 
allays  fpitting  of  Blood,  Vomiting,  and  a;l  Lafks 
of  the  Bowels  ;  is  fpecifical  in  Cholick,  Pleurifics, 
and  hyfterick  Cafes.  Dofe,  from  half  a  Grain  to 
three  or  four. 

The  true  Opium  is  a  gummy  Tear 
Ltmtry.  that  flows  from  the  Head  of  the  Egyp- 
tian and  Grecian  Poppies  ;  but  now  wc 
fell  none  of  the  true  Sort,  becaufe  the  Turks 
keep  it  from  us,  and  will  not  permit  the  Tranf- 
portation  of  it,  but  fend  in  its  Stead  the  Meco- 
nium, which  is  a  Juice  made  by  Expreflion  from 
the  Heads  and  Leaves  of  the  fame  Poppies,  and 
reduced  by  Evaporation  to  the  Confdtoucc  of  an 
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Extract.  They  make  it  into  Cakes  in  different 
Sizes,  and  wrap  it  up  in  the  Poppy  Leaves  to 
keep  it  moift  :  This  we  improperly  call  Opium  ;  it 
has  not  the  fine  Virtues  of  the  true  Kind,  but  is 
anfwcrablc  to  it  in  fome  Degrees. 

The  belt  is  heavy,  compact,  clean,  vifcous, 
of  a  blackifh  brown,  inclining  to  a  red  Colour, 
bitter,  and  a  little  acrid  to  the  Taftc.  Th*  ft.oft 
cfteem'd  is  that  of  Thebes,  that  is  brought  from 
Aleppo  and  Smyrna  in  Turky ,  wrapp'd  up  in 
Leav  es ;  the  other  from  Perfta  and  Surat  in  the 
Eafl-Indies,  being  far  inferior  to  the  Ththan  or 
Turky  Sort,  not  having  fo  ftrong  a  Smell,  nor  be- 
ing any  thing  fo  clean.  That  which  the  Turkt 
ufc  they  gather  from  the  white  Poppy  gently  cut  ; 
and  they  take  k  daily  from  half  a  "Dram  to  a 
Dram,  to  enliven  them  and  raifc  their  Spirits. 

Authors  make  three  Sorts  of  it ;  as  Firfl,  The 
pure,  from  Cairo  or  Tbeb-s.  Secondly,  The  black 
and  hard  from  Aden.  Thirdly,  The  yellow  and 
foftcr  Sort  from  Cambaia  and  Decam  in  the  Eafl- 
Indies.  Yet  we  generally,  at  this  Time,  reckt  n 
but  two  Sorts,  viz.  the  Turky  or  Theban,  which 
Is  weighty,  of  a  good  Coniiftencc,  thick,  and 
more  folid  than  the  Indian ;  of  a  lively,  frefh, 
reddilh  Colour,  almoft  like  frefh  Aloes,  of  a 
ftrong  poppy  Scent,  of  an  acrid  bitter  Tafte,  that 
will  burn  and  flame ;  foft,  eafy  to  cut,  and  be 
diflblvcd  either  in  Water,  Wine,  or  Spirit  of 
Wine,  and  is  pretty  clean  from  Dirt,  Recrements 
or  Filth.  Secondly,  The  Indian  Opium,  which  is 
foftcr,  yellower,  lighter,  not  of  fo  good  a  Body, 
and  much  fouler,  being  in  every  refpect  inferior  to 
the  former. 

It  is  proper  to  allay  fermenting  Humours,  to 
excite  or  procure  Sleep,  to  calm  or  appeafe  Pain, 
to  ftop  Loofenefs  and  Vomiting,  to  provoke 
Sweat ;  and  is  good  in  Inflammations  of  the  Eyes 
and  Tooth-ach.  Dofe  from  half  a  Grain  to  two 
Grains.  Opium  procures  Reft,  by  its  vifcous 
and  fuiphurcous  Particles,  which  being  convey'd 
into  the  Channels  of  the  Brain,  by  the  volatile 
Parts,  agglutinates  and  fixes  the  animal  Spirits, 
in  fuch  a  Manner,  that  it  flops,  for  fome  Time, 
their  Circulation  from  the  Swiftncfs  of  their  for- 
mer Motion  ;  fo  that  during  tliat  Obftruction,  or 
Tye  upon  the  Spirits,  Sleep  enfues  ;  for  thcScnfes 
arc,  as  it  were,  fetter'd,  or  lock'd  up,  by  the 
vifcous  or  agglutinating  Property  of  the  Opium. 

\Opiian  is  the  concreted  Juice  of  the  Papavtr 
hortenfe,  femine  alio,  fativum  Dio/coridi,  Album 
Plinio.  C.  B.  Pin.  170.  R.  Hift.  x.  853.  Pa- 
paver  ftmplex  Album  fativum.  Park.  365.  Pa- 
paver  hortenfe  ftmplex  femine  Al'oo.  Hift.  Ox.  2.  275. 
The  Greeks  diftinguilh'd  two  Kinds  of  Opium, 
one  got  by  wounding  the  Head,  the  other  by 
Expreflion  ;  both  Kinds  we  have  in  England,  but 
the  firft  is  much  the  beft  and  fcarccft,  and  is  the. 
fame  which  the  Turks  now  ufc.   It  is  fold  in  the 
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Empire  of  the  Great  MoguJ  as  commonly  in  the 
Shops  as  Tobacco  is  with  us.  Its  Effects  are  al- 
ways narcotick,  whether  ufed  externally  or  given 
internally ;  given  in  Clyftcrs  it  operates  quicker 
than  taken  at  the  Mouth ;  apply'd  to  the  Eyes 
and  Ears  it  has  caufed  Blindncfs  and  Dcafnefs  , 
and  a  Plaifter  of  it  on  the  Mead  has  occafion'd 
Death.  It  acts  by  its  narcotick  Sulphur  ;  for  we 
fee  1nft  all  Vegetables  which  contain  Principles  of 
that  Kind,  as  Saffron,  (sfe.  produce  in  the  Body 
the  fame  Effect,  in  fome  Degree,  as  Opium. 

When  a  Perfon  has  taken  too  great  a  Quantity 
of  Opium,  the  firft  Thing  to  be  done  is  bleeding 
as  far  as  the  Strength  will  bear,  then  giving  acid 
Liquors,  as  Vinegar,  Lemonade,  £s7.  as  alfo 
fmeliing  to  Vinegar  and  Aromaticks  ;  and,  if  the 
Extremity  of  the  Cafe  require  it,  making  Scarifica- 
tions and  throwing  Vinegar  and  Salt  upon  them, 
and  laying  on  Btilters  as  well  as  giving  Iharp 
Clvftws. 

It  ought  not  to  be  given  to  Plethorick  Perfons 
without  firft  bleeding  them,  nor  at  all  to  Women 
at  the  Time  of  the  Menfes,  Ifc.  nor  ever  upon  a 
full  Stomach,  for  it  then  prevents  Digeftion  and 
commonly  is  emetick  :  Cuftom  will  bring  People 
to  bear  great  Dofcs  of  it,  but  at  firft  every  one 
Diuft  begin  with  very  fmall  oncs.J 

4.  Of  Aloes. 

ALOES  is  a  Plant  that  is  bigger  or 
lefs,  according  to  the  Soil  it  meets 
with,  which  has  given  occafion  to  fome 
People  to  fay,  that  it  rifes  in  fome  Places  as  h'gh 
as  fome  of  our  largeft  Trees  j  which  is  not  alto- 
gether falfc  ;  for  there  are  found  in  Spain,  cfoe- 
cially  in  the  Mountains  of  Sierra  A/arena,  Aloes 
Plants  of  an  cxccflivc  Height,  the  Leaves  whereof 
are  fo  thick,  hard  and  (harp,  that  fome  of  them 
would  faw  a  Man  afundcr.  In  the  Middle  of  the 
Leaves  rifes  a  Stalk,  according  to  the  Figure, 
that  bears  a  white  Seed,  cxtrcamly  light,  and 
lotindifh. 

I  fhall  not  employ  my  Time  to  relate  what  a 
great  many  Authors  have  faid  concerning  the 
Aloes  Plant,  that  it  flowers  not  of  a  hundred 
Years ;  and  that  when  the  Flowers  blow  they 
make  a  great  Noifc,  which  is  altogether  falfe, 
fmcc  we  have  fecn  the  Aloes  Plant  blow  fcvcral 
Times  in  the  Royal  Garden  at  Paris  ;  and  when 
the  Flower  opens  it  is  done  without  any  Noife, 
or  at  leaft  fo  fmall  that  it  is  difficult  to  difcovcr  j. 
and  it  is  cafy  for  me  to  prove  what  I  advance 
from  the  Hartus  Regius  Parijienfts,  Page  the  8th, 
where,  in  the  Article  of  Aloes,  are  thefc  Words : 
Floruit  in  llorto  Regie,  Anno  1663,  US  1664, 
quod  ignatum  hesftenus  fuerat  Lutetix,  idque  nul/o 
jSrepitu,  nulla  fubitama  Floris  eru;tione,  ut  per- 
feram  rmlti fabulanlur.    It  flower'd  in  tbc  Royal 
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Garden  in  the  Year  1663  and  1664,  which  was 
never  known  before  mparts,  and  that  without  any 
Noife  or  fudden  Eruption,  as  feveral  had  imagin'd. 
But  I  fhall  only  fay,  that  abundance  of  People 
were  furpiiz'd  that  I  mould  affirm  that  Aloes  pro- 
duced its  Fruit  in  Clufters,  as  rcprefented  in  the 
Cut;  but  what  I  advance  anfwers  to  a  Piccd 
given  me  by  Mr.  Tournefort,  who  gather'd  tho 
lame  in  Spain.  He  had  befides,  in  his  Hands, 
about  half  an  Ell  of  Lace  four  Fingers  deep,  and 
of  a  rcddifh  Colour,  which  is  made  of  a  Silk 
which  they  draw  from  the  Leaves  of  this  Plant. 

This  Dcfcription  of  Aloes  is  entirely  different:, 
from  that  made  by  M.  Furetiere,  who  confounds 
the  Tree  of  the  Alois  Wood  with  the  Plant  which 
produces  die  Aloes;  as  I  have  obferv'd  in  tho 
Chapter  of  Aloes  Jl^ood.  At  prefent  we  fell  three 
Sorts  of  Aloes,  which  differ  according  as  they  are 
finer  or  coarfer;  and  likewife  in  regard  to  the  Places 
whence  they  come  and  where  they  are  made. 
The  fincft  or  pureft  is  theSuuotrine  Aloes,  fo  call'd 
either  becaufe  the  Aloes  is  a  concreted  Juice* 
which  the  Latins  call  Succus  Concretus,  or  becaufe 
the  beft  comes  from  the  Ifland  Succotora,  or  Soco- 
tra,  near  Mcco  in  the  Eajl  Indies.  The  Inhabi- 
tants of  that  Ifland  draw  this  Juice  from  the  Root 
of  the  Plant  ;  and  after  it  lias  fettled  they  pour  it 
orF  by  Inclination  into  a  Vcfiel  capable  to  bear 
the  Fiie  ;  and  when  it  is  reduced  to  an  Extract 
they  put  it  in  very  thin  Bladders  for  Conveniency 
of  Carnage,  and  in  that  Condition  it  will  keep  a 
long  Time,  as  we  find. 

Chufc  the  fineft,  clcareft,  fmootheft  Aloes,  that 
when  broken  is  tranfparent,  and  being  powder'd 
yields  a  fine  golden  yellow  Colour,  that  is  of  a 
bitter  Taftc,  without  Smell ;  the  fmalleft,  thinncft, 
lighteftBIadd,-  rs  arc  efteem'd  the  beft.  The  Succo- 
trine  Kind  is  faid  to  be  fit  for  medicinal Ufe,  without 
any  Preparation  ;  but  the  following  Extracts  are 
much  more  gentle,  and  propcrer  for  all  the  In- 
tentions of  Phyfick :  Diflblve  the  pureft  Aloes  in- 
Juice  of  Rofes  or  Violets  ;  then  digeft,  ftrain,  and 
coagulate  with  a  gentle  Fire,  to  the  Confiftencc 
of  an  Extract,  or  Pill,  which  is  call'd  the  Front- 
fort,  or  Angelick  Pill ;  the  laft*  of  which  Names 
does  not  indeed  properly  belong  to  it,  becaufe  the 
Angelick  PJ1  is  a  Compefition  of  fcvcral  Ingredi- 
ents mix'd  together,  of  which  AUes  is  however 
the  Bafis. 

Jo,  Batibinus  delivers  the  Method  of  collecting 
the  three  Kinds  of  Aloes,  diftinguifti'd  into  Sucet- 
trine,  Hepatich,  and  Caballine,  or  Horfe  Aloes, 
after  the  following  Manner  :  They  take  the  Herb 
call'd  Aloes,  being  firft  cut  in  Pieces,  then  hruif- ' 
ing,  they  prefs  out  the  Juice  of  it,  which  they 
put  up  into  a  Veffel  of  a  long  and  round  Shape, 
letting  it  ft  and  for  the  Space  of  twenty-five  Days  ; 
in  the  mean  while  they  take  Care  to  clear  off  the 
ufclefs  Scum,  and  throw  it  awayj  as  alfo  the 
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vpper  Part  of  die  Juice,  until  fuch  Time  as  fome 
DitVercnce  appears  in  its  Colour  and  Confillence. 
The  purer  Part  of  this  Juice,  being  concreted, 
is  call'd  Succetrine  Abes  ;  the  remain^  Part  of  it, 
being  of  a  little  darker  Colour,  is  call'd  Hepatick 
Aloes  ;  and  from  the  Dreggs,  or  Settlings  of  it,  is 
made  that  Sort  of  Alcet  call'd  Caballine,  or  Horfe 
Abet. 

At  Paris,  in  the  Beginning  of  the  Spring,  they 
obtain  a  moft  pure  Alois,  by  cutting  off  the  Leaves 
of  the  common  Aloes,  and  hanging  them  up  by  a 
Thread,  and  then  putting  a  Difh  or  Platter  under 
them,  a  ycllowifh  and  exceeding  bitter  Juice 
drops  out  of  them  into  the  Difh ;  which  after- 
wards coagulates  into  a  pure  and  clean  Sort  of 
Aloes.  This  Drug  loofens  the  Belly,  deftroys 
Worms,  and  fubdues  a  preternatural  Acid.  It 
likewife  removes  Putrefaction,  or  prevents  it,  be- 
ing given  in  Subftance  from  half  a  Dram  to  two 
Scruples.  It  is  alfo  good  in  Obftrucnons  of  the 
Womb  and  the  Green  Skknefs  $  and  particularly 
prevalent  in  reftoring  a  dejected  Appetite. 

A  Ins  is  feldom  or  never  prefcrib'd  in  Potion, 
by  Rcafon  of  its  intenfe  Bittcrncfs  ;  but  is  often 
prefcrib'd  in  Pills,  being  the  Bafis  of  all,  or  moft 
of  thofe  purging  Pills,  to  be  met  with  in  Authors 
and  Difpcnfetories.  In  the  City  of  Goa,  as  Gar- 
etas  relates,  they  give  Aloes  well  bruifed,  and 
inix'd  with  Milk,  to  thofe  that  are  afflicted  with 
Ulcers  in  the  Kidneys  or  Bladder,'  and  void  puru- 
lent Urine,  and  by  that  Means  they  are  cured  in 
a  little  Time.  You  muft  forbear  the  giving 
Aloes,  or  any  Medicines  containing  Alxs,  to  thofe 
that  are  fubjea  to  the  Bleeding  Piles,  and  the 
overflowing  of  the  Courfes,  as  alfo  to  fuch  as  are 
fubject  to  a  fpitting  or  vomiting  of  Blood,  and  to 
Women  with  Child,  unlefs  it  be  fifft  corrected  as 
hereafter  taught.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  it 
may  be  given  properly  and  fuccefsfully  enough  to 
Pcrfons  fubject  to  Melancholy,  the  Jaundice,  and 
other  Diftempers,  wherein  the  firft  Paflages  are 
tainted  with  vicious  Crudities. 

Aloes  confifls  of  two  Parts,  or  different  Sub- 
ftances,  whereof  the  one  is  faline,  the  other  is 
fulphurcous :  The  faline  Part  is  diffolv'd  by  wate- 
ry Menftruums,'  fuch  as  common  Water,  diftuTd 
Waters,  and  the  Juices  of  Plants.  The  ful- 
phureous  Part  is  diflblv'd  by  Spirit  of  Wine,  or 
any  other  inflammable  Liquid.  They  commonly 
make  ufc  of  the  Juice  of  Rofes,  or  Violets,  to 
dtffolvc  it  in  ;  but  it  is  far  better  in  fair  Water  j 
for  by  tbat  Means  the  faline  Part  is  wholly  fepara- 
ted  from  the  grofs  fulphureous  Part,  which  is  vif- 
cous,  and  like  a  Jelly.  This  grofs  Subflance  ad- 
hering too  clofely  to  the  Interlines,  is  apt  to  pro- 
duce a  fruirlefs  Defire  of  going  to  Stool,  call'd  a 
Ttnefinus,  and  fomctimes  bloody  Stools  ;  for  by 
its  opening  the  Mouths  of  the  Arteries  anfwering 
to  the  hemorrhoidal  Veins,  the  Blood  is  poured 
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forth.  Wherefore,  its  Extract,  prepar'd  with 
Water,  is  a  great  diral  better  than  the  crude 
Aloes ;  and  more  advantageous  and  proper  than 
the  Aloes,  Re/at,  &c. 

Some  prefcribe  Aloes  toaftcd,  by  which  Means 
it  is  depriv'd  of  its  harfh  Sulphur.  This  has  been 
found  by  Experience  to  be  very  helpful  in  all  Sorts 
of  Fluxes  of  Blood.  When  Aloes  is  diflcftf$i  in 
the  Juices  or  Decoctions  of  Plants,  it  is  call'd 
the  Infuccation  of  Aloes,  or  Ahes  infuccatcd  : 
Wherefore,  according  to  the  different  Intention 
of  the  Phylician,  it  may  be  diffolv'd  in  the  Juice 
of  Afarabacca,  Infufion  of  Sena,  and  the  Tinc- 
ture of  Scammony  or  Jalap,  that  its  purging  Fa- 
culty may  be  augmented.  By  a  chymical  Resolu- 
tion, Aloes  affords  a  large  Quantity  of  Oil,  and  but 
a  very  inconfidcrablc  Quantity  of  urinous  Spirit. 

5.  Of  Hepatick  Aloes. 

Within  thefc  few  Years  laft  paft  we 
liave  brought  from  the  American  Pomet. 
Iflands  a  thick  Juice,  which  the  French 
make  from  the  Root  and  Leaves  of  the  'Weft-  India 
Aloes,  defcrib'd  in  the  Cut  with  its  Flower  and 
Fruit.    This  Aloes  is  brought  us  in  Gourds  or 
Calabafhes  of  different  Sizes  and  Weight  j  that 
is  to  fay,  from  two  Pounds  to  a  hundred,  and 
more,  w  hich  is  very  extraordinary  ;  but  I  can  af- 
firm the  Truth  of  it,  as  I  have  by  me  a  Shell  of  it 
which  weighs  an  hundred  and  two  Pounds  Weight. 

Chufe  fuch  as  is  of  a  Liver  Colour,  from  whence 
it  takes  the  Name  of  Hepatick,  from  the  Word 
Hepar,  which  fignifies  Liver,  and  the  leaft  {link- 
ing that  may  be.  There  are  two  Sorts  of  it,  the 
Hepatick,  properly  fo  call'd,  and  the  Caballine  j  the 
Hepatick  is  the  finer  Sort  of  the  two,  and  is  given 
both  to  Men  and  Horfes  j  it  is  of  a  lighter  Liver 
Colour,  fine  and  clear,  and  not  very  feud  in  Smell. 
The  Caballine  is  the  coarfer  Sort,  black,  hard  to  be 
broken,  and  often  adulterated.  This  is  Horfe  Aloes , 
and  ought  not  to  be  given  to  Men  :  The  common 
Hepatick  Aloes,  fold  in  Shops,  is  fcarcely  any 
Thing  elfe  but  the  Caballine,  of  a  flrong  fetid 
Smell,  and  very  coarfe  :  The  Hepatick,  Barba- 
does,  or  lVeft-lndia  Aloes,  is  alfo  of  a  fetid  Smell, 
but  much  finer  than  the  Caballine,  and  is  brought 
over  in  Gourds,  Pots,  andCafks  ;  that  in  Gourds 
is  the  beft,  and  the  fineft  ;  that  in  Pots  indiffe- 
rent, but  not  fo  good  as  the  other  ;  that  inCafks 
is  moid,  and  the  worft  of  all. 

Abe  vel  Aloes,  is  the  thick  or  con- 
creted Juice  of  a  Plant,  call'd  by  the  L emery. 
fame  Name,  that  grows  of  fevcral 
Sizes,  according  to  the  Soil  and  Climate  ;  they 
arc  to  be  met  with  in  Spain,  and  many  other  hot 
Countries  ;  the  Leaves  proceed  from  a  Root  that 
is  long,  large,  very  thick,  flefhy,  firm,  indented, 
fharp  on  the  Edges,  fat  and  full  of  Juice  :  There 
rifes  from  the  Middle  of  a  large  Sulk,  which  car- 
ries 
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ries  on  its  Top  white  Flowers,  deeply  flafh'd  in  or 
divided  into  foe  Parts,  which  are  fucccedcd  by  ob- 
long, or  as  it  were,  cylindrical  Fruit,  divided 
each  lengthways  into  three  Partitions  full  of  flat 
Seeds  :  The  Root  is  of  the  Shape  of  a  Stake  fix'd 
in  the  Ground  ;  all  the  Plant  is  extremely  bitter, 
a*],  grows  in  the  Southern  Climates,  as  Egypt, 
Arabia,  Spain,  and  America. 

Some  Naturalifts  fay,  that  the  Aloes  Plant  flow- 
ers not  but  from  one  hundred  Years  to  another  ; 
that  when  the  Flower  opens,  or  blows,  it  makes 
a  Report  like  a  Gun  ;  and  that  the  Stalk  rift  s  up 
all  at  once,  and  grows  prodigiouily  in  a  little 
Time :  But  this  is  not  confirm'd  from  the  Royal 
Garden  at  Paris ;  and  on  the  contrary,  the  AUts 
has  been  feen  there  to  flower  without  any  fuch 
Prodigy.  The  Alert  is  divided  into  three  Kinds  ; 
the  Succetrine,  the  Hepettick,  and  the  Caballine : 
All  the  Kinds  are  purging,  and  the  Body  is  made 
of  a  watry  Part,  and  a  reftnous  ;  in  the  watry 
Part  the  purging  Faculty  refides.  The  rdinous 
is  of  no  Ufe  for  this  Purpofc,  but  rather  of  ill 
confequence,  being  that  which  induces  Gripings. 
For  this  Rcafon  it  is  always  wafh'd  or  cleanfed 
before  il  is  ufed,  and  then  it  may  be  taken  with 
Eafe  and  Safety.  This  is  to  be  obferv'd,  that 
Altes  is  not  to  be  given  too  often,  nor  in  too 
great  a  Quantity,  left  it  fret  the  Stomach  and 
Bowels  ;  nor  to  fuch  as  are  troubled  with  a  Flux 
of  the  Womb  or  Belly,  or  fuch  as  have  a  Bloody 
Flux,  or  Women  with  Child  -t  nor  to  fuch  as  axe 
hectical,  or  have  burning  Fevers,  or  are  of  a  hot 
and  dry  Habit  of  Body,  or  who  are  emaciated, 
lean,  and  wafted  away ;  nor  to  Children  of  thin, 
lean,  hot  and  dry  Conftitutiora  ;  cfpecially  in  hot 
Weather,  when  the  Air  is  in  an  extreme  dry 
Temperature. 

[The  three  Kinds  of  Alott  are  the  Juices  of 
three  different  Plants  ;  the  Secotrine,  of  the  AUe 
Succetrim  angtijlifelia  Spine/a  fiert  purpuree,  B. 
Prodr.  2.  12.  Alee  Americana  /errata  Jloribui 
Ciccineit,  Par.  Bat.  Pr.  306. 

This  grows  in  Seeetora,  or  Zecetra,  an  Ifland 
in  the  Strcights  of  Babelmandel. 

The  Hrpatiek,  or  Barbadees  A/en,  of  the  Aloe, 
C.  B.  Pin.  286.  J.  B.  3.  696.  R.  Hift.  2. 
1 195.  Alee  Diefceridit,  Column.  Enh.  I«  40. 
Alee  Dio/ceridii,  et  oliertm,  SI.  Cat.  Jam.  15. 

And  the  Caballine  of  the  AUe  Guinrenfit  Cabal- 
Una  vulgari  fimilis  fed  tela  maculata.  Com.  Pr. 
Bor.  40. 

The  Secslrine  is  the  only  Kind  now  ordcr'd  to 
be  ufed  «n  Medicine,  except  for  Horfcs.J 

6.  0/ Hypociftis. 

TH  E  Hypsci/l:;  is  a  concreted  Juice 
made  from  a  Kind  of  Sucker  that 
ari  fes  from  the  Rsot  of  an  Under- 
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Shrub,  call'd  Cifius,  very  common  in  Provence 
and  Languedec,  from  whence  we  bring  the  fhf- 
cillit  wc  Mr.  Charm,  and  after  htm  Mr. 

Meirve,  have  well  defcrib'd  the  Shape  and  Colour 
of  this  young  Shoot,  as  well  as  the  Shrub  that 
bears  it  ;  the  Figure  of  which  I  thought  fufficient 
to  give  you,  as  engrav'd  from  the  Original. 

Chufe  Hypeciflis  that  is  boil'd  to  a 'good  Con- 
fiftencc,  like  Juice  of  Liquorice  ;  tlut  is  to  fay, 
firm,  of  a  fhining  black,  the  leaft  burnt,  the 
mod  aflringent  to  the  Tafte  that  may  be,  anJ 
that  which  is  true.  I  name  tl>e  true  Uyptci/lis, 
becauie  Mr.  Mewve  fays,  that  the  Apothecaries, 
who  would  deceive  the  World,  generally  ufe  the 
Juice  of  the  Root  of  Goats-beard  dry'd  in  the 
Sun.  But  I  can  never  believe  this  for  fcvcral 
Rcafons  ;  firft,  becaufe  the  llyperijlis  is  an  Ex- 
tract that  is  fold  very  cheap  ;  as  well  becauie  the 
Buds  are  very  common  in  Prcvenec,  as  by  real'ott 
they  yield  a  great  deal  of  Juice,  and  the  £ xtraet 
of  the  Root  of  Goats-beard  is  worth  more  than 
the  true  Hypeciflis:  And  befides,  Mr.  Charas, 
from  whom  Mr.  Meieve  principally  copies,  makes 
no  mention  at  all  of  it. 

This  Juice  is  cold  and  dry,  therefore  it  thick- 
ens and  binds  ftrongly,  and  is  ufed  chiefly  to  flop 
all  Fluxes  of  the  Belly,  Womb,  and  Stomach  ; 
it  ftops  vomiting  and  fpitting  of  Blood,  from 
Bruifes.  Acacia  is  often  ufed  inftead  of  it,  but 
is  not  fo  effectual  and  good.  This  Juice  is  depura- 
ted by  diflblving  it  in  Water  or  Wine,  and  infpif- 
fating  ,  it  is  made  up  into  Rolls  or  Troches  to 
flop  lpitting  of  Blood,  and  Fluxes,  Catarrhs,  CsV. 
The  Tincture  checks  a  Gonorrhoea,  and  the 
Whites  ;  heals  a  Corrofion  of  the  Bowels,  occa- 
fion'd  by  the  Sharpncfs  of  Humours  :  A  Lo-  - 
boch  made  of  it,  with  Wine  and  Honey,  is 
chiefly  ufed  againft  Ulcere  in  the  Lungs,  Stomach, 
and  Bowels. 

Hytecijlis,  is  a  Kind  of  Orebanche, 
or  a  Sort  of  Sprig  or  Shoot  that  grows,  Lemery. 
in  Spring-time,  upon  the  Foot  or 
Root  of  the  Cijius,  which  is  very  common  in  hot 
Countries,  as  Prevence,  Langurdec,  &c.  and 
bears  Leaves  that  arc  almoft  round,  halrv,  rough, 
whitifh,  and  the  Flowers  purple.  The  Shoot 
grows  about  half  a  Foot  high,  of  an  Inch  or  two's 
Thkkncfs,  and  fomctimes  more,  being  round, 
and  much  larger  at  Top  than  at  the  Bottom  ; 
brittle,  and  of  a  yellow  Colour,  full  of  Juice, 
having  certain  Rings  or  Knots  from  one  Place  to 
the  other,  like  Water-Lilly  Root.  They  cut  this 
little  Plant  towards  May,  when  they  bruifo  and 
draw  from  it,  by  Expreffion,  an  acid  Juice,  which 
they  evaporate  over  the  Fire,  to  the  Confiftence 
of  an  Extract,  that  is  hard  and  black  as  the  Juice 
of  Liquorice,  but  in  Shape  of  little  Cakes,  for 
the  Convenience  of  Carriage.  This  is  call'd,  ac- 
cording to  the  Plant,  HypeciJIit.    It  ought  to  be 
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chofin,  frrfh,  heavy,  black,  without  ti>e  Smell 
of  burning,  of  an  acrid  afli  ingent  Taftc  :  It  con- 
tains a  great  deal  of  acid  cflcntial  Salt,  intimately 
Iflix'd  with  Earth  and  Oil.  It  is  proper  to  flop 
Lpofcnefs  and  Vomiting,  and  to  put  into  any 
lhcngthcniiv;  and  binding  Plaifters. 

[The  Hypocijiis  Juicers  the  infpifTatcd  Juice  of 
the  Hypocjlis,' Park.  J.  B.  &c.  Hypecijiis  pur- 
purea flore  candicante  et  fiore  luteo,  Tourn.  Coroll. 
Orobarrcbe  quit  Hypocifiit  dicitur,  Rai  Hilt. 
Orolambe  miner  a  Cifh,  Hifh  Ox.  It  is  an 
Ingredient  in  many  Compofitions,  but  never  is 
herd  of  in  extemporaneous  Prcfcription,  and  is 
generally  found  bafely  adulterated  in  the  Shops.J 

7.  Of  the  true  Acacia. 

TH  E  true  Acacia  is  an  infpiflated 
Juice  brought  to  us  in  Lumps  of 
five  or  fix  Ounces  Weight,  wrapt  in 
"very  thin  Bladders  :  It  is  got  by  Expreflion  from 
the  Seeds  of  a  thomy  Egyptian  Shrub  of  the  fame 
Name  ;  and  being  dry'd  in  the  Shade,  is  black- 
ifh,  if  the  Seed  it  was  exprcfTed  from  was  ripe  ; 
if  not,  it  is  reddtfh  or  ycllowifh,  and  fome  ex- 
prefs  it  from  the  Leaves  and  Fruit  together. 

Chufc  that  which  is  boil'd  to  a  good  Body,  of 
a  dun  Colour,  that  is  to  fay,  of  fuch  a  brown  as 
is  inclinable  to  red  ;  it  ought  to  be  fmooth,  fhi- 
ning,  of  an  aftringent  Tafte,  but  not  unplcafant  : 
It  is  very  little  ufed,  and  therefore  not  much 
bought  up  by  the  Druggift  and  Apothecary,  who, 
if  it  is  call'd  for,  generally  ufe  the  German  Ata- 
xia, which  is  made  of  the  Juice  of  Sloes,  boil'd 
to  the  Confidence  of  a  folid  Extract,  then  put  in 
Bladders,  as  the  Egyptian  Sort,  which  it  is  like  in 
the  Form,  but  not  in  the  Colour  ;  for  the  true  is 
of  a  brownifh  or  dark  red,  as  aforcfaid  ;  and  the 
German  Acacia  black  as  the  fincft  Juice  of  Li- 
quorice. 

Acacia  vera  feu  Egyptiaca,  the  true 
Lemery.  Acacia,  or  that  of  Egypty  is  a  thick 
Juice,  very  heavy,  of  a  brown,  red- 
difh  Colour,  which  is  brought  in  the  Shape  of  Balls, 
that  weigh  about  five  or  fix  Ounces,  ty'd  up  in 
very  thin  Bladders  :  They  fay  it  is  made  fiom  a 
Fruit  almoft  like  Lupins,  contain'd  in  Pods  which 
arc  borne  upon  thorny  Trees  in  Egypty  whofc 
Branches  are  pretty  much  extended,  beating  fine 
white  Flowers.  Chufc  that  which  is  neat,  folid, 
weighty,  of  a  blackilh  Colour,  fomething  reddifh, 
(hining,  cafy  to  break,  and  of  a  ftyptick  Ta(re. 
It  affords  a  good  deal  of  Oil  and  eflential  Salt ;  is 
aftringent,  incraflatcs  or  thickens  the  Humours, 
ftrcngthena  and  refills  Poiibn,  Hops  Hemorrhages 
and  f  luxes,  and  is  good  foi  Indifpofitions  of  the 
Eyes.  As  the  true  Acacia  is  fonictimcs  fcarcc, 
the  Shops  ufe  or  fell  that  which  is  made  of  the 
Juice  of  Sloes,  or  the  Fruit  of  the  Black  Thorn, 
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brought  over  in  round  Balls,  wrapped  up  in  Blad- 
ders, of  a  very  fharp,  fhptick,  or  aftringent 
Taftc.  It  is  ufcil  in  Rr,b  or  i^uiddony,  made  with 
Damafk  Rofe- Water,  and  double  rtfin'd  Sugar. 
The  true  Acacia  is  made  by  Expreflion  out  of 
the  Fruit,  and  that  cither  ripe  or  unripe.  From 
the  ripe  Fruit  there  is  a  black  Juice,  fo  ealj'd  ; 
from  the  unripe  Fruit  a  red  ot  vcllow  Juice,  uic 
Colour  not  fo  black,  but  more  inclining  to  red, 
and  of  a  fweet  Scent :  And  this  is  the  true  Acacia 
of  Diofcorides  and  the  Antients,  which  is  to  be 
ufed  in  making  of  /Wcf-Treaclc. 

[The  Tree  which  produces  the  true  Acacia,  is 
the  Acacia  vera,  R.  Hifi.  [.  966.  Acacia  vera 
five  fpina  Egyptiaca,  Park.  1547.  Acacia  Dicf- 
aridity  Gcr.  Em.  1 590. 

The  Juice  is,  or  ought  to  be  exprcfTed  from 
the  Fruit  before  it  is  ripe,  and  to  be  reddiih  or 
ycllowifh  within,  and  black  without  ;  it  grows 
hard  and  black  throughout  with  Age.  It  is  a 
good  Medicine,  but  feldom  met  with  genuine: 
There  are  a  Multitude  of  different  Adulterations  of 
it ;  and  befides,  the  Sloe  Juice,  or  German  Aca^ 
cia,  as  it  is  call'd,  is  generally  ufed  in  its  Place.] 

8.  Of  Roucou  or  Rocoe. 

THE  Roucou,  which  the  Indians  call 
Achiotl,  or  Urucu  ;  the  Dutch,  Or-  Pcmet. 
leane  ;  and  we,  Rcuciu  ;  is  a  Fccula  which 
the  Inhabitants  of  the  Lnvard-I/!a>;ds,  and  St. 
Domingo,  make  from  a  little  red  Grain  or  Seed, 
which  is  found  in  a  Hufk  or  Shell,  whofc  Figure 
is  here  rcprcfcntcd,  mark'd  A,  wUch  was  cn- 
grav'd  after  the  Original,  which  I  have  in  myl  lands. 

The  Shrub  which  bears  the  Roucou,  produces, 
according  to  Father  du  Tcrtre,  from  the  Root  fe- 
veral  Shoots  that  grow  into  Shrubs,  and  divide 
themfelves  into  fevcral  little  Branches  :  The 
Leaves  are  very  like  thofe  of  Lilac,  and  it  bears 
twice  a  Year  fevcral  Clutters  of  Flowers,  that 
are  white,  mix'd  with  red,  and  in  Shape  like 
thofe  of  black  Hellebore  ;  the  Flowers  are  full  of 
a  vaft  many  little  Stamina,  or  yellow  Threads 
tipt  with  red  :  At  the  Fall  of  the  Flowers  come 
dsrk-colour'd  Secd-VciTcls,  all  haur'd,  cr  bridled 
with  fine  little  brown  Points,  which  do  not  prick 
at  all.  When  they  are  ripe,  there  arc  in  the 
Middle  two  double  Seeds  or  Kernels,  entirely 
furrounded  with  a  Kind  of  Vermilion,  or  liquid 
red  Dye,  which  the  Natives  call  Rou:su :  'Tis 
with  this  they  paint  themfelves  when  they  travel 
abroad  ;  but  before  they  ufe  it,  it  is  mix'd  with 
certain  Oils  which  they  draw  from  fome  Seeds. 

The  Europeans  do  it  with  Linfeed  Oil  j  they 
beat  it  in  a  Mortar  with  this  Oil,  and  after  they 
have  redue'd  it  to  a  Male,  they  fend  it  into 
France,  &c.  where  they  ufe  it  to  colour  Wax, 
when  it  i*  too  pale,  and  likcwifc  to  give  a  Colour 
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to  Chocolate.  There  arc  thofe  likewifc  who  beat 
it  in  a  Mortar  without  Oil,  and  make  it  into  a 
Mafs,  or  into  Cakes  ;  which  being  diflblv'd  in 
Urine,  makes  a  red  rincturc,  which  ftains  as 
well  as  the  beft  Dye  in  Europe,  and  is  a  very- 
good  Commodity.  This  is  the  Tree  which  Sca- 
//•/l  mentions  under  the  Name  of  Arbor  finium 
rtgundorum. 

This  Account  of  Riucou  is  quite  different  from 
that  of  tho  Sicur  Francis  Roujfcau,  who  wrote 
me  Word  it  was  a  Tree  of  eight  or  nine  Foot 
high,  whofe  Leaves  were  like  thofe  of  the  Peach- 
Tree  ;  after  which  camo  Hufks  or  Shells,  much 
like  the  Chefnut  Shell,  fuinifli'd  with  little  Prickles 
throughout  ;  within  which  was  a  little  red  Seed, 
which  they  bruife  in  a  Mortar,  or  on  a  Stone, 
and  put  into  a  Vcfi'el  of  Water.  In  fhort,  that 
the  Roucou  was  made  in  thofe  Iflands  after  the 
fame  Manner  as  we  make  Starch,  and  not  accord- 
ing as  Mr.  Mtuve  has  defcrib'd  ;  and  that  after  it 
was  made  into  Cakes,  and  dry'd,  it  was  fent  hi- 
ther. 

This  laft  Relation  is  much  jufler  than  the  firft  ; 
.  for  as  much  as  the  Cods  or  Hufks  I  have,  exactly 
a<irec  with  his  Description.  Betides,  it  is  cafy  to 
fee  by  the  Roucou  which  we  fell,  cfpccially  when 
it  is  good,  that  it  was  never  flecp'd  in  Oil,  in  that 
thegoodSm.il  of  the  true  Roucou  makes  it  evi- 
dent that  it  has  no  Mixture.  Again,  wc  ought 
to  undeceive  thofe  who  believe  that  ti  e  Athlon  is 
made  as  the  Sicur  ULgny  describes  it,  when  he 
fays,  that  it  is  a  th'ckcn'd  Juice  which  is  dtawn 
from  the  Fruit  of  the  Acbiotl,  which  is  a  Fruit- 
Tree  of  America.  That  this  Fruit  is  a  red  Seed 
or  Grain,  which  is  found  in  great  Plenty,  in  large 
round  Hufks  or  Shells  :  That  when  they  take  this 
Seed  from  the  Hufks,  they  ftamp  or  beat  it  in  a 
Mortar,  and  then  prefs  out  the  Juice,  which  tlicy 
fet  afterwards  in  a  hot  Place  to  evaporate  the 
Moliturc  ;  and  when  it  grows  thick,  almoft  like 
Pafte,  they  work  it  into  feveral  Forms  or  Shapes  ; 
which  being  thoroughly  dry,  arc  properly  what 
is  caJPd  Achiotl :  Upon  the  whole  i:  is  certain, 
that  the  Roucou  is  made  like  Starch,  and  that  it  is 
impoffiblc  to  draw  a  Juice  from  r,  fince  the  Mat- 
ter out  of  which  it  is  made  is  a  redciilh  downy 
Subftancc,  which  is  found  (ticking  to  the  Seed 
that  is  in  the  Huflcs,  which  they  cannot  fjpnratc 
but  by  Means  of  Water,  in  the  fame  Manner  as 
our  Starch- makers  ftp  .rate  the  Meal  fr<  m  the 
Bran  to  make  Starch  of  ;  and  is  not  a  Juice  ex- 
prek'd,  or  drawn  from  the  Grain,  as  that  Author 
would  have. 

Chufe  fuch  Roucou  as  is  of  an  Orricc  or  Vio- 
let Smell,  the  dryeft  and  Ligheft  colour'd  you 
can  get  :  Rtucc'*,  of  this  Kind,  is  that  which 
ought  to  be  call'd  Achiotl  ;  but  the  chief  Part  of 
that  we  fell  is  moiff,  foul,  mouldy,  bV.  fo  that 
•n  a  Word  it  is  unfit  to  be  given  inwardly,  mix'd 
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in  Chocolate,  or  rtherwifc.  It  is  aftringent  and 
good  in  Hemorrhages  ;  it  is  alfo  much  ufd  by 
the  D\ers.  There  was  brought  formerly  from 
thefe  Iflands,  and  alfo  from  Holland,  a  Roucou  in 
little  Cakes,  of  the  Shape  of  a  Crown-piece, 
which  was  endow'd  with  a  great  many  Excellen- 
cies, and  very  good  for  internal  Ufcs  :  What  we 
have  brought  at  this  Time  is  in  great  fquarc 
Cakes,  like  AIcrjYdles  Soap,  or  in  round  Balls, 
and  is  fometimes  fo  bafe  and  {linking,  that  it  is 
almoft  impoffiblc  to  ufe  it. 

The  lavage  Americans  cultivate  the  Shrubs  that 
bear  the  Roucou  widi  great  Induftry,  becaufe  of 
the  many  Ufa  they  make  of  tlicm  :  Such  as, 
Firft,  to  adorn  their  Gardens  and  the  Fronts  of 
their  Houfcs.  Secondly,  being  a  hard  dry  Wood, 
it  ferves  for  Fuel.  Thirdly,  the  Bark  ferves  them 
for  Cordage,  and  to  make  Linen.  Fourthly, 
they  put  the  Leaves  and  Root  into  their  Saeccs, 
to  give  'em  a  Rclifh,  and  to  tinge  'cm  of  a  Saf- 
fron Colour.  Fifthly,  from  thc^eed  they  make 
the  Roucou^  as  well  to  paint  their  Bodks  when 
work'd  in  Oil,  efpecially  on  great  Days  of  Re- 
joicing, as  to  exchange  for  other  Commod:tus 
with  Advantage.  This  gives  me  an  Opportunity 
to  fpeak  cf  an  Extract  of  Buck-thorn  Berne;;, 
which  is  made  by  prefling  out  the  Juice,  and 
mixing  it  with  Whit?  Wine,  and  a  little  Alum, 
and  evaporating  all  to  a  due  Confiftcncy,  which 
is  a  fine  Green  for  Painters  in  Miniature.  There 
are  excellent  Extracts  made  like-wife  from  black 
Hellebore,  Preony,  Tithyma],  and  wild  Cucum- 
bers, calFd  Efoterium.  The  Syrup  made  from 
thefe  Buck-thorn  Berries,  call'd  Syrupus  Rhamni 
Qnbarticus,  or  dt  Spina  Cervina,  is  an  extraordi- 
nary Hydrageguc,  or  Purge  for  watry  Humours, 
and  one  of  the  beft  ftrong  Purges  that  is,  and 
therefore  good  in  the  King's-Evil,  Rheumatiftn, 
and  Drophcs.  This  Syrup  ought  to  be  made  of 
the  ripe  Berries,  and  gatl:cr'd  about  the  End  of 
September  y  or  Beginning  of  Otlebcr ;  but  if  they 
are  not  ripe,  they  are  not  (o  proper  to  purge 
withal.  There  arc  fome  folid  extracted  Juices  be- 
fidcs,  that  are  made  portable,  as  the  Juice  of  Li- 
quorice, and  fbme  others,  too  common  to  require 
a  Defcriptton. 

Roucou^  call'd  by  the  Indians  Aebiotly 
or  Uruat,  is  a  dry  Parte,  made  from  a  Lemery. 
little  red  Seed,  which  is  found  in  a 
Inngifh  Hufk  or  Cod,  that  has  the  Shape  of  the 
Myrobuians,  but  prickly,  almoft  like  thofe  of 
Chefiiuts.  Authors  are  not  agreed  about  the 
Kind  of  Tree  or  Shrub  that  bears  this  Fruit; 
f  me  lin  ing  that  the  Leaves  are  like  thofe  cf  Li- 
lac, raid  others,  Peach  Leaves. 

To  prepare  Roucou  they  bruife  or  pound  the  red 
Seed,  then  they  dilute  it  with  Water,  and  piifi  it 
through  Strainers,  to  feparatc  the  Bran,  cr  grcfier 
Parte ;  afterwards  they  dry  this  into  a  Sort  of 
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Flour  or  Starch.  Chufc  the  dryeft,  of  a  Violet 
Colour.  The  Dyers  ufe  it  chiefly,  though  it  is 
form-times  made  tjfe  of  in  Chocolate.  If  it  be 
pure,  it  ftrcngthens  the  Stomach,  ftops  Loofenefs, 
helps  DigefHon,  promotes  Rcfpi ration,  and  pro- 
vokes to  Urine.  The  Rhamnut  Cathartieus,  or 
purging  Thorn,  [fpoken  of  by  PometJ  is  a  Shrub 
that  grows  fometimes  of  the  Height  of  a  Tree, 
whofc  Trunk  is  of  a  moderate  Size,  covcr'd  with 
t  Bark  like  the  Cherry-Tree,  whofe  Wood  is 
yellow  ;  the  Branches  fumifhed  with  fome  Thorns 
that  arc  iharp  ;  the  Leave  pretty  broad  and  green, 
much  lefs  than  thofe  of  the  Apple-Tree,  fur- 
rounded  on  their  Edges  with  very  fine  fmall 
Teeth;  the  Flowers  are  little,  and  of  a  Grafs 
green,  fuccecdcd  with  foft  Berries,  as  big  as  the 
Juniper,  green  at  firft,  but  that  grow  bbek'fh  as 
they  ripen,  Ihining,  and  full  of  a  dark  coloiir'd 
Juice,  tending  to  green,  that  is  bitter,  and  has 
within  fome  Seed*  join 'd  together. 

This  Shrub  grows  in  Hedges,  Woods,  and 
uncultivated  Places.  The  Fruit  is  gather'd 
ripe,  about  the  Midft  of  Autumn,  and  fs 
much  in  ufe  amongft  the  Painters,  Dyers,  &c . 
It  yields  Abundance  of  eflential  Salt,  Oil,  and 
Flegm,  befides  an  add  Liquor,  but  a  very  full 
jrortion  ot  cartn.  rrom^tneie  ucrrics,  ocing 
prefs'd,  a  purging  Syrup  is  commonly  prepar'd  in 
the  Shops,  with  fome  of  the  warm  Aromaticks, 
which  purges  pretty  briflcly,  and  gripes  in  its 
working  ,  and  therefore  ought  to  be  given  a  little 
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before  Victuals,  fo  that  its  (harper  Force,  efpe- 
cially  in  Children  and  young  People,  may  be  a 
little  tv'd  up  and  blunted  by  the  Aliment,  or 
Food  that  is  taken.  This  Syrup  is  prefcrib'd  from 
one  Ounce  to  two,  being  bruit  in  difcharging 
watry  Humours,  and  therefore  very  properly 
given  in  the  Gout,  Cachexy,  Dropfyf  •  ind 
Rhcumatifm.  The  Powder  of  the  Berries  dry'd' 
may  be  given  from  one  Dram  to  two  Drams  j 
but  it  will  be  a  great  deal  better  to  boil  them  in 
Broth. 

[The  Roueou,  Achiotly  or  Arvota,  is  made 
from  the  Fruit  of  the  Orleanay  feu  Orellana  folli- 
culis  Lappaceit,  Or/tana  feu  Oreliana,  feu  lfrucat 
Par.  Bat.  Herm.  Cat.  464.  Prod. 357.  Arbor  Mexi- 
cans fruifu  Caftant*  Coccifera,  RaiHifr.  2.  1 771. 
Mittlla  Americana  maxima  Tinfloria,  Tourn.  Inlt. 
242.    Boer-  Ind.  2081. 

It  was  once  much  ufed  in  Medicine,  and  made 
an  Ingredient  in  Chocolate  ;  but  at  prefent  it  is 
hardly  ever  heard  of  on  any  Occasion  in  the 
Shops. 

The  Buck-thorn  Berries  are  the  Fruit  of  the 
Rhamnut  Catharticui  vulgaris.,  Jonf.  Dend.  236. 
Rbamnus  Solutiusy  Ger.  Em.  1337.  The  Syrup 
made  from  them  is  a  rough  Purge  of  much  Ef- 
teem  among  the  common  People,  but  not  often 
prefcribed  alone  by  Phyficians.  The  Liquorice 
Juice  haj  already  been  fpoken  of  in  its  proper 
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With  what  is  farther  obferv'd  by  Lemery,  Tournefort, 
and  others  on  the  fame  Subjects. 


BOOK  I. 
Of  ANIMALS. 


PREFACE. 

The  Dominion  which  the  Creator  has  given  to  Alan  over  all  Kinds  of  Animals  of  the 
Eartby  Air,  or  Sea ;  and  the  Excellence  of  the  natural  Gifts,  which  He  has  given  him 
above  all  other  Things  which  have  Life,  have  not  hindered  Naturalijls  who  treat  of  Ani- 
mals, from  comprifnig  Man,  at  leajl  fo  far  as  concerns  the  Body,  in  the  number  of  them. 
And  the  Experience,  which  Pbyficians  in  different  Ages  have  had  of  the  good  Effetls, 
which  the  Parts,  or  Excrements,  of  a  dead  or  living  human  Body  have  had  in  the 
healing  its  like  in  many  Difeafes,  have  engaged  them  often  rather  to  have  recourfe  to  it, 
than  to  what  might  be  had  of  Beafts,  and  to  give  the  proper  Defcriptions  and  Prepara- 
tions of  the  Parts  of  the  human  Body.  And  mojl  Authors  hitherto  have,  in  treating  of 
Animals,  and  the  Preparations  made  from  tuem  for  the  Ufe  of  Phyfick,  begun  with  the 
Defcription  of  the  human  Body,  either  entire,  or  in  its  Parts,  and  have  not  fpoken  of 
other  Animals  till  after  their  Lord. 

The  fame  Reafons  have  alfo  engaged  me  to  imitate  them  here,  and  to  place  what  I  have  to 
relate  concerning  other  Animals,  after  what  relates  to  him  who  has  the  Ccmmand  and 
Dijpofal  of  them. 

J fhall  here  decline  treating  of  the  great  Lights,  Knowledge,  and  Under/landing,  which  the 
Creator  has  beftowed  on  Man,  and  confine  my felf  wholly  to  the  Matter  of  the  Body,  and 
to  the  Things  which  may  be  found  in  it,  living  or  dead,  proper  for  the  Relief  of  others 
in  tbsir  Sickneffes,  and  for  the  prolonging  or  preferring  their  Days  in  Health,  and  to 
keep  my  felf  within  the  Bounds  of  my  intended  Work,  and  follow  the  Dcjign  J  have  here,  of 
treating  of  only  fucb  Things,  as  the  Animal,  Vegetable,  and  Mineral  World  furnifh  us  with% 
under  the  Name  and  Office  of  Drugs,  1  judge  nothing  can  be  more  proper  than  to  be- 
gin this  Part  of  the  Work  with  treating  of  Mummies,  ivbicb  contain  in  them  nearly  all 
the  Parts  of  the  human  Body. 
Vol.  II.  B  j.  Of 
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Pomct.  A  M  O  N  G  S  T  all  the  Teftimonies 
/-%  of  Refpec*r,  which  Antiquity  paid 
*■  to  the  Bodies  of  the  Deccas'd, 
that  of  a  decent  Burial  was  always  in  the  mod 
Effecm ;  by  which  lad  and  pious  Acknowledg- 
ment, they  were  willing  to  honour  and  prcferve 


Places  of  the  Body  as  were  to  be  opened  to  take 
out  the  Bowels.  The  next  was  a  DifTc&or, 
who,  with  a  Knife  made  of  an  Ethiopian  Stow , 
cut  the  Flefli  as  much  as  was  ncceftary,  and  as 
the  Law  would  permit,  and  immediately  after  fled 
away  with  all  the  Expedition  imaginable  ;  becaufc 
it  was  the  Cuflom  of  the  Relations  and  the  Dff^ 
mefficks  to  purfuc  the  DifTector  with  Stones,  and 
do  him  all  the  Injaries  they  coald,  treating  him  as 


the  Memory  of  thofe  whofe  Actions  had  recom-  an  impious  Wretch,    and  the  worft  of  Men. 

mended  them  in  their  Life-time,  and  performed  a  After  this  Operation,  the  Embalnurs,  who  were 

Work  of  Charity,  tending  to  the  Confutation  of  reckoned  as  Holy  Men,  entered  to  perform  their 

the  living,  and  the  Peace  and  Repofe  of  the  Offices  ■   and  began  firft,  forac  to  remove  the 

Dead.    The  wonderftd  Pyramids  of  Egypt,  of  Bowels  in  the  upper  Cavity,  excepting  the  Heart 

which  I  fliail  fpeak  by  and  by,  the  ObcliUCt  en-  and  Reins  j  and  others  to  cleanfe  the  lower  Belly, 

grav'd  and  carv'd  with  fuch  Hams  and  Indnfhy ;  which  they  wafh'd  with  Palm  Wine,  or  other 

tiie  Maufokums ;  and,  in  fhort,  a!!  the  rich  and  aromatical  Liquors  ;  and  during  the  Space  of 

pompous    Monuments,    found    throughout  the  above  thirty  Days,  they  wafh'd  the  Body  with 

World,  arr  certain  Proofs  of  the  Piety  and  Re-  Balfam,  Gum,  or  Refin  of  Cedar,  and  ffll'd  it. 

gard  of  the  Antients  towards  the  Dead.    But  as  witli  Powder  of  Myrrh,  Aloes,  Indian  Spikenard, 

there  arc  feveral  different  Nations  and  different  Bitumen  of  Judca,  and  other  Things  of  the  like 

Religions,  lb  there  are  particular  Cuftoms  in  pay-  Nature ;  but  they  never  us'd  Frankincenft,  which 

ing  their  laft  Reflect  to  the  Deceas'd.    All  the  we  now  call  Olibanum  ;  cither  becaufe  of  the 

Elements  have  been  Partakers  of  the  Spoils  of  the  great  Veneration  for  that  Drug,  or  by  Rcafon 

Pead,  die  Earth  not  having  been  thought  fuflici-  of  its  Scarcencf:.    As  ta  the  Head,  they  us'd  Iron 

cut  alone  to  take  care  of  the  Rdicks.  Inftruments  which  they  thruft  up  the  Nnftrils, 

Hiftory  informs  us,  that  the  Fire  burnt  and  and  drew  out  that  way  all  the  Suhdance  of  the 

confum'd  the  Bodies  of  the  Creels,' Remans,  Gauls,  Brain;  and  afterwards  they  fy  ring'd  up  precious 

G tr ruins,  and  feveral  other  Nations:  That  the  and  odoriJcrou  Liquors 

People  of  Cokhis  hung  their  dead  Bodies  in  the       The  fecond  Sort  of  Emlxilming  was  reckoned  at 


Air,  upon  the  Branches  of  Trees :  That  the  old 
Inhabitants  of  the  North  found  their  Graves  at 
tlx:  Bottom  of  the  Ocean,  as  the  .Ethiopians  in 
the  Currents  of  their  Rivers  ;  and  that  the  People 
of  the  frozen  Scytf.ia  were  buried  in  the  Snow. 
But  the  mod  ancient  Kind  of  Burial  was  that  of 
interring  the  Bodies,  and  wc  have  Rcafon  to  be- 
lieve, that  Adam  himfelf  was  buried  after  this 
Manner. 

It  was  from  the  fews  that  the  Chriflhnu  learn- 
ed the  Interment  of  the  Dead,  making  Pits  or 
Graves  in  fubterraneous  and  retired  Places,  call'd 
Tombs,  or  Catacombs,  and  mod  ufually  Ceme- 
teries, or  Dormitories,  that  is,  flceping  Places: 
But  before  Burial  they  were  emlalm'd  after  a 
very  curious  and  furprizing  Manner,  as  fliall  be 
itewn.  The  firfl  and  mod  coffly  Kind  of  Em- 
balming was  valued  at  a  Talent  of  Silver,  which 
may  he  computed  at  about  Eight  hundred  and 
fifty  Livrc-,  r.t  that  time  of  Day  ;  but  reckon'd 
•now  woulJ  amount  to  Eight  thoufand  Livres,  or 
Five  hundred  Pounds  Sterling  and  upwards. 

This  Embalming  was  us'd  to  ni  ne  but  Pcr- 
fons  of  tlic  fiift  Quality.      Three  People  were 


half  a  Talent,  which  was  us'd  to  the  middle  Sort  of 
Penple,  where  they  contented  thcmfelv  es  only  to  fy- 
ringe  the  Body,  or  make  Injections  into  the  Poweh 
of  Water,  or  a  Decocfion  made  of  Simples,  or  other 
Drugs,  and  Oil  of  Cedar ;  and  afterwards,  when  die 
Body  was  thus  prcpar'd,  to  put  it  into  Salt  for  Se- 
venty Days;  after  which  Time  they  took  it  out, 
and  having open'd  it,  they  drew  out  the  Intcftines, 
which  werealmoft  wholly  confum'd  This  done, 
they  wrapt  all  the  Body  in  llandagrs  of  fine  Linen 
dipp'd  in  Alytrh  and  Ajphnlium;  and  the  Ovcr- 
feer,  whom  tlnry  call'd  the  Saibt,  covcr'd  the 
Wrappings  with  a  painted  Cloth,  whereon  was 
reprtfented  the  Rites  cf  their  Religion,  in  Hurt' 
ghpbick  Cham"ers,  and  the  Animals  which  the 
Dead  had  lov'd  mod. 

7be  Hijlcry  cf  the  Beetle. 

The  Principal  of  all  thofe  Animals,  or  that  for 
which  the  Egyptians  had  mod  Veneration,  was 
the  Bath ;  as  well  becaufc  of  its  wonderful  Birtli 
or  Production,  as  from  the  Analogy  or  Refemblance 
they  pretend  this  Animal  has  with  the  Sun,  and, 


us'd  to  be  employed  in  the  Operation;  one  was  indeed,  however  bafc  and  low  this  Animal  may  ap- 
a  Kind    of  Overfecr,   who  marked  out  fuch  pear  to  us,  as  always  living  in  Dung,  he  yet  has  a 

ffrange 
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ftrange  Inftindl  to  continue  his  Sfcc'as.  For  this 
little  Animal  breeds  without  the  Aid  or  A.Ti '.lance 
of  any  Female ;  for  when  the  Male  would  pro- 
duce, he  fceks  out  the  Dung  of  an  Ox  or  Bull, 
and  having  found  it,  he  forms  a  round  Ball,  of 
tlic  Figure  of  the  World,  which  with  his  hind 
F^et^he  turns  from  Eaft  to  Welt,  and  turning 
himlelf  towards  the  Fair,  he  imitates  the  Motions 
of  the  World.  Having  thus  roll'd  the  Rill,  he 
puts  it  in  tl.c  Ground,  and  leaves  it  there  twenty- 
eight  Days,  which  is  the  Time  in  winch  the  Moon 
pallia  through  the  Signs  of  the  Zodiac k  -,  and 
during  that  Time  the  little  Beetle!  hatch  in  the 
Ball}  and  the  twenty-ninth  Day,  which  is  the 
Day  cf  the  Conjunction  of  the  Moon  with  the 
Sun,  and  the  l  ime  Productions  arc  mace  in  Na- 
ture, this  little  Animal  rolls  its  B  ill  into  the  Wa- 
ter, where  it  opens,  and  the  Beetles  get  cut.  It  is 
upon  this  Account  fomc  fay,  that  it  is  made  the 
Emblem  of  B'trth^  and  the  Symbol  of  Fathers ;  bc- 
caufe  thefe  Infers  have  only  a  Father,  ami  no 
Mother.  They  reprcfent  alio  the  World,  be- 
caufe  of  the  Bull  which  they  form  and  turn  round ; 
and  Man,  bccaufe  there  arc  none  but  Male  Bee- 
tles. They  are  of  feveral  Kinds,  but  thofe  for 
which  the  Egypiians  have  the  greater!  Veneration, 
are  fuchashavea  Head  like  a  Cat,  fut rounded  with 
a  kind  of  Rays,  which  give  Occafion  to  them 
to  believe  that  thefe  Animals  have  fome  Analogy  to 
the  Sun  ;  and  the  more,  bccaufe  this  Infect  lias 
thirty  little  Paws,  made  like  Fingers,  which  re- 
prcfent the  thirty  Days  that  the  Sun  takes  each 
Month  in  his  Courfe.  As  to  the  other  hieregly- 
phical  Charters,  the  Hitlory  of  them  is  too  te- 
dious, but  they  may  be  fcen  in  Father  Khreber, 

The  third  Sort  of  Embalming  was  for  die  poor- 
er People,  which  was  made  with  a  Mixture  of 
Pitchy  and  Uitumcn  of  jfuuta;  or  the  Bodies 
were  dried  with  Lime,  or  other  Drugs  of  little 
Value  ;  and  fometime  they  us'd  Egyptian  NatrtuKj 
Sa!ty  lhney>  and  IVax  :  Sometimes  likewife  they 
boil'd  the  Bodies  in  Oil  to  confumc  the  Moifture, 
which  is  the  only  Caufc  <jf  the  Corruption  ;  for 
the  Principle  of  Corruption,  according  to  a  learn- 
ed modern  Author,  is  a  moid  Heat,  tlut  intro- 
duces itfclf  into  the  l'lcfii  by  the  Diflblution  of 
the  Parts,  and  by  the  Mixture  of  heterogeneous 
Bodies,  which  polTcfs  the  Spaces  which  the  Heat 
opens  and  enlarges.  The  Air,  which  is  hot  and 
moill,  is  the  mofl  common  Diliblvent  of  all  Bo- 
dies ;  and  the  only  Way  to  pnfervc  them,  is  to 
defend  them  from  the  Air;  to  which  we  may  add. 
that  the  Air  being  lull  of  an  infinite  Number  of 
Infects,  which  we  cannot  perceive  becaufc  of  their 
Minutcncfs,  rhey  arc  thefe  little  Infects  diat  ad- 
Jiere  to  the  Fit  lb  and  prey  upon  it  t  and  as  dxv 
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c.'.fily  increnfe,  there  arc  Seafors  wherein  all  the 
Air  is  full  of  them,  cfpccially  in  Times  of  the 
I'i.;-^ue,  and  od'.er  malignant  ar.tl  emtagujus  Dic- 
tates: And  it  bath  been  obfervtd,  by  Mfcrotcefcs, 
that  what  we  call  a  Gangrene  is  ■  nothing  cite 
but  a  vail  Number  of  little  Infects  eating  the 
Flefh,  as  Mites  do  Checfe.  Therefore  tlicre  is 
no  other  w..y  of  keeping  Flclh,  hut  by  ex- 
cluding thefe  Animals,  which  is  done  by  Means 
of  Ho-.ev,  Oil,  Spirit  of  Win*,  and  fome 
other  Liquors,  that  fetter  and  entangle,  or  hunt 
thefe  Infects. 

But  the  Curtofity  of  die  ancient  Egyptian!  went 
much  further,  bccaufe  of  the  gre.it  V  eneration 
they  had  for  their  deceas'd  Relations,  which  they 
fullered  not  to  be  interr'd,  cr  conveyed  out 
of  their  Sight,  but  rather  fought  out  Ways  to 
have  them  continually  before  their  Eyes,  to  the 
End  that  they  might  imitate  their  Ac;  ions  ;  that 
is  to  fay,  live  according  to  the  Honcflj,  and  In- 
tegrity of  their  dcpirtcd  Friends,  having  fudl  Re- 
gard to  their  Anions  as  to  make  them  the  Rule  of 
their  future  Conduct. 

For  which  Rcafon,  when  any  of  their  Kindred 
died,  they  manag'd  them  fo  exquilitely,  and  dried 
them  after  fuch  a  Manner,  that  their  Bodies  be- 
came as  hard  as  Marble  Statues,  and  they  called 
them  in  their  Language,  GabbaraSy  which  fignifics 
Mumm'ui ;  and  their  Art  of  preparing  them  was 
fo  nice,  that  nothing  in  them  was  disfigur'd. 
They  would  paint  their  Faces  of  the  fevcral  Co- 
lours ;  after  they  had  been  cmbalm'd,  their  Arms 
were  placed  acrofs,  the  one  upon  the  other,  and 
bound  about  with  fine  Linen,  which  had  been 
before  dipt  in  aromatical  Gums ;  and  then  they 
put  upon  die  Head  a  Napkin,  like  a  Woman's 
Ccir,  that  hung  down  on  both  Sides  upon  the 
Bread,  and  behind  upon  the  Shoulders.  I  hey 
had  befides,  under  the  Chin,  a  twilled  Neck, 
cloth,  that  ferved  to  fquceze  their  Cheeks  to- 
gether, and  tic  their  Jaws  clofe,  fo  that  they 
could  not  full }  and  thus  dicy  appcar'd  rasher  like 
Pcrfons  aflcep  than  dead. 

If  by  any  Sickncfs  they  were  d'sfgur'd,  they 
clapt  over  their  Faces  Mafks  of  Pafteboard,  or 
of  painted  Cloth,  lcfemilmg  the  dead  Perlbp, 
and  cmbellilbM  or  adom'd  with  the  (even!  Co- 
lours. On  the  contrary,  if  d;e  Perlon  was  not 
disfigur'd,  they  left  the  Face  and  Ears  naked, 
and  £>  painted  them  as  they  pleas'd.  The  Dead 
being  toes  ordcr'd,  dicy  were  put  in  great  Cafe? 
of  Gials  made  on  purpofc,  according  to  the 
Grandeur  of  the  Pcrlou  ;  afterwards  they  plac'd 
them  in  the  moft  elevated  or  highlit  Pan  of  t!ie;r 
Hoi.les.  And  this  they  reckon \1  fuch  a  valuable. 
Pledge  and  Token  ol  their  F„ith,  that  if  any  of 
B  '2  them 
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them  hanpen'd   to  want  Money,  he  could  not  there,  they  weigh  not  above  thirty  Pounds,  and 

give  a  better  Security  than  the  embalmed  Body  of  are  then  in  a  Condition  of  keeping  for  ever, 

his  Relation  in  its  Cafe;  and  that  which  made  it  There  is  one  in  Parity  in  the  Cabinet  of  Mr. 

efteem'd  fo,  was,  that  they  would  fpare  no  Pains  JJoudct,  Nephew  to  Mr.  Boudt  the  King's  Phv- 

t>  pay  the  Money  again;   for  if  by  Miic'iancc  fitian.    Thcf:  Mummies  are  little  usM,  becaufe 

the  Debtor  could  not  redeem  this  Pledge,  he  was  they  arc  both  dear,  and  have  little  or  no  Vir- 

leckoncd  unworthy  of  Civil  Society,  which  en-  tue  in  them.  ,  « 

gag'd  him  indifpeni'ubly  to  find  out  Ways  to  rc-       We  fhall  next  give  fome  Account  of  the  Jews 

cover  his  Kinfman  in  the  Time  limited,  otherwifc  earning  on  their  Rogueries,  as  to  thefe  Mummies, 

he  was  condemn'd  by  all  the  World.  and  after  them  the  Clrijliam.  I  fhall  fi  ft  obferve, 

Tile  Egtfliais  were  at  other  Times  at  a  great  then,  that  the  Mummies  that  arc  brought  from 
many  other  Expences  for  preserving  their  Bodies.-  Alexandria,  Egypt,  f'ev'ce,  and  Lyons,  arc  nothing 
For  after  they  were  cmbalm'd  (though  not  dried)  c.fc  but  the  B.idics  of  People  that  die  feveral 
with  feveral  precious  Drugs,  and  wrap'd  about  Ways,  whether  bury'd  or  unbury'd,  that  arc 
with  a  great  deal  of  fine  Linen  ;  as  fomctimcs  they  afterw  iirds  cmbowell'd,  and  have  their  feveral  Ca- 
lled above  two  hundred  tils  of  Bandage,  fo  that  vities  HU'd  with  the  Powder,  or  rather  Sweepings 
nothing  was  fcen  but  the  Pace,  and  fometimes  of  Myrrh,  Caballine  Aloes,  Bitumen,  Pitch,  and 
iiotliing  at  all ;  they  were  likewife  put  up  in  Boxes  other  Gums,  and  then  wound  about  with  a 
or  Coffins  of  precious  Wood,  which  the  Dead  had  Cerecloth  dipt  in  the  fame  Compulsion.  The 
caus'd  to  be  made  while  living,  together  with  Bodies  being  thus  prcpar'd,  arc  put  into  an  Ov  en 
the  Idol  or  Pagod,  which  they  worfhipp'd  in  their  to  confumc  all  their  Moifturc ;  and  being  well 
Life-time,  and  before  they  were  buried  the  Nails  dried,  are  brought  and  fold  here  for  true  Egyptian 
of  their  Hands  and  Feet  were  ftaincd  red  with  Mummies  to  thofe  who  know  no  better,  and 
Alhantt.  The  Idols  or  Pagods  were  made  of  don't  underftand  that  the  Egyptians  put  the  grcateit 
Gold,  and  Silver,  and  other  Metals,  but  moft  Value  imaginable  upon  their  Dead,  and  that 
ufually  of  the  Clay  of  the  Country,  with  hicrogly-  what  they  did  in  this  Kind  was  to  prefcrve  the 
phical  Characters,  which  denoted  the  Quality  of  Memory  of  their  Friends,  and  not  to  make  a 
the  Dead,  the  Charge  of  the  Embalming,  the  Trade  of  them.  To  prove  what  I  fay,  I  fhall 
Time  of  their  Death,  and  the  Place  from  whence  relate  what  Mr.  Guy  de  la  Fcnta'tnt,  the  King's 
they  came.  Phyfician,  and  after  him  A.nbrsfe  Party  have  faid. 

After  they  had  fhut  up  the  Coffins  of  their  de-       The  Sieur  Guy  it  la  Fontaine,  being  at  Alexan- 

ccas'd  Friends,  they  carried  them,  with  great  dria  in  Egypt y  went  to  fee  a  Jew  in  that  City,  who 

Pomp,  into  the  Places  which  they  had  caufed  to  traded  in  Mummies,  that  he  might  have  ocular 

be  built  in  their  Life-time,  as  is  to  be  feen  at  Demonftration  of  what  he  had  heard  fo  much  of. 

this  Day  by  the  Pyramids  of  Egypt,  which  are  Accordingly,  when  he  came  to  the  Jew's  Houfe, 

two  or  three  Leagues  from  Grand  Cairo.    And  he  dcfired  Leave  to  fee  his  Mamma  ;  which  he 

Hiftorians  relate,  that  Cbtmmh,  King  of  Egypt,  having  obtain'd  with  fome  Difficulty,  the  Jew  at 

made  one,   about  which  an  hundred  thoufand  laft  opened  his  Magazine,  or  Sto'rc-houfc,  and 

Men  were  employed  for  twenty  Years,   which  fhew'd  him  feveral  Bodies  piled  one  upon  another, 

was  of  a  fquare  Figure,  and  the  Face  or  Front  Then  after  a  Reflection  of  a  Quarter  of  an  Hour, 

fn  each  Side  of  the  Bafts,  was  eight  hundred  Foot  he  afk'd  him  what  Druggs  he  made  ufc  of?  and 

broad,  and  of  the  fame  Height,  in  which  was  a  what  Sort  of  Bodies  were  fit  for  his  Service?  The 

perpetual  Lamp.     We  may  fee,  by  this,  what  Jew  anfwered  him,  that  as  to  the  Dead  he  took 

Care  was  taken  of  the  Dead  ;  and  we  ought  to  fuch  Bodies  as  he  could  get,  whether  they  died  of 

undeceive  thofe  who  arc  fo  credulous  as  to  believe,  a  common  Difcafe,  or  of  fome  Contagion  :  AnJ 

that  thofe  are  true  Mummies  which  arc  brought  us  as  to  the  Drug?,  that  they  were  nothing  but  a 

to  fell  again  as  a  Commodity,  they  being  only  Heap  of  feveral  old  Drugs  mix'd  together,  which 

Bodies  pitched  over,  as  we  fhall  relate  prcfently.  he  apply'd  to  the  Bodies ;  which  after  he  had  dried 

Befides  thefe   pretended  Mummies,  and  the  in  an  Oven  he  fent  into  Europe',  and  that  he  was 

former,  we  meet  with  another  Sort}  thofe  of  amazed  to  fee  the  Cbrijlians  were  Lovers  of  fuch 

Africa,  which  are  call'd  white  Mummies,  and  arc  Filthincfs. 

nothing  clfc  but  the  Bodies  of  thofe  that  are  drown-       This  is  very  different  from  what  the  ancient 

cd  in  the  Sea,  which  being  call  upon  the  African  Phyftcians  imagined,  when  they  prefcribed  Mum- 

Coaft,  are  buried  and  dried  in  the  Sands,  which  my.    But  as  I  am  not  able  to  flop  the  Abufcs 

are  very  hot ;  and  though  they  liave  been  lufty  committed  by  thofe  who  fell  this  Commodity,  I 

Men  in  their  Lives,  after  they  have  lain  fome  Time  Hull  only  advife  fuch  as  buy,  to  chufe  what  is  of 

a  fine 
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a  fine  {hining  Black,  not  full  of  Bones  or  Dirt, 
of  a  good  Smell,  and  which  being  burnt,  does  not 
{rink  of  Pitch.  This  is  reckoned  proper  for  Contuli- 
ons  and  to  hinder  Blood  from  coagulating  in  the  Bo- 
dy ;  it  isalfo  given  in  Epilepfies,  Vertigoes,  and  lJal- 
fies,  the  Dofc  is  two  Drams  in  Powder,  or  made  into 
^  Bolus.  It  alfo  flops  Mortifications,  heals  Wounds, 
and  is  an  Ingredient  in  many  Compositions. 

Some  Authors  will  have  it,  that  the  Fat,  mix'd 
with  Bitumen  tliat  flows  from  the  Tombs,  is  the 
Afphaltum  and  true  Mummy ;  and  others  fay  that 
it  is  tlie  prefurv'd  Fkfh,  which  was  brought  into 
Ufc  by  a  jewijb  Phyfician,  who  wrote,  That  the 
faid  Flcfh,  thus  prefcrv'd  and  cmbalm'd,  fcrv'd 
for  the  Cure  of  fevcral  Difeafcs.  They  have 
likewife  given  the  Name  of  Muinmy  to  fevcral  na- 
tural Bitumens ;  .is  that  of  Judaea,  and  thole 
which  flow  from  feveral  Mountains  of  Arabia, 
and  other  liot  Countries  :  But  tliofe  Appellations 
arc  very  improper,  they  being  fat,  vifcous,  Hink- 
ing  Humours,  that  breed  in  the  Entrails  of  the 
Lailh. 

Of  other  Preparations  made  from  Human 
Bodies. 

Bcfidcs  the  Mummy  that  is  met  with  in  the 
Shops,  wc  fell  human  Fat  or  Grcafe,  which  is 
brought  us  from  feveral  Parts ;  but,  as  every  Body 
knows  in  Paris,  the  publick  Executioner  fells  it 
to  thofc  that  want  it ;  the  Druggifls  and  Apothe- 
caries fell  very  little:  Ncverthclcfs  they  vend  a 
Sort  of  it  that  is  prcpar'd  with  aromatical  Herbs, 
and  which  is,  without  Comparifon,  much  better 
than  that  which  comes  from  the  Hands  of  the 
Hangman.  This  Adept,  or  Axungia,  is  reckon 'd 
very  good  for  Rhcumatifms,  and  other  Difeafes 
proceeding  from  a  cold  Caufc.  Befides  the  Fat, 
wc  fell  the  fix'd  and  volatile  Salts  of  the  Blood, 
Scull,  Hair,  and  Urine,  and  other  Chymical 
Preparations,  to  be  found  in  Mr.  Charas's  Rsyal 
Pba>nuicoptiia,  (jfc.  which  thofe  w1k>  defire  to 
know  further  about  thefe  Preparations,  may  have 
recourfe  to.  As  to  the  Choice  of  all  thefe,  the 
only  Rule  is  to  buy  them  of  honcfl  People,  for 
odierwife  the  beft  Judges  may  be  deceived  in 
them. 

Alan's  Grcafe  is  emollient,  difcuflive,  anodyne, 
and  antiparalytick.  It  is  good  againft  the  Gout, 
and  contracted  Nerves,  made  into  an  Ointment, 
as  follows:  Man's  Greafe,  two  Pounds;  Gum 
Elcmi,  half  a  Pound ;  Bees- Wax  and  Turpen- 
tine, of  each  one  Pound ;  Balm  of  Gilead  or  Pet  w, 
four  Ounces ;  mix  and  make  an  Ointment,  by  melt- 
ing all  together.  Man's  Skull  is  a  fpecifick  Me- 
dicine in  the  Cure  of  the  Failing-uckncfs,  and 
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indeed  of  mofl  Difeafes  of  the  Head,  t  1  ii  ">•  of 
the  crude  Powder,  rafp'd  from  the  frefh  !J  >ne  or' 
the  Skull,  one  Scruple  or  two,  in  any  proper 
fpirituous  Liquor.  The  Oil  and  volatile  Silt  arc 
for  the  lame  Purpofts,  but  in  lefs  Quantities. 

Of  the  Mofs  upon  the  Human  Skull. 

The  F.ngKJh   Druggifls,  cfpccially   thofc  of 
London,  fell  the  Heads  or  Skulls  of  the  Dead, 
upon  which  there  is  a  little  grecnifh  Mofs,  which- 
is  call'd  Vfma,  becaufe  of  its  near  Refemblance 
to  the  Mofs  that  rrrows  upon  Oaks ;  and  as  Mr. 
Chains  flaid  a  confidcrable  Time  in  England, 
and  faw  great  plenty  of  them,  I  have  only  related 
what  he  told  me  on  this  Subject.    This  Mols 
is  an  Excrefcence  that  grows  two  or  three  Lines 
high,  on  the  top  of  and  round  Men's  Skulls  who 
have  died  violent  Deaths,  and  lain  fome  Time 
on  the  Ground,  or  hung  on  Gibbets,  or  the 
like.     It  only  begins  to  grow  when  the  flefhy 
Subllancc  about  the  Skull  is  wafted  away.  The 
Englijh  Druggifls  generally  bring  thefe  Heads 
from  Ireland ;  where  they  frequently  let  the  Bo- 
dies of  Criminals  hang  on  the  Gibbet  till  they  fall 
to  Pieces.    You  may  fee  in  the  Druggifls  Shops 
of  Lor.dsn,  fome  of  thefe  Heads  entirely  cover'd 
with  Mofs,  and  fome  that  only  have  the  Mofs 
growing  on  fome  Parts  ;  and  we  ought  not  to  be 
furpriz'd  at  the  Growdi  of  tins  Mofs  on  the  Skulls 
of  dead  Men  unburied ;  fince  we  daily  fee  the 
Hair  of  the  Plead,  Beard,  and  fome  other  Parts  of 
the  human  Body,  grow  after  Death,  as  long  as 
there  is  any  Moifture  left  to  fupply  Nourifhmcnt 
to  the  Part ;  and  that  the  fame  thing  happens  to- 
the  Nails  is  evident ;  but  whether  it  will  hold  as 
to  the  Teeth,  as  fome  pretend,  I  dare  not  ven- 
ture to  affirm.    The  fame  Druggifls  fend  to  fo- 
reign Countries,  cfpccially  Germany,  thefe  Skulls 
covered  with  Mofs,  to  put  into  the  Competition 
of  the  fympathctick  Ointment,  which  Croilius  dc- 
fcribes  in  his  Royal  >  hymifi,  and  which  is  very  a- 
vailable  in  the  Cure  of  the  Falling-dclcnefs.  Some 
Virtues  are  alfo  attributed  to  the  Skulls  taken  from 
Gibbets,   but  in  all  Probability  the  Heats  and 
Colds  of  the  Seafons  have  difhpated  the  greater 
Part.    The  Skulls  of  Criminals  newly  hmg'd,. 
flripp'd  of  the  flefhy  Membrane,  and  the  Brains 
taken  out,  being  '.veil  wjfhcd  and  dried,  and  fir* 
parated  with  a  Saw  from  the  lower  P.irt,  arc,  or 
ought  to  be,  what  the  Druggifls  fell  by  die  Name  of 
Human  SkuH. 

■  A  Mummy  is  the  dead  Body  of  a 
Man,  Woman,  or  Child,  which  is  cm-  Ltmery.. 
balm'd  and  dried.    The  firfl  Mum- 
mies were  taken  from  the  Burying- places  of  the 

anciuiC 
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antient  Eg\f<!iausy  rear  the  Pyramids,  where  the  in  it,  unlefs  he  will  attend  as  one  of  the  Surgeon's 

fineft  were  to  he  fecit  a  few  Leagues  from  Grand  Apprentices  or  Amftants,  to  hand  to  him  whit  he 

Cairo.    This  embalming  was  made  with  Balfams,  has  Occafion  for. 

Refin  of  Cedar,  Javs  Pitch,  Myrrh,  Aloes,  and  Mr.  Penkhtr  cites,  as  a  Precedent  for Embalm- 

fe\cral  other  arormtkal  Ingredients,  capable  to  nig,  that  performed  on  the  Dauphinefs.    We  are 

dry  up  the  Humidity  or  Moifturc  of  the  HeJh,  not  to*  be  furpriz'd  if  his  Relation  is  not  ex/.ctly 

to  flop  the  Pores,  and  prevent  the  Air  from  en-  hilt  in  feveral  Circimftances ;  he  trr.  lfcrib'd,  \f 

tcriug,   and  to  rcfift  Putrefaction.    We-  ul'e  at  from  a  Memorial  which  the  ApOtheca'y  to  that 

this  Day  almuft  the  fame  Drugs  for  embalming  Pri net fs  gave  him ;  and  its  Author  believing  Phar- 

•dcad  Bodies  ;  but  whether  it  was  that  their  Drugs  macy  fo  much  above  Surgery,  that  the  Litter  could 

were  Utter  than  ours,  or  that  they  had  a  mare  not  difpute  it,  has  by  this  Memorial  taken  all  ad- 

perfcc'l  Meth-'d   1  embalming  than  we  have,  or  vantageous  Hints  which  feemed  to  him  to  favour 

that  their  Burying- places  v/ere  d:ier,  more  iin-  his  Opinion.    But  having  performed  that  Em- 

pregnated  with  Saks  and  Bitumen,  or  lefs  lubjocl  halming  myfelf,  none  can  l?c  a  better  Evidence  in 

to  Putrefaction,   their  embahn*d   Bodies  Idled  this  Cafe,  the:  particular  Relation  of  which,  to 

■vaftly  longer  without  Corruption,  than  rhofc  we  avoid  Repetition,  I  forbear  here,   becaufe  the 

do  at  preientj  if  wc  dare  believe  Tradition  ;  for  Method  which  I  {hall  lay  down,  of  performing  a 

tlicy  pretend  to  flicw  us  Egyptian  Mummies,  of  complete  Balfamatiov.,  will  inform  you  of  all  that 

near  four  thoufand  Years  Duration  ;  whereas  we  pafi'ed  at  that  of  the  Dauphinefs. 

take  a  gract  deal  of  Pains  in  thefe  latter  Age?,  to  After  the  Opening  of  the  Body,   and  the 

prefervc  diem  two  or  three  hundred  Years.  drawing  up,  and  figning  of  the  Relation  of  the 

And  here  it  may  not  be  improper  to  give  an  Particulars  to  be  obferv'd  with  regard  to  the  Body, 

Account  of  the  modern  Way  of  embalming,  from  the  Phv'ficians  and  Surgeons  withdraw,  leaving  to 

Mr.  DtcniiS  Courfe  of  Chirurgical  Operations,  the  operating  Surgeon  the  Care  and  Direction  of 

Embalming  is  an  Operation  almoft  as  antient  as  the  Embalming;  wherefore,  all  depending  on 

the  World,  and  which  has  been  practifed  in  all  him,  he  caufes  to  be  brought  into  the  Chamber 

Ages ;  and  cither  out  of  a  venerable  Regard  to  where  the  Corps  is,  all  the  neceilary  Ingredients 

their  Relations,  or' a  Principle  of  Religion,  Men  and  Inltruments  for  that  Operation  -,  and  which 

have  always  endeavoured  to  preferve  their  Dead  ;  we  know  to  be  of  three  Sorts:  Firft,  thofe  which 

of  the  Truth  of  which  Arabia  and  Egypt  have  fur-  the  Plummet  is  to  make  ;  fecondly,  what  belongs 

jiifh'd  an  infinite  Number  of  Inftanccs;  but  at  to  the  Surgeon ;  and,  thirdly,  thofe  which  relate 

prefent  we  embalm  none  but  the  Rich  and  Great,  to  the  Apothecary. 

whole  Relations  only  arc  willing  to  be  at  that  The  Plummcr  being  fent  for,  comes  to  take 

Expencc.  the  Surgeon's  Order  about  the  Size  of  the  Coffin  ; 

Mr.  Penicher,  a  Pariftan  Apothecary,  has  gi-  becaufe  if  he  ihould  content  himfelf  with  taking 
Ten  us  a  Trcatife  of  Embalming,  according  to  Mcafure  of  the  Body,  that  Cafe  would  prove  too 
the  Practice  of  both  the  Antients  and  Moderns,  little  fo  hold  it  after  embalming:  He  befpeaks  of 
which  confifls  of  feveral  learned  Enquiries  on  this  him  a  leaden  Barrel  to  put  the  Entrails  into;  and 
Subject :  He  relates  the  Stories  of  the  Embalming  alfo  a  leaden  Box  made  of  two  Pieces,  to  fhut, 
of  David,  Alexander,  and  feveral  others ;  where-  to  contain  the  Heart  after  it  is  embalmed  ;  order- 
fore  I  refer  you  to  him  for  the  Satisfaction  of  your  ing  him  to  bring  all  of  them  to  the  Chamber  where 
Curiofity;  but,  talking  indeed  like  an  Apothecary,  the  Corps  is,  at  the  Hour  which  he  appoints, 
he  gives  us  fo  many  Sortsof  balfamick  Powders,  that  The  principal  Part  of  the  Surgeon's  Apparatus 
he  wouid  very  mi.ch  puzzle  us  which  to  chufe,  if  confifts  in  Bands ;  for  the  Inltruments  arc  the 
we  did  not  know  that  they  arc  almoft  all  alike.  He  fame  which  are  us'd  in  opening  of  the  Body, 
further  pretends,  that  it  is  the  Apothecary's  Right  The  Surgeon  then  is  to  prepare  five  Bands;  two 
to  preside  in  Embalming;  that  the  Compoiition  of  three  Fingers  Breadth  and  four  Ells  long,  to 
and  Application  of  the  balfamick  Matters  belongs  bind  the  Arms;  two  of  four  Fingers  breadth  and 
to  him  ;  and  that  the  Surgeon  is  prefent  for  no  fix  Elis  long  each,  to  bind  the  Legs  and  Thighs ; 
other  End  than  to  make  the  Incifions,  and  fix  on  and  one  yet  broader  and  longer,  to  perform  the 
the  Band.igcs  which  he  prefuibes ;  but  daily  neccflary  Circumvolutions  about  the  Body.  'Tts 
Practice  overthrows  what  this  Author  pretends  to  the  Apothecary's  Bufinefs  to  furnilh,  lirfr,  the 
advance.  'Tis  the  Surgeon  only  who  embalms;  aromatical  Plants  well  pulveriz'd  in  a  Mortar;  fc- 
'tis  he  who  is  chaig'd  with  the  whole  Operation ;  condly,  the  Gums  and  odoriferous  Drugs  beaten 
and  after  tlie  Apothecary  has  prepared  what  he  to  a  fine  Powder;  and,  thirdly,  a  Liniment  to 
requires,  he  is  not  to  concern  himfeif  any  further  rub  over  and  anoint  the  Body. 

•  Tlic 
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The  firft  or  coarfeft  Powder,  which  ferves  to 
fill  the  great  Cavities,  and  to  be  put  in  with  the 
Entrails,  is  compos'd  of  four  or  five  and  twenty 
different  Plants ;  to  which  end  we  make  ufe  of 
the  Leaves  of  fome  of  them,  the  Roots  or  Flowers 
of  others,  and  the  Rinds,  Barks,  or  Seeds  of  others. 
The  moft  proper,  and  die  moft  eafy  to  be  gotten, 
arc  the  Leaves  of  Laurel,  Rofcmary,  Sage,  Baum, 
Wormwood,  Marjoram,  HyfTop,  wild  Thyme, 
Bafil ;  Roots  of  Orrice,  Angelica,  Calamus  Aro- 
maticus  ;  the  Flowers  of  Rofes,  Camomil,  Meli- 
lot,  Lavender,  Lemon  and  Orange  Peel ;  the  Seeds 
of  Anife,  Fcnnil,  Coriander,  and  Cummin :  To 
all  which,  when  well  powdcr'd,  are  to  be  «dded  fo 
many  Pounds  of  common  Salt,  as  to  encrcafe  the 
whole  to  thirty  Pounds  Weight.  Of  the  other,  which 
is  the  fined  Powder,  there  mint  be  ten  Pounds,  and 
it  is  to  be  compofed  of  ten  or  twelve  odoriferous 
Drugs,  which  are  proper  to  prefcrve  the  Body 
for  the  Space  of  feveral  Ages  ;  they  arc  Myrrh, 
Aloes.  Frankinccnfc,  Benjamin,  Storax  Calami- 
ta,  Cloves,  Nutmegs,  Cinnamon,  white  Pepper, 
Sulphur,  Alum,  Salt  Pctrc  ;  all  which  are  to  be 
veil  rowderc !,  and  patted  through  a  Sieve.  The 
Liniment  is  to  be  compofed  of  Turpentine,  Oil 
of  Laurel,  liquid  Storax,  and  Balfam  of  Caphy, 
by  reafon  that  of  Peru  is  fo  fcarce,  that  it  alone 
would  colt  more  than  all  the  embalming  Ingre- 
dients. Three  Pounds  of  this  Liniment  arc  fuffi- 
cicnt  to  make  the  ncceffary  Embrocations.  Befldes 
thefc  three  Articles,  the  Apothecary  is  to  provide 
three  or  four  Pints  of  Spirit  of  Wine,  five  or  fix 
great  Bundles  of  Tow  and  Cotton,  two  Ells  of 
the  broad  Cerecloth,  and  a  large  Bundle  of  coarfc 
Coid.  The  Surgeon  provided  with  all  thefc  Pre- 
parations, is  ready  to  begin  the  Embalming, 
which  he  executes  in  the  following  Manner. 

Having  ordered  to  be  fet  near  him  the  leaden 
Barrel,  the  Surgeon  Cakes  fome  Handfuls  of  the 
coarfcr  Powder,  and  threads  it  over  the  Bottom 
of  the  Barrel,  and  above  that  fpreads  Part  of  the 
Entrails  ;  then  lays  another  Row  or  Bed  of  that 
Powder,  and  then  another  Lay  of  the  Entrails, 
thus  continuing  on,  Stratum  juptr  Stratum,  till  he 
has  bid  into  the  Barrel  all  the  Parts  which  were 
contained  in  thcLLnd,  Brcaft,  and  Belly,  except 
the  Heart,  which  he  feparatcs,  and  purs  to  (oak 
in  Spirit  of  Wine,  till  he  has  finifhed  the  whole 
Body.  When  he  embalms  that  in  particular,  he 
muft  remember  to  end  w  ith  a  Lay  of  Powder, 
and  if  the  Barrel  is  not  full,"  he  is  to  fill  it  up  with 
a  Bundle  of  Tow  ;  but  if  the  Plummcr  has  made 
it  too  high,  the  Operator  is  to  order  him  t »  cut 
off  all  of  it  that  is  too  long,  that  the  Cover  being 
soldered  on,  no  Part  of  it  may  remain  empty. 

The  three  Venters  er  Cavities  being  thus  eva- 
cuated, we  arc  to  waih  them  with  Spirit  of  Wine, 
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before  wc  fill  them  up ;  which  done,  we  begin 
with  the  Head,  filling  up  the  Skull  with  the  Pow- 
der and  Tow  mix'd  together  j  and  having  got 
in  as  much  as  it  can  contain,  we  put  it  again  into 
it*-  Place;  and  before  wc  few  the  liairy  Scalp  over 
it,  wc  put  betwixt  them  fome  of  the  finer  or 
balfamic   Powder.     Wc  pour  fome  Spirit  of 
Wine  into  the  Mouth  to  wafh  it,  and  then  fill  it 
with  the  fame  Powder  and  Cotton ;  we  do  the 
fame  to  the  Noftrils  and  Ears,  and  then  with  a 
Pencil  or  Brufh  we  embrocate  the  Face,  Head, 
and  Neck,  with  a  Liniment;  and  after  ftrewin<* 
the  fine  Powder  on  all  tliofe  Parts,  we  form  a  Cruft 
over  the  whole  Superficies.    With  the  Powder  and* 
Tow  the  Operator  fills  up  the  Breaft  and  Belly,, 
which  is  now  but  one  large  Cavity ;  for  in  taking 
out  the  Entrails  he  has  before  taken  out  the  Dia- 
phragm, which  feparated  them  one  from  another. 
He  is  not  here  to  be  fparing  of  his  Powders,  which- 
muft.  prevail  in  this  Part,  the  Tow  being  only 
made  ufe  of  to  bind  and  keep  them  together^ 
He  returns  the  Sternum,  and  after  having  cover'tf 
it  with  the  fine  Powder,  which  he  alfo  thruffs  be- 
twixt the  Ribs  and  Tegument,  he  performs  the 
Suture  with  a  Needle,  from  the  Neck  to  the  Or 
Pubis,  and  a  tranfverfal  one,  from  one  of  the 
lumbary  Parts  to  the  other.    With  a  Pen-knife 
we  make  around  the  Arm  four  large  Incifions  of 
half  a  Foot  long  each,  and  as  deep  as  to  the  Boney 
and  as  many  on  the  Wjill ;  thclc  we  wafh  with- 
Spirit  of  Wine,  and  fill  with  the  odoriferous  Pow- 
der.   We  cover  the  Arm  with  the  Liniment 
with  the  fame  Pencil,  and  gently  ftrow  over  it 
the  fame  Powders,  which  cahly  ftick  on  by  rcafon 
of  the  Liniment.    Wc  then  take  a  Band,  with 
which  we  begin  at  the  Hand,  rolling  it  very  tight 
up  to  the  Shoulder,  where  it  is  to  end,  and  be  fatt- 
ened.    Whilft  the  Operator  is  tints  cmploy'j 
about  one  Arm,  an  Apprentice  is  to  do  the  fame 
to  the  other,  conformable  to  his  Example. 

The  fame  Operation  is  to  be  performed  to  the 
Thighs  and  Legs,  with  this  Difference  only,  that 
the  Incifions  are  to  be  longer,  deeper,  and  more  nu- 
merous thr.n  i:i  the  Arms.  Thefc  Parts,  thus  cut, 
look  like  Sioitzsrs  Brttchtt.  After  they  hive  fufn- 
ciently  imbtb'd  the  Spit  it  of  Wine,  they  are  to  be 
fill'd  with  aromatic^  Powders  ;  the'  Linim.uit 
applied  to  them,  and  the  Powders  over  them,  the 
Operator  rolls  on  the  Band  on  one  Thi*h,  whilft 
a  Servant  applies  another  on  the  contrary:  Thefe 
two  Bands  begin  at  the  Feet,  and  terminate  :it 
the  Groin.  We  then  turn  the  Body  to  m?kc 
the  hkc  Incifions  on  the  Bock,  at  the  Region  f.f 
the  Reins,  and  on  the  Buttocks ;  snd  if  the 
Corps  be  fat,  we  arc  a'fo  to  do  the  fams  around 
the  Belly  and  Breaft.  The  Lotion,.  Embroca- 
tions,, 
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and  Application  of  Powders,  are  ended 
with  the  Belly-band,  which  is  ftrong,  very  broad, 
and  long,  and  beginning  at  the  lower  Belly,  fo 
perfectly  rolls  over  the  Body,  that  no  Bart  of  it  is 
left  uncovered. 

The  Body  thus  enamell'd,  we  lay  it  on  aCcre- 
-cloth,  in  which  we  wholly  enclofc  it,  cutting  it 
<lofe  (b  as  to  come  clofe  over  all  the  Parts  with- 
out folding  it ;  and  with  a  Cord,  which  is  to  be 
fen  or  twelve  Klls  long,  we  begin  to  ftraitcn  it 
about  the  Neck,  to  form  the  Figure  of  the  Head, 
■that  it  may  be  accommodated  to  that  of  the  Coffin. 
We  run  it  feveral  Tirms  around  the  Body,  each 
Circumvolution  at  the  Diftancc  of  half  a  Foot 
from  the  od>cr,  and  draw  it  as  tight  as  we  would 
a  Pack  to  be  fent  by  the  Carrier.  The  Body  is 
then  put  into  a  Linen  Shroud,  which  with  a  String 
we  tic  at  each  of  its  two  Extremities,  leaving  about 
.a  Handful  beyond  each  of  the  Ligatures.  We 
then  call  for  the  Coffin,  ordering  it  to  be  brought 
near  to  the  Table  where  the  Body  is  ;  and  if  'tis 
a  Princcfs  of  the  Royal  Family,  the  Lady  of  Ho- 
nour is  to  take  hold  of  the  Handful  of  the  Shroud 
which  is  left  at  the  Head,  and  die  Lady  of  the 
Wardrobe  of  that  at  the  Feet,  and  they  lay  the 
Corps  into  the  Coffin,  which  laft  Service  they  claim 
as  tl  c'r  Right. 

If  die  Surgeon  has  any  balfamick  Powder  left, 
he  (trows  it  in  the  Coffin,  and  fills  die  vacant 
Spaces  with  Bundles  of  aromatical  Herbs,  which 
he  is  to  have  ready  provided  for  that  Purpofc ; 
which  done,  the  Plummcr  fixes  on  the  Lid  of 
the  Coffin,  which  he  folders  on  as  expeditioufly 
.and  neatly  as  he  can.  Whilft  he  is  foldcring  the 
Coffin,  the  Surgeon  embalms  the  Heart;  he  takes 
it  out  of  the  China  Vcflel  in  which  he  put  it, 
waftics  it  feveral  Times  in  Spirit  of  Wine,  and 
fills  its  Ventricles  with  the  fincft  balfamick  Pow- 
der, refcrv'd  cxprcfly  for  that  End  ;  then  enclofcs 
it  in  a  Bit  of  Cerecloth,  wholly  fp:inkled  with  the 
fame  Powder ;  he  binds  and  fattens  it  with  the 
fame  Cord,  fhaping  this  fmall  Bundle  in  the  Fi- 
gure of  a  Heart,  and  fo  putting  it  in  the  Box. 
The  Coffin  being  foldcred,  we  lay  it  on  two  Feet 
in  the  Middle  of  the  Room,  and  cover  it  with  a 
P.:ll,  and  lay  on  the  Coffin  the  Box  which  con- 
tains the  Heart,  which  we  cover  with  Crape,  and 
have  both  of  diem  to  be  carried  to  Uieir  deftin'd 
Sepulchre.  ( 

Some  of  the  Anticnts  pretended  to  have  in- 
vented a  Way  preferable  to  all  others,  which  was 
to  take  out  generally  all  the  Flcfti,  and  leaving 
filly  the  Sl.in  and  Bones,  to  fubftitute  in  their 
Fi.:ce  aron.atick  Drugs  and  Powders;  tho'  this 
i  not  to  prcferve  the  Bad;,',  but  only  the  Skin 
and  Skeleton  from  Putrefaction.    Some  Moderns 


propofe  to  us  eafier  Ways,  of  which  there  are  fe- 
veral Sorts,  with  which  Mr.  Ptnicher  has  fill'd  hit 
Book;  wherefore  I  ftiall  forbear  the  Recital  of 
them  here,  and  content  myfelf  in  acquainting  you, 
diat  the  Hiftory  of  Embalming,  which  I  have  jutt 
laid  before  you,  is  that  which  I  have  performed 
on  the  Dauphincfs,  and  feveral  Perfons  of  *thr 
firft  Quality,  being  that  which  I  take  to  be  the 
beft  of  them  all.  I  have  heard  of  antient  Sepul- 
chres of  Plaiftcr,  in  the  Middle  of  which  the  Body 
was  placed,  and  alfo  cover'd  with  Plaifter  ;  that 
in  thefe  fort  of  Graves,  the  Bodies  kept  for  a 
long  Time,  without  emitting  any  ill  Scent,  be- 
caufe  the  Salt  Petrc  which  is  in  the  Plaifter  refills 
Putrefaction  ;  and  the  Plaifter  imbibing  the  ftink- 
ing  Scrofitics  which  iflue  from  the  Body,  ftops 
the  oftenfive  Exhalations.  This  Fact  may  put 
fomc  upon  reducing  it  to  Practice  j  which  in  my 
Opinion  Ihould  be  done  die  following  Way  :  The 
Perfon  refolv'd  to  try  this  Experiment,  is  to  order 
the  making  either  of  a  leaden  or  wooden  Coffin, 
proportioned  to  the  Bulk  of  the  Body,  which  is 
to  be  laid  into  it  ftark  naked  ;  when  having  ready 
three  or  four  Hods  of  Plaifter  ftrain'd  thro'  a  Sack, 
fo  that  it  may  reach  to  the  Edges,  the  Corps 
muft  be  wholly  buried  in  Plaifter.  By  this  Me- 
thod we  may  keep  a  Body  feveral  Days  in  the 
Houfc,  and  then  lay  it  in  a  Vault  defign'd  for  the 
Dead,  without  the  Danger  of  any  ill  Scent;  and 
'tis  impoffible  to  embalm  a  Body  with  more  Eafc, 
and  lefs  Expencc. 

[The  true  /Egyptian  Mummies  arc  very  fcldom 
found  in  the  Shops,  but  are  what  ought  to  be  us'd  in 
Medicine ;  die  Gums  and  Spices  they  abound  with, 
making  diem  very  different  from  the  Counterfeits. 
The  next  in  Goodncfs  to  thefe,  is  what  is  called 
the  Arabian  Mummy,  which  is  a  thick  Liquor,  of 
a  dark  Colour  and  aromatick  S:rell,  flowing  out 
of  die  Bodies,  cmbalm'd  with  Myrrh,  Aloes,  £sV. 

We  alfo  fomctimcs  fee  the  Liquor  of  jEgyptian 
Mummies,  which  have  been  prefcrv'd  widi  the  Bi- 
tumen J  ueiai  cum,  with  the  Mixture  of  other  Ingre- 
dients, which  is  not  much  inferior  to  the  former; 
but  the  Thing  commonly  fold  under  the  Name  of 
this,  is  the  Pijjafphultum  fattitium,  which  is  a  Mix- 
ture of  common  Pitch,  and  Bitumen  Juda'uum. 

The  white  Mummies  arc  not  the  Bodies  of  fucli  as 
have  been  drown'd,  but  human  Carcafies  bury'd 
and  dried  in  the  Dcfcrts  of  Africa,  as  thofe  of 
Zara  and  Libya  ;  where  die  Winds  fometimes 
bury  whole  Caravans  at  once  in  tho  Sands,  where 
the  Bodies  dry  and  become  light,  and  of  the 
Confiftence  of  Horn  Thefe  are  never  us'd  in 
Phyfick,  nor  any  of  the  others  often  now:  and 
whatever  Virtues  they  hive  been  fuppos'd  tJ  be 
poUck'd  of,  may  rationally  bo  judged  to  be  more 

owing 
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owing  to  the  Ingredients  of  the  Competition  they 
were  preferred  with,  than  to  the  Flefh  of  the  Car- 
cafe,  and  therefore  may  be  had  from  thofc  Ingredi- 
ents, in  a  more  decent  Manner,  than  by  f wallow- 
ing the  Flefli  of  our  Fellow  Creatures. 

The  other  Parts  of  the  human  Body,  mentioned 
*n,the  Catalogues  of  officinal  Subftanccs,  are  the 
Skull,  the  Skin,  the  Fat,  the  Bones,  the  Marrow, 
and  the  Heart.  Virtues  have  alfo  been  attributed 
to  the  Hair,  Nails,  Saliva,  Ear- Wax,  Sweat,  Milk, 
menftrual  Difchargcs,  Secundines,  Urine,  Dung, 
Semen,  Blood,  Stone  of  the  Bladder,  and  the 
Membrane  enclofing  the  Head  of  the  Partus,  by 
feveral  Author*  ;  but  few  of  them  are  ufed  now. 
Sal  Armmiac  indeed  is  a  Preparation  of  Urine 
and  other  Ingredients  ;  and  the  Skull  is  an  Ingre- 
dient in  the  Vulvis  ad  Guttetam ;  but  little  other 
Ufe  is  now  made  of  any  thing  belonging  to  the 
human  Body. 

As  to  the  ftrange  Hiftory  here  given  of  the 
Beetle,  it  may  be  proper  to  obfervc  here,  that 
that  Animal  is  produced  by  the  Eggs  of  a  female 
Parent,  which  hatch  into  fix-footed  pale-coloured 
Worms,  which  afterwards  change  into  Beetles,  as 
the  Caterpillar  does  into  a  Butterfly.] 

2.  Of  tbe  Unicorn. 

Porrut.  'T'HE  Unicom  is  an  Animal  which  Na- 
X  turalifts  defcribe  under  the  Figure  of 
a  Horfe,  having  in  the  Middle  of  his  Head  a  fpiral 
Horn,  of  two  or  three  Feet  long;  but  as  we 
know  not  the  real  Truth  of  this  Matter  to  this 
Day,  I  fhall  only  fay,  that  what  we  fell  under 
the  Name  of  the  Unicorn' t  Horn,  is  the  Horn  of 
a  certain  Fifh,  by  the  Iflanders  called  Narvual, 
or  the  Sea-Unicern,  as  you  will  find  when  we  come 
to  treat  of  Fifh.  This  Horn  was  formerly  in 
great  Efteem,  becaufe  of  the  mighty  Virtues  attri- 
buted to  it  by  the  Antients,  cfpecially  againft  Poifons, 
which  is  the  Reafon  that  many  great  Perfonagcs 
have  been  very  fond  of  it ;  fo  that  it  has  been  va- 
lued at  its  Weight  in  Gold.  And  there  arc  yet 
fome  People,  who  efteem  it  as  highly. 

Ambroft  Paraus,  in  a  little  Trcatife  which  he 
wrote  of  the  Unicorn,  fays,  That  in  the  De- 
farts  of  Arabia  arc  wild  Afies,  which  they  call 
Camphurs,  carrying  a  Horn  in  their  Front,  with 
which  they  ufed  to  fight  againft  the  Bulls,  and 
which  the  Indians  made  ufe  of  to  cure  feveral 
Difeafes,  cfpecially  fuch  as  came  by  Poifon ;  and 
that  the  Arab  near  the  Red  Sea  had  another  Ani- 
mal among  them,  which  thofe  People  called  Piraf- 
foupi,  that  has  two  Horns,  long,  ftraight,  and  fpiral, 
which  the  Arabs  make  ufe  of  when  they  are 
wounded,  or  bit  by  any  venomous  Creature. 

Vol.  II. 
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They  let  this  infufe  fix  or  eight  Hours  in  W..- 
ter,  which  they  drink  to  cure  them.  He  fays, 
that  this  Animal  is  of  the  Size  of  a  Mule,  which 
alfo  it  rcfembles  in  its  Head ;  and  that  the  Body 
is  hairy  like  a  Bear,  a  little  inclining  to  a  fallow 
Colour,  and  the  Hoof  divided  or  clctt  like  the 
Deer's.  Johnjlon  fays,  in  hisTreatifeof  Animals, 
that  there  arc  other  Unicorns ;  to  whom  the  Reader 
may  have  rccourfe. 

However,  tliat  the  Unicorn  is  a  Bryft  having 
but  one  Horn,  all  agree ;  but  becaufe  there  are 
five  feveral  Kinds  of  Beafts  which  have  alfo  but 
one  fingle  Horn,  it  is  fome  Queftion  which  of 
them  be  the  true.  They  are,  Fir//,  The  Or/*,  or 
one-horn'd  wild  Goat.  Secondly  The  one  horn'd 
Ox.  Thirdly,  The  Hart  with  one  Horn.  Fourthly \ 
The  one-horn'd  Hog.  And,  Fifthly,  the  onc-hornd 
Afs  The  firft  is  certainly  but  a  kind  of  one-horn'd 
wild  Goat,  the  Defcription  of  it  differing  not 
much  from  a  Goat.  It  rcfembles  a  Roe,  having 
a  Beard  under  its  Chin,  of  a  palifh  white  Colour, 
and  is  cloven  hoofed,  with  one  Horn  growing  out  or 
the  Middle  of  its  Head.  Thefe  are  bred  in  /Egypt 
Ethiopia,  and  many  other  Parts  of  the  World  . 
fome  of  them  arc  as  large  as  Oxen.  Their  Horns 
are  not  only  ftrong  and  (harp,  like  the  Horns  of 
a  Rhinoceros,  but  alfo  folid,  and  not  hollow  or 
porous,  like  the  Horns  of  Harts.  This  Creature  is 
faid  not  to  value  the  Barking  of  the  Dog,  the 
Foaming  of  the  Bear,  the  Bellowing  of  the  Bull, 
the  Cry  of  the  Panther,  or  the  Roaring  of  tbe 
Lion.  * 

The  one-hom'd  Ox,  Bull,  or  Cow,  is  bred  in 
Aonia,  of  various  Colours,  intermix'd  one  with 
another,  having  a  whole  round  Hoof,  like  a  Horfe, 
and  but  one  Horn  growing  out  of  the  Middle  of 
the  Forehead :  It  is  alfo  bred  in  India,  where  the 
whole  Species  cat  Flefh,  and  are  wholc-hooPd,  and 
have  only  a  fingle  Horn,  which  grows  out  of  the 
Middle  of  their  Foreheads.  Some  of  them  are 
faid  to  be  as  high  as  Camels,  and  their  Horn  four 
Feet  long.  There  arc  alfo  in  Ethiopia,  a  kind, 
of  a  purple  Colour,  which  have  but  one  Horn 
growing  out  of  their  Heads,  which  turns  up  to- 
wards their  Backs. 

The  Unicorn  Hart  is  a  Beaft  bred  alfo  in  India, 
whofe  Feet  refemblc  an  Elephant's ;  the  Body,  a 
young  Horfe,  and  its  Head,  a  Hart's ;  out  of  the 
Middle  of  which  grows  a  Horn  about  three  Feet 
long  It  has  a  roaring  Voice  almoft  like  a  Bull, 
but  much  fhriller. 

The  Unicorn  Hog  is  fo  called  from  his  Head, 
being  like  a  Boar's  or  Hog's  Head,  found,  as  fome 
Authors  fay,  in  the  Dominions  of  the  Great  Cham 
of  Tartary.  This  Species  of  Unicorn  is  fomewhat 
lefs  than  the  Elephant  j  they  have  Hair  like  Oxen, 
C  Heads 
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Heads  like  Hogs,  Feet  like  Elephants,  a  (harp  and  but  like  the  Windings  of  Woodbine,  and  the  Co- 
thorny  Tongue,  and  a  Horn  in  the  midft  of  the  lour  not  perfectly  white,  but  fomewhat  obfcure. 
Forehead,  wherewith  they  deftroy  both  Man  and  Some  in  Poland  have  been  found  five  or  fix 
Bead.  Had  this  Horn  grown  out  of  its  Snout,  it  Feet  long,  being  very  {harp  and  fmooth :  Others 
would  have  been  a  Rhinoceros-,  but  as  it  does  not,  in  the  Rivers,  but  left  pure,  outwardly  blackiih, 
it  muft  be  taken  for  one  of  the  Kinds  of  Uni-  and  inwardly  of  a  pure  white }  a  third  and  fourth 
corns.  Sort  of  a  folid  hard  Subftancc,  fo  that  one  would, 

The  one-horn'd  Aft  is  the  Indian  Afs,  which  take  them  to  be  Stone;  and  many  other  Sorts  have 

equals  in  Bignefs  a  Horfe  ;  all  white  on  the  Body,  been  found  in  that  Country.    But  that  Jicfe,  or 

but  purple-headed  and  black-eyed,  having  one  Horn  any  of  the  others,  were  true  Unicorns  Horns,  none 

in  his  Forehead,  near  three  Feet  long,  whofc  up-  of  our  Authors  have  yet  made   appear  ;  and 

per  Part  is  red  or  black,  the  Middle  black,  and  if  all  the  Circumftances  be  confidered,  it  is  much 

the  nether  Part  white.  In  thefe  the  great  People  of  to  be  doubted  whether  any  of  them  were  the  right 

India  drink,  adorning  them  with  all  kind  of  pre-  or  not ;  forafinuch  as  the  Druggifts  or  Apothe- 

cious  things,  believing  that  thofc  who  drink  in  caries  were  never  known  to  have  or  fell  the  true, 

thefe  Horns  are  freed  from  any  fort  of  deadly  that  which  is  commonly  fold  being  from  five  to 

Poifon  o%  Infection.    This  Afs,  or  Unicorn,  ex-  eight  Foot  in  Length,  and  more,  very  ftnrp- 

ceeds  all  others  of  the  Kind,  both  in  Stature,  pointed,  running  taper  all  along,  and  twilled  or 

Body,   and  Swiftnefs  of  Foot.     They  are  fo  or  wreathed,  of  the  Colour  of  Ivory,  but  of  a 

ftrong  that  no  Horfe  can  ftand  before  them,  and  much  finer  Grain,  ajid  very  white  within.  Yet 

fight  with  their  fingle  Horn  like  Bulls.  this  Horn  is  not  produced  by  a  four  footed  Bead, 

The  true  Unicorn,  if  you  dare  believe  Ludcvicus  but  comes  from  a  Fiih  called  the  Sea  Unicom, 

Vertomanus,  who  fays  he  faw  two  of  them  at  and  is  brought  from  Davis's  Streights  near  the 

Mcccha  in  Arabia,  which  were  kept  within  the  Worth  Pajfage. 

Verge  of  Mahomet's  Sepulchre,  is  of  a  Wcafel  Authors  have  afcribed  almoft  incredible  Things 
Colour,  with  the  Head  like  that  of  a  Hart,  the  to  it,  the  chicfeft  of  which  are,  to  refill  all  Man- 
Neck  not  long,  and  the  Mane  growing  all  on  one  ner  of  Poifons,  and  to  cure  the  Plague,  with  all 
Side  j  the  Legs  flender  and  lean,  like  the  Legs  Sorts  of  malignant  Fevers,  the  Biting  of  Serpents, 
of  a  Hind ;  their  Hoofe  cloven  like  Goat's  Feet,  mad  Dogs,  &c .  It  is  chiefly  ufed  as  a  Cordial, 
and  the  hinder  Legs  all  hairy  and  fhaggy  on  the  for  which  Purpofe  a  Jelly  is  made  of  it,  together 
Outfide.  Of  all  the  other  five  the  wild  Indian  with  a  little  Cochineal  and  Saffron ;  and  the  Shav- 
Afe  comes  neareft  to  this  Defcription  ;  for  the  ings  are  boil'd  in  Broth,  £5"* .  after  the  Manner  of 
true  Unicorn  and  he  agree  in  thefe  four  things :  Shavings  of  Hart's  Horn. 

Firfi,  That  both  of  them  have  one  Horn  in  the  [The  only  one-horn'd  Land  Animal  in  the  World 

Middle  of  the  Forehead.    Secondly,  That  both  of  is  the  Rhinoceros,  which  therefore  is  the  true  Uni~ 

them  are  bred  in  India.    Thirdly,  In  that  they  are  corn,  however  varioufly  defcrib'd  by  People  who 

both  about  the  Bignefs  of  a  Horfe.  Fourthly,  In  their  cither  knew  nothing  of  it  but  by  Hearfay  ;  or  had  a 

Celerity  and  folitary  Life  in  the  Mountains.    But  Mind  to  tell  ftrange  Stories,  rather  than  Truth.  The 

herein  they  differ  ,  Fir/},  In  that  the  one  hsrnid  wild  Horn  of  this  Animal  is  what  the  Indians  ufe,  and 

Indian  Afs  iswhole-hcoied,  and  not  cloven,  as  the  have  fo  much  in  Eftecm,  taking  it  inwardly  in 

Uniccrn  is.    Secondly,  That  his  Colour  is  white  on  almoft  all  Difeafcs,  and  making  Cups  of  it  for  their 

the  Body,  and  purple  on  the  Head  ,  whereas  the  Kings  to  drink  out  of,  imagining  that  nothing 

Unicorn  isof a  Weafel-like Colour.    Thirdly, That  drank  out  of  them  can  be  poifonous.    It  is  ccr- 

his  Horns  are  purple,  black,  and  white ;  whereas  tainly  a  Sudorifick,  probably  from  the  Quantity  of 

the  Unicorn's  Horn  is  wreathed  in  Spires  and  of  volatile  Salt  it  contains,  and  is  commended  in  Epi- 

an  Ivory  Colour.    In  the  Year  1553,  a  great  lepfies,  &c.    The  Rhinoceros  is  found  in  Africa, 

Unicorn's  Horn  was  brought  to  the  King  of  France,  and  in  the  Ifleof  Java,  and  is  defcrib'd  by  Bontius, 

valued  at  twenty  thoufand  Pounds  Sterling.    That  under  the  Name  of  Abada  five  Rhinoceros  :  The 

which  was  prefented  to  King  Charles  the  Firft,  Horn  is  black  and  folid,  and  when  full  grown  is 

of  England,  is  fuppos'd  to  be  one  of  the  greateft  about  twenty  Inches  long,  and  fomething  of  the 

that  was  ever  feen  in  the  World  j  it  was  feven  Figure  of  a  Bull's  Horn. 

Feet  long,  weighed  thirteen  Pounds,  and  was  in  The  thing  called  Unicorn's  Horn  in  the  Shops, 

the  Shape  of  a  Wax  Candle,  but  wreathed  within  is  the  Tooth  of  the  Cetus  marinus,  Na,wal  Jietus. 

iticlt  in  Spires;  hollow  about  a  Foot  from  its  Root,  Mont,  Ex.  6.  Balxna  decimum  f ex  turn  genus  dicta 

growing  taper  by  little  and  little  towards  the  Point ;  Narwal Schones.  Jet.  28.    It  has  long  been  known 

of  a  pultfhtd  Smoothnefs,  and  the  Spires  not  deep,  to  belong  to  this  Ftfh,  and  lias  been  crroneouJly 

thought 
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thought  to  be  a  Horn  growing  out  of  its  Nofe, 
but  is  in  Reality  a  Tooth  of  prodigious  Length, 
growing  out  of  his  left  upper  Jaw :  It  is  like  Ivory 
but  more  folid  and  heavy,  and  its  Fibres  arc  fmaller. 
Its  Virtues  are  the  fame  with  thofe  of  Ivory,  Harts- 
horn Shavings,  &c. 

The  Pieces  of  this  fold  intheShops,  are  often  fic"K- 
*ious,  being  Piecesof  die  Bones  of  die  Sea-Horfe  and 
other  Animals,  turned  into  the  Shape  of  this.  The 
foflile  Unicorn's  Stone  is  the  Cornu  fojjtle.  Worm  5  4. 
C  bar  It  23  Cornu fojjile  vulgo  Msmceratcs  cornu  Boet. 
425.  Ekur  fofiile.  Cluf.  Exot.  168.  It  is  a  ftony  or 
earthy  Subftance  fomething  rcfembling  Bones,  hard 
on  the  Outfidc,  foftcr  within,  and  iticking  to  the 
Tongue.  It  is  dug  out  of  the  Earth,  and  has  the  fame 
Virtues  with  the  Terra  Ltrnnia,  and  otlier  fuch 
Earths.] 

3.  Of  the  Bezoar. 

Pomtt.  "pHE  Bezoar,  which  the  Indians  oils 
J.  Pozan,  is  an  Animal  that  produces 
in  its  Stomach,  a  Stone  that  is  called  by  that 
Name,  to  which  great  Virtues  are  attributed, 
"which  made  it  heretofore  highly  valued,  and 
fold  at  a  great  Rate,  as  the  right  and  oriental  Be- 
zoar is  at  thisDay.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  Trouble 
in  meeting  with  the  natural  Stone,  as  certain  Per- 
fons  have  found  out  the  Secret  of  counterfeiting  it ; 
befide  that  thefe  Animals  do  not  produce  any  con- 
fiderable  Quantities  j  and  fcveral  of  them  none  at  all. 
Mr.  Tavemier  fays  concerning  Be  1  our,  as  follows : 

«*  Btxoar  comes  from  a  Province  of  the  King- 
««  dom  of  Gtlconda  lying  on  the  North  Eaih  It 
««  is  found  in  the  Matter  that  is  in  the  Maw  of 
«'  the  Goats  that  browfe  on  a  Shrub,  die  Name 
44  of  which  I  have  forgot.  This  Plant  bean  little 
«  Buds,  about  which,  and  the  Ends  of  the  Branches 
"  which  the  Goats  eat,  the  Bezoar  forms  itfelf  in 
44  the  Stomach  of  thefe  Animals.  It  takes  its  Shape 
*  from  that  of  the  Buds  and  the  Ends  of  the 
44  Branches;  which  is  the  Rcafon  we  fee  it  of  fo 
«4  many  different  Figures.  ThePea&nts,  by  fccl- 
«« ing  of  the  Belly  of  the  Goat,  know  whether 
44  there  is  any  Btxoar  there,  and  fo  fell  it  accord- 
«*  ing  to  the  Quantity  that  is  therein.  They  rub 
**  their  two  Hands  under  the  Belly,  and  prefs  the 
*  "  Maw  or  Stomach  along  on  both  Sides,  fo  that 
'  *«  what  is  therein  muft  fall  into  the  Middle,  and 
«  they  can  then  perceive  exactly  by  feeling,  how 
44  much  Bezoar  there  is. 

**  The  Rarity  of  Bezoar  is  in  the  Size  ;  for  the 
44  fmall  Pieces  have  not  fo  much  Virtue  in  them 
**  as  the  large ;  but  in  this  there  is  oftentimes  a 
**  Cheat,  becaufe  there  are  People  who  powder  and 
<*  mix  the  foull  Pieces  of  Bezoar  with  a  certain 
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44  Pafre  compos'd  of  a  Gum,  and  fomething  elfe 
44  of  the  Colour  of  Bezoar,  and  form  it  up  with 
44  its  feveral  Coats  in  the  fame  Manner  as  we  fee 
"  the  natural  Bezoar ;  but  we  may  difcovcr  this 
«*  Fraud  chiefly  thefe  two  Ways  :  The  firlt  is,  to 
«'  weigh  the  Bezoar,  and  ftccp  it  fome  Time  in 
44  warm  Water ;  and  if  the  Water  docs  not  change 
44  it's  Colour,  or  the  Bezoar  lofe  its  Weight,  it  is 
44  true  and  natural.  The  other  Way  is  to  run  a 
H  fharp  Piece  of  red  hot  Iron  againft  the  Bezoar  \ 
44  if  the  Iron  enter,  and  it  fry,  it  is  a  Sign  of  its 
44  Mixture,  and  that  it  is  not  natural.  The  larger 
"  the  Bezoar  is,  die  dearer  it  is,  and  it  rifes  in 
"  proportion  as  a  Diamond  :  For  if  five  or  fix 
"  Bezoar  Stones  weigh  one  Ounce,  that  Ounce 
44  will  be  worth  from  fifteen  to  eighteen  or  twenty 
"  Livres ;  but  if  it  be  one  Stone  of  Xn  Ounce 
*'  we  ight,  it  will  fell  for  a  hundred  Livres.  I  have 
•«  fold  one  of  four  Ounces  and  a  Quarter  for  two 
44  thoufand  Livres. 

"  There  are  alfo  a  great  many  Bezoar  Stones 
"  taken  from  Cows,  both  in  the  Eaft  and  Weftern 
44  Countries,  and  they  arc  fo  large  as  to  weigh  fe- 
44  ventecn  or  eighteen  Ounces ;  of  which  Sort  I 
44  have  feen  one  that  was  prefented  to  the  Great 
44  Duke  of  Tufcany  ;  but  they  have  nothing  near 
u  the  good  Qualities  of  the  true  Beztar ;  Ax  Grains 
*'  of  which  wfll  do  more  than  thirty  of  this.  As 
**  to  the  Bezoar  that  is  found  in  Apes,  it  is  fo 
44  ftrong,  that  two  Grains  will  perform  more  than 
44  fix  of  that  of  the  Goat ;  but  it  is  very  fcarce  : 
*4  it  is  found  particularly  in  the  Apes  to  be  met 
44  with  in  the  Ifle  of  Madagafcar.  This  Sort  of 
<4  Btzoar  is  round,  whereas  the  other  is  of  various 
44  Forms,  according  as  it  is  fhaped  from  the  Buds 
44  and  Ends  of  the  Brandies  which  the  Goats  eat. 
44  As  thefe  Stones  which  arc  had  from  the  Ape 
44  arc  a  great  deal  fcarcer  than  the  other,  fo  are  they 
"  abundantly  dearer,  and  more  fought  after ;  and 
4t  when  one  is  found  of  the  Size  of  a  Nut,  it  is 
41  fold  fometimes  for  an  Hundred  Crowns.  The 
44  Portugueft,  above  all  other  Nations,  make  great 
44  ufe  of  Bezoar^  becaufe  they  are  always  upon 
44  their  Guard,  or  watching  one  another  for  fear 
44  of  Poifon." 

To  this  I  fhall  add  what  Mr.  Du  Renou  has  ob- 
ferved  of  the  Bezoar  ;  who  fays,  pag.  451.  44  It 
44  is  a  very  active  Animal,  that  fkips  from  Rock 
44  to  Rock,  at  his  Eafe,  and  is  very  fierce ;  fo 
44  that  when  he  is  clofcly  purfucd,  he  fomedmes 
44  kills  the  Indian  Hunters.  The  Hoof  or  Claws 
44  of  his  Feet  are  divided  neither  more  nor  le& 
44  than  the  Goats  ;  the  Legs  are  pretty  thick  ;  the 
44  Tail  (hort,  and  tum'd  up ;  the  Body  hairy  as 
44  that  of  the  He-Goat,  but  (horter,  and  of  an 
<«  aih  Colour,  inclining  to  red,  or  rather  of  the 
C  a  44  Colour 
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*  Colour  of  a  Hind's  Belly  •,  the  Head  is  fhaped 
**  like  the  Goat,  and  armed  with  two  black  Horns 

hollow  in  the  lower  Part,  and  turn'd  back- 
<(  wards,  and  as  it  were  lying  down  upon  the 
•«  Back,  with  which  they  make  an  obtufc  Angle 
*c  in  joining  "  And  this  Account  I  can  affirm  to 
be  Truth,  having  feen  two  at  the  Marihal  Vitrys 
Caftle.  Betides  what  yet  further  confirms  what 
the  Sieur  Reneu  has  faid  of  it  b,  that  I  have  by  me 
the  four  Feet,  a  Horn,  and  the  Coat  of  the  Stone 
of  this  Animal,  which  agree  exactly  with  the  Re- 
lation made  by  the  Sieur  Du  Rencu.  As  to  the 
Coat  of  the  Stone  it  is  one  of  the  greateft  Curiofi- 
ties  that  has  been  feen  a  long  Time  in  France, 
by  the  Account  of  the  moft  intelligent  People. 

It  is  marked  in  the  Plate  A  :  it  is  of  the  Size 
of  a  Goofc  Egg,  fupplied  on  the  Outfide  with  a 
rough  fhort  Hair,  of  a  dun  Colour,  and  being 
cut  afunder  appears  to  enclofe  a  Shell,  mark'd  in  B, 
that  is  thin  and  brown,  which  makes  a  Covering 
for  another  Shell,  that  is  white,  and  is  marked  C, 
where  this  Stone  is  contained,  to  which  they 
give  the  Name  of  Brz:ar.  This  is  contrary  to  what 
all  Authors  have  wrote  of  it ;  and  I  fhould  not 
have  had  the  Confidence  to  have  advanced  it,  if 
I  had  not  had  the  Original  in  my  Hands  ;  which 
makes  it  plain,  that  there  can  never  be  more 
than  one  Bezoar  Stone  at  a  time  in  the  Belly  of 
this  Animal,  becaufe  of  the  Bignefs.  And  it  is 
likely  the  great  Number  of  thefe  Animals  that 
have  no  Bezoar  at  all  in  them,  occafions  their  Scar- 
city and  Dearnefs. 

If  you  would  have  the  fineft  and  beft  Oriental 
Bezoar,  you  mud  chufe  that  which  is  mining,  of 
a  pleafant  Scent,  tending  to  that  of  Ambergreafe, 
fmooth  to  Touch,  and  which  rubb'd  on  Paper  done 
with  Cc ruffe,  makes  it  become  yellow.  The  lefs 
it  is  broken  to  Pieces,  and  full  of  Bits  irregularly 
lhap'd,  the  better  ;  and  take  care  that  the  falfe  be 
not  mix'd  with  the  true,  efpeciallv  when  'tis  bought 
in  large  Quantities  ;  the  more  mining,  large,  in- 
tire,  and  round  it  be,  the  more  it  is  valued.  But 
as  to  the  particular  Figure  or  Colour,  they  are  of 
no  Confequence  for  its  phyfical  Ufe  ;  it  is  all  one 
whether  it  be  long,  round,  crooked,  or  twiftcd, 
fmooth,  rough,  white,  yellow,  or  grey  j  but  the 
Colour  that  is  ufually  to  be  met  with,  is  the  Olive 
Colour. 

Bezoar  is  a  Prefervative  from  peftilcntial  Air, 
and  a  Remedy  for  the  Small-Pox,  Mcafles,  or 
other  contagious  Difeafes.    It  is  reckoned  alfo  pro- 

5;r  againft  Vertigo's,  Epilcpfies,  Palpitation  of  the 
cart,  Jaundice,  Cholick,  Dyfentery,  Gravel,  to 
procure  Labour-Pains,  and  againft  Poifons.  Dofe 
fiom  four  Grains  to  twelve.    The  Jru/s  call  this 
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Stone  Bell-Zaard,  which  fignifies  the  Mafter,  or 
Overcomer  of  Poifon. 

Of  Occidental  Bezoar. 

The  occidental  Bezoar  differs  from  the  oriental, 
in  that  it  is  ufually  much  larger,  being  found  fome- 
times  of  the  Size  of  a  fmall  Hen's  Egg.  It  is  like- 
wife  of  diverfe  Colours,  but  moft  commonly  of  a 
light  Grey.  It  is  made  up  of  fevcral  Lamina,  or 
Crufts,  laid  one  over  another  like  the  former,  but 
much  thicker,  and  being  broke,  appears  as  if  it 
had  been  fublimed,  in  that  one  fees  in  it  a  great 
many  little  Needles  {hooting  like  thofe  in  Salt  of 
Lead :  the  Outfide  is  foft,  and  very  fmooth,  of  a 
reddifh  grey  Colour. 

Thefe  Bezoar s  are  brought  from  Peru,  where 
fome  of  the  Bezoar  Animals  are  found.  But  as 
they  are  but  rarely  met  with  in  the  Belly  of  thefe 
Animals  there,  that  makes  it  that  very  few  are 
brought  into  France.  It  has  alfo  a  veryfwect  Smell, 
much  ftrongcr  than  the  Oriental  Bezoar.  And  be- 
caufe this  Bezoar  is  very  fcarcc,  the  Dutch  and 
other  Nations  counterfeit  it  with  a  grey  Pafte, 
which  they  form  into  round  Balls  of  what  Size  they 
pleafc.  And  I  have  feen  one  of  the  Bignefs  of  a 
Tennis-Bail,  that  was  in  the  middle  of  a  Cup,  fo 
fix'd  that  it  could  not  be  mov'd,  to  the  end  that 
it  might  be  infus'd  in  the  Liquor  put  in  the  Cup, 
in  order  to  give  a  Flavour  to  it  before  they  drank  it. 

There  are  alfo  fome  others  Things  in  the  Shops, 
called  fometimes  Bezoars  \  as  the  Heart  and  Liver 
of  the  Viper,  lie.  are  called  Bezoar  Animal.  The 
Juniper-Berries,  Bezoar  Vegetable,  and  the  Ve- 
nice Treacle,  Mithridates,  CSV.  Bezoar  Compound: 
The  fcveral  Stones  alfo  found  in  the  Stomachs  of 
Hogs,  Oxen,  &c.  are  called  by  fome  Bezsar,  but 
it  would  be  better  to  confine  the  Word  to  the  Ori- 
ental and  Occidental  Stones  here  defcribed,  and 
to  call  the  others  by  the  Names  that  more  properly 
belong  to  them. 

Bezoar  is  a  Stone  taken  out  of  the 
Belly  of  certain  Animals  in  the  Ea/l-In-  Lemtij. 
dies,  of  which  there  are  feveral  Sorts. 
I  (hall  here  mention  four  that  are  of  Ufe  in  Phy- 
fick.  The  firft  Kind,  or  that  moft  commonly  us'd, 
is  called,  Lapis  Bezoar  Orientalis,  or  the  Oriental 
Bezoar.  It  is  found  in  Balls  of  different  Sizes  and 
Shapes  ;  for  fome  are  as  big  as  a  Wallnut,  others 
as  a  Nutmeg,  other  as  a  Hazel-Nut,  and  fome  as 
a  large  Pea:  Some  are  round,  others  oval,  flat,  or 
bunch'd.  The  Superficies  of  all  of  them  are  fmooth, 
polifh'd,  fhining,  of  an  olive  or  grey  Colour.  Their 
Subftance,  when  broke,  divides  like  Lamina,  or 
Scales,  that  are  form'd  fuccefiivcly  by  different  Ac- 
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ceffions  of  faline  Humours,  which  petrify  in  the  fought  after  by  the  Indians  with  a  great  deal  of  In- 

Belly  of  the  Animals,  after  the  fame  manner  as  duftry. 

Stones  are.  form'd  in  the  Channels  of  a  Current  of  They  ufe  it  as  a  great  Prefervative  againft  Poifoi. 

the  Waters,  which  continually  leave  behind  them  and  reckon  it  very  proper  to  cure  a  Malady  they 

certain  Salts,  which  coagulate  and  form  themfelves  call  Mordoxi,  which  comes  from  an  irritated  Bile, 

into  a  hard  Cruft  or  Stone.    This  Baoar  is  pro-  which  caufes  thofe  that  are  feiz'd  with  it  to  be 

tJac'd  in  the  Belly  of  a  wild  Goat  in  the  Eajl-  worfc  than  them  that  have  the  Plague.    It  is  like- 

Indies,  which  they  call  in  Latin  Capricerva,  be-  wife  us'd  for  the  Small-pox,  epidemical  Fevers, 

caufe  they  partake  of  the  Deer  and  the  Goat.  The  in  hyfterical  Cafes,  and  for  the  Stoppage  of  the 

Inhabitants otherwife  call  them  Bexjar,  from  whence  Courfes.    It  is  pretended  to  excel  Orttntal Bexiar. 

the  Name  of  Bexoar  arifes.  When  they  ufe  it,  they  let  it  ftand  infofing  fome 


This  Animal  is  very  nimble,  fo  that  he  will  fltip 
from  Rock  to  Rock ;  and  is  dangerous  to  die 
Hunter  ;  for  he  will  defend  himfclf,  and  fometimes 
kills  the  Indians  that  purfue  him.  The  Head  re- 
fcmbles  that  of  the  He-goat.  The  Horns  are  very 
black,  and  are  bending  almoft  to  his  Back.  The 
Body  is  cover'd  with  an  A(h-colour'd  Hair,  inclin- 
ing to  red,  much  (hotter  than  that  of  the  Goat, 
and  neareft  to  the  Deer's.  The  Tail  is  fbort,  and 
turns  up  again.  The  Legs  are  pretty  thick,  and 
the  Feet  are  cleft  like  thofe  of  the  Goat.  Chufe 
your  Oriental  Baoar  in  one  whole  Stone,  that  is 


Time  in  Wine  and  Water,  that  it  may  impart  its 
Virtue ;  then  they  drink  the Infufion  before  Meals  : 
It  has  a  litde  Bitternefs,  which  is  not  unpleafant. 
There  are  thofe  who  have  thefe  Stones  hung  in 
litde  gilt  Chains,  to  put  into  any  Liquor  for  the  !ntu- 
iion.    They  keep  them  in  little  golden  Boxes 

The  fourth  Sort  of  Bexoar  is  call'd  Bexoar  Simi*, 
or  the  Bexoar  from  the  Apt.  It  is  a  Stone  as  big 
as  a  Hazel-Nut,  round  or  oval,  and  blackifh.  They 
fay  it  is  taken  from  a  kind  of  Ape  that  is  found 
particularly  in  a  certain  Bland  of  America.  This  Stone 
isveryfearce  and  dear.    It  is  efteem'd  more  fu- 


fmooth,  mining,  and  of  a  pleafant  Smell,  inclin-   dorifick  and  proper  in  malignant  and  peftilential 
ing  to  Ambtrgreaft.    They  divide  into  Lamina,    Cafes,  than  ail  the  other  Bexoart.  The  Dofe  is  from 
or  Flakes,  when  broken  j  of  a  grey  or  olive  Co-   two  Grains  to  fix.  The  Signification  of  the  Word  Bt- 
The  largeft  are  the  moft  valued  by  the  Cu-   xoar,  according  to  fome,  is  a  Counter  Poifon :  Accord- 
ing to  others,  the  Overcomer,  orMafter  of  Poifons. 

[The  Creature  which  affords  us  the  true  Oriental 
Bexoar  is  the  Qaxtlla  Indua,  cornibut  reel  is,  longif- 
J  mis,  nigrisy  prope  caput  tantum  aanulatis.  Rait 
Synopf.  Animal.  79.  Caper  five  Hircus  Bexsarticus. 
Aldr.  de  <2>uad.  biful.  755.  Capra  five  Hircus  Be- 
xoart  'uuSy  vel  potius  Paxabarticus.  Jonf.  de  ^itad. 
56.  It  is  an  Animal  of  Perfia  and  the  Eajl  Indies  * 
and  is  call'd  by  the  Perfiaru,  Pa/er.  The  Bexoar 
Stone  is  found  in  its  Stomach.  The  true  Oriental 
Bexoar  is  of  different  Colours,  but  commonly  of 
a  brownifh  olive  Colour.  It  has  as  a  Nuclei*  al- 
ways fome  heterogeneous  Subftance,  round  which 
it  has  gradually  form'd  itfelf  in  Strata,  like  die 
human  Calculus.  The  Perfume  of  thefe  Stones  is 
adventitious,  for  they  have  naturally  no  Smell. 

Many  have  judg'd  the  Bexoar  we  ufe  generally 
fictitious  ;  and  douotleli  the  great  Price  has  encou- 
raged many  to  counterfeit  it,  and  Counterfeits  are 
often  fold  inftead  of  it ,  but  the  common  Rcafon 
forjudging  it  fictitious,  which  is,  that  but  one  Stone 
is  produced  by  one  Animal,  and  therefore  we 
coulJ  not  be  furnifh'd  with  the  Quantities  we  have, 
genuine,  is  a  very  weak  one  ;  for  as  there  have  been 
found  by  CamiUus,  in  one  emaciated  Stag  fixty 
Stones,  why  fhould  we  tye  ourfclvcs  to  the  be- 


lour. 

rious,  but  it  is  of  little  Moment  in  Phyfickof  what 
Size  they  are.  It  contains  in  it  fome  fmall  Matter 
of  volatile  Salt,  that  is  fulphurous  and  oily.  It  is 
efteem'd  as  a  great  Cordial,  proper  to  promote 
Sweat,  and  drive  away  malignant  Humours.  The 
Dofe  is  from  four  Grains  to  ten  or  a  dozen  in  any 
Cordial,  or  other  proper  Liquor. 

The  fecond  Bexoar  is  call'd  Lapis  Bexoar  Occi- 
dentalism or  Occidental  Bexoar,  It  is  a  Stone  ufu- 
ally  larger  than  the  Oriental,  but  is  not  fo  fmooth 
and  fhining,  of  an  alh  or  whitifh  Colour.  They 
feparate  likewife  into  Lamina;  but  a  great  deal 
thicker  than  the  Oriental  Bexoar,  interfperfed  with 
a  great  many  fmull  Points  on  the  Infidc.  This  has 
die  fame  Virtues  with  the  other,  but  mucii  weaker, 
being  given  to  half  a  Dram. 

The  third  Sort  is  call'd,  Bexoar  Poniy  five  La- 
pis Porcinus,  or  the  Hog  Stone.  It  is  almoft  of 
the  Bignefs  of  a  Filbert,  differently  fhap'd,  and 
ufually  of  a  whitifh  Colour,  inclining  fomething 
to  a  greenifh,  but  now  and  then  of  other  Colours. 
The  Outfide  is  fmooth.  They  find  this  Stone  in 
the  Gall  of  certain  Swine  in  India,  in  the  Moluc- 
r/r,  and  feveral  other  Parts.  The  Indians  call 
them,  in  their  Language,  Mafiica  de  folio;  the 
Portuguefe,  Pedro  deVaffars  or  Piedra  de  Puerco  ; 


and  die  'Dutch,  Pedro  de  Porco.  It  is  very  fcarce,  lief  that  this  Species  of  Animal,  which  is  more  fub- 
and  much  valued,  fo  that  they  fell  it  in  Holland  je&  to  breed  them  than  any  other  in  the  W orld, 
for  four  hundred  Livres,  and  more.    This  Stone  is  fhould  produce  but  one  in  each  Individual?  Our 

Author 
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Author's  Account  of  hb  particular  Stone  is  not  at  all 
to  be  regarded,  for  the  very  Stone  he  defcribes  here, 
has  been  fmcc  examined  by  Men  of  greater  Penetra- 
tion, and  found  to  be  no  other  than  a  Fruit  of  the  Pal- 
ma  Cuciefcra  I.  B.  Nux  Indica  miner  Cordis  in  which 
eitherour  Author,  or  fome  Body  he  had  fuffered  to  im- 
pofeon  him,  had  very  artfully  inclofed  a  Bezoar  Stone. 

The  Occidental  Bezoar  y  is  produced  by  the  Ma- 
xima jeuCervus.Hem,'p.\.Cagmcu-EteMare.  235. 
Caguacuapara  ejufdem,  five  mas  tt  faemina.  Rati 
Syn  An.  go.  The  Creature  is  found  in  Mexico  and 
Peruy  the  Stone  is  of  a  loofer  Texture,  and  more 
brittle  than  the  Oriental  Bezoar,  and  not  fo  fmooth 
on  theOutfide,  containing  like  it  a  heterogeneous 
Nucleus  within.  It  has  the  Virtues  of  the  other, 
but  in  a  fmaller  Degree. 

The  German  Bezoar,  or  Mgragopilas,  Mont. 
Ex.  5.  is  found  in  the  Stomach  of  the  Dercat  five 
Rupuapra.  Aid.  725.  Rxpicapra>Raii  Syn.  Animal. 
78.  This  Stone  is  lighter  than  the  others,  and  has 
for  its  Nucleus  the  Fibres,  bfc.  of  Herbs  undigdled 
by  the  Stomach  of  the  Animal,  on  which  arc  ufu- 
ally  two  Strata  of  a  coriaceous  Subftancc. 

The  Pedro  de  Porco  is  found  in  the  Gall  Blad- 
der of  the  Porcupine.  Hyftrix.  R.  S.  An.  206.  Jen/. 
£>uad.  in.  It  is  light  and  rough.  The  Bezoar 
Mineral  b  the  Terra  Sicula  Bezoardieum  Minerale. 
Mont  Exot.  14.  Lapis  Bezoar  fojftlis.  De  Laet.  1 1 4. 
It  is  found  in  Sicily  and  other  Places.  There  is  alfo 
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that  he  gelds  himfelf  when  he  is  purfued,  as  know- 
ing that  he  is  to  be  taken  for  his  Tcfticles.  This 
has  been  imagined,  only  becaufe  the  People  who 
put  it  into  Bladders,  cut  them  out  in  that  Shape. 
Others  would  have  it  that  the  Mufk  is  bruifed  Blood, 
which  is  produced  over  all  the  Body  of  this  Ani- 
mal, by  beating  it  with  Clubs;  and  that  they  after- 
wards wrap  it  up  in  Pieces  of  the  Skin,  which  they 
cut  and  few  into  the  Faihion  of  Tefticles.  But 
fince  bom  thefe  Originals  of  Mufk  feem  very  odd, 

I  think  it  beft  to  relate  what  Mr.  Tavernitr  has 
written  in  his  fecond  Volume,  Page  316.  that  the 
Reader  may  incline  to  which  Opinion  he  likes  beft. 

M  The  beft  Sort  and  greateft  Quantity  of  Mufk 

II  comes  from  the  Kingdom  of  Boutan,  from  whence 
"  they  carry  it  to  Patna,  a  principal  City  of  Bm- 
"  galy  to  traffick  with  the  People  of  that  Country. 
"  All  the  Mufk  tflat  is  fold  in  Per/so  comes  from 
"  thence  ;  and  the  Merchants  who  trade  in  Mufk, 
«  had  rather  that  you  fhould  give  them  yellow 
"  Amber  or  Coral  for  it,  than  Gold  or  Silver,  bc- 
"  caufc  thofe  arc  the  two  Things  of  greateft  Eftcem 
**  amongft  them. 

w  After  they  have  flain  this  Creature,  they  cut 
"  the  Bag  which  is  under  the  Belly,  about  the  Big- 
"  nefs  of  an  Egg,  and  lies  nearer  to  the  genital 
•«  Parts  than  the  Navel ;  then  they  take  the  Muik 
4<  out  of  the  Bladder,  which  at  that  Time  is  like 
"  clotted  Blood.  When  the  Country  People  would 


achymical  Preparation  of  Antimony  of  this  Name.  **  adulterate  it,  they  put  the  Liver  and  Bli  od  <  hopped 
And  it  may  be  added  to  thefe  different  Bezears,  that  "  together  inftead  of  fome  of  the  Mufk  they  take 
the  Stone  of  the  human  Bladder  is  called  byfome,  *  \ 


Bezoar  Micrtcofmi.-] 

4.  Of  the  Mufk  Animal. 

Pcmet 


THE  Mufk  Animal  comes  very  near  to 
the  Figure  and  Colour  of  a  Hind, 
only  it  has  a  longer  Body,  according  to  the  Skin 
which  I  have  feen  in  the  Poflcffion  of  the  Sieur 
Nicholas  Rondeau  at  Roan.  There  are  a  great 
many  of  thefe  Animals  in  the  Kingdoms  of  Ton- 
quin  and  lioutany  and  in  divers  Parts  of  Afta. 

That  which  we  call  Muik  is  a  corrupted  Blood, 
which  is  collected  under  the  Belly  of  this  Animal, 
after  the  Manner  of  an  Impofthumc ;  when  it  is  ripe, 


out.  This  Mixture  produce*  in  the  Bladders,  in 
"  two  or  three  Years  Time,  certain  little  Animals 
M  which  eat  up  the  good  Mufk ;  fo  that  you  fhall 
«  find  a  great  deal  of  Damage  when  you  come  to 
"  open  them.  Others,  when  they  have  opened 
"  the  Bladder,  and  taken  out  as  much  Mufk  as  they 
*'  can,  fo  as  not  to  be  perceived,  put  in  fmall  Bits 
"  of  Lead  to  render  it  more  weighty.  Mer- 
*«  chants  who  buy  and  tranfport  it  into  other  Coun- 
**  tries  are  more  eafy  under  this  Deceit  tlian  the 
"  other,  becaufe  thofe  little  Animals  do  not  en- 
**  gender  in  it ;  but  their  Deceit  is  ftill  more  dif- 
"  hcult  to  be  discovered  when  they  make  little  Pur- 
*'  fes  of  the  Skin  of  the  Belly  of  the  Animal,  and 
few  them  up  fo  neatly  with  Threads  of  the  fame 


the  Beaft,  by  Inftindl,  got*  to  nib  himfelf  againft    "  Skin,  that  they  may  feem  to  be  the  real  Bladders, 


a  Tree  to  break  it.  And  this  corrupted  Blood,  be- 
ing dried  in  tlie  Si  n,  acquires  a  ftrong  Smell  that 
is  vcrydtfagreeabl  which  it  ought  to  retain  when 
it  ii  pure,  and  Lis  not  come  thro'  the  Hands  of 
the  Jews  in  Holland  anu  other  Places,  or  of  other 
Pcrfons,  whofophiflicate  it  with  Earth,  dried  Blood, 
and  other  Contrivances  ' 

They  arc  much  ;ibufcd  who  are  made  to  believe 
d»'.  the  Mufk  ii  die  Follicles  of  the  Animal ;  and 


"  and  fill  thefe  Purfes  with  that  which  they  have 
*{  taken  out  of  the  real  Bladders,  together  with 
"  die  fraudulent  Mixture  they  add  to  it,  which 
**  is  a  Deceit  the  Merchants  can  have  no  Know- 
"  ledge  of.  If  they  tie  up  the  Bladder  as  foon  as 
«'  they  have  cut  it  off,  without  giving  Air  and 
"  Time  for  the  Perfume  to  lofe  a  little  of  its  Force 
"  by  Evaporation,  which  it  generally  does  whilft 
«'  they  draw  out  tlut  which  they  take  from  it ; 

*«  when 
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41  when  any  one  puts  the  Bladder  to  his  Nofe, 
**  Blood  will  burft  forth  immediately  by  the  Force 
*'  of  the  Perfume,  which  ought  of  Neccflity  to  be 
*{  tempered,  to  render  it  agreeable,  without  hurt- 


'*  ing  the  Brain.  The  Perfume  of  this  Animal, 
«'  which 


I  brought  to  Parity  was  fo  ftrong,  that  it 
w^is  impoffible  to  endure  it  in  the  Lodging  ;  it 
M  gave  all  the  Pev>ple  the  Head-ach,  fo  that  it  was 
•«  removed  into  the  Out-Houfe,  where  fome  of 
•*  my  Servants  cut  the  Bladder ;  which  however 
*'  did  not  hinder  the  Skin  from  alw  ys  retaining 
*'  fome  of  the  Perfume.  They  do  not  begin  to 
**  find  this  Animal  till  about  the  56th  Degree ; 
"  but  in  the  60th  there  is  great  Number,  the 
"  Country  being  full  of  Forefts.  In  the  Months 
*'  of  February  and  March^  indeed,  when  thefe 
'*  Creatures  have  endured  much  Hunger  in  the 
"  Climate  where  they  arc,  by  reafon  of  the  Snows 
u  that  fall  in  great  Quantities,  fo  as  to  be  ten  or 
**  twelve  Feet  deep,  they  come  from  the  North, 
*(  Southward  to  the  44th  or  45th  Degree,  to  eat 
"  the  Blades  of  the  green  Rice  ;  and  it  is  at  that 
Time  the  Country  People  lay  Nets  for  them 
"  in  their  Pafiage,  and  kill  them  with  their  Staves 
**  and  Arrows.  Some  People  have  affirmed  to 
"  me  that  they  are  fo  lean  and  feeble,  thro'  Hun- 
"  ger,  at  that  Time,  that  they  fuffer  themfelvcc  to 
"  be  run  down.  There  mult  be  a  prodigious 
"  Quantity  of  thefe  Creatures,  fince  each  has  but 
"  one  Bladder ;  and  the  largeft  commonly  being  no 
«  bigger  than  a  Hen's  Egg,  which  cannot  furnilh 
"  above  half  an  Ounce  of  Mulk ;  and  fometimcs 
««  there  muft  be  three  or  four  Bladders  to  make 
one  Ounce. 

**  The  King  of  Bouteny  fearing  left  the  Tricks 
"  which  are  played  with  the  Mulk  mould  fpoil 
"  the  Trade  for  it  (fince  it  can  be  had  from 
"  Tunquin  and  Cochin  China ,  tho'  it  is  dearer  there 
"  bccaufc  it  is  not  taken  in  fuch  large  Quantities  ) 
«{  has  fome  time  fince  commanded  that  none  of  the 
"  Bladders  fliould  be  fewed,  but  all  brought  open 
'*  to  Boutany  which  is  the  Place  of  his  Refidence, 
M  there  to  be  infpc&ed,  and  fealed  with  his  Seal. 
"  All  thofc  which  I  bought  were  of  this  Kind. 
"  But  notwithstanding  all  the  King's  Precautions, 
"  the  People  liave  a  cunning  way  to  open  them, 
"  and  put  in  their  fmall  Bits  of  Lead  (as  1  have 
*'  faid)  which  the  Merchants  endure  the  more 
'«  patiently,  becaufe  it  does  not  fpoil  the  Mulk, 
M  but  only  deceives  them  in  the  Weight." 

Mulk  is  to  be  chofen  in  very  dry  Bladders,  the 
Skin  that  covers  it  very  thin,  and  with  but  little 
Hair  upon  it,  becaufe  there  are  fome  Bladders 
where  there  is  more  of  the  Skin  and  Hair  than 
the  real  Commodity.  Let  it  be  of  a  brown  Co- 
lour, which  is  the  Mark  of  the  right  Tunquin 
Bladder,  which  is  much  more  eftccmcd,  and  better 


than  that  of*  Bengel,  which  is  covered  with  Skins 
that  have  white  Hair  upon  them.  When  the 
Mulk  is  fcparated  from  its  Cover,  that  fliould  be 
made  Choice  of,  which  is  of  a  dark  Colour ;  of 
a  ftrong  and  unfupportable  Smell ;  of  a  bitter 
Tafte,  and  has  as  few  hard  and  black  Clots  in  it 
as  is  poffible  ,  and  being  put  upon  the  Fire,  will 
burn  and  be  confumed.  Yet  this  laft  Mark  is  not 
of  general  Ufe,  but  ferves  only  to  difcover  that 
which  is  mixed  with  Earth ;  for  the  Fire  will 
not  manifeft  the  Falfity  of  that  which  is  counter-' 
fcited  with  Blood.  Others  will  have  it,  that  the 
right  Muflc  ought  to  have  an  Oilinefs  when  prefled 
with  the  Fingers.  But  as  this  is  a  Commodity 
very  difficult  to  be  known,  and  the  moft  cunning 
are  often  deceived  in  it,  it  has  given  Occafion 
to  many  Pcrfons  to  mix  it,  and  therefore  one 
ought  not  to  ftrive  for  a  good  Pennyworth,  but 
to  buy  it  of  honeft  Merchants,  and  rejeft  all  the 
Sorts  of  Mulk  which  Hawkers  carry  about  to  fell, 
both  in  and  out  of  the  Bladders,  it  being  nothing 
but  Dirt  a  little  fcented  ;  to  cover  their  Roguery. 
They  pretend  to  fell  it  cheap,  becaufe  they  brought 
it  out  of  the  Country  themfclves,  or  that  they 
have  ftole  the  Cuftoms,  which  are  indeed  very  high 
upon  it ;  or  that  they  are  Mariners,  and  the  Cap- 
tain lias  given  it  to  them  for  their  Wages ;  and 
by  that  Means  put  off  their  falfc  Drugs,  felling 
more  for  twenty  Pence  than  an  honeft  Merchant 
can  afford  for  twenty  Livres,  and  getting  enough  by 
it  at  their  cheap  Price  too.  As  for  that  which 
is  mixed  with  Earth,  it  is  eafy  to  know  it ;  becaufe 
if  a  little  be  put  upon  lighted  Charcoal,  if  there 
is  any  Earth  it  will  remain ;  but,  on  the  contrary, 
if  it  be  mixed  with  the  Blood  and  Liver  of  the 
Beaft,  there  will  remain  only  a  little  whitilh  or 
grey  Duft;  this  however  is  to  be  rejected,  as  ought 
alfo  that  which  is  of  a  plcafant  Smell,  becaufe  it 
does  nor  get  that  agreeable  Scent,  but  by  the  Ad- 
dition of  fome  Drugs  that  open  the  Parts  of  it. 

The  Ufe  of  Mulk  is  not  very  frequent  in  Phy- 
fick,  becaufe  it  is  very  improper  for  Women ;  but 
it  is  much  ufed  by  the  Perfumers  ;  and  if  the  De- 
mand for  it  be  not  fo  great  as  formerly,  it  is  be- 
caufe Perfumes  arc  not  fo  much  in  Ufe  as  they 
have  been  heretofore. 

Mofchui,  or  Mujky  is  a  Kind  of  bilious 
Blood,  fermented,  coagulated,  and  almoft  Ltmtry. 
corrupted,  which  is  taken  from  a  thick 
Bladder,  or  Pouch,  as  big  as  a  Hen's  Egg,  which 
is  found  under  die  Belly  towards  the  genital  Part* 
of  a  wild  four-footed  Animal,  called  Majchu^ 
Afofchiut,  Dtrcas  Mtfchi,  Capriilus  Mofchii,  and 
Gaztlla  Indica.  They  fay  it  is  of  the  Shape  and, 
Colour  of  a  Hind  ;  is  produced  in  the  Kingdoms 
of  Boutarty  Tunquin,  and  feveral  other  Parts  of 
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Afia.  It  frequents  the  Woods  and  Forefls  where  a  bitter  Tafte.  It  is  almoft  all  Sulphur,  or  Oil, 
they  hunt  it ;  and  when  they  have  killed  it,  they  and  volatile  Salt.  It  has  very  little  Earth  in  it. 
cut  out  the  Bladder,  or  Cod,  which  is  under  the  The  Scent  is  naufeous  and  difagreeable  when  you 
Belly  ;  then  they  feparate  the  coagaiated  Blood,  fmell  to  a  great  deal  of  it  at  a  Time,  but  fweet 
which  they  dry  in  the  Sun,  and  reduce  to  a  Kind  and  pleafant  when  fome  few  Grains  are  mixt  with 
of  light  Subftance,  almoft  powdcr'd,  of  a  dark  a  Quantity  of  other  Ingredients.  The  Reafon  of 
reddifh  Colour.  This  acquires  a  ftrong  difagree-  the  Difference  is  this;  when  it  is  in  a  larger 
able  Smell.  They  then  wrap  it  up  in  Bladders  for  Quantity,  the  Parts  evaporate  fo  much,  that  they 
Tranfportation.    And  this  is  the  Mufk  we  ufe.        opprcfi  and  tire  the  olfa£bry  Nerve  ;  whereas, 

There  are  a  prodigious  Number  of  Animals  on  the  contrary,  when  there  are  but  a  few  vola- 
that  yield  Mufk,  chiefly  in  the  Kingdom  of  Beutan.  tile  Particles,  they  only  affedt  it  with  an  agreeable 
They  catch  them  ufually  at  Spring-Time,  or  in  Titillation.  Muflc  has  been  ufed  much  more 
the  Beginning  of  Summer  :  For  after  they  have  amongft  the  Perfumers  and  Confectioners,  than  it 
been  almoft  ftarved,  during  the  Winter,  becaufe  is  at  prefent.  People  are  afraid  of  it  now,  be* 
of  the  Snows  that  fall  in  thofe  Countries,  ten  or  caufc  it  raifes  the  Vapours,  cfpecially  in  Women, 
twelve  Feet- deep,  they  come  to  feek  for  Food  ;  It  fortifies  the  Heart  and  Brain,  refrefhes  the 
their  Blood  being  then  in  a  great  Heat,  and  vio-  decayed  Spirits  ,  it  refills  Foifon,  difcufles  and  ra- 
Icnt  Fermentation.  The  Muflc  they  then  get  is  rifics  grofs  Humours,  increafes  Seed,  and  expels 
Jikewifc  ftrong  and  fpirituous,  which  is  the  Rea-  Wind.  The  Dofe  is  from  half  a  Grain  to  four 
fon  they  do  not  expofc  it  for  fome  Time  to  dry  Grains.  It  is  good  for  Dcafncfe,  being  put  into 
in  the  Air,  left  it  fhould  quite  deftroy  the  Smell,  the  Ear,  with  a  little  Cotton.  They  apply  it  t« 
They  cannot  take  a  great  deal  of  Mufk  from  any  the  Womb,  to  allay  the  Vapours  in  hyfterical  Fits, 
one  of  thefe  Animals,  becaufc  they  have  but  one  upon  the  rifing  of  the  Womb,  called  the  Mother. 
Cod  a- piece,  which  does  not  yield  above  three  [The  Animal  which  produces  the  Muflc  is  the  Ca~ 
Drachms  of  Mufk  dried.  Others  fay,  that  the  Bag,  pro  Mo/el.  aliisCervus odtratus.  Chart.  Exer.  10.  Ca- 
during  the  Rutting  of  this  Creature,  has  an  Ab-  pra  Mtfchus.  Aldr.  743.  Animal  Mofthiferum  Raii 
fcefe  formed  in  it;  which  when  fully  ripe  makes  Sptop.An.  127.  It  is  common  in  the  Northern  Part 
the  Bcaft  itch  and  rub  himfelf  againft  Stones,  Rocks,  of  the  Mogul1  s  Country,  and  is  not  properly  either 
and  Stumps  of  Trees,  'till  he  breaks  it ;  and  it  is  of  the  Goat  or  Stag  kind,  tho'  fomething  like  both, 
this  Corruption  that,  when  it  is  fpilt  and  dried  in  The  Mufk  is  an  excremcntitious  Blood,  which 
the  Sun,  becomes  Muflc.  has  undergone  feveral  Alterations  in  its  Follicle, 

There  is  no  Impoiubility  in  this  Story }  but  yet  and  u  either  taken  out  by  Inciflon,  or  rubbed 
it  is  not  to  be  thought,  as  moil  of  the  Naturaliits,  out  by  the  Animal,  or  cut  from  its  Body,  with  the 
both  ancient  and  modern,  have  done,  that  all  the  Bag.  The  Arabians  ufe  it  as  a  great  Cordial,  but  it 
M  ufk  we  have  is  taken  from  thefe  Abfcefics.  For  has  been  very  little  ufed  with  us,  becaufe  found  hurt- 
is  it  likely  that  they  can  follow  the  Track  of  the  ful  to  Perfons  of  both  Sexes  fubjedi  to  the  Vapours, 
wild  Bcafts,  through  the  Woods  and  Forefts,  to  Of  lat;,  however,  great  Cures  have  been  per- 
gather  up  this  Matter  which  they  have  thrown  formed  by  large  Dofes  of  it ;  a  Scruple  at  a  Time, 
fometimes  into  Places  inacccfliblc,  into  Mire  or  given  in  fome  fpirituous  Vehicle,  as  Arrack,  or 
Sands  ?  If  we  had  no  other  Mufk  but  that,  it    ftrong  Cinnamon  Water. 

would  be  much  fcarcer  and  dearer  than  it  is ;  be-  Cotton  impregnated  with  it,  is  found  admirable 
fides,  a  dried  Abfccfs  would  be  of  another  Colour  in  that  Kind  of  Deafncfs  which  is  owing  to  a  too 
than  Mufk,  for  it  would  be  of  a  light  grey.         great  Thicknefe,  and  Vifcitlity  of  the  Fluids.] 

When  you  buy  Mufk  in  the  Bag,  you  fliould 
chufe  that  which  is  dry ;  let  the  Bag  be  thin,  and  Of  the  Civet-Cat. 

little  Hair  upon  it  i  for  the  more  Hair  and  Skin 

there  is,  there  will  be  the  lefs  of  the  Muflc.  Let  *"p  H  E  Civtt  is  a  thick  unctuous  Liquor,  Porret. 
the  Hair  be  of  a  brown  Colour,  for  that  is  the  1  found  in  a  Pouch  which  is  under 
Mark  of  T unjuin  Mufk,  which  is  moft  cflccmed.  the  Tail,  and  near  the  Ar.ut  of  a  Be  aft  like  a 
The  Mufk  of  Bengal  is  wrapt  up  in  Bags,  with  Spat  ijh  Cat,  but  much  more  fierce,  and  very- 
white  Hair  upon  them.  voracious.  This  Animal  has  from  hence  the  Name 
When  the  Mufk  is  feparated  from  the  Bag,  it  of  the  Civtt-Cat,  and  is  very  common  in  Cbina,  the 
muft  be  kep:  in  a  leaden  Box,  that  the  Cool-  Eajl  and  Wtjl-lnd'ui,  and  likewife  in  Holland. 
rtefs  of  the  Metal  may  hinder  it  from  grow-  Authors  differ  extremely  concerning  die  Nature 
ing  too  dry,  and  loftng  its  moft  volatile  Parts,  of  this  Animal,  and  that  which  we  take  from  it. 
That  Muflc  is  to  be  made  choice  of  that  is  fuffici-  But  as  it  is  not  my  Purpofe  to  repeat  what  they 
ently  dry,  of  a  reddifh  Colour,  ftrong  «cent,  and   have  written,  I  fhall  only  relate  what  I  myfelf 
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have  practifcd  upon  a  Civet-Cat  that  I  kept  nlive 
a  Year  together,  whofe  Figure  I  have  given  you. 
It  was  brought  from  China  by  a  Perfon  in  the 
Retinue  of  the  Ambaflador  of  Siam,  who  gave  it 
to  one  of  my  Friends,  who  made  a  Prefent  of  it 
to  me  in  the  Year  1688.  Having  kept  this 
Creature  fome  Days,  I  perceived  that  the  Wall 
and  Bars  that  endofed  it  were  continually  covered 
with  an  unctuous  Moifture,  thick,  and  very  brown, 
of  a  very  ftrong  and  difagrecable  Smell :  Notwith- 
ftanding  that  during  all  the  Time  I  kept  this  Ani- 
mal, I  took  Care  to  have  the  Civet  gathered  every 
other  Day,  not  without  fome  Trouble  and  Hazard, 
becaufe  it  put  the  Creature  to  fome  Pain  or  Ap- 
prchenfton  of  it;  and  having  done  fo  for  fome 
Months,  I  had  about  the  Quantity  of  an  Ounce 
and  a  half ;  but  it  is  certain,  that  if  the  necefiary 
Care  had  been  taken,  and  the  Bcaft  could  be 
hindered  from  rubbing  itfelf,  I  might  have  got 
a  great  deal  more ;  but  I  neglected  it,  becaufe 
the  Colour  of  the  Drug  did  not  pleafe  thofe  I 
fhewed  it  to,  th  nigh  it  was  well  fcented,  and  as 
good  at  leaft  as  that  which  is  brought  from  Holland. 

There  is  no  Reafon,  therefore,  to  think  that  the 
Civet  is  the  Dung  or  Sweat  of  this  Animal,  as 
fome  have  believed,  who  have  alfo  told  us,  that 
the  Animal  affords  no  Civet  till  it  has  been  well 
beaten  ;  and  that  the  more  it  is  enraged,  the 
more  Civet  it  lets  down  under  its  Belly,  and 
between  its  Thighs  ;  which  is  contrary  to  the 
Truth,  as  may  be  remarked  from  what  \  faid 
before.  And  as  to  the  white  Colour  of  that 
which  comes  from  Holland,  the  Reafon  of  it  is, 
the  Dutch,  who  make  a  great  Trade  of  Civet, 
feed  their  Cats  with  Milk  and  Eggs. 

Befidcs  the  Civet  from  Holland t  there  comes 
fome  from  Brazil  which  is  brown,  agreeable  both 
in  Smell  and  Colour  to  that  I  gathered  from  my 
Animal ;  they  give  this  the  Name  of  Guinea  or 
Brazil  Civet. 

There  is  a  third  called  Occidental  Civet,  of 
which,  becaufe  it  is  fo  common,  and  has  no 
Relation  to  this  Chapter,  I  ihall  lay  nothing ;  and 
therefore  remit  the  Reader  to  the  feveral  Authors 
that  have  treated  of  it,  it  being  no  other  than  hu- 
man Dung. 

Civet  is  to  be  chofe  new,  and  of  a  good  Con- 
fidence, that  is,  that  it  be  neither  too  hard  nor 
too  foft,  of  a  white  Colour,  of  a  ftrong  Smell, 
and  very  difagreeable.  This  Commodity  is  as 
difficult  to  be  known  as  Mufk.  It  is  for  this 
Reafon  the  Hollanders  put  little  printed  Certifi- 
cates upon  their  Pots  of  Civet,  to  give  it  the 
Credit  of  being  pure  and  not  falfified ;  and  that 
it  is  fuch  as  it  came  out  of  the  Pouches  of  the 
Ctvet-Caw,  but  the  belt  Way  is  to  buy  it  of 
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honeft  Merchants,  without  relying  upon  the 
printed  Papers,  or  the  Colour,  ftnee  it  may  be 
of  a  golden  Colour,  and  yet  be  good  ;  for  if  it 
be  kept  a  little  Time,  though  the  Pots  be  never 
opened,  the  Top,  how  white  foever  it  were  be- 
fore, will  become  yellow,  and  of  a  gold  Colour, 
and  as  it  grows  old  will  be  ftill  the  browner. 

Many  Perfons  affirm,  that  if  a  Paper  is  rubbed 
with  Civet,  and  one  can  write  upon  it,  it  is  an 
infallible  Mark  that  it  is  natural,  which  I  found 
to  be  falfe,  having  tried  it  feveral  times.  But, 
befides  the  Care  that  mud  be  taken  to  have  it 
from  honeft  People,  one  muft  look  whether  in 
keeping  it  does  not  grow  mufty  and  decayed  ;  be- 
caufe that  which  is  mixed  will  grow  mouldy,  both 
at  Top  and  Bottom,  efpecially  where  there  is 
any  vacant  Space,  and  will  have  a  rank  Scent, 
and  very  difagreeable.  When  this  happens  to 
People  who  have  falfified  it,  and  it  becomes  unfit 
for  Sale,  as  well  for  its  ill  Colour  as  its  Smell, 
which  is  different  from  the  right  Civet,  they 
colour  it  with  fome  Drugs,  and  fo  pafs  it  off  un- 
der the  Name  of  Guinea  Civet,  which  will  eafily  be 
found  out  by  its  reddifh  Colour,  which  they  com- 
monly give  it.  Never  truft  therefore  to  the  Dutch 
or  French  Prints  they  put  upon  it,  which  ferve 
only  to  cover  their  knavery,  and  to  get  twenty 
or  two  and  twenty  Livres  an  Ounce  for  that  Com- 
modity, which  does  not  Hand  them  in  perhaps 
forty  Pence. 

Civet  is  of  fome  Ufe  in  Phyfick,  but  is  moft 
in  Requeft  with  the  Confectioners  and  Perfumers* 
It  ferves  to  perfume  and  give  a  Scent  to  other 
Ingredients.  This  Drug  is  to  be  ufed  with  a  great 
deal  of  Difcretion  ;  for  if  one  exceeds,  though  ne- 
ver fo  little,  the  juft  Quantity  that  fhould  be  ufed, 
inftead  of  a  pleafant  Smell,  it  renders  one  that  is 
very  difagrecable. 

Zibet  hum,  Zibet  ha,  Civeta,  Zepetium; 
in  Englifb,  Civet,  is  a  liquid  Matter,  or  Lottery. 
congealed  Liquor,  unctuous,  of  a  Scent 
that  is  very  ftrong  and  unpleafant.  The  Bead 
from  whence  it  is  taken  is  called  in  Latin,  Hyana, 
Catut  Zibetbicus,  Felis  edoratus,  in  Englifb  the 
Civet-Cat.  It  is  a  Creature  much  bigger  than  a 
Cat,  and  lefs  than  a  Badger,  having  fomething  in 
it  that  refembles  a  Fox ;  the  Face  is  fharp  like  a 
Martin,  with  a  black  Nofe ;  its  Ears  fhort  and 
round  ;  its  Eyes  blue  ,  the  Leg  and  Foot  black, 
more  broad  aad  open  than  a  Cat's,  but  the  Claws 
not  fo  crooked,  nor  hid  in  the  Feet,  but  its 
Teeth  are  more  terrible;  it  has  Spots  all  over 
the  Body  ;  the  Hair  of  the  Legs  and  Feet  is  very 
fine  and  foft,  but  in  other  Parts  harfh,  and  {land- 
ing upright.  It  is  a  neat  and  cleanly  Beaft,  and 
therefore  the  Place  it  is  kept  in  muft  be  wafhed 
D  every 
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every  Day.  Merchants  buy  the  young  ones,  and 
breed  them  tame,  feeding  them  with  Bran,  Rice- 
Milk,  hard  Eggs,  Bread,  Flefh,  &c.  Co  that  a 
Cat  that  is  large  and  gentle,  may  come  to  be  va- 
lued at  between  four  and  eight  Pound  Sterling. 

The  beft  Civtt  is  faid  to  be  made  in  England; 
but  great  Quantity  is  fent  from  Holland.,  with 
printed  Certificates  into  all  Parts  of  Europe.  The 
beft  is  of  a  clear,  fine,  lively  whitifh  Colour.  The 
Wtjl-  Indian,  Barbadian,  and  African  Civets  are 
next  in  Goodnefs ;  but  the  blackeft  is  the  worft, 
which  generally  comes  from  the  Eajl- Indies. 

It  is  a  valuable  Commodity,  fo  that  an  Ounce, 
when  pure,  has  been  valued  at  forty  Shillings.  It 
is  often  adulterated  with  Ox-Gall,  Storax  and 
Honey.  It  is  much  to  be  preferred  to  Mufk, 
becaufe  the  Scent  is  finer.  It  is  of  a  fubtile  and 
dear  Nature,  and  contains  a  great  deal  of  Oil 
and  volatile  Salt.  It  comforts  the  Spirits,  and  is 
good  againft  all  Difeafes  of  the  Head,  Brain,  and 
Womb.  The  following  Mixture  is  good  to  per- 
fume Cordial  Waters  and  Powders  for  the  fore- 
mentioned  Intentions.  Take  one  Ounce  of  Civtt, 
Mufk  in  fine  Powder,  fix  Drams ;  Ambcrgreafe 
two.  Civet,  put  up  in  a  Peflary,  or  Piece  of  Spunge, 
prevails  againft  hyfterical  Fits  and  Vapours  ;  put 
into  the  Ears  with  a  little  Cotton,  it  helps  the 
Difficulty  of  Hearing.  If  that  Mixture  be  ground 
with  an  equal  Quantity  of  the  Yolk  of  an  Egg, 
it  Co  opens  its  Body,  as  to  make  it  mix  exqui- 
fitely  with  an  aqueous  Subftanoe  ;  alfo  with  twelve 
or  hxtecn  Ounces  of  Spirit  of  Wine,  you  may 
draw  a  moft  admirable  Tinclure  for  the  aforefaid 
Purpofes;  and  being  anointed  upon  the  Claris,  juft 
before  Coition,  it  is  (aid  to  caufe  Impregnation, 
and  cure  Barrenefs.  Cruet  is  anodyne  and  good  for 
the  Colick  in  Infants,  if  applied  to  the  Navel. 

[The  Creature  which  produces  the  Civet,  is  the 
Catus  Xibetbicsu  Pit.  Mem.  98.  Animal  Zibetbicum 
Raii  Syn.  An.  1 78.  Zibetbicum  Animal  Ameri- 
eanum  Recb.  in  Hern.  Hyeena  Veterum  Bellon.  Qbf. 
Ed.  Cluf.  94. 

The  Civet  is  an  excrementitious  Subftancc,  na- 
turally ftp.nr.tcJ  and  collected  in  Bags  of  a  glan- 
dularis Subftancc,  both  in  the  male  and  female 
Animals  ,  the  Bag  in  the  Male  is  placed  between 
the  Penis  and  Tcfticles,  and  in  the  Female  be- 
tween the  Uterus  and  Anus. 

I  ts  external  Ufc  in  hyfterical  Cafes,which  was  once 
very  common,  is  found  to  be  not  only  ufelefs  but 
hurtful,  and  therefore  wholly  laid  afide  at  prefent.] 

6.  Of  tht  Cafior,  or  Beaver.  * 

Pomet.  *"p HE  Cajlor,   or  Beaver,  called  by 
X    the  Latins,  Cajlor  or  Fiber,  i*  a 
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four-footed  Animal,  ranged  byNaturalifts  amongft 
the  amphibious  Creatures  that  live  equally  on  the 
I>and  and  in  the  Water.  At  Land  it  feeds  upon 
divers  Fruits,  Leaves,  and  Barks  of  Trees,  and 
efpeciafly  of  the  Willow-Tree ;  and  in  great  Ri- 
ven upon  Shell-Fifh,  and  fuch  other  Prey  as  it 
can  catch.  This  Variety  of  «Food  is  the  Reafo/v  r 
why  its  hinder  Parts  to  the  Ribs  have  the  Tafte 
of  Fifh,  and  they  are  eaten  as  fuch  upon  Fafting 
Days  ;  and  all  the  reft  has  the  Tafte  of  Flefh,  fo 
that  it  is  not  ufed  but  at  other  Times. 

The  Beaver  has  a  Head  almoft  like  that  of 
the  Mountain  Rat,  but  bigger,  and  proportion- 
able to  the  Bulk  of  his  Body,  which  is  thick 
and  graft,  about  the  Size  of  a  Pig  of  fix  Months 
old :  They  have  pretty  large  Teeth  ;  the  under 
ftanding  out  beyond  their  Lips  three  Fingers 
Breadth  ;  the  upper  about  half  a  Finger,  being 
very  broad,  crooked,  ftrong,  and  fharp,  growing 
double,  very  deep  in  their  Mouths,  bending  cir- 
cularly, and  of  a  yellowifh  Red.  They  take 
Fifties  upon  them  as  if  they  were  Hooks,  and 
will  gnaw  afundcr  Trees  as  thick  as  a  Man's 
Thigh,  and  are  able,  to  break  in  Pieces  the  hardeft 
Bones  ;  wherever  the  Beaver  bites  he  never  lofes 
his  Hold  till  his  Teeth  meet  together.  The  Briftles 
about  their  Mouths  are  as  hard  as  Horn ;  their  Bones 
are  folid ;  the  fore  Feet  are  like  a  Dog's,  and  their  hin- 
der like  a  Swan's.  Their  TaU  is  covered  over  with 
Scales,  being  like  a  Soal,  aboutiix  Inches  broad,  and 
ten  Inches  long,  which  they  ufe  as  a  Rudder  to  ftct » 
with,  when  they  fwim  to  catch  Fifh.  And  tho* 
their  Teeth  are  fo  terrible,  yet  when  Men  have 
feized  them  by  the  Tail  they  can  govern  them  as 
they  pleafe.  The  Beaver  of  Dantzick  has  Hair 
upon  four  or  five  Inches  of  the  Tail,  and  the  reft 
of  it  is  fcaly.  The  whole  Skin  of  the  Beaver  is 
covered  with  two  Kinds  of  Hair,  both  very  foft,  but 
the  one  much  longer  than  the  other.}  the  fborteft  is 
a  kind  of  fine  Down,  and  is  what  is  ufed  in  mak- 
ing Hats. 

The  Beavers  make  themfelves  Houfcs  of  fquarc 
Timber,  which  they  gnaw  down  with  their  Teeth, 
almoft  as  even  as  if  it  were  fawed,  and  almoft 
as  equal  as  if  it  were  meafured.  They  lay 
thefe  Pieces  a-crofc,  and  each  is  let  down  by  large 
Notches  into  the  other ;  fo  that  having  dug  a  Hole 
for  their  Foundation,  they  build  fever  a!  Stories, 
that  they  may  go  higher  or  lower,  according  to  the 
Rife  or  Fall  of  the  Water. 

I  fhall  not  difputc  the  Exiftence  of  thofe  little 
Teflicles,  furnifhed  with  all  the  Veffcls  necefiary 
for  Generation,  which  the  Royal  Academy  have 
difcovered  fome  Years  ago  in  the  Thighs,  and 
near  the  Groin  of  a  Btavtr  which  they  difle&ed. 
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But  having  never  feen  thefe  little  Teftides  placed 
in  the  Rank  of  Drugs,  nor  any  Things  fold  for 
Caflortun:,  but  that  Part  of  the  Animal  which  the 
Ancients  called  Fibri  Teftes,  without  troubling 
myfelf  whether  thefe  are  true  Teftides  or  no, 
fince  this  Treatife  is  not  about  Generation,  it 
%wyjl  be  fuffident  for  me  to  give  a  juft  and  exact 
Dcfcription  of  thofe  Parts  of  the  Animal,  which  we 
fell  under  the  name  of  Cajloreum,  and  which  will 
be  the  more  neceffary,  as  I  know  no  Part  of  an 
Animal  more  commonly  fophifticated. 

That  which  we  call  Cajloreum,  is  a  fleftvy  Sub- 
ftance,  contained  at  the  Bottom  of  two  pretty 
large  Pouches,  equal,  diftinct,  placed  Side-ways, 
one  by  the  other,  and  wrapt  in  one  common  Bag, 
fixed  below  the  Fundament  of  the  Animal,  be- 
tween the  two  Thighs,  and  covered  by  the  com- 
mon Skin  that  cndoles  the  whole  Belly,  and  there 
outwardly  reprefenting  two  Teftides,  like  thofe  of 
a  Boar ;  which  though  they  lie  within,  yet  may 
be  difttnguUhed  through  the  Skin,  and  taken  in 
the  Hand,  although  they  do  not  hang  down  as  the 
Teftides  of  other  Creatures.  Having  opened  the 
hairy  Skin,  you  meet  with  the  common  Pouch, 
and  in  that  the  two  others  diftinct  from  one  ano- 
ther, which  contain  the  Matter  which  we  call 
Cajlor. 

The  Cuftom  is  to  tie  thefe  two  Pouches  as 
they  are  found,  and  hang  them  in  a  Chimney  till 
they  arc  well  dryed,  and  the  Matter  contained  in 
them  be  grown  hard,  and  the  outward  Pouch  has 
contracted  a  brown  Colour. 

After  this,  when  thefe  internal  Pouches  are 
opened,  there  is  found  in  the  lower  Part  of  them 
a  Matter  fleftiy,  folid,  and  pulverifeable,  of  a 
Colour  like  Ctnamon,  intermixed  with  very  thin 
Fibres  and  Membranes,  and  of  a  Scent  that  is 
extremely  ftrong.  There  is  likewife  found  in 
each  of  thefe  lefler  Pouches,  a  little  above  the 
fleftiy  Matter,  another  Pouch,  dill  met,  but  much 
lefs,  and  fattened  to  that  which  endofes  it ;  it  con- 
tains an  oily  Moifture,  of  a  Scent  as  ftrong  as  the 
former.  This  being  new  is  like  the  beft  Honey 
before  it  is  coagulated,  but  becomes  of  the  Colour 
and  Subftance  of  Suet  as  it  grows  old. 

Thefe  arc  the  true  Marks  of  the  Cajhr  that  is 
fold,  to  be  ufed  in  Treacle,  Mithridatc,  and  divers 
other  cephalick  and  hyfterical  Compofttions ;  and 
thefe  I  can  avouch  to  be  true,  having  bought  and 
fold  a  great  deal,  and  knowing  that  no  Pcrfon  of 
Undemanding  will  contradict  me.  But  I  can 
alfo  fpeak  with  the  more  Certainty  upon  what  Mr. 
Cbaras,  who  dwelt  near  the  Rhofne,  and  thofe 
Places  where  thefe  Animals  are  taken,  has  allured 
me;  namely,  that  he  bought  of  a  Peafant's 
Daughter  the  Pouches  of  a  Braver,  juft  taken 
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from  the  Body,  which  he  hung  up  in  the  Chimney, 
being  then  of  the  Colour  of  Fleih,  and  appearing 
like  Teftides,  which  Shape  they  retained  when 
dried  j  that  they  then  weighed  fourteen  Ounces ; 
and  being  cut  open,  had  all  the  inward  Parts,  as  I 
have  defcribed  them:  That  he  afterwards  got  a 
live  Beaver  from  the  fame  Place,  which  a  Country- 
man brought  him  in  a  Tub,  which  was  in  all 
Things  conformable  to  the  Description  I  have 
given  ;  and  cfpecially  as  to  the  Pouches,  which  were 
fituatcd  in  the  lame  Place  as  thofe  of  a  Boar,  and 
were  of  fo  large  a  Size,  that  they  were  more  than 
an  Handful.  The  Beavers  being  of  different 
Sizes,  their  Pouches  are  proportionable;  fo  that 
when  they  are  dried,  we  have  them  from  four  to 
fixtcen  Ounces. 

Thefe  Animals  generally  inhabit  Caverns  in  the 
Banks  of  large  Rivers,  among  others  the  Rhofne, 
the  Li/ere,  the  Oife,  in  France ;  they  are  alfo 
found  in  Spain,  Savoy,  and  Italy.  But  the  greateft 
Quantity  are  taken  along  the  Elk,  and  the  great 
Rivers  of  Germany  and  Poland;  as  likewife  in 
Lithuania  and  Mufcovy,  the  Lakes  of  Canada,  and 
Hudjons  Bay  in  America ;  but  it  is  almoft  a  ge- 
neral Rule,  that  die  Fur  is  finer,  longer,  and 
fofter,  according  to  the  Coldnefc  of  the  Region 
they  are  bred  in. 

The  Dcarnefs  of  Cajlor,  and  the  Avarice  of 
wicked  Perfons,  have  induced  People  to  counter* 
feit  it,  which  they  do  by  mixing  the  Powder  of  the 
true  Cajlor  with  Gums  that  there  is  no  Neceffity 
of  naming,  and  putting  them  in  the  Skins  which 
have  contained  the  Teftides  of  Lambs  and  Goats; 
then  they  hang  them  in  the  Chimney,  and  when 
they  are  dry  and  hard,  pafs  them  of?  for  true 
Cajler.  But  it  is  eafy  to  difcover  the  Cheat,  by 
cutting  the  Pouches,  and  looking  for  the  Marks  I 
have  given  you;  of  which  the  moft  eflential  is, 
that  you  will  find  none  of  Fibres  and  fmall  Skins 
intermixed  in  them.  And  whereas  the  true  Cajlor, 
when  pounded,  will  pat  through  a  Silk  Sieve,  and 
leave  feveral  little  Membranes  upon  the  Silk ;  the 
Gums  will  not  pis,  but  remain  dotted,  with- 
out any  Appearance  of  the  little  Skins  before- 
mentioned. 

I  (hall  pafs  over  that  which  feveral  confiderable 
Authors  have  reported  of  the  Beaver,  that  being 
purfued  by  the  Hunters,  he  bites  off  his  own  Tefti- 
des, and  leaves  them  for  his  Ranfom ;  feeing  he 
can  no  more  bend  his  Body,  fo  as  to  come  at  them 
with  his  Teeth,  than  a  Boar  can  do ;  and  befides, 
being  always  near  great  Rivers,  it  is  eafy  for  him 
to  efcape  by  plunging  into  the  Water. 

Cajlor,  di  verily  prepared,  is  recommended  in 
Difeafcs  of  the  Brain  and  Womb,  both  inwardly 
and  outwardly.  The  oily  Subftance  is  likewife 
D  a  ufed 
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Chufc  the  Caftor,  or  Gaficrtumy  of  Daniiitk  j 
it  being  heavier  and  of  a  ftrongcr  Scent,  is  pre- 
ferable to  that  of  Canada,  which  is  generally  dry, 
not  clean,  and  has  very  little  Smell.  Let  the 
Pouches  be  weighty  and  flefhy ;  and  fee  that  they 
be  not  filled  with  Honey,  or  any  other  Counterfeit, 
which  is  cafily  diftinguilhablc  j  as  thofc  which  are 
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ufed  in  Ointment,  and  in  the  Compofition  of  Oil 

of  Ca/lar. 

There  was  a  Beavtr  diflccled  in  the  Academy 
of  Sciences,  which  was  three  Foot  and  an  half 
long  fiom  its  Nofe  to  the  Extremity  of  its  Tail. 
His  greatcft  Breadth  was  twelve  Inches,  and  he 
weighed  above  thirty  Pounds.    His  Colour  was 

brown,  and  very  lhining,  inclining  to  a  dark  Grey,  fo  filled  up,  are  bloated,  fmooth,  fhining,  am£  if 

His  longcft  Hair  was  an  Inch  an  half  long,  and  prefled  a  httle,  fend  forth  a  liquid  and  {linking 

fine  like  the  Hair  of  ore's  Head ;  the  fhortcr  was  Matter,  of  the  Confidence  of  Honey  j  whereas 

an  Inch,  and  as  foft  as  the  fineft  Down  }  his  Ears  the  others,  on  the  contrary,  are  hard  and  weighty, 

were  round  and  very  fliort,  without  Hair  within,  and  when  they  are  cut,  full  of  little  Strings,  and 

and  outwardly  like  Velvet.    He  had  four  cutting  have  a  Smell  that  is  A  rung  and  piercing. 

Teeth,  fuch  as  Squirrels  and  Rats,  and  other  The  Skin  of  the  Cafttr  is  eftecmed  the  fineft 

Creatures  have  that  are  ufed  to  gnaw  Things,  and  fofteft  Fur  in  the  World,  and  is  a  valuable 

Thefe  Teeth  below  were  above  an  Inch  long ;  Commodity  for  making  Btavtr  Hats.    In  Poland 

and  the  upper  ones,  which  come  fomething  for-  they  line  all  Sorts  of  Garments  with  it,  as  making 

ward,  were  not  directly  oppofite,  but  fo  difpofed  the  beft  Shew,  and  enduring  the  longcft  of  any 

as  to  work  in  the  Nature  of  Sheers,  pa/ling  one  Fur.    The  Hair  fhould  be  long,  foft  and  filky  £ 

by  another,  being  very  fharp  at  the  End,  and  cut-  and  that  of  the  fat  Ctjior  is  preferable  to  the  lean, 

ting  like  an  Ax ;  their  Colour  was  white  without,  The  Skin  being  burnt  to  Afhes,  the  Powder  ap- 

and  of  a  bright  Red  within,  inclining  to  a  baftard  plied  to  the  Nofe,  ftops  Bleeding. 

Saffron  Colour.    It  had  fixtecn  Grinders,  eight  The  Fat  of  the  Btavtr  is  ufed  as  an  Ointment 

of  a  Side.    The  Claws  behind  were  joined  by  a  againft  the  Palfy,  Convulfions,  Hyfterical  Fits* 

Web,  like  thofe  of  a  Goofe;  but  thofe  before  Apoplexy,  and  Falling-Sickncfs.    Take  half  a 


were  without  fuch  Membranes,  not  unlike  the 
Mountain  Rat,  and  they  ufe  them  for  Hands,  as 
Squirrels  do.  Their  Nails  are  cut  doping,  and 
hollowed  like  a  Pen  to  write  with.  The  Tail 
has  more  of  the  Nature  of  Fifh  than  of  a  terreftrial 
Animal,  and  taftes  like  it.  The  Tail  is  covered 
with  Scales  of  the  Thickneft  of  Parchment,  about 


Pound  of  Btavtr1 1  Fat,  Oils  of  Rofemary,  Nut- 
megs, Amber,  and  Mace,  of  each  one  Dram. 

The  general  Virtues  of  Cafttr  are  in  ftrcngthen- 
ing  the  Head  and  Nerves,  being  prevalent  againft 
the  Biting  of  Serpents  and  mad  Dogs.  It  helps 
Forgetfulnefs  caufed  by  Sicknefs,  cures  Convul- 
fions, Pains  and  Noife  in  the  Ears  from  cold  Hut 


a  fmall  Straw's  Breadth,  of  an  irregular  hexagonal   mours,  Coughs,  Catarrhs,  and  Diftillation  of 


Figure,  which  form  an  Epidermis,  or  Ski*  tliat 
joins  them  together.  It  was  eleven  Inches  long, 
and  of  an  oval  Figure,  four  Inches  broad  at  the 
Root,  and  five  in  the  Middle.  This  helps  him 
in  fwimming,  and  to  bear  his  Mortar  that  he 
makes  ufe  of  in  building  his  Houfe,  which  he  lias 
fome times  of  two  or  three  Stories.  His  Tefticles 
were  not  fattened  to  the  Back-bone,  as  Matthislus, 
Amatus,  Lufstanus,  and  Rendtltt  have  told  us,  but 
they  are  hid  in  the  Sides  of  the  Os  Pubis,  about 
the  Groin,  and  do  not  appear  without,  any  more 
than  the  Penis,  nor  can  they  be  cut  out  without 
killing  the  Creature.  It  had  four  large  Pouches, 
fituated  at  the  lower  Part  of  the  Os  Pubis :  The 
two  firft  were  of  the  Figure  of  a  Pear,  and  had  a 
Communication  with  one  another ;  they  had  an 
inward  Covering,  which  was  flefhy,  of  an  afh 
Colour,  ftrcaked  with  a  great  many  wliitc  Lines, 
which  liad  fevcral  Folds,  like  thole  of  the  outer 
Skin  of  a  Ram's  Scrotum,  and  were  two  Inches 
k>ng;  there  was  found  in  them  a  grcyifh  Matter, 


Rheum,  provokes  the  Terms,  caufes  a  fpeedy  and 
eafy  Delivery  to  a  Woman  in  Travail,  bringing 
away  both  Birth,  and  After-birth,  or  the  dead 
Child  if  that  be  the  Cafe.  It  has  alfo  been  found 
effectual  in  Epilepfy,  Apoplexy,  Fits  of  the  Mo- 
ther, Gripings  of  the  Belly,  and  Colick.  It  is 
prepared  feveral  Ways;  but  a  good  compound 
Powder  may  be  prepared  with  it  as  follows :  Take 
pure  Caftor  in  fine  Powder,  two  Ounces  -,  Saffron, 
Pepper,  Bay-berries,  Tartar  vitriolatcd,  Camphire, 
of  each  one  Dram ;  mix  them.  The  Dofe  is 
from  one  Dram  to  four  Scruples,  in  any  propes 
Vehicle. 

The  Cajltr,  or  Btavtr,  is  a  four-footed 
Animal,  amphibious,  for  it  can  live  by  Ltmtry, 
Land  or  Water.  It  is  about  the  Bigncfs 
of  a  Pig  of  fix  Months  old :  Its  He.sd  is  of  die 
Shape  of  a  Mountain  Rat :  Its  Teeth  are  large, 
ftrong,  fharp,  and  cutting:  Its  Body  fhort  and 
hairy :  Its  Skin  is  covered  with  a  very  foft  Hair, 
of  which  they  make  Hats:   Its  Tail  is  about  a 


of  a  fetid  Scent,  and  very  thick;  and  this  is  the  Foot  long,  an  Inch  thick,  four  Fingers  broad, 
Ciji>rtumfo  much  fpoken  of.  without  Hair,  fcaly,  grey,  hollow  towards  the 
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Root,  ftrengthened  by  Joints  running  into  one      The  Cajior  contains  a  great  deal  of  exalted  Oil 

another:  Its  Legs  are  fhort,  thofe  before  refem-  and  volatile  Salt  j,  it  attenuates  vifcous  Humours, 

Ming  a  Dog's,  and  the  hinder  one's  a  Swan's :  ftrengthens  the  Brain,  provokes  the  Terms  in 

It  feeds  upon  Fruit,  Leaves,  and  Bark  of  Trees  ;  Women,  allays  Vapours,  refifts  Putrefaction, 

and  upon  Fifh  when  it  is  in  the  Water.    It  is  half  caufes  Perforation ;  is  proper  for  Epilepfy,  Palfy, 

Flefh,  and  half  Fifh.    The  Tail  and  hinder  Legs  or  Apoplexy,  and  is  a  good  Medicine  for  Deaf- 

<^re  fw<  et  like  the  Tuny,  having  a  folid  Fat.  Some  nefs. 
of  the  Tails  weigh  four  Pounds,  and  are  accounted       The  unctuous  Liquor  which  is  found  annexed 

a  great  Dainty  both  boiled  and  roafted.  to  the  Tcfticles  of  the  Beaver  has  the  fame  Virtue, 

If  you  would  take  hold  of  a  B  finer,  you  mud  and  is  it  lengthening  to  the  Nerves, 
fetze  on  his  Tail,  and  fo  fecurc  him,  that  he  can-       [The  Creature  from  which  we  have  the  Cajior 

not  turn  to  bite  you ;  and  by  the  Hold  you  have  of  the  Shops,  is  the  Cajlor.  Aldrov.  dt  <%uad. 

of  his  Tail  you  may  govern  him  as  you  pleafc.  dig.  276.  Caftar  five  Fiber,  Rait  Syn.  Anim.  2*9. 

Amongft  the  Beavers  fome  are  accounted  It  is  found  both  in  the  Eaft  and  Weji- Indies,  and 

Maftcrs,  fome  Servants.    They  generate  in  the  in  many  other  Parts  of  the  World,  as  Poland, 

Beginning  of  Summer,  and  bring  forth  in  the  End  Rujfia,  kJt. 

of  Autumn.    They  arc  cleanly  in  their  Houfesj       The  Cajior  we  ufe  is  the  inguinal  Glands  of 

for  the  making  of  which,  they  draw  the  Timber  this  Animal,  taken  both  from  the  Males  and 

on  the  Belly  of  their  Antients,  they  lying  on  their  Females,  which  are  of  different  Bigneues  in  dif- 

Backs.    They  love  their  Young.    They  ufe  their  fcrent  Beavers,  and  are  fituated  in  the  Groin,  un- 

forc  Feet  like  Hands.    And  their  Cry  is  like  that  der  the  Tefticles,  covered  with  a  thick  Mem- 

of  an  Infant.    Their  Tefticles  are  placed  at  the  brane,  and  filled  with  an  oleaginous  Liquor, 

lower  Part  of  the  Belly,  between  the  Thighs,  near  which  in  Time  hardens  into  a  pulverifable  Sub- 

thc  Fundament,  but  they  lie  within,  under  a  flefhy  fiance. 

Skin,  which  is  hairy,  and  covers  all  the  Belly ;       The  Rufjia  Cajior  is  greatly  preferable  to  that 

however  they  may  be  diftinguifhed  outwardly,  and  of  any  other  Country,  and  the  Creature  from 

handled.    When  they  would  have  thefe  Tefticles,  which  it  is  taken,  though  of  the  Beaver  kind,  is 

they  open  the  flefhy  hairy  Skin,  under  which  they  very  different  from  the  common  Beaver  of  Europt 

find  the  firft  common  Purfe,  which  contains  the  and  America. 

two  others  in  the  Shape  of  little  Purfes,  or  the      It  is  an  admirable  Medicine  in  all  hyfterical 

real  Tefticles  of  an  Animal ;  then  they  tie  them  Cafes.    The  Dofe  is  from  three  Grains  to  ten  in 

by  the  Neck,  and  hang  them  in  the  Chimney,  Powder,  and  from  thirty  to  fifty  Drops  in  Tincture. } 
leaving  them  till  they  be  dry  and  hardened,  and  the 

outward  Purfe  is  of  a  brownifh  Colour,  and  this  7.  Of  the  Elk. 

is  what  they  call  Cajior.    If  you  then  open  thefe 

Inward  Purfes,  you  will  find  a  Matter  which  is  'TpHE  EH  is  a  wild  Creature  that  is  Pmet. 
hard,  brittle,  of  a  yellowifh  Brown,  intermixed  commonly  met  with  in  cold  Coun- 

with  many  loofe  Membranes  of  a  ftrong  and  tries,  efpccially  in  Sweden,  Norway,  Canada,  and 

piercing  Odour  i  and  there  is  another  Pouch  which  other  Parts.    This  Animal  is  about  the  Height 

enclofes  an  unctuous  and  fattifti  Liquor,  very  like  of  a  Coach-horfe,  or  a  large  Ox  ;  the  Head  is 

Honey,  which  as  it  grows  old,  comes  to  the  Co-  very  thick,  the  Eyes  are  bright  and  fparkling ; 

lour  and  Coniiftencc  of  Suet,  and  is  of  as  ftrong  a  the  Horns  are  fpreading  and  large,  like  thofe  of 

Scent  as  the  Parts  that  are  more  folid.  the  Deer ;  the  Legs  long  and  (lender ;  the  Feet 

Some  of  thefe  Purfes  are  larger,  fome  left,  black,  and  divided  at  the  Hoof,  as  thofc  of  the 

according  to  the  Bcaft  they  arc  taken  from.  They  Ox  or  Cow ,  as  to  the  Hair,  it  is  foft,  and  of  a 

are  heft  cured  by  taking  them  out,  clcanfing  tbem  bhckifh  Yellow.    I  fhall  not  ftand  to  relate  what 

purely,  and  drying  them  well  in  fome  fhady  Place ;  abundance  of  Authors  have  laid  concerning  this 

which  when  it  is  well  done,  they  will  keep  feven  Animal :  But  fhall  only  obierve,  that  the  Name 

Years.    It  is  adulterated  by  Gum  Ammaniacum,  Eland,  or  Elan,  given  by  the  Germans,  ligmtica 

Blood,  and  Powder  of  Kidneys,  Uc.  as  alfo  whclt  Mifery  j  as  well  becaufe  that  this  Animal  lives  no> 

Kidneys  put  up  into  little  Bladders  j  but  may  be  where  i-lie  but  in  dcfolate  Places,  as  Woods, 

difcovered  by  being  black,  mouldy,  and  not  apt  to  Forcfts,  and  the  like,  as  becaufe  he  is  very  fubject 

crumble;    whereas  the  genuine  is  of  a  fetid,  to  the  Falling-Sicknefs ;  and  as  foon  as  he  is  at- 

ftrong,  and  unplea&nt  Smell,  and  of  a  ftrong,  tacked  with  this  Difeafc,  he  fails  not  to  j>ut  his 

fharp,  biting,  and  bitter  Talle,  and  of  a  brittle  left  Foot  to  his  left  Ear,  to  cure  himfclf  thereof 

Subftance.  which  has  given  Occafion  to  the  Antients  to 

A  believe 
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believe  that  the  Elk's  Claw,  or  the  Covering  upon 
the  left  Foot,  was  a  Spccifick  for  the  Epilcpfy. 

Of  all  the  Parts  of  this  Animal,  there  is  none 
ufed  in  Medicine  but  the  left  hind  Foot,  which  is 
called  Ungula  Aids  in  the  Shops  j  the  Buyer  muft 
take  care,  that  what  is  offered  to  Sale  be  not  the 
Foot  of  fome  other  like  Animal,  which  it  is  dif- 
ficult enough  to  diftinguifb,  and  that  the  Leg  or 
the  Skin  be  with  the  Foot,  to  fee  by  the  Hair 
whether  it  be  the  left  hind  Foot.  You  ought  to 
take  care  likewife,  that  it  be  not  worm-eaten, 
which  often  happens  when  they  are  old ;  but  on 
the  contrary,  let  the  Claw  be  heavy,  black,  fluning, 
and  ve?y  fmooth.  It  is  of  fome  Ufe  amongft  the 
Apothecaries,  being  an  Ingredient  in  many  Com- 
pofitions  for  the  Difcafes  before-mentioned. 

Sonic  People  eat  the  Flefh  as  Venifon.  The 
Skins  are  dreffed  by  Tanners,  with  Fifh-Oil  and 
Alum,  to  make  Breaft-Plates  of,  and  to  fhelter 
from  Rain.  They  may  be  known  from  a  Deer 
or  Hart's  Skin,  by  blowing  through  them  ,  for  the 
Breath  will  come  through,  as  in  Buff".  The 
Nerves  are  ufed  againft  the  Cramp,  by  binding  the 
affected  Part  with  them.  The  Horns  arc  faid  to 
be  anti-epileptick ;  but  the  chief  Virtue  is  faid  to 
lie  in  the  Hoof,  being  taken  inwardly  in  Powder, 
or  worn  in  a  Ring,  or  hung  about  the  Neck,  fo  as 
it  may  touch  the  Skin,  or  taken,  being  rafped  or 
filed  like  Harts-Horn. 

Alee, /he  Alces,  or  the  Eli,  is  a  four- 
Ltmtry.  footed  wild  Bcaft  of  a  large  Size,  be- 
twixt a  Deer,  an  Afs,  and  a  Goat, 
having  great  branched  Horns,  bending  toward  the 
Back  on  the  plain  Edge,  the  Teeth  or  Branches  of 
them  being  upwards,  folid  at  the  Root,  and  round 
like  a  Hart's  Horn,  but  much  broader.  They 
grow  as  it  were  out  of  their  Eye-lids,  are  very 
heavy,  weighing  at  lead  twelve  Pounds,  and  are 
about  two  Feet  long,  which  Horns  they  lofe  every 
Year.  It  is  headed  fomething  like  a  Horfe,  has 
long  Ears,  a  broad  Forehead,  and  an  upper  Lip  fo 
great,  that  hanging  over  the  nether,  it  fo  much 
falls  over,  that  it  cannot  cat  for  it  but  by  going 
backwards.  It  is  a  long-backed  Bcaft,  with  a 
fhort,  or  almoft  no  Tail,  and  a  cloven  Hoof  like 
the  Hart ;  his  Hair  is  almoft  of  the  fame  Colour, 
and  fometimes  of  a  brown  Ruflet.  He  has  a 
ftrange  kind  of  Mane,  lying  both  on  the  Top  of 
his  Neck,  and  underneath  his  Throat,  where  it 
flicks  out  like  a  Beard,  or  curled  Lock  of  Hair. 

This  is  a  melancholy  Bcaft,  and  frequently  af- 
flicted with  the  Falling-Sickncft,  continuing  in  the 
Pangs  thereof  till  the  Hoof  of  the  left  Foot  touch 
the  left  Ear;  wherewith  rubbing  the  Part,  the 
Creature  is  thereupon  immediately  delivered.  In 
the  Northern  Climes  they  live  in  Herds,  and  are 
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taken  by  Hunting;  for  upon  the  flighted  Wound, 
they  are  fo  timorous  a  Creature,  they  immediately 
fall  down,  and  yield  thcmfelves  a  Prey  to  their 
Enemies.  In  Sweden,  Livonia,  tjc.  they  are 
taken,  tamed,  and  ufed  for  Beafts  of  Burden ; 
for  they  are  both  fwift  and  ftrong,  and  ferve  well  to 
draw  in  Sledges  upon  the  Ice  and  Snow,  in  Ruffiaj 
Scandinavia,  and  other  Northern  Parts. 

[The  Ungula  Alcis  is  the  Hoof  of  the  Alee,  Rati 
Syn.  An  86.  Gtfn.  de  Quad.  I.  Aldrov.  dt  Quad. 
Bifulc.  886.  The  Creature  is  of  the  Stag  kind, 
and  there  are  generally  Numbers  of  them  feen 
together.  The  Hoof  is  good  in  the  Epilcpfy,  as 
it  contains  a  volatile  Salt  like  that  of  the  Horns, 
tfc.  of  other  Animals. 

The  Story  of  its  curing  itfelf  of  a  convulfive 
Diftemper  by  the  Touch  of  its  left  hinder  Hoof  is 
an  idle  Tale ,  and  for  medicinal  Ufe  the  Right 
Hoof  is  therefore  altogether  as  good  as  the  Left, 
and  thole  of  the  fore  Feet  as  thole  of  the  Hinder.] 

8.  Of  the  Elephant  and  Rhinoceros. 

THE  Elephant  is  an  Animal  that  in 
Height  and  Thicknefs  exceeds  all  the  Pomet. 
Beafts  of  the  Earth.  It  is  a  very  under- 
ftanding  and  tradable  Creature,  and  is  armed 
with  a  long,  fleftvy,  and  nervous  Trunk,  which 
ferves  inftead  of  an  Arm  or  Hand  upon  many 
Occafions.  It  has  likewife  the  Difcretion  to  ex- 
tend and  bend  its  Body  fo  as  to  go  through  a  Gate 
many  Feet  lower  than  its  Body,  provided  it  be 
wide  enough  for  its  Bulk.  I  do  not  believe  it 
will  be  neceflary  to  give  a  very  particular  Dc- 
fcription  of  this  Animal,  becaufe  there  is  fcarce 
any  confiderable  Town  in  Europe,  but  where  this 
Creature  has  been  feen  only  it  may  not  be  amifs 
to  inform  you,  that  the  Elephants  come  from  the 
Eaftern  Parts  of  the  World,  but  more  particularly 
from  the  Great  MoguFs  Country.  They  arc  the 
Males  only  that  are  armed  with  great  Teeth,  or 
Tufties,  at  the  upper  Part  of  the  lower  Jaws,  for 
the  Females  have  none  fuch ;  thefe  are  called 
Ivory,  of  which  feveral  fine  Works  are  made  ; 
as  well  as  Medicines  and  other  neceflary  Things 
for  Life. 

I  {hall  not  trouble  myfclf  to  give  an  Account 
of  all  that  has  been  writ  by  the  Antients ;  but  only 
take  notice  of  fome  few  1'hings  that  may  be  enter- 
taining to  the  Reader,  if  they  afford  him  no  other 
Inftruclion.  Ambrofe  Parey  gives  an  Account  of 
two  forts  of  Dragons  which  deftroy  the  Elephants 
after  this  manner :  Thefe  Dragons  wind  thcm- 
felves about  the  Legs  of  the  Elephants,  and  then 
thrufting  their  Heads  up  their  Noftrik,  tltey  put  out 
their  Eyes,  fting  them,  and  fuck  their  Blood  till  they 
arc  dead.  Pliny 
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Pliny  affirms  he  faw  an  Elephant  which  learned 
the  Grttk  Letters,  and  was  able  with  his  Tongue  to 
write  a  Greet  Sentence ;  and  in  the  Plays  of  Germa- 
nicus  Ceefar,  Elephants  danced  after  Inftruments 
of  Mufick,  keeping  Time  and  Meafure.  The 
Elephant  is  faid  to  have  a  kind  of  Religion  ;  for 
k  worfhips,  reverences,  or  obferves  the  Courfc  of 
the  bun,  Moon,  and  Stars  :  For  when  the  Moon 
fhines,  they  go  to  the  Waters  where  they  may 
fee  her ;  and  when  the  Sun  rifes,  they  falute  or 
reverence  his  appearing,  by  holding  up  their  Trunk 
to  Heaven  in  Congratulation  for  the  Light.  By 
a  kind  of  natural  Inftincl  they  have  fome  Fore- 
knowledge of  their  own  Death ;  and  when  any 
of  their  Kind  dies,  they  cover  the  dead  Carcafc 
with  Dull,  Earth,  and  green  Boughs.  They  have 
a  paffionate  Love  to  their  Mailers  and  Keepers, 
and  feldom  forget  to  revenge  an  Injury  on  thofe 
that  have  oiFended  them ;  as  they  are  always  grate- 
ful to  their  Benefactors.  Aynou  faith,  an  Elephant  was 
cheated  of  the  half  of  his  daily  Allowance  by  his 
Overfcer ;  by  chance  the  Mailer  came  and  fcrved 
him,  upon  which  the  Beaft  divided  it  into  two 
Parts  before  his  Mailer,  laying  one  of  them  afide : 
By  this  the  Fraud  of  the  Servant  was  detected. 

Pliny  (ays,  that  an  Elephant  which  was  duller 
than  ordinary,  was  found  by  his  Mailer  in  the 
Night  pra&ifing  Things,  which  he  had  taught 
him  in  the  Day  with  much  Difficulty,  and  many 
Blows.  It  is  reported  they  will  live  two  or  three 
hundred  Years,  if  not  prevented  by  extraordinary 
Accidents.  They  only  breed  in  hot  Countries, 
and  fcarcely  can  bear  Cold  and  Winter  Weather. 
As  to  their  Teeth,  they  are  often  found  very 
large.  An  Elephant' t  Tooth  was  fold  to  a  Vene- 
tian Merchant  about  twelve  Feet  long,  and  three 
Feet  Diameter  ,  and  it  weighed  fo  heavy,  that  he 
could  not  lift  it.  Vertomannus  (kith,  that  he  faw 
in  the  IHand  of  Sumatra  two  Elephants  Teeth, 
which  weighed  336  Pounds.  When  thefe  fall 
off,  which  is  about  every  tenth  Year,  they  bury 
them  in  the  Earth  with  their  Feet. 
.  The  Ivory,  which  the  Latins  call  Ehur,  is 
the  Teeth,  or  rather  the  Weapons,  or  Arms  of 
the  Male  Elephant ;  the  bell  and  whitefl  of  which 
come  from  Angela,  Ceilon,  and  other  Parts  of  the 
Eaft-Indies.  The  Trade  of  Ivory,  or  Elephants 
Teeth,  is  very  great  in  France,  as  well  as  England, 
for  many  Purpofcs.  There  is  a  Spirit  and  volatile 
Salt  made  from  it,  by  the  Retort,  which  is  highly 
ellecmed  in  Difeafcs  of  the  Heart  and  Brain. 
The  Shavings  of  Ivory  are  ufed  with  thofe  of 
Hartfhorn  in  Ptifans :  they  are  cooling,  drying, 
and  aftringent,  a  pellilential  Antidote,,  moderately 
binding,  and  ftrengthening  the  Bowels.  Take 
Filings,  or  Rafpings  of  Ivory,  half  a  Dram  j  Powder 
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of  Man's  Skull,  Bezoar  Mineral,  of  each  fifteen 
Grains ;  mix  them  for  a  Dofc  in  the  Epilepfy,  or 
any  malignant  Fev  er.  Mixed  with  Japan  Earth, 
and  Jefuits  Bark,  it  is  good  for  the  Fluor  Albut, 
Bloody  Flux,  Weakneft  of  the  Back,  lie.  Like- 
wife  Cochineal  and  Saffron  being  added,  it  becomes 
an  excellent  Cordial. 

Ivety  Black  is  made  of  burnt  Ivory,  that  is 
taken  from  the  Fire  whilft  it  retains  its  Blacknefs, 
is  then  pounded,  and  with  Water  made  into  little 
flat  Cakes  or  Troches  for  the  Painters,  which) 
when  good,  ought  to  be  very  finely  ground,  foft, 
and  brittle.  '1  he  Apothecaries,  or  others,  who 
dillil  Ivory  by  the  Retort,  inftead  of  throwing  the 
burnt  Ivory  that  remains  in  the  Retort  away,  may 
pound  it,  and  make  it  into  little  Cakes,  or  Troches, 
as  I  have  faid  before,  and  then  fell  it  to  thofe 
who  buy  Ivory  Black,  or  elfe  put  it  upon  a  good 
Coal  Fire,  to  reduce  it  to  a  white  Powder,  which  is 
called  Sptdium,  or  burnt  Ivory. 

Spodium,  or  Ivory  calcined  to  a  Whitenefs,  is  alfo 
Ivory  burnt  for  the  Purpofe,  that  it  maybe  fervice- 
able  in  Medicine.  The  bell  is  that  which  is  white 
within  and  without,  heavy,  eafy  to  break,  in  fine 
Pieces,  the  leafl  full  of  Dirt  and  Filth  that  may 
be.  They  reduce  this  to  an  impalpable  Powder, 
upon  a  Marble,  and  make  it  into  little  Cakes 
or  Lumps,  and  this  is  what  we  call  prepared  Spc» 
dium  of  Ivory.  The  fame  Virtues  are  attributed  to 
this,  as  to  Coral  and  other  Alkali's.  The  Anti- 
ents,  befidcs  Ivory,  burnt  Canes  or  Reeds ;  and 
the  Canes  thus  reduced  to  Afhes,  were  alfo  called 
Spedium  or  Antiftodium.  The  Ivory  Spodium 
ilrengthens  the  vital  Parts,  refills  malignant  Fevers, 
prevent  Micarriages  in  Women,  helps  Concep- 
tion, cures  Vapours  and  Fits,  and  likewife  kills 
Worms  in  Children. 

The  Rhincceres  is  a  four-footed  Animal,  of  the 
Size  of  a  Bull,  whofe  Body  refembles  mod  the 
wild  Boar.  He  is  fo  called,  becaufe  of  the  Horn 
that  grows  out  of  his  Snout,  which  is  black, 
about  a  Foot  and  a  half  long,  hard,  pyramidal, 
folid ;  the  Point  or  Tip  whereof  turns  up  again 
towards  the  Crown  of  the  Head.  This  Animal 
is  covered  all  over  with  llrong  Scales.  In  like 
manner  the  Legs  are  fcaled  to  the  Hoofs,  wluch 
are  parted  into  four  diflindl  Claws. 

This  Animal  is  an  Enemy  to  the  Elephant,  and, 
in  fighting  with  him,  fixes  his  Horn  in  the  foft  Part 
of  the  Elephant's  Belly  ;  for  which  Caufe  it  is  faid 
that  an  Elephant  will  run  from  him.  When  they 
fight  they  wbet  their  Horn  before-hand  againnV 
Stones.  They  are  not  fierce  agaiuft  Mankind 
without  great  Provocations.  The  Cry  is  like  the 
Grunting  of  a  Hog.  The  Indians  make  Bottles 
of  their  Skins  to  put  Liquors  in.   The  Powder 

being 
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being  infufed  in  Wine,  or  taken  by  itfelf  to  a  Sword  or  Iron  cannot  pierce  it.  The  Tail  is  like 
Scruple,  is  good  againft  malignant  Difeafes.  The  an  Ox's,  but  without  Hair,  except  at  the  End. 
Horn,  which  is  chiefly  ufed  as  the  Unicorn's,  is  The  Sound  or  Noife  they  utter  has  the  mod  Re- 
paid to  be  good  againft  all  contagious  and  malig-  femblance  to  braying,  and  feems  as  if  always 
nant  Fevers ;  for  being  a  high  Alkali,  both  fixed  hoarfe. 

and  volatile,  it  encounters  and  deftroys  the  ma-  The  Rhinoceros,  called  fo  from  carrying  his 

lignant  Acids,  which  ftir  up  and  influence  the  Horn  upon  his  Nofe,  is  a  large  four-footed  ,Aiv 

moft  pernious  Difeafes.    It  is  reckoned  a  fingular  mal,  that  looks  as  if  be  was  fomething  of  the 

Sudorifick.  Boar  Kind,  only  that  he  is  much  larger,  and 

Elephas,ftveElephanius,  is  a  Quadruped,  more  lubberly  and  dull.    His  Head  is  thick,  and 

Ltmcry.  cfteemed  the  biggeft  in  the  World,  of  a  enclofed  in  a  fort  of  flat  Cow!,  for  which  Reafon, 

monflrous  Shape  :  The  Head  is  great  and  according  to  the  Rev.  Father  Le  Count's  Me- 

deformed ;  the  Mouth  fo  brge,  that  a  Man's  Head  moirs  of  China,  the  Pertugutft  have  given  him 

may  as  eafily  enter  into  it,  as  a  Finger  into  the  the  Name  of  Moinedes  Indes,  or  the  Indian  Monk. 

Mouth  of  a  Dog :  Their  Eyes  are  really  large  in  By  reafon  of  his  Horn  fo  advantagcoufly  placed, 

thcmfelves,  but  appear  fundi  in  Comparifon,  and  he  becomes  formidable  to  the  BufHers,  Tigers, 

their  Ears  little,  In  Proportion  to  the  reft  of  the  and  Elephants,  which  he  engages  fometimes.  This 

Body,  not  much  unlike  the  Wings  of  a  Bat,  Animal  is  found  in  the  Defarts  of  Africa,  in  Afsa, 

The  Teeth  on  either  Side  are  four,  to  eat  with  at  Siam,  and  in  China,  where  they  feed  upon 

and  grind  their  Food,  with  two  others,  one  on  the  Branches  of  hairy  and  prickly  Shrubs  and 

each  Side,  which  hang  forth  beyond  the  reft.    It  Trees.    The  Horns,  the  Nails,  and  Blood,  are 

has  a  Trunk  at  the  End  of  the  Snout,  called  all  ufed  in  Medicine,  containing  in  them  a  good 

Probofcis,  feu  Tuba,  feu  Manus  Nafuta,  which  deal  of  volatile  Salt  and  Oil.    They  arc  ufeful  to 

is  a  large  hollow  thing,  hanging  from  his  Nofe,  refill  Poifon,  ftrengthen  and  fortify  the  Heart, 

like  Skin,  downwards,  ferving  inftcad  of  a  Hand,  procure  Sweat,  ftop  Fluxes  of  the  Belly,  and  are 

When  he  feeds,  it  lies  open  to  draw  in  both  his  good  againft  all  contagious  Difeafes.    The  Dofe 

Meat  and  Drink ;  by  this  he  receives  of  his  Keeper  is  from  a  Scruple  or  two,  either  in  Infufion  or 

whatever  he  gives  him,  and  in  Swimming  draws  Powder,  which  drunk  in  Wine,  purifies  the  Blood, 

through  it  his  Breath.    It  is  crooked,  griftly,  and  and  is  a  good  Preservative  agauift  infectious  Air. 

inflexible  at  the  Root,  next  the  Nofe,  where  it  [Ivory  is  the  Tuflcs of  the  Elephant,  Elephat,  Rait 

has  two  Pafiages,  one  into  the  Head  and  Body,  Syn.  Animal  1 3 1,  fcfr.    The  beft  Ivory  we  have 

by  which  the  Elephant  breathes,  the  other  into  is  from  the  Ifland  of  Ceylon,  The  Shavings  of  it 

the  Mouth,  by  which  he  receives  his  Meat.    With  boil  into  a  Jelly  like  tfiofe  of  Hartlborn,  and 

this  he  fights  in  War,  and  is  able  to  take  up  a  fmall  have  the  fame  Virtues ;  and  the  Sptdium  ex  Ebort 

Piece  of  Money  from  the  Ground,  or  any  other  is  now  never  made,  becaufe  the  burnt  Hartfhom 

Place ;  with  this  he  can  draw  up  a  great  Quantity  is  found  to  be  £pe  fame  Thing,  in  regard  to  all 

of  Water,  and  {hoot  it  out,  to  the  annoying  of  its  Virtues. 

bis  Enemy.  The  Rhinoceros  I  have  already  had  occafion  to 

He  is  faid  to  have  four  Lenten,  and  Lungs  fpeak  of,  in  the  Chapter  of  the  Unicorn.] 
four  Times  as  big  as  an  Ox.    His  genital 

Member  is  like  that  of  a  Horfc,  but  lcfe ;  and  9.  Of  the  Camel, 
the  Tefticles  lie  inward  about  the  Reins.  The 

fore  Legs  are  much  longer  than  the  hind  Legs,  'THE  Camel  *  a  gentle domeftick  Ani-  Pomet. 

of  fhort  Joints,  and  of  equal  Bignefs  both  above  A    mal,  whereof  there  are  great  Num- 

and  beneath  the  Knees  j  the  Ancle-Bones  are  very  bers  throughout  all  Africa,  and  particularly  in 

low  j  he  bends  his  hind  Legs  as  a  Man  when  he  Barharj,  and  the  Defarts  of  Getulia  and  Libya, 

fits,  but  not  both  together,  and  fo  leaning  on  and  they  are  the  greateft  Riches  of  the  Arabs, 

one  Side,  fleeps  moft  commonly  againft  a  Tree.  Thofc  of  Africa  are  better  than  the  other,  becaufe 

Their  Feet  are  round  like  Horfes,  and  as  broad  they  will  travel  forty  or  fifty  Days  together  upon 

as  a  Bufbel,  having  five  diftindt  Toes  upon  each  Barley  only,  and  ten  or  twelve  without  eating  or 

Foot,  which  are  very  little  cloven,  but  without  drinking  at  all.    The  Female  carries  her  Young 

Nails.    They  are  for  the  moft  part  of  a  Moufe  eleven  Months.    When  the  Camels  travel  in  the 

Colour,  or  darkilh  Brown.    The  Skin  is  harder  Caravan,  the  Driven  of  them  .whiftlc  and  fing  j 

on  the  Back,  and  fofter  on  the  Belly,  without  for  the  more  they  encourage  and  pleafe  thefe  Ani- 

any  Covering  of  Hair  or  Briftles,  imlefs  here  and  mals,  the  better  they  march.  Their  Food  is  Grafs, 

there  one  fcatteringly ;  Itiafo  tough,  that  a  flwrp  Hay,  Thiftfcs,  Barley,  Oats,  Rufbes,  and  Herbs. 

There 
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There  arc  three  Kinds  of  Canuls ;  thofe  called 
Htgin  arc  the  bigged,  and  will  carry  a  thoufand 
Weight.  The  fecond  Kind  are  what  they  call 
die  Bechet,  that  have  two  Bunches  on  their  Back, 
and  are  the  beft  to  ride  upon  ;  but  thefe  are  only 
to  be  met  with  in  AJia.  The  tliird  they  call 
^  Dromedaries,  which  are  the  fmallcft  and  fined, 
arfd  fit  for  no  other  Ufe  but  riding  upon,  and  arc 
fo  fwift,  that  they  will  travel  thirty  five  or  forty 
Leagues  a  Day,  and  continue  fo  to  do  nine  or 
ten  Days,  through  the  Dcfarts,  with  little  or  no 
Sudcnancc. 

When  thefe  Animals  are  to  be  loaded,  they 
ftrike  them  over  the  Knees  and  upon  the  Neck 
with  a  Stick,  and  they  kneel  upon  the  Ground 
to  receive  their  Burden  ;  and  when  they  are  loaded, 
upon  the  Sign  being  given,  they  rife  prcfently  with 
it.  Thefe  Creatures  bear  Hunger  and  Thirft 
with  great  Patience.  Some  fay  they  carry  Water 
in  their  Stomachs  a  long  time  to  cool  them,  by 
means  of  their  large  Ventricle,  about  which  they 
find  a  confidcrable  Number  of  Bags  inclofed  in 
the  Tuniclcs  or  Coats  thereof,  in  which  it  appears 
thefe  Animals  keep  Water  in  refervc.  And 
hence  it  is  that  fome  Perfons  affirm,  that  when 
the  Turks  go  with  the  Caravan,  to  Mtccha,  and 
Water  is  fcarce,  they  kill  their  Omuls,  to  drink 
the  Water  they  have  in  their  Stomachs.  It  is 
from  thefe  Animals  we  have  the  Hair  that  is  called 
by  their  Names,  and  of  which  fcveral  fine  Stuffs 
are  made  ;  the  bed  of  which  is  that  on  the  Back, 
and  the  lead  full  of  white  Hair:  In  fhort,  the 
Camel  of  all  Animals  is  the  mod  gentle,  the  lead 
chargeable  to  keep,  and  brings  the  grcatcd  Pro- 
fit to  his  Owner. 

Of  natural  Sal  Ammoniack. 

Sal  Arrntniack,  or  rather  Natural  Ammsniack, 
is  a  Salt  white  within  and  without,  of  a  faltifh 
Taftc,  pretty  like  common  Salt,  only  tlut  it  is 
more  pungent.  It  ufed  to  be  brought  us  from 
Arabia  or  Lybia  ;  but  at  prefent  wc  have  very  little 
from  ehence,  but  the  Venetians  and  Dutch  have 
found  out  a  Way  of  making  a  Compofition  that 
near  rcfemblcs  it  in  its  Virtues;  there  is  how- 
ever a  great  deal  of  Difference  in  the  Figure  be- 
twixt the  natural  and  artificial. 

When  the  Turks,  and  other  People  of  /f/ia  or 
Africa,  travel  with  their  Caravans,  their  Canuls, 
paffing  thro'  the  Dcfarts,  urine  upon  the  Sands; 
and  the  Sun  mining  fierce  on  the  brine,  fails  not 
to  dry  it  up,  and  reduce  it  into  a  white  Mafs ; 
the  Truth  of  which  I  am  convinced  of  by  a  Piece 
which  Mr.  Tour ntf art  gave  me  the  6th  of  March, 
1693,  whofc  Figure  is  here  reprefented,  and 


marked  A,  and  which  I  keep  by  me  as  a  great 
Rarity.  This  Piece  is  crydallized  ;  that  is  to  fay, 
it  appears  on  the  Top  like  Needles,  as  Salt  Pctre 
refined,  and  is  hollow  on  the  under  Side,  where 
there  is  alfo  fome  Sand  flicking  to  it,  which  (hews 
that  the  Salt  is  fublimed  by  means  of  the  Sun, 
and  rifes  up  from  the  Sands,  that  are  very  hot. 

The  Antients  univerfally  agreed,  that  there 
was  a  natural  Sal  Ammoniack  j  that  this  Salt  was 
found  in  die  Lybian  Sands,  and  that  it  was  made 
from  the  Camels  Urine  which  travelled  to  the 
Temple  of  Jupiter  Amman,  from  whence  it  took 
its  N.,:r.e :  And  others  fay  that  it  comes  from  the 
Greek  Word  Ammi,  which  fignifies  Sand  ;  and 
therefore  we  ought  not,  as  is  commonly  done,  to 
call  it  Armoniack,  but  Ammoniack.  There  is  bc- 
fides  this,  another  natural  Ammoniack,  or  rather 
more  properly  fpcaking,  an  artificial  one,  which 
is  made  after  the  fame  Manner  as  we  make  Salt 
Prtre.  It  is,  drawn  from  a  kind  of  Earth,  or 
faltifh  Scum,  that  ouzes  out  of  old  Caverns,  and 
the  Chinks  of  Rocks,  betwixt  Labor,  Thanufferi, 
and  Tztrhint.  But  as  thefe  two  Salts  arc  almod 
unknown  to  us,  and  we  meet  with  but  very  little 
if  any  of  them,  wc  mud  content  ourfelves  with 
that  brought  from  Venice  or  Holland;  but  the  lad 
is  chiefly  what  comes  to  Paris,  cfpeciaUy  in  Time 
of  Peace. 

Of  artificial  Sal  Armoniack. 

This  Sal  Amioniack,  or  rather  Acrimontack> 
or,  according  to  fome,  Acrimonial,  is  a  Mafs  or 
Compofition  of  fcveral  Things,  made  in  Shape  of 
a  Pot-lid,  which  the  Venetians  or  Dutch  make, 
according  to  the  Relation  of  fcveral  Authors,  from 
human  or  animal  Urine,  common,  or  Sea  Salt, 
and  Chimney  Soot,  boiled  all  together,  and  fub- 
limed into  a  Salt,  and  formed  into  Cakes,  as  we 
have  it  now  brought  to  us.  Some  have  aflured 
mc  that  Sal  Anr.onlack  was  likewife  compofed  of 
Blood,  wheh  I  cannot  affirm,  having  never  fcen 
it  done. 

They  ufed  heretofore,  to  fend  us  from  Holland 
and  Venice,  a  Sal  Armoniack  in  the  Shape  of  a 
Sugar  Loaf,  which  was  much  finer  than  what 
wc  have  in  Cakes  at  prefent 

That  Sal  Armoniack  is  the  bed  which  is  cleared, 
whitcd,  and  mod  tranfparcnt,  and  which  being 
broke,  there  appear  in  it  as  it  were  Needles,  and 
that  which  is  die  dried-  but  reject  that  which  is  • 
black  both  on  the  Upper  and  Under-fidc,  and 
which  being  broke,  is  almod  all  grey  or  black. 
Which  is  occafioned  by  the  Avarice  of  the 
Makers,  who  raife  up  too  much  of  the  Matters 
it  is  compofed  of,  by  too  violent  a  Fire.  That 
E  which 
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comes  from  Venict  is  the  purcft  ;  but  that 
from  Antwerp  and  Holland  is  the  moft  common 
Sort.  The  Ufc  of  it  is  very  confiderablc  for  feve- 
ral  Trades,  befides  the  many  excellent  Prepara- 
tions made  from  it  in  Chymiflrv.  It  ferves  the 
Dyers,  Goldfmiths,  Fpunders,  Pin-makers,  and 
almnft  all  that  work  in  Metals,  and  the  Farriers. 
And  it  is  fo  acrid  and  piercing,  that  being  dif- 
folvcd  in  Aqua  fertis  or  Spirit  of  Nitre,  it  gives 
them  a  Power  of  diflblvingGold,  which  before  they 
could  not  touch. 

It  is  apcrative  and  fudorifick,  refills  Putrefaction, 
and  is  good  in  Quartan  Agues :  the  Dofe  is  from  a 
Scruple  to  half  a  Drachm.  It  is  alfo  good  in  Gar- 
garifins,  for  the  Qyinfey,  and  in  Eye-waters  for 
Dimnefs  of  Sight ;  but  in  thefe  Cafes  it  muft  be  ufed 
with  Difcretion. 

In  the  Sublimation  of  this  artificial  Salt,  ac- 
cording to  the  Compofition  mentioned  before, 
the  volatile  alkalious  Salts  of  the  Urine  and 
Soot  do  raife  up  as  much  of  the  Acid,  or 
Sea  Salt,  as  they  can  hold  ;  fo  that  it  appears 
this  Salt  confifts  of  two  difFerent  Natures  and  Pro- 
perties, to  wit,  of  Acid  and  Alkali,  fixed  and  vola- 
tile, and  accordingly  two  difFerent  Spirits,  or  Salts, 
may  be  drawn  from  it,  viz.  a  volatile  alkalious 
Spirit  and  Salt,  and  an  acid  Spirit  and  fixed  Salt. 

T o  purify  Sal  Armoniack. 

Diflblve  it  in  a  fufficient  Quantity  of  Water, 
filterate  the  Diflblution,  and  in  a  Glafs  Veflel  either 
evaporate  till  it  is  dry,  by  which  you  will  have  a 
pure  wbitc  Salt,  or  evaporate  till  a  Pellicle  arifes; 
and  fct  it  to  cryftalhze  according  to  the  ufual  Way. 
You  may  alfo  purify  Sal  Armoniack  by  Sublima- 
tion, thus :  Take  Sal  Armoniack  in  Powder,  and 
Sea  Salt  decrepitated,  or  rather  Smiths  Scales  ;  of 
each  equal  Parts,  mix  them,  and  put  the  Mixture 
into  an  earthen  Cucurbit;  and  having  placed  it 
in  Sand,  fit  to  it  a  blind  Head  ;  give  a  gentle  Fire 
ut  firft,  and  encrcafe  it  by  little  and  little,  until 
you  can  fee  the  Sal  /frmoniark  rife  up  like  Meal, 
end  ftick  to  the  Head  and  uppermoft  Part  of  the 
Cucurbit,  and  continue  the  Fire  til!  nothing  more 
will  idcend :  The  Veflel  being  cold,  gather  thefe 
Flowers  with  a  Feather,  and  keep  them  in  a  Glafs 
dofe  flopped.  They  are  only  Sal  'rmoniack,  and 
their  Virtues  the  fame  with  the  former,  being 
given  only  to  one  Scruple.  Thus  purified  from 
Sea-Salt,  the  Flowers  are  white  ;  but  from  Iron 
Scales  they  arc  of  a  ycllowifh  Colour;,  the  latter 
being  much  the  better,  and  more  fuccefsful  againft 
Quartans ;  and  both  of  them  are  very  powerful 
Agents  in  all  chymical  Operations,  for  extracting 
the  Sulphurs  of  Metals  and  Minerals,  both  by  the 
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Help  of  Sublimation,  and  otherwife.  This  Sal 
Armoniack  purified,  is  alfo  ufed  outwardly  againft 
Gangrenes,  and  to  confume  fuperfluous  and  cor- 
rupted Flefli.  It  prevails  in  a  Gargarifm  againft 
the  Quinfey  and  Inflammation  of  the  Throat,  and 
in  a  Bath  it  gives  Relief  in  the  Gout,  efpecially 
if  Cloths  be  made  wet  therewith  and  applied.  f  / 

Of  volatile  Spirit  of  Sal  Armoniack. 

Take  Sal  Armoniack  and  quick  Lime  in  Powder, 
fix  Ounces  of  the  firft,  and  one  Pound  of  flic 
latter;  mix  them  in  an  Iron  Mortar;  add  three 
or  four  Ounces  of  Water ;  put  them  quickly  into 
a  Retort,  the  half  whereof  is  empty ;  fct  it  in  a 
Sand  Furnace,  with  a  very  large  Receiver,  luting 
the  Junctures  dofe ;  begin  the  Diftillation  without 
Fire  for  a  quarter  of  an  Hour ;  then  add  the  Fire, 
increafing  it  by  little  and  little,  till  no  more  Spirits 
come  forth.  Takeoff"  the  Receiver,  and  imme- 
diately turning  away  your  Nofe,  put  the  Spirits 
into  a  Glafs,  which  keep  dofe  ftopt  for  Ufc ;  you 
will  have  four  Ounces  of  Spirit  or  better.  This 
isflronger  than  that  made  with  Tartar,  being 
endowed  with  the  fiery  Particles  of  the  quick 
Lime ;  which  being  mixed  with  Spirit  of  Wine, 
prevents  the  coagulating ;  whereas  that  made  with 
Tartar  will  caufe  z-Coagulum  upon  the  Spot.  This 
Spirit  prepared  either  Way,  corrects  and  hinders 
Putrefaction,  more  than  moft  other  Things  in  the 
World  ;  and  powerfully  refifts  the  Poifon  or  Ve- 
nom of  the  Plague  or  Peftilcnce;  and  is  very 
profitably  given  againft  all  putrid  Fevers.  The 
volatile  Spirit  and  Salt  are  more  fubtle  and  pene- 
trating, and  of  a  kinder  Tafte  and  Smell  than 
thofe  which  have  been  extracted  out  of  plain 
Urine,  becaufe  they  were  not  fermented  and 
depurated  by  common  Salr.  This  Spirit  is  good 
in  all  hypochondriacal  Cafes,  Suffocation  of  the 
Womb,  cVr.  but  chiefly  againft  Difcafcs  of  the 
Head;  as  Vertigo,  Lethargy,  Epilepfy,  Deafncfs, 
Palfy,  Trembling,  and  the  like.  In  a  word,  it 
is  good  in  all  Difeafes  proceeding  from  Corrup- 
tion, or  Obftruction  of  Humourc.  • 

Of  the  acid  Spirit,  and  fixed  Salt  of  Armo- 
niack. 

After  the  Spirit  is  drawn  off  with  Tartar,  in- 
ftead  of  Lime,  there  remains  at  the  Bottom  of 
the  Veffcl  feven  Ounces,  and  better,  of  a  white 
fixed  Mafs,  from  which  you  may  diftil  an  acid 
Spirit,  as  you  do  Spirit  of  Salt ;  for  indeed  it  is 
a  Kind  of  Spirit  of  Salt,  or  little  other ;  otherwife 
you  may  diflblve  it  in  Water,  filtrc  and  cryftal- 
lize, fo  will  you  have  a  very  good  Salt  againil  in- 
termitting 
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termitting  Fevers,  given  from  ten  Grains  to  thirty. 
This  is  as  agreeable  an  Acid  as  any  wc  have  ;  and 
is  very  proper  to  allay  the  Heat  of  Fevers,  to  pro- 
voke Urine,  and  ftop  the  too  violent  Fermenta- 
tions of  the  Blood.  There  is  another  Way  of 
making  the  fixed  Salt,  by  the  Means  of  Fgg-Shells, 
or  quick  Lime,  which  they  reduce  with  the  for- 
*mw  Mafs,  into  a  clear  tranfparcnt  Body,  like 
Chryftal,  which  is  a  very  good  Cauftick,  but  eafily 
runs  to  Water }  for  which  Reafon,  thofc  who  are 
defirous  to  keep  it,  put  it  in  a  Glafe  Bottle  well 
Hopped,  fo  that  no  Air  can  enter.  This  fixed 
Sal Armoniack  being  reduced  into  a  Liquor,  is  what 
fome  call,  tho*  improperly,  Oil  of  Sal Armen'tack ; 
and  is  indeed  an  Oil  per  deliquiumy  which  fevcral 
Perfons  keep  for  the  Refufcitation  of  Quick- 
Silver. 

Camtlut,  or  the  Comely  is  a  very  tall 
Lemery.  tractable  Beaft,  that  is  of  mighty  Ser- 
vice to  all  the  People  of  Afta  and  Africa. 
His  Neck  is  long,  the  Body  very  thick  and  broad, 
having  a  Bunch  on  his  Back,  and  fome  Kinds  two. 
The  Tail  is  like  that  of  an  Afs  ;  his  Buttocks  are 
fmall,  confidering  the  Bulk  of  his  Body,  and  the 
Legs  very  long.  The  Female  goes  with  Young 
eleven,  and  fon.etimes  twelve  Months  ;  and  when 
the  young  Ones  srrive  at  an  Age  and  Size  fit  for 
Service,  they  load  them  with  Burdens  as  wc  do 
Horfcs  in  Europe.  But  as  this  Animal  is  very  high, 
fo  that  it  is  difficult  to  load  them,  they  are  taught, 
while  young,  to  kneel  down  upon  their  Knees  to 
receive  their  Burdens  ;  and  this  is  the  Reafon  tliat 
they  become,  in  Time,  fo  callous  and  hard,  that 
they  have  fcarce  the  Senfc  of  Feeling  on  that 
Part 

Thcfc  Camels  are  the  ufefulleft  Creatures  in 
Africa.  The  Arabs  make  great  Advantages  of 
them,  becaufe  they  will  live  hard,  and  endure  both 
Hunger  and  Thirft  with  much  Eafe,  and  won- 
derful Patience.  Thefe  Beafts  are  great  Lovers 
of  Singing,  and  other  Muftck  ;  fo  that  thofc  who 
travel  long  Journeys  with  them,  Ting  or  pipe  all 
the  Way  to  make  them  go  the  fafter  and  more 
chearfully.  There  are  three  Sorts  of  them  ;  the 
firft,  or  largeft  fized,  is  called  Hugium ;  the  fe- 
cond,  more  peculiar  to  A/ia,  is  named  Becbeti ; 
and  the  third  is  Dromas  five  Dromedariuiy  the 
Dromedary  y  which  the  Arabs  call  Raguahil ;  and 
is  afinall,  thin,  lean  Creature,  in  refpeel  of  the 
others. 

All  the  Parts  of  the  Camel  yield  a  great  deal  of 
volatile  Salt  and  Oil ;  the  Flefh  being  eat,  pro- 
vokes to  Urine ;  the  Grcafc  or  Fat  is  emollient, 
foftening,  and  refolutive,  proper  for  the  Piles  or 
Hemorrhoids  :  The  Brain  being  dried  and  beat  to 
Powder,  is  good  for  the  Epilepfy.    The  Gall 
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mixed  with  Honey,  b  reckoned  proper  for  the 
Quinfcy  ;  the  Milk  loofens  the  Belly,  procures 
an  Appetite,  relieves  and  gives  Eafe  in  an  A!ll.'-a. 
The  Blood  is  faid  to  be  proper  to  incline  Wo- 
men to  conceive,  if  the  Region  of  the  Womh  be 
fomented  therewith  after  the  mcnftrual  Flux.  The 
Urine  is  good  to  clcanfc  the  Teeth,  and  make  Sal 
Armoniack  of.  The  Dung  is  vulnerary  and  de- 
terfive,  and  the  Milk  and  Flefh  good  to  eat,  fo 
that  the  Arab*  feed  upon  them. 

[The  Camel  ufed  as  a  Beaft  of  Burthen  in  the 
Ea/ly  is  the  Camelus.  Jonf.  de  £>uad.  6y.  In  re- 
gard to  this  Creature  and  the  Dronudaryy  it  may 
be  obferved,  that  Authors  have  been  very  much 
divided  in  their  Opinion  about  which  of  them  it 
is  that  has  two,  and  which  but  one  Bunch  on 
its  Back  :  But  the  Truth  certainly  is,  that  the 
Camel  common  in  Afta  and  Africa^  and  conflantly 
ufed  there  as  a  Beaft  of  Burthen,  has  only  one 
Bunch ;  and  that  the  Dronudaryy  which  is  a  very 
fcarce  Animal,  and  only  found  in  the  PofTeffion 
of  great  Perfons,  has  two  Bunches  on  his  Back, 
and  is  never  ufed  otherwife  than  as  a  Beaft  to 
ride  on,  as  it  is  light,  and  travels  very  fwiftly. 

The  Blood,  Gall,  Dung,  and  Urine  of  the 
Camel y  are  all  commended  as  great  Medicines  in 
feveral  Intentions,  but  are  never  ufed  at  prefent, 
except  in  the  Share  the  two  laft  of  them  have  in 
the  Egyptian  Sal  Armoniack. 

In  regard  to  the  Sal  Armoniacky  the  true  natu- 
ral Libyan  Kind,  faid  to  be  produced  by  the  Action 
of  the  Sun  upon  the  CameFs  Urine  on  the  Sands, 
is  now  wholly  unknown  among  us,  nor  can  we  any 
where  find  a  certain  Proof  that  there  ever  was  fuch 
a  Thing ;  for  what  the  Anticnts  defcribe  under 
this  Name,  was  a  foffile  Salt  of  the  Nature  of 
Sal  Gernm.  But  however  that  be,  wc  have  at 
prefent  three  Kinds  of  crude  Sal  Armoniack  in 
the  Shops,  the  common,  the  Egyptiant  and  the 
Italiany  of  which  the  firft  is  almoft  the  only  kind 
now  ufed,  and  kept  by  the  Druggifts.  The  firft 
or  common  Sal  Armoniack  is  made  at  Venicey  in 
Hollandy  and  in  other  "Places,  with  five  Parts  of 
human  Urine,  one  Part  of  common  Sea  Salt, 
and  half  that  of  Wood  Soot,  boiled  into  a  Mafs, 
and  fublimed  into  the  Form  we  fee.  7  he  fecond 
is  brought  from  Grand  Cairo  and  other  Parts  of 
Egjpty  and  is  made  with  the  Soot  of  Camehy  Cows, 
and  Pigeons  Dung  (which  is  the  common  Fewcl 
of  the  poorer  People  of  Egypt,  when  made  up 
into  Cakes  with  chopt  Straw  and  dried)  mixed 
wiih  Salt,  and  Camels  Urine,  and  fublimed  into 
flat  Cakes  in  Glafs  Veflcls  made  for  that  Ufe: 
And  the  third,  or  Italian  Sal  Armoniacky  is  formed 
by  the  Soot  and.  Smoak  of  burning  Mountains  j 
and  gathered  from  the  Rocks  about  Puttoli.  This 
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h  the  only  Kind  of  this  Sort  that  can  with  any  Juft  ice 
be  called  a  native  or  natural  Sal  Armoniack.  We 
have,  befide  thcfe,  a  Sal  Armoniack  in  Cakes  like 
Sugar  Loaves,  brought  to  us  from  many  Parts  of 
the  Eafi- Indies,  but  as  there  is  very  little  Dif- 
ference between  this  and  the  Egyptian  Kind,  I 
forbore  to  name  it  as  a  fourth  Sort.] 

10.  Of  the  Bull, 

Pemet.  nr  HE  Bull,  Ox,  and  Sheep,  arc  Ant- 
J.  mals  fo  well  known  to  all  the  W orld, 
that  it  would  be  ufclcfs  to  give  a  Dcfcription  of 
them.  There  is  fomctimes  found  in  the  Gall 
Bladder  of  Oxen,  a  Stone  of  the  Colour  and 
Shape  of  the  Yolk  of  an  Egg,  that  is  fort,  and 
of  divers  Crufts  like  the  Bczoar  ;  for  which 
Reafon  it  is  called  the  Ox  Bezoar,  or  the  Gall- 
Stone,  which  if  good  ought  to  be  high-coloured 
and  well-dried  ;  for  if  they  are  purchafed  when 
taken  frefh  from  the  Animal,  they  waftc  confide- 
ntly in  drying.  Sometimes  this  Stone  is  fold 
pretty  dear,  efpecially  if  it  falls  into  the  Hands  of 
Pcrfons  who  know  it's  Value.  The  grcatcft  Ufc 
that  is  made  of  it  is  for  painting  in  Miniature,  as 
they  ufe  Gamboge.  The  feme  Virtues  are  afcrib- 
cd  to  this  as  to  Bezoar.  But  as  this  Stone  is 
to  be  met  with  at  home,  it  makes  it  not  fo  much 
valued  at  Oi  imtal  Bezoar.  Wclikcwifc  fometimes 
meet  with  a  Cartilage  in  the  Heart  of  an  Ox,  like 
that  of  a  Stag,  to  which  they  give  the  Name  of 
the  Bone  in  the  Heart  of  the  Ox,  which  is  now  and 
then  ufed  in  Phyfick,  inftead  of  that  in  the  Stag's 
Heart,  tho*  improperly. 

By  the  burning  of  Beef  Bones,  there  is  a  Black 
made,  called  bone  Black;  it  ought  to  be  fine, 
brittle,  fhining,  and  well  ground ;  its  Ufe  is  for 
Painting.  There  is  a  Glue  made  of  the  Cartilages, 
W(.  well  boiled  in  Water,  which  is  caft  into 
Moulds,  and  afterwards  fj-read  out  and  dried. 
This  is  then  called  Bulls  Glue,  or  ftrong  Glue, 
of  which  they  make  a  confidcrable  Trade  in 
Frarce,  efpecially  of  that  made  in  England  or 
FLtndtrt. 

The  ftrong  Englijh  Glue  ought  to  be  chofc 
well  boiled,  dry,  clear,  and  tranfparent,  of  a 
reddifh  brown,  eafy  to  break  with  the  Fill,  not 
gravelly  or  foul,  but  the  Imoothcft  and  ncatcft 
that  can  be  had  ;  rejecting  fuch  as  when  melted 
ftinks  much  ;  as  all  the  ftrong; G!tics  that  arc  made 
at  Paris,  or  thereabout,  do,  which  arc  let's  valued 
for  any  Kind  of  Work;,  than  that  which  is 
brought  from  England.  The  Plunders  Glue  ought 
to  have  the  fame  Qualities  with  the  former;  but 
is  not  fo  much  boiled ;  they  ufc  this  Glue  for  Hat- 
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making,  it  ferving  them  better  than  that  of  En- 
gland, as  well  as  to  paint  in  Water  Colours. 

The  Weft-India  Company  in  France  bring, 
efpecially  to  Rtuen,  a  great  Quantity  of  Ox  Hides 
from  Barbary,  of  which  the  Merchants  of  Rtuen 
make  a  confidcrable  Bufinefe,  tho'  at  Paris  they  fell 
but  few.  The  greater!  Share  comes  from  Senegal^ 
with  the  Gum  and  Gold  Duft.  As  the  Mer- 
chants of  Rouen  are  obliged  to  give  Credit  for  three 
Years  to  the  Tanners,  if  by  Accident  any  Tan- 
ner come  to  foil  or  die,  and  that  the  Succeflbr 
of  him  is  not  able  to  pay  for  his  Goods,  the 
Merchant  is  permitted  to  open  his  Tan-Pits,  and 
withdraw  his  Merchandize.  Bcfidcs  thefe,  we 
fell  many  other  things  had  from  the  Bull,  as  Ox- 
Hides  from  Hungary.  The  beft  are  the  whiteft, 
and  the  true  Hungarian,  becaufe  they  are  much 
better  than  thofe  which  are  wrought  in  France, 
Likewife  Englijh  Calf-Skins,  and  others  without 
Hair,  which  come  from  feveral  Parts,  as  alfo 
Flocks  and  Beads  Hair.  And  befide  all  thcfe  we 
trade  in  Beef-Suet,  from  Ireland,  which  ought  to 
be  new  and  white. 

Bos,  in  Englijh  the  Bull,  Ox,  or  Cow,  Lemery. 
are  fluggifh,  horned  Beafts,  which  chew 
the  Cud,  and  cleave  the  Hoof ;  the  Horns  of  the 
Bull  are  fhort,  of  the  Ox  very  large.  It  is  a 
Beaft  generally  known,  differing  much  in  Shape, 
Size,  Horns,  and  Colour,  according  to  the  Vari- 
ety of  Countries  where  brought  forth  They 
yield  from  every  Part  a  great  deal  of  Oil  and  vo- 
latile Salt.  The  Flelh  of  the  Bull'  is  coarfe  and 
tough  to  that  of  the  Ox.  The  Cow's  Flefh,  if 
fat,  is  good  Meat ;  but  if  old  and  lean,  it  is  not 
eatable.  The  young  Bullock's  Flefli  is  fine,  but 
much  inferior  to  the  Ox's  Veal  is  a  pleafant 
Meat,  cafy  of  Digcftion,.  loofens  the  Body,  and 
heals  the  Bowels  in  a  Bloody-Flux. 

The  Blood  drunk  warm  is  feid  to  cure  the  Epi- 
lepfy;  befmcared  upon  the  Skin  warm,  it  takes, 
away  all  Foulnefs;  and  is  alfo  good  againft  the 
Gout  and  other  Pains.  The  Fat  is  emollient, 
and  is  ufed  in  Balfems,  Ointments,  and  Plaifters. 
It  cafes  Pains  proceeding  from  Colds ;  cures  Kibes 
and  Chilblains,  and  heals  the  chapping  of  the 
Hands,  Lips,  Nipples,  Fundament,  csV.  The  chy- 
mical  Oil  is  good  againft  the  Gout,  Palfics, 
Numbncfc,  Contractions  of  the  Nerves  and  Muf- 
clcs,  Lamenefs,  Ufc.  The  Marrow  is  of  the  fame 
EfiWte,  but  much  finer.  The  Horns  are  alexi- 
pharmac,  and  by  fomc  called  the  Engiifii  Bexoary. 
the  Pbwdcr  rafped  from  the  Horn  much  exceed- 
ing the  trucft  and  beft  Oriental  Bezoar.  More- 
over, it  is  of  fingular  Ufe  in  the  Falling-Sickncfe, 
Fits  of  the  Mother,  Convulfions,  Palfics,  Lethar- 
gies, tfr.  The  Hoofs  and  the  volatile  Salt  thereof. 

an; 
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are  Specificks  for  all  the  Difeafes  the  Horns  are 

Cud  to  be  good  againft. 

The  Gall,  mixed  with  the  Marrow  and  Fat  of  a 
Hen,  and  dropt  into  the  Ears,  eafcs  their  Pain. 


is'c  where  the  are  laid  to  be  fo  wild,  cruel,  and 
untamcable,  that  they  neither  fear  or  fpare  Man  or 
Beaft.  Their  Largcnefs  and  Strength  is  incredi- 
ble.   Their  Goodrich  for  Food,  and  Virtue  of 


That  of  a  Bull  is  {harper  and  ftronger  than  of  an  their  Flefh,  Milk,  Hides,  Horns,  and  other  Parts, 
Ox  or  Cow ;  and  mixed  with  Honey  is  a  good 
^Vulnerary,  and  cures  almoft  all  Difeafes  of  the 
T£)ts,  if  curable.  There  is  no  better  Eye-falve 
than  it  is.  By  itielf  it  is  a  good  Col.yry  againft 
Blood-fhot,  Clouds,  Films,  Haws,  or  Pearls  in  the 
Eyes.  Mixt  with  Myrrh  and  Altes,  it  cures  Ul- 
cers  of  the  Penis  and  other  Parts,  as  alfo  the  Piles. 


as  alfo  the  Flefli  of  their  Calvesr  differ  nothing 
from  our  tame  ones,  nor  is  their  Beef  any  ways 
inferior  to  ours,  but  is  only  of  a  larger  Kind. 

[There  is  hardly  any  Part  of  this  Animal  which 
has  not  at  one  Time  or  other  been  celebrated  for 
its  medicinal  Virtues ;  but  what  are  principal]/ 
ufed  now,  (are  the  Gall,  which  mixt  with  the> 


Mixt  with  Nitre,  it  removes  Scurf  and  Leprofy.  Powder  of  Colocynth,  and  applycd  as  a  Plaifter  to 
The  Dung  is  temperate,  difcuflive,  anodyne,  &c.    the  Belly,  is  faid  to  purge  and  deftroy  Worms  ; 


The  Urine  drank,  cures  the  worft  Kind  of  Jaun- 
dice and  Dropfy,  by  provoking  to  Urine ;  the  vo- 
latile Salt  and  Spirit,  are  powerful  Openers  of 
Obftru&ions.  They  And  fomctimes  in  the  Stomach 
of  an  Ox  or  Cow,  a  Sort  of  large  Ball  like  a 
fmall  Apple,  of  a  round  Figure,  a  little  flattilh, 
having  ufually  towards  the  Middle  a  round  Hole, 
wherein  one  may  put  one's  little  Finger ;  it  is  of 
a  reddifh  grey  Colour.    This  Ball  is  made  of  the 


and  the  Oil  of  the  Feet,  which  is  an  Ingredient  in 
the  Ointment  of  Marfli-  mallows.] 

II.  Of  the  Ram,  or  Sheep. 

CHEEP  are  one  of  the  moft  neceuary  Pmtt, 

Animals  for  the  Ufe  of  Mankind, 
and  therefore  bred  in  moft  Nations  of  the  World,, 
though  the  Difference  of  Climate  makes  fome 


Hairs  which  the  Ox  or  Cow  licks  off  herfelf,  and  Difference  in  their  Colour  and  Shape.    The  Sheep 

which,  in  Proceis  of  Time,  flick  one  upon  another  of  Greece  are  lefs  than  the  Sheep  of  A£gyptt  and 

'till  they  are  collected  into  a  Mafs.  It  is  reckoned  the  Oves  Pyrrhic*  were  like  Oxen,  by  Reafon  of 

proper  to  ftop  the  Hemorrhoids  and  other  Fluxes ;  their  exceeding  Largcnefe,  their  Name  being 

the  Dofc  being  from  half  a  Scruple  to  half  a  Drachm,  derived  from  Pyrrhus  their  Mafter.    The  Slicep 

powdered  and  taken  inwardly.    It  is  likewife  ufed  of  Chios  arc  very  fmall,  and  the  Rams  of  India  not 


externally,  like  Spunge,  to  deterge  and  dry  up 
Wounds. 

There  is  another  Kind  of  this  Creature,  called 
a  Bifon,  which  is  but  a  wild  Cow,  Bull,  or  Ox, 
breeding  in  Scythia,  Afufcovy,  and  Scotland ;  but 
thofe  in  Scotland  arc  white.  It  is  called  Vacca 
Paonica  in  Latin ;  in  Greek,  Bifon.  They  differ 
nothing  from  the  common  Cow  or  Ox,  favc  that 
their  Mane  is  like  a  Lion's;  and  they  liave  a 
Beard  under  their  Chin,  being  much  larger  than 
thofe  which  are  common  with  us :  Thofe  in 
Scotland  are  of  a  lefft-r  Kind,  where  they  were 
once  in  vaft  Numbers,  but  are  now  mollly  de-  rainy  Weadier. 
ftroyed.  Their  Flefh,  and  all  their  other  Parts,  the  beft  Kind* 
arc  equal  in  Goodncfs  with  the  common  Sort 
before  treated  of. 

To  the  Bifon  vrc  will  add  the  Urus,  called  in 
Englifh,  the  Lire-Ox,  or  Cr.v,  but  unknown  to  the 
Greeks,  Hiefc  alfo  arc  a  Kind  of  wild  Oxen  or 
Cows,  differing  little  or  nothing  from  our  com- 
mon Ox  or  Bull,  lave  in  their  Magnitude  or 
Stature,  coming  near  to  the  BigncG  of  an  Ele- 
phant ;  when  grown  up  they  are  a  wild  untame- 
ablc  Creature,  nor  can  they  be  made  fbciable  like 
ours,  unlcfs  they  be  taken  when  Calves,  and 
brought  up  young^   They  breed  in  the  Woods  of 


much  bigger  than  our  Lambs.    In  Spain  their 
beft  Sheep  have  black  Fleeces,  and  all  their  Sheep 
bear  exceeding  tine  Wool.    Near  the  Alps  they 
are  grey,  or  Honey-coloured.    In  Afia,  Baticay 
and  Erythraa,  red  like  Foxes.    At  Lanuftum  they 
are  yellow,  or  Lion  Tawny :  And  fo  alfo  at  Taren- 
turn.    In  Iftria  and  Liburnia  the  Sheep  bear  Wool 
fo  coarfe,  that  it  may  rather  be  accounted  Hair 
than  Wool.    The  Sheep  of  Apulia  gave  the  Name 
of  Lana  Italica  to  a  Kind  of  excellent  Wool ; 
yet  it  was  Ihort  and  coarfe,  good  for  nothing  but 
to  make  Garments  to  ride  in,  and  to  wear  in 
The  French  Sheep  arc  not  of 
but  the  Flemijb  have  a  fine, 
foft,  curled  Wool;  fo  alfo  have  the  Sheep  of 
ATtUunty  Attica,  and  GadiUnta.    Thofe  in  Pon- 
tius and  Cappaduia   coarfcr.     In  Scotland  ths 
Sheep  bear  good  Wool;  but  that  of  the  Eng- 
lifh bbcep  excels,  in  SoftiKi  andFinenefe,  all  other 
Wool  in  the  World,  except  the  Spanijh  Wool; 
and  yet  the  Spaniards  had  the  Sheep  which  bears 
that  fuperhne  Wool  firft  from  England.  In 
Aithiopia  the  Sheep  bear  no  Wool  at  ail,  but  Hair 
like  Camels  Hair.    In  Gortynis  the  Shei-p  arc  red, 
and  have  four  Horns.    In  fome  Parts  of  India 
both  Sheep  and  Goats  arc  as  big  as  Affcs,  and 


Htrcynia9  in  the  Pyretum  Mountains,  in  PruJ/ia,   bring  often  four  Lambs  at  a  Tunc,  never  le&  than 

three 
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three.    The  Arabian  Sheep  are  in  Size,  Figure,  ing  to  the  old  Cuftom,  tl»ey  pull  the  Wool  from 

and  Colour,  like  the  Englijh  Sheep ;  but  there  arc  the  Sheep's  Back,  whence  the  Name  Villus,  a 

two  Sorts  amonpft  them  that  are  diftinjuifhed  by  Fleece,  is  fuppofed  tocome  a  Vellendo,  from  pulling. 

eing  Ki  Having  thus  far  given  a  Defcription  of  this 


the  Length  and  Breadth  of  their  Tails,  bc'u 
extravagant  both  Ways,  that  the  Sheep  cannot 
move  from  one  Place  to  another  without  Af- 
iiftance. 

Befides  the  common  Sort  of  Sheep,  there  are 
two  Kinds  of  wild  Sheep,  the  Mufmon  and  the 
Sulus.  The  Mufmon  is  not  unlike  a  common 
Sheep,  except  in  its  Wool,  which  feems  to  be 
rather  the  Hair  of  a  Goat,  being  the  fame  which 
the  Anticnts  called  Oves  Umbrica,  the  Umbrian 
Sherp.  Some  will  have  this  to  be  a  Kind  of  wild 
Goat,  which  it  does  not  fo  much  refemblc,  for  it 
wants  the  Goat's  Beard,  and  its  Horns  are  abfo- 
lutcly  like  Rams  Horns.    They  are  bred  in  Cor- 


Animal,  I  ftiall  now  proceed  to  fhew  its  medicinal 
Ufa.  From  the  HornS  is  drawn  a  volatile  Oil, 
Spirit, and  Salt;  which  are  efficacious  againft  Dif- 
eafaof  the  Head,  Brain,  and  Nerves;  as  Epilfcp-' 
fies,  hyfterical  Fits,  Vapours,  Lfc.  From  the 
Hoofs  and  Urine  you  may  extract  the  fame  Pre- 
parations. The  Dung  is  a  prevalent  Medicine 
againil  the  Jaundice,  Dropfy,  Cholick,  Pleurify, 
Spleen,  Stone,  Gravel,  Scurvy,  i$c.  taken  either 
in  Powder,  Tin&ure,  or  Deception.  The  Dung 
made  into  a  Cataplafm  with  Camphire,  Sal  Armo- 
niack,  and  a  little  Wine,  opens,  digefts,  attenuates, 
and  cafes  Pain.  It  is  excellent  in  Abfcefies  about 
Jica,  Sardinia,  and  Spain ;  and  are  laid  to  be  got  the  Fan  and  other  Emun&ories,  Swellings  in 


between  a  Ram  and  a  She-Goat,  as  the  Cinyrus 
is  between  an  He-Goat  and  a  Ewe.  The  Form 
of  the  Mufmon  is  much  like  a  Ram ;  his  Horns 
grow  from  his  Head  like  a  Ram's,  and  bend 
backwards  almoft  to  his  Ears ;  it  is  exceeding 


Womens  Breafts,  Pain  of  the  Spleen  and  Gout. 

The  Skin,  befides  its  Ufa  for  Leather,  Parch- 
ment, Size,  bfc.  has  fomc  medicinal  Ufes  of 
confiderable  Moment.  A  Lambfldn,  newly  taken 
off  and  applied  hot,  is  an  admirable  Thing  to  give 


fwift  of  Foot,  not  much  inferior  to  the  fwifteft  Eafe  in  Pain,  ftrengthen  any  weak  Part,  and  cure 

Bead.    The  Skins  of  them  are  fo  thick,  that  in  a  Bruifc  when  newly  received,  as  is  alfo  a  ftrong 

the  Place  where  they  are  bred,  they  are  ufed  for  Decoction  made  of  it  in  Claret,  bathing  in  it  as  hot 

Brcaft-Plates.    Thefe  Sheep  live  on  the  Moun-  as  can  be  endured,  it  will  aftwage  Tumours, 

tains,  and  are  admirable  Meat,  but  arc  fcarccly  ftrengthen  weak  Joints  and  Limbs,  and  reftore  a 

found  any  where  now  but  in  Sardinia.  Wafting  of  the  Parts,  from  an  Atrophy  or  Con- 

The  Subus  is  a  Kind  of  wild,  or  rather  Water-  fumption;  and  fome  fay  it  is  powerful  enough 

Sheep,  of  an  amphibious  Nature,  living  both  on  to  remove  a  Diabetes. 

the  Land  and  in  the  Water ;  he  eats  Fiflj,  but  The  Tallow  and  Cawl  fcrve  for  making  Bal- 
tarries  no  longer  in  the  Water  than  'till  his  Belly  fams,  Ointments,  and  Emplaftcrs ;  and  the  Mar- 
is full.  This  Sheep  is  of  a  bright  yellow  Colour,  row  is  good  againft  the  Cholick,  Griping*  of  the 
like  thofe  of  Crete.,  but  its  Wool  is  not  fo  rough.  Guts,  and  Exulcerations  of  the  fame.  The 


It  has  two  large  Horns  upon  its  Forehead,  fwims 
well,  and  is  very  greedy  after  Blood.  Thus  much 
of  the  wild  Kind,  and  fuch  as  are  not  common  ; 
we  (hall  now  return  to  thofe  that  are  fo. 

The  Sheep  is  the  mildeft  and  moft  inofFcnfive 
of  all  the  Creatures  upon  Earth,  of  which  there 
is  no  Part  but  what  is  profitable  and  ufeful  to 
Mankind:  The  Flcfh,  Blood,  and  Milk  arc  for 
Food ;  the  Skin  and  Wool  both  together,  and 
apart  for  Cloathing :  The  Bones  for  making  of 
lefts  or  Coppels  to  melt  Gold  in ;  the  Guts  for 
Inftruments  of  Mufick  and  Bow-ftrings ;  the 
Horns  and  Hoofs  for  Trumpets,  and  other  little 
Toys,  befides  their  phyfical  Ufe,  and  the  Dung 
for  manuring  of  Land.  Their  Flcfh  is  the  uni- 
verfal  Food  of  Europe ;  and  in  fome  Countries 
they  make  Butter  and  Chccfe  of  their  Milk.  As 
to  their  Wool,  they  are  very  profitable  in  all 


Oefipbus  is  the  Sweat  of  the  Sheep  condenfed  upon 
the  Wool,  and  making  it  greafy.  The  People 
who  wafh  the  Wool  iave  it,  and  put  it  up  in 
Barrels  to  fend  to  different  Places ;  moft  of  what 
we  fell  is  brought  from  Berry  and  Beauct  in 
Normandy,  but  the  Demand  for  it  is  now  grown 
very  final].  It  ought  to  be  chofen  new,  of  a 
middling  Confidence,  for  the  longer  it  is  kept  the 
more  it  hardens,  and  will  in  Time  come  to  the 
Confidence  of  hard  Soap ;  the  Smell  alfo  ought 
to  be  tolerable,  for  there  is  fome  fo  ftinking,  that 
there  is  no  coming  near  it.  It  ought  to  be  of  a 
grcyifh,  or  Moufc  Colour,  and  as  clean  as  may 
be.  In  long  keeping  it  acquires  a  perfumed  Smell, 
as  I  have  experienced.  It  is  emollient,  difcutient, 
and  anodyne,  being  ufeful  againft  Contufions, 
Strains,  and  Weaknds  of  the  Joints  and  Limbs. 
We  alfo  trade  in  Mutton  Suet,  cfpecially  that  of 


Natioas,  being  (horn  in  the  cold  Countries  once  a  Holland,  which  ought  to  be  of  a  clear  white.  The 
Year;  but  in  the  hotter  Countries  twice  a  Year.  Guts  being  cleanfed,  dried,  and  twifted,  ferve  for 
In  fome  Places  they  arc  never  (horn ;  but  accord-  Strings  to  Bows  and  Irjftruments  of  Mufick.  A 

Jelly 
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Jelly  made  of  Sheeps  Feet,  is  prevalent  in  Con- 
fumptions,  Fluxes  of  the  Bowels,  Exulcerations, 
and  the  like. 

There  is  great  a  Trade  carried  on  throughout  the 
World  with  Wool ;  and,  amongft  the  reft,  Per  fan 
Wool  is  in  great  Vogue.  The  beft  of  which 
%s  tfie  fofteft,  and  leaft  full  of  long  Hairs;  but 
Spanijh  Wool  is  reckoned  the  fineft  and  moft 
faleablc  Commodity;  of  which  there  arc  thefe 
fevcral  Sorts  :  Vigagnia  and  Segovia  Wool  the 
fineft  Sort,  the  fmall  Segovia  and  Segtwen  Segovia 
of  Caftile,  &c.  The  ordinary  Sort  of  Navarre 
and  Aragon ;  the  fineft  white  Wool  of  Sevil, 
Malaga,  and  Portugal,  Bciides  thefc,  there  are 
the  German  Wools  of  RoJIock,  Stralfund,  and 
Anclam,  Newmatk,  IVeyaackcr,  S  let  in,  Thoorn, 
Danizick,  Prujfa,  Lunenburg,  and  Bremen.  The 
Wool  that  is  produced  in  Berry,  and  the  adjacent 
Parts  of  Frame,  is  the  longcft,  and  generally  the 
coarfeft  in  Europe. 

[Almoft  every  Part  of  the  Sheep  have,  like 
thofc  of  the  Bull,  been  celebrated  for  fome  medi- 
cinal Virtue ;  but  the  prefent  Practice  takes  very 
little  Notice  of  any  of  them,  except  of  the  Suet 
as  in  an  Ingredient  in  Ointments  and  Plaifters. 

The  Mfypus  is  now  hardly  any  where  to  be  met 
with,  though  it  has  always  held  the  Credit  of  a 
ufeful  external  Remedy,  as  indeed  all  Animal 
Fats  may,  with  very  good  Reafon,  be  fuppofed 
more  fubtile  and  penetrating,  from  the  Share  of 
volatile  Salt  they  contain,  than  thofe  expreiTed 
from  vegetable  Subftanccs.] 

12.  Of  the  Hart,  or  Deer. 

Pcmet.  'T'HE  Deer  is  an  Animal  fo  well  known 
*  every  where,  that  it  would  be  need- 
lets  to  give  a  Defcripuon  of  it.  I  (hall  only 
inform  you  that  there  are  three  Kinds  underftood 
by  this  general  Word  Deer,  viz.  Firjl,  The  Hart 
2nd  Hind,  which  are  called  in  England  the  Red 
Deer;  Secndly,  The  Falhtu- Deer',  and  Thirdly, 
The  Roe-Buck  and  Dot.  All  which  axe  Animals 
of  very  long  Lives,  as  may  be  fcen  by  a  Stag's 
Horn  kept  at  the  Caftlc  of  Ambtife,  of  a  prodi- 
gious Length,  which  teftifies  the  extreme  Age  of 
the  Creature  that  bore  it.  Some  Frentb  Hiftorian» 
relate,  that  Charles  the  Sixth  killed  a  Deer  in  the 
Forcft  of  Senlis,  which  had  a  Golden  Collar  about 
his  Neck,  wherein  were  engrav  d  thefe  Words, 
Htc  Cacfar  me  donavity  Ca:far  gave  me  this.  This 
anfwers  to  a  Story  that  panes  in  England,  where 
it  is  reported,  that  King  James  the  Firft,  in 
hunting,  took  a  Hart  with  a  Collar,  having  an 
Infcri,.tion  with  Julius  Cerfar's  Name  thereon. 
But  as  to  the  Longevity  of  the  Creatures,  anticnt 
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Authors  have  been  abundantly  more  profufe  in 
their  Allowances  than  the  Moderns;  for  it  is 
affirmed  by  fome  of  the  former,  as  a  pofttive 
Truth,  that  Agathoclci,  King  of  Sicily,  hunting  in 
Calabria,  took  a  Hart  with  a  Collar  upon  him,  on 
which  was  written  Diomedes  Diana,  which  was 
fuppofed  to  be  done  before  the  Siege  of  Troyt 
which  was  a  thoufand  Years  before  his  Time. 

The  red  and  fallow  Deer  are  generally  found  in 
all  Countries  of  Europe,  and  fevcral  Parts  of  Afta, 
Africa,  and  America,  in  Parks,  Woods,  or  Forefts, 
feeding  upon  Grafs,  Hay,  Herb,  and  Leaves  of 
Shrubs  and  Trees.  The  Roebuck  is  bred  chiefly 
in  America,  Syria,  Arabia,  Greece,  and  fevend 
Parts  of  Africa,  in  Lycia,  Italy,  Spain,  the  A/psp. 
and  Germany.  It  is  obforvable,  that  the  Lycian 
Roes  never  go  over  the  Syrian  Mountains;  yet 
their  Delight  is  wholly  among  HiUs  and  Rocks. 

As  to  the  medicinal  Ufes  of  the  Parts  of  thefe. 
Animals,  they  are  in  the  main  one  and  the  fame ; 
and  therefore  in  treating  of  them,  we  fhall  do  it 
generally  for  all  at  once.  The  Horns  are  the 
principal  Parts  in  Ufe,  whereof  there  are  many 
Remedies  prepared  ;  as  the  Rafpings,  the  calcined. 
Powder,  the  Jelly  of  Harts-Horn,  the  Oil,  Spirit, 
and  volatile  Salt;  and  the  Stag's  Head  Water, 
which  is  an  excellent  Medicine  to  facilitate  Deli- 
very, reftft  Poifon,  and  cure  malignant  Fevers. 
The  Dofe  is  from  one  Ounce  to  four,  but  thofc  who 
want  it  (hould  take  care  to  buy  it  of  honeft  People, 
it  being  very  fcarce  The  Oil,  Spirit,  and  Salt 
are  great  Cordials,  and  good  againft  fainting  and. 
fwooning  Fits,  Heart-burnings,  Convulfions,  Fal- 
ling-fickncfc,  hyfterical  Fits,  and  provokes  Sweat ; 
the  calcined  Powder  ftops  Fluxes.  The  Hoofs 
have  the  fame  Virtues  with  the  Horns,  but  are 
much  more  powerful  Cephalic ks ;  the  Spirit,  or 
volatile  Salt,  or  Oil,  being  excellent  in  Epilepfies> 
and  Fits  of  the  Mother.  The  Bone,  or  rather 
Cartilage,  that  is  found  in  the  Heart  of  an  old 
Deer,  is  (aid  to  be  cordial,  and  is  brought  into  the 
Confection  of  Hyacinth.  It  revives  the  Spirits, 
expels  Melancholy,  and  helps  the  Palpitation  of 
the  Heart.  This  .Bone  is  fuppofed  to  be  the  EiTcct 
of  a  Polypus. 

The  Bones  of  this  Creature,  diftilled  in  a  Re- 
tort, yield  a  volatile  Spirit,  Salt,  and  Oil,  but 
neither  fo  fine,  or  fo  much  in  Quantity  as  arifc 
from  the  Horn.  The  Fat  or  Suet  is  equal  to 
the  beft  Emollient.  It  lenifies  and  foftens  Callo- 
fities,  Contractions,  fchirrous  and  cancerous  Sub- 
ftanccs. The  Marrow  being  purified,  and  pre- 
jarcd  for  keeping,  has  the  fame  Virtues,  and 
may  be  ufed  the  fame  Way.  The  Powder  or 
Filing  of  the  Penis,  given  in  Wine,  is  diuretick, 
and  good  againft  the  ColicJc  and  Dyfcntcry: 
X  Sginc 
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it  is  well  dried,  it  ought  to  be  put  into  a  Glaft  Phial 
to  keep  it  for  Ufc.  They  ufually  prepare  the 
Blood  of  a  Goat  in  the  Month  of  July,  when  the 
Creature  has,  had  Time  to  feed  on  aromatick 
Herbs.  It  is  fudorifick,  aperitive,  and  rcfolvcnt"; 
good  in  Plcurifics,  Stoppages  of  Urine,  and  the 
Sfonc.  The  Dofe  is  from  a  Scruple  to  two  Drachms. 
Van  Hehntnt  affirms,  that  if  you  hang  the  Goat  by 
the  Horns,  and  bending  the  hind  Feet  to  the  Sides 
of  his  Head,  in  this  Pofture  caufc  his  Teftidcs  to 
be  cut  out,  and  dry  the  Blood  that  runs  from  the 
Wound,  it  will  become  as  hard  as  Glafs,  and  dif- 
ficult to  be  beat  into  Powder,  and  quite  different 
from  that  taken  from  the  Throat.  He  alfo  aliens, 
that  one  Drachm  of  this  taken  will  infallibly  eafc 
and  cure  the  Pleurify  without  Blood-letting. 

We  bring  from  Auvergne  near  Lyons ;  and 
Nevers,  a  great  deal  of  Goats  Suet;  it  being  not 
only  of  fome  Ufc  in  Phyfick,  efpecially  that  of  the 
He-Goat,  but  alfo  ufed  to  many  different  Purpofcs. 
It  ought  to  be  dry,  of  a  clear  white  within  and 
wirhout ;  and  take  care  it  be  not  mixed  with 
Mutton  Suet,  which  is  not  eafy  to  diftinguifh ; 
therefore  do  not  buy  it  of  Merchants  you  cannot 
truft.  As  to  the  Skin,  it  is  of  great  Ufe ;  as,  to 
carry  Wine,  Oil,  Turpentine,  and  many  Liquors 
in.  The  Eajitrn  People  ufc  the  Skins  of  thefe 
Creatures  to  croft  a  River  with,  and  in  the  Rafts 
or  Floats  of  Timber  on  which  they  carry  their 
Goods  upon  the  Rivers  in  the  Eaji-lnd'tes. 

Bcfidcs  thefe  Ufes,  the  People  of  the  Levant 
drcft  Goats  Skins,  and  Sheep  Skins,  and  dye  them 
of  a  red  Colour,  by  the  help  of  Stic-Lac,  and 
other  Drugs,  and  then  they  become  what  we 
call  Turkiy  Leather,  which  we  have  a  confider- 
able  Trade  in,  becaufc  of  the  great  Ufe  made  of 
it  in  France  upon  fevcral  Occafions.  The  true 
Turkey  Leather  fhould  be  of  a  beautiful  Scarlet 
Colour,  and  a  fine  Grain.  We  make  this  Kind 
of  Leather  at  Marfeil'es  and  Paris ;  but  it  is  not 
of  fo  good  a  Colour,  and  will  not  laft  fo  long.  As 
to  the  black  Leather,  the  beft  comes  from  Bar- 
biry,  in  that  it  is  of  a  finer  Black,  and  better 
Grain.  I  ncy  make  this  alio  at  Rcua  ;  but  it  is 
neither  fo  good  nor  fo  beautiful,  as  thofe  made  in 
liarbaiy. 

The  Goats  Skins,  that  have  brought  over  the 
Provence  Oils,  arc  bought  up  by  People,  who  drcft 
and  make  a  kind  of  Chainoy  Leather  of  them, 
which  ferves  for  many  Ufes. 

14.  Of  ibe  Wild  Goat. 

Pomtt.    •"I"* HE  wild  Goat  is  art  Animal  little 
X    known,  in  France,  but  very  common 
in  Swh^irlarht;  upon  which  Account  1  thought  it 
Vut.II. 
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would  not  be  amift  to  relate  what  Belltn'tus  has 
written  of  it,  of  which  this  h  the  Subftance : 
"  Wolves  will  not  live  in  the  Iflc  of  Crete ;  for 
44  which  Rcafon  they  leave  all  their  Cattle  in  the 
**  open  Palturcs  without  Fear,  and  efpecially  their 
**  Sheep  and  Lambs.  When  the  Inhabitants  of 
"  the  Country  take  the  Kids  of  the  wild  Gcats,  of 
44  which  there  arc  great  Plenty,  they  bring  them 
M  up  with  the  domellick  Goats,  and  fo  they  be- 
44  come  the  Property  of  thofe  who  tame  them  ; 
M  but  thz  wild  ones  arc  theirs  who  can  take  or 
u  kill  them.  They  do  not  exceed  the  common 
M  Goat  in  Bulk,  but  they  have  no  left  Flefli  upon 
**  them  than  a  large  Deer,  and  they  are  covered 
**  with  the  fame  Sort  of  Hair,  (hort  and  thick, 
44  not  like  the  Goats.  The  Males  have  a  large 
"  brown  Beard,  which  no  other  {fag-haired  Crca- 
**  ture  has  ;  they  become  grey  with  Age,  and  have 
«  a  black  Lift  down  their  Backs.  We  hive 
44  them  on  our  Mountains,  and  efpecially  on  Prc- 
44  cipices  that  are  difficult  of  Acccfs  j  one  would 
11  wonder  to  fee  fuch  a  little  Animal  carry  fuch 
44  a  Weight  of  Horns  on  his  Head  ;  for  they  are 
M  fometimcs  four  Cubits  long.  There  are  two 
"  Sorts  of  thefe  (Je  it  ,  as  \  have  made  appear 
44  from  the  different  Horns  brought  from  Cyprus 
44  and  Crete,  which  I  prefented  to  M«  Le  Bailj. 
44  There  are  fome  Peafants  on  the  Top?  of  thq 
44  higheft  Mountains  of  Crete,  that  are  fuch 
«*  Archers,  efpecially  about  the  Mountains  of 
I*  Sphaebia  and  Madara,  that  they  can  wound 
44  them  with  their  Arrows  five  and  twenty  Pace? 
44  diftant :  And  in  order  to  come  at  them,  they 
M  take  the  She-Goats  which  they  have  turned, 
"  and  brought  up  from  young  ones,  and  tie  them 
44  in  fome  Paflagc  of  the  Mountains  where  the 
44  He-Goats  ufe  to  go,  and  lie  in  wait  on  the  con- 
•*  trary  Side  to  the  Wind,  for  fear  the  wild  Goat, 
44  who  is  fo  exquifite  of  Smell  as  to  fcent  you  a 
44  hundred  Paces,  fhould  difcover  them.  The 
44  Male  finding  the  She-Goat  on  the  Way,  flops, 
44  and  then  tire  Peafant  draws  his  Bow  ;  and  if  by 
44  chance  he  wounds  him  but  flighty,  though  the 
44  Arrow  flicks  in  his  Body,  he  knows  how  to 
«4  cure  himfelf ;  for  he  runs  to  the  Pittany,  which 
"  is  an  Herb  that  grows  upon  the  Rocks  in  Crete, 
<4  and  broufes  upon  it,  by  which  Means  he  heals 
44  himfelf."  The  Switzers  hunt  thefe  Animals' 
both  for  eating  and  for  their  Blood,  which  they 
prepare  its  aforcfaid,  and  ufe  for  diflblving  the 
Stone,  forafmuch  as  it  has  greater  Virtue  than 
the  Blood  of  the  common  Goat ;  efpecially 
when  they  feed  on  Saxifrage,  or  other  Herbs  of 
like  Qualities.  It  is  alfo  cflccmcd  good  in  Plcurifics  ;■ 
the  Dofe  is  one  Drachm.  As  to  the  Choice  of  it, 
take  care  that  it  is  genuine,  and  that  is  lufficienr. 
V  5  Later 
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Caper  vel  Capra,  Hircus  vel  L'iica,  the    Belkn.  Obf.  Ed.  Chf.  70.    It  is  found  on  the  Alpi 

Lcr.ery.    He  or  She-Goat,  are  both  the  tame  and  and  other  high  Mountains.    The  Blood  of  this 

the  wild,  one  or  other  of  v,  hich  are  In-  Creature  is  cftccmcd  an  excellent  Medicine  in  the 

habitants  of  moft  Parts  of  the  World  ,   befides  Stone  and  Gravel. 

which  there  arc  the  Rock  Goat,  and  the  Oryx,  Labdanutn  is  a  Gum  Refin  that  flows  from  the 
or  the  African  wild  Coat.  But  I  fhall  confine  Cijlus  Ladanifcra  Cretica  vera.  Park.  Tljeai.  666. 
myfclf  here  to  the  wild  and  tame  Goaty  that  feed    Cijlus  Ladanifcra  Cretica  five  purpura.  Tour  * 

upon  barren  Mountains,  and  waftc  Places,  and  Cijlus  a  qua  Ladanum  in  Crcta  coiligitur.  Bellon.  Oif. 
cat  almoft  all  Sorts  of  green  Things  whatfoevcr ;    Lib.  i.  Cap.  7.    In  the  Time  of  Diofcorides,  it 

fo  that  they  live  and  grow  fat  upon  what  any  was  gathered  from  the  Hair  of  the  Goats  which  fed 

other  living  Creature  would  be  flarved  with,  among  the  Cijlus' s ;  but  at  prcfent  it  is  gathered 

Their  Increafe  is  prodigious  ;  for  they  fometimes  from  the  Shrubs  themfclves,  with  a  kinJ  of  Rakes, 

bring  forth  four,  and  fometimes  five  at  a  Time }  with  many  Thongs  of  raw  Leather,  which  they 

and  the  Fwc  Kinds  will  have  young  ones  before  gently  draw  over  the  Shrubs,  and  afterwards 

they  are  a  Year  old.     The  Profit  of  keeping  fcrape  the  Labdanum  from  thrm  with  proper 

Goats,  which  is  only  proper  for  barren  and  hilly  Inftrumcnts.    It  is  very  fragrant,  and  an  admir- 

Countries,  befides  the  Advantage  of  keeping  the  able  Balfamick  and  Aftringcnt.] 
Family,  arifes  from  their  Hides  and  Tallow  ;  their 

Hides  being  the  fame  Skins  which  in  Turkey  they         15.  Of  the  Shamoy,  or  Rock  Goat, 
make  Turkty  Leather  of ;  and  in  Spain,  Spanijh 

Leather,  and  Cordivanty  fo  called  from  Corduba.  T  TPON  our  Mountains,  and  cfpe-  Pomet. 
Thefc  Skins  arc  fo  valuable,  that  in  fome  Countries    K^J  cially  on  the  Pyrenees,  we  meet  with 

they  go  in  Tale  for  Money,  as  the  Cocoa  Nuts  do  a  kind  of  wild  Goat,  called  the  Shamoy,  or  Rock 

in  others.  Goat.    There  is  a  great  Trade  carried  on  with 

Of  what  Ufc  the  Leather  is,  daily  Obfervation  thefe  Skins,  by  which  they  convey  Oil,  Wine,, 

proves  to  us.     Of  the  belt  tanned  Leather,  and  other  Liquids  out  of  the  mountainous  Coun- 

which  is  the  Turkey  and  Spanijh,  are  made  Covers  tries,  and  of  which  they  make  feveral  other  Ufes  ; 

for  Chairs,  alfo  Shoes  and  Boots  for  the  Gentry  and  for  thefe  Shamoy  Skins,  being  drefled,  are  made 

better  Sort  of  People ;  of  Cordivant  and  Kid  Skins  into  Gloves,  Stockings,    Drawers*  Breeches, 

are  made  vaft  Numbers  of  Gloves  of  all  Sorts  ;  Waiftcoats,  Caps,  £sV.    becaufe  they  may  be. 

of  the  Vellum  may  be  made  Covers  for  Books,  wafhed  as  Linen  is,  and  be  dyed  into  what 

Drum-Heads,  Deeds,  Maps,  Books,  and  other  curious  Colour  you  pleafe,  as  Orange,  Lemon* 

"Writings.    Theirs  is  the  beft  Sort  of  Leather  for  Buff,  Black,  Green,  Red,  Blue,  or  the  like. 
univtrf.il  Ufe,  both  for  Strength,  Subftance,  and      This  Shamoy  is  a  very  wild  Animal,  that  is  not 

Goodnefs,  next  to  Ncats  Leather.    The  Horns  to  be  met  with,  but  on  the  very  Heights  of  the 

and  Hoofs  of  thefe  Creatures  abound  with  a  great  Rocks  and  Mountains ;    for  which  Reafon  the 

deal  of  volatile  Salt,  Oil,  and  Spirit,  which  are  Latins  call  him  Rupicapra,  or  the  Rock  Goat,  and 

equally  ufeful  with  the  Preparations  from  Harts-  be  moftly  feeds  upon  the  Herb  we  call  Leopard's 

born.     The  Powder  of  the  dried  Tefticles  is  Bane.    Sometimes  we  find  in  the  Stomach  of  thefc. 

boafted  by  fome  to  be  no  ways  inferior  to  Cajlor  j  Animals  a  Stone  of  different  Colours  and  Sizes, . 

and  being  given  to  a  Drachm,  cures  Fits  of  the  which  is  called  German  Bezoar,  becaufe  the  Ger- 

Motlier  to  a  Miracle.    A  volatile  Oil  drawn  from  mans  effeem  this  not  inferior  in  Virtue  to  the. 

the  Brain  of  the  Goat,  and  well  rectified,  is  com-  Oriental  Bezear. 

pared  with  Goddard's  Drops,  that  made  fuch  a      The  Shamoy  is  of  the  Size  of  the  common 

Noife  in  the  Reign  of  King  Charles  the  Second,  Goat :  His  Horns  are  fmall,  black,  bent  forwards, 

and  may  very  likely  anfwer  as  well,  fincc  that  Me-  and  very  fharp ;  the  Tail  not  above  three  Inches 

dicine  was  no  more  than  an  exalted  volatile  Oil,  long.    They  have  large  Eyes,  and  never  ftcp  but 

as  this  is,  and  fo  may  be  ranked  in  the  fame  Clafs.  on  the  Tips  of  their  Toes.    They  are  coated  like 

[The  Parts  of  the  Goat  faid  to  be  ufeful  in  a  Faun,  and  have  a  Streak  running  all  along  the 

Medicine,  are  the  Blood,  Marrow,  Suet,  Milk,  Back. 

Dung,  Urine,  Bladder,  Caul,  Skin,  and  Gall,  to       Rupicapra,  or  the  Reck  Goat,  is  a 

which  we  may  add  the  Stones  generated  in  the  wild  Goat,  no  bigger  than  the  common  Lemery. 

Stomach  ;  but  fcarcc  any  of  thefe  arc  now  ever  Kind,  which  frequents  the  Rocks  and 

prefcribed  or  kept  in  the  bhops.  high  Hills ;  as  the  Alps,  Pyrenees,  &c.    The  Horns 

The  wild  Goat  is  the  /for,  Aldrov.  Dt  Quad,  of  this  Animal  are  oddly  turned,  for  they  rife  up- 

Biful,  730.  Gefn.  Dt  Quad.  303.  Hircus  ferust  right  firft,  and  then  wind  forward  like  a  Hook. 

They 
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They  feed  upon  die  Plants  that  grow  on  the  Sands 
and  Tops  of  the  Rocks  ;  the  chief  of  which  is 
the  Doronicum  Remanum.  The  Male  is  called 
in  Latin,  Datna,  being  a  very  fhy  and  timorous 
Creature.  Both  the  He  and  She  afford  abundance 
of  volatile  Salt  and  Oil.  The  Liver  is  proper  to 
flop  Fluxes  of  the  Belly  ;  their  Blood  allays  Ver- 
tigo's. The  Fat  is  excellent  for  Ulcers  of  the 
Lungs  and  Phthificks,  being  taken  in  Milk.  The 
Gall  dries  up,  and  waftcs  away  Films  and  Ca- 
taracts in  the  Eyes. 

[The  Chamois  or  Gemp  is  the  Dorcas  fsvt 
Rupicapra,  Aldrov.  De  Quad.  Biful.  725.  Rupi- 
capra, Belhn.  Obf.  Ed.  Cluf.  57.  W.  De  Quad. 
52.  The  Blood,  Liver,  Gall,  and  Dung  of  this 
Animal  have  all  their  feveral  Virtues  afcribed  to 
them,  but  are  none  of  them  ever  now  ufed  in 
Medicine.  The  /Egragropila,  or  German  Bezear, 
found  in  the  Stomach  of  this  Creature,  I  hare 
already  mentioned  in  the  Chapter  of  Brzoar.  It  is 
of  various  Sizes,  and  fomctimes  as  big  as  a  Wal- 
nut. It  is  faid  to  have  very  great  Virtues,  but  is 
feldom  feen  among  us.] 

16.  Of  the  Shagreen. 

Pomct.  f*HAG  R  IN  in  the  French,  or  what 
is  called  Shagreen  in  Englijh,  is  the 
Skin  of  an  Animal  very  common  in  Turkey  and 
Poland,  which  the  Turks  and  Poles  make  ufc  of  to 
carry  their  Baggage,  as  in  other  Parts  they  do 
Mules,  Horfes,  life.  When  this  Animal  is  dead, 
they  take  the  hinder  Part  of  his  Skin,  and  hang  it 
in  the  Air,  after  having  ftrcwed  it,  when  raw, 
with  Mufrard-fccd.  They  leave  the  Skins  thus 
expofed  to  the  Weather  ftveral  Days,  then  take 
them  in,  and  tan  them,  and  when  they  arcdrencd, 
export  them.  This  Skin  is  very  hard  when  dry, 
and  foft  when  iiccped  in  Water.  I  have  been 
allured,  that  that  which  makes  this  Skin  fo  h  ird, 
is  becaufc  this  Animal  fits  down  and  refts  upon 
his  Buttocks.  They  bring  two  forts  of  Shagreen 
from  Turkey ;  to  wit,  the  grey,  or  afh-colourcd, 
which  is  the  heft,  and  the  white  Shagreen,  which 
is  dirty,  and  not  nearly  fo  good. 

Chufc  your  Shagreen  S^kins  of  right  Turkey,  or 
Ccnjlanthuple,  as  being  much  better  than  thofc  of 
Algiers  and  Tripoli.  There  tome  Pome  likewife 
from  Poland,  which  you  cu^ht  not  to  meddle 
with,  becnufc  they  are  too  dry,  and  will  not  take 
in  the  Alum  when  they  come  to  be  dytd.  Like- 
wife  chufc  the  largelh^  faircft,  and  eveneft  Skins, 
with  a  little  round  Grain  well  formed,  with  as  few 
Places  altogether  fmootb  as  pofllLile ;  thofe  of  a 
large  and  uneven  Grain  being  lefs  fileable,  though 
ao  leS  Jit  for  Ufc.    The  L  ic  of  this  Shagreen  is 
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very  univcrfal  for  all  Sorts  of  Pocket  Utenfils, 
Watch-cafes,  travelling  Furniture,  and  the  like. 
They  may  dye  thefe  Skins  of  what  Colour  they 
pleafe ;  but  the  mod  common  are  black,  green, 
and  red.  The  moll  beautiful  and  dearcft  is  the 
red  Colour,  becaufe  of  the  Vermilion  and  Car- 
mine witl  1  which  it  is  dyed.  You  may  know  the 
true  Sbagi  em  from  the  Spanifh  Leather  made  into 
Shagreen,  b  caufc  the  laft  is  neither  fo  rough  nor 
fo  hard ;  but  will  wear  fmooth,  which  the  true 
will  not. 

[The  Chagrin,  or  Shagreen  Leather,  is  the  Skin 
of  the  Buttocks  of  the  Onager.  Rait  Syn?p.  Anim. 
63.  Aldrov.  332.  Jtnf.  De  Quad.  14.  Onager, 
fsve  Afsnus  fyhefiris.  Gefn.  De  ;^uad.  21.  It  differs 
but  very  little  from  the  common  Afs.  No  Part 
of  it  has  been  ever  ufed  in  Medicine.] 

Of  Bears  Greafe. 

Beftdes  the  feveral  Parts  of  Quadrupeds  already 
defcribed,  we  fell  Bears  Greafe  and  Suet,  which 
arc  brought  from  the  Mountains  of  Switzerland, 
Savoy,  and  Canada.  The  Greafe,  if  it  be  good, 
ought  to  be  frefh,  or  new  melted,  greyifh,  gluey, 
and  of  a  ftrong  ill  Smell,  of  a  middle  Con- 
fidence, that  is  to  fay,  betwixt  hard  and  foft; 
and  meddle  not  with  that  which  is  white  and 
hard,  being  mixed  with  Suet.  This  Fat,  or 
Greafe,  is  a  fovereign  Remedy  for  curing  cold 
rhcumatick  Humours.  It  is  alfo  much  valued  for 
eafing  Pains  of  the  Gout,  by  rubbing  the  afflicted 
Part,  and  to  make  the  Hair  grow;  it  being 
cftccracd  admirable  againft  Baldncfs,  efpecially 
when  incorporated  with  Bees  in  Powder  and  Nut- 
Oil.  As  for  the  Bears  Suet,  there  is  but  very  little 
of  it  brought  into  France,  it  being  little  ufed, 
and  that  only  by  thofc  who  will  not  come  up  to 
the  Price  of  the  Greafe.  The  Bears  Gall  is  good 
in  Epilepfies  and  Afthmas,  t  .ken  from  two  to 
eight  Drops.  It  is  alfo  ufed  externally  to  clcanfc 
old  Ulcers. 

We  feU  likewife  the  Greafe  of  the  Badger,  as 
very  fovereign  in  nephritick  Cafes,  and  Sciatica 
Pains.  And  we  have  alfo  Pencils  made  of  the 
Badger's  Hair  for  the  Painter's  Ufe.  This  Crea- 
ture is  about  as  big  as  a  Fox,  but  fhorter  and 
thicker ;  the  Skin  is  hard,  rough,  and  has  rugged 
harm  Hair  upon  it,  of  an  intermingled  grilled 
Colour,  fometimcs  whiter,  fomctimes  blacker; 
the  Back  almoft  black,  the  Belly  almoft  white  ; 
the  Teeth  arc  very  (harp,  the  Tail  fhort  and  hairy, 
of  different  Colours  ;  it  is  long-fnoutcd,  has  fhort 
Legs  before,  yet  fhorter  behind,  little  Ears,  fmall 
Eyes,  fharp  Claws,  and  is  a  Bcaft  commonly  very 
fat,  and  of  a  ftrong  ftinking  Smell  i  the  whole 
T  Z  Length 
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Length  of  him,  from  the  Snout  to  the  Tip  of  the 
Tail,  is  not  above  two  Feet  and  a  half. 

Tin:  Liver  and  Bowels  of  the  Wclf  driod,  are 
recommended  for  the  Cure  of  all  Drfeafes  arifing 
from  the  Liver  and  Bowels,  particularly  the  Cho- 
lick;  and  the  Heart  of  the  fame  Creature  is 
cftecmed  good  in  Epilepfies.  We  alfo  fell  the 
Greafe  and  dried  Lungs  of  the  Fox.  The  laft 
eftcemed  excellent  again  (t  Cougiis,  Aithma's, 
Phtluficks,  Wheefings,  Hoarfcnefs,  Shortnefe  of 
Breathing,  and  all  other  Difcafes  of  the  Lungs. 
The  Grtafe  is  admirable  for  the  Ear-ach,  and  to 
rub  the  Limbs  of  fuch  Perfons  as  are  t'ubje&  to 
CoimJfiom,  Palfies,  Tremblings,  and  Weaknefs 
m  any  Part. 

Of  the  Mufk  Rat. 

There  arc  alfo  the  Teflkles  of  a  little  Creature 
brought  us,  called,  in  the  Anuritan  IJlandsy  Pihrist 
or  Mujk  Ratt  becaufe  of  its  Refemblance  to 
our  common  Rats,  except  that  the  IVeJi-Indian 
are  much  larger.  They  fell  thefe  for  Mujk,  to 
People  that  do  not  under  Han  J  them ;  but  it  is  an 
eafy  Matter  to  find  it  out,  fince  thefe  are  no 
longer  or  thicker  than  a  Child's  little  Finger. 
The  Mujk  Rally  according  to  Father  Du  Ttrtre^ 
have  the  fame  Shape  with  ours,  but  arc  fo  much 
bigger,  that  one  will  out-weigh  four  of  ours : 
The  Hair  upon  the  Belly  is  white,  and  that  on  tlic 
Back  black  1  they  fmell  fo  ftrong  of  Mufk,  that 
they  perfume  all  the  Air  about  them  as  they  go. 
The  Inhabitants  of  Martinico  cat  them ;  but 
they  are  forced,  after  they  hare  fkinned  them,  to 
leave  them  one  Night  in  the  Air,  and  then  throw 
away  the  firfl  Water  they  arc  boiled  in,  to  take  off 
the  too  ftrong  Scent  of  the  Mufk.  Thefe  Rats 
are  natural  to  the  Ifland,  and  they  had  none  of 
the  common  Kind,  'till  of  late  that  they  were 
brought  thither  by  the  Ships  that  trade  there. 

[The  Bears  Greafe  is  now  fcldom  ufed,  or 
found  genuine  among  our  Druggifte,  the  others 
fcarce  at  all ;  and  the  Tcfticlcs  of  the  Mujk  Rat, 
the  Pilerisy  Lem.  Drliott.  des  Dteng.  424.  are  of 
no  other  Ufc  than  to  adulterate  the  true  Mufk 
with.] 

.17.  Of  the  Oftrich. 

Pemet.  HT  H  E  Oftrich  is  a  Bird  that  has  fhort 
JL  Wings,  and  is  much  valued  for  its 
Feathers ;  which  fcrve  as  Ornaments  for  Hats, 
Caps,  Beds,  and  Canopies  of  State.  The  OJlricbet 
are  taken  in  Africay  and  arc  very  common  in 
Peruy  where  they  march  in  Flocks  like  Cattle : 
The  Natives  eat'  their  FWh,  and  their  Eggs  arc 
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good,  though  hard  of  Digeftton:  This  is  the 
largeft  of  all  Birds,  being  feven  Feet  high,  and 
fometimes  more.  His  Head  is  fmall,  depreffed, 
or  flat-crbwned,  and  almoft  like  a  Goofe's ;  the 
Bill  is  comprefled  and  fmall,  of  a  triangular 
Figure,  Horn  coloured,  with  a  black  Tip ;  it  has 
great  Eyes,  with  a  Hazcl-colourcd  his ;  the  Head 
and  Neck,  almoft  as  far  as  the  Breaft,  arc  bare ' 
of  Feathers,  as  alfo  the  Thighs;  the  Head  and 
Neck  arc  covered  with  a  certain  Down,  or  thin 
ftt  Hairs :  The  Sides  under  the  Wings  and  Thigh* 
are  abfolutely  bare;  the  Wings  are  fmall,  and 
altogctlicr  ufelefs  for  Flying,  defigned  only  to 
affift  the  Bird  in  Running.'  'I "he  Feathers  of  the 
Back,  in  the  Cock,  are  Coal  black ;  in  the  Hen 
only  dufky,  and  fo  (oft  that  they  refemblc  a  kind 
of  Wool;  the  Wing-Feathers  beneath,  are  of 
the  fame  Colour  with  thofe  in  the  Back  ;  but 
above,  in  their  upper  Part,  they  are  purely  white: 
The  Tail  is  thick,  bufhy,  and  round,  not  as  in 
other  Birds,  fpread  out  in  Breadth ;  tlte  Feathers 
in  the  Cock  being  whitiih,  in  the  Hen  dufkifh. 
Its  Neck  and  Legs  are  Very  long ;  it  wants  the 
back  Toes,  and  has  but  two  others  ;  the  one  Toe 
is  five  Inches  and  a  half,  and  the  other  eight 
Inches  long,  covered  with  great  disjointed  annu- 
lary Scales.  It  lays  very  large  Egtrs,  of  four  or 
five  Inches  Diameter,  one  of  which  has  Meat 
enough  in  it  to  fcrve  feven  or  eight  People,  con- 
tained in  a  hard  ftrong  Shell,  which  they  cover  in 
the  Sands,  and  forfakc,  never  taking  any  more 
Care  of  them,  but  leave  them  to  be  hatched  by 
the  Heat  of  the  Sun. 

They  have  diffeaed  fcveral  OJlrhhes  in  the 
Academy  of  Sciences;  the  largeft  whereof  was 
feven  Feet  and  an  half  high  from  the  Ground  to 
the  Top  of  his  Head.  The  Eye  is  oval  like  a 
Man's,  having  large  Eye-brows ;  and  the  upper 
Eye-lid  is  moveable,  contrary  to  the  Generality 
of  Birds,  with  an  Eye-lid  within,  as  a  great  many 
Brutes  have ,  the  Bill  is  fhort  and  pointed ;  the 
Tongue  is  fmall  and  adhering,  as  that  of  Fifties; 
the  Thighs  large,  flefhy,  and  without  Feathers, 
covered  with  a  white  Skin,  a  little  reddifh :  The 
Legs  arc  covered  with  great  Scales ;  the  Feet  cleft, 
having  only  two  Toes,  with  large  Claws.  The  * 
Oftrich  carries  the  Quill  exactly  in  tlw  Middle  of 
the  Feather,  upon  which  Account  the  Mgyptians 
reprcfented  Jujiice  by  it.  W  hen  they  came  to 
examine  the  Infide  of  this  Creature,  they  met 
with  five  Diaphragms  or  Partitions,  which  divide 
the  Trunk  into  five  Parts ;  four  of  which  were 
placed  ftrait  up  and  down ;  and  a  fifth  fituatcd 
acrofc,  or  thwart  the  Ventricles,  wliich  were 
found  full  of  Herbs,  Hay,  Barley,  Beans,  Bones, 
and  Stones,  of  which  there  were  tome  of  the  Big- 
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nefs  of  a  Hen's  Egg.  They  found  in  one  fcventy 
Pieces  of  Money ;  the  moft  Part  of  which  was 
waited  and  gone,  and  that  apparently  by  their 
mutual  Attrition  one  againft  the  other,  rather 
than  by  Corrofion.  It  is  obfcrvable,  that  the 
Oflrichcs  fwallow  Iron  for  the  fame  End  that  Biids 
do  Pebbles  and  Gravel,  to  help  them  to  grind  their 
ToAl,  and  not  nourifli  them,  or  to  digeft  it,  as  the 
Antients  believed,  for  they  perilh  if  they  1 wallow 
too  much  of  it. 

The  Flefii  of  the  OJirieh  is  fat,  and  faid  to 
raufe  an  Appetite,  and  reftore  in  Confumptiom. 
The  Ventricle,  or  Skin  of  the  Stomach,  ftrength- 
ens  and  a/lifts  Digeftion.  The  Fat  is  hotter 
than  Goofe  Greafe,  and  nny  be  uf^d  with  great 
Advantage  to  diiiblve  hard  Swellings,  relax  con- 
tracted Nerves,  and  eafe  Pain.  Bcfides  the 
African  Ojiricb,  already  defcribed,  there  are  three 
ether  Sorts,  to  wit,  the  American,  the  Emeu  or 
Cajjowary,  and  the  Doiie. 

The  American  Ojlriches  arc  fomewhat  lefs  than 
the  former.  Their  Legs  are  long,  and  they  have 
three  Toes  on  each  toot,  one  of  which  ftands 
backwards.  The  Head  is  like  that  of  a  Goofe, 
the  Neck  twenty-four  Indies  long,  wliich  they 
carry  bended  like  a  Swan  or  Stork ;  the  Bill  is 
eompreffed,  or  flat,  but  not  very  broad,  two 
Inches  and  a  half  long}  the  Wings  fmall,  and 
not  fit  for  flying,  which  they  only  aflift  thcmfclvcs 
with  in  Running,  which  they  do  with  that 
Speed,  that  a  Grey-hound  can  fcarcely  overtake 
them.  The  whole  Body  is  covered  with  grey 
Feathers,  which  arc  longer  and  more  beautiful  on 
the  Back.  The  Tail  is  like  that  of  the  former, 
but  ft  retched  long- ways.  It  feeds  on  Fruit  and 
Flclh,  but  will  fwallow  any  thing  you  offer  it. 
The  Flclh  is  reckoned  among  the  Spaniards  as 
good  Food. 

The  £wn,  or  Caffbwarv  O/irich,  has  a  horny 
Crown  on  the  Top  of  its  Head,  near  three  Inches 
high,  of  a  dulky  yellow  Colour,  which  is  re- 
ported to  fall  off  at  moulting  Time,  and  to  grow 
again  with  the  new  Feathers.  The  Head  and 
Neck  are  bare,  or  only  covered  with  a  hairy 
Down ;  the  Skin  being  of  a  purplilh  blue  Colour. 
In  the  fore  Part  of  the  Neck  hang  down  two 
membranous  Wattles,  or  Lobe*  of  Flefh,  two 
Inches  long,  of  a  Vermilion  Red ;  as  is  alfo  the 
lower  Part  of  the  b^ck  Side  of  the  Neck :  Its  Bill 
is  of  a  moderate  Thickncfs,  and  ftraight,  and  four 
or  five  Inches  in  Length ;  the  Neck  is  about 
thirteen  Inches  long)  the  Length  of  its  Body, 
from  Breaft  to  Rump,  three  Feet,  the  Breadth 
two  Feet  over ;  the  Thighs,  with  the  Legs  to  the 
Feet,  are  feventecn  Inches  long  ;  the  Legs  are 
thick  and  ftrong,  and  alrnoft  five  laches  about, 
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covered  as  it  were  with  broad  Scales.  It  has 
thick,  liard  Feet,  divided  into  three  thick  Toes,  all 
Handing  forwards,  and  wanting  a  back  Toe, 
having  very  great  Claws,  almoft  two  Inches  long. 
It  has  fome  Rudiments  of  Wings,  confifting  only 
of  five  naked  Shafts  of  Feathers,  fomewhat  like 
Porcupines  t^uiUs,  which  commonly  lie  hid  under 
the  Feathery,  covering  the  Sides ;  but  it  has  no 
Tail.  The  Feathers  covering  the  whole  Body 
are  ill  double ;  two  coming  out  of  the  fame  Pipe 
or  Stem,  the  upper  fomewhat  the  thicker,  or 
grofllr,  the  lower  the  finer  and  more  delicate.  It 
is  commonly  faid  to  want  a  Tongue,  becaufe  the 
Tongue  cleaves  to  the  Mouth  as  in  Fiflic3.  It 
feeds  upon  Fruits,  Flclh,  Bread,  Hen's  Eggsr 
Oranges,  and  almoft  any  Thing  that  is  offered  it.. 
It's  Fggs  arc  great  and  fair ;  one  being  meafured 
length-ways,  was  fifteen  Inches,  and  crofs-ways 
twelve  Inches,  or  more ;  of  a  grccnilh  afh  Colour, 
thick  fet  with  fmall  Protuberances  of  a  deep  Green . 

The  Dedty  called  Gallus  Gallinactus,  is  faid  to 
be  of  a  middle  Size,  between  an  Ojiricb  and  a 
Turkey,  agreeing  much  with  the  African  Ojiricb, 
if  you  confidcr  it's  Rump,  Wings,  and  Feathers  ; 
but  in  regard  of  the  Shortncfs  of  its  Legs,  it  looks 
like  a  Pigmy  among  them.  It  has  a  great  Head, 
covered  with  a  Membrane  rcfcmbling  a  Hood,, 
great  black  Eyes,  prominent  fat  Neck,  a  Bill 
long  and  ftrong,  not  flat  and  broad,,  but 
thick  and  of  a  bluifh  White,  fharp  pointed  and 
crooked.  Its  Body  is  fat  and  round,  covered 
with  foft  grey  Feathers,  much  like  anO/iricb'si- 
on  each  Side,  inftead  of  hard  Wing-Feathers,  or 
QuilU,  it  has  fmall  foft-fcathercd  Wings,  of  a 
yellowilh  afh  Colour ;  and  for  a  Tail,  it  has  five 
fmall  curled  Feathers  of  the  fame  Colour.  It  has 
yellow  Legs,  being  about  four  Inches  in  Compafs,, 
and  fomcthing  more  than  four  Inches  in  Length, 
covered  with  thick  Scales.  It  has  three  fore 
Toes,  and  one  back  Toe,  near  an  Inch  and  an 
half  long,  and  its  Claw  above  an  Inch  in  Length. 
It  is  a  flow-paced,  ftupid  Bird,  an;l  cafily  taken. 
The  Flclh,  efpecially  of  the  Breaft,  is  fat,  cfculent, 
and  has  fo  much  of  it,  that  three  or  four  of  them 
will  fomctimcs  be  enough  for  a  hundred  Men ; 
but  it  is  commonly  (kited,  and  ftored  up  for  Sea 
Provifions.  It  fwallows  Stoncs,-and  fuch  like  hard 
Subftanccs,  which  Ihews  it  to  be  of  the  Ojiricb 
Kind. 

(The  OJirieh,  whole  Fat  is  cftecmed  fo  excellent 
in  nervous  Cak,  is  the  common  Kind,  the  Strutbio. 
Cbarl.  Ex.  79.  Strutbio eamtlus.  RaiiOrnith.\\^, 
Gtfn.  De  Aviv.  67c.  Ine  Fat,  by  the  Relation 
of  thofe  who  have,  been  where  it  was  to  be  had, 
and  tried  it,  is  one  of  the  greateft  of  Medicines 
ufed  as  an  Ointment  in  Contractions  of  the  Nerves, 

but 
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but  whether  tills  be  true  or  not,  is  of  little  Con- 
sequence to  us  who  cannot  expert  often  to  meet 
■with  it.  J 

iS.  Of  the  Eagle. 

Pemet.  HP  HE  Eagle  is  a  large  Bird  of  Prey, 
and  the  ficrceft  and  ftrongefl  of  that 
Kind,  being  fcarcc  diftinguifhablc  from  the  Hawk, 
hut  only  in  Bigncfs,  or  from  the  Vulture,  but  by 
its  long,  black,  and  crooked  Bill ;  befides  which 
its  Legs  are  yellow,  and  covered  with  Scales. 
This  Bird  is  very  well  known  in  Europe,  as  well 
as  other  Parts  of  the  World.  There  arc  feveral  dif- 
ferent Species  however  of  it ;  as  die  Golden  Ea- 
gle >  the  Black  Eagle,  the  White  tailed  Eagle,  the 
Brafilian  Eagle,  die  Sea  Eagle,  and  the  Vulterine. 

TheFlefh  of  all  the  Kinds  is  hard,  fibrous,  and 
not  fit  for  Meat  or  Phyfick.  The  Brain  is  faid  to 
cure  the  Epilcpfy,  the  Tcfticlcs  to  procure  Luft, 
and  the  Gall  is  the  flrongeft  of  all  Galls,  and 
helps  all  the  Difeafcs  of  the  Eyes  whatfoevcr ;  as 
Clouds,  Mills,  Films,  Pearls,  Blood-fhot,  Ulcers, 
l£t.  The  Fume  of  the  Dung  is  faid  to  bring  forth 
the  Foetus,  and  outwardly  applied,  ripens  Tumors 
and  Apoflhumes.  The  Eagle  is  a  very  falacious 
Bird,  yet  lives  to  a  very  great  Age.  But  of  all 
that  belongs  to  this  Bird,  there  is  nothing  fold  in 
the  Shops,  but  a  kind  of  Stone  that  is  found  at  the 
Entrance  of  the  Holes  where  the  Eagles  build 
their  Nefb,  fuppofed  laid  there  to  preferve  their 
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Kinds  of  it :  The  Ochreoferreus  JEtites,  the  Ballard 
Eagle  Stone,  the  Geodts.  Woodw.  Att.  %.  9.  Beet. 
38 1 .  and  the  Terra  Sieula,  Bezoardicum  miner  ale. 
AUnt,  1 4..  which  are  fcrrugineous  Bodies  contain- 
ing Eanh,  tUc.  The  true  JEtitti  is  a  Pebble  with 
a  loofe  Nucleus.] 

19.  Of  /i*  Vulture.  *  « 

*"p  H  E  Vullurt  is  a  Bird  of  Prey  that  Pemet. 
*•  is  much  like  an  Eagle,  and  has  fo 
quick  a  Scent,  that  it  will  fmell  a  dead  Carcaf* 
many  Miles.  Many  arc  of  Opinion  that  he  dif- 
fers not  in  Kind  from  the  Eagle,  but  only  in  fomc 
other  Chara&crifticks,  as  that  the  Head  and  Neck 
of  the  Vulture  arc  for  the  mod  part  bare  of  Fea- 
thers, and  are  only  covered  with  a  lhort  white 
Down  ;  that  a  little  under  their  Throats  they  have 
about  a  Hand's  Breadth  covered  rather  with  Hairs, 
like  thofe  of  a  Calf,  than  Feathers  ;  that  the  Craw 
hangs  down  like  a  Bag  before  the  Stomach  or 
Bread ;  that  the  Bill  being  ftraight  for  two  Inches, 
does  then  grow  crooked ;  that  among  all  rapacious 
Birds,  none  fly  togcdier  in  Flocks  but  the  Vul- 
tures ;  and  laftly,  that  the  Inftdcs  of  the  Wings 
are  covered  with  a  foft  Fleece  of  Down,  which  is 
proper  only  to  the  Vulture. 

There  are  feveral  Kinds  of  Vultures  defcribed 
by  Authors,  as  the  Afh-coloured,  the  Black,  the 
Chefnut,  the  Hare  Vulture,  the  Golden,  the  White, 
the  Brafil'tan,  and  the  Vulturine  Eagle.  The 


Young  from  Lightnings,  and  other  Injuries  of  the  two  firft  differ  in  nothing  but  their  Colour.  The 
Weather.  This  Stone  is  brought  us  by  the  Pil- 
grims of  St.  James  in  Gaiicia.  The  Eagle  Stones 
mo  A  cflecmed,  arc  thofe  which  arc  flat,  blackifh, 
and  that  rattle  well ;  that  is  to  fay,  which  make  a 
Noife  when  fhaked  at  your  Ear,  which  proceeds 
from  a  little  Stone  contained  within.  Great  Virtues 
are  alligned  to  this  Stone,  efpccially  to  procure 
«afy  and  fafe  Labour,  and  to  prevent  Mi  Carriages 


Chefnut- coloured  is  lefs  than  an  Eagle,  having  the 
whole  Plumage  of  its  Body  of  the  Chefnut  Co- 
lour ;  the  Feadiere  of  the  Crown  are  very  fhort 
if  compared  to  Eagles,  which  is  the  Reafon  fome 
have  thought  them  bald.  The  Hare  Vulture  is  fo 
called  from  its  preying  upon  Hares;  is  inferior  in 
Magnitude,  and  has  not  a  Brcaft  fo  refulgent  as 
the  Golden  Vulture,  which  has  many  Things  in 


Some  write,  that  the  Eagle  hunts  for  diis  Stone  to    common  with  the  Golden  Eagle,  but  is  every  Way, 


the  very  Indies,  in  order  to  hatch,  or  bring  forth 
its  young  ones. ' 

[The  two  Kinds  of  the  Eagle,  which  have 
Places  in  the  Catalogues  of  Birds  ufed  in  Medi- 
cine, arc  the  Aquila  Julva,fsve  aurea.  JVtll.  Orn. 
58.  Aquila  Germana.  Gejn.  De  Avibus,  149. 
Aquila  regalis^  Scbw.  A.  214.  The  Golden  Ea- 
gle, and  the  Haiieatus.  Jouf.  De  Av.  93.  Ha- 
l.etetus  five  Aquila  Mai  ina.  IVill.  Orn.  29.  Hal  e 


or  in  all  its  Part 
rapacious  Bird, 


greater. 


The  Brafilian  Eagle  is 
a  rapacious  Bird,  of  the  Bigncfs  of  a  Kite, 
having  a  long  Tail,  and  Wings  longer  than  it. 
The  whole  Plumage  of  the  Body  is  black,  with  a 
little  Tawny  here  and  there  mixed.    It  is  headed 


almoft  like  a  Turkey,  having  a  wrinkled  Skin. 
Its  Bill  is  long,  hooked  at  the  End,  and  fliaip  ;  in 
the  Middle  whereof  is  one  large  Hole  for  the 
Noflrils,  tranfvcifely  fituatc  ;  its  Eyes  arcalmofl  of 


eetus  five  Ofiifraga.  Rati  Syn.  An.  6.  The  Ofprey.  a  Ruby  Colour,  with  a  round  black  Pupil.  Its  Flefh 
The Gflll  of  the  fii  ft  is  faid  to  be  good  in  Dcafncfs ;    flinks  like  Cirrion,  for  it  feeds  chiefly  upon  dead 

CarcafTes;  it  is  ill-looked,  always  lean,  and  never 


rgood 

and  the  Marrow  of  the  Thighs  of  the  other  to 
make  Baits  for  Fifh  :  But  neither  are  ever  ufed  now. 

The  Eagle  Stone  is  the  Aitites  five  Aguilinus 
Lapis,  IVorm.  77.  Ckarl.  Fejjil.  31.  Its  Virtues 
ieej»  altogether  imaginary.    There  arc  fcvcral 


Satisfied. 

The  Vulturine  Eagle,  though  called  fo  by  the 
Naturalifls,  has  nothing  of  the  Eagle  in  him  ;  its 
Shape  is  unufual  i  the  Bill  is  ftraight  almoft  to  the 

Middle, 
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Middle,  and  towards  the  Point  bent  into  a  re- 
markable Hook,  after  the  Manner  of  Vultures, 
white  towards  the  Head,  the  reft  of  it  black,  the 
lower  Chap  wholly  white.  The  Iris  of  the  Eye 
is  not  fo  fiery  as  in  Eagles,  but  whitifh,  and  the 
Pupilla  black  j  the  whole  Head  whitifh  or  grey; 
thc»Neck,  half  way  from  the  Head,  almoft  bald, 
fet  with  a  few  white  Feathers,  and  fomc  fniall 
ones,  like  rough  curled  Hairs,  higher  than  the  reft 
of  the  Plumage,  as  if  they  were  fine  long  Uriftlcs ; 
on  the  Back  there  is  as  it  were  a  kind  of  Hood, 
jscaching  to  the  Middle  thereof,  and  ending  in  a 
fliarp  Peak,  refcmbling  a  Triangle.  The  Colour 
of  the  whole  Plumage  is  of  a  dark  Chefnut,  in- 
clining to  black.  The  Eat  is  the  only  Thing  be- 
longing to  the  Vulture  Kind  that  is  fold  in  the 
Shops :  It  is  ufed  to  anoint  with  in  Palfics  and 
other  nervous  Cafes. 

[The  Vulture,  that  has  a  Place  in  the  Cata- 
logues of  medicinal  Birds,  is  the  Vultur  niger.  Aldr. 
Ornitb.  I.  27 1.  Vultur  nigricans.  Char.  Ex.  J  I, 
The  Elefh,  Fat,  Gall,  Brain,  and  Dung  of  this 
Bird  are  recommended  as  having  their  feveral 
Virtues,  but  none  of  them  are  ever  fecn  in  the 
Shops,  or  prefcribed  in  the  prcfent  Practice.] 

20.  Of  the  Frigat. 

Psmet.    'T'HE  Frigat  is  a  Bird  which  the  In- 
J.   dians  call  fo  becaufe  of  the  Swift- 
nefc  of  its  Flight.    The  Body  of  this  Bird  is  no 
bigger  than  a  Pullet's,  but  its  Stomach  is  very 
flefhy.     All  the  Feathers  of  the  Males  are  as 
black  as  Ravens.    The  Neck  is  pretty  long,  the 
Head  fmall,  with  two  great  black  Eyes,  and  the 
Sight  more  piercing  than  the  Eagle's.   The  Bill  is 
pretty  thick,  and  altogether  black,  about  fix  or 
feven  Inches  long,  and  ftraight  to  the  End,  where 
the  upper  Beak  is  crooked  like  a  Hook:  The 
Claws  are  very  (hort,  being  divided  into  two,  as 
the  Vulture's,  but  are  entirely  black.    The  Wings 
arc  fo  prodigioufly  great,  that  it  is  feven  or  eight 
Feet  from  the  Extremity  of  one  Wing  to  the  other, 
and  that  not  without  Rcafon,  fincc  his  Wings  are 
fometimes  employed  to  carry  him  above  three 
hundred  Leagues  from  Land.    It  is  with  a  great 
deal  of  Trouble  that  this  Bird  can  raifc  himfelf, 
but  when  he  has  once  taken  his  Flight,  he  keeps 
his  Wings  extended  almoft  without  any  Motion 
or  Fatigue.    If  the  Weight  of  the  Rain,  or  the 
Impetuofity  of  the  Winds  force  him,  he  mounts 
above  the  Clouds,  and  foars  beyond  Sight  into  the 
middle  Region  of  the  Air ;  and  when  he  is  at  the 
higheft,  clearly  diftinguifhes  where  the  Dorado 
gives  chace  to  the  Flying-Fifh,  and  throws  him- 
ieif  down  like  Lightning  ;  not  fo  as  to  ftrikc  upon 
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the  Water,  for  then  it  would  be  difficult  for  him 
to  rife  again  ;  but  when  he  comc6  within  twelve  or 
fourteen  Paces,  he  makes  a  large  Turn,  and  lowers 
himfelf  as  it  were  infcnfthly,  'till  he  comes  to 
fkim  the  Waters  where  the  Chace  is  given ;  in 
palling  he  takes  the  little  Fifli  in  its  Flight  along 
the  Water,  either  with  his  Bill  or  his  Talons,  and 
fomctimes  both  together. 

The  Male  carries  a  great  red  Comb,  like  that 
of  the  Cock,  not  upon  his  Head,  but  under  the 
Throat ;  and  this  Comb  does  not  appear  but  in 
the  old  ones.  The  Females  have  none,  but  they 
have  Feathers  that  arc  whiter,  especially  under 
the  Belly.  As  the  Herons  in  Europe  have  Heronries, . 
which  are  certain  remote  Corners  of  Woods,  to 
which  they  retire,  as  Places  of  Refuge, .  where 
they  meet,  rooft,  preferve  themfclvcs,  and  multi- 
ply; fo  thefe  Birds,  for  a  long  Time,  made  a 
little  Ifland,  near  Guaduloupa,  their  Habitation-; 
where  all  of  that  Species  thereabout  come  to  rooft 
at  Nights,  and  build  their  Nefts  in  the  proper 
Seafon.  This  little  Ifland  was  called  the  Ijlt  of 
Frigat s,  and  bears  the  Name  to  this.  Day, 
though  the  Birds  have  left  the  Place ;  for  in  the 
Years  1643  and  1644,  feveral  People  chafed 
them  fo  fcvercly,  that  they  were  forced  to  aban- 
don the  Ifle. 

The  Reverend  Father  Du  Tertre,  Apoftolical 
Miffionary  in  the  Antilles,  moved  by  the  large 
Commendations  given  to  tlic  Oil  drawn  from 
thefe  Creatures,  by  Means  of  two  or  three  Peo- 
ple, took  more  than  an  Hundred  of  them  in  lefs 
than  two  Hours  Time.  They  furprized  the  large 
ones  upon  the  Branches,  or  in  their  Nefts ;  and 
as  tlicy  rife  with  a  great  deal  of  Trouble  to  take 
Wing,,  it  was  an  eafy  Matter  to  beat  them  down 
with  long  Sticks.  There  was  not  one  of  thole, . 
fays  this  Author,  that  flew  away,  but  at  taking 
Wing  vomited  two  or  three  Fifh,  as  big  as  Her- 
rings, half  wafted:  He  believes  they  difcharged 
themfelves  in  order  to  fly  away  with  the  more 
Eafe.  The  Oil  or  Fat  of  thefe  Creatures  is  a 
fovcrcign  Remedy  for  Sciatica  Pains,  and  for  all 
others  proceeding  from  a  cold  Caufc.  It  is  held 
in  great  Efteem  throughout  all  the  Incites,  as  a  pre- 
cious Medicine. 

[The  Oil  fo  much  commended  here,  is  obtained 
from  a  large  Bird,  called  the  Man  of  IVar  Bird, 
common  in  many  of  the  American  Iflands,  but  has 
never  been  of  fame  enough  among  us  to  get  into  ufe,  . 
or  make  it  worth  any  one's  while  to  import.it.] 

21.O/  Birds  Nefts. 

THE  Birds  Nefts  which  the  People  Pomsi. 
of  Siam  have  brought  into  France  for 

puxvry 
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many  Years,  arc  nothing  but  an  Excrement  or 
Foam  of  the  Mouth,  of  certain  Birds  called  King's 
Fijhers,  which  are  very  common  in  France,  cfpc- 
ciaily  in  Normandy.  The  King  Fijhers  of  France 
frequent  the  Sea  Coaft,  Rivers,  and  watry  Places ; 
they  arc  of  the  Size  of  a  Swallow,  or  of  a  Quail ; 
their  Feathers  and  their  Bills  arc  of  various  Colours, 
as  green,  red,  and  blue ;  and  they  have  a  great 
many  feveral  Names  ;  as  the  Alcyen  Martin,  the 
Martin-Fiftier,  the  Martlet,  the  Bird  of  St.  Mar- 
tin, (Sc.  Thefc  Animals  ufually  buHd  their  Ncfts 
among  Reeds,  or  upon  Rocks.  The  Indian  King- 
Fiftiers,  especially  thofe  about  the  Kingdom  of 
Camba,  when  they  are  going  to  breed,  throw  out 
of  their  Bills  a  white  Froth,  with  which  they 
Jbuild  a  Neft,  of  the  Bignefs  and  Shape  of  a  Cup, 
where  they  lay  their  Eggs,  and  hatch  their  young 
ones  :  Thefe  Nefts  are  of  a  white  Colour,  tending 
to  yellow,  and  of  a  hard  dry  Confiftence ;  the  Tafte 
being  infipid,  and  almoft  like  that  of  Vermicelli. 

Tbe  Cbinefe  are  fuch  Lovers  of  thefe  Birds  Nefts, 
that  it  is  almoft  incredible  what  Quantities  are 
fent  to  Pequin,  the  Capital  of  China.  They  are 
ufually  valued  at  fifty  Tabers  the  hundred,  which 
is  about  fix  hundred  Livrcs,  or  fifty  Pounds  of 
our  Money.  They  affign  mighty  Virtues  to 
this  Neft;  as  that  it  nourifhes  extremely,  be- 
ing boiled  in  Water  with  a  Fowl  and  Ginger ; 
they  reckon  it  very  good  for  curing  Pains  at  the 
Stomach,  and  for  reftoring  thofe  that  arc  in  a 
languishing  Condition.  Thefc  Ncfts  were  for- 
merly little  known ;  and  it  was  believed  that  they 
were  made  of  the  Froth  of  the  Sea;  but  fince 
the  People  of  Siam  have  brought  them  us,  tbey 
are  become  very  common.  There  arc,  befides, 
other  Parts  belonging  to  Birds,  which  we  fell,  and 
have  a  confidcrable  Trade  in ;  as  Quills,  Pencils, 
and  Down  from  the  Swans,  Gcefe,  and  other  Fowl, 
which  arc  brought  us  from  Gafettgttr.  Normandy, 
i£c.  as  alfo  the  Swallow  Stones,  which  arc  little 
Stonct  ufed  like  thofe  taken  out  of  Cray-Fifti  ;  and 
to  take  out  any  Filth  or  Dirt  that  falls  into  the  Eyes. 

(  The  Cbinefe  Birds  Nefts  arc  the  Ncfts  of  the 
Indian  Swallow,  the  Hirundo  Maritima.  Ail.  Phil. 
Loud.  N*  285. Hirundo  Sinetift$,Nido  Edulo  Bontii. 
If  ill.  Orn.  15.  Hirundo  Chinen/ts.  Bont.  66-  The 
Nefts  are  of  the  Bignefs  of  ^Goofe's  Egg,  round  ifh 
and  pellucid,  of  a  Subftance  refcmbling  Gum  Tra- 
gacanth  or  Icthyocolla.  They  arc  found  on  the 
Rocks  upon  the  Coafts  of  China  and  Japan.  When 
mixed  in  Broth  or  warm  Milk,  they  fwell  and 
make  a  thick  Soup,  much  eftccmcd  in  the  Eajl, 
as  a  Rcftorative,  and  Provocative  to  Vcncry,  as 
well  as  an  excellent  Food. 

The  Swallow  Stones  arc  the  Lapis  Chelidcnius. 
Iform.  Muj.  72.  Bufinitcs  miner  Cajlanei  jtbfufci 
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co/oris.  Luid.Litb.  p.  70.  Teeth  of  the  Lupus  Pifeis, 
IVoodw.  Att.  2.  27.  They  are  about  the  Bignefs 
of  a  fmall  Pea,  and  faid  to  be  found  in  the  Sto- 
machs of  young  Swallows,  but  are  really  dug 
out  of  the  Earth  in  the  Ifle  of  Malta,  and  ar«t 
the  Teeth  of  a  Filh  buried  there. 

They  are  hung  about  the  Arms  or  NeclLt  ot 
ChiUren,  as  a  Remedy  for  the  Epilepfy.} 

• 

22.  Of  Cantharides. 

THE  Cantharides  are  Flies  which  the  Pomet. 
Pcafants  about  Paris  bring  us,  and 
which  they  find  in  great  Plenty  upon  AJh-Trees, 
Rofe-Bujhes,  and  on  the  Blades  of  Corn.  The 
Wings  of  thefe  Flies  are  of  a  fine  finning  Green 
to  look  upon,  becaufe  of  their  blue  Colour  mixed 
with  a  gold  yellow;  but  the  whole  is  venomous,' 
and  of  a  foetid  Smell.  They  have  a  large  Sort  in 
Italy,  but  they  are  of  no  Ufe.  Chiife  fuch  as 
are  new,  dry,  and  whole,  without  being  crumbled 
to  Powder. 

The  Ufe  of  Cantharides^  atthts  Day,  is  chiefly  ex- 
ternal ;  but  there  are  fome  Countries  where  they  arc 
frequently  given  inwardly,  by  fuch  as  underftand 
how  to  prevent  their  dangerous  Effects,  They  are 
of  very  great  Service  to  the  Apothecary,  not  only  for 
the  Bliftering  Plaifter,  that  is  always  ready  com- 
pounded by  them,  but  to  ufc  frefli  upon  all  Occafioru 
where  they  are  required.  They  kill  the  Cantbaridei 
with  the  hot  Fumes  of  the  fharpeft  Vinegar, 
cnclofing  them  in  an  earthen  Veflcl,  having 
its  Mouth  covered  with  a  fine  thin  Cloth ;  after- 
wards they  dry  them,  and  putting  them  up 
in  wooden  Boxes,  they  keep  them  for  the  Space 
of  two  or  three  Years.  Thefe  Cantbarides,  tho' 
rarely  prefcribed  inwardly,  are  very  efficacious  in 
the  Hands  of  a  wife  Phyfician  who  knows  how 
to  correel  them,  and  make  them  fpecifical,  in  a 
Gonorrhaa,  Supprcffion  of  Urine,  Ulcers  of  the 
Bladder,  Stone,  Gravel,  &c.  They  are  moft 
frequently  adminiftered  in  a  Tincture  mixed  with 
Spirit  of  Wine,  Camphirc,  &c.  But  to  promote 
the  Expulfion  of  Urine,  nothing  can  be  more  fafe 
than  the  anointing  the  Perineum,  or  lower  Part 
of  the  Belly,  and  the  Region  of  tlic  Navel,  with 
the  Oil,  wherein  Cantharides  have  been  boiled. 

Some  at  this  Time  ufe  all  the  Parts  of  the  Can- 
tharides promifcuoufly  ;  but  the  Head,  Wings, 
and  Legs,  are  to  bccaft  away.  If  a  Bliftering  Plaif- 
ter made  of  them  be  applied  to  a  tender  delicate 
Body,  or  upon  fine  fkined  Women,  it  will  caufe 
a  Strangury,  or  Scalding,  and  Heat  of  Urine, 
which  is  cafily  remedied  by  drinking  of  Milk, 
Barley- Water,  or  Emulfions  of  Almonds,  or  the 
cold  Seeds.    The  volatile  Salt  of  the  Cuntharides 
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is  one  of  the  moft  powerful  Diureticks  that  is  to   44  upon,  and  whofe  Credit  was  fufficicnt  to  in- 

be  met  with  in  the  World ;  fo  that  fomc  Authors  44  ducc  me  to  make  a  Trial,  which  I  unluckily 

affirm  it  is  able  to  break  or  diflblve  the  Stone.  It  "  did,  and  thought  I  had  poifoncd  the  whale  Vil- 

is  fo  pungent  and  biting,  that  it  is  apt  to  raifc  little  44  lagc;  for  I  caufed  to  be  ftrangled  a  young 

Bliftersupon  the  Tongue,  when  tafted  ;  fo  that  it  is  44  Bull,  Bina  cornua  firens,  giving  him  a  thmfand 

not  to  be  taken  alone,  but  in  fome  fmooth  oily  Sub-  44  Strokes  with  a  Cudgel  as  he  was  dying,  which 

»   fiance,  or  other  proper  Vehicle  :  Dofe  from  one  4i  was  more  than  I  could  warrant  from  the  Poet : 

Grain  to  three.  The  Tindhire  is  more  gentle,  and  44  for  his  Burial,  I  took  the  bmifed  Members, 

lefs  hazardous  than  the  Cantbaridts  themfelves.  41  with  the  two  Horns,  and  put  them  into  a  great 

\Spanijh  Flics,  as  they  are  commonly  called,  44  wooden  Tub,  with  four  little  Windows  open  to 

are  the  Cantharides,  Altuff.  Inf.  144.  Cantkari-  44  the  four  Quarters  of  the  Wind    in  order,  as 

dtt  Dhfcoridis.CSiarlt.  Ex.  47.  CanlbaridiS  vul-  44  Virgil  fays,  to  produce  Thoufands   of  Bra. 

garts  tficuMium  Raii  Inf.  101.    Their  princi-  44  The  King  is  faid  to  be  bred  from  the  Brain,  the 

pulUfc  is  in  bliftcring  Planters,  but  the  re  are  fomc  44  working  Ben  from  the  Stomach,  and  the  Drones 

who  give  them  inwardly  with  great  Succefs ;  one  44  from  the  Guts:  the  King  makes  War  upon 

of  the  firft  of  thefc  was  Dr.  Groenveldt,  a  Dutch  44  his  neighbouring  States,  both  by  Sea  and  Land  ; 

Phyfician,   who  pra&ifcd  in  Lendcn,  and  after  44  he  marfhalshis  Army  in  Battaliia;  he  rewards 

a  fuccefsful  Ufe  of  them  for  many  Years,  was  be-  44  his  Captains,  and  Generals;  he  punifhes  the 

nevolent  enough  to  communicate  what  he  had  44  Cowards  with  Death,  and  makes  the  Rogues 

learnt  of  them  to  the  World,  in  a  Book  entitled  44  and  Dcfcrtcrs  run  the  Gantlet ;  befides  a  Thou- 

De  tuto  dintharidum  Ufu  interna,  in  which  he  gave  44  fand  old  Womcns  Talcs,  which  fevcral  People 

the  Method  by  which  he  always  prevented  their  44  relate,  and  believe  to  this  Day.    But  inftead 

ill  Effects.  The  Thanks  he  received  for  this  were,  44  of  the  Swarms  of  Bees,  which  I  expected  from 

the  being  thrown  into  a  Prifon.     However,  there  44  the  Body  of  this  Animal,  there  were  Thou  lands 

have  not  been  wanting,  both  at  that  Time  and  44  of  Maggots  produced,  with  an  infufierable 

ever  fince,  Pcrfons  of  Judgment,  who  have  had  44.  Stench,  that  I  thought  would  have  infected  all 

Courage  enough  to  try  and  reap  the  Advantage  of  44  the  Neighbourhood  :  And  the  Stink  was  fo  great, 

the  Dilcoveries  he  paid  fo  leverely  for  communi-  44  that  all  the  Country  fancied  they  were  threatened 

eating.]  44  with  the  Plague  "  You  may  fee  from  hence  how 

falfe  common  Opinions  are.  And  as  I  am  not  a  ca- 

23.  Of  Bees.  pablc  Judge,  I  fhall  content  myfelf  to  make  fome 

Obfervations,  founded  upon  Experience,  as  you 

Pomet.    •"T",HE#m,  or  Henry- Flies,  are  little  will  find  in  the  following  Relations;  and  thofe 

X    Infects,  the  Nature  and  Conduct  of  who  defire  to  be  inftruetcd  further,  muft  confide 

which  is  no  lefe  wonderful,  than  their  Labour  is  nc-  the  beft  Authors  who  have  writ  upon  this  Subject, 
cefiary  and  ufeful,  fince  they  furnifti  us  with  Honey 

and  Wax;  both  which  arc  very  confidcrable  Com-  Otfervalions  uponBces,  according  to  an  Account 

moditics.    But  as  I  never  kept  Bees  myfelf,  I  have  delivered  me  ly  an  under/landing  Perfon. 
been  obliged  to  have  Reccurfc  to  a  Friend,  who 

communicated  to  me  what,  by  many  Years  Ex-  The  Production  of  Bees,  at  firft,  is,  that  they 

pcricncc,  he  had  obferved  concerning  them,  that  breed  from  a  Kind  of  little  white  Gor/un  or 

I  might  compare  it  with  what  liad  been  faid  by  Sperm,  that  is  politcd  at  the  Bottom  of  the  fmal] 

otheis  upon  that  Subject.  Holes  or  Sockets,  that  make  up  the  Honey-Comb, 

Some  Naturaiifts  will  have  it,  that  the  Origin  which  the   Bees    make  in    their  Hives,  and 

of  Beet  comes  from  the  dead  Lion  and  the  Ox ;  which  they  begin  at  the  End   of    the  Hive, 

and  that  inftead  of  Worms  that  ufiully  breed  in  This  Sperm,  alfifted   by  the  natural  Heat  of 

the  Bodies  of  other  Animals,  the  Bee;  generate  the#/<7,  encrcafes  and  becomes  a  Kind  of  white 

in  the  Bodies  cf  thefe  Crcaturts.    This  Extraction  Maggot,  which  at  the  beginning  of  its  Foimation, 

appears  to  me  to  be  very  wide  of  Truth,  from  an  has  no  Refcmblancc  of  the  Bee,  but  in  a  Month's 

Experiment  made  by  a  certain  Perfon  cf  what  f  ir-  Time  it  becomes  like  one,  but  of  the  fame 

gii  (ays  in  his  fourth  f.ucolick,  which  he  found  Colour  with  the  Maggot,  and  after  continuing  fo 

altogether  fidfe.    The  Fact  is  related  in  a  little  a  little  while,  it  gro*rdarkcr  coloured,  and  conies 

Trad  fuppofed  to  be  writ  by  a  Country  Clergyman,  out  of  the  Socket.    The  Bees  generate  from  Ft- 

who  fays  thus  :  bruary  to  the  End  of  (Jtlsber,  if  the  Hive  be  in 

"  Virgil  appeared  to  me  to  be  an  Author  of  good  Condition  :  they  fwarm  in  May  and  June ; 

«  Solidity  enough  to  ground  a  probable  Opinion  but  the  May  Swarms  are  more  valued,  becaufc 
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they  arc  ftrongcr  than  thofc  that  are  later;  be-  do  their  Food  wherewith  they  feed  their  Young: 

caufe  the  Scafott  is  more  favourable,  and  the  Heat  And  when  they  have  filled  a  Hole  or  Socket  with 

more  temperate  ;  whereas  the  Swarms  of  June  this  Honey,  they  clofe  and  fcal  it  up  with  a  fmall 

cannot  be  fo  fuccefsful,  by  reafon  they  arc  ufually  Piece  of  Wax,  to  prevent  it  from  flowing  out  again, 

attacked  with  too  much  Heat  and  Dryncfs  at  firft ;  Towards  the  End  of  June  and  July,  when  tl« 

fo  that  they  can  neither  fupplv  thenifelves  fuflici-  Dews  arc  not  fo  plentiful  as  during  the  Months 

cnt!y  with  Provtfiona  for  their  prcfent  Occafions,  of  April  and  May,  it  happens  ftill  there  are  fomt 

nor  lay  up  Stores  for  Winter.  dewy  Mornings  in  which  the  Bees  arc  not  lefs  in- 

duftrious  than  at  other  Times,  to  make  their 

How  the  Bees  work  their  Honey.  Harveft :  and  likewife  it  falls  out  fomctimes  that 

the  Fruits  of  the  Earth,  as  the  Corn  and  the  like, 

This  I  have  obferved  with  particular  Care  are  damaged  by  certain  cold  drizzling  Rains,  which 

and  extraordinary  Application,  having  fpent  a  great  arc  however  favourable  for  the  Bees,  giving  the  in 

deal  of  Time,  watching  the  HKes  every  Hour  of  further  time  to  make  their  Harvcft;. 

the  Day,  to  fatisfy  my  Curiofity  in  feeing  the  It  is  obfcrvablc,  that  when  they  fwarm,  and 

Bees  work,  having  provided  them  Glafs  Hives  for  that  the  young  ones  which  compofc  the  Swarm 

the  Purpofc.    Towards  the  End  of  the  Winter,  are  come  out  of  the  Hive,  they  make  as  it  were  a 

as  foonas  it  is  gentle  Weather,  and  the  Air  begins  Cloud  of  Flies  in  the  Air,  that  looks  black,  and 

CO  free  itfelf  of  the  great  Coldncfs ;  in  the  Month  is  formed,  as  they  march  out,  into  SquaJrons  and 

of  Filnuary,  the  Bees  venture  out  of  their  Hives,  Battalions,  like  an  Army.     They  follow  clofe 

range  the  Fields,  and  bring  home  Wax  of  difFe-  their  Leader,  or  the  Principal  amongft  them, 

rent  Colours  ;  as  white,  yellow,  Lemon  coloured  who  is  much  longer  than  the  others,  and  whofe 

or  red,  which  flicks,  like  little  Lentils,  on  the  Wings  are  much  fhorter,  and  who  is  of  a  reddifli 

hinder  Parts  of  their  Thighs  ;  anJ  which,  when  Colour.    When  they  lofc  their  Leader,  they  bc- 

cnttred   into  the  Hives,  they  induftrioufly  quit  come  Vagabonds,  and  this  is  a  ceitain  Lofs  to 

themfclvcs  of,  and  form  with  it  their  Holes  or  the  Proprietor.    When  the  Swarm  are  got  out, 

Lodgments,  which  they  compofe  of  fix  Sides,  they  ufually  aflcmble  together,  and  lodge  upon 

thinner  arid  finer  than  Talc,  and  almoft  as  tranl-  fome  fludy  Branch,  rather  than  in  any  other  Place ; 

parent.    It  is  obfcrvablc,  that  the  fame  Hollows,  and  being  there  clofcly  knit,  it  is  then  proper  to 

or  Sockets  are  the  Places  wherein  they  depofit  their  hive  them,  for  fear  they  fhould  defert ;  for  fhould 

Sperm,  whence  are  generated  the  other  Bees,  and  they  ftay  long  till  the  Sun  (nines  upon  them,  they 

which  are  filled  with  Honey,  as  they  become  empty  will  then  feparatc  and  fly  away.  When  they  are 

by  the  Production  of  the  young  Bees  which  they  hived  it  is  proper  to  fet  them  in  the  Shade  from  the 

enclofe.     They  collect  their  Honey-Comb,  or  Heat  of  the  Sun,  which  might  melt  their  new  Wax. 

Wax,  from  ail  Sorts  of  Flowers,  as  the  Rofe,  the  It  is  alfo  to  be  obferved,  that  the  Bret  Wax, 

Change,  the  Pcafc  Bloom,  and  the  Daify  Flowers.  for  three  Years  together,  is  very  plentifully  pro- 

They  bring,  befide  the  common  Wax,  a  purp'ifh  du&ivc  in  breeding  of  the  Bees ;  and  that  the  Age 

kind  lirmcr  than  the  yellow,  and  ferving  them  to  of  the  Honey-Comb  is  very  cafy  to  be  known 

flop  the  Holes  and  Cracks  about  their  Hives  :  this  by  its  Colour;  for  the  firft  Year  it  is  whitifh,  the 

AVax  i>  of  a  ft  rong  Smell,  and  very  different  from  the  fecoml  it  is  yellow,  aid  the  third  brown  ;  but 

the  common  Kind.  when  older  it  turns  black,  is  barren,  and  with- 
out Production,  and  then  the  Bees  ceafe  to  make 

Of  the  Manner  how  the  Bees  gather  their  Ho-  Honey,  and  breed  any  more  Swarms. 

ney,  and  the  mojl  proper  Tunes  to  take  it.  I  have  Hives  made  of  two  Pieces,  in  Form  of  a 

Barrel,  or  Sugar  Loaf,  cut  in  the  Middle ,  fo  that 

The  beft  Seafon  of  the  Year  for  the  Bee;  to  ga-  I  need  not  deftroy  the  Bees ;  and  I  take  the  Ho- 

thcr  their  Honey,  is  towards  the  latter  End  of  ney  of  tbefe  Hives  from  Year  to  Year,  by  lifting 


April  nnd  in  May,  at  which  Times  they  go  out    up  one  Year  one  Part  and  ths  following  Year 


Year  :  They  return  as  quick  as  they  can  into  their  delight  much  near  Water,  and  watry  Places,  ufing 

Hives  to  difcharge,  into  the  Holes'  afiigncd  them,  a  great  deal  of  it  in»anifting  them  to  make  Honey, 

the  Honey-Dew  they  have  gathered  from  the  Sim-  I  have  been  informed  of  this  by  fevcral  of  my 

pi  s  of  the  Field,  and  which  they  have  fucked  Friends,  and  particularly  by  an  Officer  of  the 

u.u>  their  Bodies,  and  throw  it  up  again,  as  Pigeons.  King,  who  having  Bus  in  a  Garden  at  Argen- 
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//«//,  where  there  was  a  Fifh-Pond,  the  Bees 
ufed  to  go,  and  come  conftantly  to  take  up  Wa- 
ter to  carry  to  their  Hives ;  upon  which  I  afked 
him,  what  he  thought  of  it  ?  And  he  told  me, 
that  it  was  a  Thing  he  had  always  obfetved  ftnee 
he  kept  Bees. 

Care  muft  be  taken  not  to  have  any  Space  or 
t  onen  Hole  in  the  Top  or  Bottom  of  the  Hive ; 
for  in  "July  and  Auguji  a  kind  of  Butterflies  breed 
and  enter  the  Hives,  and  engender  large,  fhort, 
hard  Maggots,  which  make  a  kind  of  Webs  like 
thofc,  of  Spiders,  which  joining  the  Combs  together, 
produce  a  Heat,  fo  that  in  two  or  three  Days  the 
Bets  will  be  gone,  and  quite  forfakc  it,  after  hav- 
ing pillaged  it.  Thefc  Maggots,  tho'  but  few  at 
firft,  will  multiply  fo,  that  in  lefs  than  five  or  fix 
Days  they  will  not  leave  one  Ounce  of  the  Honcy- 
Comb  behind,  but  inftcad  of  it  leave  their  Eggs ; 
which  together  with  the  Webs  that  arc  formed, 
fill  up  the  Whole  of  the  Hive. 

It  is  further  obfervable,  that  amongft  the  Bees 
there  arc  Drones  which  will  not  go  into  the  Fields 
at  all  ;  or  if  they  do,  which  is  not  but  from  Noon 
till  about  four  a:Clock,  they  bring  nothing  Home 
with  them,  but  on  the  contrary  cat  the  Honey 
made  by  others ;  and  the  induftrious  Bees  kill  the 
Drones,  which  are  much  larger  and  blacker  than 
the  others,  and  have  no  Stings;  but  when  you 
prefc  their  Tails  there  appear  two  little  Horns  like 
tranfparcnt  Skins,  which  arc  yellow  at  the  End. 
In  Poland  and  Alu/ccvy  the  Bus  make  their  1  lives 
in  the  Trunks  of  old  Trees,  and  afford  Plenty 
of  Honey,  on  which  the  Pcafants  almoft  live,  with- 
out any  Afllftance,  which  is  contrary  to  the  Na- 
ture of  ours.  Upon  this,  Adunjhr  and  (> uy.n  re- 
late a  furprizing  Thing :  A  certain  Pcafant  falling 
•into  one  of  thefc  Trees  where  the  Bees  made  Ho- 
ney, in  a  large  Foreft  in  sllufcevy,  as  he  was 
•fearching  for  the  Honey-Comb,  and  not  being 
able  to  get  out  becaufc  the  Hollow  of  the  Tree 
was  too  deep  and  wide,  a  Bear  providentially 
coming  to  this  Place  to  feck  for  Honey,  the  Pca- 
fant immediately  catched  the  Bear  by  the  Paw, 
and  was  drawn  out  from  the  certain  Danger  lie 
in  of  periftring  in  the  Tree. 

jfpisy  or  the  Bit,  is  a  Sort  of  Fly  that 
makes  Honey  and  Wax,  and  is  fuppofed 
to  take  its  Name  from  being  a  Fly  with- 
out Feet,  which  is  not  fo  in  Fact,  for  it  baa  Feet, 
but  carries  them  clofe  to  its  Belly.  It  has  four 
Wings ;  the  Tongue  is  long,  which  it  carries  ufu- 
ally  out  of  the  Mouth  ;  it  has  fmall  Teeth,  and 
the  Sting  cleaves  to  the  Belly.  The  Anticnts  pre- 
tended, that  the  Bee  was  gene/ated  from  die 
Lion  or  the  Bull ;  but  the  vain  Trials  fevcral  have 
arc  fufficient  to  confute  fuch  a  Notion,  as 
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being  no  other  than  the  Fancy  of  the  Poet.  Li- 
deed  we  read  in  the  Holy  Scripture,  that  Sanjsn 
found  in  the  Carcafs  of  a  Lion,  that  had  been 
killed  fome  Days  before,  a  Swarm  of  Bets  and 
Honey  ;  but  they  were  never  generated  from  the 
Flefh  of  the  Lion. 

The  Origin  cf  diem  is  ccrt-itily  th?  fame  as 
that  of  other  Flics,  but  only  their  Pioduciion  is 
flower  ;  yet  from  the  white  Magtrot  they  be- 
come a  perfect  Bee  in  a  Month's  Time.  The 
large  B<et  which  they  call  the  King,  becaufr  of 
the  others  that  attend  and  follow  him,  is  a  Male 
Bee  that  is  capable  of  impregnating  a  great  many 
Females,  after  the  fame  Manner  as  one  Bull  docs 
all  the  Cows  of  a  Village.  This  Bee  is  much 
larger  than  the  reft,  but  he  lias  fhortcr  Wings. 
His  Colour  is  reddifh,  inftcad  of  being  brown, 
as  all  the  others  arc.  The  Bee  fucks  the  Virtue 
of  the  Flowers,  and  receives  it  into  her  Pouch 
or  Throat,  from  whence  fhc  difgorges  it  into  the 
Hive,  in  order  to  work  it  up  to  Honey  ;  fhe  car- 
ries alfo  the  Wax  flicking  to  her  Thighs.  The 
whole  Infect  yields  a  great  deal  of  volatile  Salt 
and  Oil.  They  arc  proper,  being  dried,  to  make 
the  Hair  grow.  Being  reduced  to  Powder,  and 
mixed  with  Oil  of  Lizards,  they  make  a  kind  of 
Liniment  wherewith  they  rub  the  Head.  The 
eflential  Salt  of  them  is  lb  volatile,  that  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  keep  it  in  a  dry  Form.  It  is  a  moft  fubtile 
and  penetrating  Thing,  and  one  of  the  moft  power- 
ful of  Diureticks  and  Diaphorcticks. 

24.  Of  Honey. 

WE  have  three  Kinds  of  Hsney  in  PtHttt. 
France  brought  from  fevcral  Parts, 
viz.  IVhitt  Honey,  which  is  made  without  Fire, 
which  fome  call  Hrjin  Hi>sn,  as  well  becaufc  it 
flows  of  itfelf,  without  prcfling,  as  becaufe  it 
is  made  from  the  firft  Year's  Honey-Comb.  The 
fecond  fort  is  made  of  all  kinds  of  Hotiey-Cmbs  put 
together  (after  bring  well  cleanfed)  into  a  Bag, 
from  whence  by  the  help  of  prefling  there  flows  a 
white  Honey,  but  very  different  from  the  former; 
not  only  becaufc  it  is  not  of  fo  fine  a  white,  but 
becaufc  the  Tafte  is  not  fo  agreeable.  The  third 
is  the  Yellow  Honey.,  which  is  made  from  the  Combs 
put  over  the  Fire  in  a  Kettle,  with  a  little  Water, 
and  then  put  into  Bags,  and  fqueezed.  The  Yellsw 
Honey  is  more  or  lefs  fine,  according  to  the  De- 
gree of  Heat  it  receives  ;  for  if  it  be  too  much 
heated,  inftcad  of  being  a  fine  Yellow,  it  will 
be  brown,  and  of  an  ill  Smell.  They  fay  like- 
wife,  that  the  Honey  is  more  or  lefs  beautiful  and 
good,  according  to  the  Quantity  of  Water  which 
is  ufed  to  lieat  it. 
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The  fincft  and  moft  iftccmcd  Honey,  is  that  of 
Langucdoc,  which  is  white  ;  efpscialty  that  of  Cer- 
biere,  a  little  Borough  about  three  Leagues  beyond 
Narbonne,  which  is  the  Place  from  whence  comes 
the  whitcft  and  purcft  Monty,  commonly  called 
Ncrlonne  Honey,  tho'  falflyfo;  for  at  Nutlenne 
they  do  not  know  what  you  mean  by  Ntirbcne 
Homy,  but  arc  very  well  acquainted  with  that  of 
Cerbiirt :  the  Name  lias  btt-n  given  to  it,  becaufs 
Narbcnne  is  a  great  City,  and  much  better  known 
than  Corbiere,  which  n  but  a  finall  Place.  This 
true  Honey,  to  have  its  proper  Qualities,  ought 
to  be  new,  thick,  candied,  and  entirely  like  .Su- 
gar-Royal, of  a  fwcet  piquant  Taftc,  and  a  little 
aromatick.  Next  after  this  is  that  of  other  Parts 
of  Languedtc  and  Prcvence,  but  very  much  diffe- 
rent and  inferior  to  that  of  Cor  b:  ere ;  not  only 
becaufe  it  is  never  fo  white,  but  becaufe  it  is  not 
fo  plcafant  to  the  Tafle  or  Smell,  and  has  not 
the  Rofemary  Smell  of  the  other,  unlcfi  it  is  given 
it  by  Artifice.  The  third  and  lad  Sort  is  the 
white  Honey  about  Parity  of  the  Country  for 
twenty  or  thirty  Leagues  round,  which  gives  it 
the  Name  of  Country  Honey  ;  tins  is  met  with 
ibmetimes  fo  good,  that,  except  in  Smell,  it  is 
fcarcc  inferior  to  that  of  Corbiere ;  that  the  Nar- 
bome  Honey  muft  excel  in  thefc,  may  be  readily 
granted,  becaufe  the  Taftc  and  Scent  of  Honey 
proceeds  from  the  Plenty  and  Goodnefs  of  the 
Flowers  with  which  the  Beet  arc  fed.  And  as 
Languedoc  and  Provence  are  warm  Countries,  and 
confequcntly  full  of  aromatkal  Herbs  and  Flowers, 
as  Thyme,  Rofemary,  Stcechas,  l£c.  therefore  the 
H  my  is  better,  and  of  a  more  plcafant  Smell, 
and  more  bought  up,  efpccially  to  make  pectoral 
Ptifans  of,  which  is  its  chief  Ufe ;  the  Country 
Homy  being  principally  employed  in  the  great 
Compofitions,  and  to  cat  in  Lent. 

As  to  the  yellow  Hmey,  the  beft  that  comes  to 
Paris,  and  the  moll  fct  by,  is  that  of  Champagne, 
which  to  be  good,  flioud  be  frefhor  new,  of  a  good 
Body,  of  a  golden  Yellow,  the  moft  candied,  and 
Icaft  full  of  Wax  that  may  be;  the  Fault  other- 
wife  proceeds  from  the  ill  making  of  it  ;  but 
the  true  Champagne  is  of  much  the  beft  Sale,  and 
of  more  Viituc  than  all  the  Honeys  brought 
from  fevcral  other  Parts,  as  Teurain,  Picardy,  and 
efpccUly  Xtirni'dy,  which  is  ill-fcented,  reddifh, 
and  of  a  very  bad  Sale,  tho'  it  is  more  purgative 
than  that  of  other  Parts.  ITiis  Hcney  is  very 
eafily  known,  both  by  the  Colour  and  Smell ; 
and  likewifc  becaufe  it  ufually  comes  in  Stone 
Pots,  fuch  as  Butter  comes  in  from  Normandy. 
This  Honey,  tho'  not  fo  fine  as  the  others,  is  yet 
*cry  prop.r  for  the  Apothecaries  to  make  Honey 
•f,         Vioku,  ox  the  like.    There  are  feveral 


other  Ends  this  Honey  ferves  for  j  as  to  diftil  into 
a  Water,  Spirit,  or  Oil,  which  are  reckoned  pro- 
per to  make  the  Hair  grow,  and  to  take  out 
Marks,  Spjts,  or  Freckles  in  the  Face.  Some 
likewife  afijgo  to  the  Spirit  of  Honey,  well  rectified, 
the  Power  of  dlflblving  Gold  or  Lead. 

Mel,  cr  Ihn-y,  is  a  compounded  Body  Lemery. 
of  divers  Parts  of  Fbwers,  which  the  Bee  c  « 
extracts,  and  receives  into  her  Stomach  to  carry 
to  Hive,  where  Ihe  difgorges  hcrfclf,  and 
fills  her  Cell  which  flic  has  made  in  the  Honcy- 
Comb  before  for  that  Purpofc.  There  are  two 
Sorts  of  Honey  in  general;  one  white,  and  the 
other  yellow :  The  white  is  made  of  the  firft 
Year's  Stock,  without  Fire  or  Prcfting,  which  ts 
called  Virgin- Ho'ty  j  and  the  fecond  is  prcfitd 
from  the  Wax,  with  Force,  and  by  the  Addi- 
tion of  Heat.  The  white  Honey  is  finer,  and 
more  plcafant  for  the  Palate,  and  confequcntly 
better  for  internal  Ufes.  The  yellow  has  a  little 
more  Acrimony  than  the  white,  and  therefore 
is  more  laxative,  and  externally  a  good  De- 
terfivc.  Raw  Honey  is  apt  to  gripe  and  fwell  the 
Belly,  but  being  clarified,  it  opens,  clcanfcs,  nou- 
rifhes,  and  rcirores  in  Confumptions ;  is  pectoral, 
diuretick,  and  one  of  the  belt  Opthalmicks  in 
the  World. 

The  fevcral  Preparations  made  of  Hor.ey,  and 
commonly  fold,  are,  Clarified  Honey;  the  Spirit, 
Oil,  and  Water,  the  Tincture,  and  Vinegar,  with 
Mead,  Methcglin,  and  Hydromcl.  Clarified 
Honey  is  made  with  the  Whites  of  Eggs;  the 
Water,  by  putting  Hney  into  a  large  Glafs,  or 
earthen  Body,  and  diltilling  in  Sand  with  a  gentle 
Heat,  until  acid  Drops  begin  to  come ;  then  ceafe 
the  Fire,  and  keep  the  Water  for  Ufe.  To  make 
the  Spirit  and  OU,  take  what  remains  in  the  Re- 
tort aforegoing,  and  put  it  into  an  earthen  one, 
or  glafc  one  coated  ;  but  let  it  be  fo  large,  that 
two  thirds  of  it  may  he  empty  :  Place  your  Re- 
tort in  a  reverberatory  Furnace,  with  a  large  Re- 
ceiver, luting  the  Juncture ;  begin  the  Diftilla- 
tion  with  %  fmall  Fire,  for  about  three  Hours, 
to  warm  the  Retort ;  then  increafe  it  by  little  and 
little,  fo  will  the  Spirits  come  forth,  with  a  little 
black  Oil,  and  fill  the  Receiver  with  Clouds ;  con- 
tinue the  Fire  till  all  is  come  over,  then  feparate 
the  Spirit  from  the  black  ftinking  Oil  by  Filtra- 
tion ;  the  Spirit  will  be  in  a  pretty  Quantity,  the 
Oil  little  and  inconfiderablc.  The  Spirit  of  Honey 
is  an  excellent  Aperitive,  cools  the  violent  Heat 
of  Fevers,  quenches  Thirft,  and  ftrcngthens  the 
Stomach,  and  may  be  put  into  Juleps,  to  give 
them  a  plcafing  Acidity.  It  may  be  rectified  by 
diftilling  it  in  a  glafs  Cucurbit  in  Sand.  What 
afcends  firft  is  Flegm ;  that  which  rifes-  laft  is  the 
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{trongeft  of  all,  and  is  ufcd  to  cleunfe  old  Ulcers, 
as  the  Oil  is  to  fade  rotten  Bones. 

Tincture  of  Hinty  is  made  of  pure  Virgin 
Monty ,  mixed  with  wuflied  S  in  J  or  Bone- Ames, 
whereon  is  thrown  die  bed  rectified  Spirit  of 
Honty  ;  then  let  them  {land  in  Digeftion  in  a 
Cucurbit,  having  a  rl.it  Bottom,  till  the  Spirit  is 
»  tiijged  of  a  golden  G>!our,  which  decant,  pour- 
ing new  Spirit  upon  the  Facet,  fo  l  ine  till  it  will 
be  no  longer  tinged  ;  mix  the  tinged  Spirits  toge- 
ther, and  abftract  in  Balnea  Maria;  till  only  a 
third  Part  remains,  which  is  the  Tincture,  and 
one  of  the  nobleft  Medicines  for  inveterate 
Coughs,  Phthificks,  and  Catarrhs,  fom  a  Quarter 
of  a  Spoonful  to  a  whole  one.  Mend  is  com- 
pofed  of  one  Part  of  thnty  to  eight  Parts  of 
Water,  well  boiled,  and  worked  up  with  Yell 
Blood-warm,  or  clarified  with  the  Whites  of  Eggs, 
Shells  and  all :  Some  add  Aromaticks ;  as  Cloves, 
Nutmegs,  Cinnamon,  Lemon-Peel,  and  Ginger ; 
others  Alteratives,  as  Thyme,  Marjoram,  Mint, 
Balm,  Rofcmary,  Cowflip,  &c.  fomc  Diureticks, 
as  Sweet- Briar,  Eryngo,  Tamariflc,  {jfr.  and  fo 
every  Perfon  makes  it  to  his  Fancy,  whether  for 
medicinal  Ufes,  or  other  Purpofcs.  Mtthtgl'tn  is 
made  of  one  Part  Honey,  and  four  Parts  Water ; 
to  which  may  be  added,  Balm,  Sage,  Mint,  Rofe- 
mary,  Thyme,  Bay-Leaves,  Angelica,  Savoury, 
Roman  Wormwood,  Geranium  Mofchatum,  Ori- 
ganum, Nutmegs,  Mace,  Cloves,  Cinnamon,  Gin- 
ger, or  the  like,  in  the  boiling  of  the  Liquor ;  and 
in  tunning  of  it  up,  fomc  add  black  Currants, 
others  Raifins  of  the  Sun.  To  make  Hydromtl, 
take  of  the  belt  Honey  eight  Pounds  ;  Raifms  four 
Pounds  j  Tamarinds  half  a  Pound  ;  fifteen  Quarts 
of  Water;  boil  all  fo  long  till  an  Egg  will  fwim 
on  the  Top ;  let  the  Facts  fettle }  then  decant  the 
clear  Liquor  into  a  Calk,  adding  to  every  five 
Pounds  four  Ounces  of  Spirit  of  Wine  rectified ; 
let  it  Hand  fix  Months,  and  then  drink  of  it  as  you 
pleufe.  All  the  Preparations  of  Honey  arc  pectoral 
and  diurctick. 

25.  Of  Beet-Wax, 

Ptmet.    T>  E  S I D  E  S  the  different  forts  of  Ho- 
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neys,  and  the  Ufes  made  of  them, 
we  have  a  great  Trade  in  yellow  and  white  If  ax. 
The  firft  fort  is  made  from  the  Prefling  of  the 
Honey-Comb  over  a  Fire,  with  a  fuffkient  Quan- 
tity of  Water;  and  when  all  is  diffolvcd,  they 
ft  rain  it  through  a  Cloth  ;  this  done,  they  melt  it, 
and  fcum  off  die  Drofs  and  Froth,  and  afterwards 
caft  it  into  Cakes.  Some  Perfons,  to  refine  the 
Wax,  ufe  Roman,  or  fome  other  Vitriol;  but  for 
my  own  Part,  the  beft  Secret  1  know  of,  is  to  pu- 
rify it  well  by  melting. 
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Tliat  which  we  call  Wax,  is,  in  Its  natural  State, 
the  Honey-Comb  which  contains  the  Honey  in 
the  Hive.  Poland,  Ba'bary,  Brttagnt,  and  feveral 
Parts  of  Franct,  furnifh  us  with  a  great  deal  of 
yellow  Wax ;  but  that  of  Dantzici,  Bittagne,zn<l 
Champagnt  is  reckoned  the  bell ;  but  it  is  of  no 
Confequrnce  what  Place  it  comes  from,  fo  it  be 
pure  and  of  a  good  Kind.  Cliufc  fuch  as  is  of  a 
high  yellow  Colour,  a  good  Smell,  eafy  to  break, 
and  that  docs  not  flick  to  the  Teeth ;  and  take 
care  that  it  be  the  fame  on  the  Infide  as  the  Out- 
fide  ;  and,  when  in  large  Cakes,  as  that  from 
Dantzick,  that  dicrc  be  no  Water,  Stones,  or 
Earth  in  the  Middle,  or  that  it  he  not  mixed  with 
Rcfio,  wliitc  Frankinconfe,  or  Pitch,  or  coloured 
with  Turmcrick  or  Roucou. 

The  Ufe  of  yellow  Wax  Is  confiderable  for 
feveral  forts  of  Works;  as  Tapers,  Candles,  and 
other  Wax-works.  It  is  of  great  Ufe  in  Medi- 
cine; for  it  ferves  to  give  a  Body  to  Ointments 
and  Plaiflcrs  ;  and  likewife  to  make  Sealing-wax 
for  great  and  lefs  Deeds.  Some  will  have  it, 
that  yellow  Wax  has  no  Virtue  in  Phyficlc.  But 
by  the  Retort  there  is  made  with  Wax,  mixed  with 
Earth*  Bole,  or  Oak-afhcs,  a  white  thick  Oil,  like 
Butter^  which  is  called  Butter  of  Wax,  which  ought 
to  he  white,  and  have  the  Smell  of  Wax.  OI" 
this  Butter,  together  with  Bole,  Chalk,  or  the  like, 
in  Powder,  by  means  of  a  Glafs  Tfcetort  on  a  Sand- 
fire,  they  draw  a  clear  white  Oil,  like  Water, 
that  is  of  an  agreeable  and  -pkafant  Smell.  The 
Butter  and  Oil  of  Wax  are  much  valued  for  the 
Cure  of  Chilblains,  efpccially  thofe  that  arc  apt  to 
chop,  and  other  Maladies  of  the  like  Nature. 
That  which  remains  in  the  Bags,  after  the  Wax  is 
drained  out,  is  nothing  elfe  but  the  dead  Bees  and 
other  Filth :  It  is  ufed  by  the  Farriers.  We 
meet  with,  befides  this,  in  the  Hives,  a  kind  of 
red  Wax,  called  Virgin  Wax,  or  Propolis,  which 
is  th.i  t  the  Bees  ufe  to  flop  up  the  Chinks  or  Holes 
of  the  Hives,  to  hinder  the  cold  Air  from  entring. 
And  therefore  the  more  Cracks  or  Holes  there  ace 
about  a  Hive,  the  more  Propolis  will  be  found 
dicre. 

This  was  once  much  ufcd,  but  at  prefent  is 
hardly  known  io  the  Shops,  though  it  is  very  good 
in  nervous  Cafes. 

Of  White  Wax. 

The  JVkite  Wax  is  made  out  of  the  yellow, 
cut  by  a  certain  Engine  int6  fmall  Flakes,  and 
dien  bleached  in  the  Sun,  by  which  it  will  become 
very  white.  It  is  then  call  into  round  Cakes,, 
fomc  thicker,  fome  thinner.  That  is  the  belt 
which  fmells  well,  and  chews  hard,  not  being 
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mixed  with  Shccps  Suet,  and  is  withal  of  a  clear 
Colour,  without  any  Caft  of  Yellowncts.  The  beft, 
and  moft  proper  to  turn  white,  is  the  yellow  Wax 
of  Bretagne,  which  when  it  is  well  made,  as  that 
ufually  is  of  Cb.tteau  Gontier,  eight  Leagues  from 
Angiers,  which  paflcs  for  the  belt  Sort  in  France, 
will  be  pure,  white,  clear,  tranfparent,  in  thick 
Cakes,  that,  when  broken  betwixt  the  Teeth, 
does  not  ftick,  neither  has  any  ill  Tafte  or  Scent. 

It  is  with  this  fine  Wax  we  make  the  fineft 
Works;  as  Tapers,  Wax-Candles,  Flambeaux, 
Figures,  and  other  Curiofitics  in  Wax.  And  we 
reckon,  after  the  Chateau  Gontier  Wax,  the  fecond 
Sort  is  that  of  Angiers  ;  the  third  that  of  Mans ; 
the  fourth  that  of  Holland,  which  is  generally 
brought  in  great  Cakes  of  four  or  five  hundred 
Weight;  and  the  firft  Sort  is  that  we  call  the 
Dutch  Wax  Royal;  the  fifth  is  that  of  Ambit  ft; 
the  fixth  of  Cbaumont  near  Troyes ;  the  feventh 
and  the  worft  is  that  of  Rouen,  becaufe  of  the 
great  Addition  of  Suet  they  put  in,  and  it  is  better 
or  worfe  according  to  the  Quantity  of  Suet  that  is 
mixed  with  it. 

[IVh'ttt  Wax  is  emollient  and  lefs  refolvent 
than  the  yellow ;  becaufe  the  Dews  have  wafhed 
away  a  great  Part  of  its  Salts.J 

Of  the  foft  Red  and  Green  Wax. 

The  foft  Red  Wax  is  made  of  IVbUt  Wax  melt- 
ed with  Turpentine  that  is  wafhed,  and  then  co- 
loured with  Vermilion  or  Alkanet.  This  Wax 
ought  to  be  of  a  good  Confidence,  a  fine  Red,  and 
well  made.  The  chief  life  of  this,  as  well  as  the 
Green,  is  for  the  Lawyers  to  feal  Writs  and 
Deeds  with.  The  Green  Wax  is  made  the  fame 
Way,  only  Vcrdigrife  is  ufed  inftcad  of  Vermilion. 

Of  the  Black  Indian  Wax. 

and  the  leaft  underftood,  its  Nature  and  Origin 
In  fovcral  Parts  of  the  Indies,  as  well  Eafl  as   being  the  moft  contefted ;  if  I  fhould  relate  what 


Bees  do  not  hurt  him,  becaufe  they  have  no  Stings 
like  ours.  This  Wax  was  formerly  much  ufed  in 
Spain,  and  a  little  in  France ;  but  at  prefent  we 
know  not  what  it  is,  being  one  of  the  fcarceft 
Drugs  we  have.  All  the  Kinds  of  Wax  are  na- 
turally compofed  of  Oil,  volatile  Salt,  and  Fiegm, 
without  Earth;  being  emollient,  refolutive,  and 
proper  for  Ointments,  Cerecloths,  and  Plaiftees.  « 

[The  Bee,  like  all  other  living  Creatures,  is 
produced  from  a  Male  and  Female  of  the  fame 
Species.  There  are  in  every  Hive  three  Sorts  of 
them,  the  Mules,  or  common  Bees ;  and  the  Drones 
which  arc  the  Males,  and  have  no  Sting;  and  the 
Females,  or  Queens,  commonly  but  one  in  a 
Swarm,  in  which  arc  perhaps  a  hundred  Drones, 
and  ten  thoufand  common  Bees.  The  Queen 
will,  in  one  Summer,  give  Birth  to  eight  thoufand 
^oung  ones.  As  to  the  Honey,  notwithftanding 
that  the  White  is  generally  preferred,  the  Yellow  is 
beft  in  Medicine,  as  it  is  not  Co  apt  to  candy,  and 
is  more  fpirituous. 

It  is  penetrating  and  deterging,  and  therefore 
good  in  all  Obftructions  from  vifcid  Humours, 
but  not  proper  in  thin  hot  Habits.  Many  Au- 
thors relate  that  Honey  has  been  found  in  Places 
where  there  were  no  Bees ;  but  as  they  never 
talk  of  its  being  formed  into  a  Mais,  or  lodged  in 
Combs,  in  all  Probability  they  only  mean  a  Honey- 
Dew,  which  is  indeed  what  the  Bees  make  their 
Honey  from. 

The  Chymical  Preparations  of  Wax  are  but 
little  ufed,  but  more  than  half  the  Ointments  and 
Plaifters  of  the  Shops  owe  their  Confidence  to 
it.j 


26.  Of  Ambergrife. 


/I  Mlergnfe  is  the  deareft  and  moft  va- 
luable  Commodity  we  have  in  France, 


Pomtt, 


Witftt  they  have  little  Bees,  which  hive,  or  make 
their  Ncfts  in  the  Hollows  of  certain  Trees;  the 
Figure  of  which  is  in  the  Plate  of  Bees.  Thefe 
Bees  depofit  tlieir  Honey  in  little  Cells  of  black 
Wax,  which  are  of  the  Size  and  Shape  of  Pigeons 
Eggs:  The  Honey  is  very  peafant,  and  of  an 
Amber  Colour.  The  Indians  ufe  this  Wax  to 
make  Tapers  of,  and  gather  from  the  Tree  the 
Baliam  called  Tolu,  in  Yeflcls  made  of  it.  Some 
Authors  fay,  that  there  is  an  Animal  like  a  Cat, 
that  is  black,  which  the  Indians  call  Hierat,  or  the 
Honey-Beaft,  which  climbs  the  Trees,  and  eats  all 
the  Honey ;  and  that  which  is  furprizing  is,  that 
this  Animal  draws  out  the  Honey-Comb  with  his 
Paw,  and  does  no  Damage  to  the  Bees ;  and  the 


Authors  have  fa  id  upon  this  Subject,  it  would 
make  a  Volume  of  itfelf.  But  to  reproach  no 
body,  and  not  to  repeat  what  fo  many  Authors 
have  faid,  I  ftiall  affirm,  that  Ambergrife,  which  we 
have  brought  us  from  feveral  Parts,  and  chiefly 
Lijbon,  is  nothing  clfe  but  a  Mafs  of  Honey- 
Combs  that  fall  from  the  Rocks  into  the  Sea,  or 
arc  torn  off  by  the  Waves  of  the  Sea,  the  Vio- 
lence of  the  Winds,  orothcrwifc.  Thefe  Honey- 
Combs  being  in  the  Sea,  whether  by  a  Property 
of  the  Sea- Water,  or  by  the  Virtue  of  the  Sun 
Beams,  are  rendered  liquid,  and  floating  upon  the 
Water,  as  they  are  often  found. 

Many  Perfons  will  be  furprized  at  what  I  ad- 
vance, that  Ambergrife,  whofe  Nature  hath  been 
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hitherto  fo  little  known,  comes  from  nothing  but 
Bees  Wax,  which  I  could  not  have  affirmed,  if  a 
Ftiend  of  mine  had  not  allured  me,  he  had  feen 
a  Piece  th-t  was  one  half  Ambergrife,  and  the  other 
half  Wax  ;  and  to  confirm  what  I  fay,  Mr.  De 
Monccnys,  Licutcnant-Gcneral  of  Lyons,  at  Page 
^l,-of  his  Voyages,  affirms  tlut  he  was  informed 
in  England,  that  Ambergrife  was  nothing  but 
Honcy-Comfcs  the  Bees  make  upon  the  large 
Rocks,  which  arc  on  the  Sea-fide  in  the  Imliei, 
which  heated  by  the  Sun,  loofen  and  fall  into  the 
Sea,  and  by  its  Agitation  are  brought  to  Per- 
fection ;  and  that  having  broken  a  large  Piece  of 
Ambergrift.,  which  was  not  yet  perfectly  con- 
certed, he  found  in  the  Middle  of  its  Subftance, 
die  Honey-Comb  and  the  Honey,  both  together: 
And  for  further  Confirmation  of  diis,  we  may 
add,  that  when  the  Ambergrift  is  difTolved  in 
Spirit  of  Wine  tartarized,  there  remains  at  laft  a 
Subftance  entirely  like  Honey.  Ambergrife  there- 
fore appears  to  be  no  other  than  the  Production 
of  the  Honey-Comb,  by  the  large  Mafles  it  is 
fometimes  found  in,  not  indeed  of  three  Hundred 
Weight,  as  fome  have  writ,  but  however  of  thirty 
©r  forty  Pounds. 

Mr.  Tavernitr,  amongft  other  Things  on  this 
Subject,  fays,  that  in  the  Year  1646,  or  1647,  a 
7.ealander,  that  was  of  one  of  the  beft  Families 
of  Midlleburg,  who  was  Governor  for  the  Dutch 
Eajl'India  Company  in  the  Ifle  of  St.  Maurice, 
which  is  on  the  Eaft  of  Madagafcar,  found  on 
the  Shore  a  Piece  of  Ambergrift  forty-two  Pounds 
Weight,  which  he  lent  to  the  Company ;  but,  as 
fiich  Perfons  have  ever  fome  Enemies,  and  the 
Piece  appearing  as  if  fomething  had  been  taken 
from  it  on  one  Side,  the  Commander  was  accufed 
of  having  taken  half,  of  which  however  he  jirftified 
himfelf  at  Batavia. 

As  to  the  Choice  of  Ambergrife,  which  fome 
have  called  by  the  Name  of  Oriental  Ambra,  let  it 
be  in  fine  Pieces,  of  a  greyifh  Olour  on  the  Out- 
fide,  marked  with  little  black  Spots  within,  of  a 
fwect  pkafant  Smell ;  and  meddle  not  with  that 
which  is  foft,  fat,  mufiy  within  and  without,  and 
which  is  full  of  Dirt  and  Filth,  that  is  got  when 
the  Ambergrife  was  liquid,  or  before  it  gained  its 
Solidity.  The  be  ft  Trial  of  it  is  a  Diflbiution  in 
Spirit  cf  Wine  ;  for  that  which  is  purcft,  and 
leaves  the  leaft  Farces,  is  the  beft.  The  Fictitious 
is  known  by  the  Smeil  as  well  as  Colour  j  the 
Materials  of  which  it  is  made,  appealing  cither 
too  black  or  too  white :  they  are  commonly  Mufk, 
Civet,  Aloes  Wood,  Storax,  Labdanum,  Goat's 
■Diooa  uncO|.wrt 

Ambergrift,  befides  its  Ufe  for  the  Perfumers 
by  ration  of  its  excellent  Scent,  ii  a  very  good 


Medicine  to  warm  the  Stomach,  and  prevent  the 
Caufe  of  die  Gout  from  attacking  the  vital  Parts ; 
it  refrefhes  the  Animal  Spirits  by  its  volatile  Sul- 
phur, ftrcngthens  the  debilitated  Parts,  and  reftorcs 
in  Confumptions.  As  Ambergrife  is  a  very  dear 
Commodity,  thofe  who  buy  Quantities  of  it,  muft 
take  great  Care  that  there  be  no  Mixtures  in  it, 
or  that  it  be  not  counterfeited.  The  Fincnefs  of 
the  Subftance  of  this  Drug,  is  the  Rcafon  that  ic 
is  never  expofed  to  the  Violence  of  the  Fire,  but 
only  difiblvcd  in  Spirit  of  Wine,  or  Spirit  of 
Roles,  or  fome  fuch  like  Mcnjlrw.m  to  prepare  it, 
exalt  its  Smell,  and  feparatc  it  from  its  earthy 
Parts :  And  this  is  called  by  the  Name  of  Ti<:c!kn 
or  Ejfenct  of  Ambergrife. 

Of  EiTcnce  of  Ambergrife. 

EfftnctcA  Ambtrgrife,uCcd  by  the  Confectioners, 
Perfumers,  Diftillers,  and  others,  may  be  made 
after  thefe  fevcral  Ways :  To  make  Mr.  Charas's 
EfTence,  take  choice  Ambergrife,  two  Drachms  ; 
Sugar-candy,  two  Drachms ;  Spirit  of  Wine,  four 
Ounces  ;  ardent  Spirit  of  Rofes,  half  an  Ounce  ; 
put  them  into  a  Glafs  Matrafs,  with  a  blind  Head, 
luted  in  the  Junctures,  fct  in  the  Heat  of  the  Sun, 
Horfc-Dung,  or  Sand  ;  diflblve  and  make  a  Tinc- 
ture ;  decant  the  clear,  and  keep  it  for  Ufe  in  a 
Glafs  clofe  ftopt:  The  Dofe  internally  is  three 
Drops  in  Cinnamon- Water,  or  any  rcftorative 
Liquor.  Another  EfTence  is  made  thus :  Take 
Ambergrife,  and  white  Sugar-candy,  in  Powder, 
of  each  two  Drachms ;  Mufk  one  Drachm  ;  Oil 
of  Cinnamon,  Citrons,  Oranges,  Rofes,  Lavender, 
of  each  two  or  three  Drops  ;  mix  and  beat  it  up 
into  a  Pafte,  and  difiblve  it  over  a  gentle  Heat,  in 
Spirit  of  Wine,  in  a  Bolt  Head ;  or  you  may  make 
it  with  Ambergrife  alone,  in  Spirit  of  Wine  tar- 
tarized, digefting  in  a  Sand  Heat,  or  Horfc-Dung^ 
for  fome  Time. 

The  Way  to  make  any  odoriferous  Thing  yield 
its  Scent,  is  by  opening  the  Body  of  it  (which  done, 
the  Smell  exerts  and  difrufes  itfclf  immediately)  in 
fuch  Vehicles  as  have  Power  either  to  difTJvc  die 
feparated  Particles,  or  extract  their  Sulphur  or 
Tincture.  Ambergrife  is  opened  by  grinding  it 
firft  with  Sugar-candy,  then  with  Oil  of  Btn :  It 
is  alfb  opened  by  grinding  it  with  the  Yolk  of  an 
Egg,  and  fevcral  other  Ways.  Ambergrife,  in  its 
natural  State,  fcarccly  affords  any  Scent  at  all ; 
but  if  it  be  opened,  and  excited  by  Solution,  with 
a  convenient  Proportion  of  Odours  and  volatile 
Siilplwr,  fuch  as  diat  of  Civet,  it  prefendy  yields  a 
fwect  and  plcafant  Flavour.  For  Example :  Take 
ten  Grains  of  Ambergrife,  and  three  of  Civet ; . 
beat  them  together  in  a  Mortar,  and  the  Amber- - 
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grift  will  prefcntly  melt ;  upon  which,  put  two  or 
three  Drops  of  Juice  of  Lemons,  fo  will  you  have 
a  Perfume  of  an  admirable  Swectnefs  There  is 
bcfidcs  the  Ambtrgrife  we  commonly  fell,  a  white 
Kind  which  is  ufed  in  the  Delicacies  at  the  Tables 
of  Pcrfons  of  Quality ;  as  alfo  a  black  Kind  like 
Liquid  Labdnnum,  which  is  faid  to  have  been 
thrown  out  of  the  Stomachs  of  Fifh  that  had  kept 
it  there  fume  Time ;  this  is  ufed  by  the  Perfumers, 
becaufe  it  has  an  agreeable  Smell,  and  is  cheap. 
All  the  Kinds  are  found  on  the  Sea  Shores,  parti- 
cularly thofc  of  the  Archipelago,  becaufe  of  the  fre- 
quent Earthquakes  that  Part  of  die  World  is  fub- 
jedt  to,  which  diflodgc  all  the  Combs  the  Bees 
make  on  the  Rocks  at  the  Sea  Side. 

Ambra-grifea,  ftu  Ambra  Cintritia, 
L emery,    or  efmbergrife,  is  a  valuable  Commodity. 

It  is  very  dry,  and  almoft  as  hard  as  a 
Stone,  light,  opaque,  grcyifh,  and  fcented :  It  is 
found  in  Pieces  of  different  Bignefs,  floating  upon 
the  Water  in  fevcral  Parts  of  the  Ocean,  as  to- 
wards the  Coafts  of  Alufcovy  and  Ruffta,  and  par- 
ticularly in  the  maritime  Parts  of  the  Indian  Seas. 
There  was  a  Piece  of  a  prodigious  Size,  that  was 
faid  in  the  Year  1694  to  be  carried  into  Ireland, 
that  weighed  182  Pounds.  The  Naturalijis  have 
differed  much  in  their  Opinions  concerning  the 
Production  of  Ambergrife,  'till  of  late  it  fecms  to  be 
univcrfally  agreed,  that  it  is  made  from  the  Honey- 
Combs  that  fall  into  the  Sea  from  the  Rocks, 
where  the  Bees  had  formed  their  Nefts  ;  and  this 
is  confirmed  by  Experience,  becaufe  fcveral  Pcr- 
fons have  feen  Pieces  that  have  been  one  half  Am- 
bergri/e,  and  the  other  nothing  but  the  plain  Honey- 
Comb :  And  others  again  have  met  with  large 
Pieces  of  Ambergrife,  where,  in  breaking  of  it, 
they  have  found  in  the  Middle  the  Honey-Comb 
and  the  Honey  too.  Chufc  fuch  as  is  clean,  well 
dried,  light,  and  fpotted  within  with  little  black 
Spots,  of  a  fwect  pleafant  Smell ;  but  avoid  the 
moift,  foft,  and  foul  Ambergrife,  as  being  good  for 
nothing  :  It  is  called  Ambra  Cineritia,  as  being  of 
an  afli  Colour.  It  ftrengthens  the  Brain,  the 
Heart,  and  the  Stomach ;  procures  Alacrity,  and 
makes  the  Spirits  gay,  provolces  Luft,  and  is  a 
good  Antidote  again!!  Poifon  or  Infection  in  Men  ; 
but  raifes  the  Vapours  in  Women,  therefore  let 
them  avoid  it.  We  meet  fomctimcs,  amongft 
the  Druggifb,  with  a  white  Amber  griff,  which 
differs  from  the  other  not  only  in  Colour,  for  it 
is  nothing  fo  ftrong,  nor  halt"  fo  good.  There 
alfo  is  a  black  Ambtrgrife,  but  it  is  good  for  no- 
thing in  Ph)  lick,  and  but  of  very  little  Ufc  for  die 
Perfumers. 

[Ambtrgrife  is  the  Ambra,  Aldr.  Muf.  Met. 
430.  Succinum  grifeum,  Ambreigrifeavulgo,  Cbur, 
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Fojf.  1 5 .  Ambragrifea,  Mont.  Ex.  I  a.  There  have- 
been  a  Multitude  of  different  Opinions  about 
the  Production  of  this  precious  Perfume  i  but 
die  true  Account  of  it  is,  that  it  is  a  foft  Bitumen, 
oozing  out  of  the  Bottom  of  the  Sea,  and  after- 
wards hardening.  It  frequendy  contains  fmall 
Stones,  Pieces  of  Shells,  and  the  Beak  Mouths-  of  * 
Fifh  of  the  Calamary  Kind,  which  have  been 
miltaken  for  die  Beaks  of  Birds.  It  picks  up  thefe 
while  foft  at  the  Bottom  of  the  Sea. 

Ambtrgrift  was  unknown  to  the  andent  Greeks* 
for  no  Author  mentions  it  before  Aetiut.  It  is  an 
excellent  Cephalick  and  Cordial,  enlivens  the 
Spirits ;  and  is  very  effectual  in  Faintings,  and  all 
other  Affections  of  the  Head  and  Nerve*,  and 
among  the  Eaftern  People  is  grcady  cftecmed  as  a 
Provocative.] 

27.  0/  the  Viper. 

Hp  HE  Viper  is  a  Kind  of  Serpent  that  Pemet. 
*-  is  very  common  in  fevcral  Parts  of 
France,  but  chiefly  in  Poiftou,  from  whence  almoft 
all  the  Vipers  come  that  we  fell  at  Paris.  Thefe 
Animals  were  terrible  or  frightful  to  all  the  World 
heretofore,  but  they  are  very  familiar  to  us  at  pre- 
fent ;  inafmuch  that  there  arc  very  few  People  of 
Quality  in  Places  where  they  are  to  be  had,  but 
what  make  Ufe  of  them  as  good  Diet,  and  a  fpeci- 
fical  Remedy  againft  fcveral  forts  of  Difeafcs.  This 
may  be  feen  in  Mr.  C  haras's  Trcatife  of  them, 
wherein  he  has  produced  all  that  can  be  faid  on 
that  Subject ;  to  which  die  Reader  may  have  Re- 
courfe  at  his  Pleafurc.  I  fhall  content  myfelf  in 
directing  him  to  chufe  the  largcfl,  livelier!;  Vipers> 
and  fuch  as  arc  newly  taken  ;  and  to  take  Care 
that  they  are  put  into  temperate  Places,  becaufe 
extraordinary  Cold  or  Heat  is  hurtful  to  them : 
They  ought  likewife  to  be  careful  when  they  re- 
ceive any  frefh  Vipers,  to  take  them  out  of  the 
Boxes  they  are  brought  in,  and  to  take  from  them 
the  dead  ones,  if  there  arc  any,  as  fomcdmcs  it 
happens  ;  and  to  put  them  into  a  Tub  with  Bran 
or  Mofs ;  not  that  it  ferves  diem  to  feed  upon,  as 
fome  fancy,  becaufe  dicfc  Creatures  never  eat  after 
they  are  taken;  and  notwithftamling  this,  they 
will  continue  alive  fix  Months.  It  is  likewife  to 
be  obferved,  that  they  arc  to  be  taken  cither  by 
the  End  of  the  Tail,  or  elfc  with  a  Pair  of  Tongs ; 
becaufe  this  Animal,  when  he  finds  himfelf  fqueezed, 
bites  whatever  he  meets  with ;  and  the  Biting  of 
the  Viptr  being  very  dangerous  and  even  mortal, 
is  the  Rcafon  why  the  Takers  of  them  ought 
to  be  very  cautious.  The  Keepers  of  them  ought 
to  be  fo  likewife,  left  by  Mifchance  they  fhould 
efcape  and  get  into  any  Houfc,  which  would  be 

very 
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very  dangerous,  ejpecially  where  there  are  Chil-  Sand  Heat,  cover  it  with  its  Head,  and  join  to  it 
dren.  a  fmall  Receiver,  luting  well  the  Joints,  and  give 
We  have  a  great  many  dried  Pipers  brought  it  a  gentle  Heat,  fo  will  the  volatile  Salt  afcend, 
from  Poiflitr.'y  which  ought  to  be  heavy,  large,  white  and  cryftalline,  to  die  Top  of  the  Head, 
long,  well  dried,  and  the  tuflvrt  killed  that  can  which  take  and  put  up  into  a  Glafs  Bottle,  (top- 
be  gat;  for  in  a  little  Time  after  they  are  dead,  ping  it  very  clofc.  Continue  the  Rectification, 
the  Worms  will  cat  them  in  fuch  a  Manner,  that  fcparating  and  keeping  apart  the  Spirit,  which 
•hoAing  will  be  left  but  the  Skeleton.  You  ought  is  the  remaining  Part  of  the  volatile  Salt,  diflblved 
to  be  careful  likewife,  that  every  Bundle  or  Parcel  in  fomc  Flcgm,  and  the  Oil ;  and  caufe  all  the 
of  Pipers.,  which  is  ufually  a  Dozen,  have  the  volatile  Salt,  and  oily  Parts,  to  afcend,  calling 
Hearts  and  Livers  along  with  them,  thefe  being  away  that  which  lies  at  the  Bottom  of  the  Ma- 
the  mod  noble  Parts  of  the  Animal,  and  weigh  trafs,  as  a  Thing  of  no  Ufe. 
three  Ounces  and  a  half;  and  fometimes,  but  very  This  volatile  Salt  of  Pipers  is  reckoned  an  An- 
rarely,  four  Ounces ;  and  take  Care  they  be  not  tidote  againft  Poifons,  and  a  perfect  Cure  for  the 
fuch  as  have  died  of  themfclves,  which  you  may  Biting  of  the  Piper,  or  any  other  Kind  of  Serpent, 


Some  will  fay,  that  there  are  Snakes  fold  for  Pipers ;  the  Meafles,  Small-Pox,  Plague,  or  Peftilence.  It 

but  this  I  cannot  affirm,  having  never  known  it  to  refills  Putrefaction  in  the  higheft  Degrec,.bccomcs 

be  done  at  Poiftiers.    There  is,  befides,  a  great  fpecirkal  in  intermitting  Fevers,  chiefly  the  Quar- 

deal  of  Vipers  Powder  fold ;  but  thofe  that  buy  it  tan ;  and  there  is  fcarce  a  Medicine  known  in  the 

fhould  take  fpecial  Care,  becaufe  there  is  nothing  World  more  able  to  purify  the  Mafs  of  Blood, 

more  liable  to  b.-  adulterated.    The  Hearts  and  and  give  it  its  natural  Fluidity :  whence  it  dots 

Livers,  reduced  to  Powder,  and  fifted  through  a  fuch  confiderablc  Feats  in  chronick  Cafes ;  as 

fine  Silk  Sieve,  is  what  fomc  call  Bexoar  Animal,  Scurvies,  Ery/ipeia's,  Scald  Heads,  and  ftrumous 

pretending  that  this  Powder,  thus  made,  has  the  Breakings -out;  caufing  the   foul  impure  Hu- 

lame  Virtues  with  the  Oriental  Bezaar,  treated  of  mours  to  perfpirc  through  the  Pores  of  the  Skin.  It 

before.  is  alfo  one  of  the  mod  powerful  Remedies  in  Na- 

They  bring  us  alfo  from  PaiR'nrs,  the  volatile  ture  for  Gout,  Rheumatifm,  and  Venereal  Relicks  ; 
and  fixed  Salt  of  Pipers,  the  Fat,  and  the  black  for  it  opens,  penetrates,  attenuates,  and  is  fudort- 
Oil  that  is  made  by  the  Retort,  whofc  Virtues  and  fick ;  fo  that  it  drives  out  any  corrupted  or  malig- 
Preparations  you  have  thusd  feribed  by  Mr  Chat  as.  nant  Humours,  through  the  Habit  of  the  Body  ;  it 
Take  Pipers,  all  their  Parts  very  well  dried,  cut  diflblvcs  coagulated  Blood,  removes  Inflammations, 
them  into  fmall  Pieces,  with  which  fill  a  large  prevents  Apofthumes,  and  cures  Pleuriiles.  This 
Retort  of  Earth,  or  Glafs  well  coated  ,  fill  it  sd-  Salt  is  very  aperitive,  and  opens  Obftructions  both 
mod  quite  up  to  the  Top,  fix  to  it  a  very  large  of  the  Head  and  other  Parts;  and  relieves  all 
Receiver,  luting  the  Junctures  well,  place  it  on  A  Diieafcs  of  the  Brain  and  Nerves ;  as  Palfies, 
naked  Fire,  in  a  clofe  Revcrbcratory  Furnace,  Convulfions,  Vapours,  Fits  of  the  Mother,  and  the 
with  its  Dom?  ;  (hut  up  the  Regiflcrof  the  Dome,  like;  fo  that  both  for  external  and  internal  Ufcs, 
and  the  Door  of  the  Fire-place,  make  a  gentle  there  is  fcarccly  found  a  more  univerfal  Medicine. 
Fire  in  the  Cinder-place,  which  keep  on  Foot  for  All  other  Preparations  of  Pipers,  as  Powders, 
two  Hours,  only  to  heat  the  Retort  and  Furnace  ;  fixed  Salt,,  Tinctures,  Decoctions,  Broths,  Jellies, 
then  removing  the  Fire  into  its  Place,  keep  it  in  Wines,  LlTcncc-s  Troches,  Elixirs,  Extracts,  &c. 
the  fame  Heat  for  two  Hours  longer ;  at  die  End  compared  with  the  volatile  Salt,  are  nothing,  for 
whereof  encreafe  the  Fire  one  Degree,  giving  a  in  that  is  to  be  found  the  Sum  of  all  that  is  in  the 
Jittle  Air  to  the  Regiftcr  of  the  Dome,  continu-  Piper:  The  Oil  is  fo  foetid,  that  it  cannot  be 
ing  it  fo  for  two  Hours  more ,  and  encreafe  the  taken  inwardly ;  outwardly  it  may  be  ufed  to 
Fire  to  the  third  Degree  for  the  fame  Time ;  after  fmell  to,  and  to  touch  the  Noftrils  with  in  Va- 
which  fet  the  Regiftcr  of  the  Dome  quite  open,  pours  and  Fits ;  but  if  it  be  made  into  an  Elixir, 
encreafing  the  Fire  to  the  higheft  Degree,  which  with  Spirit  of  Nitre,  and  Spirit  of  Wine  tar- 
continue  fo  long  till  nothing  comes  out  of  the  Re-  tarized,  it  is  a  moft  fragrant  Medicine,  chears 
tort,  and  that  all  the  Vapours  in  the  Receiver  be  the  Spirits,  fupprefies  Vapours,  and  invigorates 
converted  into  Salt  or  Liquor;  thenceafc  the  Fire,  Nature  to  a  Miracle.  »• 
and  the  Vcflels  being  cold,  unlute  the  Receiver,  L*  Febure  teaches  us  how  to  fix  this  volatile 
and  diflblve  the  Salt  in  the  Liquor,  or  Spirit.  Salt,  which  is  done  by  Acids,  viz.  with  well  re- 

To  rectify  it,  put  all  this  diftilled  Matter  into  a  ctified  Spirit  of  Salt,  dropping  it  upon  it,  diflblved 
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ceafcs,  by  which  the  volatile  Salt  is  united  to  the 
Acid :  Now  though  there  be  no  great  Need  of  this, 
yet  it  may  be  of  fomc  Ufe  to  watry  Stomaclis ; 
and  though  the  Taftc  and  Shape  of  this  Salt,  thus 
fixed,  much  refemblesBay  Salt,  it  is  quite  another 
Thing  in  its  Effects.  This  is  evident  by  mixing  it 
with  double  its  Weight  of  Salt  ot  Tartar*  and 
fubliming  in  proper  Vcflels;  for  then  the  volatile 
Salt  will  afcend  with  its  firft  Force,  Strength,  and 
Virtue. 

Vipera,  or  the  Viper,  is  a  kind  of 
Lemery.  Serpent,  which  comes  alive  out  of  the 
Belly  of  its  Parent,  and  not  from  an 
Egg,  as  the  other  Kinds  do.  It  is  about  as  long 
as  one's  Arm,  and  two  Inches  thick  j  fometimes 
bigger,  and  fometimes  lefs,  but  never  arrives  at 
the  Size  of  the  large  Smite,  though  in  outward 
Appearance  they  are  very  like  them.  They  are 
covered  with  a  fmooth  Skin,  a  little  fcaly,  on  the 
Backfide  of  feveral  Colours  as  in  Waves,  foft  and 
vifcous  underneath,  and  of  very  clofe  Pores. 
The  Jaws  are  let  on  both  Sides  with  little  Teeth, 
like  the  Snakes ;  but  befides  thefe  little  Teeth, 
there  is  on  each  Side  a  kind  of  a  Tufk,  or  a  long, 
lharp,  cutting  Tooth,  that  is  fometimes  forked. 
In  the  Jaw  is  a  Bladder,  full  of  a  ycllowifh  Li- 
quid ;  the  Tongue  is  long  and  cloven,  which  it 
darts  out  with  great  Violence ;  being  provoked,  it 
looks  like  a  Firebrand,  which  proceeds  from  the 
quick  Motion  or  Agitation  of  the  Spirits.  This 
Tongue  was  fuppofcd  to  be  venomous,  but  it  con- 
tains no  manner  of  Harm  in  it :  The  Eyes  are 
very  fmall.  The  Vipers  breed  in  wild  ft  ny 
Places  in  Daupbiny  and  Poiftou :  They  live,  beinc 
at  Liberty,  on  Rats,  Frogs,  Worms,  and  feveral 
other  Infects  ;  but  when  taken  and  confined,  they 
wdl  live  about  a  Year,  without  any  other  Sub- 
fiftence  but  the  Air  they  receive  by  the  little  Holes 
made  in  the  Tubs  or  Chefts  wherein  they  arc  kept : 
The  Reafon  why  they  live  fo  long  without  eating, 
is,  becaufc  the  Pores  of  the  Skin  are  fo  clofely  con- 
tracted, that  they  emit  but  very  little  Spirits  or 
Fjjiuvia. 

They  take  the  Vipers  in  Spring  Time,  or  Au- 
tumn, becaufc  they  are  then  fatter,  and  more  active 
than  in  any  other  Seafon :  The  Pcafants  take  them 
with  little  wooden  Tongs  made  for  that  Purpofe, 
and  carry  them  in  Bags  to  the  Apothecaries.  They 
are  much  more  fprightly  and  gay  when  they  are  in 
the  Field,  than  after  they  are  taken,  becaufc  they 
then  draw  themfelves  up  into  a  narrower  Compafs, 
and  contract  their  Pores.  Thefe  differ  from 
other  Serpents,  not  only  as  to  the  two  Teeth  that 
are  in  their  Jaws,  but  likewifc  by  a  different  Con- 
nexion of  their  Vertebra,  which  hinders  them, 
when  they  arc  taken  by  the  Tail,  from  twifting 
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and  turning  about  the  Arm  or  the  Tongs,  as  the 
Snake  does. 

The  Viper  bites  with  his  long  Teeth,  and  Ihoots 
into  the  Wound  a  Spirit,  or  very  volatile  acid 
Liquor,  which  infinuatcs  into  the  Vcflels,  coagu- 
lates, by  little  and  little,  the  Blood,  and  interrupt* 
the  Circulation ;  from  whence  flows  Death,  if  not 
prevented.  This  Effect  has  a  great  deal  of  Arfa-  f 
logy  with  that  which  happens  upon  (yringiug, 
through  Curiofity,  fome  acid  Liquor  into  the 
Veins  of  a  Dog,  or  other  Creature;  for  in  a 
fhort  Time  he  fal's  into  Convulfions  and  dies. 

The  Accidents  which  attend  thofc  who  have 
had  the  Misfortune  to  be  bit  by  a  Viper,  are  firft 
of  all,  that  they  grow  pale,  and  then  turn  bluifh, 
as  the  Blood  is  more  or  lefs  tinged  in  the  Veins 
and  Arteries.  In  the  fecond  Place,  they  become 
reftlefs,  melancholy,  and  fleepy ;  the  Pulfe  inter- 
mitting, becaufc  the  Courfe  of  the  Spirits  being 
intercepted  by  the  Coagulum  that  is  made  in  the 
Vcflels,  the  Blood  cannot  circulate  but  with  Dif- 
ficulty. In  the  third  Place,  they  arc  chilly  or  cold* 
have  Inclinations  to  vomit,  and  convulfive  Mo- 
tions ;  becaufc  the  faline  and  acid  Particles  which 
are  introduced  into  the  Blood,  and  which  are 
pungent,  prick  or  irritate  the  internal  Coats  of 
the  Veins  and  Arteries.  And  laftlv,  they  die,  be- 
caufc the  Blood  growing  (harper,  and  coagulating 
ftill  more  and  more,  tlw  Paflage  of  the  Spirits  is 
entirely  ftopped,  and  there  can  be  no  Circulation, 
without  which  they  cannot  live. 

The  Remedies  againft  the'  Biting  of  Vipers  arc 
external  and  internal.  The  external  are,  the 
fpeedy  binding  of  the  Part  wounded,  if  pofSble, 
making  the  Ligature  tight,  in  order  to  hinder  the 
Poifon  from  fpreading  further;  but  if  the  Part  that 
is  bit  cannot  be  bound,  you  .ought  inftantly  to  ap- 
ply upon  it  the  Head  of  the  Viper  that  d  d  the 
Mifchicf,  after  being  bruifcd,  or  elfe  that  of  ano- 
ther Viper;  othcrwifc,  to  heat  a  Knife,  or  fome 
Piece  of  flat  Iron  red- hot,  and  hold  it  near  the 
Wound  as  hot  as  the  Patient  is  able  to  btar  it;  or 
to  burn  upon  the  Wound  a  little  Gun-powder  ;  or 
elfe  fcarify,  and  apply  Treacle  with  (Jarlick  and 
Sal  Armoniack  bruifcd  together. 

Thefe  external  Remedies  open  the  Pores  of  the 
Wound,  and  make  the  envenom- d  Spirits  flow;  but 
it  ought  to  be  obfcrved,  that  thefe  forts  of  Medi- 
cines lhould  be  ufed  upon  the  Spot  where  the  Biting 
is  made  ;  for  if  there  be  Time  given  to  the  Poifon 
to  enter  into  the  Veffcls  of  the  Body,  before  Ap- 
plication, all  will  be  ufelefs,  becaufc  the  Poifon 
returns  no  more  to  the  Wound.  But  though  ex- 
ternal Remedies  ought  not  to  be  neglected  upon 
this  Occafion,  they  are  what  bring  but  little  Re- 
lief, in  Comparilbn  of  thofc  Things  that  may  be 

I  given 
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given  inwardly ;  for  the  Venom  of  the  Viper  being 
very  fubtil,  it  patTes  inftantly  into  the  Blood,  and 
therefore  the  Patient  muft  take  fuch  Medicines  as 
have  Power  to  break  the  Points  of  the  Acids,  dif- 
folvc  the  Blood,  and  other  coagulated  Humours, 
excite  or  promote  the  Circulation,  and  pufh  for- 
i  wjrd  by  Perfpiration  and  Urine  whatever  Poifon 
of  the  Viper  may  remain. 

The  volatile  Salts  of  Animals  arc  efficacious  for 
thefe  Intentions,  becaufe  they  are  alcaline,  very 
volatile,  rarifying,  fudorifick,  and  aperitive.  That 
of  Vipers  is  preferable  to  all  others,  becaufe  it  is 
the  molt  fubtil ;  but  inftead  of  that,  we  may  ufe 
the  volatile  Salt  of  Harts-hern,  that  of  Urine,  or 
human  Skull.  Venice-Treacle  is  very  proper,  if 
old,  to  relieve  this  Malady,  becaufe  it  is  compofed 
of  Ingrcdknts  chiefly  attenuating  and  rarifying; 
but  when  it  is  new  we  cannot  ufe  it  with  Succefs, 
becaufe  the  Opium,  which  has  not  yet  been  rarified 
by  Fermentation,  will  fix  the  Poifon,  and  rather 
thicken  the  Humours,  than  rarify  and  difcharge 
them. 

The  largcft  Vipers,  and  fuch  as  arc  well  fed, 
ought  to  be  chofen,  and  fuch  as  arc  cai'ght  in 
Spring-tirne  or  Autumn,  when  thev  arc  in  the  beft 
Condition.  The  Trunk  of  the  Viper,  fcparated 
from  the  Skin  and  the  Entrails,  is  administered 
agiinft  Poifons,  to  purify  the  Blood  in  the  Small- 
Pox,  intermitting  and  malignant  Fevers,  boiled  in 
Broths,  or  taken  in  Powder,  from  eight  Grains  to 
two  Scruples,  or  a  Drachm.  The  Fat  of  the  Vi- 
per is  fudorifick,  rcfolutive,  and  anodyne,  taken 
internally  or  externally ;  the  Dofc  from  one  Drop 
to  fix.  The  Liver  and  Heart  of  the  Viper  being 
dried  and  powdered,  are  called  Bexoar- Animal, 
and  are  reckoned  the  molt  powerful  Part  of  the 
Viper.  The  Gall  is  fudorifick  ;  the  Dofe  being 
one  or  two  Drops.  The  Word  Viper  a  comes 
from  Vi,  Force,  and  parere,  to  bring  forth  ;  the, 
Antients  believed  that  the  Female  Vipers,  in  the 
Pleafure  of  Coition,  eat  off  the  Head  of  the  Male ; 
and  that  the  young  ones,  to  revenge  the  Death  of 
the  Father,  ripped  open  the  Belly  of  the  Mother ; 
but  the  Word  Vipera  fcems  rather  to  be  derived 
from  viva,  alive,  and  parere  to  bring  forth,  which 
is  as  much  as  to  fay,  the  kind  of  Serpent  that  is 
brought  forth  alive,  becaufe  all  the  other  Kinds 
arc  produced  from  Eggs. 

28.  Of  Treacle,  commonly  called  Venice- 
Treacle. 

Penut.    'TpREACLE  is  a  Compofition  of 
*  certain  choice   Drugs,  prepared, 
powdered,  and  reduced  into  an  Opiat  or  liquid 
Electuary,  with  Honey.    Treacle  takes  its  Name 
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from  the  Viper,  which  the  Greets  call  Therion,  or 
Tlyyrion ;  and  it  was  compounded  by  Andromachus 
the  Fadicr,  a  Native  of  Candia,  and  firft  Phyfician 
to  Nero.  The  Venetians,  of  late  Years,  have  got 
the  Reputation  of  being  thought  the  only  People 
who  have  the  true  Way  of  preparing  the  Treacle ; 
but  betide  them  at  prefent  the  Apothecaries  of 
Montpellier  make  fuch  vaft  Quantities  of  it,  that 
one  may  fee  Multitudes  of  their  Treacle  Barrels  ; 
and  among  them  they  have  reduced  it  to  fo  low  a 
Prire,  that  a  Pound  of  good  Honey  will  fell  for 
more  than  the  fame  Weight  of  this  pretended 
Treacle.  If  I  wjs  to  publith  the  Frauds  that  arc 
committed  in  preparing  this  Antidote,  I  am  fa- 
tbficd  the  Magiftratcs  would  prefently  put  a  Stop 
to  the  Abufe,  both  as  to  that  which  is  fold  about 
at  Markets  and  Fairs,  as  what  is  fold  at  Paris  for 
tixtcen  or  eighteen  Pence  a  Pound.  Though, 
notwithllanding  it  is  fold  at  fuch  a  low  Price,  thofe 
who  deal  in  it  get  confidently,  becaufe  what  they 
fell  is  nothing  but  the  worft  Honey,  into  which  is 
incorporated  a  Parcel  of  rotten  worm-eaten  Roots 
and  Drugs,  that  are  no  better  than  the  Sweepings 
of  Shops ;  to  promote  or  recommend  the  Sale  of 
this,  they  cover  the  Pots  with  a  printed  Paper, 
whereon  are  two  Vipers  that  compofe  a  Circle, 
crowned  with  a  Fleur-de-Lis,  which  contains  this 
Title,  Fine  Venice  Treacle,  though  it  is  made  at 
Orleans  or  Paris. 

As  to  that  of  MmtpeUier,  I  have  feen  it  often 
made  there,  with  all  the  Exa&ncft  that  can  be ; 
but  what  is  fent  to  the  Fairs  for  common  Sale, 
they  mix  with  large  Quantities  of  boiled  Honey, 
being  obliged  to  fell  it  at  about  eighteen  Pence  a 
Pound ;  though  that  which  is  true  ftands  them  in 
above  forty  Pence  a  Pound.  The  Treacle  Makers 
are  called  by  the  honeft  Apothecaries,  to  ridicule 
them,  Muftard-Makcrs.  As  to  the  Treacle  made 
at  Venice,  I  can  fay  nothing  to  it,  not  knowing 
directly  how  they  make  it ;  but  as  to  what  is  made 
at  Pat  is,  by  Mcfficurs  Cbaras,  Geoffry,  JoJfen9 
Bclduc,  and  Rouviere,  I  have  feen  it  prepared  with 
all  the  Care  imaginable.  And  I  can  affirm,  for  a 
certain  Truth,  that  there  was  a  large  Quantity 
thereof  made  in  March  1688,  without  fubftituting 
any  one  Thing  for  another,  and  with  the  fineft 
and  beft  Drugs  that  were  ever  feen,  being  defigned 
for  a  Matter-Piece,  or  Trial  of  Skill;  but  as  we 
arc  not  immortal,  and  that  thofe  wlio  fell  this 
may  be  capable  of  knowing  the  true  Compofition, 
and  of  making  it  thcmfclves  aright,  in  order  to 
prevent  Abufes,  I  thall  here  give  you  the  true 
Receipt ;  which  I  would  not  have  done,  if  Mr. 
Charas,  who  has  writ  a  particular  Treatifc  of 
Treacle,  had  mentioned  the  Names  of  the  Drugs 
in  French :  his  Book  is  entitled,  The  Natural 
H  1  Hi/ltry 
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Hifiory  of  Animals,  Plants,  and  Minerals,  that 
makt  tip  thi  Compojition  of  Andromachus's  Trea- 
cle. 

Andromachus's  Treacle. 

Take  Troches  of  Squills,  fix  Ounces  ;  Troches 
of  Vipers  and  Hedycroy,  Long  Pepper,  Opium 
prepared,  of  each  three  Ounces  ;  red  Rofis,  Flo- 
rentine Orrice,  Juice  of  Liquorice,  wild  Na- 
vew  Seed,  Tops  of  Scordium,  Balfam  of  Jud<ta, 
fine  Cinnamon,  and  Troches  of  Agarick,  of 
each  one  Ounce  and  an  half  ;  Myrrh,  Arabian 
Cojlm,  Saffron,  Cajpa  Lignea,  Indian  Spikenard, 
Flowers  of  Camels  Hay,   Olibanum  in  Tears, 
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The  Grand  Treacle  reformed  by  Monfuur 
d'Aquin,  the  King's  Pbyfician. 

Take  dried  Vipers,  with  the  Hearts  and  Liven, 
twenty  four  Ounces  j  Troches  of  Squills,  Extract 
of  Opium,  of  each  twelve  Ounces ;  Roots  of  Csn- 
trajerva,  Virginia  Srukc  Root,  Angelica,  the  gfeat" 
Valerian  Spignel,  Gentian,  Birthwort,  Cojiuj,  In- 
dian and  Celtick  Spikenard,  Cinnamon,  Oil  of 
Nutmegs  by  Exprcflion,  Saffron,  Dittany  of  Crete, 
Irdian  I<caf,  Water  Germander,  Mountain  Cala- 
mint,  Polcy  Mountain,  Ground  Pine,  Flower* 
of  St.  Jehus  Wort,  and  the  lefler  Centaury,  Ara- 
bian Star  Jhis,  Amomum,  fmall  Cardamtims,  Mace- 
donian Parlky-Sccd,   BilhopVWecd,    Marfilian  ' 


White  and  Black  Pepper,  Dittany  of  Crete,  Tops   Uart-wort,  and  Myrrh,  of  each  eight  Ounces; 


of  white  Horchound,  fine  Rhapontick,  Arabian 
.Staechas,  MacedonianParQcy  Seed,  Mountain  Ca- 
Lunint,  Turpentine  of  Cyprus,  Cinquefoil-Root, 
Ginger,  of  each  fix  Drachms ;  Polcy  Mountain, 
Ground  Pine,  Storax  in  the  Tear,  Spicknel,  true 
Valerian,  Celtick  Spikenard,  fealcd 


Rclin  of  Storax,  Uptpanax,  Gum  Sagapen  and 
Gtjhr,  of  each  four  Ounces  ;  a  mellaginou* 
Extract  of  Juniper- Berries,  feventy-two  Pounds ; 
Malmfey  Wine,  one  Quart. 

simomum,  viucjuui,  vciu».«.  o^ifccnuiu,  it«vu  This  Prefcription  of  Treacle  has  been  better 
Earth,  Germander,  Indian  Leaf,  calcined  Roman  received  than  that  of  Andromachui,  of  later  Years, 
Vitriol,  Gentian  Root,  Gum  Arabick,  Juice  of  by  Reafon  of  the  vaft  Number  of  Ingredients,  and 
Hypociftis,  Fruit  of  the  Balfam-Tree,  Anifeed,  the  little  Virtue  that  moft  of  them  have,  which 
Fennil  Seed,  common  Cardamum,  Marfilian  Hart-  was  the  Reafon  why  Mr.  d'Aquin  expunged  what 
wort,  Treacle-Muftard,  Flowers  of  St.  John's  was  fupcrfluous,  and  added  other  Tilings  more  ne- 
Wort,  Seeds  of  Bifhop's  Weed,  Gum  Sagapen  in  ceflary;  the  Dcfcription  of  which  Additions  he 
Tears,  of  each  four  Drachms  ;  Cajhr,  long  Birth-  gave  to  Mr.  Char  as  to  infert  in  his  Royal  Galeni- 
wort,  Candy  Carrots,  Jews  Pitch,  Flowers  of  cal  Pharmacopa-ia.  As  to  the  Virtues  of  Treacle, 
the  lefler  Centaury,  Opopanax,  and  Galbanum,  of  I  fhall  not  infift  on  that  Topick,  becaufe  there  arc 
each  two  Drachms  ;  choice  Honey  three  times  fevcral  Authors  who  have  treated  of  them ;  befides 
the  Weight  of  all ;  Spanijb  Wine  as  much  as  to  the  fevcral  printed  Papers  difperfed  with  it,  that 

come  from  Venice  or  Montptllitr,  that  explain  the 
Ufc  of  it.  In  feveral  Difptnfatories  we  meet  with 
a  third  Sort  of  Treacle,  called  the  Diateffartn, 
becaufe  it  is  compounded  of  four  Drugs,  which 
are  the  Gentian,  round  Birthwort,  Bay-Berries, 
and  Myrrh,  all  reduced  into  Powder,  and  made 
up  with  Honey,  and  Extract  of  Juniper,  into  an 
Electuary.  This  Treacle,  tho'  of  a  fmall  Price, 
is  not  wanting  in  good  Qualities,  being  very  ufc- 
ful  for  all  Sorts  of  Cattle.  Some  People  call  it 
the  Poor's  Treacle,  or  German  Treacle. 

[And  with  die  Addition  of  Ivory  Shavings,  in. 


give  the  due  Confidence. 

To  make  the  Troches  of  SquiHs.  Take  Pulp 
of  baked  Squills,  twelve  Ounces ;  Flower  of  the 
bitter  Vetch,  fix  Ounces  ;  beat  them  into  a  Mafs, 
and  form  them  into  Troches.  Troches  of  Vipers 
are  made  of  the  Flefh  boiled  in  Water  with  Dill 
and  Salt,  and  cleanfed  from  the  Bone,  eight 
Ounces  ;  Crumbs  of  Bread  dried  and  fiftcd,  two 
Ounces.  According  to  Mr.  Cbaras  they  are  made 
up  of  Dittany  Root  inftead  of  Bread  Crumbs. 
For  Troches  of  Hedycroy,  take  yellow  Sanders, 
Herb-Maffick,  Marjoram,  Afarabacca,  of  each 

two  Drachms  ;  Camels  Hay,  Calamus  Aromati-  equal  Quantity  to  the  reft,  it  is  what  is  commonly 
tus,  the  great  Valerian,  Aloes  Wood,  true  Bal-  fold  under  the  Name  of  Diapente;  this  is  much 
fam,  Cinnamon,  Arabian  CoJlus,  of  each  three  ufed  by  the  Farriers,  who  chufe  to  buy  it  in  the 
Drachms ;  Myrrh,  Saffron,  Indian  Leaf,  Spike-  Powder,  not  mixt  into  an  Electuary.] 
rurd,  Cajfia  Lignea,  of  each  fix  Drachms ;  Along  with  this  Medicine,  we  have  brought 
true  Amomum,  one  Ounce  and  an  half  j  Maf-  from  Montptllitr  a  Treacle- Water,  called  fo,  be- 
tick  in  Tears,  a  Drachm  ;  Spanijb  Wine  enough  caufe  Treacle  is  the  Bafis  of  it,  and  by  Reaibn 
to  form  into  a  Mafs.  The  Way  of  making  all  its  Virtues,  in  fome  Mcafure,  are  like  it.  The 
thefc  Troches  is  to  be  met  with  in  moft  Dijptn-  Montptllitr  Trtaclt-lVater  of  Baudtron  make  thus ; 
fa.cries,  efpecially  thofe  of  Paris,  Baudtron,  Cha-  Take  fine  Treacle,  three  Ounces  ;  Roots  of  Tor- 
tus,  and  others.  mcntil,  Angelica,  Vipers  Gnus,  Dittany  ©f  Crete, 

and 
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and  Saffafras,  of  each  two  Ounces  ;  Bole,  one 
Ounce  ;  Juniper-Berries,  Citron-Seeds,  Carduut 
Benediilus,  Sorrel,  and  Purilane-Seed,  of  each 
half  an  Ounce ;  Betony,  Marygold,  Balm,  Wa- 
ter Germander,  Borrage,  and  Buglofs,  of  each 
one  Handful  ;  fine  Cinnamon  and  Mace,  of  each 
•  tv*o  Drachms ;  Vinegar  of  Rofes,  made  of  White- 
Wine,  two  Pounds ;  Juice  of  Citron  and  Ver- 
juice, of  each  fix  Ounces  :  Chufc  and  prepare 
all  your  Drugs  according  to  Baudersn's  Difpcnfa- 
tory;  and  from  thence,  by  a  Glafs  Alembick, 
you  may  draw  a  clear  Water,  of  aftrongSmell  of 
Treacle,  having  the  fame  Virtues  with  it :  But 
the  fmall  Power  there  is  in  Vinegar,  Juice  of  Ci- 
trons, and  Verjuice,  to  diflblve  and  raife  the  Virtue 
of  the  Aronutkks  in  Diftil!ation,  made  the  Sieur 
de  Peltfin  lay  alide  this  Prefcription,  and  fo'-low 
that  which  Mr.  Charas  has  given  us  in  his  Difpen- 
fatory,  Page  1030,  which  will  appear  much  more 
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Mr.  Charas's  TreadeWater. 

Take  Roots  of  Gentian,  Angelica,  Majler-wort, 
Valerian,  and  Contrayerva,  of  each  two  Ounces  j 
Citron  and  Orangc-Pccl,  not  candied,  but  dry, 
fine  Gnnamon,  Cloves,  and  Juniper-Berries,  of 

each  one  Ounce  ;  Water  Germander,  and  St.  Recipe  differs  from  that  which  he  fays  Sir  Robert 
Johns  Wort  flowers,  of  each  one  Handful :  Spirit  Talbot  communicated  to  him,  and  which  we  may 
of  Wmc,  Walnut  and  Carduus  Water,  of  each   fuppofc  he  brought  from  France 


dude  the  Druggifb  or  Apothecaries  at  Paris  from 
making  it,  as  has  been  declared  by  an  Arrejl,  left 
he  mould  deprive  France  of  a  Remedy  fo  valuable 
and  neceflary  to  the  Publick  :  As  notwithftand- 
ing  all  the  Care  the  Sieur  Ctntugi  could  poflibly 
take  to  make  it  in  its  grcateft  Perfection,  he 
never  could  make  it  fo  good  as  that  of  /to//,  be- 
caufc  die  Ingredients,  which  are  very  numerous, 
have  notfo  great  Virtues  in  France  as  in  Italy,  where 
the  Heat  of  the  Climate  more  exalts  the  Virtues 
of  Simples  than  with  us. 


Orvietan. 

Take  Roots  of  Vipers  Grafs,  Carlint  Thiftle 
Mafter-wort,  Angelica,  Biftore,  Birthwort,  Con- 
trayerva, white  Dittany,  Galingal,  Gentian,  fmall 
Arabian  Coftus,  true  Acorus,  Macedonian  Parfley- 
Seed,  Leaves  of  Sage,  Rofemary,  Goats  Rue, 
Carduus  Benediilus,  Dittany  of  Crete.  Bay  and 
Juniper  Berries,  of  each  one  Ounce;  Cinnamon 
and  Cloves,  of  each  half  an  Ounce ;  dried  Vipers 
with  their  Hearts  and  Livers  ;  old  Treadc,  of  each 
four  Ounces  ;  white  defpumated  Honey,  eight 
Pounds  to  make  it  into  a  Body.  By  confulting  of 
Bate's  Pharmacopoeia,  you  may  fee  how  far  this 
Recipe  differs  from  that  which  he 


one  Quart ;  fine  Treacle,  four  Ounces  ;  you  draw 
from  thence  a  very  odoriferous  Water,  more  ef- 
ficacious, and  better  to  keep  than  the  former,  it 
is  very  proper  to  rcfift  all  Poifons,  and  prevent 
Infections.  The  Dofc  is  from  one  Drachm  to 
four,  in  a  convenient  Liquor.  Likewife  it  is 
given  fometimcs  alone,  in  a  fmall  Quantity. 
Mr.  Charas  fays,  that  there  is  a  Treacle- Water 
made,  by  diflblving  of  Trcade  in  equal  Parts  of 
Spirit  of  Wine,  and  Vinegar  diftillcd.  They  alfo 
make  Treacle-Vinegar  fometimes  only  by  diflblving 
it  in  ftrong  Vinegar,  which  is  ufed  againft  the  In- 
fection of  the  Air,  to  wafh  the  Hands,  Temples, 
and  Noftrils  with. 

When  the  Roman  Orvietan  was  firft  known  in 
France,we  had  it  from  Rome,  and  fome  other 
Parts  of  Italy,  as  Orvietle,  from  whence  it  takes 
its  Name ;  but  fince  that  the  Sieur  Contugi  came 


fuppofc  he  brought  from  France. 

Of  Mithridate. 

Take  choice  Myrrh,  Saffron,  white  Agaricky 
Ginger,  fine  Cinnamon,  Indian  Spikenard,  Frank- 
incenle,  and  Thlafpi,  or  Treacle  Muftard-Sced, 
of  each  ten  Drachms ;  Mar/tlian  Hartwort,  Bal- 
fam  of  Judaa,  Camels  Hay,  Arabia*  Steecbat% 
Coftus,  Galbanum,  Cyprus  Turpentine,  Long 
Pepper,  Caftor,  Juice  of  Hyptcijlis,  Storax  in 
Tears,  Opopanax,  and  Indian  Leaves,  of  each  one 
Ounce ;  CaJJia  Lignea,  Poley  Mountain,  White 
Pepper,  Water  Germander,  wild  Carrots,  Fruit 
of  the  Balfam-Trce,  Troches  of  Cephi  and  Bdel- 
lium, of  each  feven  Drachms ;  Celtick  Spikenard, 
Gum  Arabick,  Macedonian  Parfley,  Opium,  the 
leffcr  Cardamum,  Fennel,  Gentian,  red  RofcS, 


to  Paris,  and,  under  Pretence  of  the  King's  Per-  and  Dittany  of  Crete,  of  each  five  Drachms;  Ant 

million,  took  upon  him  the  whole  Management  feed,  A/arum,  the  true  Acorns,  great  Valerian  Or- 

of  this  Medicine,  the  Druggifts  have  left  off  to  rice,  and  Gum  Sapagtnum,  of  each  three  Drachms  ; 

trade  in  it,  either  thro*  Fear,  or  becaufe  the  De-  Spignel,  Acacia,  the  Sea-Skink,  and  St.  John's 

mand  for  it  was  not  conftderable.    But  they  after-  Wort  Seed,  of  each  two  Drachms  and  an  half; 

wards  undcrflood,  that  when  the  King  gave  his  Spani/h  Wine,  a  fufficient  Quantity  ;  fine  Honey* 

Authority  to  the  Sieur  Contugi,  to  fell  and  trade  the  Weight  of  all  the  Ingredients  except  the  Wine; 

in  Orvittan  at  Paris,  he  did  not  intend  to  ex-  and  make  ail  into  an  Kicctuary. 

Of 
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called  Mabouia*  and  in  fame  other  Ifles,  the  Land 
Pike.  Thefe  Skinks  are  more  flefhy  than  other 
Lizards,  the  Tail  is  thicker,  and  the  Legs  and 
Feet  arc  fo  fhort,  that  they  creep  upon  the  Ground. 
Their  Skins  are  covered  with  an  infinite  Number 
of  litde  Scales,  like  thofc  of  Snakes,  but  of  a 
Spikenard,  CaJ/ia  Lignea,C.prrus*  Juniper-Berries,  yellow  Colour,  filvcrcd,  and  mining,  as  if  rubbed  , 
Aloes  Wood,  each  two  Drachms  and  a  half;  Saf-    with  Oil.    Their  Flefh  is  good  againft  Poifon, 
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Of  Troches  of  Ciphi. 

Take  fat  Raifins,  Cyprus  Turpentine,  each 
three  Ounces ;  choice  Myrrh,  Camels  Hay,  each 
an  Ounce  and  half ;  fine  Cinnamon,  half  an  Ounce ; 
Calamus  /fromaticus*  three  Drachms ;  Bdellium* 


fron,  a  Drachm  }  fine  Honey,  Spanijh  Wine, 
enough  to  make  them  into  Troches.  The  Way 
of  compounding  Mithridate  differs  nothing  from 
that  of  Treacle ;  and  as  to  thefe  Troches,  the 
Difpenfatoriti  of  Bauderor.  and  Cbaras  (hew  us  the 
Manner  of  preparing  them. 

fin  regard  to  all  thefe  Compofitiom,  as  they 
have  properly  no  Bufincfs  in  a  Work  of  this  Na- 
ture, I  mail  not  add  to  the  Length  of  this  Chap- 
ter, by  faying  any  thing  farther  about  them,  efpe- 
cially  as  we  have  now  a  new  Difptnfatory*  in 
which  they  arc  all  very  greatly  reformed  and 
amended  ] 

29.  Of  the  Sea -Slunk. 


Lem^ry. 


and  the  Wounds  of  envenomed  Arrows. 

Scincus  Marinus*  or  the  S*/«*,is  a  little 
amphibious  Animal,  refembling  a  final  1 
Lizard,  or  rather  a  little  Crocodile*  as  long  as  one's 
Hand,  fomctimcs  thicker  than  an  Inch,  covered  with 
little  Scales  of  a  Silver  Colour,  cfpccially  under 
the  Belly,  having  brown  Streaks  crofs  the  Back  ; 
the  Head  is  oblong,  and  thicker  over  the  Jaws 
than  the  Neck ;  the  Eyes  very  little  ;  the  Nofe 
fharper  than  that  of  the  Lizard*  covered  with 
Scales  as  the  reft  of  the  Body  is  ;  the  Mouth  is 
cut  in  very  deep,  fet  with  a  great  many  little  white 
Teeth.  Some  Authors  call  it  Crocodilus  Minor  *  or 
the  little  Crocodile.  It  is  bred  in  the  Nile*  and 
feveral  other  Parts  of  sEgypt*  and  feeds  upon  aro- 
It  never  grows  bigger  than  as 


matical  Flowers 

Pomet.    *T»  H  E  Sca-Skink  is  an  amphibious  Ani-  we  have  it  brought  to  us.    They  open  the  Belly 

mal,  pretty  much  like  a  fmall  Lizard,  and  take  out  the  Entrails,  then  nil  it  with  Poley, 

It  is  about  half  a  Foot  long,  and  an  Inch  in  Dia-  or  fome  other  dried  aromatical  Herbs,  in  or- 

metcr,  having  a  fharp  Nofe,  covered  with  Scales,  der  to  prefervc  it.    This  Creature  affords  a  great 

It  has  two  little  piercing  Eyes,  and  a  Mouth  di-  deal  of  volatile  Salt  and  Oil.     Some  People 

vided  to  the  Place  where  the  Ears  fhould  befeated,  prefer  the  Kidneys  before  the  reft  of  the  Body; 

had  this  Creature  any.    It  has  a  great  many  little  but  there  is  no  Difference  in  the  Virtue  of  any  of 
white  and  red  Teeth,  and  goes  upon  four  Feet, 
little  more  than  an  Inch  high,  which  arc  very 
like  thofe  of  an  Ape.    Its  Body  is  covered  with 
little  round  Scales,  different  from  thofe  of  the  Head, 


them. 

[The  Skink  is  the  Scincus*  feu  Crocodilus  Ter- 
rejlris*  Raii  Syn.  Anim.  271.  Scincus  quern  et  Cro~ 
codilum  Terre/lrem  vacant.  Gefn.  De  £>uad.  <Egyp. 
24.  Scincus  Marinus.  Mont.  Ex.  6. 

It  is  brought  to  us  dried  from  .Egypt*  but  is 
never  ufed  except  as  an  Ingredient  in  fome  offici- 
nal Compofitions] 


26.  Of  Silk  worms. 


Pomet. 


which  are  long  and  large.  They  are  greyifh,  in- 
clining to  brown  upon  the  Back,  and  of  a  Silver 
grey  under  the  Belly.  The  Body  of  this  Animal 
grows  ftill  fmallcr  to  the  End  of  the  Tail,  like 
ihe  Viper's. 

There  are  a  great  many  of  thefe  little  Skinks 
to  be  found  in  the  Nile  in  Egypt*  from  whence 
they  are  brought  us  by  the  Way  of  Marfeillts* 
only  the  Entrails  arc  taken  out,  and  the  fmall  End 
of  the  Tail  is  cut  off.  Chufe  fiich  as  are  the  big- 
gjft,  longeft,  heavicft,  moft  dry  and  entire,  and 
leaft  worm-eaten,  to  which  they  are  very  fubje&. 
They  arc  reckoned  proper  to  reftore  Warmth  in 
old  Age,  and  Decays  of  Nature,  to  encreafe  the 
St  men  Viriltt  and  are  one  of  the  Ingredients  of 
Mithridate. 

The  Reverend  Father  Du  Tertre  fays,  that  he 
Ciw  not  only  in  Gtiadolsupa*  but  likewife  in  other 
of  the  American  Ifles,  the  true  Skinks*  altogether 
like  thofe  brought  from  /Egypt.  They  are,  he  fays, 

a  fort  of  Lizard*  by  the  Inhabitants  of  Gmdohupa   **  calved  j  and  this  they  continue  for  eight  Days 

««  longer; 


THE  Silk-worms  are  little  Infecls, 
•**  whofc  Origin  is  altogether  furprifing, 
as  well  as  the  various  Shapes  and  Changes  they  un- 
dergo. Several  Authors  have  writ  of  them  ,  and 
amongft  the  reft  Mr.  Ifnard*  in  a  little  Treat'tfe  of 
his,  at  the  254th  Page,  gives  this  Account  of  their 
Original.  "  At  the  Time  when  the  Mulberry- 
**  Leaves  are  ready  to  gather,  which  fhould  be  five 
«*  Days  after  their  Budding,  in  the  Beginning  of 
11  the  Spring,  they  take  a  Cow,  which  is  almoft  at 
**  Calving,  and  feed  her  wholly  with  Mulberry- 
"  Leaves,  without  giving  her  any  Thing  clfe  to 
eat  of  Herbs,  Hay,  or  the  like,  till  fhc  has 
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*«  longer  after  which  they  let  the  Cow  and  Calf 
"  both  feed  upon  this  fome  Days  together,  with- 
*<  out  any  other  Mixture,  as  before  :  They  kill 
««  the  Calf  after  it  has  been  filled  or  fatiated  with 
««  the  Mulberry-Leaves  and  the  Cow's  Milk ;  then 
*«  chop  it  to  Pieces  to  the  very  Feet,  and  with- 
^  •*  out  throwing  any  thing  away,  put  all  together, 
"  the  Flcfli,  Blood,  Bones,  Skin,  and  Guts,  into 
««  a  wooden  Trough,  and  fct  it  a-top  of  the 
"  Houfc  in  a  Granary,  or  Garret,  till  it  is  cor- 
**  rupted ;  and  from  this  will  proceed  little  Worms, 
•*  which  they  lay  in  Mulberry-Leaves,  to  raife 
m  them  afterwards,  juft  as  they  do  thofe  which 
*«  arc  produced  from  the  Eggs  j  and  thefe  Silk- 
"  worms  arc  abundantly  more  fruitful  than  thofe 
*'  from  the  Eggs ;  fo  that  thofe  who  deal  cunfi 
t(  derably  in  them,  never  fail  every  ten  or  twelve 
*«  Years  to  raife  them  this  Way." 

There  are  fo  many  Particulars  relating  to  the 
Management  and  Breeding  of  thefe  little  Creatures, 
that  it  would  be  troublefome  to  dwell  upon  this 
Subject ;  befides,  it  has  no  relation  to  my  pre- 
lim t  Purpofe  ;  and  ftnee  Mr.  lfnard  has  writ  an 
entire  Book  upon  it,  I  fhall  refer  thofe  to  it  who 
would  know  further.  Thefe  little  Animals  fupply 
us  with  a  Commodity  fo  valuable,  that  formerly 
thofe  only  of  the  beft  Quality  were  clothed  with 
it.  There  are  feveral  Colours  of  Silk ;  as  white, 
yellow,  and  the  like:  Thefe  different  Silks  arc 
found  in  little  Balls  of  the  Size  and  Shape  of  a 
Pigeon's  Egg  ;  and  by  the  means  of  warm  Water, 
and  certain  Handles,  they  wind  them  into  Skains, 
and  then  dye  them  of  what  Colour  they  pleafe. 

I  fhall  not  detain  you  with  a  Defcription  of  all 
the  different  Silks  that  we  have  brought  us  from 
feveral  Parts,  contenting  myfclf  only  to  fay,  that 
what  is  ufed  in  Phyfick  is  the  Natural ;  that  is  to 
fay,  the  Ball,  or  what  is  wound  up  naturally,  and 
without  paffing  thro'  hot  Water,  to  which  the 
Anticnts  gave  the  Name  of  Raw-Si!k  ;  or  rough 
as  it  comes  from  the  Silk-worm.  This  Silk,  after  it 
is  reduced  to  Powder,  which  is  not  very  cafy  to  do, 
is  brought  into  feveral  Compofitions,  as  Confections 
of  Aiiermes,  Hyacinth,  &c.  They  ufe  likewife  Silk 
dyed  fcarlet,  to  give  to  Women  inChild-bed,  inftead 
of  Alkermts.  Several  Authors  fay,  that  Silk  has 
the  Virtue  of  making  the  Heart  plcafant,  and 
the  Spirits  brifk,  and  to  cleanfc  the  Blood.  Thofe 
who  ufc  the  Balls  of  Silk  ought  to  take  care,  be- 
fore they  reduce  it  into  Powder,  to  cut  it  afundcr, 
and  take  away  the  Worm  tl  lat  is  within,  fome- 
times  frefh,  and  ibmetimes  rotten,  with  the  firft 
Skin  that  wraps  it  about,  as  not  fit  to  be  taken  in- 
wardly ;  and  thofe  who  would  have  the  beft,  ufc 
nothing  except  the  Silk  that  is  wound  off,  becaufc 
the  rclt  is  nothing  but  Drofc,  or  Refufc  Stuff-.  It 
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may  be  reduced  to  Powder,  by  cutting  it  very 
fi  ne,  fo  that  it  will  pafs  thro'  a  Sieve  ;  for  to  beat 
it,  will  be  a  tedious  Work  ;  befides  it  will  lofe 
half.  As  to  the  Confections  of  Alktrmts  and  Hya- 
cinth, the  fcarlet  Silk  ought  to  be  preferred  to  all 
other,  tho'  almoft  all  Authors  recommend  the 
Raw-Silk,  which  is  that  which  is  white,  or  of  a 
Gold  Colour,  and  which  hits  not  been  dyed. 

There  are  feveral  other  Reptiles  which  we  fell, 
as  the  Leeches  which  are  found  in  Ponds  and 
Ditches,  and  which  the  Surgeons  apply  to  feveral 
Parts  of  the  Body,  and  chiefly  thofe  where  Cup- 
ping-Glafles  cannot  be  eafilv  fixed.  There  are 
feveral  Sorts  of  Leeches;  the  beft  of  which  are 
the  fmallcr  kind,  which  have  t  mall  Heads,  reddifh 
Bellies,  with  Streaks  upon  the  Back,  that  are  of 
a  Gold  Colour.  They  are  to  be  met  with  in 
clear  running  Water.  Throw  away  the  veno- 
mous Sort,  which  have  thick  Heads,  and  are  of 
a  green  Colour,  that  fhine  like  Glow-worms, 
and  are  ftreaked  with  blue,  and  found  in  muddy 
W  aters  ;  for  inftead  of  relieving  the  Patient,  they 
will  caufe  Inflammations,  Apofthumes,  Fevers,  and 
malignant  Ulcers  that  arc  fbmctimes  incurable. 
To  keep  thefe  Leeches,  put  them  into  clean  Wa- 
ter, that  muft  be  renewed  from  Time  to  Time, 
to  which  fome  will  add  Sand  and  Earth. 

We  fell,  befides  thefe,  the  Powder,  volatile  Salt, 
and  Oil  of  Toads,  as  well  as  the  Stone  that  is 
found  in  the  Head  of  the  large  and  old  ones,  to 
which  the  Antients  attributed  great  Virtues ;  and 
Mr.  Charm  treats  of  it  very  largely,  in  his  Chy- 
mical  Difpenfatory,  Page  794  ;  to  which  thofe 
who  defire  to  know  further  may  have  Recourfe. 
There  arc  fome  who  rank  the  Toad-Stone  among 
the  precious  Stones,  not  only  becaufe  it  is  fcarce 
to  be  met  with,  but  becaufc  it  is  endowed  with 
fo  many  excellent  Virtues,  being  proper  to  refift 
all  Sorts  of  Poifon.  The  white  is  the  mod  valued, 
tho'  thofe  which  are  pf  another  Colour,  are  en- 
dowed with  no  lefs  Virtues  :  They  frequently  im- 
pofc  upon  the  Buyer,  inftead  of  the  Toad-Stone, 
a  little  round  or  longifh  Stone,  that  is  found  in 
feveral  Parts  of  Europe. 

We  fell  likewife  volatile  Salt,  Oil,  and  Pow- 
der of  Aftllepcdes,  or  Hog-Lice,  to  which  Mr. 
Charas  afligns  great  Virtues.  The  Powder  is 
given  with  Succcfs  in  Nephritick  Cholicks,  Re- 
tentions of  Urine,  the  Jaundice,  Difcafes  of  the 
Eyes,  and  all  Obftructions.  Mr.  Charas  attributes 
alio  great  Virtues  to  the  volatile  Salt  of  Canthari- 
des,  Earth- Worms,  and  Ants ;  as  may  be  feen  in 
his  Chymical  Pharmacopoeia.  We  fell  likewife  die 
Oils  of  Scorpions,  fimple  and  compound,  which 
we  have  ready  made  from  Provence  and  Langucdecy 
and  for  which  we  have  a  better  Price  than  for  thofe 

made 
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careffing,  and  making  Love;  from  whence,  af- 
terwards, you  have  tggs. 

The  Silkworms  yield  Abundance  of  Flcgm  and 
Oil,  but  little  volatile  Salt.  They  are  reckoned 
very  good  to  cure  a  Vertigo  y  if  after  they  arc 
dried  and  powdered  you  apply  the  Powder  upon 
the  Head,  being  firft  fhaved.  The  Silk  upon  the 
Cine,  before  it  is  caft  into  the  Water,  is  called  ' 
Seticum  crudum,  or  Raw-Silk.  It  ought  to  be 
cut  afunder  to  uncover  the  Worm  within  it. 
This  yields  a  little  Flegm,  a  good  deal  of  Oil, 
but  very  little  volatile  Salt  and  Earth.  It  is  thought 
proper  to  recruit  the  Spirits,  and  purify  the  Blood, 


made  by  the  Apothecaries  at  Paris ,  and  which, 
without  Difpute,  are  much  better,  becaufe  the 
Scorpions  are  mod  frequent  in  thofe  Provinces. 
And  the  other  Ingredients  have  alfo  more  Virtue 
there,  from  the  Warmth  of  the  Climate.  The 
firft  or  Ample  Oil  of  Scorpions  is  only  made  of 
Scoqnons  and  Oil  of  bitter  Almonds  :  The 
Compound  is  that  of  Matthiolusy  which  is  made 
of  the  following  Drugs,  t//z.  of  Scorpions,  old 
Oil  Olive,  the  Flowers,  Leaves,  and  Seed  of  St. 
John's  Wort,  Germander,  Mountain  Calamint, 
Carduus  Beneditlusy  Water  Germander,  lefler 
Centaury,  Vervain,  Dittany  of  Crtu,  Zedoary, 

White  Dittany,  Gentian,  Tormentil,  round  Birth-  being  taken  in  Powder.  Some  People  hold, 
wort,  Storax,  Benjamin,  Juniper- Berries,  Nigella  that  if  you  feed  a  Calf  with  Mulberry  Leaves, 
Seed,  fine  Cinnamon,  Calamus  Jromatitus,  long  then  kill  and  cut  it  to  Pieces,  and  expofc  it  to 
Cyperusy  white  Sanders,  Rhubarb,  Myrrh,  Aloes,  the  Air,  upon  a  Houfe,  it  will  produce  Silk-worms ; 
Indian  Nard,  Saffron,  Treacle,  Mithridate,  and  but  this  Thought  wants  Confirmation.  In  the 
White  Wine  ;  the  Quantities  of  thefe  Ingredients   Parts  where  they  trade  in  Silk,  as  Savojy  Languedoc, 


you  will  find  in  Matthielus's  fixth  Book  ofPoifons; 
or  in  Haudtrony  or  Cbaras's  Difpenfateryy  whereto 
thofe  who  defire  to  make  it  may  have  Recourfc. 
This  Oil  is  one  of  the  moft  difficult  Comnofitions 
in  Pharmacy,  becaufe  of  the  different  Mixtures, 
and  the  Difficulty  of  getting  the  Scorpions  alive 
from  Provence  or  Langutdoc. 

Bombyxy  five  Vermis  lanificiuSy  the 
Lemery.    Sili-tuorm,  is  a  Kind  of  Caterpillar, 
or  a  Worm  as  long  and  thick  as  one's 
little  Finger,  divided  from  one  Part  to  another  in 
-  a  Sort  of  Rings  ,  having  under  them  ufually  four- 


ngueaoct 

and  Provence,  they  put  their  Silk-worms  in  Cham- 
bers, where  they  are  difpofed  in  Repositories  or 
Niches,  where  they  make  their  Clues  ;  good 
Quantities  of  which  they  preferve  on  purpole  to 
have  Eggs,  and  they  throw  the  reft  into  warm 
Water,  wherein  the  Worms  die. 

[The  Silk-worm  is  the  Bombyxy  Aldiov.  De 
Inf.  278.  Jonf.  De  Infetl.  114.  Its  Origin  is 
from  the  Eggs  of  a  Female  Butterfly,  as  all  th« 
other  Caterpillars  have  theirs.  Mr.  Ifnard's  Ac- 
count of  their  Production,  is  much  fuch  another 
Story,  as  VirgiPt  of  the  Bees,  for  unlels  the  Silk- 


teen  Feet,  fix  in  the  fore  Part,  which  are  very    worm  Butterfly  would  lay  its  Eggs  in  putrified 


fmall,  and  eight  on  the  hinder  Part,  which  begin 
after  the  third  Ring :  The  two  laft  are  much  larger 
than  the  reft  ;  the  Shape  of  them  is  ugly  to  look 
upon  ;  their  Subftance  very  moift  and  vifcous. 
They  are  clothed  with  a  very  thin  tender  Skin,  eafy 
to  break,  and  of  a  brown  or  whitifh  Colour, 
with  fome  Spots.  The  Siti-worm  is  produced 
in  the  Spring,  from  a  little  round  Egg,  that  is 
like  a  Poppy-Seed  ;  is  fed  with  Mulberry-Leaves 


Flefh,  which  it  is  moft  certain  (he  never  does,  it 
is  altogether  impoffible  young  Silk-worms  fhould 
ever  be  found  there.  The  Raw-Silk  was  once 
in  cfteem  as  a  Cordial  and  Sudorifick,  but  at  prc- 
fent  is  never  heard  of  in  the  Shops. 

The  Toad  is  the  Bufoy  Jon/.  De  £>uad.  13L 
Bufo  five  Ruletay  Rail  Syn.  /In.  252.  Rana  Ku- 
btta  turn  Palufiris  turn  Terreflrht  Gefn.  De  ^uad. 
54.     The  dried  Toad  is  a  good  Medicine  in 


frefh  gathered ;  for  if  they  are  decayed,  they  kill    Dropfies,  being  a  powerful  Diuretick  taken  in 


the  Silk-worms.  When  they  are  grown  to  their 
full  Size  they  eat  no  longer,  but  fpue  out  of  their 
Mouths  a  kind  of  thick,  gluey,  or  vifcous  Slaver 
or  Foam,  which  they  ftretch,'  extend,  and  work 
to  a  Silk  Web,  and  then  wind  into  a  Cluty  that 
is  fometimes  white,  and  fometimcs  yellowifh,  and 
in  this  the  Animal  is  wrapped,  and  lies  fevcral 
Days,  ftill  working  till  it  dies;  but  if  you  do  not 
in  time  throw  this  Clue  into  Water  to  draw  off 
the  Silk,  it  will  quit  this  thick  Clothing,  pierce 
thro*  the  Cluty  and  arife  a  fine,  white,  gaudy, 
active  Butterfly  ;  and  if  you  leave  after  this  Man- 
ner a  Numi>er  of  them,  you  will  have  a  diverting 
to  fee  the  Male  and  Female  Butterflies 


Powder  from  two  Scruples  to  a  Drachm. 

What  is  commonly  called  the  Toad-Stone,  and 
generally  believed  to  be  taken  out  of  the  Head 
of  the  Toad,  is  a  fmall  Subftance  of  various  Co- 
lours, fometimes  brown,  fometimes  black,  fome- 
timcs grecnifh,  and  fometimcs  of  a  dufky  green 
and  whitifh-brown  marble  together,  concave  on 
one  Side,  and  convex  on  the  other. 

Thefe  Stones,  as  they  are  called,  are  not  taken 
out  of  the  Toads  Head,  but  are  the  Denies  Ma- 
tures of  the  Sea  Wolf,  the  Lupus  Marinut  Scbtn- 
feUii.  Jon/.Tab.  47.  Lupus  Marinus  nrjii  as  e:  Schon- 
feldii.  Rati  Icth.  1 30.  They  have  been  formerly 
fuppofed  good  in  peftilential  Difeafcs,  and  Antidotes 

againft 
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againft  all  Kinds  of  Poifons,  but  are  wholly  neg- 
Iccled  in  the  prefent  Practice. 

Millepedes  arc  the  Afelli  Millepedes  et  Onifci  of 
the  Shops,  tlve  Afellui  lividus  major,  kaii  Hi/f. 
Inf.  4.2.  Onixus  five  Ajellus.  Aldrev.  de  Inf.  632. 
Of  thefc  there  arc  many  Preparations,  but  the  belt 
•  Way  of  taking  them  is  certainly  the  ("wallowing 
them  alive,  and  the  next  to  that  their  Expreflion 
made  with  Wine. 

The  Scorpion  is  the  Scorpio,  fonf.  de  Inf  95. 
Scorpius,  Rati  Hiji.  Inf.  9.  It  is  an  Animal 
fomething  rcfembling  a  Crab,  but  final  er,  it  has 
fight  I^egs,  and  is  of  a  black  or  dufky  brown 
Colour,  the  Oil  is  much  in  Ellcem  as  a  Remedy 
againft  the  Creatures  Poifon,  which  it  may  indeed 
eafily  be,  by  its  own  Virtues,  whether  it  receive 
any  thing  from  the  Scorpion  or  not.  The  Afhcs 
of  them,  when  burnt,  are  alfo  commended  iit  the 
Stone  and  Gravel,  but  feldom  ufed. J 

• 

31.  Of  the  Whale. 

Pomtt.  '"p  H  E  Male  is  the  lurgcft  of  all  Fifh, 
A  it  is  found  in  the  Northern  and 
North- Weft  Seas.  The  Skeleton  of  one  was  fhewn 
at  Par'u  1658,  whofe  Skull  was  between  fixtcen 
and  feventeen  Feet  long,  weighing  four  tlwufand 
fix  hundred  Pounds  ;  the  Jaws  ten  Feet  wide, 
and  fourteen  Feet  long,  wciglung  each  eleven  hun- 
dred Pounds.  The  Fins,  which  looked  like  Hands, 
twelve  Feet  long,  and  weighing  each  fix  hundred 
Pounds.  The  Ribs  twelve  Feet  and  a  half  long, 
each  weighing  fourfcorc  Pounds.  The  Joints  of 
the  Back,  from  the  Head  to  the  End  of  the  Tail, 
forty  five  Feet  long;  the  firft  Joints  weighing 
fifty  Pounds  each,  and  the  others  lefs,  according 
as  they  come  nearer  the  End.  1  (hall  not  trouble 
myfelf  to  give  an  Account  of  all  that  relates  to 
this  Animal,  or  the  Manner  of  taking  it,  becaufe 
fcveral  Authors  have  treated  of  it  ;  but  I  ihall  only 
fay,  that  tlicre  are  two  Sorts  of  Whales  ;  the  one 
is  called  Cachaht,  which  differs  from  that  which 
is  called  the  Whale,  in  that  the  Mouth  of  the  Ca- 
chalot is  furnifhed  with  little  flat  Teeth,  without  a 
Beard  or  Whifkers,  which  is  contrary  to  that 
which  commonly  bears  the  Name  of  the  IPhalc, 
which  has  nothing  hut  Whifkers.  Thefc  Whifkers 
are  what  wc  call  IVhale-bo'ie.  It  is  from  the  Fat 
of  thefc  Animals,  that  they  draw  IVhale  Oil,  which 
is  a  very  great  Commodity,  efpccially  in  Times  of 
Peace,  by  realbn  of  the  great  Ufe  they  have  for 
it  in  i'ia>  a,  as  well  for  Burning,  as  fe\eral  other 
L  ies,  wherein  it  is  very  neceflary.  We  have  two 
Sorts  of  Whale  Oil  come  to  Paris,  the  beft  of 
which  is,  that  which  we  call  Oil  of  the  Great  Bay, 
w  hich  is  by  the  F,tmh  made  of  the  Fat  inunedi- 
Vox.  II. 
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ately  after  it  is  taken  from  the  Inhale,  whence  it 
comes  that  the  French  Oils  do  not  fmell  fo  ill  as 
thofc  made  in  Holland,  becaufe  the  Dutch  do  not 
make  their  Oils  from  the  Fat  fo  foon  as  it  is  drawn 
from  the  Whale,  but  bring  it  into  Holland  to  be 
melted  ;  wherefore  we  ought  to  prefer  the  French 
Oili  to  thofc  of  Hslland,  which  arc  calily  known, 
becaufe  the  Dutch  are  red  and  (linking,  and  yet 
are  clear.  The  great  Quantities  we  have  of  Whale 
Oil,  come  from  the  Northern  Sea,  cfpecially  Green- 
land, from  whence  the  Hit'.arders  arc  fuppllcd,  be- 
caufe the  greateft  Number  of  IPhjlei  are  found  there.  i 

Of  Sperma  Ceti. 

The  Sperma  Ceti,  according  both  to  the  An- 
tienrs  and  Moderns,  and  which,  tho'  improperly, 
is  calkd  fo  at  this  Day,  is  the  Brain  of  a  Sort  of 
Whale  called  by  the  Bifcayians  Byaris,  and  by 
the  People  of  St.  John  dt  Lux,  Cachalit.  This 
Animal  is  named  by  fome,  the  Male  Whale,  and 
in  Latin,  Orca  ;  it  is  about  twenty  five  Feet  Jong, 
and  twelve  Feet  high  ;  each  of  the  Teeth  weigh 
a  Pound,  and  are  very  ufeful  for  feveral  Sorts  of 
Works :  Thtfc  Creatures  arc  very  common  at 
Cape  Finijlerre,  on  the  Coaft  of  GaJieia,  and  in 
Norway.  In  the  Year  1688,  there  was  one 
taken  by  a  Spanijh  Ship,  that  carried  it  to  St. 
Scbajiians,  from  the  Head  of  which  were  taken 
twenty  four  Barrels  of  Brain,  and  from  the  Body 
ninety  fix  Barrels  of  Fat :  They  ought  to  be  un- 
deceived who  believe  that  Sperma  Ceti  is  any  thing 
elfe  but  the  Brain  of  the  Cachalot ;  and  I  can  af- 
firm this  with  Certainty,  not  only  having  lcen 
this  prepared,  but  having  prepared  it  myfelf,  in 
the  following  Manner. 

This  Sperma  Ceti  is  ufually prepared  at  Bayonnc, 
and  St.  johtt  De  Luz  ;  and  this  Work  is  fo  rare 
in  France,  that  there  are  but  a  few  Perfons  at  the 
latter  Place,  who  know  how  to  prepare  it.  Thofe 
who  perform  this,  take  the  Brain,  and  melt  it 
over  a  gentle  Fire  ;  then  they  caft  it  into  Moulds  like 
thofe  wherein  they  refine  Sugar ;  and  after  it  is 
cooled  and  drained  from  the  Oil,  they  melt  it  again, 
and  proceed  after  the  fame  Manner,  till  it  is 
well  purified  and  very  white  j  then,  with  a  Knife 
made  for  the  Purpofc,  they  cut  it  into  Scales  or 
Flakes,  juft  fo  as  it  appears  when  brought  to  us. 
As  this  Commodity  is  of  fome  Confequence,  by 
Rcafon  of  its  Price,  I  muft  tell  you,  you  ought  to 
chufe  fuch  as  is  in  fine  white  Flakes  or  Scales,  that 
arc  clear  and  tranfparent,  of  the  true  natural  Smell  j 
and  take  Care  that  it  be  not  augmented  with  white 
Wax,  as  it  happens  but  too  often,  which  is  eafy 
to  diftinguifh,  as  well  from  the  Smell  of  the  Wax, 
as  becaufe  it  is  very  thin,  and  of  a  more  unpolifhed 
I  white. 
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white.  Likewifc  carefully  obferve,  that  it  be  what 
is  made  of  the  Brain  of  the  Whale,  becaufe  that 
which  is  made  of  the  Fat,  is  very  apt  to  turn  yellow, 
and  this  is  the  Reafon  we  fometimes  meet  with 
S per  ma  Ceti  that  immediately  turns  yellow  on 
being  expofed  to  the  Air;  we  have  no  Commodity 
which  is  fo  fenfible  of  the  Air  as  this,  wluch  is 
the  Reafon  why  it  ought  to  be  carefully  kept  in 
Gkfles,  or  in  Barrels,  clofc  flopped  from  the  En- 
trance of  any  Air,  left  this  Drug  turn  yellow. 
It  diflblves  ealily  in  unduous  Liquors,  and  is  there- 
fore a  common  Ingredient  in  Pomatums,  and 
other  fuch  Compofitions.  Women  in  Child-bed 
take  of  it,  to  a  Spoonful,  to  remove  After-pains, 
and  af&ft  their  Cleanfings ;  and  it  is  an  excellent 
Remedy  in  Bruifes,  Inflammations,  Pleurifies,  or 
the  like,  taken  with  Syrup  of  Violets,  Oil  of 
fweet  Almonds,  fcfr. 

Ba!anay  five  Ceta,  five  Cetus,  or  the 
Lemery,  IVhale,  is  a  vaft  Fifh  bred  in  the  Northern 
Seas,  whereof  there  are  many  Kinds. 
From  the  Flcfh  of  this  they  make  the  IVhale  or 
Train  OH;  and  from  the  Brain  of  a  Sort  of  Male 
Whale,  which  they  call  the  Orca,  Byaris,  or  Ca- 
e/>alet,  is  made  what  we  call  Spernm  Ctti.  The 
Fifh  is  common  along  the  Coaft  of  Galicia  in 
Spain.  When  the  Brain  is  feparated  from  the 
Head,  they  melt  it  with  a  gentle  Fire,  and  caft 
it  into  Moulds  to  cool ;  then  they  feparate  the  Oil, 
and  fo  repeat  the  Work  till  the  Matter  is  clear 
and  white }  after  which  thev  divide  it  into  Scales  or 
Flakes  for  Sale.  This  was  called  Sperma  Ceti, 
becaufe  the  Antients  believed  that  it  was  the 
Sperm  of  the  Whale  that  floated  on  die  Sea.  Se- 
veral Modems  have  rejected  this  Opinion,  but 
would  eflablifh  another  which  is  as  foreign  from 
the  Truth  as  the  former.  They  fay  that  the  Sper- 
ma Ceti  is  a  Sea  Biiumer.,  or  a  kind  of  Sea  Froth, 
that  is  driven  by  the  Waves  to  and  fro.  It  is 
afionifhing  that  the  Origin  of  this  has  been  a  Se- 
cret fo  long  •,  for  it  is  not  above  two  and  twenty 
Years,  fince  it  was  known  that  this  was  drawn 
from  the  Head  of  the  Whale.  The  Sperma  Ceti 
is  refolutivc  and  mollifying.  Thev  ufc  it  in  Po- 
matums 10  (often  and  fmooth  the  Skin  ;  in  Oint- 
ments or  Liniments,  to  diilolvc  the  Hardncfs  of 
the  BrcaHs  :  In  Injections  of  the  Womb,  to  (often 
the  fame;  and  it  is  given  inwardly,  to  corrcdt 
the  Acrimony  of  Humours  in  the  Breafl  or  Belly. 
The  Dole  from  half  a  Scruple  to  two  Scruples. 

[The  common  Whale  from  which  we  have  the 
Irain  OH,  and  Whale-bone,  is  the  Bclana  vul- 
garit.  Aid.  it  Pi):.  683.  Baltsna  vulgaris  ea'en- 
tula  dorjo  ncn  pimutt.  Rati  S)M.  Pifc.  6.  Balarna 
Kisj  jr  laminas  in  Juperttre  maxilla  habeas  bipen- 
nis,  Fijluiu  car  ens.  Sib.  Pbal.  27.  BaUna  vulga 
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dicla,ftve  My/licet  us  Ari/lotelis  Muf cuius,  Plinii, 
Gefn.  de  Aquat.  114.  It  is  common  in  the 
Northern  Seas.  The  Train  Oil  is  made  from  its 
Fat,  and  the  Whale-bone,  as  it  is  called,  is  found  in 
its  Mouth  in  Lamina  of  a  horny  Subftancc. 

The  Sperma  Ctti  IVhale  is  the  Balana  macroce- 
pbala  qua  binas  tantum  pinnas  laterales  habet.  £ib! 
Pbal.  1 2.  Balittia  major  inferior e  tantum  maxilla 
dentata  macrecepbala  bipennis.  Raii  Syn.  Pifc.  1 5. 
It  is  principally  caught  in  the  Greenland  and  Iceland 
Seas.  What  we  call  Sperma  Ctti  ufed  to  be  prepared 
from  a  natural  fat  Subflance,  found  in  the  Ven- 
tricles of  the  Brain,  the  Diploe  of  the  Cranium 
and  circumjacent  Parts  of  this  Fifh  ;  fometimes 
by  Ample  Meltings  as  defcribed  by  our  Author, 
and  fometimes  by  boiling  in  a  ftrong  Lixivium, 
till  all  the  Humidity  being  evaporated,  a  white  fo- 
lid  Matter,  like  Soap,  remained  ,  this  being  cleanfed 
from  the  coarfeOil,  and  Salts  of  the  Lixivium,  by  re- 
peated Meltings  and  Wafhings,  they  divided  with 
Knives,  into  Lamina,  as  we  fee  it.  But  of  late, 
they  have  found  a  Way  of  nuking  it  out  of  any  fort 
of  Oil.] 

32.O/  the  Fiih-Glue,  or  Ifinglafs. 

HP  HAT  which  we  call  Fijh-Glue, 

or  Ifinglafs,  the  Latins,  Gluten  Al-  Pcmet. 
kutiac,  the  Greek,  fcbtbyocella,  and  the 
Arabs,  Alcana,  is  the  mucilaginous  Part  of  a  Fifb, 
whofe  Back  is  full  of  little  white  Scales  that  are 
prickly  and  ranged  in  Order,  commonly  found 
in  the  Mufcovy  Seas ;  which  is  the  Reafon  that 
almoft  all  the  Ifinglafs  we  have  from  Holland,  is 
brought  thither  from  Archangel,  where  is  kept  a 
famous  yearly  Fair.  Several  who  have  writ  of  this 
F'ifn  whereof  thev  make  the  Ifinglafs,  and  among 
others,  Ronrltlet,  have  laid  that  it  has  no  Bone, 
which  is  the  Reafon  why  it  is  called  the  Filh  with- 
out Bones.  They  have  pretended  alfo,  that  it  hat 
no  Prickles,  which  is  very  wide  of  the  Truth, 
becaufe  the  Back  of  it  is  fo  well  furnifhed  with 
them,  that  tliere  is  not  any  Filh,  how  flrong  fo- 
ever,  will  dare  to  bite  it;  the  Scales,  though  "they 
arc  Imall,  arc  very  fharp,  as  reprefented  in  the 
Cut,  which  I  had  engraved  from  the  Original 
which  I  have  in  my  Hands.  The  Antients  ima- 
gined, that  it  was  of  the  cetaceous  Kind,  that  is 
to  fay,  that  it  rcfcmblcd  in  Nature  and  Bulk,  the 
Whale  or  Dolphin,  becaufe  the  Head  is  very 
thick,  heavy,  and  large,  the  Mouth  very  long 
and  open,  and  that  there  grows  to  the  Upper  Jaw 
a  certain  long  Excrefceuce,  hanging  down  like  a 
Beard.  As  to  the  Flcfh,  it  is  fweet  and  gluey, 
and  consequently  of  little  Rclifh,  if  it  be  not 
falted  fomc  Time  before  it  is  cat. 
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As  to  the  Manner  of  making  the  Ifinglafs,  the 
fjnewy  Parts  of  the  Fifli  are  boiled  in  Water,  till 
all  of  them  be  diflblvcd'that  will  diflblve;  then 
the  gluey  Liquor  is  (trained,  and  fet  to  cool.  Be- 
ing cold,  the  Fat  is  carefully  taken  off,  and  the 
Liquor  itfclf  is  boiled  to  a  juft  Confiftency,  then 
cut  into  Pieces,  and  made  into  a  Twift,  bent  in 
form  of  aCrefcent,  as  commonly  fold,  then  hung 
upon  a  String,  and  carefully  dried.  Tlut  which 
is  cleared  and  whitclt  is  belt ;  and  which  being 
boiled  in  Water  and  Milk,  will  almoft  all  diflblve. 
It  is  chiefly  made  in  Mufcovy,  and  that  which  is 
called  the  Patriarch  iiort,  which  is  four  fquarc, 
very  thin  and  white,  almoft  u.uifparcnt,  is  the 
choiceft ;  the  next  is  the  Czars  Sort,  which  is  the 
large  Horfe-flioc,  or  twiftcd  Kind,  that  is  in  thin 
Rags,  and  clear ;  a  meaner  Sort  is  that  which  is 
yellow  and  brown  within  ;  and  that  in  fquarc 
Hook  or  Cakes,  is  the  worft  of  all. 

The  Ufc  of  Ifinglafs  is  very  common  in  France, 
but  not  in  Phyfick ;  for  I  believe,  befides  what  is 
ufed  in  making  the  Diachylon  Plaiftcr,  that  all  the 
Apothecaries  in  Paris  fcarce  ufe  a  Pound  in  the 
Year :  But  it  ferves  the  Wine-Merchants  and 
Vintners,  who  ufc  it  to  fine  their  Wines,  for 
which  formerly  they  were  blamed,  though  with- 
out Reafon.  For  it  is  a  very  great  Error  that  lias 
been  received,  that  Ifinglafs  was  a  poifonous  Drug, 
when  nothing  is  fo  certain  as  that  it  lias  no  ill 
Quality  whatsoever;  but  the  Fifli  from  whence  it 
is  made  is  one  of  the  principal  Foods  of  Mufcovy, 
the  Jelly  being  very  wholefome ;  the  Flcfh  of  the 
Back  of  this  Fifli  taftes  like  Veal,  and  is  very  nou- 
rifhing ;  the  Belly  eats  like  Pork,  being  very  fweet 
and  good.  Ifinglafs  is  of  a  healing  and  ftrength- 
ening  Property}  ufed  in  Broth  and  Jellies,  it 
ftrengthens  the  Back,  flops  a  Dyfcntery  and  con- 
tinued Purging.  It  is  good  in  Gonorrhoea's,  and 
the  Fluor  alius.  Being  of  an  alcalious  Nature,  it 
abfords  Acids,  and  eafes  the  mod  inveterate  Pains 
of  the  Stomach.  The  ncceflary  Ufes  to  which 
this  is  put,  are  in  feveral  Sorts  of  Silk  Works,  to 
give  a  Luftrc  to  Ribbons  and  other  Silks,  and  to 
whiten  C/auzes.  It  is  a  principal  Ingredient  in  the 
counterfeit  Oriental  Pearl.  We  have  from  Eng- 
land, Holland^  and  other  Parts,  a  fort  of  lfinglaft 
folded  in  little  Books,  that  is  of  fmall  Ufe  in 
France,  becaufe  it  is  very  hard  to  diflblve,  and 
never  white.  Some  Perfons  have  aflured  me,  that 
it  was  made  of  the  Remainder  of  that  which  is 
made  in  little  Wreaths ;  and  others  will  have  it, 
that  it  comes  from  the  mucilaginous  Parts  of  a  Fifli 
fomc  Authors  call  Silurus,  or  Sturio,  the  Sturgeon, 
which  it  a  very  fcarce  Fifli  in  France.  It  is  fome- 
times  to  be  met  with  in  our  Rivers ;  but  becaufe 
of  its  Rarity,  and  its  being  excellent  Meat,  thofo 
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who  find  them  fell  them  for  three  or  four  Hundred 
Livres. 

Icbthyocolla,  Ifinglafs,  or  Fijh-Glu:, 
is  a  Pafle  or  Glue  made  of  the  Skin,  Lenury. 
Fins,  Tail,  Entrails,  Sinews,  and  other 
mucilaginous  Parts  of  a  great  Sea-Fifh,  called 
Hufs,  or  Exojfis,  from  being  without  Bones,  tlut 
is  twenty-four  Feet  long,  and  weighs  four  Hundred 
Weight  It  is  uflially  met  with  in  the  Seas  jbot,t 
Mufiovy,  in  Huuga<y,  and  other  Parts  of  the  Da- 
nube. They  make  the  Ifinglafs  by  cutting  ail  thefc 
Parts  of  the  Fifh  in  Pieces,  which  they  ftccp  in 
hot  Water,  and  then  let  it  boil  over  a  gentle  Fire 
till  it  is  diflblvcd,  and  reduced  into  a  Jelly.  They 
fpread  this  upon  Inftrumcnts  made  for  the  Purpofe, 
tlut  it  may  dry,  and  be  made  into  a  Kind  of 
Parchment.  When  it  is  almoft  dry,  they  ufu- 
ally  roll  it  up  into  Wreaths  of  different  Shapes 
and  Sizes.  The  Dutch  furiuih  us  with  almoft  all 
we  ufc. 

[  The  Ifinglafs  Fifli  is  the  Idbyocolla.  Rond.  De 
Pije.Z.lJJ.  Rati  Iclhiogr.  844.  Hufo  Iclbyocolla. 
Sibrod.  5.  329.  It  is  caught  in  thi  Danubt, 
Volga,  and  other  great  Rivers;  but  it  is  to  be 
obferved,  that  Ifinglafs  is  not  made  from  this  Fifti 
only,  great  Quantities  of  it  being  alfo  boiled  from 
the  Hufo  Germanorum  ;  a  Fiftj  very  different 
from  this,  though  generally  confounded  with  it. 
Tlx:  Ifinglafs  is  urtqucftionably  the  beft,  as  well  as 
moft  fafc,  and  innocent  thing  ufed  in  purifying 
Wines ;  and  in  Medicine  it  is  admirable  in  all  Dif- 
orders  that  arife  from  too  thin  and  flurp  a  State  of 
die  Fluids.] 

33.  Of  the  Narwal,  or  Sea  Unicorn. 

HpHE  Narwal,  fo  called  by  the  Ifian-  P  onset . 
1  eltrs,  and  by  fomc  others,  Rhoar,  by 
us  the  Sea  Unicorn,  is  a  large  Fifli,  which  fome 
reckon  to  be  a  Sort  of  Whale  ;  it  is  found  plenti- 
fully in  the  Northern  Seas,  efpecially  along  the 
Coaft  of  Iceland  and  Greenland.  This  Sea-Mon- 
ftcr  carries  at  the  End  of  his  Nofe  a  white  weighty 
Horn,  that  is  fmooth,  and  of  a  fpiral  Figure.  It 
is  of  different  Sizes  and  Weight,  as  may  be  teen 
in  the  Cabinets  of  the  Curious ;  as  that  of  Mr. 
Alarm,  Phyfician  to  the  late  Mademoifelle  de  Guife, 
which  I  have  feen  and  handled,  and  which  is  re- 
prefented  in  the  Figure.  And  Mr.  Cbaras  told 
me,  he  had  one  longer  and  thicker  than  that  in  the 
Trcafury  of  St.  Denis.  They  are  the  Pieces  of 
this  Horn,  that  we  fell  at  Paris,  as  they  do  elfe- 
wherc,  for  the  true  Unicorn's  Horn,  to  which 
fome  People  affign  large  Virtues,  which  I  fhall 
neither  authorize  nor  con t radicl ,  having  never  had 
fufficient  Experience  of  it. 

I  2  Ther* 
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There  is  another  Fifh  bcfidcs,  that  they  give  the 
Name  of  the  Sea  Unicorn  to,  which  is  met  with 
in  different  Parts  of  the  World.  Mr.  Dumantel 
fays  he  faw  a  prodigious  one,  in  an  Ifle  near  St. 
Domingo,  in  the  Year  1644.  This  Unicom,  fays 
he,  purfued  a  fmaller  Fifh  with  that  Violence,  that 
he  threw  himfelf  out  of  the  Depth  of  Water 
ncccflary  to  fwim  in,  and  ran  himfelf  upon  a  great 
Bed  of  Sand,  where  half  of  his  Body  being  un- 
covered, he  could  not  recover  himfelf  to  get  into 
the  Deep  again,  and  by  that  means  the  Inhabitants 
of  the  Ifland  took  him.  This  Fifh  was  about 
eighteen  Foot  long,  and  of  the  Thickncfs  of  an 
Hogfhcad.  About  the  Middle  he  had  fix  great 
Fins,  that  at  the  Fnds  were  like  Oars  ;  two  of 
them  were  placed  inftcad  of  Ears,  and  the  other 
four  along  the  Belly,  at  equal  Diftanee,  being  of 
a  Vermillion  Colour;  and  all  the  Body  was  co- 
vered with  large  Scales,  as  big  as  a  Crown  Piece, 
which  were  of  a  Blue,  that  appeared  to  be  fpangled 
with  Silver.  Near  the  Neck  the  Scales  were 
brownifh,  more  compact  and  clofc,  and  made  a 
fort  of  Collar;  the  Scales  under  the  Belly  were 
yellow :  The  Tail  was  forked,  the  Head  a  little 
thicker  than  that  of  a  Horfc,  and  almoft  of  the 
feme  Shape ;  it  was  covered  with  a  hard  brown 
Skin.  And  as  the  Unicorn  has  a  Horn  on  the 
Forehead,  this  Sea  Unicorn  has  one  perfectly  fine, 
nine  Feet  and  an  half  long,  that  ftands  diredtly  on 
his.  It  is  exactly  ftraight,  and  grows  taper  from 
the  Front  of  the  Head,  or  Bafis  of  the  Horn, 
to  the  Tip,  where  it  is  fo  fharp,  that  with  Force 
it  will  drive  through  the  haute  ft  Body.  The  thick 
End  was  about  fixtecn  Inches  Circumference ; 
and  from  hence  to  about  two  thirds  of  this  won- 
derful Horn,  it  was  fafhioncd  like  the  Screw  of  a 
Prefs,  or  rather  waved  in  Form  of  a  twifted  Co- 
lumn, faving  that  the  Furrows  were  ftill  leflcned 
until  they  became  altogether  fmooth  about  four 
Feet  two  Inches  from  its  Original.  The  Bottom 
was  covered  with  an  afh-coloured  Skin,  that  had 
on  it  a  little  fhort  Hair  as  foft  as  Velvet,  of  a 
Fillemot  Colour,  but  underneath  was  as  white  as 
Ivory.  As  to  the  other  Part  that  appeared  alto- 
gether bare,  it  was  naturally  fmooth,  and  of  a 
ihining  black,  marked  with  fome  fine  white  and 
yellow  Streaks,  and  fo  hard,  thai  a  good  File  could 
irarcely  touch  it.  The  Creature  had  no  Ears  e- 
re&cd,  but  two  great  Gifts,  asodier  Fifh ;  tht*  Eyes 
being  of  the  Size  of  an  Hen'sEgg.  The  Apple  of 
the  Eye  was  ofa  Sky-blue,  enamelled  with  Yellow, 
and  furrounded  with  a  Vermillion  Circle,  that  was 
fiicceeded  by  another  very  clear  one,  that  fhone 
like  Cryftal.  The  Mouth,  like  that  of  the  Horfe, 
was  cleft  and  fet  with  fcvcral  Teeth  ;  thofe  before 
being  (harp ;  and  the  others  in  the  Jaws  behind 
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large,  and  raifed  with  little  Bunches.  The 
Tongue  was  of  a  proportionable  Length  and 
Thickncfs,  which  was  covered  with  a  rough  red 
Skin. 

This  prodigious  Fifh  had,  befides,  upon  its 
Head,  a  kind  of  Crown  raifed  above  the  reft  of 
the  Skin  two  Inches  or  thereabouts,  made  in  gn 
oval  Form,  and  ending  in  a  Point.  Above  three 
Hundred  People  of  the  Ifle  eat  plentifully  of  the 
F"lefh  of  it,  and  found  it  very  delicate.  It  was 
larded  with  a  white  Fat ;  and  being  boiled,  it 
parted  into  Flakes  like  Cod  Fifh,  but  had  a  much 
more  favory  Tafte. 

The  Head  and  Horn  of  this  Fifh  were  pre- 
fcrved  fome  Time  in  that  Ifland,  but  being  after- 
wards made  a  Prefent  to  a  curious  Perfon,  the 
Ship  in  which  he  was  bringing  them  over  was  loft, 
and  in  it  this  precious  Rarity. 

We  ought  to  undeceive  thofe  who  believe  tliat 
what  we  now  call  the  Unicorn's  Horn,  the  Latins, 
Unicornis,  and  the  Greeks,  Monoceros,  is  the  Horn 
of  a  Land  Animal,  whereof  mention  is  made  in 
the  Old  Tejlamtnt,  fince  it  is  nothing  elfe  but  the 
Horn  of  the  Narwal,  which,  as  to  the  Choice  of 
it,  ought  to  be  the  whiteft,  largeft,  and  heavieft. 
Some  Time  ago  thefc  Horns  were  fo  rare,  that 
Mr.  Racq,  a  Phyfician  at  Florence ,  faid  that  a 
German  Merchant  fold  one  of  them  to  a  Pope  for 
4500  Livres,  which  is  very  much  different  from 
wliat  they  are  at  prefent,  fince  we  can  buy  the 
very  fincft  at  a  much  eafier  rate. 

Narwal,  Rhoar,  or  the  Sea  Unicorn,  is 
a  very  large  Fifh,  that  carries  upon  his-  Ltmtrj. 
Front  a  Horn  of  five  or  fix  Feet  long, 
that  is  heavy,  white,  fmooth,  and  twifted,  being  of 
a  fpiral  Figure,  and  hollow  within,  very  like 
Ivory.    He  carries  this  for  his  Defence,  and  with 
it  will  attack  the  biggeft  Whales.    This  Horn 
affords  a  great  deal  of  volatile  Salt  and  Oil ;  is 
cordial,  fudorifick,  and  proper  to  rcfift  Infections,, 
and  cure  Epilepfies.    The  Dofc  is  from  half  a 
Scruple  to  two  Scruples.    They  wear  it'alfo  in 
Amulets  hung  about  the  Neck,  to  prefervc  them 
from  infectious  Air.    Thofe  who  keep  thefc  for 
Curiofities,  have  the  Horn  entire,  and  chufe  the 
longeft  and  moft  weighty. 

[The  Narwal  and  Unicorn' j  Horn  I  have  al- 
ready fpoken  of  in  the  Chapter  of  the  Uniurn. 

As  to  this  other  Kind,  1  am  afraid  Mr.  Pu- 
manter s  Story  is  too  ftiange  to  be  true,  no  Author 
of  anv  Credit  having  ever  fcen  or  mentioned  any 
fuch  Fifh.  J 

34.  Of  the  Sea- Horfc. 

'"p  HERE  is  in  the  Rivers  Nile  and  PemeU 
*  Niger  t  and  others  of  Jfricat  an  Ani- 
mal 
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mal  that  has  Tome  Rcfemblance  to  an  Ox,  which 
I  thought  proper  to  give  you  the  Hiftory  of,  upon 
Account  of  the  Teeth  which  wc  fell.  This 
Animal  has  nothing  of  the  Likenefs  of  a  Horfc  ; 
but  as  to  his  Size  rather  look;  like  an  Ox,  and  his 
Legs  arc  like  the  Bear's.  Hf  is  :i!>out  thirteen 
Feet  long,  and  four  Feet  and  an  half  broad ;  and 
three  Feet  and  an  hdf  high  from  the  Belly,  which 
is  rather  flat  thz-ti  round  ;  the  Legs  are  three  Feet 
about,  and  each  Foot  is  a  Foot  broad,  the  Head  is 
two  Feet  and  an  half  in  Breadth,  three  Feet  lung, 
nine  Feet  about,  and  looks  very  thick  in  refpect  of 
the  reft  of  the  Body  ;  the  Mouth  is  a  Foot  wide, 
the  Nofeisflcfhy,  and  turns  up;  die  Eyes  are 
fmall ;  the  Ears  Little  and  fhort,  not  above  three 
Inches  long;  the  Hoofs  are  cleft  into  four  Parts, 
and  the  Tail  is  like  that  of  a  Hog ;  the  Noftrils 
arc  winding,  and  about  two  Inches  and  an  half 
deep,  the  Muzzle  has  fome  Rellmblancc  to  that 
of  the  Lion  or  Cat,  and  is  hairy,  though  there  is 
no  Hair  upon  the  reft  of  the  Body.  It  has  fixtecn 
Teeth  in  the  Under-jaw ;  and  die  two  which  are 
at  the  End  are  half  a  Foot  long,  ami  two  Inches 
and  an  half  broad,  and  half  a  Fooi  thick ;  on 
each  Side  one  may  alfo  fee  feven  Grinders  that  are 
fhort,  but  thick  ;  it  has  alfo  as  many  in  the  Up- 
per-jaw, which  it  moves  as  the  Crocodile :  Its 
Teeth  are  as  hard  as  a  Flint  Stone.  The  Antients 
believed  that  this  Animal  emitted  Fire  when  he 
ground  his  Teeth  one  againft  the  other. 

The  /Ethiopians,  and  other  People  of  Africa,, 
eat  the  Flelh  of  them  ,  and  they  arc  an  amphibi- 
ous Creature,  living  both  on  the  Land  and  in  the 
Water.  Father  Vandenbrock  lays  he  faw  four  Sea 
Horfcs  feeding  in  the  Country  of  Lavango,  during 
his  Journey  to  A*;goJa,  which  were  like  huge  Buf- 
falo's ;  their  Skins  were  very  fliining ;  their  Heads 
like  a  Mare's ;  their  Ears  fhort,  and  their  Noftrils 
large ;  having  two  Tufhes  in  their  Mouths  like 
the  Boar's.  Of  all  the  Parts  of  this  Animal,  there 
is  nothing  ufed  in  France  but  the  Teeth,  with 
which,  by  reafon  of  their  Whitcnefs  and  Hardnefs, 
they  make  artificial  Teeth  for  People  who  have 
loft  them.  Though  Maitl  idui  fays,  that  the  Allies 
of  the  Hippopotamus,  ot  Sca-Horlc,  incorporated 
with  Tar,  or  other  fat  Body,  will  make  the  Hair 
grow.  The  Tooth  worn,  or  a  Ring  made  thereof, 
helps  the  Hemorrhoids,  and  eafeth  the  Tooth-ach. 
A  Ring  made  of  the  Pizzlc,  and  worn,  is  faid  to 
cure  the  Cramp.  And  the  TeiLcles  liave  the  V  ir- 
tue  of  Cajlor. 

Hippopotamus,  or  the  Sea-  llorft,  is  a 
Lemerj.    four-footed  Animal,  as  big  as  an  Ox. 

The  Head  is  very  thick,  refcmbling 
omre  that  of  a  Calf  than  a  Horfe ;  the  Mouth  is 
a  Foot  long,  and  the  Jaws  fet  with  ftrong  bard 
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Teeth,  that  will  ftrike  Fire  like  a  Flint  wicii 
Steel,  and  are  very  proper  -  to  make  aitiricial 
Teeth  with.  Thefe  Creatures  delight  to  live  in 
the  large  Rivers  within  Land,  that  they  may  enjoy 
both  Land  and  Water,  feeding  upon  Fifli,  Flefh, 
Plants,  Pulfc,  and  even  Men,  Women,  and 
Children,  if  they  can  meet  with  them.  The  Skm 
is  fo  thick,  that  it  is  able  to  defend  from  all  man- 
mer  of  external  Violence,  no  Bullet  or  Spear  be- 
ing able  to  pierce  it ;  the  Alhes  whereof  take 
away  Spots  from  the  Skin  ;  and  the  Fat,  applied 
to  die  Pulfe  or  Stomach,  relieves  againft  F<ts  of 
the  Ague,  and  is  emollient  and  nervous. 

[The  ^undiupfdy  called  the  Sea-Horfe,  is  the 
Hippopotamus,  jonf.  Dt  i^uad.  67.  Rati  Sytupf. 
Animal.  1  23.  Mont.  Ex.  5.  The  Tefticlcs  and 
Teeth  of  this  Creature  have  had  many  Virtues 
afcribed  to  them,  but  are  never  ufed  at  prefent. 

The  other  Sea-Horfc,  as  it  is  called,  which  is 
often  kept  by  the  Druggifts,  and  hung  up  as  a 
Curiofity  in  the  Shops  of  Country  Apothecaries ; 
and  which  our  Author  has  figured  in  the  fame 
Plate  with  the  former,  though  he  has  given  no 
Account  of  it,  is  the  Hippocampus,  Rend.  Dt  Pifc. 
2.  114.  Rati  Wbiogr.  157.  Bellon.  Dt  Aquatil. 
446.  It  is  an  odd  fluped  little  Fiih,  caught  in 
die  Mediterranean.  It  is  the  Afhes  of  this,  and 
not  of  the  Hippopotamus,  which  Diofcoridtt  re- 
commends, muted  with  Tar,  to  make  the  Hair 
grow. 

It  has  alfo  been  laid  to  be  a  Remedy  for  the 
Bite  of  a  mad  Dog,  but  at  prefent  it  is  never  ufed.] 

35.  Of  the  Sea-Cow, 

prACCA  Marina,  Manati,  or  the  Sta-  Pomrt. 
'  Cow,  according  to  the  Relation  of 
Father  Du  Ttrtre,  is  a  Fifh  altogether  unknown 
in  Europe.  It  is  fomctimcs  from  hfteen  to  fixteen 
Feet  long,  and  feven  or  eight  Feet  about ;  it  has 
the  Muzzle  of  an  Ox,  and  the  Eyes  of  a  Dog. 
The  Sight  is  very  weak,  and  it  has  no  Eats,  but  in 
.their  flead  two  little  Holes,  whercinto  one  could 
fcarcely  put  a  Finger ;  by  thefe  Holes  it  hears  fo 
exquifitcly,  that  the  Weaknefs  of  the  Sight  is 
fuificiently  fu(>plicd  by  the  Quicknefs  of  the  Hear- 
ing. Under  the  Belly,  next  the  Head,  are  two 
little  Feet  in  form  of  Hands,  having  each  four 
fhort  Fingers  and  Nails,  and  therefore  it  was  by 
die  Spaniards  called  Manati,  which  is  to  fav,  the 
Fifh  with  Hands.  From  die  Navel  it  grows  lefs 
and  let,  till  it  forms  the  Tail,  which  is  in  the 
Shape  of  a  Baker's  Peel.  It  is  a  Foot  and  an 
half  broad,  five  or  fix  Inches  thick,  clothed  with 
the  fame  Skin  as  the  Body,  and  entirely  made  up 
of  Fat  and  Nerves.    This  Fiih  has  no  Scales  like 

other 
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other  Fifh,  but  is  covered  with  a  Skin  thicker 
than  that  of  an  Ox ;  the  Hide  is  of  a  very  brown 
Slate  Colour,  like  that  of  the  Sea-Wolf.  The 
Fleflj  taftcs  like  Veal,  but  it  is  a  great  deal  finer, 
and  covered,  in  fcvcral  Parts,  with  three  or  four 
l  ingers  thick  of  Fat,  of  which  they  nuke  Lard, 
as  they  do  of  Hog's.  This  is  excellent,  and  fcvcral 
People  melt  it  and  caft  it  into  Cakes,  which  they 
cat  with  Bread  tnftcad  of  Butter. 

The  Flcfh  of  this  Animal  being  faked,  lofes 
much  of  its  Taftc,  and  becomes  as  dry  as  Wood ; 
but  I  believe  that  muft  be  attributed  to  tlw  Salt  of 
the  Country,  which  is  very  corrofive  They  find 
in  the  Head  of  this  Animal  four  Stones,  two  large 
ones,  and  two  fmall  ones,  to  which  they  aflign 
the  Property  of  diflblving  the  Stone  in  the  Blad- 
der, and  bringing  away  of  Gravel  from  the  Kid- 
ney's; but  I  cannot  approve  this  Practice,  fince 
this  Medicine  is  too  emctick,  and  a<5ts  upon  the 
Stomach  with  too  much  Violence.  The  Food 
of  this  Fifh  is  a  fmall  Herb  that  grows  in  the  Sea, 
which  it  feeds  upon  as  the  Ox  does  on  thofe  of 
the  Field ;  and  after  having  glutted  itfelf  with 
eating,  it  hunts  out  for  the  frefh  Water  up  the 
Rivers,  where  it  drinks  plentifully  twice  a  Day. 
After  having  cat  and  drank  its  Fill,  it  lies  flccping, 
with  the  Snout  or  Muzzle  half  out  of  Water, 
whereby  it  is  difcovered  at  a  good  Diftance  by  the 
Fifhermcn,  who  prcfently  fet  about  to  take  it  after 
the  following  Manner : 

Three  or  four  Men,  or  fometimes  more,  take  a 
little  Canoe,  which  is  a  fmall  Boat,  all  of  a  Piece, 
hollowed  out  of  a  Tree,  in  Shape  of  a  Shallop : 
The  Rower  is  upon  the  Stern  of  the  Canoe,  where 
he  fo  manages  the  Flat  of  his  Oar,  moving  it  in 
the  Water,  as  not  only  to  direct  the  Canoe,  but  to 
move  it  forwards  fo  fwift,  as  if  carried  by  a  Sail 
before  the  Wind.  The  Spcar-man,  which  is  he 
that  ft  rikes  the  Beaft,  ftands  upright  on  a  little 
Plank,  at  the  Head  of  the  Canoe,  holding  the  Spear 
in  his  Hand,  which  is  a  Sort  of  Pike ;  at  the  End 
of  which  is  fixed  a  Harping-Iron,  or  Javelin.  The 
third  fits  in  the  Middle  of  the  Boat,  to  manage  the 
Line  or  Cable,  that  is  tied  to  the  Harping-Iron,  to 
draw  when  the  Beaft  is  ftruck ;  they  all  keep  per- 
fect Silence,  becaufc  this  Creature  hears  fo  ex- 
quifitely,  that  a  Word,  or  the  lcalt  Noifc  of  the 
Water  dafhing  againft  the  Boat,  is  enough  to 
awake  her,  and  put  her  to  Flight,  and  difappoint 
the  Fifhermcn  Of  their  Hopes.  It  is  diverting  to 
fee  how  the  Spcar-man  trembles,  as  it  were,  for 
fear  the  Prize  fhouki  efcape,  and  fancies  thw-  Rower, 
or  Stccrfman,  does  not  employ  half  his  Strength, 
though  he  does  whatever  he  can  w.th  his  Hands, 
and  keeps  his  Eye  fixed  on  the  Spear,  by  the 
End  of  which  the  S^car-man  points  out  the  Tract 
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he  muft  keep,  to  come  at  the  Place  where  the  Fifh 
lies  faft  adecp.  When  the  Came  is  within  three 
or  four  Paces  of  it,  the  Spear-man  gives  a  Stroke 
with  all  his  Strength,  and  darts  the  Iron  at  leaft 
half  a  Feet  into  the  Flefh;  the  Shaft  falls  upon 
the  Water,  whilft  the  Iron  Head  remains  fticking 
in  the  Breaft,  which  is  now  half  taken.  When 
this  Animal  perceives  hcrfclf  fo  violently  ftru^K, 
fhc  muftcrs  up  all  her  Strength,  and  makes  ufe  of 
it  to  efcapc  ;  fhc  bounds  like  a  Horfe  broke  loofc, 
cuts  the  Waves,  as  an  Eagle  does  the  "Air,  and 
makes  the  Sea  foam,  covering  it  with  white  all 
the  Way  through  which  fhc  partes,  believing  the 
while  (he  is  efcaping  from  her  Enemy,  whom  not- 
withftanding,  fhc  carries  along  with  her;  infoniuch 
that  one  would  take  the  Spear-man  for  Neptune 
drawn  in  Triumph  by  a  Sea  Monfter.  In  fhorr, 
after  having  thus,  for  fome  time,  drawn  her  Dc- 
ftru£tion  after  her,  and  loft  a  great  Share  of  Blood, 
her  Strength  fails  her ;  and  being  as  it  were  brought 
to  Bay,  flic  is  forced  to  flop  fhort  to  take  a  little 
Reft ;  though  (he  no  fooner  lies  by,  but  the  Spear- 
man, to  bring  himfelf  nearer,  draws  the  Line,  and 
makes  a  fecond  Stroke  with  more  Violence  than 
the  former,  at  which  fhc  is  able  to  make  but  (len- 
der Efforts,  and  in  a  littte  Time  is  reduced  to  an 
Extremity,  and  then  the  Fifhermen  eafily  enough 
drag  her  a-fhorc  at  the  firft  little  Ifland  they  come 
at,  where  they  put  her  into  the  Canoe,  if  big 
enough  to  hold  her.  The  Female  of  this  Species 
has  two  young  ones  at  once,  and  has  under  her 
Belly  two  Teats  which  they  fuck ;  the  young  al- 
ways follow  the  Dam  fo  dofely,  that  when  they 
catch  her  they  are  alfo  fure  of  them.  The  Flcfh 
of  this  Animal  makes  a  confiderable  Part  of  the 
Food  of  the  Inhabitants  of  thofe  Countries :  They 
carry  feveral  Ship-Loads  of  it  every  Year  from 
the  Terra  firma,  and  the  neighbouring  Iflcs  ;  and  as 
well  at  Guadaloupa^  St.  Chrtftopber 's,  Alert  inico,  as 
other  adjacent  Iflands,  they  fell  a  Pound  of  it  for  a 
Pound  and  a  half  of  Tobacco. 

The  Stone  taken  from  this  Animal  has  many 
medicinal  Ufes  affigncd  to  it,  and  was  a  Thing  un- 
known to  the  Anticnts.  It  is  a  whitifh  Stone,  or 
rather  a  Bone  taken  out  of  the  Head  that  is  white 
and  hard ;  fometimes  like  a  Tooth,  and  fomewhat 
rcfembling  the  whitcft  Ivory,  but  much  harder. 
It  is  a  fixed  Alcali,  abforbs  Acids,  cafes  the  Pain  of 
the  Stomach,  cures  Heart-burnings  and  the  Cho- 
lick ;  is  good  againft  Stone  and  Gravel,  and  to 
expel  Urine.  The  Powder  is  made  by  Lcviga- 
tion,  and  is  given  from  a  Scruple  to  a  Drachm. 
The  Calx  is  made  by  calcining  it  cither  alone,  or 
with  Sulpluir  and  Nitre.  Dofe  from  half  a 
Drachm  to  a  Drachm,  in  any  appropriate  Li- 
quor. 
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Manati,  vel  Vacca  Marina,  the  Sea- 
Lemtrj.  Cvw,  is  a  large  Fi£h  of  America,  of  fifteen 
or  fixteen  Feet  long,  almoft  round, 
being  five  or  fix  Feet  Diameter,  of  a  frightful 
Figure.  The  Head  is  like  a  Calf's,  but  the  Snout 
is  more  meagre,  and  the  Chin  thicker ;  the  Fycs 
;*e  fmall,  and  require  a  great  Light,  for  the  Sight 
is  very  weak  ;  the  Fars  arc  nothing  but  two  little 
Holes,  thoiigh  the  Hearing  is  very  fine.  The 
Skin  i^M&J  to  make  Shoes  of ;  the  Fat  or  Lard, 
bcfidcs  that  the  Inhabitants  cat  it  for  Butter,  is  a 
good  Emollient,  and  difcufling  Unguent.  The 
Stones  taken  out  of  the  Head,  which  are  of  two 
different  Sizes,  are  reckoned  emetick  ;  though  they 
are  given  inwardly  in  Powder,  to  twelve  Grains 
and  upwards,  for  nephritick  Pains,  and  Stone  in 
the  Kidneys  and  Bladder. 

[The  Sea-Caw  is  the  Manati  Indcrum,'  Aid.  De 
P'tfc.  728.  Manati  Pbocar  Genu/.  Cluf  Evut. 
1 32.  Manati  fu  Vacca  Marina.  Rati  Syn.  An. 
1 93.  It  is  an  amphibious  Creature,  and  feeds  on 
Vegetables. 

The  Stone  of  the  Head,  as  it  is  called,  is  the 
Oi  Petrofum,  which  has  been  greatly  commended, 
but  it  is  at  prefent  never  ufed.] 
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as  Gold,  excellent  for  frying  withal,  and  all  forts 
of  Sauces,  efpecially  when  new  ;  for  when  old  it  is 
fit  for  nothing  but  Lamps.  The  Flefh  of  the  Tor- 
toife  is  fo  full  of  vital  Spirits,  that  being  cut  in 
Pieces  over  Night,  it  will  ftir  the  next  Day. 

I  believed  a  long  Time  that  the  Tortoifes  of  thefe 
Parts  had  three  Hearts ;  for  from  the  upper  Part  of 
the  Heart,  which  is  as  large  a  Man's,  proceeds  a 
large  arterial  Trunk,  to  which  are  joined  two 
other,  as  it  were,  Hearts,  on  cacc  Side  one,  about 
the  Size  of  an  Hen's  Egg,  and  of  the  fame  Shape 
and  Subftance  with  the  former;  thoutrh  I  have 
fince  changed  my  Opinion,  and  believe  firmly  that 
they  are  nothing  but  the  Ears  of  the  Heart ;  yet 
be  that  as  it  will,  'tis  certain  that  when  rightly 
difplaycd  upon  a  Table,  it  makes  the  Rcfemblance 
of  a  Fleur-de-Lis,  which  may  be  reckoned  a  good 
Omen  of  the  future  Succefs  of  the  French  Colo- 
nics in  America,  fince  the  Providence  of  God, 
which  docs  nothing  in  vain,  has  planted,  as  it  were, 
the  F/eur-dt-Lis  in  the  Heart  of  this  Animal,  as 
the  Hieroglyphick  of  this  Country. 

Of  the  Kaouanne,  the  Loggerhead,  or  Great- 
beaded  Tortoife. 


36.  Of  the  three  Kinds  of  Tortoifes,  viz. 
The  Frank  or  True  Tortoife,  the  Kaou- 
anne, cr  Great-headed  Tortoife,  and  the 
Carer,  or  Leaft  Tortoife. 

Pmet.    *T*HE  Figure  which  I  have  given  of 
"  the  Tortoife  is  fo  exalt,  fays  die  Re- 
verend Father  Du  Tertre,  that  it  would  be  lofing 
of  Time  to  give  any  Dcfcription  of  its  Shape ; 
and  I  fhall  think  it  fufficicnt  to  defcribc  what  is 
peculiar  to  thole  of  the  Ifles,  and  what  diftinguilhes 
them  from  the  European  Sort.    We  may  fay  in 
general  of  the  three  Sorts  of  Tortoifes,  that  they 
are  dull,  heavy,  ftupid  Animals,  and  almoft  with- 
out Brains ;  for  in  all  the  Head,  which  is  a*  big  as 
a  Calf's,  there  is  not  t\mi\d  above  the  l>;gucfs  of 
a  fmall  Bean  of  Brain  :  Their  Sight  IS  excellent ; 
their  Bulk  fo  large,  that  the  Shell  they  carry  on 
their  Backs  is  fonietinu.s  live  Feet  long,  and  four 
broad  :  Their  Flefh,*  particularly  that  of  the  Frank 
'Tortoife,  is  fo  like  that  of  an  Ox,  that  a  Piece  of 
Tortnfe  compared  with  a  Piece  of  Beef,  cannot 
be  diftinguifhed  but  by  the  Colour  of  the  Fat, 
which  is  of  a  yellowifh  green.    There  are  of 
thefc  Tortoifes,  which  taken  from  the  Bone  yield 
half  a  Barrel  of  Provifion,  without  taking  in  the 
Head,  the  Neck,  the  Feet,  the  Tail,  the  Guts,  and 
the  Eggs,  which  arc  fufficicnt  to  feed  thirty  Men. 
Bcfides  which,  they  make  from  the  fuperfluousFat, 
fifteen  or  twenty  Pots  of  Oil,  which  is  as  yellow 


This  differs  from  the  true  Tortoife,  in  that  the 
Head  is  much  larger,  in  Proportion  to  the  Body, 
than  that  of  other  Tortoifes ;  it  is  more  mifchievous 
than  the  other  Kinds,  and  defends  itfelf  with  its 
Mouth  and  Feet  when  they  arc  about  to  take  or  turn 
it :  And  tliough  it  is  much  the  largcft  of  the  three 
Sorts,  it  is  notwithftanding  the  leaft  cftecmed,  bc- 
caufe the  Flefh  is  black,  of  a  Sea-Smell,  and  an  ill 
Taflc.  Thofe  who  fifh  for  it  mix  it  with  the 
true  Tortoife  to  get  a  Price  for  it,  but  it  communi- 
cates its  ill  Tafte  to  it.  The  Oil  made  from  it  i* 
acrid,  and  Ipnils  the  Sauces  with  which  it  is  mixed, 
and  is  only  ufed  when  the  other  cannot  be  had : 
However,  it  is  not  altogether  ufelefs,  becaufc  it 
ferves  to  burn  in  Lam:  s. 

Sometime  after  the  Shell  of  this  Kind  of  Tor- 
toife Ls  taken  oft",  when  the  Cartil  igcs  begin  to  rot, 
there  fly  oft"  from  it  eight  Flakes  much  larger  than 
thofe  oi"  the  Caret,  but  thinner  and  marbled  with 
black  and  white.  They  are  ufctJ  in  fome  Kinds 
of  Work,  and  if  they  were  thicker,  would  vyc 
with  the  Caret  Shell.  * 

Of  the  Caret,  or  Small  Tortoife. 

The  Caret  is  the  leaft  of  all  the  three  Kinds  of 
T'ioifrf.  The  Flefh  of  it  is  not  fo  good  as  that 
of  the  Frank  Tortoife,  but  is  a  great  deal  better 
than  that  of  the  Kaouanne ;  the  Oil  drawn  from 
it  is  excellent  for  Wcakncfi  of  the  Nerves,  Sck- 
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ttca  Pr.ins,  and  all  cold  Dcfluxions  I  know  Pcr- 
fons  who  have  found  it  very  ufcfiil  for  Diicafes  of 
the  Kidneys,  caufed  by  ovcr-ftraining,  CsV.  but 
that  which  makes  it  particularly  valuable,  is  the 
Shell  upon  its  Back,  that  is  worth  ten  Shillings  a 
Pound.  What  they  take  of  this  from  the  Caret 
confifts  of  thirteen  Leaves  or  Plates,  eight  of 
which  arc  flat,  the  other  five  hollow  or  bending ; 
of  the  flat  there  are  four  large  ones,  which  are  a 
Toot  long,  and  feven  Inches  broad.  The  fine 
Caret  Torteife  Shell  ought  to  be  thick,  clear, 
tranfparcnt,  of  the  Colour  of  Antimony,  and 
marbled  brown  and  white.  There  arc  of  them 
that  bear  fix  Pounds  of  Flakes  of  this  Shell  upon 
their  B:*cks ;  they  make  Combs  and  other  fine 
Works  of  them,  that  are  very  beautiful  and  va- 
luable. The  Way  of  raifing  the  Flakes  from  the 
large  Shell,  which  is  properly  the  Tsrtoije's  Houfc, 
is  by  making,  when  all  the  Flefh  is  taken  out,  a 
Fire  underneath ;  and  as  foon  as  the  Heat  affects 
the  Flakes,  they  arc  cafily  raifed  with  the  Point  of 
a  Knife. 

Te/ludo,  the  Shell- Fijhy  or  Tcrtoife, 
Ltmiry.  is  an  aquatick  four-footed  Animal,  that 
is  very  ugly  in  all  its  Limbs,  but  covered 
with  a  fine  large  Shell,  fmooth,  hard,  bony,  oval, 
and  marbled,  or  ftaincd  with  feveral  Colours. 
This  Creature  may  be  reckoned  amphibious,  living 
upon  Land  and  in  the  Water.  There  arc  dif- 
ferent Sizes  of  them ;  but  thofc  in  America  arc 
often  met  with  of  five  Feet  long,  and  four  Feet 
broad  ;  their  Flcfh  is  good  Food,  and  has  the  Taftc 
of  Beef,  a  id  yields  a  yellow  Oil,  very  proper  for 
the  Lamp.  The  Eu  cpeani  ufe  the  Tirtiije  Flcfh 
in  their  Kitchens  as  g<»od  Meal.  They  abound 
with  a  great  deal  of  volatile  Salt  and  Oil,  are  pro- 
per for  Difeal'esof  the  Brcaft,  and  ConfumpHonS ) 
and  arc  very  reilorarjve  bring  eaten  in  Subltanec, 
or  clfc  the  Broth  of  the  Flcili.  The  Blood  dried, 
is  eflccmed  in  epileptic k  Fits;  the  Dole  being 
from  twelve  Grains  to  a  Drachm. 

The  Way  of  Fifting  for  the  Tortoifc. 

There  arc  three  Ways  of  Torttift 
Ttmei.  Filhing,  viz.  in  coupling  Time,  with 
the  Spear,  and  when  they  come  aftiore. 
The  Tortiifa  begin  to  couple  in  march, and  con- 
tinue it  till  the  Middle  of  May.  I  ftiall  not  take 
Notice  of  all  theCircumftanccs  that  relate  to  this; 
it  will  fufHce  to  fay,  that  it  is  done  on  the  Water, 
fo  that  they  are  cafily  dftcovercd  ;  and  they  arc  no 
fooncr  perceived,,  than  two  or  three  People  throw 
themfclvcs  prefently  into  a  C/?w«-,  make  towards 
them,  and  tome  at  them  with  tale.  They  Hip  a 
Noofe  arwujjd  their  Neck,  or  one  of  their  Feet  j 
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or,  having  no  Line,  they  lay  hold  of  them  with 
their  Hand,  by  the  Neck,  where  it  is  uncovered 
by  the  Shell ;  fometimcs  they  take  both  of  them 
together,  but  mod  commonly  the  Female  efcapes, 
and  the  Males  at  that  Time  are  very  lean  and 
hard  Meat,  but  the  Females  very  good. 

The  Spear  for  the  Torteife  is  much  of  the  fime 
Sort  as  that  for  the  Sea-Cowt  only  inftcad  of  the 
barbed  Iron,  a  Piece  of  fquarc  Iron  of  about  half 
a  Finger's  Length,  and  very  fharp,  is  fa&ned  to 
the  Top  of  the  Spear,  to  which  is  tied  a  Line; 
the  Spear  being  thrown  at  the  Back  of  the  T ir;tifey 
the  Iron  Head  is  ftruck  half  Way  into  the  Shell, 
which  being  of  a  hard  bony  Subftance,  it  (ticks  as 
firm  as  if  fixed  in  a  folid  Oak.  The  Tortoift 
perceiving  himfclf  ftruck,  makes  the  fame  Struggle- 
to  get  loofe  as  the  Sea-Cow,  and  the  Spear-man  ufcs 
the  fame  Diligence  to  take  him.  Some  fay  that 
the  Force  abates  proportionably  to  tin:  Blood  that 
is  loft ;  but  they  are  ignorant  that  the  Torteife  docs 
not  lofe  a  Drop  of  Blood  at  the  Place  where  it  is 
wounded,  'till  the  Iron  is  taken  out. 

'I"hc  Time  of  taking  the  Tortoife  upon  Land  is 
from  April  to  Augujl ;  for  at  that  Time  the  Tor- 
toife perceives  the  Inconvenience  of  its  Bulk  by 
its  own  Weight  and  great  Quantity  of  Eggs, 
which  are  fometimcs  above  two  Thoufand,  and 
being  forced  by  a  natural  Ncceflity,  fhe  quits  the 
Sea,  during  Night,  and  comes  to  find  out  upon  the 
Shore  a  proper  Place  to  lay  her  Burthen  in,  or  at 
lcaft  funic  Part  of  it ;  and  having  found  out  one 
convenient  for  this  Purpofc,  which  is  always  a 
Heap  of  Sand,  fhe  contents  hcrfclf  that  Night,  in 
only  taking  a  View  of  the  Place,  and  retires  gently 
into  the  Sea  again,  leaving  the  Bulincfs  to  be  done 
the  Night  following,  or  very  Ipecdih/j  all  the  Day 
fhe  feeds  upon  the  Plants  growing  on  the  Rocks 
in  the  Sea,  without  being  far  diftant  from  the 
Place  where  flic  is  to  lay  her  Burthen. 

The  Sun  being  upon  the  Declcnfion,  they  may 
be  frcn  drawing  near  to  Land,  and  Watching  here 
and  there,  as  if  they  miftrultcd  an  Ambufcadc  : 
And  as  their  Sight  is  veiy  piercing,  if  they  per- 
ceive any  Body  on  the  Shore,  they  will  feck  out 
for  another  Place  wherein  they  have  more  Confi- 
dence ;  but  if  they  fee  no  Body,  they  come  aftiore 
when  it  is  dark.  After  having  obfened  all  Sides 
with  j:reat  Diligence,  they  begin  to  work  and  dig 
in  the  6and  with  their  fore  Feet,  making  a  round 
Hole  of  a  Foot  broad,  and  a  Foot  and  a  half  deep ; 
which  being  made,  they  lay  theicin  two  or  three 
Hundred  Eggs,  as  big  and  round  as  a  Tennis-Ball. 
The  Egg-bittlis  are  loft  as  wetted  Parchment ;  the 
White  will  not  boii  hard  at  all,  though  the  Yellow 
hardens  cafily.  The  Tntoift  remains  above  an 
Hour  in  laying  ber  Eggs ;  and  during  that  Time  a 
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Coach  might  drive  over  her  Body,  and  flic  not 
ftir  from  the  Place.  Having  difcharged  her  Bur- 
then without  Interruption,  fhc  covers  the  Hole  fo 
dexteroufly,  and  throws  the  Sand  about  every 
where  fo  naturally  again,  that  it  is  extremely  dif- 
ficult to  find  the  Eggs :  That  being  done,  fhc 
them,  and  returns  to  the  Sea.  The 
are  hatched  in  the  Sand  in  about  forty  Days 
c;  at  the  End  of  which  the  Mtth  Tin orfrs, 
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Sea,  without  being  Ihewn 

are  taken  by  the"  Way,  they  fry  who! e,  and  fo 
they  are  delicious  Meat. 

[The  Kinds  of  Torlcife  of  wluch  any  Part  is 
ufed  in  Medicine,  are  the  Land  Tortoife.  Tfjludo 
ttrrtftris  vulgaris  Rati  SjHoff.  An,  243.  Tejludo 
ttrrtjlris  JonJ  dt  Quad.  144.  Aldrov.  de  Qttud. 
Ovip.jo$.  The  Blood  of  this  kind  is  cflcemed 
good  in  Heclics  and  Epileptics. 

2.  The  Turtle,  or  Sea  Tirtsi/e,  Tejludo  marina 
vulgaris  Run  Svim  Anim.  254.  Tejludo  marina 
Aid.  dt  Quad.  Ov.  712.  Jcnf.  dt  Quad.  147. 
The  Gall  of  this  Species  is  cftcerncd  good  in  Dif- 
tcmpcraturcs  of  the  Eyes,  ajid  the  dried  Pans  in 
the  Stone. 

And,  3.  The  Frcfh- water  Tortoift.  Tejluda 
aquarum  dultium  tt  lutaria.  Rati  Syn.  An.  254. 
Ttfhtda  aqua  dulcis  tt  lutaria.  Aldrev.  de  Quad. 
Ov.  710.  Jen/,  dt  Qitad.  146.  The  Blood  and 
Gall  of  this  arc  laid  to  poflefs  the  Virtues  of  the 
former,  but  none  of  them  are  much  ufcd  with  us  j 

37.  Of  the  Sea-Dog. 

Pmct.  'THE  Sea- Dog  is  a  pretty  large  Fifh, 
that  is  found  in  ieveral  Parts,  but 
efpecially  about  Spain,  and  at  Bayomt.  Of  all  the 
Parts  of  this  Fifh,  we  deal  in  none  but  the  Skin, 
which  we  fell,  becaufe  of  the  great  Service  it  is  of 
to  the  Workers  in  Wood,  as  Turners,  <Jc.  being 
very  proper  to  polifh  withal.  The  true  Dog-Skins, 
to  be  fine,  ought  to  be  large  and  broad,  of  a 
rough  Grain,  not  too  large  nor  too  fmall,  and 
fupplied  with  Ears  and  Fins.  The  Brian  of  this 
Fifh  dried  is  very  aperitive  and  good  in  the  Gravel, 
and  for  Women  at  the  Time  of  their  Deliver)' ; 
the  Dofc  is  from  a  Scruple  to  a  Drachm  in  White 
Wine. 

We  have  befides,  from  the  Lower  Normandy, 
the  Skin  of  a  Fifh  that  is  very  like  the  Sea-Dog, 
and  which  they  call  Deucettt,  or  Roufette,  the 
Spotted- Fiji,  which  fome  Workmen  ufc  inftead- 
of  the  Dog-Skin,  tho*  there  is  a  good  deal  of  Dif- 
ference, becaufe  the  Dog-Skin  is  very  rough,  and 
the  Roufette  very  little  fo;  and  befides,  the  Dog- 
Skin  is  always  brown,  and  the  ReufttUs  arc  of 
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different  Colours,  and  conftantly  fpOttcd  on  the 
Back  with  fmall  Stars }  they  are  alfo  much  left,  which 
is  the  Reafon  why  thefc  Skins  arc  very  little  ufed 
at  Paris,  ond  indeed  fcarce  any  where  but  in 
Auvcrfnit.  Thofe  two  Kinds  of  Skins  arc 
alio  fcr.-iccable  to  other  Tradcfhien,  as  6hmtfa 
and  Cafe-Makers.  We  fell  likewife  anothci  Fill;- 
Skin,  which  has  no  othe  Ufe  in  Ftence,  Ln^lcnJ, 
and  other  Parti,  than  to  make  Knife  Handle*  of. 

Mujltlus,  or  GaLus  lavis,  is  :i 
Kind  of  9ta- Dag,  Which  tlic  Italians  caJI  Lr-nrrv. 
Pejcedluml*  ;  "it  is  a  Eilh  U1.1t  weighs 
above  twenty  Pounds ;  it  is  covered  with  a  Skin 
that  has  no  Scales,  tliat  is  foft  to  the  Touch,  and 
of  a  whitifh  Colour  ;  it  has  no  Tooth,  but  the 
Jaws  are  rough,  and  it  feeds  upon  Fifh.  The 
Fat  is  resolutive  and  emollient. 

There  is  another  kind  of  Dog- Fifh,  winch  is 
called  Galeus  Ajlcrius,  five  Alujitlui  Sullat;:,  or 
the  Star  Dog-Ftjb,  that  is  like  the  former,  only 
for  the  Spots  upon  it  that  arc  in  the  Form  of  Stars. 
The  Virtues  and  Ufcs  of  it  are  the  fame  with  the 
other.  This  Fifh  is  called  Mujltlu-,  as  if  you 
mould  fay,  Mus  Jlellatus,  becaufe  this  Fifh,  in  its 
Colour,  fomewhat  rcfcmblcs  that  of  a  Moufe  or 
Rat,  and  every  one  of  tlic  Species  are  fpanglcd 
with  Stars.  % 

[The  Sea-Dog,  or  Hound-Fifh,  is  the  Canisma- 
rinus  aut  Galtus.  Schtntf.  Ulb.  29.  Galtus  acantbiat 
Jive  Spinax.  Raii  Hthiogr.  5  6.  Aldrov.  dt  Pifc  399. 
The  other  kind,  ot  Starry  Dog- Fifty,  is  the  Catulus 
major  vulgaris.  Raii  liw.  62.  Cannula  AriJlottUt 
Rondtletio  Aldr.  L.  3.  cap.  34. 

Their  Skins  are  ufcd  by  Artificers  in  different 
Kinds  of  Work,  but  I  know  of  no  Ufe  that  was 
ever  made  of  cither  of  them  in  Medicine.] 


38.  Of  the  Tunny- Fifh. 
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HpHE  Tunny,  which  die  Latins  call 
■*  Thumtus,  is  a  pretty  large,  heavy, 
big-bellied  Fifh,  which  is  plentiful  in  the  Mcd:~ 
terrantan,  efpecially  about  Provence,  and  at  Nictf 
from  whence  comes  what  we  fell.  There  arc  like- 
wife  a  great  many  of  them  upon  the  Coaft  of 
Spain.  The  Time  of  fifhing  for  the  Tunny 
is  in  &tptimfor  and  O&elur  ;  and  there  arc  fo 
many  tilings  peculiar  therein,  that  it  is  by  the 
Fifhers  generally  fhewn  to  Strangers.  Thcfe  two 
Months  are  the  Time  when  the  Tunny  runs  from 
the  grand  Ocean  into  the  Medittrrantan,  towards 
the  Levant,  as  tlic  Anchovies  do.  When  the 
Month  of  Stptembtr  comes,  they  caft  into  the 
Sea  large  Nets  made  of  Rufh  Cords,  which  they 
call  Madragucs,  which  are  divided  as  it  were  into 
fevcral  Partitions,  of  which  the  firft  is  larger  than 
K  the 
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the  others ;  fo  that  the  Tunnies  entring  the  larger  venomous  Bites,  but  I  am  afraid  is  but  a  feeble 

ftrft,  do  not  return  till  the  Net  is  full,  which  it  Remedy  in  Cafes  of  fuch  Confequence.] 
is  in  a  fmall  Time,  where  the  Fifhery  is  good,  as 

well  from  the  Plenty  of  the  Filh,  as  becaufe  when  39.  Of  Anchovies, 

one  Tunny  is  gone  in,  the  reft  follow  in  a  Flock 

like  Sheep.   The  Net  being  taken  out  of  the        Efides  the  Tunny,  we  fell  Anchovies,  Pomtt. 

Sea,  the  Filh  die,  not  being  able  to  live  out  of  O  that  come  from  the  fame  Parts  as  the  # 

the  Water \  then  they  hang  them  up  in  the  Air,  Tunny ;  and  we  have  confidcrable  Trade  wi* 

open  them,  take  out  their  Entrails,  and  take  off*  them  ,  we  chufe  the  leaft  and  neweft,  white  with- 

the  Head ;  and  having  cut  them  in  Pieces,  broil  out,  and  red  within,  that  are  firm,  and  have 

them  on  large  Gridirons,  and  fry  them  in  Oil  round  Backs,  becaufe  they  pretend  that  the  large 

Olive ;  and  after  having  feafoned  them  with  Salt,  and  flat  ones  are  Pilchers.    When  the  Barrels  are 

Pepper,  and  Cloves,  and  fome  Bav  Leaves,  they  opened,  the  Pickle  ought  to  be  well  tailed,  and 

put  them  into  little  Barrels,  thus  droned,  and  ready  of  a  good  Smell. 

to  eat  with  frelh  Oil  Olive,  and  a  little  Vinegar,       Anchovies  are  taken  in  feveral  Parts,  as  in  the 

to  tranfport  into  feveral  Parts.  River  of  Genoa,  in  Catalmia,  at  Nice,  Antibtt, 

We  have  two  forts  brought  to  Paris,  which  St.  Tnpex,  and  other  Places  in  Prevent.  They 

have  no  other  Difference  but  that  fome  have  the  are  uken  moft  commonly  in  the  Night,  and  al- 

Back  Bone  taken  out,  and  for  that  Reafon  are  ways  in  May,  June,  and  July,  which  are  the 

called  boned  Tunny,  and  are  ufually  put  up  in  little  three  Months  in  the  Year  that  they  come  from 

white  Wood  Barrels,  broad  at  the  Bottom,  and  the  grand  Ocean  into  the  Mediterranean  to  go  to 

narrow  at  Top  \  that  which  has  the  Bones  left  in  the  Levant.     When  they  filh  for  the  Anchovies, 

it  is  in  little  round  Barrels.    Chufe  both  forts  new,  and  would  take  a  Quantity,  they  light  a  Fire 

firm,  well  done  in  good  Oil,  and  the  Fleftt  white  upon  an  Iron  Grate  at  the  Poop  of  the  Ship,  t* 

like  Veal.    Its  Ufe  is  very  common  in  Europe  and  the  end  that  the  little  Filh  following  the  Light, 

feveral  other  Parts  of  the  World  ;  as  well  becaufe  may  be  the  eafier  taken ;  but  that  which  is  very 

it  is  always  ready  to  eat,  as  becaufe  it  is  of  an  ex-  remarkable  in  this  Fifhing,  is,  that  the  Anchovies 

cellent  Tafte,  like  Veal.    1'hey  commonly  catch  that  are  taken  by  means  of  the  Fire,  arc  not  fo 

with  the  Tunny  another  Filh,  which  the  Provin-  good,  or  fo  firm,  nor  will  they  keep  fo  well,  as 

dais  call  Imptrairt,  or  Emperor,  and  Sea  Hogs  thofe  which  are  taken  without  it.    The  Filhery 

are  alfo  feen  there ;  they  are  always  two  and  two  being  done,  they  tear  from  the  Head  the  Gills, 

together ;  but  as  they  are  accuftomed  to  leap  out  and  other  fupcrfluous  Garbage  ,  and  this  is  the 

of  the  Water,  they  get  out  of  the  Nets  and  fuller  Difference  betwixt  them  and  the  Pilchers,  where 

not  themfelves  to  be  taken;  it  is  wonderful  to  they  are  left  in ;  and  not,  as  Mr.  Furetiere  fays,  bc- 

fce  how  they  leap  both  together  in  one  Moment,  caufcof  the  Gall,  which  he,  in  his  Book,  takes  no- 

and  fall  again  into  the  Sea  at  once,  as  if  they  ticc  of  to  be  in  their  Heads.    As  to  the  maimer 

were  tied  together.  of  ordering  them,  they  do  nothing  but  range 

Thunnus,  vel  Thymus,  or  the  Tunny,  them  in  little  Barrels  of  different  Weight  and 

Lemery.    is  a  large,  heavy,  big-bellied  Filh,  which  is  Sizes,  not  weighing  above  five  or  fix  and  twenty 

found  plentifully  in  the  MediterraneanSct,  Pounds,  in  which  they  put  a  due  Quantity  of  Salt 

in  Provence,  Italy,and  Spain.  It  is  covered  withbrge,  with  the  Anchovies.    We  fometimes,  but  very 

Smooth,  ftraight  Scales,  and  eats  Sea  Wrack,  and  rarely,  have  dried  Pilchers,  prepared  the  fame 

other  fort  of  maritime  Food.    The  Flefti  is  firm,  Way  as  red  Herrings  ;  but  the  little  Confumption 

very  good  to  eat,  being  of a  Veal  Tafte,  but  is  falted  there  is  of  them  gives  no  Encouragement  to  the 

to  prepare  and  keep  it  for  Tranfportation,  when  it  is  Dealers  to  make  any  Demands  for  them.  Being 

called  Tunny.    It  is  very  nourilhing,  and  of  good  ziRoyan,  a  little  Town  of  Xaintogne,  where  there 

Juice,  and  yields  a  great  deal  of  volatile  Salt.    It  is  are  a  great  many  Pilchers,  feveral  Filhermcn  af- 

reckoncd  proper  to  refill  Poilon,  againft  the  Bite  fured  me,  that  thefe  Filh  never  fwartn  but  in  Shoals, 

of  a  Viper,  ijfe.  being  cat,  and  applied  outwardly,  and  that  under  theConducl  of  a  King,  or  Captain, 

This  Fifl*  is  called  Thunnus,  from  the  Greek  Word  like  the  Bees. 

ipmtj  to  be  carried  with  Impctuofity,  becaufe  this      Apua,  five  Aphya,  or  the  AnchovU,  is 

Filh  moves  fo  fwiftly.  a  little  Sea  Filh,  as  thick  and  long  as  one's  Lajuiy. 

(The  Tunny,  or  Spanijh  Mackarcl,  is  the  Thyn-  Finger,  having  a  thick  Head.  The 

nus  feu  Thunnus  Rail  Iclbiogr.  167.  Thunnus  A Idr.  Eyes  are  broad  and  black  ;  the  Body  of  a  filver 

de  Pifc.  112.  Orcynus  Kond.  dePijc.  1.  249.    It  white,  and  rcddilh  within,  and  die  Back  round. 

in  a  good  Food,  and  is  much  commended  againft  They  do  not  fwim  but  in  Companies,  and  cling 
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foft  one  to  the  other.  Thefc  Fifheries  are  made 
in  feveial  Parts;  and  when  the  Fifti  are  taken, 
they  gut  them,  and  take  out  of  the  Head  what 
is  apt  to  putrifjr,  then  fait  them  up  in  Barrels.  TJtc 
little  Anchovies  arc  valued  more  than  the  large  ones. 
They  contain  in  them  a  great  deal  of  Salt  and  Oil. 
They  are  aperitive,  and  proper  to  raife  the  Ap- 
*petfte  ;  but  they  ferve  more  for  Food  than  Phyfick. 
The  Sardin  is  a  kind  of  Apua,  that  is  fomcthing 
larger  and  flatter  than  the  Anchovy ,  but  not  fo  well 
taucd.  The  Mtlttte,  or  Sprat,  is  a  little  Filh 
they  eat  in  Languedcc,  and  which  partakes  fomc- 
thing of  the  Nature  of  the  Apua,  which  is  the 
Name  given  in  general  to  thefc  little  Fifties,  and 
in  particular  to  the  Anch;vy. 

(The  Anchovy  is  the  Encrafialus  Aid.  dt  Pifc. 
214.  Rand,  dt  Pifc.  I.  an.  Raii  k'tb.  225.  Ha- 
Itcula  Belkn.  Deaquat.  169.  Encr.ifuhefus  quos  alii 
Engraults,  alii  Lycojhmos  appellant ,  Reside  ict.  Gefn. 
dt  Aq.  68. 

Bcfides  the  Ufc  in  Food,  it  is  fometimes  laid 
to  the  Feet  in  Fevers ;  but  whatever  good  arifes 
from  it,  is  more  to  be  imputed  to  the  Salt  than  the 
Fift),  for  the  Heat  of  the  Part  will  put  the  faline 
Particles  in  Motion,  which,  by  vellicaring  the  fen- 
fible  Fibres,  may  very  naturally  occafion  a  more 
than  ordinary  Derivation  of  the  Fluids  that  Way.] 
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40.  Of  tbe  Sea  Hog. 


Pimet. 


.  npHE  Sta-Hog  is  a  large  Fifti,  very 
*  well  known,  the  Ufe  of  which  is 
very  confiderable,  becaufe  it  is  fo  excellent  Food, 
that  fome  have  ranked  this  among  the  royal  Fifli. 
Of  all  the  Parts  of  this,  we  fell  none  but  the 
Oil  aromatized,  or  plain,  which  is  nothing  but 
the  Fat  melted,  and  by  the  Addition  of  fome  Aro- 
maticks,  altered  from  its  (Unking  Smell,  and  made 
pleafant.  They  affign  to  the  Fat  and  Oil  of  the 
Sea  Hog,  the  Property  of  curing  cold  Humours. 
Some  Apothecaries,  by  the  Retort,  draw  from 
this  Fifti  fcveral  Preparations,  to  which  they  attri- 
bute different  Virtues. 

Porcus  marinas,  or  Ok  Sta- Hog,  is  a 
Ltmtry.  large  nimble  Sea  Fifti,  that  is  almoft  al- 
ways leaping  out  of  the  Water,  and  fwims 
with  a  vaft  Swiftnefs.  They  commonly  call  it 
Simon,  quaff  fimum  roflrum  bahtns,  as  having  a 
flat  Nofc  or  Snout.  The  Tongue  is  ftiort,  broad, 
and  fleftiy ;  the  Teeth  little  and  ftiarp,  ranged  like 
the  Teeth  of  a  Comb ;  the  Eyes  are  large,  but 
fo  covered  with  the  Skin,  that  they  appear  only 
like  the  Apple  of  the  Eye,  yet  the  Sight  is  very 
fine  ;  the  Voice  is  like  that  of  a  Perfon  cry- 
ing ;  the  Back  is  hollowed,  and  bent  outwardly. 
It  fwims  by  means  of  two  Wings,  or  ftrong  able 


Fins,  which  are  fet  on  at  the  Place  of  the  Shoulders. 
It  comes  to  its  Growth  in  ten  Years,  and  will 
live  to  thirty.  Pliny  relates  fcveral  Stories,  true 
and  falfc,  on  th;s  Subject.  He  will  leap  on  boar.l 
a  Ship,  ufually  attended  with  a  Companion.  T  he'e 
two  Fifti  will  nuke  their  Leaps  fo  regularly,  tint 
they  feem  to  be  joined  tot  nher.  There  arc  many 
of  them  taken  in  fiftiing  for  the  Tunny.  They  aic 
very  good  to  rat,  and  yield  abundance  of  Oil  and 
volatile  Salt.  The  Stomach,  dried  and  powdered, 
is  proper  for  Difcafcs  of  the  Spleen,  and  the  Liver 
for  intermitting  Fevers.  The  Sea- Hogs  arc  made 
almoft  like  the  Dolphins,  but  they  are  not  Co  little. 
The  Fat  of  both  is  ufed  to  the  fame  Purpofcs. 

[This  is  the  Phtcana  Rondelctii  Gefn.  838.  Pho- 
ctcna  feu  Turk;  Bellon.  It  is  a  large  Fifti  of  die 
cetaceous  kind,  common  in  many  Seas,  but  of  no 
Ufe  in  Medicine.] 

41.  Of  tbe  Bone  of  tbe  Cuttle- Fifli. 

THAT  which  we  fell,  and  call  the  Pemtt. 
*  Bone  of  the  Cuttle-Fijb,  and  the 
Latins,  Os  Stpite,  is  the  Back  of  a  Fifti  very 
common  in  the  Ocean,  and  alfo  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean. They  are  a  very  ugly  Fifti,  and  of  a 
furprifing  Nature.  They  cat  them  in  fcveral 
Towns  in  France ;  as  Lyons,  Bourdeaux,  Rocbt/, 
NantXy  &c.  The  Bone  of  this  Fifli  is  of  diffe- 
rent Sizes,  though  the  largeft  never  exceeds  half 
a  Foot.  The  Bones  are  white,  and  hard  on  one 
Side,  and  foft  on  the  other;  for  which  Reafon 
the  Goldfmiths  ufe  them  for  carting.  Some  ufe 
the  Cuttlt-Bont  to  clean  the  Teeth  with j  but  the 
main  Ufc  is  for  the  Goldfmiths,  and  for  thole 
who  caft  Vtnttian  Lac. 

Tliis  Bone  confifts  of  a  hard  brown  Shell  on 
the  Outfide,  with  a  thick,  white,  fpung}',  dry  Pulp 
or  Subftance  underneath  it,  which  being  rubbed 
between  your  Finger,  will  become  a  pure  white, 
fine,  fubtil  Powder,  that  being  drunk  in  Water, 
helps  the  Afthma,  and  is  good  againft  Difeafes  of 
the  Bread  and  Kidneys,  expelling  the  Stone  and 
Gravel,  and  curing  a  Gonorrhoea,  taken  for  a  con- 
fiderable Time  together.  Outwardly  applied,  it 
helps  Spots,  Clouds,  Films,  Pearls,  a.;d  other 
Impediments  of  Sights,  and  likewife  dries  up 
Rheums,  and  other  watry  Humours. 

Sepia,  xh&Cuttlt-Fijh,  is  a  deformed  Lemery. 
Sea  Fifti,  refembling  much  a  Polypus. 
The  Covering  of  the  Back  is  a  Sort  of  Shell, 
Scale,  or  Bone,  as  broad  as  one's  Hand,  an  Inch 
thick .  in  the  Middle,  but  thinner  on  the  Sides, 
light,  hard  without,  and  fpongy  within,  very 
white,  and  fomcthing  of  a  fakilii  Tafte.  They 
call  it  Os  Sep-;* ,  or  Cuttlt-Bont.  The  Gold- 
K  a  ftniihs 
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fmiths  ufe  it  for  Moulds  to  caft  Forks  and  Spoons  may  fit  them,  they  run  thcmfclves  haclcwards  there- 
in. This  Fifh  carries  under  its  Throat  a  Bladder,  in,  and  fo  cloath  thcmfclves  a-ncw ;  and  being  armed 
or  Receptacle,  full  of  an  Humour  that  is  blacker  like  Soldiers  with  thefe  foreign  Shells  they  march 
than  Ink,  which  it  difcharges  into  the  Sea,  when  to  the  Mountains,  and  take  up  their  Quarters 
putfued,  to  intercept  the  Sight  of  the  Filhcrmcn.  among  the  Rocks  and  hollow  Trees,  living  upon 
Jt  lias  two  kinds  of  Arms,  or  Trunks,  fixed  to  the  rotten  Leaves  and  Fruit ;  among  other  things  they 
Head,  which  fen  e  it  for  fwimming,  and  to  take  fomelimcs  feed  on  the  Manchincal  Apple,  which  # 
what  it  can  catch.  Befides  thefe,  it  has  fix  Feet  fo  alters  them,  that  inftcad  of  a  wbolcfome  Food, 
which  have  Teeth  on  the  upper  Part  of  them,  and  they  become  almoft  a  Poifon,  encrealing  in  Bulk  ; 
two  much  larger  underneath.  It  lives  on  fmall  and  the  Shell  becoming  too  Itraight  for  them,  by 
Fifh,  is  good  Meat,  and  brought  to  the  Table  reafon  of  their  Growth,  they  are  obliged  to  go 
in  feverai  Parts  of  France,  As  to  its  medicinal  down  to  the  Sca-Coaft  to  change  their  Houfcs. 
Ufe,  it  i.N  dcterfivc,  aperitive,  deficcativc,  proper  The  Curious  who  have  m  ule  Obfci  vations  of 
to  take  away  Sports  on  the  Face  and  Skin,  to  clean  wliat  happens  during  tlic  Exchange,  have  inge- 
Tceth,  provoke  Urine,  and  bring  away  Stone  nuoufly  owned  to  me,  they  took  a  great  deaf  of 
and  Gravel.  Dofe  from  half  a  Scruple  to  half  a  Satisfaction  in  the  Sight ;  for  they  Hop  at  every 
Drachm.  The  Kggs  or  Spawn  of  the  Cuttle- Fijh  Shell  they  meet  with,  confider  it  diligently,  and 
provoke  Urine  and  the  Terms.  having  met  with  one  they  believe  for  their  Turn, 
[The  Cuttle-Fijh  is  the  Sepia  Jonf.  Exang.  7.  they  immediately  quit  the  old  one,  and  run  them- 
Rcndelet.  I.  498.  Loli go  Sepia  Merr.  Pin.  191.  felvcs  fo  fwiftly  backwards  into  the  other,  that 
The  principal  Ufe  now  made  of  the  Bone  is  one  would  think  they  were  either  afraid  of  the  In- 
in  Powders  for  cleaning  the  Teeth,  tho'  it  is  a  jury  of  the  cold  Air,  or  alhamed  to  be  fcen  naked, 
good  Diurctick  and  Detergent.  Arijlotle,  who  faid  that  thefe  Animals  never 

n  a  Bag  in  its  Neck,  fight,  but  for  their  Victuals,  or  when  they  couple, 


is  Cud  to  be  a  ftrong  Purge,  but  I  believe  few  might  have  added,  that  they  will  h<:ht  for  their 

Lodging ;  for  if  two  of  them  meet  at  the  fame 
time  ftripped,  to  enter  into  one  and  the  fame  Shell, 
they  will  bite  each  other,  and  battle  it,  till  fuch 
time  as  the  Weaker  yields,  and  quits  the  Shell  to 


have  ever  tried  it.  J 

42.  Of  the  Hermit-Filh,  or  Soldier. 

Fernet.  '"pHE  Hermit-Fijh%  fays  Father  duTertre, 
is  a  kind  of  fmall  Crab,  of  three  or 
four  Inches  long,  or  more ;  one  half  of  the  Body 
of  which  is  like  a  Sea  Loeu/f,  or  Grajkopper,  but 
clothed  with  a  Shell  that  is  a  little  harder.  It 
has  four  Feet,  which  are  like  thofe  of  a  Crab,  two 
Biters,  one  of  which  is  not  much  bigger  than  one 
of  the  four  Feet,  and  the  other  much  broader 
than  one's  Thumb,  that  ftrangcly  fhuts  the 
Mouth  of  the  Shell  wherein  it  lodges.  All  the 
reft  of  the  Body  is  a  fort  of  Pudding,  in  a  pretty 
rough  thick  Skin,  as  thick  as  one's  Finger,  and 
half  the  Length,  or  more.  At  the  End  is  a  little 
Tail,  made  up  of  three  fmall  Nails  or  Shells, 
like  the  Tail  of  a  Sea-GraP>&pper.  All  that  Part 
is  full  of  a  Subftancc,  like  that  in  the  Shell  of 
a  Crab,  but  red  ;  which  being  expofed  to  the 
Fire,  or  fct  in  the  Sun,  melts,  and  runs  into  Oil, 
which  is  a  Balfam  for  frefti  Wounds,  which  I 


the  Conqueror,  who  having  clotlied  himfelf  with 
it,  takes  three  or  four  Turns  upon  the  Shore,  and 
if  he  finds  it  docs  not  fit  him,  he  quits  it  again, 
and  has  immediate  Recourfe  to  his  old  one,  and 
then  fecks  out  for  another  ;  and  thus  they  will 
change  five  or  fix  times,  till  they  meet  wkh  one 
for  their  Purpofe.  They  carry  in  their  Shells  about 
lialf  a  Spoonful  of  clear  Water,  which  is  a  fovc- 
reign  Remedy  againft  the  Puftles  and  Blifters  that 
the  Droppings  of  tlic  Manchineal  Tree  raifc  upon 
the  Skin. 

Cancel/us  is  a  fort  of  very  fmall  Craw-  Lemery. 
fifh,  called  the  Hermit,  or  Bernard  tit 
Hermit,  becaufe  it  retires  from  the  others,  and 
enters  into  the  firft  Shell  it  meets  which.  The 
Figure  of  his  Body  is  longifh,  but  in  Size  of  the 
Bulk  of  a  Spider,  only  that  it  is  a  little  larger. 
It  carries  upon  its  Head  two  little,  (lender,  reddifh 
Horns ;  tlic  Eyes  arc  raifed,  the  Mouth  is  fct 
with  fine  Hairs,  that  may  be  called  a  Beard.  The 
have  made  Trials  of  on  feverai  Perfons  with  good   two  upper  Legs  are  bent  up  again,  and  ferve  in- 


Succefs. 

They  defcend  once  every  Year  to  the  Sea  Coaft  ; 
whether  it  is  to  walh,  and  to  caft  their  Eggs,  as  the 
Crahsdu,  1  know  not:  But  this  I  know,  that  they  go 
to  change  their  Shells,  which  every  one  endeavours  to 
find  out  according  to  his  Size ;  and  finding  out  what 


ftead  of  Hands  to  reach  to  the  Mouth,  where  it 
has  Teeth.  They  are  found  near  the  Rocks  and 
are  good  Meat,  feverai  eating  them  after  they 
arc  wafhed  and  boiled.  They  afford  a  great  deal 
of  volatile  Salt,  and  are  proper  for  Stone  and  Gra- 
vel, being  aperitive. 
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In  fevcral  of  the  American  Ifles  they  meet  with 
a  kin  J  of  Canceling  or  Craw-fijh,  that  is  much 
bigger  than  that  I  haw  been  fpeaking  of,  ami 
that  is  three  or  four  Inches  long,  and  called  the 
Soldier,  becaufc  he  is  clothed  and  armed  with  a 
foreign  Shell.  Thofe  who  would  know  further, 
may  be  fatisned  from  the  Reverend  Father  JuT >rlre, 
wlio  has  writ  concerning  tlu9  Animal,  [as  Pomct 
has  already  taken  Xi-ice  of.\  The  Inhabitants  of 
the  llles  where  this  Fifli  is  taken,  make  an  Oil 
of  them,  by  hanging  them  in  the  Sun,  fo  tftit 
the  Stlbfiance  time  melts  from  them  makes  an  Oil 
of  a  Confiftence  as  thick  as  Butter,  and  of  a  very 
foetid  Smell ;  die  Virtues  of  which  arc  wonderful 
in  rhcumatick  Pains,  to  which  the  Inhabitants  of 
the  Country  are  very  fubjecr.  They  fell  this  Oil 
very  dear,  'becaufc  it  is  very  fcarcc  in  France. 

[The  Hermit- Fi/h,  or  Foreign  Heir,  as  he  is 
called  by  fome,  is  the  Cancellus  Aldiov.  de  Exang. 
%\%  Gefn.  de  Aq.  161.  Cancellus  quibufdam  Bern- 
bar dus  Eremite  did  us  <Jbarit.  Ex.  58.  Canter  in 
Te/lis  degeas.  Mtrr  Pin. 

The  Ames  of  this  Fifh  arc  faid  to  be  a  power- 
ful Diuretick ;  the  OU  which  wc  have  from  Ame- 
rica has  been  much  ufed  in  Rheumatifms,  but  is 
almoft  neglected  at  prefent.J 

43.  Of  the  Sea- Crab  and  Craw-Fifli. 

Pomet.  '"p  HERE  arc  two  Sorts  of  Sea  Crabs, 
fays  Father  da  Tirrtre,  which  are 
commonly  called  Hrmars,  which  differ  only  in  this, 
that  the  one  Kind  has  two  large  Pinchers  longer 
and  broader  than  ones  Hand,  and  very  ftrong,  and 
the  others  have  none,  but  have  two  large  Beards 
hairy  like  the  Feet  of  a  Crab,  and  as  long  as  ones 
Arm ;  thefe  grow  to  a  vaft  Size,  fo  that  fome  are 
three  Feet  long.  The  Ffefh  is  white  and  more  re- 
lilhme  than  the  common  Crabs,  but  it  is  harder,  and 
not  fo  eafdy  digefted.  It  is  eat  with  Lemon  Juice, 
Vinegar,  and  Pepper.  They  find  them  in  the 
Night  with  Lights  on  the  Sands,  or  ftony  Places, 
from  whence  the  Tide  is  retired* 

There  are  no  Part  of  the  Sea-Crab  ufed  in  Me- 
dicine, but  the  black  Tips  of  the  Claws,  called 
Chtltc  Cantrorum,  which  are  prepared  cither  by  Lc- 
vigation  or  Calcination.  The  firft  is  by  boating 
them  to  a  fine  Powder,  and  grinding  on  a  Marble 
with  Rofe- Water,  or  the  like.  The  next  Way 
is  putting1  them  in  a  Crucible,  and  burning  them 
tdl  they  arc  white,  and  then  reducing  them  into 
a  fine  Powder,  as  before.  Thefe  Preparations 
are  Alcalies  in  their  Nature,  and  fuch  as  Phyci- 
fiarw  call  a  fixed  Altai's.  They  cure  Heart-Burn- 
ing*, take  away  Soumeft  from  the  Stomach,  ab- 
forb  Acidities,  and  cafe  Pains  in  the  Bowels,  pro- 
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ceeding  from  (harp  Humours.    They  are  fome- 

timcs  given  with  good  Succcls  in  the  Whites  in 
Women  and  the  Gtnerrlxva  in  both  Sexes.  They 
are  commended  to  cool,  dry,  cleanfe,  and  difcufs, 
and  arc  good  aguinft  Cholicks,  fait  Humours,  irV. 

As  to  the  Craw- Fiji)  we  fell  nothing  but  cer- 
tain Ittlc  white  Stones,  made  in  Form  of  Eyes, 
from  whence  they  take  their  Name,  tho'  vcryim- 
pioperly,  lince  tliey  are  nothing  but  little  S to: 
which  arc  found  in  the  Head  of  the  large  Craw-fi//.e<. 
Thefe  Stones,  which  arc  called  Crabs  '/,;>  , 
or  Oculi  Cancrorum,  arc  never  found  but  in 
May  and  June,  which  arc  at  the  Times  that  the 
Craw-fijb  leave  their  Shells.  The  Crew-Jijb  or 
Cievije  Stents,  which  we  now  fell  at  Paris,  come 
from  Holland:  And,  if  wc  can  believe  a  Phyfi- 
cian  of  the  Pdand  Envoy,  who  was  a  very  ho- 
ncft  able  Man,  and  remained  a  long  Time  in 
HJLmd,  be  allured  me,  that  what  wc  fell  now 
under  the  Denomination  of  Crabs  Eyes,  was  no- 
thing but  a  white  Earth  waihed,  and  made  into 
little  Paftiles,  and  moulded  with  little  Inftrumcnts 
made  for  that  Purpofc,  with  Holes  of  propc/ 
Sizes,  to  form  it,  and  afterwards  baked  to  a  Dry- 
nefs  and  fent  over  to  us.  To  prove  this,  he  affured 
me  he  faw  two  Perfons  at  Amjlerdam,  who  did 
nothing  clfc  but  counterfeit  thefe  little  Stones;  fo> 
that  now  it  is  nolonger  doubted  but  the  grcateft  Part 
of  the  Crabs  Eyes  made  ufe  of  in  the  Shops  is  no- 
thing clfc  but  an  artificial  Paftc  reduced  to  Powder. 
What  I  have  to  add  to  wis,  is,  that  there  may  in- 
deed be  Counterfeits  of  Crabs  Eyes,  as  there  arc 
of  aim  oft  all  other  Drugs,  but  we  need  not  there- 
fore conclude  that  all  wc  fell  arc  fo,  neither  need 
the  Quantities  we  receive  of  thefe  Stones  be  ob- 
jected as  a  Proof  they  are  not  genuine,  for  in  the 
Eajl-Indies,  where  the  Fifh  which  produce  them ' 
breed  them  more  abundantly  than  here,  the 
Shores  of  Rivers  arc  in  fome  Places  covered  with 
them,  and  they  arc  gathered  up  by  Handfuls,  and 
it  is  from  thence  that  tlrc  Dutch  bring  the  Quan- 
tities they  have.  In  Silefia  tlicy  have  alfo  great 
Quantities  of  them,  as  alfo  in  Poland;  and  they 
are  brought  from  Dantztei,  Hamburgh,  Denmark^ 
Norway,  and  Swedeland,  and  are  found  almott 
cvery  where  upon  the  Shore  of  the  Baltic*  Ocean. 

And  what  lircngthero  our  Opinion  of  their  be- 
ing genuine,  is,  that  in  burning  they  blacken  and 
calcine  as  all  Bones  and  Shells  do. 

There  are  feveral  Preparations  of  them,  but 
the  levigated  Powder  is  only  ufed,  and  that  chiefly 
to  abforb  Acids,  open  Obftru£tions,  and  cleanfe' 
the  urinary  Pafiages  of  Gravel ;  to  provoke  Urine, 
and  bring  away  the  Stone,  and  oilier  tartarous  Co- 
agulations :  The  whole  Fifh  is  alio  fomctimcs 
calcined  ia  aCruciblc  and  brought  to  Aihxs,  wnich 

we 
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we  fell.  If  they  are  rightly  prepared ,  they  ought  to 
to  be  yellow  j  for  if  they  are  of  a  black  Colour, 
they  are  too  much  burnt,  and  good  for  nothing. 

[The  Crab,  whofe  Claws  is  ufed  in  Medicine, 
is  the  common  Sea -Crab  the  Cancer  Moas  Rond. 
tt  560.  Cancri  Mar'tni  maxims  apicibus  Chelation 
ni^ricantibut,  Ind.  Med.  25.  Pagurus,  Bel/on.  De 
Ajuat.  568.  Cancer  Schon.  Ielh.  30.  What  we 
call  Crabs  Eyes  are  often  adulterated,  but  the  ge- 
nuine are  Stones  formed  in  two  Bags,  one  on  each 
Side,  of  the  Stomach  of  Crabs,  Craw-f/h,  Lobfltrs, 
(jfc.  and  found  in  great  Plenty  on  the  Coafts  of 
the  Bait' J.  They  arc  found  in  the  Bodies  of 
thefe  Animals,  only  at  certain  Times  of  the  Year, 
for  in  June  and  July,  when  they  call  their  Shells, 
there  are  none  to  be  found  in  them,  but  a  new 
Stomach  being  formed  at  that  Time,  as  well  as 
a  new  Shell,  a  milky  Juice  foon  fills  the  Bogs, 
out  of  which  the  Stones  arc  formed.] 

44.  Of  the  Boutargo  and  Caviere. 

Pmet.  nOutargo,  or  Potargo,  is  the  Spawn  of 
i°  a  Fifh,  which  the  People  of  Provence 
call  the  Mullet,  very  frequent  in  the  Mediterra- 
nean. The  bell  is  that  which  comes  from  Tunis 
in  Barbary.  It  is  likewife  made  at  Martegue, 
eight  Leagues  from  Marfeilles.  The  reddeft  is 
rnoft  valued.  They  eat  it  on  Faft-Days  with  Oil 
Olive  and  Lemon. 

There  is  alfo  a  Stone  found  in  the  Head  of  tl  i» 
I- illi,  which  is  aperitive,  and  good  for  the  Stone, 
theDofe  is  from  half  a  Scruple  to  two  Scruples. 

The  Caviere,  or  Cavial,  which  we  have,  comes 
from  Italy,  is  made  in  feveral  Parts  of  the  Levant 
from  the  Spawn  of  a  Fifh,  which  fome  have  af- 
fured  me  was  the  Sturgeon,  which  I  (hall  not  affert 
to  be  fo,  not  knowing  it  pofitively.  I  Hall  only 
fay  this,  that  they  eat  a  great  deal  of  it  in  Italy, 
and  but  little  in  France,  it  not  being  fo  well  known, 
no  more  than  the  Boutargo,  efpecially  at  Paris. 

Mugil,  Cephalus,  or  the  Mullet, 
Lemery.  whereof  Boutargo  is  made,  is  a  Sea  and 
River  Filh,  which  has  a  great  Head, 
from  whence  it  is  called  Cephalus,  which  figni- 
fics  a  Head ;  the  Muzzle  is  thick  and  fhort,  the 
Body  oblong,  covered  with  Scales.  They  find  a 
Stone  in  its  Head,  which  is  called  Echinus,  or 
Sphtndilus,  becaufe  it  is  fet  with  Prickles.  This 
K3i  is  common  in  the  Mediterranean ;  it  fwims 
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Stone  found  in  the  Head  is  very  aperitive,  and 
proper  to  diflblve  the  Stone  in  the  Kidneys  and 
Bladder.  The  Dofe  is  from  half  a  Scruple  to  two 
Scruples.  The  Spawn  of  the  Filh  ferves  to  make 
Boutarg  of,  which  is  ufually  cat  on  Faft-Days. 

[The  Mullet,  the  Spawn  of  which  which  makes 
Boutargo,  is  the  Mugil.  Rati  Idb.  214.  Cephalus- 
Rond.  de  Pifc.  1.  260.  « 

Caviere  is  the  Spawn  of  the  Sturgeon,  Sturio  Aid. 
de  Pifc.  517.  Sturio  Jive  Silurus.  Salv.  de  Aq. 
1 1 3.  prepared  with  Salt,  Vinegar,  iic.  and  is 
properly  a  Food  than  a  Medicine.] 


45.  Of  the  Shark. 


Pomet. 


'"PHIS  Fifh  is  called  by  the  Spaniards 
*  Phyburon,  by  the  Dutch  Haye,  and 
by  the  French,  Requiem,  becaufe  it  devours  Men, 
and  fo  is  the  Occafion  that  Dirges  arc  fung  over 
them:  It  is  in  Shape  very  like  the  Sea-Dog,  or 
Htund-f/b  defcribed  before.  He  is  one  of  the 
rnoft  gluttonous  Animals  in  the  World  ;  nothing 
comes  amife  to  him  -,  tho'  it  be  a  Log  of  Wood 
he  will  fwallow  it,  provided  it  be  but  greafy,  for 
he  fwallows  without  chewing.  He  is  furious  and 
bold,  and  will  throw  himiclf  to  the  Shore,  and 
remain  almoft  on  the  dry  Land,  that  he  may  have 
the  Opportunity  of  catching  the  Pafl  cngcrs.  Some- 
times he  will  bite  at  the  very  Oars  with  his  fharp 
Teeth,  for  Rage  and  Madnefs  that  he  cannot  get 
at  the  Men  which  are  in  the  Boat.  There  is  found 
in  his  Head  two  or  three  Spoonfuls  of  Brain  that  is 
as  white  as  Snow,  which  being  dried,  reduced 
to  Powder,  and  taken  in  white  Wine,  is  excellent 
for  the  Gravel.  The  Reverend  Father  du  Ta  tre 
has  made  a  long  Difcourfe  of  this  Animal,  to  which 
the  Reader  may  have  Recourfe.  Some  have 
given  the  Name  of  liberon  to  this  Animal,  and 
others  that  of  the  Fifh  with  two  hundred  Teeth  ; 
and  he  is  fo  furious,  that  with  one  Bite  he  will 
fnap  oft'  the  Thigh  of  a  Man 

Beftdes  thefe  Animals,  and  Parts  of  them  where- 
of I  have  treated,  we  fell,  tho'  very  rarely,  the 
Bone  of  the  Shark's  Head,  as  alfo  thofe  of  the 
Crocodile,  Carp,  Perch,  &c.  with  the  Jaws  of 
the  Pike;  and,  in  France,  the  Druggifts  are  per- 
mitted to  fell  all  Sorts  of  Salt-Fifti,  either  Wfaole- 
fale  or  Retale. 

Car  char  ias,  Canis  Marinus ,  or  the  Sea-  Lemery. 
Dog,  is  an  American  Fifh,  that  grows  to  a 


with  an  extraordinary  Swiftnefs,  and  gives  fome  large  Size,  fo  as  to  be  two  Ton  Weight.    It  is  long 

Difturbancc  to  the  Fifhennen.    It  is  good  Meat,  and  thick,  covered  with  a  rough  Skin.  The  Head  is 

and  yields  Abundance  of  Oil  and  Phlegm,  with  very  great,  and  like  a  Dog's;  the  Mouth  long  and 

fome  little  volatile  and  fixed  Salt.    The  Ventricle  broad,  furnifhed  with  Abundance  of  triangular 

being  dried  and  reduced  to  Powder,  is  proper  to  Teeth,  that  are  hard  and  fharp.    The  Eyes  are 

flop  Vomiting,  and  ftxengthen  the  Stomach :  This  large  and  round,  the  Body  cartilaginous,  the  Tail 

about 
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about  a  Foot  and  a  half  long,  and  forked  ;  the 
Fins  are  great,  it  fwims  in  the  deep  Sea,  but  fome- 
timcs  enters  into  the  Mouths  of  the  Rivers  to 
purfue  its  Prey  ;  it  lives  on  FMh  and  Flcfh,  but  is 
very  eager  after  that  of  Man.  Johnjlon  relates, 
that  he  found  in  one  of  thefe  Sea-Degs  a  whole 
Man.  They  arc  of  fcveral  Sizes.  Their  Flcfh 
it  eat,  but  it  is  not  good.  The  Skin  is  of  great 
Ufc  to  fcveral  Artifls.  The  Head  contains  in 
U  two  or  three  Ounces  of  Brain,  that  is  very 
white.  The  Teeth  are  ufed  to  rub  Children's 
Gums  with,  to  make  their  Teeth  cut. 

[The  Shark  is  the  Qua  CarcUrias.  AU.  Dt 
Pifc.  383.  Ctmii  Car chart 1  feu  Lamia  Raii  Iclh. 
47.  Cunss  Arijhteli  five  Car  charts  fonf.  dt  Pifc. 
13.  The  petrified  Teeth  of  this  Fiih  arc  what 
arc  called  Glajfbpetra,  they  are  hung  by  the  good 
Women  about  Childrcns  Necks,  in  Imagination 
that  they  alBft  them  in  the  Time  of  cutting  their 
Teeth.  They  arc  alfo  faid  to  be  cordial,  alexi- 
pharmick,  and  fudorifick  taken  inwardly,  but  I 
believe  few  have  tried  them. J 

46.  Of  Pearl. 

Pemet.  rpHE  Pearls  are  little  round  Bodies, 
or  rough  and  roundifh,  that  are 
found  both  in  the  Faftern  and  Weftern  Seas. 
There  are  feveral  forts  of  them,  which  are  more 
or  lets  valued,  according  as  they  arc  large,  round, 
and  of  a  fine  W atcr,  and  according  the  Place 
from  whence  they  are  taken,  as  the  following  Ac- 
count from  Mr.  Tavernier,  who  in  his  Travels  has 
made  a  curious  Enquiry  after  them,  will  fhew. 
Thefe  Pearls  are  found,  fays  he,  both  in  the  Eaft 
and  Weftern  Oceans.  And  though  1  have  never 
been  in  America,  yet  as  well  for  the  Reader  's  Satif- 
faclion,  as  that  nothing  may  be  omitted,  I  fnall 
relate  all  the  I'arts  where  the  Pearl  Fifhings  are, 
beginning  with  thofe  of  the  Eaft.  Firft  of  all, 
there  is  Pearl  Fifhing  about  the  Ifle  of  Babren  in 
the  Gulph  of  Perfia.  This  belongs  to  the  King 
of  Perfia,  and  therein  is  a  good  Fortrefc  that  enter- 
tains a  Garrifon  of  three  Hundred  Men.  The 
Water  which  they  drink  in  this  Ifland,  and  that 
of  the  Coaft  of  Perfia,  is  like  fait  Water,  and  of 
an  ill  Tafte,  and  what  none  but  thofe  of  the 
Country  are  able  to  drink.  As  for  Strangers,  if 
they  will  have  frefh  Water,  they  muft  pay  for  it} 
being  only  to  be  had  a  League  or  two  off,  by  put- 
ting to  Sea  five  or  fix  Perfons  in  a  little  Vcflel,  and 
drawing  Water  with  a  Bottle  from  the  Bottom  of 
the  Sea,  where  for  about  two  or  three  Foot  at  tlve 
Bottom  of  the  Water  is  fweet,  and  pleafant  to 
drink.  When  they  that  dive  to  the  Bottom  of  the 
Sea  to  draw  up  this  Water  have  filled  the  Vcflel, 
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and  flopped  it  clofe,  they  give  a  Pull  to  a  (mall Cord, 
which  is  tied  to  one  of  thofe  in  the  Boat,  which 
is  the  Signal  to  his  Comrades  to  pull  him  up. 

During  tha  Time  that  the  Portugutft  were  pof- 
fefled  of  Ormus  and  Mafcatt,  every  Vcflel  that 
went  out  to  fifli,  was  obliged  to  take  from  them 
a  Paflport,  that  coft  fifteen  Abajfis,  and  they  kept 
always  fcveral  Brigantines  to  fink  fuch  as  refufed. 
But  fince  that  the  Arabs  have  retaken  Mafcate, 
and  that  the  Portuguefe  have  no  Forces  upon  the 
Gulph,  every  Man  that  fifties,  pays  only  to  the 
King  of  Ptrfta  five  Abaffts,  whether  he  has  Succef> 
in  his  Fifhcry,  or  catches  nothing  at  all.  The 
Merchant  a'fo  gives  fomc  final!  Matter  to  the 
King  out  of  every  thoufand  Oyfters. 

The  fecond  Hfhery  of  Pearls  is  oppofite  to 
Babren,  on  the  Coaft  of  Arabia  Fetlix,  near  the 
City  of  Cat  if  a,  which  belongs  to  a  Prince  of  die 
Arabs,  with  all  the  Country  thereabouts.  All  the 
Pearls  taken  in  thofe  Parts  arc  moftly  fold  in  the 
Indies ;  becaufe  the  Indians  are  not  10  difficult  to 
be  pleafed  as  we,  and  will  take  the  rough  as  well 
as  the  round.  They  likewifc  carry  fome  to 
Balfara.  Thofe  that  go  into  Perfia  and  Mufcevy 
are  fold  at  Bander-Congo,  two  Days  Journey  from 
Ormus.  In  all  the  Places  I  have  named,  and  other 
Places  of  A/ia,  they  admire  the  Pearl that  is  upon 
the  yellow  Water,  more  than  the  white,  becaufe 
they  fay  the  Pearl,  with  .that  Water,  retains  its 
Livclinefs,  and  will  not  fade  ,  but  that  the  white 
will  not  laft  above  thirty  Years  without  lofing  its 
lively  Colour;  and  not  only  the  Heat  of  the 
Country,  but  the  Sweat  of  the  Pcrfon  that  wears, 
them,  will  difcolour  them  with  an  ugly  yellow. 

Before  I  leave  the  Gulph  of  Ormus,  I  muft  beg. 
leave  to  give  an  Account  of  that  admirable  Pearl, 
which  the  Piincc  of  the  Arabs  had,  who  took. 
Mafcati  from  the  Portugufe,  who  took  then  the 
Name  of  Imtntcl,  Piince  of  Mafcate,  but  was 
called  before  that,  Aaph  Aen  AU,  Prince  of  Nor- 
ma*. It  is  no  other  than  a  petty  Province,  but 
the  beft  of  all  the  Arabia  Farlix.  There  grows 
every  thing  that  is  neceftary  for  human  Life,  but 
particularly  thefineft  Fruits,  and  efpecially  Grapes,, 
whereof  they  may  make  excellent  Wine.  This 
Prince  had  die  fineft  Pearl  that  was  in  the  World  •„ 
not  for  its  Size,  for  it  weighed  not  above  twelve 
Carats,  or  its  perfect  Roundnefe ;  but  becaufe  it 
was  fo  clear  and  tranfparent,  that  you  might  al- 
moft  fee  clearly  through  it.  As  the  Gulpb  over- 
againft  Ormus  was  not  above  twelve  Leagues  over 
from  the  Happy  Arabia  to  the  Coaft  of  Perfia,  and 
the  Arabs  were  at  Peace  with  the  Perfians,  the 
Prince  of  Mafcate  came  to  pay  a  Vifit  to  the  Kan 
of  Ormus,  who  treated  him  very  magnificently,  and 
invited  to  his  Entertainment,  the  Engtijb  and 
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Dutch,  and  feveral  other  Europeans,  of  winch 
Number  I  was  one.  When  Dinner  was  over,  the 
Prince  took  this  Pearl  from  a  little  Purfe  that  hung 
about  his  Neck,  and  fhewed  it  to  the  Kan  and  idl 
the  Company.  The  Kan  would  have  bought  it, 
for  a  Prefent  to  the  King  of  Per/to,  and  offered 
him  to  two  Thoufand  Tomens,  but  it  would  not 
do.  Since  that,  I  puffed  the  Sea  with  a  Bunion 
Merchant,  which  the  Great  Aftgul  hud  fent  to 
that  Prince  to  offer  him  Forty  Thuufand  Crowns 
for  that  Pearl,  which  he  would  not  take.  XI US 
Story  lets  us  fee  as  to  wlut  relates  to  Jewels ;  thole 
which  arc  fine  are  not  always  brought  into  Eu- 
rope, but  rather  carried  out  of  Europe  in  Afia  ;  be- 
caufe  in  all  thofe  Parts,  they  fet  a  great  Price 
upon  precious  Stones  and  Pearls  that  are  of  an  ex- 
traordinary Beauty,  except  in  China  and  Jap.m, 
where  they  do  not  mind  them  at  all. 

The  next  Place,  in  the  Eaftern  Parts  where 
there  is  a  Fifncry  of  Pearls,  is  in  the  Sea  that 
beats  upon  a  large  Town,  called  Manor,  in  the 
Ifle  of  Ceylon.  Thcfe  arc  the  fined  for  their 
Water,  and  their  Roundncfs,  of  all  the  other 
Filhcries,  but  there  arc  rarely  any  found  that  ex- 
ceed three  or  four  Carats  Weight.  There  are, 
moreover,  upon  the  Coaft  of  Japan,  Pearls  of  a 
very  fine  Water,  and  very  large,  but  uneven  or 
rough  j  but  they  never  fifh  for  them,  becaufe,  as 
I  have  been  faying,  the  Japoneze  do  not  value 
Jewels.  Although  the  Pearls  which  are  found  at 
Bahnn  and  Catifa  are  a  little  upon  the  yellow, 
they  will  yield  as  good  a  Price  as  thofe  of  Manor, 
as  I  have  obferved ;  and  throughout  all  the  Faff, 
they  allow  they  arc  then  come  to  their  full  Ma- 
turity, and  will  never  change  Colour. 

I  come  now  to  the  Weftern  Fifherics,  which 
are  all  in  the  great  Gulph  of  Mexico,  along  the 
Coaft  of  New  Spain,  and  they  arc  five  in  Num- 
ber, lying  in  Order,  from  the  Eaft  to  the  Weft, 
as  follows.  The  firft  is  along  the  Ifle  of  Culxi, 
which  is  not  above  three  Leagues  about,  ami  five, 
or  thereabouts,  diftant  from  the  Terra  firma.  It 
is  in  fix  Degrees  and  a  half  of  Noithern  Latitude, 
Mid  one  Hundred  and  fixty  Leagues  from  St.  Do- 
mingo, in  the  Ifle  called  Hijpaiuoh.  This  is  a 
very  barren  Soil,  and  wants  every  Thing,  cfpecial'y 
Water,  which  die  Inhabitants  are  obliged  to  fetch 
from  the  Terra  fir  ma.  This  Ifland  is  famous  in 
the  IVtJl-Indies,  becaufe  it  is  the  Place  where  there 
is  the  greateft  Filhery  of  Pearls,  though  the 
largcft  of  them,  exceed  not  five  G»rats  Weight. 

The  fecond  Filhery  is  in  the  Ifle  of  Margarit, 
that  is  to  fay,  the  Ifle  of  Pearls,  a  League  from 
Cuba,  which  it  very  far  furpuffes  in  Bigncfs.  It 
produces  every  Thing  neceffary  for  Life,  only 
that  it  wants  Water  as  well  as  Cuba,  and  they 
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are  forced  to  bring  it  from  the  River  Cumana, 
near  New  Cadiz.  The  Fifhery  docs  not  yield  the 
moll  Plenty  of  all  the  Five  that  are  in  America, 
but  is  eftccmcd  the  Chief,  becaufe  the  Pearls 
which  are  found  here  excel  the  other  in  Goodnefs, 
as  well  for  their  Water  as  their  Bignefs.  One  of 
thefe  laft,  which  I  have  had  in  my  Pofleflion/bc/- 
ing  fhaped  like  a  Pear,  and  of  a  fine  Water, 
weighed  fifty  five  Carats,  and  I  fold  it  to  Cka  Efl 
Kan,  Uncle  to  the  Great  Afrgul.  Several  Perfons 
are  turpi  i/.cJ,  and  wonder  whv  wc  fhould  carry 
Pearls  out  of  Europe  into  the  £ a •/}- Indies,  where 
they  have  fo  many  :  But  they  fhould  take  Notice 
that  in  their  Fifherics  of  trie  Faff,  they  do  not 
meet  with  fuch  large  ones  as  in  the  Weft ;  adding 
to  this,  that  all  the  Kings  and  great  Lords  of  Ajia, 
will  give  a  greater  Price  than  thofe  in  Europe,  not 
only  for  Pearls,  but  all  forts  of  Jewels,  that  have 
any  Thing  excellent  in  them,  except  Diamonds. 

The  third  Filhery  is  at  Comogota,  pretty  near 
the  Terra  Jirma.  The  fourth  is  at  R'n  de  la 
Hacha,  along  the  fume  Coaft.  The  fifth  and  laft 
is  at  St.  Martha's,  about  fixty  Leagues  from  Rii 
de  la  Hacha.  All  thefc  three  Filhcries  produce 
pretty  large  Pearl,  but  for  the  moft  Part  they  arc 
ill  fhaped,  or  irregular,  and  of  a  black  or  leaden 
Water.  As  for  the  Scotch  Pearl,  and  thofe  found 
in  one  of  the  Rivers  of  Bavaria,  though  there 
have  been  Necklaces  of  them  valued  at  a  Thou- 
fand Crowns  and  upwards,  yet  they  are  not  to  be 
equalized  with  the  oriental  or  occidental  Pearl. 
Of  later  Years  there  has  been  a  Fifhery  difcovcrcd 
in  a  certain  Part  of  the  Coaft  of  Japan,  and  I 
have  feen  fomc  of  the  Pearl  which  the  Dutcbhavc 
brought  from  thence,  that  have  been  of  a  fine 
Water,  and  large,  but  irregular. 

Before  I  finifh  this  Chapter,  I  will  give  vou  a 
Remark  worth  Confideration,  in  Relation  to  Pearls, 
and  the  Difference  of  their  Waters  ;  fomc  being 
very  white,  fomc  inclining  to  yellow,  and  others 
upon  the  black,  which  arc,  as  it  were,  of  a  leaden 
Colour.  As  to  thefe  laft,  they  arc  met  with  no 
where  but  in  Ameiiea,  and  their  Colour  comes 
from  the  Nature  of  the  Soil,  which  is  fuller  of  Mud 
than  that  of  the  Eaftern  Parts.  In  the  Return  of 
the  Cargo  which  the  Sieur  du  Jardin,  the  famous 
Jeweller,  had  in  the  Spani/b  Galleons,  there  were 
fix  Pearls,  perfectly  round,  but  as  black  as  Jet,  and 
which,  one  with  another,  weighed  twelve  Carats 
each.  He  gave  me  thefe,  among  other  Things, 
to  carry  to  the  Eajf-Indies,  and  fee  if  I  could  dif- 
pofc  of  them ;  but  I  brought  them  back  again, 
and  could  meet  with  no  Body  that  would  look 
upon  them.  As  to  the  Pearls  which  are  inclined 
to  yellow,  that  comes  from  hence',  that  the  Fifher- 
men  felling  the  Oyftcrs  in  Heaps,  and  the  Mer- 
chant 
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chant  flaying  fometimes  fourteen  or  fifteen  Days 
before  they  open,  to  take  out  the  Pearl ;  fomc  of 
thefe  Oyfters,  during  this  Time,  lofe  their  Li- 
quor, which  waftcs  and  ftinks,  and  the  Pearl  be- 
comes yellow  from  the  Infection;  which  is  fo 
true,  that  in  all  the  Oyfters  that  keep  their  Li- 
quor, or  Water  in  them,  the  Pearls  are  always 
white  y  but  they  wait  ti!l  the  Oyfters  open  of 
themfclvcs  j  becaufc  if  they  fhould  open  tlvem  by 
Force,  as  we  do  ours  here,  they  would  endanger 
the  damaging  and  fplitting  the  Pearl.  The  Oyfters 
of  the  S Heights  of  Afanar*  open  naturally  five  or 
fix  Days  fooner  than  tliofc  of  the  Gulph  of  Per/to* 
becaufc  the  Heat  is  much  greater  there,  which  is 
in  the  tenth  Degree  of  Northern  Latitude,  than 
in  the  Iflc  of  Hahren,  which  is  in  the  twenty- 
feventh  *,  and  therefore  among  the  Pearls  that  come 
from  Manarv  tin  u  are  but  few  yellow  ones.  In 
fhort,  the  People  of  all  the  Eaftern  Countries 
arc  much  of  our  Minds,  in  relation  to  White- 
nefsj  for  I  have  always  made  it  my  Obfcrva- 
tion,  that  tlicy  love  die  whiteft  Pearly  the  whiteft 
Diamonds,  the  whiteft  Bread,  and  the  faircft  Wo- 
men. 

MargeriteCy  Unicneiy  vel  PerUy  Pearhy 
Lemery.  arc  little  Stones  almoft  round,  oval,  or 
(haped  like  Pears, compact,  hard,  fmooth, 
white,  fhining,  and  of  different  Sizes,  which  arc 
formed  in  certain  Oyfters,  whofe  Shells  are  of 
different  Bigncfs:  But  there  fome  of  them  met 
with  that  arc  three  or  four  Times  as  big  as  the 
Rouen  Oyfters.  They  fifh  for  thefe  Pearl  Oyfters 
in  the  Eaftern  and  Wcftcrn  Ocean,  as  you  may 
fee  at  Length  in  Mr.  Tavtrniers  Travels.  The 
Anticnts  called  thefe  Pearls  UniontSy  becaufc  they 
believed  there  never  was  but  one  in  an  Oyftcr ; 
but  they  were  deceived,  for  we  fometimes  find 
feven  in  a  Shell.  They  are  bred  from  a  vifcous, 
or  faline,  glutinous  Humour,  that  is  condenfed  and 
petrified  in  fcvcral  Parts  of  the  Fifh.  Inftead  of  a 
.particular  Part  being  affign'd  for  the  Generation 
of  Pearly  they  breed  indifferently  in  all  the  Parts 
.of  the  Oyftcr,  but  are  moft  commonly  found  in 
the  largeft  and  beft  fhaped  Oyfters  rather  than  in 
others ;  thefe  -Oyfters  are  as  good  to  eat  as  the 
common  Sort.  Sometimes  we  meet  with  Pearl 
•in  Mufcles,  and  other  Shell  Fifh,  as  well  as  in 
•Oyfters.  All  Pearl  is  efteemed  cordial,  proper 
againft  Infection,  to  recruit  and  reflorc  loft  Spirits ; 
shut  their  chief  Virtue  is  to  deftroy  Acids,  as  other 
Alcalies  do,  and  likewife  to  correct  the  Acrimony 
of  the  Stomach.  Pearl  is  likewife  good  againft  a 
canine  Appetite,  a  Flux  of  the  Belly,  the  Hemor- 
rhage, &c.  The  Dole  from  fix  or  ten  Grains  to 
a  Drachm. 
Vot.  II. 
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47.  The  Manner  of  the  Pearl  breeding  in 
the  Oyftcr. 

I  Know,  that  on  the  Authority  of  fc-  Pomei% 
X  vcral  antient  Authors,  that  were  not 
well' informed  in  the  Nature  of  Tilings,  it  is  com- 
monly believed  that  Pearl  is  bred  fiom  the  Dew 
of  Heaven,  and  that  there  is  never  above  one  in  a 
Shell  j  but  Experience  has  let  us  fee  the  contra- 
ry: For  as  to  the'  firft,  the  Oyfter  never  ftir> 
from  the  Bottom  of  the  Sea,  where  the  Dew  can 
never  come ;  and  as  to  the  other,  it  is  certain  that 
there  arc  found  from  fix  to  feven  Pearls  in  a  fingle 
Oyfter  ;  for  I  have  one  in  my  Hands,  where  there 
are  ten  Pearhy  that  were  in  the  Courfe  of  Forma- 
tion. It  is  true,  they  are  not  all  of  the  fame  Size, 
for  they  breed  in  the  Oyfter  juft  as  Eggs  in  the 
Belly  of  the  Hen ;  for  as  the  largeft  Egg  advances 
firft  to  be  excluded,  the  leaft  ftay  behind,  till  they 
have  acquired  their  Bigncfs ;  fo  the  largeft  Pearl 
advances  firft,  and  the  other  lefs,  not  having  at- 
tained to  their  Perfection,  remain  under  the  Oyfter 
at  the  Bottom,  till  they  arc  grown  to  the  Size  that 
Nature  has  appointed  for  them ;  but  we  cannot  fay 
there  is  a  Pearl  in  every  Oyfter,  for  there  arc 
fcvcral  opened  in  which  there  are  none  at  all. 

The  Pcad-Fifhing  in  the  Eaft- Indus  is  twice 
a  Year }  the  firft  is  in  March  and  April*  and 
the  fecond  in  Augujl  and  September ;  and  the 
Sale  of  them  is  from  June  to  November.  The 
PcopU  arc  fo  poor,  and  live  fo  mherably  along  the 
Coaft  on  the  Perfian  Gulpby  that  they  muft  ftarvc 
but  for  this  Fifhery,  for  they  have  neither  Bread 
nor  Rice,  and  eat  nothing  but  Dates  and  Salt- 
Fifh ;  and  they  muft  go  twenty  Leagues  in  the 
Country  before  tbey  can  meet  with  a  Plant.  The 
more  Rain  there  falls  in  a  Year,  the  better  die 
Pcarl-Fifhing  is.  Many  have  imagined,  that  the 
deeper  in  Water  the  Oyfter  is  found,  the  Pearl 
therein  is  the  whiter,  bocaufe  the  Water  is  not  fo 
hot,  and  the  Sun  finds  greater  Rcfiftance  to  get  to 
the  Bottom  ;  but  that  is  only  a  groundless  Fancy. 
They  filh  from  four  to  twelve  Fathom  deep  ;  and 
this  Fifhery  is  upon  die  Banks,  where  there  are 
fometimes  Two  hundred  Barks,  or  little  Veflcls, 
at  a  Time,  in  moft  of  which  there  is  not  above 
one  Diver,  or  two  at  moft. 

Thefe  Boats  go  oft*  every  Day  from  the  Coaft; 
before  the  Sun  rifes,  with  a  Land-Breeze,  which 
Jafts  till  ten  a  Clock  in  the  Morning,  and  in  the 
Afternoon  they  return  with  the  Sea-Breeze,  that  0 
conftantly,  about  eleven  or  twelve  at  Noon,  fuc- 
cctds  the  other.  The  Banks  upon  which  they 
fifh,  arc  five  or  fix  Leagues  out  at  Sea,  and  when 
thev  come  there,  they  fifh  thus  for  the  Oyfters : 
L  They 
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They  tie  a  Cord  under  the  Arms  of  thofe  that 
dive,  of  which  thofc  that  remain  in  the  Boat  take 
hold  of  the  End.  They  tie  to  the  great  Toe  a 
Stone  of  eighteen  or  twenty  Pounds,  of  which 
thofe  that  are  in  the  Boat  take  hold  alfo  by  a 
•  Cord.  They  have  befides  a  Net  made  like  a 
Sack,  whofe  Mouth  is  made  round  like  a  Circle, 
that  it  may  keep  open,  and  this  Net  is  tied  like  the 
reft.  Then  the  Diver  goes  down  into  the  Sea, 
and  as  foon  as  he  is  at  die  Bottom,  where  he  is 
quickly  by  the  Weight  of  the  Stone,  he  nimbly 
unties  the  Stone,  which  tliofe  in  the  Boat  draw 
up  again.  As  long  as  the  Diver  can  hold  his 
Breath,  he  put  the  Oyftcrs  into  the  Net,  and 
when  he  finds  he  can  hold  no  longer,  pulls  the 
Cord  that  is  tied  under  his  Ann;.,  which  is  the 
Signal  that  he  would  come  up,  and  thofe  that  arc 
in  the  Boat  draw  him  up  as  quick  as  poffiblc. 
Thofe  at  Manor  are  more  expert  at  fifhing,  and 
flay  longer  in  the  Water  than  the  Fifhermcn  of 
Bahrtn  and  Catifa,  for  they  put  nothing  in  their 


cially  the  Scotch  or  Bruffels  Pearl,  being  nothing 
but  an  artificial  or  counterfeit  Sort.  The  Ufe  of 
Pearl  is  to  put  in  Potions,  or  other  Cordial  Com- 
pofitions.  The  Ladies  of  Quality  ufe  the  fine 
ground  Powder  of  it,  to  give  a  Luftre  and  Beauty 
to  the  Face.  They  make  of  it  likewife,  with 
Acids,  tiff,  a  Magiftery  and  Salt,  to  which  they 
attribute  large  Virtues ;  befides  other  imaginary 
Preparations  ;  as  the  Arcanum  of  Pearl,  the 
Flowers,  Spirits,  E (Fences,  Tinctures,  and  the 
like,  to  pick  Fools  Pockets ;  but  the  beft  and  only 
ufeful  Preparation  of  it,  is  the  Powder  well  levi- 
gated. 

[Pearls  arc  a  morbid  Excrefcence  from  the 
Shells  they  are  found  in,  of  a  ftony  Subftance, 
and  confifting  of  fcvcral  Strata,  like  the  Bezoar 
and  other  Animal  Stones,  and  have  no  other  Vir- 
tues however  extolled  than  thofe  of  the  Shell  they 
are  bred  in. 

The  Scotch  Pearls  are  found  in  the  common 
Oyfter,  and  arc  often  as  big  as  a  fmall  Pea,  and 


Nofcs  or  Ears  to  keep  out  the  Water,  as  they  do  fometimes,  though  fcldom,  larger, 
in  the  Gulph  of  Perfia.  The  oriental  and  occidental  Pearls,  of  which 

After  they  have  drawn  up  the  Diver  into  the  the  former  are  mod  eftecmcd,  and  of  thofe, 

Boat,  they  take  about  half  a  Quarter  of  an  Hour's  cfpccially  thofc  of  Ormus,  are  found  in  the  Concha 

Time  to  empty  the  Net  of  the  Oyfters.    In  the  AJargaritifera  flerifque   Berleris   antiquis  Indis 


mean  while  the  Diver  recovers  his  Breath,  and 
then  returns  to  the  Bottom  of  the  Sea,  as  before ; 
which  he  docs  fcvcral  Times  for  ten  or  twelve 
Hours  together,  and  then  returns  to  Land.  To 
conclude  this  Difcourfc  of  Pearl,  we  ought  to  ob- 
ferve,  that  throughout  Europe  they  fell  by  the  Ca- 
rat, which  is  four  Grains,  as  well  as  that  of  the 
Diamond  Weight ;  but  in  Afa  they  ufe  fcvcral 
Weights.  In  Perfia  they  weigh  Pearls  by  the  Abas, 
and  an  Abas  is  an  Eighth  lefs  than  our  Carat,  In 
the  Indies,  cfpccially  in  the  Great  Moguls  Coun- 
tries, and  in  the  Kingdoms  of  Golconda  and  Vifa- 
pcur,  they  weigh  by  the  Ratis,  and  that  is  alio  an 
Eighth  lefs  than  the  Carat. 

Gca  was  formerly  the  Place  where  the  great 
Trade  of  Ajla  lay  for  Diamonds,  Rubies,  Sapphirs, 
Topazes,  and  other  precious  Stones.  All  the 
Miners  and  Merchants  came  here  to  fell  whatever 
was  fine  from  the  Mines,  (sfc.  Here  alfo  was  the 
great  Commerce  of  Pearls  from  all  Parts  of  Afa, 
us  alfo  of  thofe  from  America.  As  for  Ajriia, 
this  Sort  of  Traffick  is  unknown  to  them,  becaufe 
the  Women  there  arc  contented  with  Pieces  of 
Chryflalj  cr  fome  Grains  of  falfe  Coral,  Glafs 
Beads,  or  yellow  Amber,  to  make  Necklaces  and 
Bracelets  of  As  to  the  Pearl  we  ufually  fell, 
Called  Se.d  Pear!,  which  is  for  medicinal  Uf.  s,  be- 
ing proper  to  reduce  into  Powder  by  tl>e  Mortar 
or  Mu  ler,  it  ought  to  be  white,  clear,  tranfparent, 
and  true  Oriental,  rcjc<£ttng  all  other  Kindt,  efpe- 


dicla.  l.ijl.  Hijl.  and  in  Oyftcrs  and  Mufcles,  of 
many  Kinds.] 


4S.  Of  Mother  of  Pearl. 


Piatt. 


\\T  E  bring  to  Paris  great  grcyifh  Shells 
V  V  that  are  rough  and  uneven  on  the 
Outfide,  and  of  a  white,  inclining  a  little  to  be 
grcenifh  within,  which  they  call,  though  impro- 
perly, by  the  Name  of  Mother  of  Pearl;  not 
becaufe  the  Pearl  is  bred  in  them,  as  a  great  many 
People  believe,  but  becaufe  they  arc  on  the  Infide 
of  the  Colour  and  Water  of  oriental  Pearl,  as  they 
arc  alfo  without,  when  they  are  prepared  with 
Aqua  Fortis.  Thefe  Shells  fcrvc  for  fevcral  Sorts 
of  fine  Works  :  And  as  tlrcy  ;s,re  alkaline  and  ap- 
proach to  the  Virtues  of  Pearl,  a  great  many  People 
prefcrve  and  grind  them  into  Powder,  after  which 
they  form  them  into  Troches,  and  fell  tliem  lor 
prepared  Pearl. 

The  Mattr  Perlarum  or  Nacre  de 
Perles,  in  Englijh,  Mother  of  Pearl,  is  a  Lew  fry. 
kind  of  Oyfter,  of  which  there  are  fe- 
vcral Sorts  that  arc  within  of  the  Colour  and 
Beauty  of  the  oriental  Pearl.  I  have  prefcrved 
by  me  one  of  thefe  Shells  that  weighs  feventeen 
Ounces,  and  is  as  broad  as  both  my  Hands.  Chufe 
the  whitcil,  and  of  the  beft  Luftre.  They  nuke 
of  thefe  Shells  SnufT- Boxes,  and  a  great  many 
other  tuic  poliftied  Works,  that  arc  neat,  lmooth, 

and 
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and  very  agreeable  to  the  Eye.  And  likcwife 
grind  it  to  Powder  on  a  Porphyry,  and  it  is  ufed 
by  the  Women  amongft  their  Pomatums,  for  a 
Facut  to  beautify  the  Face. 

[The  Mother  of  Pearl  is  the  Concha  Margari- 
tifera,  Mont.  Ex.  6.  Belltn.  Aq.  202.  Concha  Mater 
*  V^ionum,  Rond.  Aq.  2.  33.  Concha  Mater  Uniortum. 
dicla,  five  Margaritifera,  Bsnan.  93.  If.  n.  f.  It 
is  one  of  the  many  Shells  in  which  Pearli  are 
found.  It  is  a1?  good  an  Alkali  as  the  reft  of  the 
fame  Gafs,  and  though  not  often  prefcribed,  is 
very  often  ufed,  being  generally  a  Succcdancum 
tor  the  true  Pearl.'] 

49.  Of  l be  Shell  of  the  Sea  Snail,  called 
Concha  Venerea. 

Pomet.  VI7  HAT  we  call  the  Porcelain,  or  Sea 
™  "  Snail  Shell,  and  the  Latins,  Concha 
Venerea,  is  the  little  white  Shell  that  is  brought 
from  fcveral  Parts  of  the  Eafl  and  IVeft-  Indies, 
hung  in  Strings  in  the  Nature  of  Beads,  and 
brought  to  us  in  Bunches ;  fo  that  in  a  Parcel 
where  there  are  fevcral  of  thefc  Bunches,  there  arc 
more  than  a  Thoufand  of  thefc  little  Shells.  The 
Siamois,  Arovargues,  and  the  People  of  Sew  Spain, 
ufc  thefc  little  Shells  as  we  do  Money  here.  They 
arc  ufed  in  Powder  with  us  a*  Pearl ;  chufc  the  lcaft 
and  the  whitcft.  There  are  fcveral  Sorts  of  them 
defcribed  by  fohnjlon,  but  we  have  only  given  the 
Figure  of  one,  which  is  the  Kind  kept  by  the 
Druggifts.  It  was  once  an  Opinion,  that  the  fine 
China  Ware  was  made  of  thefe  Shells,  tfc.  but  it 
is  now  known  to  be  made  of  an  Earth  j  though 
the  Manner  of  Painting  it,  and  other  Particulars, 
are  yet  a  Secret. 

Concha  Venerea,  Porcelaine,  or  Puce- 
Lemery.  lage,  is  a  little  Sea  Snail  Shell,  fomething 
larger  than  a  Pine  Kernel,  longifh, 
white,  and  fmooth,  which  is  brought  us  from  the 
Indies,  ftrung  fevcral  together  like  Beads.  They 
fcrvc  the  Natives  there  for  Money.  They  make 
a  better  white  than  Pearl,  and  arc  ufed  in  Paint 
for  the  Face.  Bcfides  which,  they  arc  alcalinc, 
and  a  good  Swectner  of  the  Blood,  but  arc  not 
much  ufed  in  Phyfick. 

[The  Porcelaine,  or  Money  Shell,  is  the  Cwcha 
Venerea,  Conchula  Cytberiaca,  Alont.  Exot.  6. 
Venerea  in  Mart  Sicuh  et  Tarentino  frequent,  ubi 
vulgo  vacatur  Porcellctta.  Bcnun.  145.  n.  25 J.  It  is 
an  Alkali,  like  the  reft  of  the  Tcftaccous  Kind, 
but  never  ufed  in  Medicine.] 

50.  Of  (be  DcntalLum,  or  DogTooth-fhell. 

Pomet.  H  E  true  Dog  Tooth-fiel!,  or  Denta- 

A  Hum,  not  Dantalis,  as  it  is  com- 
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monly  called,  is  a  kind  of  Pipe  of  about  three 
Indies  long,  thick  at  one  End,  and  fmall  at  the 
other,  made  like  a  Dog's  Tooth,  of  a  grccnifh 
fbining  White,  adorned  with  ftraight  lines  that 
go  from  one  End  to  the  other.  It  is  hollow,  and 
light,  of  the  Size  of  a  Quill  at  the  thick  End,  and> 
(mailer  by  Degrees,  to  the  other  End. 

This  true  Toith-Jhell  is  i'o  rare,  that  it  wr.s  never 
rightly  defcribed  by  any  one  ;  and  if  it  were  not 
that  Mr.  Tleurttefirt  has  given  mc  one,  the  Figure 
of  which  is  engraved  in  Plate  86,  I  fhould  have 
been  obliged  to  pafs  it  over  in  filcnce,  and  fa)', 
with  Schroder  and  others,  that  it  was  that  finall 
hollow  Pipe  of  fevcral  Colours,  which  is  very 
commonly  found  on  the  Sea  Side,  and  fold  in  the 
Shops  for  the  true  Dentaiiuin,  and  which  the  Apo- 
thecaries improperly  ufe  as  fuch  in  fevcral  Galenical 
Compofitions.  Several  likcwife  ufc  a  Bone  from 
die  Head  of  a  Sea  Fifh  for  the  true  Ttoth-fhell. 
As  to  the  Virtues  of  this,  it  is  an  Alcali,  to  be 
ufed  as  other  tcftaceous  Powders. 

[The  leotb-flHll  is  the  Dentalium,  Mont.  Exit. 
6.  Dentale  lavum,  album,  altera  extremitate  ru- 
fefcens,  Lift.  Hijl.  C:tsch.  4.  Seel.  II.  n.  2.  Tn- 


bulus  Dentalis  larjis,  Lang.  Meth.  Teft. 


y 


It  is 


found  in  the  Britijh  Seas,  and  is  of  an  oblong, 
flender,  cylindrical  Shape,  fomething  crooked,  and 
open  at  both  Ends.  It  has  been  made  an  In- 
gredient in  many  Compofitions,  but  is  very  little 
ufed  at  prcfent.  j 

51.  Of  the  AntalhlRI,  erEntaglia. 

'"p II E  true  Antalium  is  as  little  knowTj    Pomet  % 

as  the  former,  fince  the  Apotheca- 
ries conftantly,  for  the  true  Antalium,  ufc  a  hollow 
Pipe,  of  different  Colours  and  Sizes,  not  exceed- 
ing, however,  that  of  a  large  Quill.  Thefc  Pipes 
arc  found  at  the  Bottom  of  the  Sea,  and  upon 
Rocks,  fomctimcs  feparate,  and  fometimes  fevc- 
ral of  them  together ;  they  fcrvc  for  fcveral  little 
Sea- Worms  to  creep  into.  And  fcveral  Authors, 
cfpccially  Rendelet,  ;an  eminent Phyfician  of  Mont- 
pelier,  calls  thtfe  Pipes,  Tubili  Alarini.  I  fhall 
not  flop  hereto  relate  the  long  Difcourfe  of  Re- 
ran in  his  Book,  but  affirm,  according  to  Mr. 
Teumcfort,  who  is  a  Man  of  die  grcatcft  Perfpi- 
cuity,  as  well  in  Plants  as  Shells,  that  Europe  has 
bred  thefe  many  Years,  that  the  true  Antalium  is 
another  fort  of  Pipe,  which  grows  likewifc  at  the 
Bottom  of  the  Sea.  This  Pipe  is  about  an  Inch 
and  a  half  long,  and  the  Bigntfs  of  a  large  Quill 
at  the  thick  End,  and  that  of  a  little  Quill  at  the' 
other.  It  is  hollow  and  thick  at  one  End,  and 
flender  at  the  other.  As  to  the  Colour  it  is  always 
h  2  white, 
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white,  but  differently  fo,  being  found  of  a  greenifh  others  that  have  been  of  a  Rofe-Colour,  and  feve- 
white,  and  a  more  unpolifhed  white,  &c.  As  to  rsd  other  Varieties.  Thofe  alfo  which  BelUnius 
the  Choice  of  thefc  two  Pipes,  there  is  no  other  defcribes  refcmblc  the  Figure  of  thofe  of  Rmdele- 
than  to  take  die  true ;  for  die  Virtue  of  the  Anta-  tius,  but  he  has  not  mentioned  their  Colour.  He  (ays 
Hum  is  nothing  different  from  that  of  the  Dent  a  Hum,  they  are  called  Bigomtt,  or  Bigorneau,  in  Bretagne, 
they  being  both  Alcalies  and  Driers.  and  Virlis  at  Paris.   Befidcs  the  Nerita  fomc  Apo- 

[The  Entaglia  is  the  Entallium,  Char  It.  Ex.  6  3.  thecaries  ufe,  inftead  of  the  Umbilicus  Marin?  s,  w 
Tutulus  dtntalis Jlratus,  Lang.  Aleth.  7c//.  Tubulin  a  fmnll  Plant,  whofe  Leaves  are  round  and  thick, 
ant  Sipbuncu'us  morn.  Bonan,  91.  It  is  like  the  which  the  Anticnts  called  Cttyledm,  or  Umbilicus 
Tooth-fljell,  but  longer  and  thicker,  of  a  grccnifh  Veneris,  Navelwort,  becaufe  the  Leaves  pretty 
Colour,  and  ftriatcd.  It  is  brought  to  us  from  much  refemble  the  Shape  of  the  Navel.  This 
tlic  Ea/l- Indies,  and  pohefles  the  V  irtues  of  the  Plant  is  pretty  Icarcc  at  Paris,  but  very  common 
former,  and  other  tefheeous  Subftance*,  but  is  very  in  Languidoc.  But  the  Thing  which  ought  to  ufed 
little  ufcd.J  where  Umbilicus  Marinus  is  ordered  is  the  Oper- 

culum of  the  Sliell-fifh  before  mentioned. 
52.  Of  the  Umbilicus  MarinUS.  [The  Umbilicus  Marinus  is  the  Operculum  of  the 

Cochlea trichifermis,Jlriata,rugofa,papillefn.  Lang. 
Pmit.    XTI7H AT  the  Latins  calls  Umbilicus   Mtth.  Tcjl.  51 .  Cochlaa  calata,  Aldr.  Dt  Exang. 

**    Marinus,  L  c.  Sea-Navel,  is  the  Cochlea  calata,  Antommajlice di£la,Bonan.\x\. 

Covering  of  a  Sea  Snail,  that  is  very  common  in   ft  is  common  in  the  Mediterranean.   It  has  the 
the  Mediterranean,  which  Rendelet  calls  Cochlea   Virtues  of  the  other  Teftacea,  and  has  been  ufed 
calata.    This  Lid  is  tied  to  one  End  of  the  Fifh,    to  be  hung  about  Childrens  Necks,  and  as  aPrefcr- 
and  when  it  retires  into  its  Shell  it  draws  after  it   vativc  agalnft  the  Cholick.] 
the  Lkl  or  Covering,  which  fhuts  the  Mouth  of 

the  Shell  fo  exactly,  that  the  Sea-Water  cannot  53.  Of  Sweet-Hoof 

enter.  Rendelet  informs  us,  with  good  Reafon,  that 

the  true  Umbilicus  Marinus  is  a  Shell  very  different  'T*  H  E  Unguis  Odoratus,  or  Sweet-  Huf,  Pi  met. 
from  this  Covering,  which  he  defcribes  in  the  38th  is  likewife  the  Lid  or  Cover  of  a  ccr- 
and  39th  Chapters  of  the  fame  Book;  butCuftom  tain  Shcll-fifh  called  Conchylium;  this  is  of  dif- 
has  decided  this  Controvcrfy  in  Favour  of  his  Co-  fercnt  Sizes ;  but  for  its  Shape  it  refcmbles  the 
vering,  which  mult  be  ufed  when  the  Umbilicus  Claws  of  fome  Animals.  It  is  thin,  of  a  brown 
Marinus  is  prefcribed :  It  is  of  different  Sizes.  Colour,  eafy  to  burn,  and  of  an  unpleafant  Smell, 
That  which  is  moft  frequently  feen  is  not  much  like  that  of  Horn,  which  is  quite  contrary  to  its 
broader  than  a  Farthing,  and  of  about  the  Thick-  Name  ;  and  I  cannot  underftand  what  Reafon 
■nefe  of  a  Crown-Piece.  It  has  its  Denomination  the  Antients  could  have  to  call  it  Unguis  Odoratui, 
from  the  Similitude  it  bears  to  that  Part,  of  which  as  well  becaufe  it  has  no  Refemblance  to  Hoofs,  if 
it  bears  the  Name.  It  is  flat  on  one  Side  and  it  has  any  to  the  Claws  or  Talons  of  any  Animal, 
convex  on  the  other,  and  of  different  Colours,  the  as  becaufe  the  Scent  is  fo  far  from  being  agreeable, 
flat  Side  being  fomctimcs  whitifh,  but  commonly  that  it  is  very  (linking.  Diofcerides  calls  this  Co- 
©f  a  mottled  brown,  and  the  convex  Side,  white  vering  Unguis,  five  Onyx :  This  Covering,  (ays  he, 
with  a  Mixture  of  ycllowifli  or  reddifh.  Some  is  like  to  that  of  the  Purple-fifh.  That  which  is 
inftead  of  this,  tlx)'  it  is  not  very  fcarce,  ufe  the  found  in  the  Lakes  of  the  Eaft-lndies,  amongft 
Shell  of  a  Sea-Snail  called  Nerita,  of  which  Mr.  the  Spikenard,  is  of  a  very  pleafant  Smell,  becaufe 
Teutnefert  gives  the  following  Account.  the  Fifh  to  which  it  belongs  feeds  on  this  Plant. 

The  Hiftory  of  the  Nerita  is  very  confufed  in  This  Author  prefers  that  which  comes  from  the 
bothantient  and  modern  Authors.  But  that  which  Red-Sea,  to  that  which  is  found  on  the  Coafl  of 
Rondelet  takes  for  the  Ddian  Nerita,  is  a  kind  of  Babylon,  which  is  blackifh,  and  much  Icfs.  They 
Sea-Snail  that  is  found  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  burnt  in  his  Time  one  and  the  other  for  the  Va- 
which  the  Waves  caft  upon  the  Sands  in  the  fame  pours,  becaufe,  fays  he,  the  Smell  comes  near  to 
Places  with  the  Site.*.  Thcfe  Snails  are  as  big  as  that  of  Caftor;  which  confirms  what  I  have  (aid,  as 
the  Land-Snails,  and  pretty  like  them  in  Shape  ;  the  Smell  of  Cajlor  and  the  other  are  both  vcrydif- 
but  they  are  much  thicker,  fmoother,  and  ufually  agreeable :  Wherefore  it  fhould  no  longer  be  called 
redder  within  :  Outwardly  they  arc  met  with  of  Unguis  Odoratus,  but  only  Blatta  Bizantia,  that 
different  Colours.  Rendelet  fays,  that  the  Sort  lie  is,  of  ConJlantimpU.  As  this  is  very  fcarce,  they  fub- 
fpeaks  of  are  marked  or  fpottcd  with  Black,  but  ftitute  in  its  Place  the  SoUn,  both  Male  and  Female, 
Ibis  Kind  is  fcarce.  I  have  fecn  fome  all  white,  whereof  this  which  follow*  is  the  Defection. 

[The 
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[The  Confiantinoflt  Sweet  Shetl  is  the  Blatta 
Hysuntina  Arabum.  Aid.  Dt  Exang.  346.  Oper- 
tuium  ecchkarum  marinaram  fubretundum  vulgart. 
Lang.  56.  It  is  of  an  oblong  Figure,  a  tough 
Confidence,  and  difagrceablc  Smell,  and  ferves  as 
a  Cover  to  a  kind  of  Mure*  or  PurpIc-fUh. 
»It  is  the  general  Opinion,  that  this  and  the  Un- 
guis Odcratus  arc  the  fame;  but  whoever  will 
carefully  read  Die  fear  ides,  will  find  them  to  be 
two  entirely  different  Things,  and  that  the  true  Un- 
guit  Odorattti  was  not  an  Operculum*  but  a  Shell- 
rifh,  found  in  the  Lakes,  made  by  the  Overflowings 
of  the  Ganges  in  the  Eaji- Indies;  it  was  pro- 
bably of  the  Peclunculus  Kind,  and  named  Unguis 
and  Onyx,  from  the  Refemblancc  to  the  Nan  of 
the  human  Finger.  We  need  not  therefore  won- 
der, with  our  Author,  at  the  Name,  as  not  fuiting 
what  is  now  fold  under  it,  as  it  certainly  was 
never  intended  for  it.J 

54.  0//^SoIen,  or  Finger-Shell. 

Pomet.  'T'HIS  is  a  Shell  of  two  Pieces,  that 
*  arc  joined  together  at  one  End,  from 
four  to  five  Inches  long,  and  from  (even  to  eight 
Lines  in  Breadth,  hollow  like  a  Spout,  arched 
above,  thin,  fquare  at  the  Ends ;  and  which, 
when  joined  together,  are  like  a  fmall  Trunk,  or 
one  of  thofe  Cafes  wherein  they  put  a  Knife  and 
Spoon  for  the  Table.  Rtndelet  calls  the  Male 
Solen,  that  whofe  Shell  is  bluifli,  or  of  a  Slate- 
Colour,  and  this  is  agreeable  to  Apuleiui's  Sen- 
timent; and  he  calls  the  Female  Selen,  that 
which  has  the  white  or  rufiet  Shell,  and  which  is 
generally  left  than  the  other.  Thcfc  two  Species 
are  very  common  in  the  Mediterranean.  I  have 
gathered  them  upon  the  Sands  in  the  Ifles  of 
Hitrts,  and  on  the  Coaft  of  Martigues  in  Pro- 
vence, and  in  Languedec,  on  the  Coail  of  Peraut 
and  Cette.  They  meet  with,  befides,  a  kind  of 
SeJen  on  the  Coail  of  Normandy,  whofe  Shells  arc 
white,  inclining  to  purple;  but  they  arc  thicker 
than  thofc  of  the  Mediterranean^  and  about  feven 
Inches  long,  and  an  Inch  broad. 


Together  with  thefe  Shells  aforementioned,  we 
fell  the  Iufide  of  the  Oyfter-iheiis,  after  they  have 
been  calcined  to  a  Whitcncfs,  and  made  intc* 
Troches.  It  is  obfervable,  that  it  is  difficult  t& 
prefcrvc  or  keep  thofe  Troches  whole,  becaufe 
they  fall  into  Powder  like  Lime.  Oyfter-mclls 
calcined  make  very  good  Lime,  which  is  the  Rca- 
fon  why  the  Dutch  ufc  nothing  clfc.  Some  Au- 
thors, as  Ettmuller,  in  a  Treaufe  of  his  of  Ani- 
mals, fay,  that  the  Oyfter-Ihells  burnt  arc  very  pro- 
per to  cure  peflilcntial  Buboes,  being  applied  upon- 
them  :  He  obferves,  likewife,  that  they  ferve  in- 
Head  of  Pearl.  Befides  thefe  Shells  there  are 
Abundance  of  others,  which  I  have  not  mentioned 
for  three  Reafons :  The  firft,  becaufe  they  are  not 
ufed.  Secondly,  becaufe  I  have  little  or  no  Know- 
ledge of  them.  And,  in  the  third  Place,  becaufe 
Mr.  Tournefett,  who  has  the  corapleatcfl  Know- 
ledge of  thefe  Curiofitics,  defigns,  in  a  little  Time, 
to  give  the  Public  an  cxacl  Account  of  them. 

Solen,  Dacly'lus,  vel  Digitus,  or  the 
Finger-Shell,  becaufe  of  iw  Refemblancc  Ltmery, 
to  a  Finger,  is  a  fmall  Shell,  fomcthing 
larger  than  one's  Finger,  and  an  Inch  thick,  made 
up  of  two  Pieces  like  the  Mufclr,  but  joined  toge- 
ther at  the  End,  and  hollow  like  a  Pipe.  This 
contains  in  it  a  little  Fifh  of  die  fame  Shape, 
which  when  it  would  feed,  puts  the  Head  out  at 
Uic  End  of  the  Shell  that  is  not  ioincd  together, 
and  draws  it  in  again  like  the  Tortoife.  This  Fifli- 
is  good  Meat,  when  well  wafhed  from  the  Sand, 
whereof  it  is  full.  The  Flcfh  is  a  litlc  vifcous, 
and  it  fometimcs  cads  a  Light  like  the  Phjfpborus. 
The  Shell  is  alkaline,  rciblutive,  drying,- opening, 
ir'c.  being  taken  inwardly.  The  Dole  is  from 
half  a  Scruple  to  two  Scruples.  They  ufc  it  ex- 
ternally in  fume  Cerats  and  Ointments,  in  the 
Place  of  tlie  Dmtalium,  which  is  fcarcc. 

[This  is  the  Sclen,  Worm.  Muf.  256.  The 
common  MA-  and  Female  are  the  Solen  Ala/, 
virgatus  et  fubceerultus,  and  Solen  famim  mi- 
color.  Lifter,  H.  Conch.  9.  412.  The  calcined 
Shell  is  faid  to  be  a  good  Diurctick,  but  u  never 
vfed  at  prcfent.] 
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BOOK  II. 
Of  FOSSILS. 

■ 

PREFACE. 

/  tmderjland  by  the  Word  FofTil,  every  Thing  that  is  found  in  the  Bowels  of  the  Earth ;  as 
Mrtiife,  Semi- Metals,  Minora 's,  Bitumens,  Stones,  and  Earths.  As  my  Defign  is  to  begin 
with  Metals,  I  fhall  firji  obferve,  that  by  the  Word  Metal,  /  mean  a  Body  that  is 
hardy  of  a  Subjlance  alike  in  ail  its  Parts,  that  may  be  melted  by  the  Fire,  is  dutfile,  and 
may  be  extended  by  the  Hammer,  and  is  different  from  Minerals,  Bitumens,  Earths,  and 
Stones,  as  will  be  fbewn  hereafter.  There  is  great  Difpute  concerning  the  Number  of 
Metals  •,  fome  will  have  them  to  be  nine,  others  feven,  and  others  fix ;  thofe  who  make 
them  nine,  would  have  Quickfilvcr,  Bifmuth,  and  Brafs,  to  pafs  for  Metals:  But  as  this 
Opinion  is  not  well  grounded,  becaufe  Bifmuth  is  not  a  perfetJ  Metal,  and  Brafs  is  a  Com- 
fofition,  I  fhall  ilh  thofe  who  have  concluded  that  the  Number  is  feven,  which 

anfwers  to  the  feven  Planets,  and  the  feven  Days  of  the  Week  ;  that  is  to  fay,  Gold  to 
the  Sun,  and  to  Sunday ;  Silver  to  the  Moon,  and  to  Monday  ;  Iron  to  Mars,  and  Tuefday ; 
Quickfilver  to  Mercury,  and  Wednefday  ;  Tin  to  Jupiter,  and  Thurfday ;  Copper  to 
Venus,  and  Friday  ;  and  laftly,  Lead  to  Saturn,  and  Saturday.  Some  Perfons  will  have 
it  that  Mercury  is  but  a  Semi-Metal  •,  but  as  I  think  it  not  proper  to  difcufs  that  Matter 
here,  I  fhall  refer  the  Reader  to  the  Chapter  of  Mercury,  and  begin  here  with  Gold, 
which  is  the  chief  of  all  Metals. 

I.  Of  Gold.  third  in  Ore.    The  fourth  in  Sand.    Thcfe  three 

laft  Sorts  arc  generally  found  after  great  Rains,  in 

GOLD  is  the  moil  perfect  of  all  Metals,  thofe  Places  through  which  the  Torrents  of  Water 

which  has  occafioned  its  being  called  the  have  paft ;  and  even  in  the  Bottom  of  Rivers, 

King  of  Metals,  the  moft  precious,  the  efpecially  fuch  as  have  run  through  Mines  of  Gild; 

heavieft,  and  moft  malleable,  and  of  a  mining  as  thofe  of  Datxin  and  Diguvira  in  Africa,  where 

yellow  Colour.    Gold  is  brought  from  many  Parts  there  are  Negroes  who  make  it  their  whole  Em- 

of  th:  World,  but  it  comes  in  the  largeft  Quanti-  plovment  to  feach  for  it  in  the  Bottom  of  the 

ties  from  the  Mines  of  Caravana  in  Peru,  and  of  Rivers.    We  have  Gold  brought  from  feveral 

Valdivia  in  Chili,  where  it  is  fo  common,  that  it  Parts,  as  Peru  in  the  ITef -Indies,  Hungary,  and 

has  been  ufed  for  the  f.tme  Purpofes  as  Pewter,  Germany,  but  the  laft  is  the  worft  of  all.  The 

.Brafs,  or  Iron  arc  here ;  and  though  this  is  the  Choice  of  Gold  is  to  have  it  of  as  fine  a  Colour, 

richeft  Country  for  Gold  of  any  that  has  come  to  and  as  pure  as  may  be.    Tl*  grcateft  Part  of  the 

our  Knowleige,  yet  the  Inhabitants  are  very  poor,  Gold  we  have  in  Franc;,  comes  from  Peru,  whence 

by  rcafon  of  the  Dearnefs  of  all  Provifions.  There  it  is  brought  in  Wedges  or  Ingots  to  Cadiz,  by  the 

are  feveral  other  Places  where  Gold  is  found ;  but  Spanijh  Galleons.    The  Company  in  France  bring 

the  greateft  Quantity  comes  from  Peru,  becaufe  from  Senega  a  Gold  which  they  call  En  Aurillet. 

there  it  is  moft  frequently  found,  and  is  refined  This  is  wrought  by  the  Savages,  which  they  fetch 

with  die  lcaft  Trouble  and  Expence.  from  the  Kingdom  of  Culan,  which  is  near  that 

Africa,  Ajia,  and  Europe  produce  Gold  of  four  of  Tcmbut.    The  Dutch  lilccwifc  bring  Geld  from 

different  Sorts.    The  firft  is  in  Bits  of  different  Sumatra,  and  other  Places  of  the  Ea/f- Indies,  to- 

Sizcs,  which  is  fo  fine  and  foft,  that  you  may  gcthcr  with  their  Peppers,  and  other  Commodities 

make  an  Impreffion  upon  it  with  a  Seal,  as  if  it  of  thofe  Countries.    There  is  yet  another  Sort 

were  upon  Wax.     This  natural  Gold  is  called  of  Gold,  which  is  that  of  the  Akhymijh,  of  which 

Virgin  Geld.    The  fecond  is  in  Grains.    Tht  I  (hall  fay  nothing,  becaufe  I  have  no  Knowledge 

of 
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of  it,  leaving  it  to  thofc  who  chufe  to  amufe  thcm- 
fclvcs,  and  feek  the  Ruin  of  their  Families,  in  an 
Operation  that  docs  not  feem  to  have  much  Pof- 
fibility  in  it.  By  tire  Means  of  Chymiftry,  they 
extract  from  Gold  many  Things  that  arc  ufeful  for 
human  Life.  The  firft  Preparation  of  Gold  is 
the  refining  of  it,  which  is  done  after  four  Man- 
*  n<?rs  ;  to  wit,  the  firft  by  Antimony,  which  is  the 
beft ;  the  fecond  by  the  Cuptl ;  the  third  by  Aqua 
Regia;  the  fourth  by  the  Ctmtnl.  They  call 
that  which  is  refined  by  Lead,  and  Afhcs  deprived 
of  their  Salt,  or  Bones  burnt,  Ccppel  Gold,  which 
is  that  the  Gold-beaters  ufe  to  make  Leaf  Gold  of. 
That  which  is  refined  by  Aqua  Regia,  is  called  Gold 
by  Departure,  or  Precipitation.  Laftly,  That 
which  is  called  Gold  by  Cement,  is  that  which  is  re- 
fined by  the  Means  of  a  Pafte  compofed  of  Brick, 
common  Salt,  Sal  Ammoniack,  Sal  Gem,  and  Urine. 
There  is  a  fifth  Refinement  of  Gold  by  Mercury  ; 
but  as  thefe  Matters  arc  too  long  to  be  here  parti- 
cularly defcribed,  I  fhall  refer  the  Reader  to  the 
fcvcral  Books  of  Chymiftry  which  treat  thereof. 

Regulus  of  Gold. 

The  Rtgulus  of  Gold  is  Gold  refined  bv  Anti- 
mony, and  afterwards  thrown  into  a  Brafs  Mortar, 
warmed  and  greafed  in  the  fame  manner  as  that 
into  which  is  thrown  the  Regulus  of  Antimony. 
TTiis  Operation  is  ■  Mom  ufed  becaufe  of  the 
Charge,  and  is  fcldom  done  but  by  fuch  as  have 
the  Curiofity  of  having  Gold  that  is  extremely 
fine. 

Leaf  Gold. 

What  we  call  Leaf  Gold  is  that  which  is  re- 
fined by  the  Cupel,  am!  then  by  the  H«b  of  a  cer- 
tain Kind  of  Skins,  or  Beafts  Bladders  (which  the 
French  Workmen  call  Baudructe)  is  by  Hammer- 
ing reduced  to  Leaves  extremely  light  and  thin. 

"it  is  a  furprizing  Thing  to  think  that  a  Gold- 
beater can  reduce  an  Ounce  of  Gold  into  i6co 
Leaves,  each  of  which  fhall  contain  feven  and 
thirty  Lints  future.  And  Monficur  Fit  ctitre  fays, 
that  they  can  reduce  Gold  into  one  hundred  and 
fifty-nine  thoufand  ninety  two  Times  its  fupcrficial 
Size;  and  the  Wir^-drawers  into  (uc hundred  and 
fifty  one  thoufand  live  hundred  and  ninety  Times. 
There  are  five  Sorts  of  Leaf  Gc'd  amongft  the 
Gold-beaters  of  Paris :  The  hneft  anil  moft  dura- 
ble is  that  which  is  fold  to  the  Sword-Cutlers, 
wherewith  they  work  their  gilt  and  flowered 
Blades.  The  fecond  is  that  which  they  fell  to 
Smiths  and  Armourers  to  gild  their  Iron  and  Wea- 
pons. The  third  is  that  which  is  ufed  in  gilding 
of  Books.    The  fourth  is  ufed  by  Gilders  of 
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Wood,  and  Painters.  The  fifth  is  that  ufed  in 
Phyfick,  which  the  Apothecaries  put  into  fcvcral 
of  their  Powders  and  Confeclions,  as  well  for  the 
Virtue  of  it,  as  for  Ornament. 

They  grind  thefe  Leaves  of  Gold,  or  the  Dip- 
pings of  them,  which  they  call  Bratltola,  with 
Virgin  Honey,  and  then  put  them  into  Mufcle- 
ihclls ;  and  this  they  call  Gold  in  Powder,  or  in 
the  Shell.  This  Gold,  fo  prepared,  is  ufed  for 
Painting  in  Miniature. 

Aurum  Fulminans,  or  Crocus  of  Gold. 

The  Aurum  Fulminans.,  or  Croats  Auri,  is  Gold 
in  File-duft  duTolved  in  Aqua  Regia,  and  preci- 
pitated into  a  brown  Powder  by  Oil  of  Tartar 
per  Deliquium  poured  upon  the  Diffblution.  Thia 
Powder  dried  has  much  more  Force,  and  takes 
Fire  fooner  than  Gun-powder.  This  Preparation 
of  Gold  is  a  Sudorifick  very  proper  in  the  Small- 
Pox,  given  from  two  Grains  to  fix.  It  is  likewife 
good  to  flop  Vomiting,  and  fupprcfi  the  too  vi- 
gorous Operation  of  mercurial  Medicines. 

Amalgamation  of  Gold,  or  Gold-Powder. 

The  Powder,  or  ground  Gold,  is  made  by 
calcining  Gold  with  Mercury  and  Sal  Ammoniack  ; 
this  is  called  Gold  in  Powder,  or  amalgamated, 
and  is  ufed  by  the  Gilders,  becaufe  it  fp reads  eafilv- 
There  arc  fomc  wli©  omit  Sal  Ammoniack  in  their 
reducing  Gold  to  Powder,  and  only  make  ufe  of 
Mercury.  There  are  fcvcral  other  Preparation* 
of  Gold  ;  as  Tinctures,  Extracts,  and  the  pre- 
tended Aurum  Potabile.  But  fince  they  are  not 
received  by  the  World,  I  fhall  only  (ay  what  all 
all  agree  in,  that  the  greateft  Property  of  Gold 
is  to  give  all  Sorts  of  Perfections  and  Conveniences 
to  him  that  is  Mafter  of  it. 

Gold,  in  Latin,  Aurum,  Scl,  RexMe- 
taliorwn,  is  the  moftiblid,  weighty,  com-  Lenit)')'t 
pact,  and  precious  of  all  Metals.  It  is 
generated  in  many  Mir.cs  in  different  Parts  of  the 
World  ;  but  the  grcateftCjuuntity  is  brought  in  Bar*; 
or  Ingots  from  Peru  to  Cadiz  by  the  Galleons  of 
Spain,  There  is  Gold  likewife  found  in  Afia, 
Africa,  and  Eurcpe,  fomctimes  in  a  M.ifs,  which 
is  called  Fit  gin-Cold,  fomctimes  in  Grains,  fomc- 
times in  Ore,  fomctimes  in  Dull  or  Spangles. 

The  firft  is  called  Virgin-Cold,  becaufe  it  comes 
pure  out  of  the  Mine,  without  any  further  need  of 
Preparation,  and  is  fo  foft  as  to  receive  the  Im- 
preffion  of  a  Seal,  and  is  found  in  greater  and 
fefler  Pieces. 

The  fecond  is  in  Grains,  but  not  fo  fine  as  the 
firft. 

The 
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The  third  is  a  Cold  mixed  with  other  Metal?, 
and  the  Marcautc  or  Mineral  Stone,  which  are 
Jbrrncd  together  as  a  Stone,  cal'ed  Gold  On.  The 
fourth  ii  a  Goid  in  Dull,  or  Spangles  mixed  with 
Sand. 

The  three  laft  Sorts  of  Gdd  arc  generally  found 
at  the  Bottom  of  Rivers,  after  great  Rains  and  Tor- 
rents of  Water,  and  the  Negroes  either  dive  for 
©i  wafli  them  out  of  the  S.inds. 

Gold  is  refined  feveral  Ways  \  by  the  Cupel,  by 
Departure,  by  Cementation,  and  by  Antimony. 

The  refining  of  Gold  by  the  Cupel  and  Depar- 
ture, is  done  after  the  fame  Manner  as  that  of  Sil- 
ver, of  which  hereafter. 

Gold  is  refined  by  Cementation  in  the  following 
Manner :  They  make  a  hard  Parte  with  Sal  GVw, 
and  Sal  Ammoniack,  Chalk,  and  Urine.  This  Paftc 
is  laid  with  Gold,  jtratumjufor  Jlratum,  in  a  Cru- 
cible, which  is  placed  in  a  Furnace,  and  a  targe  Fire 
bciag  made  about  it,  the  Matter  is  left  to  calcine 
for  ten  or  twelve  Hours,  that  fo  the  Salts  may 
penetrate  tlw  Foulncfs  of  the  Gold,  and  throw  it 
off  in  Scoria;  and  fo  the  Crucible  being  taken 
off  from  the  Fire,  the  Gold  will  be  found  fcpa- 
rated  from  the  Scoria. 

Gold  is  refined  by  Antimony  after  this  manner: 
They  weigh  the  Quantity  of  Gold  they  would  re- 
fine, and  make  it  red-hot  in  a  Crucible,  by  a 
irrong  Fire,  and  then  throw  in  four  Times  the 
Quantity  of  Antimony  in  Powder ;  foon  after  which 
the  Gold  will  melt,  for  Antimony  is  full  of  a  faline 
Sulphur,  which  not  only  very  much  augments 
the  Heat,  but,  piercing  into  the  Metal,  divides  the 
Parts  very  fpeedily :  Then  the  impure  or  grofe 
Matters  that  were  in  the  Gold  is  f wallowed  up  by 
the  Antimony,  to  which  they  readily  join  them- 
fclves,  and  fo  fcparatc  into  Scoria,  of  which  the 
more  volatile  Parts  are  diflipatcd  into  Smoke.  They 
leave  this  Matter  in  the  midft  of  a  great  Fire,  till  it 
fends  forth  Sparkles,  and  then  tJiey  pour  it  into 
an  Iron  Mortar  warmed  and  grcafed,  beating  it 
about  till  the  Rcgulus  fall  to  the  Bottom.  When 
all  is  cold,  they  empty  the  Mortar,  and  with  a  Ham- 
nier  feparate  the  Regulm  from  the  Scoria.  They 
weigh  xhhReguius,  and  put  it  into  a  Crucible  over 
a  ftrong  Fire,  to  be  melted  a  fecond  Time;  then, 
by  little  and  little,  they  throw  in  three  times  as  much 
Salt  Petre  to  purify  the  Gold  from  any  of  the  An- 
timony that  may  happen  to  remain.  They  con- 
tinue a  very  violent  Fire  about  the  Crucible  till 
the  Fumes  are  gone  off,  and  the  Gold  remains 
in  Fufion  clear  and  neat :  Then  they  turn  it  into  a 
Mortar  as  befoie ;  and,  when  it  is  cold,  they  fcpa- 
ratc the  S  cina  that  arc  found  underneath  it ;  then 
they  wafti  it,  and  wipe  it  with  a  Cloth.  This  Re- 
£ulut  of  Gold  is  as  fine  as  poflibly  can  be ;  and  this 
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Way  of  refining  is  preferable  to  all  others,  when  they 
would  clcanfc  Gold  exactly  from  other  Metals. 

The  Cupel  will  clcanfc  Gold  very  well  from 
Marcafittt,  and  even  from  fuch  Metals  as  arc 
called  imperfect,  but  not  from  Silver.  This  Me- 
tal is  fo  bound  up  and  joined  with  Gold,  that  Re- 
courfe  muft  be  had  to  the  Departure  before  it  is 
poflible  to  feparate  them.  *  * 

Though  the  Departure  feparates  Gold  from 
Silver ;  yet  when  the  Gold  is  precipitated,  it  gene- 
rally carries  with  it  fome  Portion  of  the  Silver. 

The  Cementation  often  leaves  the  Gold  undif- 
charged  of  fome  Particles  of  other  Metals,  and  the 
Salts  cntring  into  the  Gold,  diflblvc  a  little  of  it. 
But  Antimony  is  a  Devourer,  which  fparcs  no  other 
Metal  but  Gold ;  yea  it  will  oftentimes  gnaw  off 
fome  little  Portion  of  it,  and  by  that  Means  create 
fome  Difpleafure  to  the  Refiner. 

The  Degrees  of  the  Fincnefs  of  Gold  are  called 
Carats :  A  Carat  of  Gold  is  of  the  Weight  of  a 
Scruple,  and  by  confequence  twenty  four  Carats 
make  an  Ounce. 

Gold  that  is  entirely  fine,  is  called  Gold  of 
twenty  four  Carats ;  becaufe  if  you  put  an  Ounce 
of  fuch  Gold  to  the  Proof,  it  will  not  be  dimi- 
nifhed  :  But  if  an  Ounce  of  Gold  will  waftc  a 
Scruple  in  the  Proof,  it  is  Gold  of  twenty-three 
Carats  j  if  it  wafte  two  Scruples,  it  is  Gold  of 
twenty-two  Carats,  and  fo  of  the  reft.  But  many 
Refiners  believe  that  there  is  no  Gold  of  twenty- 
four  Carats ;  for  let  them  refine  it  never  fo  well, 
there  will  ftill  remain  fome  light  Portion  of  Silver. 
Gold  eafily  mixes  and  unites  with  Quickfilver,  and 
this  is  what  is  called  Amalgama  of  Gold.  To  make 
it,  they  put  Gold  cut  into  very  minute  Pieces  into 
a  Crucible,  leaving  it  to  be  red-hot }  to  this  they 
put  eight  times  as  much  Quickfilver,  ftirring  it 
with  a  fmall  Iron  Rod,  and  when  they  find  it  in- 
corporated, they  caft  it  into  an  earthen  Vcffel 
full  of  Water,  where  it  cools  and  remains  foft  as 
Dough.  They  wafh  it  feveral  Times  to  take 
away  the  Blackncfs,  they  then  feparate  the  fupcr- 
fluous  Mercury,  that  is  not  well  united  to  it,  by 
putting  it  into  a  Cloth,  and  prefling  it  gently  with 
the  Fingers.  They  throw  a  great  deal  of  Quick- 
filver upon  Gold,  that  it  may  charge  itfclf  with  it 
as  much  as  poflible ;  for  the  more  Mercury  enters 
into  the  Amalgama,  the  fofter  it  will  be,  and  the 
more  pliable ;  but  Gold  can  receive  no  more  than 
a  certain  Quantity,  becaufe  when  its  Pores  arc 
once  full,  the  reft  that  is  added  is  ufelefs. 

The  Amalgama  of  Gold  is  ufed  by  the  Gilders, 
becaufe  it  is  eafily  fprcad  over  the  Work  prepared 
for  it. 

Gold,  when  refined,  will  be  extended  bv  the 
Hammer  more  than  any  other  Metal.    The  Gold- 
beaters 
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Beaters  reduce  it  into  very  thin  Leaves,  which  they 
put  into  little  Books.  Thefe  I/caves  of  Gold  arc 
ufed  for  Gilding.  They  arc  ufed  likewife  in  com- 
pounding of  Medicines,  and  are  preferable  to  all 
other  Preparations  of  this  Metal ;  not  only  becaufc 
they  arc  cafily  mixed,  but  becaufe  they  appear  like 
»  Spangles,  which  beautify  and  fct  oft  the  Com- 
pofition. 

As  Gold  is  the  moft  weighty,  the  mod  compact, 
firm,  and  beautiful  of  all  Metals,  fo  it  has  likewife 
been  cftccmcd  the  moft  perfect;  and  a  numerous  Sect 
of  Philofophers,  called  Alchymifts,  have  thought  that 
the  Production  of  Gold  was  the  principal  Dcfign  of 
Nature  in  all  Mines;  and  that  it  had  been  ob- 
llructed  from  its  due  Courfc  by  fome  Accident, 
when  it  produced  other  Metals.  But  this  Opinion 
is  not  approved  by  all ;  and  one  may  very  rcafon- 
ably  believe  that  Iron,  Lead,  Copper,  and  other 
Metals,  that  are  called  imperfect,  have  the  Per- 
fection which  they  ought  to  have,  according  to 
their  own  Nature,  as  well  as  Gold.  This  Senti- 
ment of  the  Alchymifts  has  led  them  into  another 
Chain  of  Reafonings,  which  arc  not  more  juft 
than  the  former :  They  believe  that  they  can  per- 
fect the  imperfect  Metals,  by  fupplying  the  Failure 
of  Nature,  and  confcqucntly  that  they  can  make 
Gold.  It  is  this  Operation,  which  they  call  the 
Great  Work,  or  the  Search  of  the  Philofophical 
Stone.  To  arrive  at  which,  fome  of  them  make 
a  Mixture  of  thefe  Metals  with  fome  Matters 
proper  to  refine  them,  and  calcine  them  a  long 
Time  in  a  ftrong  Fire,  to  arrive  at  their  Perfec- 
tion, as  if  Nature  had  wanted  Heat  to  produce 
them. 

Other  put  Metals  into  a  Digeftion  upon  the 
Fire,  in  faline  and  piercing  Liquors,  fo  to  draw  out 
the  Mercury,  which  they  fay  is  a  Matter  difpofed 
to  be  reduced  into  Gold. 

Others  feek  for  a  Seed  of  Gold  in  Gold  itfelf, 
and  believe  they  fhall  find  it  there,  as  they  do  the 
Seed  of  a  Vegetable  in  a  Vegetable,  and  that  of 
an  Animal  in  an  Animal.  To  accomplifh  this, 
they  endeavour  to  open  Gold  by  Diflblvents ;  and 
they  put  it  to  digeft  by  the  Fire  of  a  Lamp,  or  the 
Heat  of  the  Sun,  or  that  of  Smoke,  or  Fume,  or 
fome  other  Degree  of  Heat,  always  equal,  which  ap- 
proaches nearcft  to  that  which  Nature  makes  u(c  of. 

Others  look  for  the  Seed  of  Gold  in  the  Mine- 
rals, as  in  Antimony,  where  they  pretend  there 
is  a  Sulphur  and  a  Mercury  like  to  that  of  Gold. 
Others  hope  to  find  it  in  Vegetables,  as  in  Honey, 
Manna,  Rofa  Soiis,  and  Rofemary  ;  and  others 
in  Animals,  as  in  the  Spittle,  the  Blood,  the 
Brain,  the  Heart,  and  the  Excrements. 

Others  imagine  they  can  catch  the  Seed  of  Gold, 
by  fixing  the  Kays  of  the  Sun  after  a  certain  Man- 
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ncr;  for  they  look  upon  it  as  a  tiling  incon- 
teftable,  that  the  Sun  is  Gold  melted  in  the  Cen- 
ter of  the  WorlJ,  and  that  it  is  cupelled  by  the 
Fire  of  the  Stars  that  furround  it ;  and  (hat  the 
Rays  which  it  cafts,  and  that  fhinc  on  all  Sides  of 
it,  are  the  Sparkles  which  rife  from  it  after  the 
fame  Manner  that  they  do  in  refining  Gold  by  the 
Cupel. 

I  fhould  enlarge  too  much,  if  I  would  here  re- 
peat all  the  Fancies  of  the  Alchymifts,  and  tl  e 
Manners  of  Working,  which  they  have  invented 
to  arrive  at  the  Perfection  of  their  Defigns.  They 
have  fparcd  neither  Time,  Pains,  Watching,  Cart, 
nor  Money;  and  a  great  many  of  them  having 
fiwnt  the  better  Part  of  their  Life  in  this  Labour, 
have  fo  exhaufted  their  Spirits,  their  Healths,  ard 
their  Pockets,  that  they  have  fallen  into  a  deep 
Melancholy,  Madnefs,  incurable  Difeafes,  and  a 
moft  mifcrable  Poverty. 

But  the  ill  Succefs  of  thefe  Alchymifts  has  not 
hindered  other  Pcrfons  from  entering  the  fame  Lifts } 
the  Hopes  with  which  they  flatter  themfelves,  that 
they  fhall  find  the  Means  of  making  Gold  does  Co 
hi  prepoffefs  their  Minds,  that  they  become  in- 
capable of  thinking  fcrioufly  of  any  other  thing  than 
what  may  contribute  to  the  grand  Work.  They 
think  no  body  reafons  fo  well  as  the  Alchymifts. 
They  treat  all  People  that  do  not  come  up  to  their 
Sentiments  as  Infidels,  and  they  affumc  to  them- 
felves, exclufivc  of  all  others,  the  Name  of  the 
true  Philofophers,  or  the  Philofophers,  by  way  of 
Excellence.  If  they  fpeak,  it  is  by  Monofyl  tables  j 
if  they  explain  themfelves,  it  is  in  fuch  obfeure 
Terms,  and  heightened  Expreffion,  that  very  often 
they  do  not  underftand  themfelves.  If  they  write, 
it  is  that  it  may  not  be  comprehended.  If  they 
work,  it  is  with  Myftery,  giving  fublime  Names 
to  all  the  Ingredients  they  make  ufc  of.  Gold  is 
by  them  called  the  Sun  ;  Silver,  the  Moon ;  Tin, 
Jupiter ;  Lead,  Saturn  ;  Sal  Armoniack,  the  folar 
Salt,  or  the  Mercurial  Salt  of  the  Philofophers  j 
Nitre  is  Ctrbtrusy  or  the  infernal  Salt ;  the  Spi- 
rit of  Nitre,  the  Blood  of  tivt  Salamander ;  An- 
timony, the  Wolf,  or  the  Root  of  the  Metals,  or 
Proteus ;  and  fo  of  the  reft.  Their  Preparations 
are  all  philofophical ;  and  even  the  Bricks  of  which 
they  build  their  Furnaces  participate  of  that  Quality. 
Betides,  thefe  Gentlemen  look  upon  themfelves  to 
be  far  above  all  other  Perfons.  They  think  they 
are  tha  Depofitaries  of  the  richeft  Secrets  of 
Nature.  They  explain  every  thing  to  their  own 
Advantage ;  and,  according  to  their  own  Preju- 
dices, they  call  themfelves  the  Holy  Nation,  and 
the  elect  People.  King  Sohmm,  according  to  their 
Opinion,  was  of  the  Sect  of  Alchymifts,  becaufe 
Gold  was  fo  common  in  his  Days.  And  the  Spirit 
M  of 
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of  God  which  fwam  upon  the  Water,  and 
fpoicen  of  in  Genefti^  was  the  univcrfal  Spirit  of 
which  Gold  is  made.  I  could  relate  a  great  many 
more  of  their  Opinions,  as  extravagant  as  thefc, 
but  I  am  afraid  of  growing  tedious  to  the  Reader. 

That  which  thcChymifts  afpirc  to  by  their  great 
Labour  is,  as  I  faid  before,  to  find  out  the  Seed  of 
Gold.  And  feveral  of  them  pretend  that  they 
have  attained  to  it,  and  are  in  full  Pofleffion  of  it, 


from  acting  as  it  did  before.  And  this  Mixture 
is  afterwards  thrown  out  by  Stool  or  Urine.  It 
is  likewifc  good  for  Colick  Pains  of  the  Glaziers 
and  Plumbers,  which  are  caufed  by  the  Vapours 
of  their  Lead. 

Mercury  clings  fo  cafily  to  Gold,  that  if  a  Pcr- 
fon  falivated  with  Mercury  has  any  Pieces  of  Gojd 
in  his  Pocket,  they  will  commonly  grow  white  in 
a  little  Time,  without  his  touching  them.  But 


and  it  is  this  which  they  call  the  Powder  of  Projcc-   this  Mercury  is  expelled  by  putting  the  Gold  in 


tion.  They  attribute  to  it  the  Virtue  of  turning 
any  Metal  whatfocver  into  Gold  ;  but  we  fee  no 
Experiments  of  this  pretended  Fadt  :  Thofc  th at 
have  been  made  upon  feveral  Occafions,  have 
been  only  Tricks,  or  Slight  of  Hand,  by  which 
they  throw  Duft  into  Peoples  Eyes,  and  engage 
them  to  blow  the  Bellows,  and  bear  Part  of  the 
Charges  with  them. 


the  Fire,  and  afterwards  rubbing  it  with  a  little 
Oil  of  Tartar. 

The  Aunun  Pctabite  of  the  Giymifts  i>  nothing 
but  a  Chimera :  They  pretend  that  they  con  rc- 
folvc  Gold  into  its  (iift  Principles,  and  feparate 
the  Salt  and  Sulphur  of  it,  fo  that  they  cannot  be 
revived  into  Gold  any  more  than  the  Oil  and 
Salt  that  are  drawn  from  a  Vegetable,  can  be 


It  is  eafy  to  apprehend  that  the  Seed  of  Metals  put  into  the  fime  Plant  again.    They  call  thefe 

is  not  to  be  found  in  them,  becaufe  their  Pro-  pretended  Salts  and  Sulphurs  of  Gold,  potable 

duction  does  not  arrive  by  Vegetation,  as  in  Plants,  Gold,  becaufe  they  can  be  dillblved  in  all  Sorts  of 

but  proceeds  from  a  Congelation  that  is  made  by  Liquors,  and  be  taken  as  a  Potion :  They  attri- 

Waters,  loaded  with  Salts  of  different  Natures,  but  to  it  the  Virtue  of  being  a  Prefervative  againft 


and  fulphurous  Earth,  as  they  have  acknowledged 
who  have  wrought  in  them. 

The  Alchymifts  fay,  that  their  Seed  of  Gold 
is  a  Mercury  which  they  have  drawn  from  Metals  ; 
but  befidcs  that  it  is  frill  a  Queftion,  whether  they 
can  draw  a  Mercury  from  Metals,  it  is  not  proba- 
ble, that  if  they  can  draw  it,  it  flwuld  be  the 
Seed  of  Gold. 

They  affirm  likewife,  that  the  Seed  of  Gold  is 
in  every  thing,  that  it  abounds  in  the  Spirit  of  the 
Univerfe,  and  that  Dew,  Manna,  and  Honey, 
having  the  Imprcflions  of  the  Spirit,  the  Seed  of 
Gold  may  therefore  be  drawn  out  of  them.  We 
agree  with  them,  that  the  Univcrfal  Spirit  ferves 
to  the  Production  of  Gold,  as  it  fcrves  to  that  of 
other  Mixtures  ;  but  it  is  by  an  Acid  that  it  con- 
tains, and  not  by  a  Seed,  at  leaft  the  Name  of 
Seed  is  never  given  to  this  Acid  ;  and  then  there  is 
no  moreReafon  to  think  that  the.Univerfal  Spirit 


all  Sorts. of  Illneis,  and  fay  that  it  cures  all  Dif- 
eafes,  prolongs  Life,  and,  in  a  word,  is  the  uni- 
verfal  Medicine. 

The  noble  Qualities  of  the  Aurum  Potabilt  are 
grounded  upon  many  other  Chimaeras.  The  Al- 
chymifts and  Aftrologcrs  affirm,  that  there  is  a 
great  Correfpondence,  and  a  peculiar  Intcrcourfe 
between  the  Sun  and  Gold,  by  the  Influences 
which  they  communicate  one  to  the  other ;  and 
that  Gold  is  therefore  confequendy  imprcft  with 
the  Influences  of  the  Sun :  Tliat  the  Sun  is  the 
Heart  of  this  great  World,  and  having  that  Quality, 
it  ought,  by  the  means  of  Gold  its  fubftitute,  todif- 
play  its  Virtues  over  the  Heart  of  the  little  World, 
which  is  that  of  Man.  That  the  Quality  of 
the  Sun  is  to  warm,  revive,  rejoice,  and  cleanfe 
the  Body  from  all  ill  Humours,  and  to  render  Life 
happy,  long,  and  free  from  Diftempers :  That  all 
their  Principles  being  certain,  there  is  no  Room 


abounds  in  the  Seed  of  Gold,  any  more  than  in  to  doubt  that  Gold  has  thefe  excellent  Virtues; 

the  Seed  of  the  groffeft  Mineral,  the  molt  ufelefc  but  that  as  this  is  a  Body  very  hard  and  folid,  its 

Plant,  or  the  moft  dcfpicableof  Animals.  Qualities  are  fo  enclofed  and  concentred,  tliat  they 

Although  all  the  antient  Authors  have  cftecmcd  cannot  be  well  perceived  without  reducing  them 


and  prefcribed  Gold  as  the  greatcfl  Cordial,  when    to  their  firft  Principles, 


WftlCll 


Liken  inwardly,  yet  we  do  not  find  this  Virtue  to    and  the  Salt  tliat  they  call  Aurum  Potabilt 


the  Sulphur 


be  in  it ;  for  Experience  fhews  us,  that  it  panes 
by  Stool  in  the  fame  Weight  and  the  fame  Condi- 
tion in  which  it  was  taken,  becaufe  it  is  too  hard 
to  be  penetrated  and  digefted  by  the  weak  Acids 
of  the  Body :  But  it  is  however  proper,  and  very 
convenient  for  them  who  have  taken  too  much 
Mercury,  for  it  amalgamates  with  it  in  the  Body, 


It  is  not  difficult  to  confute  all  thefe  Arguments  ^ 
they  arc  fo  weak,  and  have  fo  little  Foundation, 
that  they  fall  of  thcmfclves.  Firft ',  The  Alchy- 
mifts take  it  for  granted,  without  proving  it, 
that  Gold  can  be  refolved  into  its  firft  Principles, 
fo  that  Salt  and  Sulphur  may  be  drawn  out  of 
it;  but  this  Metal  is  really  fo  folid,  and  fo  con- 


Mid  fixes  it  in  fudi  a  Manner,  that  it  hinders  it  joined  id  its  infcnfiblc  Parts,  that  they  could  never 

End 
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find  a  Means  to  diffolve  it  radically,  nor  to  f -na- 
me any  of  its  Principles,  notwirhftanditig  all  their 
Pains  and  Application.  They  extend,  theydivide, 
thcv  attenuate,  they  rarify  it,  into  infenfible  Parts, 
by  Means  of  their  Diffolvents,  but  hitherto  they 
have  done  nothing  but  difguife  it  ;  for  it  ftill 
remains  entire  Gold,  and  is  ready  to  be  reduced 
to  its  primitive  State  by  Fufton.  The  other 
Preparations  of  Gold,  which  fome  Perfons  would 
put  upon  us  for  the  Salt  and  Sulphur  of  this 
Met;-!,  are  found,  when  ft  i  idly  examined,  to  be 
nothing  elfe  butGold  extremely  rarified,  diflblved, 
and  difguifed  by  fome  Ammoniacal  Salt ;  but  this 
Gold  is  revived  again,  by  freeing  it  from  this  Sale, 
and  making  it  pafs  through  the  Fire. 

Nay,  though  in  Proccfs  of  Time  they  fhould 
come  to  be  able  to  diilblve  Gold  radically,  fo  as 
to  extract  the  Salt  and  Sulphur,  yet  it  would  ftill 
remain  a  Queftion,  what  would  be  the  Virtue  of 
theft-  Principles  ?  Which  could  only  be  known  by 
the  Experiments  that  fhould  be  made  with  them  ; 
but  there  is  Room  to  believe,  that  the  Effects 
would  be  different  from  what  they  would  perfuade 
us.  The  Intercourfe  of  Gold  with  the  Sun,  and 
the  peculiar  Influences  that  they  would  have  it  re- 
ceive from  thence,  are  Fancies,  which  carry  no 
Probability  with  them :  We  fee  the  Sun  difplays 
its  Warmth  and  Rap  upon  all  Bodies,  without 
any  Appearance  of  its  making  a  Diftinction. 

Although  there  is  no  Aurum  Petabile  in  the 
World,  and  that  it  is  uncertain  what  Effect  it 
would  have  could  we  find  it,  yet  the  very  Name 
of  Pttablt  Gold  impofes  upon  a  great  many  Peo- 
ple, and  gives  an  Opportunity  to  Mountebanks 
to  cheat  them  with  Impunity  ,  for  they  draw 
Tinctures  from  fome  Ingredients,  whofe  Colours 
come  near  to  that  of  Gold,  and  fell  them  at  a 
very  great  Rate,  under  the  Title  of  Aurum  Peta- 
bile. This  Sort  of  Cheat  is  what  generally  fuc- 
ceeds  bed ;  for  Patients  are  prepoffeffed  in  Favour 
of  fuch  Medicines  as  carry  great  Names,  and 
have  a  fpecious  Appearance :  Men  are  likewife 
apt  to  cry  up  that  which  is  dear.  So  the  Name 
and  the  Price  gains  an  Eftimation.  It  likewife 
often  happens,  that  thefe  Tinctures,  which  go  by 
the  Name  of  Aurum  PetabiUy  produce  fome  good 
Effect,becaufe  they  can  take  care  to  make  them  with 
foch  fpirituous  Menffruums,  as  comfort  the  Heart, 
and  expel  ill  Humours  by  Perfpi  ration  ;  then  it  is 
cried  up  for  a  Miracle,  and  the  Effect  is  attributed 
to  the  Gold,  which  can  have  no  Share  in  it,  as 
having  never  entered  into  the  Liquor. 

Others,  who  are  lefs  Cheats  than  thofe  I  have 
fooken  of,  diffolve  Gold  in  fome  fpirituous  Liquors, 
after  the  common  Manner  ;  and  as  the  DuTolution 
of  Gold  is  always  yellow,  they  make  it  pafc  for 


the  true  Aurum  Potabiu,  al;ho'  it  is  only  Gold 
divided,  and  may  be  reduced  to  the  fame  State 
that  it  was  in  before. 

Beftdes,  I  cannot  fee  that  the  Perfection  of  Gold 
mud  neceffarily  give  it  the  Preference  in  Phyfick 
to  other  Metals  ;  on  the  contrary,  this  Perfection, 
being  an  exact  Contexture  of  the  Parts,  and  a  very 
great  Solidity,  is  a  Reafon  why  this  Metal  is  Ij 
much  the  lefs  difpofed  to  be  digefted  and  diftributcd 
into  the  Veflcls  of  the  Body  ;  Iron,  Mercury,  an  J 
the  other  Metals,  which  are  called  imperfect,  ai  c 
much  more  tractable,  for  we  put  them  into  a  Way 
of  penetrating  through  the  whole  Bodv,  and  pro- 
ducing confiderable  Effects:  What  is  Perfection 
with  the  Workman,  is  often  an  Imperfection  with 
the  Phyfician;  and  we  make  better  Ufe  of  the 
mixt  Bodies,  whofe  Principles  are  naturally  rarified 
and  diffolvablc,  tlian  of  thofe,  which  through  too 
much  Firmneft  are  rendered,  as  it  were,  incorrup- 
tible. 

[To  what  has  been  already  obferved,  it  ma/ 
be  added,  that  Gold  is  often  found  in  Orpiment, 
in  a  kind  of  Pyritts,  of  an  afhy  purpluh  Colour, 
and  hid  in  the  Ores  of  other  Metals,  efpccially 
Silver. 

Gold,  in  all  common  Fires  remains  fixed,  and 
even  when  expofed  to  the  Focus  of  the  ftrongeft. 
Burning-Glafs,  fuffers  that  Heat  a  great  while  be- 
fore it  begins  to  evaporate :  it  never  contracts  Ruff, 
and  is  only  diflbluble  in  Aqua  Rtgiat  but  may  be 
calcined  by  common  Sulphur  if  fet  on  Fire  and 
flaming.  ThcAnalyfis  or  Refolution  of  this  Me- 
tal, has  hitherto  been  attempted  without  Succefs  ; 
its  Sulphur  and  Earth  are  fo  ftridtly  united  as  not 
to  be  feparable  by  the  common  Powers  of  Fire, 
and  before  the  Burning-Glafs  entire  Parcels  of 
it  fly  off,  without  any  apparent  Refolution  into  its 
Principles. 

The  Ufe  of  Gold  in  Phyfick  was  unknown  to 
the  antient  Grteki ;  the  Arabians  firft  gave  it  in- 
wardly, imagining  it  muff  have  great  Virtues,  but 
in  all  Probability  it  has  really  none,  and  the  prefent 
Practice  knows  it  in  no  other  Intention,  than  the 
gilding  Pills  and  Bolufes.] 


2.  Of  Marcafites. 

I  T  N  D  E  R  the  Name  of  Marcafiu*  ac-  Pmtt. 
^  cording  to  Monfieur  Mariny  Doctor 
of  Phyfick  of  Mtntpellier,  is  to  be  undcrffood  a 
metallick  Mineral,  which  is  loaded  with  Sulphur 
and  Earth.  This  in  the  Fire  fwallows  up  the 
metallick  Matter  which  gets  loofe,  and  the  Sul- 
phur carries  up  with  it  Parts  which  being  more 
fubtil,  mercurial,  and  Id*  fixed,  axe  evaporated 
Ma  fo 
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fo  that  there  remains  nothing  but  a  Body,  which 
is  vitrified  and  ufclcft. 

Altho*  from  this  imperfect  Mineral,  no  Me- 
tal can  be  drawn  by  Fufion,  whatever  eife  be 
mixed  with  it  to  promote  die  Separation,  yet 
it  js  mucb  fearched  into  by  all  true  Chymifts,  and 
preferred  to  thofe  from  which  Metals  may  be  ex- 
tracted, which  fomc  improperly  call  Marcafttts ; 
and  it  is  with  juft  Reafon,  for  the  Principles  not 
being  yet  well  united,  it  is  the  lefs  difficult  to  fe- 
parate  them,  and  confequently  to  determine  and 
multiply  them  by  their  Operations. 

They  who  work  in  Mines  throw  thefe  Subftances 
by,  and  feparatc  them  from  the  Ore,  which  is 
fo  much  the  better,  by  how  much  die  lefs  Earth 
and  Sulphur  there  is  in  it. 

It  is  eafy  to  conceive,  that  each  Metal  lias  its 
proper  Marcaftte  \  which  is,  as  it  were,  its  Seed 
or  Bud  ,  and  the  more  it  ferments,  and  the  nearer 
it  approaches  to  a  metallic  k  Perfection,  the  farther 
it  recedes  from  the  Nature  of  a  Marcaftte. 

It  muft  nevertheless  be  obferved,  that  we  fell 
commonly  but  three  Sorts  of  Aiarcafite,  which 
arc  thofe  of  Gold,  of  Silver,  and  of  Copper. 
That  of  Gold  is  ufually  a  little  round  Ball,  very 
weighty,  and  difficult  to  break.  That  of  Silver 
is  almoft  of  the  fame  Make,  but  is  not  fo  high 
coloured.  That  of  Copper  is  cither  round  or 
long,  and  oftentimes  irregular,  and  of  die  Large- 
nefs  of  a  Tennis  Ball.  This  MarcafUt  is  very 
hard,  but  if  you  leave  it  in  a  moift  Place,  the 
Moifturc  will  penetrate  it,  and  turn  it  all  to  Vi- 
triol, and  fb  it  comes  to  nothing.  When  you 
break  in  Pieces  thefe  Marcafitti  of  Copper,  they 
axe  of  a  yellow  Gold  Colour,  and  radiated  like  a 
Sort  of  Sun.  Thefe  are  the  Defcriptions  of  the 
Alarcafttes  we  commonly  fell,  but  for  thofe  of 
Iron,  Tin,  and  Lead,  I  cannot,  to  this  Day, 
learn  pofitively  what  they  are.  There  arc  fome 
who  affirm  pofitively  that  the  Load-Stone  is  the 
Marcaftte  of  Iron  ;  the  Bifmuth,  or  natural  Tin- 
Glafs,  that  of  Tin ;  and  the  Mineral  Zink,  or 
Spelter,  that  of  Lead.  And  there  arc  others  who 
fay  diat  Tin  and  Lead  arc  the  fame  thing,  and 
differ  only  in  Colour,  grounding  themfelves  upon 
this,  that  the  Anticnts  called  Tin  White  Lead, 
and  Lead  Black  Lead,  fo  that  there  cannot  be- 
long to  d»cm  two  Sorts  of  Marcafttts ;  and  my 
Sentiments  muft  concur  with  theirs ;  feeing  it  has 
not  been  poffiblc  for  mc  to  rind  any  natural  Bif- 
muth or  Tin  Glafs,  as  I  ftiail  fhew  hereafter. 

It  is  remarkable,  that  tho*  I  fay  we  fell 
but  three  Sorts  of  Marcafttts,  yet  there  are  very 
few  large  Druggifts  Shops  where  there  arc  not 
found  feveral  other  Sorts,  as  the  fquare,  the  flat, 
the  grey,  the  black,  the  yellow,  and  the  like. 
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And  this  happens,  becaufe  they  give  the  Name  of 
Marcaftte  to  every  thing  they  do  not  know,  and 
take  to  be  Mineral ,  and  the  Buyer,  not  knowing 
what  it  is,  any  more  than  be  that  fells  it,  it  often 
happens,  that  they  who  work  it  are  deceived,  and 
lofe  their  Labour. 

I  have  by  me  a  white  Marcafte,  full  of  Veins 
of  Gold,  which  was  brought  from  the  I/Us,  and 
was  affirmed  to  mc  to  be  true  Gold  Ore. 

The  Aiarcafite,  is  a  mctallick  Mineral, 
of  which  there  are  feveral  kinds  ;  for  all  Lemery. 
Stones  which  contain  more  or  lefs  of  a  Me- 
tal are  called  by  this  Name.  But  three  Sorts  are  more 
principally  intended  by  the  Word  Marcaftte;  that 
of  Gold,  that  of  Silver,  and  that  of  Copper. 

The  two  firft  are  in  litde  Balls,  of  the  Bignefs 
of  a  Nut,  almoft  round,  weighty,  brown  ifh  with- 
out, but  of  different  Colours  widiin  ;  for  one  has 
the  Colour  of  Gold,  the  other  of  Silver,  but  both 
bright  and  fhining. 

The  Marcaftte  of  Copper  is  as  large  as  a  little 
Apple,  round  or  oblong,  brown  without,  yellow 
and  cryftalline  within,  bright,  fparkling,  and  eafy 
to  be  broken. 

The  Marcafttei  are  taken  out  of  the  Mines. 
They  contain  a  great  deal  of  Sulphur  and  vitriolick 
Salt,  efpecially  that  of  Copper. 

[The  Marcafttes  of  the  Arabians,  were  the  va- 
rious kinds  of  the  Pyrites,  and  fincc  their  Times 
various  imperfect.  Ores  have  been  known  in  the 
Shops,  under  the  Name  of  Marcafttes,  with  the 
Addition  of  that  of  the  Metal  they  were  fuppofed 
to  belong  to,  but  what  is  now  kept  there,  under 
the  Name  of  Marcaftte,  without  any  AdJition, 
is  Bifmudi  or  Tiu-Glafs,  of  wiiich  we  (hall  treat 
hereafter.] 

3.  Of  Silver. 

■ 

0/ LVER,  which  the  Spaniards  of  Peru  Pcmet. 
&  call  Plata,  is  the  beft  and  moft  perfect 
Metal  next  to  Gold.  It  is  white,  hard,  extenfi- 
ble,  and  very  agreeble  to  the  Sight.  It  is  ulfi> 
called  Luna,  becaufe  of  its  bright  white  Colour, 
and  the  Influences  it  was  fuppofed  to  receive  from 
that  Planet.  The  moft  famous  Mines  for  Silver 
are  thofe  of  Ri«  de  hi  Plata,  that  is  the  River  of 
Silver,  and  of  Potofi,  in  Peru,  which  were  dif- 
covercd  in  the  Year  1 545.  The  Enclofure  which 
bounds  the  Extent  of  diem,  is  called  Pttofi,  which 
is  a  Mountain  fituated  in  a  flat  Champain,  riling 
in  the  Form  of  a  Sugar- Loaf,  above  a  League  in 
Circuit  below,  and  a  Quarter  of  a  League  on  the 
Top.  The  Silver  coming  out  of  the  Mine  is  re- 
fined with  Mercury,  or  Quickfilver  ;  and  dicre  have 
been  fome  Years  in  which  they  have  taken  out 
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of  thefe  Mines  three  hundred  thou  fan  J  Weight  of 
Silver,  pure  and  neat;  for  the  refining  which 
they  made  ufe  of  fix  or  feven  hundred  thoufand 
Weight  of  Qyickfilvcr  ;  for  the  more  they  refine 
it  with  Quickfilvcr,  the  better  it  is.  There  arc 
feveral  other  Silver  Mines  in  the  Indies,  in  Europe, 
and  even  Ln  France. 

Silver  is  of  itfelf  a  very  pure  Metal,  and  efpe- 
cially  when  it  has  been  well  refined,  the  Chymifts 
perform  feveral  Operations  upon  it ;  the  firft  of 
which  is  its  Purification. 

Purification  of  Silver  by  tbe  Cupel. 

Silver  purified  by  the  Cupel,  is  Silver  which  is 
put  into  melted  Lead,  and  by  means  of  the  Fire, 
and  a  certain  Quality  inherent  in  it,  the  Lead 
works  upon  tlie  Silver  as  the  White  of  an  Egg 
docs  upon  Sugar,  feparating  all  its  Drois  when  it 
is  well  refined.  They  granulate  it  after  the  Man- 
ner that  we  fee  it,  which,  if  it  be  Proof,  ought  to 
be  well  refined,  white,  and  very  mining.  This 
fort  of  Silver  is  made  ufe  of  in  feveral  of  the  fol- 
lowing Chymical  Operations. 

Of  tbe  Cryjlals  of  Silver,  or  the  Vitriol  of 
Luna. 

They  extract  the  Cryftals  of  Silver  from  cupelled 
Silver  diflblvcd  in  Spirit  of  Nitre,  when  the  Moif- 
ture  is  almoft  evaporated,  they  take  out  the  Cry- 
ftals, which  being  applied  to  the  Flefh,  make  an 
Efcbar,  as  the  Lapis  infernaiis. 

Of  the  Lapis  Infernaiis,  or  tbt  Silver 
Cauftick. 

The  Infernal  Stone  is  fo  called,  becaufe  of  its 
burning  Quality,  and  its  black  Colour.  It  is  made 
of  cupelled  Silver  diflblvcd  in  Spirit  of  Nitre,  after- 
wards perfected  by  the  Fire,  and  poured  into  a 
Mould,  warmed  and  greafed  on  die  Infide,  where 
growing  cold  it  coagulates,  and  becomes  a  Stone  of 
3ie  fame  Shape  that  the  Mould  has  given  it. 

This  Stone  ought  to  be  made  choice  of  in  little 
Pieces  of  a  Finger's  Length,  dry  and  folid,  of  a 
brown  Colour,  approaching  to  that  of  Iron,  which 
^vill  neither  burn  the  Fingers  nor  Paper,  unlcfs 
moiftcned,  and  does  not  melt,  when  expofed  to 
the  Air,  without  Difficulty,  but  will  immediately 
burn  any  Place  that  is  moiftcned  as  foon  as  it  is 
laid  upon  it ;  which  are  the  true  Marks  of  the 
Infernal  Stone,  when  rightly  prepared  with  the 
cupelled  Silver.  You  ought  to  reject  that  which 
is  green,  and  turrts  the  Paper  it  is  wrapt  in  of  that 
Colour,  that  grows  wet,  and  is  cafily  diflblvcd  in 
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the  Air,  becaufe  it  is  made  with  Copper.  Some 
ufe  the  common  Plate  Silver,  or  the  Burnings  of 
old  Silver  Lace,  but  the  Stone  they  make  is  not 
fo  good  as  the  other.  This  Stone  is  much  ufed  by 
Surgeons  to  burn  and  confume  dead  and  fupcrfluous 
Flefh  ;  but  fpecial  Care  muft  be  taken  not  to  touch 
the  found  Flefh,  becaufe  the  Stone  will  not  fail  to 
burn  it,  and  caufc  an  Extremity  of  Pain,  efpeci- 
ally  if  the  Place  be  wet. 

The  Lapis  Infernaiis  has  the  Property  of  ftain- 
ing  Marble,  and  entering  into  it  ;  fo  that  upon 
fawing  the  Marble,  the  fame  Figure  fhall  appear 
within  that  was  on  the  Outfidc,  and  will  never  wear 
out.  You  work  with  it  as  if  it  were  a  Crayon, 
and  die  Colour  it  makes  is  black. 

Of  the  Tincture  of  Silver. 

The  Ttnelure  of  Silver  is  a  Difiolution  of  Silver 
in  Spirit  of  Nitre,  which  they  precipitate  by  means 
of  a  Solution  of  Salt  ;  then  they  put  this  Silver 
Calx  into  Spirit  of  Wine  acuated  with  volatile 
Salt  of  Tartar,  and  volatile  Salt  of  Urine,  and 
thence  draw  a  beautiful,  ecleftial,  blue  Tincture, 
very  much  recommended  againft  the  Epilcpfy, 
the  Palfy,  Apoplexy,  and  the  other  Difeafes  of  the 
Brain.  The  Dofc  is  from  fix  to  fifteen  or  fixteen 
Drops. 

Silver,  in  Latin  Argentum,  or  Luna,  Lemerj. 
is  a  Metal  very  compact,  weighty,  hard, 
white,  fmooth,  and  fhining,  very  cxtenfible  by  the 
Hammer ,  and  refitting  the  Cupel.  It  is  taken  from 
feveral  Mines  in  Europe,  but  the  greateft  Quantity 
comes  bom  America,  and  efpecially  from  Le  RJode  la 
Plata,  in  Peru,  where  it  is  often  found  intermixed 
with  fmall  white  cryftallinc  Stones,  and  with  Gold, 
Copper,  or  Lead.  Being  taken  out  of  the  Mine, 
it  is  refined  with  Qyickfilvcr,  and  then  tranfportcd. 
They  who  would  render  it  as  fine  as  pofliblc,  re- 
fine it  by  the  Cupel,  and  by  Departure,  in  the 
following  Manner : 

They  make  the  Cupel  red-hot  in  the  Fire,  and 
they  put  four  or  five  Times  as  much  Lead  as 
Silver  to  cupel  it ,  they  let  the  Lead  melt,  and 
extend  itfelf,  fo  that  one  Part  of  it,  in  a  little 
Time,  enters  into,  and  fills  the  Pores  of  the  Cu- 
pel i  they  caft  the  Silver  into  die  midft  of  the  Cu- 
pel, where  it  is  not  long  before  it  melts .  they 
blow  the  Fire  till  it  is  fo  ftrong,  that  the  Flame 
encompaflcs  the  whole  Matter ;  then  all  die  Im- 
purities unite  with  the  Lead,  becaufe  that  Metal 
being  fulphureous,  it  cleaves  to  and  embraces  the 
grofs  Bodies  better  than  the  Silver.  The  Fire 
drives  the  impure  Mixture  to  the  Circumference, 
in  the  fame  manner  as  Scum,  or  Scoria,  and  the 
Silver  remains  fine  and  clean  in  the  Middle.  They 

know 
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know  that  the  Refinement  is  perfected,  when  no 
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more  Fume  arifes  ;  then  they  pour  the  Silver  into 
a  Mould,  to  let  it  cool,  and  this  they  call  Silver  of 
the  Cupel.  The  Scoria  of  Sifter,  mixed  with 
Lead,  make  the  Litharge,  of  which  I  (hall  treat 
hereafter.  Thefe  Scoria  confift  of  the  Parts  of 
fomc  other  Metals,  or  the  Marcafites  which  were 
mixed  with  the  Silver  when  it  is  taken  out  of  the 
Mine. 

It  is  to  be  noted,  that  Silver,  being  thrown 
into  melted  Lead,  runs  fooner  into  a  Fuffon,  than 
if  it  were  put  alone  to  melt  in  a  Crucible,  becaufe 
the  fulphurcous  Parts  of  Lead  contribute  to  the 
Jpeedy  Fufion  of  Metals. 

This  Purification  of  Silver  clears  it  from  all 
other  Metals  but  Gold,  which  likewife  refills  the 
Cupel,  fo  that  one  cannot  be  altogether  aflured 
that  tliis  Silver  of  the  Cupel  is  entirely  Silver  ;  there- 
fore if  one  would  feparate  it  from  any  little  Quantity 
of  Gold  that  may  be  in  it,  Rccourfe  mull  be  h?.d 
to  another  Operation,  called  the  Departure,  and 
this  is  the  Manner  of  Proceeding 

They  melt  together  in  a  Crucible  by  a  ftrong 
Fire,  three  Parts  of  Silver,  and  one  Part  of  Gold  : 
They  throw  this  Mixture,  when  melted,  by  little 
and  little,  into  cold  Water,  where  it  coagulates 
into  Grains  ;  they  throw  away  the  Water,  and 
dry  thefc  Grains,  and  then  put  them  to  diflblvc 
in  two  or  three  Times  as  much  /fo ua  Forth  \  the 
Silver  is  diflblved,  and  the  Gold  is  precipitated  to 
the  Bottom  of  the  VefTels,  becaufe  it  cannot  be 
penetrated  by  this  Diflblvent. 

It  is  to  be  remarked,  that  in  this  Operation 
they  mix  Gold  with  the  Silver,  that  if  the  Silver 
lhould  contain  any  fmall  Quantity  of  Gold,  it 
/night  be  drawn  precipitated  along  with  that  which 
was  added.  This  precipitated  Gold  is  called  Gold 
hy  Departure,  and  they  can  eafily  turn  it  into  an 
Ingot,  by  melting  it  in  a  Crucible  over  the  Fire, 
with  a  little  Borax,  and  pouring  it  into  a  Mould. 

This  Diflblution  of  the  Silver  is  thrown  into  an 
earthen  Vcflel,  in  which  there  is  a  great  deal  of 
Water,  and  a  Plate  of  Copper,  where  it  is  left 
for  five  or  fix  Hours,  or  till  all  the  Silver  is  pre- 
cipitated, and  fticks  to  the  Copper  Plate,  and 
then  they  gather  it  together  and  dry  it ;  and  it  is 
this  they  call  the  Precipitate  of  Silver,  and  fome- 
times  the  Calx  of  Silver.  The  Water  in  which 
this  Precipitation  was  made,  becomes  blue,  be- 
caufe of  fome  Portion  of  Copper  diflblved  in  it, 
and  is  called  the  Second  Water  ;  it  is  ufed  to  de- 
terge, and  to  eat  proud  Flcib,  being  applied  out- 
wardly. 

Silver  alfo  may  be  precipitated,  by  mixing  Salt 
Water  in  the  Diflblution ;  for  the  Sea  Salt  will 
produce  the  fame  Effect  as  the  Parts  of  the  Cop- 


per, that  is  to  fay,  by  pufliing  rudely  againft  the 
Points  of  the  Aqua  forth,  which  hold  up  the  Par- 
ticles of  the  Silver,  it  will  break  them,  and  make 
them  let  go  their  Hold,  fo  that  the  Silver  having 
nothing  to  fupport  it,  will,  by  its  own  Weight, 
fall  to  the  Bottom. 

The  Silver,  fo  precipitated,  is  call  into  an  Ingot, 
by  melting  it  in  a  Crucible,  with  a  little  Salt- 
Petre,  and  afterwards  pouring Mt  into  a  Mould. 
This  Silver  is  the  finell  of  all,  and  of  twelve 
Penny- Weight,  if  it  has  fo  much  ;  but  there  is 
always  fomc  little  Allay  of  Copper  to  be  found 
in  Silver,  let  it  be  never  fo  well  refined. 

That  which  is  called  Curat  in  Gold,  is  a 
Penny-Weight  in  Silver  j  fo  an  Ounce  of  very 
fine  Silver  is  of  twenty  Penny- Weight,  or  twenty- 
four  Scruples,  which  make  twenty-four  Times 
twenty  Grains.  This  Ounce  of  Silver  fhould  not 
be  diminilhed  by  the  Proofs  ;  but  if  it*lofe  a  Scruple 
by  the  Cupel,  the  Silver  is  but  of  nineteen  Penny- 
Weight  fixteen  Grains  ;  if  it  lofes  two  Scruples, 
it  is  feventeen  Penny- Weight  twelve  Grains  ;  but 
they  do  not  exprefs  thcmfclves  by  twenty  Penny- 
Weight  in  Silver,  as  they  do  by  twenty-four  Ca- 
rats in  Gold  ;  for  they  double  two  Pence  in  Silver, 
and  fay  Silver  of  twelve  Penny- Weight,  to  ex- 
prefs Silver  of  the  utmoft  Purity  ;  -Silver  of  eleven 
Penny-Weight  and  an  half,  Silver  of  eleven 
Penny- Weight,  to  denote  the  Degrees  of  its  Fine- 
nefs,  and  fo  of  the  reft. 

Plate  Silver  contains  one  Part  Copper  to 
twenty-four  Parts  Silver ;  and  Silver  of  the  Cupel 
has  but  one  Quarter  Part  Copper,  to  twenty-four 
Parts  of  Silver. 

They  beat  the  pureft  Silver,  and  reduce  it  into 
very  fine  and  thin  Leaves,  which  we  make  ufe  of 
in  Medicine.  One  may  likewifc  ufc  the  Precipi- 
tate of  Silver  inftead  of  thefc  Leaves. 

Si  her  is  proper  for  thofe  who  have  ufed  too 
great  a  Quantity  of  Qyickfilver,  either  by  Fric- 
tions, or  taken  inwardly,  for  it  binds  or  amal- 
gamates itfelf  with  it  in  the  Body,  and  depriving 
it  of  its  Weight,  takes  away  its  Virtue.  It  may 
be  taken  from  four  Grains  to  a  Scruple,  and  a 
larger  Dofe  may  be  given  without  Fear  of  any 
Danger.  It  is  pretended  by  fevcral  Authors  to  be 
an  infallible  Medicine  for  Difeafes  of  the  Head 
and  Hruiii }  but  Experience  (hews  us,  that  it  is  of 
no  Ufe  in  fuch  Cafes. 

The  Aftrologers  and  the  Alchymifts  call  it  Luna, 
becaufe  they  imagine  this  Metal  to  be  of  the  fame 
Matter  as  the  Moon,  and  that  it  receives  continual 
Influences  from  her  for  its  Nourifhment. 

[Silver,  as  found  in  the  Mines,  is  diftinguiOic  J 
into  native,  and  rude ;  the  ttfmfc  is  that  which 
is  found  pure  in  the  Mine,  cither  in  Fiflurcs  of 

Rocks 
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Rocks  or  Stones,  or  mixed  with  Sand  or  Earth  with- 
out Stones.  This  is  fcen  in  many  various  Forms,  in 
fmall  oblong  Veins,  fimbriated,  in  fmall  Filaments 
like  Hairs,  granulated,  in  the  Form  of  Branches 
of  Trees  and  in  large  Maflcs.  Rude  Silver  is 
that  which  is  found  in  Ores  and  muft  be  refined 
by  Fire  :  The  Silver  Ores  are  in  feme  Mines  red, 
which  is  occafioned  by  their  being  mixed  with 
Arfenick,  in  fomc  of  a  Lead  Colour,  which  is  ow- 
ing to  the  Sulphur  contained  in  them,  inotherBlack, 
Purple,  Afh  coloured,  i£c.  according  to  the  diffe- 
rent Subflances  they  are  mixed  with;  it  is  alfo 
found  in  Gold,  Copper,  Tin,  and  Lead  Ores  in 
a  fferent  Quantities.  Almoft  all  the  Lead  Mines 
in  England  contain  more  or  lefs  Silver,  but  the 
richeft  are  thofe  in  Cardiganjhire  in  Walts.  Silver 
is  eafily  fcparated  from  Lead,  as  obferved  by  our 
Authors,  but  the  extracting  it  from  the  Peruvian 
and  Mexican  Ores  i .  much  more  difficult,  becaufe 
the  Ores  arc  hard,  and  mixed  with  vitriolick,  arfe- 
nical,  or  other  Subftanccs,  which  carry  off  with 
them  a  confiderablc  Quantity  of  Silver,  or  burn 
it  to  Scoria  with  thcmfelves. 

Silver  is  harder,  and  lefs  ductile  than  Gold.  Its 
fpecifick  Gravity  to  that  of  Gold  b  a  little  lefs 
than  as  five  to  nine,  fo  that  it  is  lighter  than 
Lead ;  it  never  contracts  Ruft,  and  is  diflbluble 
by  Aqua  fort  is,  and  not  by  Aqua  rtgia.  It  is  not 
deftroyed  by  Lead,  but  being  long  expofcd  to  a 
ftrong  Fire  with  Antimony,  is  fomething  dimi- 
nifhed  by  the  fulphureous  Parts  of  that  Metal. 
When  expofed  to  the  Focus  of  a  great  Burning- 
Glafs,  it  flics  all  off  in  Smoak  but  very  flowly, 
and  does  not  vitrify,  as  many  other  Metals  do } 
the  Solution  of  pure  hilvcr  is  limpid,  and  its  Crys- 
tals arc  of  no  Colour,  but  if  it  contains  any  Copper 
the  Tincture  is  grcenifli  or  blucifh,  the  Tafte  of 
the  Cryftals  is  intenfely  better.  Silver  made  to 
mix  with  common  Salt,  melts  into  a  femi-dcapha- 
nous  Mafs  rcfembling  Horn ;  this  is  called  Luna 
cornea,  and  it  is  very  difficult  to  reduce  it  to  Silver 
again,  becaufe  being  volatile,  if  it  be  exp*fed  to 
a  ftrong  Fire  it  flies  almoft  all  off  in  Vapour. 
Notwithftanding  all  that  has  been  faid  by  the  Ara- 
Hans,  and  fince  them  by  the  Chymifts,  in  Praife 
of  the  medicinal  Virtues  of  Silver,  it  is  yet  a 
very  great  Queftion  whether  it  really  has  any  or 
not,  and  the  principal  Ufe  made  of  it  in  the  Shops, 
b  in  the  Leaf  to  cover  Pills  and  Bolufes,  inftead 
of  Leaf  Gold,  which  b  fo  often  adulterated,  that 
many  fear  to  ufe  it.  It  b  alfo  to  be  obferved, 
that  all  the  blue  Tinctures  of  Silver,  fo  highly  com- 
mended by  the  Chymilts,  are  not  Tinctures  of 
Silver  but  of  the  Copper  contained  in  Silver  ;  and 
therefore  very  unfit  for  internal  Ufe,  for  a  true 
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Tincture  of  Silver  mull  be  altogether  colourlcfs, 
like  Water.] 

4.  Of  Iron,  or  Mars. 

T  R  ON,  which  the  Chymifts  cmll  Mars,  Pomet. 

becaufe  of  the  Influences  they  pretend 
it  receives  from  that  Planet,  b  a  Metal  thehardeft, 
dritft,  and  moft  difficult  to  melt  of  all  others.  It 
b  compofed  of  an  Earth,  a  Salt,  and  a  Sulphur, 
ill  digctted,  and  ill  united,  which  makes  it  fubjedt 
to  Ruft.  There  arc  Mines  of  Iron  in  Spain,  Get* 
many,  Sweden,  and  England.  The  beft  in  Franct 
are  thofc  of  Cbampaigne,  Lorain,  and  Normandy. 
There  are  fome  in  Burgundy,  Berry,  and  other 
Places.  An  Iron  Mine  b  fometimes  found  within 
an  Inch  of  the  Surface,  fometimes  one,  two,  three, 
four,  five,  or  fix  Feet  deep.  The  Ore  b  found 
in  different  Manners,  fometimes  in  Pieces,  and 
fometimes  in  Sand.  I  (hall  not  difcourfc  here 
of  finding  out  Mines  by  the  Jugglers  with  a  Rod 
of  Hazel,  beeaufe  Monficur  the  Abbot  de  ValUmont 
has  lately  written  a  very  exact  Treatife  about  it. 

The  Manner  of  taking  Iron  from  the  Ore, 
and  making  it  into  caji  Iron,  and  commonlj 
called  Sow-Metal. 

After  the  Ore  is  taken  from  the  Mine,  they  wafh 
it  in  a  running  Water,  to  feparate  the  Earth  from  it, 
and  then  carry  it  into  large  Furnaces,  where  cover- 
ing it  withCoals,  Flint-Stones,  and  Potters  Clay, 
or  Earth,  by  the  means  of  two  large  Pair  of 
Bellows  wrought  by  a  Water-Mill,  it  melts  like 
Lead  ,  and  after  Humming  from  it  a  Drofs, 
which  when  cold  becomes  likeGlafs,  they  ftay  the 
Bellows,  and  with  an  Iron  Bar  open  a  Hole 
which  b  in  the  Bottom  of  the  Furnace,  and  im- 
mediately there  comes  out  as  it  were  a  Stream  of 
Fire,  which  rum  into  Holes  made  in  the  Nature 
of  Moulds,  of  fix,  feven,  or  to  ten  Feet  long, 
and  a  Foot  broad.  The  Iron,  thus  thrown  into 
thefe  Moulds,  is  what  the  Smiths  call  Sow-Metal  j 
or  caft  Iron.  It  is  to  be  remarked,  that  when  they 
would  make  Cannon-Bullets,  Mortar?,  Weights, 
Backs  of  Chimneys,  or  other  Works,  of  thb  Sow- 
Metal,  or  caft  Iron,  they  take  up  the  running 
Metal  in  great  Iron  Ladles,  and  put  it  into 
Moulds  made  in  deep  Sand,  or  elfe  of  caft  Iron. 

It  b  alfo  to  be  obferved,  that  the  finer  the 
Work  b  to  be,  the  longer  is  the  Metal  to  remain 
in  Fufion  ;  for  the  Matter  continues  but  twelve 
Hours  for  the  coarfcr  Works,  and  fifteen  or  eight- 
teen  Hours  for  the  other.  The  caft  Iron  of  France 
cannot  be  touched  by  the  File,  as  that  of  Ger- 
many 
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many  and  other  Places,  but  muft  be  polifhcd  with 
.  Mafons  Duft,  or  Emery. 

Of  Iron  in  Bar,  and  other  Kinds. 

When  they  would  reduce  this  Metal  into  fine 
Iron,  they  take  one  of  thefc  Lumps  of  Sow-Metal, 
and  carry  it  to  a  Sort  of  Forge,  on  a  Level  with 
the  Earth,  in  the  Middle  of  which  is  a  Hole,  into 
which  the  Matter  flows  as  it  melts.  They  melt 
the  Metal  by  the  Means  of  Charcoal,  and  two  great 
Pair  of  Bellows,  which  arc  moved  by  Water.  As 
this  Matter  melts,  the  Refiner  ftirs  it  with  an  Iron 
Bar  ;  and  the  more  vigoroufly  the  Matter  is  ftirred, 
the  more  kindly  will  the  Iron  be,  and  be  better 
qualified.  After  it  is  well  ftirred,  they  carry  the 
Matter,  when  a  little  hardened,  with  large  Tongs, 
to  an  Anvil,  where,  with  a  great  Hammer,  they 
beat  it,  to  force  out  of  it  the  Earth  or  other  foreign 
Matter  that  might  have  remained  in  it ;  and  then 
the  Iron  is  made,  and  will  endure  the  Filing. 
When  they  would  reduce  it  to  Bars,  or  any  other 
Fafhion,  they  take  this  Mafs,  which  the  Workmen 
call  the  Putty  and  carry  it  to  another  Forge,  and 
by  the  Help  of  Charcoal,  and  two  Pair  of  Bellows 
wrought  by  two  Men,  they  make  it  red  hot,  and 
then  carry  it  to  the  Anvil,  and  with  a  wooden  Ham- 
mer, with  Iron  at  the  End  of  it,  they  make  it  as 
long  and  as  thin  as  the  Hammerer  pleaies.  There 
is  one  Thing  remarkable,  that  is  of  no  fmall  Con- 
fequence,  which  is,  that  feeing  the  Hammerer  can 
reduce  but  half  this  Piece  into  Bar,  becaufe  he  muft 
hold  it  faft  by  the  other  Part,  he  therefore,  with 
us,  to  cool  it  the  fooner,  that  he  may  go  to  work 
upon  the  other  Part,  throws  it  into  Water ;  and 
this  is  the  Caufe  that  the  French  Iron  is  brittle  : 
But  this  might  be  eafily  remedied,  by  letting  it 
cool  of  itfelf.  It  may  be  objected,  that  it  is  not 
altogether  the  quenching  it  in  the  Water  that  makes 
it  fo  brittle,  but  it  proceeds  oftentimes  from  the 
Mineral,  or  from  its  not  being  well  ftirred.  I 
do  not  difagree  to  this,  but  there  is  a  Proverb 
which  fays,  ///  to  III  tan  never  be  good  \  this  is 
the  Manner  of  making  Iron  into  Bars. 

Of  Iron  in  the  Gad,  and  of  Iron  Wir«. 

Iron  in  the  Gad,  or  Red  Iron,  is  made  from 
Iron  in  the  Bar,  which  has  been  heated  in  a  Kind 
of  Furnace,  and  by  Steel  Mills  cut  into  the  Shape 
and  Figure  we  fee  it  in.  The  Iron  IVire  is  made 
of  the  Rods  drawn  through  little  Holes,  after  the 
Manner  that  they  make  Wax-Candles  :  They  be- 
gin with  the  largeft  Hole,  and  firulh  by  the  little 
one,  ftill  diminilhine  the  Size  of  it. 
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O/Iron  Plates,  and <?/Black  and  White  Iron, 
or  Tin,  as  it  is  called  with  us. 

The  Iron  Plates  are  made  of  Bars  heated,  and  ♦ 
made  thin  with  Hammering.  There  arc  two  Sorts 
of  Plates,  the  great  and  fmall.  They  make  tfie  9 
Black  Iron  by  beating  the  Plate  with  fmaller  Ham- 
mers :  But  befides  this,  in  Germany  they  make  a 
white  Iron  of  which  they  make  fcveral  Utenfils. 
This  is  a  foft  Iron  reduced  into  thin  Plates,  and 
afterwards  covered  with  Tin,  in  which  Operation 
it  is  faid  they  ufe  Aqua  fortis.  There  is  white 
Iron  made  at  Never j ;  but  that  of  Germany  is  moft 
efleemed,  becaufe  it  is  more  white  and  brighter, 
and  will  not  ruft  as  the  other. 

Of  Steel. 

Steel  is  only  Iron  purified  and  made  harder,  by 
means  of  plunging  it  in  cold  Water  after  heating 
it  in  Furnaces  with  the  Horns  and  Hoofs  of  Ani- 
mals. The  volatile  Salts  of  which  are  fuppofed 
to  penetrate  the  Subftancc  of  Iron,  and  turn  it 
into  Steel,  which  is  finer  or  coarfer  according  to 
the  Number  of  Times  this  Operation  has  been 
repeated.  The  fined  Steel,  which  is  that  of  Ktr- 
nent,  is  alfo  fuppofed  in  a  great  Meafurc  to  owe 
its  Excellence  to  certain  Drugs  with  which  the 
Water  it  is  plunged  into,  is  impregnated,  as  will 
be  related  hereafter. 

The  beft  Steel  is  that  which  comes  from  Ger- 
many, and  is  called  $tttl  of  Ktrntnt,  from  a  Vil- 
lage in  Germany,  called  Ktrntnt,  where  the 
beft  Stttl  is  made.  This  Sort  is  called  Stttl  of 
a  double  Mark,  and  is  ufed  in  making  fuch  In- 
ftrumcnts  as  are  extremely  fine ;  as  Lancets,  and 
other  Chirurgical  Inftruments,  Razors,  Graving 
Tools,  csV.  The  fecond  fort  is  that  they  call  Roje 
Steel,  becaufe  when  it  is  broken  there  appears 
fomething  in  it  like  a  little  Rofe,  of  a  Partridge- 
Eye  Colour,  and  befides,  the  Cafks  that  they 
come  in  are  marked  with  a  Rofe.  This  Steel  is 
in  little  Bars,  from  one  Foot  to  two  Feet  long, 
and  half  an  Inch  thick.  There  are  likewife  fc- 
veral fofter  Sorts  of  Steel  which  are  but  the  Re- 
fufc  of  the  Rofe  Steel,  which  fome  call  Steel  of 
the  Jingle  Mark.  We  have  likewife  Steel  from 
Hungary,  Italy,  and  Piedmont.  There  are  alfo 
feveral  Sorts  made  in  France,  as  thofe  of  Viennt, 
of  Rivt  in  Datepbine,  or  Clameey  in  Auvergn,  and 
of  St.  Difier  in  Champagne  j  it  is  likewife  made 
at  Never s,  and  at  la  Cbarite ;  and  this  they  call 
Common  Steel. 

But  of  all  the  Sorts  of  Steel  in  Europe,  there  is 
none  that  comes  near  to  that  of  Ktrntnt  for  Good- 
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nefs,  bccaufc  amongft  the  hundred  and.  fifty  Iron 
Mines  that  the  Germans  are  poflcflcd  of,  there  are 
none  fo  proper  for  the  making  fine  Steel  as  thofe 
of  Kerntnt,  and  there  are,  befidc,  no  People  but 
thofc  of  that  Place,  who  cxadtly  know  the  juft 
Quantity  of  Arfenick,  Tar,  Orpimcnt,  Sublimate, 
Antimony,  white  Copperas,  and  other  Drugs,  of 
wflich  to  compofe  the  Water  to  dip  it  in  :  And 
this,  in  few  Words,  is  the  Reuon  why  no 
fine  Steel  is  made  but  in  Germany,  and  that  many 
Perfons  ruin  thcmfclvcs  by  endeavouring  to  coun- 
terfeit it.  As  to  the  tempering  of  common  Steel, 
they  make  ufe  of  nothing  but  common  Water. 

There  was  formerly  a  Steel  came  from  Damaf- 
tus,  and  was  very  good  ;  and  if  we  will  believe 
Mr.  Furetitre,  the  Temper  of  it  was  made  by  the 
Impreffions  of  the  Air,  when  a  Horfeman  riding 
full  Speed  held  it  in  his  Hand  and  brandifhed  it  in 
the  Air.  "  He  alfo  fays,  they  wetted  it  by  means 
of  a  wet  Goat-Skin  drawing  its  Edge  over  it  as 
if  they  would  cut  the  Skin. 

Good  Steel  ought  to  be  brittle,  of  a  fine  Grain, 
and  as  white  as  it  can  be  made.  The  Chymifts 
make  fevcral  Preparations  of  it,  of  which  hereafter. 
As  for  the  Filings  of  Steel,  they  are  of  Ufe  in 
Phyfick,  the  beft  are  thofe  of  Needles ;  its  Proof 
is  by  putting  it  upon  a  lighted  Candle  ;  that  which 
burns  by  halves,  and  puts  out  the  Candle,  is  mixed 
with  the  Filings  of  Iron. 

Of  the  aperitive  Saffron  of  Mars,  or  the 
Crocus  Martis. 

The  Crocus  Martis,  which  is  called  aperitive, 
is  a  Preparation  of  Iron  or  Steel,  which  is  made 
after  three  Manners:  the  Fir/?,  by  cxpofing  Plates 
of  Iron  to  the  Dew.  The  Second  is  by  fprinkling 
the  Filings  of  Iron  with  Rain  Water,  or  Water 
mixed  with  Honey  ;  from  whence,  after  fome 
Time,  you  fhall  have  a  Ruft  of  a  brown  Colour. 
Thefe  Preparations  of  Iran  or  Mars  are  very  long 
in  making,  but  very  good  for  the  Difeafes  here- 
after mentioned.  But  as  thefe  two  Sorts,  as  I 
have  faid,  require  much  Time,  and  have  but  a 
bad  Colour,  they  chufe  rather  a  third  Way, 
which  is  to  take' a  Piece  of  Steel,  and  heat  it  in 
a  Smith's  Forge,  and  then  applying  to  it  a  Roll  of 
Sulphur,  melt  it  down,  and  reduce  it  into  a  Pow- 
der, and  fo  melted,  put  it  into  a  Crucible,  together 
with  more  Sulphur,  and  reduce  it  by  the  Fire  of 
a  rcverbctatory  Furnace,  into  a  Powder  of  a  beauti- 
ful red  Colour  :  Others  ufe  the  Filing  of  Iron  in- 
ftead  of  Steel. 

The  aperitive  Saffron  of  Mars  is  commonly 
called  Crocus  Martis  aftritivus,  or  aperuns,  and 
is  an  excellent  Remedy  for  the  Dropfy,  and  to 
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cure  the  Green-Sicknefc.  The  Dofe  is  from  ten 
Grains  to  forty,  in  fome  Elcdtuary,  Confcrvc,  or 
Lozenge,  or,  as  Mr.  Lcmtry  fays,  with  fome  Pur- 
gatives. 

Of  the  aftringent  Saffron  of  Mars. 

The  aftringent  Saffron  of  Mars,  called  Crecus 
Martis  ojlringens,  is  one  of  the  former  Prepara- 
tions of  Mars  warned  feveral  Times  with  Vine- 
gar, and  afterwards  put  into  a  Crucible,  and  by 
a  ftrong  Calcination  of  five  or  fix  Hours,  reduced 
to  a  reddiih  Powder,  but  not  fo  beautiful  as  that 
above. 

The  Ufe  of  this  Crocus  is  to  ftop  Blood  when 
voided,  either  above  or  below.  It  is  taken  in  a 
like  Dofc  as  the  former,  in  Medicines  proper  for 
the  Malady.  The  Ancients  have  given  both  of 
thefe,  as  well  as  many  other  things,  the  Name 
of  Crocus,  or  Saffron,  from  their  reddiih  Colours. 

Of  the  Salt  or  Vitriol  of  Mars. 

There  are  two  Sorts  of  Salt  of  Mars  or  Iron, 
but  the  beft  is  that  which  is  made  by  putting  Oil 
of  Vitriol  and  Spirit  of  Wine  in  an  Lron  Pan,  and 
when  it  has  ftaid  there  three  Weeks  or  a  Month, 
you  will  find  at  the  Bottom  a  greyifh  Salt,  which 
you  muft  dry,  and  then  preferve  it  carefully.  '1  he 
other  Salt  of  Mars  is  made  by  putting  the  Filings 
of  Steel  into  diftilled  Vinegar,  proceeding  in  the 
fame  Manner  as  you  would  make  Salt  of  Saturn^ 
as  fhall  be  fhewn  hereafter.  The  firft  Salt  of  Mars 
is  an  excellent  Remedy  againft  Obftrud>ions.  The 
Dofe  is  from  four  to  twelve  Grains  in  any  Liquor 
proper  for  the  Di (temper.  As  for  the  Choice  of 
it,  the  whiteft  and  dricft  is  the  beft. 

Of  the  Oil  of  Mars. 

Oil  of  Mars,  or  Iron,  as  it  is  improperly  called, 
is  a  Salt  of  Iron  rcfolvcd  into  Liquor  in  a  Cellar. 
Some  People  ufe  this  Oil  as  the  Salt,  with  this 
Difference,  that  they  give  it  in  a  larger  Dofc. 

Of  the  Cryftals  of  Mars. 

Crjffals  of  Mars  are  made  by  putting  the  Filings 
of  Steel  in  Water,  and  putting  upon  it  a  good 
Spirit  of  Vitriol,  and  by  putting  it  in  a  Cellar  ;  they 
draw  thence  Cryfials  of  a  greenifh  Colour  ;  which 
being  dried,  are  made  Ufe  of  to  the  fame  Pur- 
poses as  the  Salt  or  the  Oil,  but  they  muft  be  given 
in  lefler  Quantities,  becaufe  of  their  great  Acri- 
mony. Some  Perfons  pretend,  that  by  a  Retort 
they  can  draw  a  Spirit  of  Vitriol  from  thefe  Cryf- 
N  tali: 
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tah:  But  as  this  Spirit  muft  be  very  weak,  I  the  Bigncfe  of  Pig  Nuts,  and  of  the  fame  Colour, 
would  not  advife  any  body  to  trouble  thcmfclves  ftrcaked  with  fhining  Metalline  Veins,  fometimes  in 
about  it.  Sand.   They  wafh  this  Marcafttt  to  get  the  Dirt 

from  it,  then  they  put  it  into  great  Furnaces  made 
Of  the  Tirwfture,  or  Syrup  of  Mars  with  on  Purpofe  ;  they  cover  it  with  Charcoal,  Flints, 
Tartar,  and  Potters  Clay,  and  by  means  of  a  very  violent 

Fire,  blown  by  huge  Bellows,  they  put  it  into 
Fufion  ;  they  fcum  thence  a  Matter  that  if  is 


They  draw  from  the  Ruft  or  Filings  of  Iron,  by 
the  Help  of  Tartar  and  boiling  Water,  a  blackifh 
Tincture  ;  which  after  having  been  evaporated  and 
reduced  to  the  Confidence  of  a  Syrup,  is  what 
they  call  Ttnfture,  or  Syrup  of  Mars  -,  others  caufe 
almoft  all  the  Moifture  to  evaporate,  and  fo  make 
that  which  we  call  the  thick  TinOure,  or  the  Ex- 
tract of  Man. 

They  attribute  to  thefe  Tinctures  the  Property 
of  being  very  good  Aperitives ;  their  Dofes  are 
different,  for  the  thicker  the  Tinctures  are,  the 


it  were  vitrified,  rcfembling  Enamel  •,  then  they 
let  it  run  into  Moulds,  for  great  Wedges,  about 
ten  Feet  long,  and  a  Foot  thick.  This  is  called 
by  the  French^  G'mufe,  commonly,  Sow-Metal. 
The  Ruft  of  Iron,  is  Iron  penetrated  and  rarified 
by  the  Moifture  of  the  Air,  which  the  Latins  call 
Ferrugo;  it  is  aperitive  by  Urine,  and  aftringent 
by  the  Belly,  proper  for  all  lllnefs  caufed  by  Ob- 
ftru&ions,  and  to  ftop  Loofcncft. 

Iron,  made  red-hot  in  the  Fire,  and  fcveral 


left  of  them  muft  be  taken  ;  the  ordinary  Dofe  is   Times  quenched  in  Water,  renders  the  Water 

aftringent  and  proper  for  Dueafes  of  the  Belly. 
The  Waters  of  a  Smith's  Forge  retaining  fome 
faline  and  vitriolick  Particles  of  the  Iron,  are 
gent  by  the  Belly,  and  aperitive  by  Urine 


from  a  Drachm  to  half  an  Ounce. 
Of  the  Tincture,  or  aftrixgent  Syrup  of  Mars. 


Steel  is  Iron  rendered  more  hard,  more  com- 
pact, more  fine,  and  polifhed,  by  Calcination  and 
dipping  it  in  Water.  To  do  this,  they  lay  Iron, 
and  the  Hoofs  of  Animals,  Stratum  fuper  Stratum, 
in  a  Furnace  made  on  Purpofe,  near  the  Mines  : 
they  put  Fire  to  it,  and  when  the  Metal  is  foftened 
and  almoft  melted,  they  dip  it  in  cold  Water,  that 
fo  the  Pores  which  wore  opened  by  the  Force  of 
the  Fire,  may  immediately  be  fhut  up  ;  and  they 
oftentimes  repeat  the  Calcination  and  the  Dipping. 

The  Hoofs  of  Animals,  burnt  in  the  Fire,  pro- 
duce two  Effects  :  The  firft  is,  that  they  diflipate 
the  moft  volatile,  the  moft  faline,  and  the  moft 
rarified  Particles  of  the  Metal.  The  fecond  is, 
That  a  Portion  of  the  volatile  Salt  which  thefc  Hoofs 
do  naturally  contain,  is  introduced  into  the  Porta 
of  the  Metal.  Now  this  Salt  being  rendered  an 
Alcalt  by  the  Calcination,  it  abforbs  and  deftroys 
the  Points  of  the  vitriolick  Salt,  and  the  Acid 
which  remained  in  the  Iron ;  fo  that  the  Motion 
of  this  Salt  being  relaxed,  the  Metal  does  no 
longer  rarify  itfelf  fo  much,  which  may  contribute 
to  give  a  good  Quality  to  the  Steel ;  but  the  prin- 
cipal one  that  it  gains,  comes  from  the  Water  it 
is  dipt  in,  which  is  made  on  Purpofe.  They  make 
Steel  in  many  Places  of  France,  Italy,  Pitdment, 
and  Hungary  ;  but  the  beft  is  made  in  Germany, 
at  a  Town  called  foment.  Steel  ought  to  be 
brittle,  of  a  fine  Grain,  and  white. 

The  Filings  of  Steel  are  proper  to  remove  Ob- 
oFit  in  Eu7cpt, "and 1  especially  in  France,  in  Cham-  ftructions,  for  the  Jaundice,  and  for  Difeafes  of 
fagne,  Lorraitt,  Normandy,  Burgundy,  and  Berry,  the  Spleen.  The  Dofc  is  from  a  Scruple  to  a. 
They  take  it  up  fometimes  in  a  Mireajitf,  that  is  of  Drachm.  Water 


They  likewifc  draw  from  the  Ruft  of  Iron, 
With  the  Lees  of  Wine,  or  the  Juice  of  Quinces, 
or  any  other  aftringent  Juice,  a  Tinclure,  Syrup, 
or  Extract,  to  which  they  attribute  a  binding  Qua- 
lity. The  Dofe  of  thefe  Extracts  is  likewife  ac- 
cording to  their  Thickneft,  but  the  common  one 
'»  from  ten  Grains  to  half  a  Drachm  in  fome  aftrin- 
gent Liquor. 

Of  Mars  Diaphoretick. 

Mars  Diaphoretic*  is  made  of  the  Ruft  of  Iron 
mixed  with  an  equal  Quantity  of  Sal  Armoniack,  by 
a  fubliming  Veflcl:  they  draw  thence  Flowers 
which  they  diflblve  in  Water,  and  then  precipitate 
them  by  pouring  upon  the  Diflblution  the  Oil  of 
Tartar  per  deliquium.  They  dry  this  Powder, 
which  being  dried  is  what  they  call  Mars  Dia~ 
pbtrttick,  altho*  the  diaphoretick  Virtue,  which 
it  may  have  got  from  the  Sal  Armoniack  is  not 
very  great,  becaufe  it  is  almoft  all  carried  aw3y  by 
the  Water. 

Iron,  in  Latin  called  Ferriem  or  Mars, 
Ltmirj.  becaufe  the  Aftrologers  pretend  that  this 
Metal  receives  Influences  from  the  Pla- 
net of  that  Name,  is  a  Metal  very  hard,  dry,  and 
the  moft  difficult  to  melt  of  all  others  It  is  natu- 
rally compofed  of  a  vitriolick  Salt,  Sulphur,  and 
Earth,  very  ill  digefted,  and  bound  together,  which 
it  ruft  fo  cafily.    There  are  fcveral  Mines 
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Water,  in  which  red-hot  Steel  has  been  quenched, 
called  Chalibeate  Water,  is  an  Aftringent. 

It  is  remarkable,  that  in  Iron  there  fhould  be 
two  fuch  very  differing  and  oppofite  Qualities,  as 
of  Drying  and  Moiftening,  Opening  and  Ob- 
ftrucling,  Aftringing  and  Relaxing.  Thefe  Qua- 
lifies are  thought  to  be  owing  to  the  mixed  Tex- 
ture of  the  Body ;  the  relaxing  Quality,  to  the 
faline  and  more  volatile  Part;  the  Aftringent,  to 
the  Earthy,  and  that  which  is  more  fixed. 

The  Salt  of  Iron  is  made  in  the  following  Man- 
ner. Take  Oil  of  Vitriol,  or  of  Sulphur  fir  Cam- 
f<mum%  two  Pounds ;  Water,  two  Gallons ;  mix 
them  well  in  a  well-glazed  earthen  Jar,  by  dropping 
the  Oil  into  the  Water,  and  ftirring  it  well  with 
a  wooden  Rod  ,  put  into  this  Mixture,  of  Filings 
of  Iron  tw©  Pounds  or  more,  ftirring  it  for  half 
an  Hour,  then  let  it  fettle  ;  decant  off  the  clear 
Water,  filter,  and  put  it  into  a  Frying- Pan,  which 
over  a  Charcoal  Fire  evaporate  to  Drinefs,  and 
fo  there  will  remain  a  pure  white  Salt  at  the  Bottom. 
This  Salt  cures  and  opens  the  worft  Obftru&ions  in 
the  Womb  or  Bowels  ;  it  fometimes  purges,  and 
may  be  given  to  half  a  Scruple  in  a  Glafc  of  Wine 
alone,  or  fweetened  with  Syrup  of  Violets. 

After  the  Filings  of  Iron  are  turned  into  Ruft, 
and  a  Tincture  extracted  from  thence,  the  Ftecti 
are  a  Kind  of  Crams  made  without  Fire,  which  are 
drying  and  binding,  good  againft  Fluxes,  Bloody 
Flux,  Gonorrhoeas,  Whites  in  Women,  CsV.  They 
dry  up  Ulcers  and  Wounds,  ftop  all  Fluxes  of  Blood, 
the  Flux  of  the  Terms  and  Hemorrhoids;  they 
ftrcngthen  the  Liver,  dry  up  the  Water  in  Drop- 
■fies,  and  running  Ulcers  in  the  Legs.  Given 
from  a  Scruple  to  half  a  Drachm,  in  a  proper  Ve- 
hicle, every  Night  going  to  Bed. 

The  Copperas,  or  Vitriol  of  Iron,  is  made  in 
great  Quantities  by  a  cementatory  Calcination, 
then  perfected  by  Diflblution,  Evaporation,  and 
Cryftallization. 

Not  only  the  Salt  of  Iron,  but  the  Tinctures, 
are  (aid  to  open  Obftru&ions  of  the  Reins,  cure 
Ulcers  in  the  Reins  and  Bladder,  help  the  Cholick, 
Weaknefs  of  Stomach,  or  Want  of  Appetite  ;  it 
gives  eafe  in  the  Gout,  and  other  Pains  of  the 
Joints,  both  by  inward  taking,  and  outward  Ap- 
plication. 

The  Ruft  or  Vitriol  of  Iron,  and  mixed  with  Vi- 
negar, applied,  is  good  againft  Tetters,  Ringworms, 
Scabs,  and  running  Sores,  or  Breakings-out,  though 
of  many  Years  Continuance,  efpecially  if  a  little 
Roch  Alum  be  mixed  with  it ;  it  alfo  takes  away  the 
St.  Antbmfs  Firty  or  any  other  leffcr  Heats  and 
Inflammations. 

[No  Metal  is  fo  necefiary  for  the  Ufcs  of 
Lift  as  Iron,  and  by  the  Goodncfs  of  the  Crea- 
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tor,  none  is  found  fo  plentifully  in  almoft  every 
Country.  It  is  dug  out  of  the  Earth  in  very 
different  Forms,  in  fome  Mines  it  is  found  pure, 
cither  granulated  or  in  Lumps;  in  others  it  is 
met  with  in  a  heavy  Stone  of  a  dark  yellow  or 
reddifh  Colour,  or  in  a  heavy  ycllowiftior  reddifh 
Earth.  Some  Ores  yield  the  Metal  contained  in 
them  only  by  breaking,  and  a  few  Hours  Fufion, 
others  require  a  great  deal  of  Labour  to  fcparate 
it,  and  the  Addition  of  Lime,  Marie,  or  Stones, 
to  facilitate  the  Fufion. 

The  fpecifick  Gravity  of  Iron  to  that  of  Gold, 
is  as  three  to  (even,  or  thereabout ;  it  is  duTolvablc 
by  all  ftrong  Acids,  and  when  expofed  to  the  Focus 
of  a  ftrong  Burning-GUIs  on  a  Tile  prefently  melts, 
and  then  becomes  a  brittle  half  vitrified  Subftance, 
but  if  laid  on  a  Piece  of  Charcoal  in  the  fame  Fo- 
cus, it  melts  and  flies  all  off  in  Sparkles.  It  con!  fb 
of  a  bituminous  inflammable  Principle,  a  vitriolick 
Salt,  and  a  vitriolick  vitrifiable  Earth.  This  Earth 
united  with  any  inflammable  Subftance  by  Fire, 
will  become  Iron,  which  accordingly  is  fcen  in 
burning  inflammable  Bodies,  in  the  Allies  of  which 
Iron  difcovers  itfelf  to  the  Magnet,  tho'  no  Signs 
of  Iron  are  before  difcoverable  in  thefe  Subftance*, 
even  when  reduced  to  the  fineft  Powder. 

That  the  vitriolick  Salt  is  Ukcwife  in  conliderablc 
Quantity,  is  evident  from  the  Solubility  of  Iron 
in  fimple  Water,  from  the  Tafte  of  the  Water  in 
which  Iron  had  been  in  Part  diflblved,  and  from 
the  Heat  which  Filings  of  Iron  conceive  on  often 
fprinkling  with  Water,  which  arifes  from  the  Ac- 
tion of  thefe  Salts  on  the  metallick  Earth. 

For  medicinal  Ufcs  Iron  is  preferable  to  Steel ; 
the  fimple  Powder  of  the  Filings  is  by  many  faid 
to  be  better  in  many  Cafes  than  any  Preparation  of 
it ;  the  Salt,  which  is  alfo  much  ufed,  we  make  by 
putting  warm  Water  acidulated  with  Spirit  of  Vi- 
triol on  the  Filings  of  Iron,  and  after  a  warm  In- 
fufion  of  twenty-four  Hours,  fiJtritating  the  Liquor 
and  evaporating  it  to  a  Pellicle,  and  letting  it  in  a 
cool  Place,  where  it  yields  us  a  Salt  in  beautiful 
green  Cryftals.] 

5.  Of  Quickfilvcr. 

THAT  which  we  call  $uUkfifo«r^  crude  and 
running  Mercury,  Hydrargyrie,  liquid  Silver, 
the  Proteus  of  Nature,  the  fugitive  Salt,  or  the 
mineral  Spirit,  is,  according  to  Mr.  Cberas,  a 
metallick,  or  mineral  Liquor,  of  a  volatile  Nature, 
found  in  the  Mines,  and  compofed,  as  is  believed, 
of  a  white  fulphureous  Earth,  and  of  its  own 
proper  internal  Mercury.  Some  Authors,  and 
Mr.  Cbarat  amongft  the  reft,  fay,  that  Mercury 
us  not  to  be  placed  in  the  Rank  of  Metals  :  they 
N  2  have 
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have  given  it  the  Name  of  a  Semi  Metal,  becaufe  the  King  of  Spain  hasexprefly  prohibited  the  Tranf- 


it  is  neither  hard  nor  malleable  as  the  true  Metals 
are,  yet  it  eafily  unites  itfclf  to  any  other  Metal, 
efpecially  to  Gold,  to  which  it  often  ferves  as  an 
Intermediate  to  join  it  to  other  Metals.  Its  Co- 
lour of  Silver,  and  the  Difpofition  it  has  to  Mo- 
tion, is  the  Reafon  why  they  call  it  Sjuickfslver  ; 
from  the  fame  Colour,  and  its  Fluidity,  it  is 
named  Hydrargyrum ,  that  is  to  fay,  watry  Silver, 
or  water  Silver.    They  call  it  Mercury  from  the 


portation  of  it  into  other  Countries,  has  made  it 
fo  force  as  it  is  at  prefent,  as  well  as  the  natural 
Cinnabar.  Some  modern  Authors  have  faid,  that 
there  is  Quickfilver  found  in  the  Indies,  Poland, 
Germany,  and  even  in  Frame ;  which  perhaps 
may  be  true  :  But  notwithstanding  all  the  Paiiyt  I  , 
have  taken,  I  could  never  difcover  the  Truth  of 
it.  It  is  true  indeed,  that  a  Mine  of  Cinnabar 
was  lately  found  in  Normandy,  between  St,  La 


Analogy  which  it  is  fuppofed  to  bear  to  the  Planet   and  Cburcnton,  near  a  Place  called  Le  Foffe  Rouge  ; 


of  the  fame  Name,  or  becaufe  of  the  Variety  of 
the  Shapes  it  can  take,  fuitablc  to  what,  the  Hea- 
thens reprcfentcd  of  that  Deity.  It  is  likewife  for 
the  fame  Reafon,  and  the  Diverfity  of  Colours  that 
may  be  given  it,  that  it  is  named  Proteus ;  and  from 
its  Fluidity  and  Volatility,  it  is  called  the  Fugitive 
Salt. 


but  the  great  Charges  of  it  obliged  them  to  flop  it 
up  again.  It  is  anObfervation  of  Mr.  Leirury'sy 
that  Quickfilvcr  is  ufually  found  under  Mountains 
covered  with  white  Stones,  which  arc  as  brittle  as 
Chalk.  The  Plants  which  grow  upon  thefc  Moun- 
tains feem  greener  and  larger  than  elfewhere,  but 
the  Trees  which  are  near  the  Quickfilver  Mine, 


Quicldilver  is  found  in  the  Mines  after  different  rarely  produce  Fruits  or  Flowers,  and  their  Leaves 

Manners,  fometimes  inclofed  in  its  own  Mineral,  come  out  later  than  in  other  Places, 
and  fometimes  as  fluid  as  we  fee  it ,  and  this  be-       One  of  the  Signs  that  difcover  a  Mine  of  Quick- 

caufe  it  is  found  fo  naturally,  fomc  have  given  the  filver,  is  when  in  the  Month  of  April  ox  May  there 

Name  of  Virgin  Mercury,  they  find  it  fometimes  come  thick  Mifts  or  Vapours  out  of  one  particular 


amongft  Earth  and  Stones,  and  very  often  embo- 
died in  a  natural  Cinnabar,  as  we  {hall  fee  hereafter. 
They  who  take  Quickfilver  from  its  Ore,  make 
ufe  of  great  Iron  Retorts  to  feparate  it  from  its 
Mineral,  or  the  other  hard  Bodies  with  which  it 
is  joined,  and  by  the  Means  of  Fire  and  frefli 
Water,  into  which  it  falls,  they  render  it  fluid, 
fo  as  we  commonly  have  it.  The  Ore  of  the 
Mercury  is  fo  like  Antimony  of  Poiclou,  that  if 
it  were  not  for  the  Rays  or  Streaks,  which  are 
fomewhat  whiter,  there  is  no  Body  that  could  find 
the  Difference  ;  when  it  is  found  running  or  liquid 
in  the  Ground,  the  Slaves  who  take  it  up  have  no- 
thing to  do  but  make  it  run  through  Chamois  Lea- 
ther to  cleanfe  it  from  its  Impurities.  There  are 
but  few  Places  in  Europe  from  whence  they  take 


Place,  which  cannot  rife  far  in  the  Air  becaufe  of 
their  Weight :  It  is  to  fuch  a  Place  that  they  go  to 
look  for  tliis  Metal,  and'efpccially  if  by  chance  it  is 
fituated  oppofite  to  the  North  Wind,  for  then  they 
think  the  Mine  will  prove  the  beft.  They  likewife 
find  a  great  deal  of  Water  about  thefc  Mines,  which 
it  is  neceffary  to  draw  off  at  the  Foot  of  the 
Mountain,  before  you  can  come  to  work  them. 

Chufc  fuch  Quickfilver  as  is  white,  running, 
clean,  of  a  lively  and  beautiful  Water,  and  reject 
that,  which  being  put  into  any  Copper  Veffcls,  fuch 
as  Scales  of  a  Balance,  or  others,  appears  like 
Lead ;  that  is  to  fay,  when  ,its  Colour  is  brown, 
and  it  leaves  Tails  or  Trains  behind  it,  as  if  it 
were  roapy,  or  fticks  to  the  Hands  when  you 
handle  it ;  which  is  of  no  final!  Confequencc,  be- 


Quickfilver,  which  are  Hungary  and  Spain,  and  caufe  the  grcatell  Part  of  the  Quickfilver  that  is 
the  Mines  of  Frioli  which  belong  to  the  Venetians. 
The  Quickfilver  Mines  are  fo  deep,  that  I  have 
been  informed  it  is  a  Work  of  five  Hours  to  def- 
cend  into  them  The  Frioli  Quickfilvcr  is  brought 
into  France  by  Way  of  Mar  fettles,  that  of  Hun- 
gary is  carried  to  Vienna  in  Ju/lria,  and  from 
thence  to  Holland,  from  whence  we  have  it.  That 


confumcd,  is  made  Ufe  of  by  Looking-  glafs-Makers, 
Goldfmitljs,  Burniftiers,  Gilders,  anJ  others ;  and 
if  by  Mifchancc  or  Roguery,  in  fuch  a  Parcel  of 
Quickfilvcr,  as  is  ufed  at  one  boiliug,  there  ftiould 
be  one  Pound  of  Lead,  it  would  fpoil  all  their 
Works. 

Befides  the  Qualities  before-mentioned,  which 


of  Spain  L  traiilported  to  Peru,  to  fcrve  to  purify    ought  to  be  in  Quickfilver,  one  may  prove  it  by 


their  Gold  and  Silver,  as  I  have  obferved  before. 
The  Spanijh  Quickliiver  was  once  common  enough 
in  France;  this  Quickfilver  being  put  upon  Silver 
a  little  heated,  had  the  Property  of  gilding  the 
Superficies,  and  of  giving  the  Silver  a  very  fine 
Gold  Colour  j  this  rich  Quality,  according  to  fomc 
AJchymiils,  which  in  Reality  is  nothing,  and  the 

Difficulty  there  is  of  having  it  at  prefent,  becaufe   feven  Pound,  and  that'a  cubical  Foot  of  the  Seittg 

Water 


initting  a  little  of  it  in  a  Silver  Spoon,  and  letting  it 
evaporate  over  the  Fire  ;  if  there  remains  a  yellow 
Spot,  it  i>  a  Mark  that  it  is  natural ;  if  it  leaves 
a  black  one,  it  is  a  Sign  that  it  is  mixed  with 
Lead  or  Tin.  Quickfilver  is  a  Matter  fo  very 
weighty,  that  Mr.  De  Furetiere  fays,  that  a 
oot  of  Mercury  weighs  nine  hundred  forty 
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Water  weighs  but  ft  verity  Pound  ;  that  is  to  fay, 
a  Veflel  which  will  hold  thirty  five  Pints  of  the 
Water  of  the  River  Stint,  according  to  the  Paris 
Mcafure,  will  contain  nine  hundred  forty  feven 
Pounds  of  Qyickfilver.  As  Quickfilver  is  fo  ex- 
tremely weighty,  fo  it  is  no  lefs  ftrong ;  fincc  a 
,  fifty  Pound  Weight  of  Iron  being  put  upon  a 
Bouillon  of  Quickfilvcr,  which,  as  it  comes  from 
Holland,  M  generally  a  hundred  and  threefcorc  or 
fourfcorc  Pounds,  it  flull  no  more  fink"  in  it  than 
if  it  were  an  Ounce,  which  I  could  never  have 
believed,  unlets  I  myfclf  had  fecn  it.  As  to  the 
Properties  of  Quickfilver,  they  arc  fo  great,  that 
they  exceed  Imagination ;  fome  Perfons  pretend, 
that  a  Drachm  Weight  of  Quickfilvcr  has  the  fame 
Effect  as  any  greater  Quantity  whatever  ;  and 
that  if  they  prefcribe  it  in  large  Dofes,  as  they  do 
fometimes,  cfpecially  in  the  Miftrere,  or  Twilling 
of  the  Guts,  it  is  only  tliat  it  may  pafs  the  falter, 
and  difentangle  the  Bowels.  It  is  likewife  a  fur- 
prizing  thine,  that  into  whatfoever  Shape  you  me- 
tamorphofc  Mercury,  you  may  make  it  return  to 
its  firft  State  of  Nature,  and  that  with  a  very  fmall 
Diminution.  Borrichius,  a  Danijh  Chymift,  fays, 
in  his  Book  of  Chymiftry,  that  having  operated 
upon  fome  Mercury  for  a  Twelvemonth  together, 
and  having  reduced  it  into  fcvcral  Forms,  it  took 
its  own  Shape  again  in  the  Fire,  at  lalt,  by  the 
Means  of  a  little  Salt  of  Tartar.  The  great 
Confumption  of  Quickfilver,  efpecially  in  France., 
is  the  Reafon  why  the  Dutch  have  raifed  it  two 
Stivers  of  their  Money  in  the  Pound,  which  is 
three  Sous,  or  three  Pence  of  ours.  And  fince  they 
have,  for  a  long  Time,  engrofled  that  Merchan- 
dize, it  is  not  fold  there  under  fix  and  thirty  Sous 
the  Pound.  I  (hall  not  here  recount  the  fcvcral 
Virtues  that  are  attributed  to  this  Metal,  becaufe 
fcvcral  Authors  have  treated  of  them,  nor  decide 
the  Controverfy,  whether  it  be  cold  or  hot ;  but 
I  muft  C\y  thi?,  that  it  is  fo  cold,  externally,  that 
it  is  impoffible  to  hold  one's  Hand  in  a  Quantity 
of  Quickfilver  for  the  Space  of  a  Quarter  of  an 
Hour.  It  is  wrong  to  think,  as  fome  modern  Au- 
thors have  written,  that  the  Dutch  turn  Mercury 
into  Cinnabar,  totranfport  it  into  other  Places,  and 
that  for  thefe  three  following  Reafons  :  Ftrji,  Be- 
caufe Quickfilvcr  iseafily  tranfportcd  inSheepSkins, 
put  into  Barrels,  and  filled  up  with  Straw  or  Shav- 
ings. The  ftcmd  is,  that  if  we  were  obliged  to  re- 
vive Cinnabar  into  Mercury,  we  could  not  afford 
it  at  the  Price  we  do :  And  all  the  Mercury  that  is 
reduced  in  Hdland  into  Cinnabar,  isufed  in  France 
and  other  Places  as  Cinnabar,  atleaft  there  are  only 
fome  very  curious  Peopic,  who  refolvc  to  have 
their  Mercury  pure  and  neat,  who  give  themfelves 
the  Trouble  to  rcvtfft  In  the  third  Place,  when 
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the  Dutch  have  a  Mind  to  make  their  Quickfilver 
portable,  they  fix  it  very  eafily,  and  put  it  into  all 
forts  of  Vefiels,  oven  into  Paper,  and  fend  it  to  them 
who  have  the  Secret  to  make  it  run  again  without 
any  Charges. 

Quickfilver,  called  in  Latin  Hydrar-  Lemery. 
gyrus,  Mtrcurius,  Argentum  I'ivum,  and 
by  theChymifts/fie.vr,  is  a  Metal,  or  Semi  Metal, 
fluid,  running,  of  the  Colour  of  Silver,  very  weighty, 
and  yet  volatile,  penetrating,  uniting,  and  amalga- 
mating itfclf  with  Gold  and  Silver.  It  is  found  in  fe- 
veral  Mines  in  Europe,  as  in  Hungary,  and  in  Spain  i 
and  there  is  one  Mine  difcovcred  about  forty  Years 
fince  in  Normandy. 

As  Mercury  is  a  very  fluid  Body,  fo  it  is  more 
difficult  to  be  taken  up  than  other  Metals,  for  it 
infinuates  itfelf  into  Faith  ,  and  into  the  Clefts  of 
Stones,  fo  <hat  you  often  lofe  the  Sight  of  it  when 
you  think  you  are  juft  going  to  take  it  up.  People 
arc  forced  to  go  very  deep  in  tlie  Ground  to  find 
it,  and  the  Men  cannot  work  very  many  Yean  at  it 
before  they  have  the  Palfy ;  fo  that  few  are  em- 
ployed in  it  but  Criminals  condemned  to  Punifh- 
mcnt. 

The  Quickfilver  is  not  always  taken  out  of  the 
Mine  neat  and  running,  but  it  is  generally  mixed 
with  Earth,  or  reduced  into  a  natural  Cinnabar 
by  fome  Portion  of  Sulphur  tliat  it  had  met  with. 
That  which  has  but  a  little  Earth  with  it  may  be 
fcparated  by  making  it  pis  through  Leather  ;  but 
when  it  has  a  great  deal  of  Earth,  or  other  Im- 
purities, it  mult  be  put  into  Iron  Retorts  placed 
upon  a  Furnace,  to  which  they  fit  a  Recipient 
full  of  Water,  and  blow  the  Fire  under  the  Re- 
tort till  it  becomes  fierce,  and  makes  the  Mercury 
diftil  into  the  Water.  Iron  Retorts  arc  the  mofi 
preferable  on  this  Occafion,  becaufe  the  Quickfil- 
ver endeavouring  to  get  to  this  Metal,  fcparate* 
itfclf  the  more  willingly  from  the  Earth,  and  is  the 
more  difpofed  to  be  rarified  and  pufhed  on  by  the 
Fire. 

One  is  not  always  afiured  of  the  Purity  of  the 
Mercury  tliat  is  fold  by  the  Merchant,  for  it  may 
be  vitiated  by  fome  Mixture  which  was  made  in 
the  Mine,  and  could  not  be  fcparated  by  the  Lea- 
ther ;  or  by  the  Addition  of  Lead,  or  fome  other 
Metal  or  Mineral,  that  the Sophifticators  may  have 
put  into  it :  it  is  therefore  ncccfiary  to  purify  it  be- 
fore you  ufc  it. 

The  .Method  of  the  Ancients  to  pur  ify  their  Mer- 
cury, and,  as  they  (aid,  at  the  fame  Time  to  correct 
its  cold  Qua'ity,  which  they  faid  it  had  in  the 
fouitli  Degree,  was  by  mixing  it  in  a  Stone  Mor- 
tar, with  Salt  and  Sage  in  Powder,  and  beating 
this  Mixture  for  an  Hour  together  with  a  wooden 
Pcftlc,  and  afterwards  ftraining  it  through  a  Skin  ; 
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by  this  Means  they  rendered  it  clear  and  beautiful : 
But  the}'  had  only  taken  off  a  fupcrficial  Impurity 
which  was  of  no  Confequence,  which  the  Quick- 
filver  by  rolling  about  contracted  in  the  Vcfllls  of 
Leather  or  Earth  it  was  kept  or  tranfported  in : 
If  there  were  any  Metal  or  metallick  Matter  in 
the  Quickfilver,  it  would  pais  with  it  through  the 
Pores  of  the  Skin,  and  that  could  make  no  Sepa- 
ration of  it ;  as  for  the  pretended  cold  Quality  of 
the  Mercury,  that  could  not  be  corrected  by  this 
Preparation,  and  in  fhort  the  Metal  continued  in 
much  the  feme  Condition  as  before. 

The  furc  Means  of  having  Quickfilvcr  as  pure 
as  it  is  poflible,  is  to  revive  it  from  Cinnabar  after 
the  following  Maimer : 

Mix  together  two  equal  Parts  of  Powder  of 
Cinnabar,  and  Filings  of  Iron,  and  fill  about  a 
half,  or  two  thirds  of  a  Retort  with  them,  place 
it  on  a  reverberating  Furnace,  and  fit  to  it  aGlafs 
Recipient  full  of  Water,  without  luting  the  Joints ; 
encreafe  the  Fire  to  the  fourth  Degree,  you  will 
find  the  Quickfilvcr  diftil  and  fall  to  the  Bottom 
of  the  Recipient ;  keep  it  on  the  Fire  till  no  more 
will  rife,  and  you  will  have  got  thirteen  Ounces  of 
running  Mercury,  from  one  Pound  of  Cinnabar ; 
wafh  it,  and  having  dried  it  with  Linen  Cloths, 
ftrain  it  through  Leather.  We  may  be  fccure 
that  this  Mercury  is  pure,  becaufc  if  any  Portion 
of  Metal  or  Mineral  had  been  mixed  in  the  Mine 
with  the  Quickfilver,  of  which  the  Cinnabar  was 
made,  it  would  have  remained  at  the  Bottom  of 
the  Veffel,  and  would  not  have  been  able  to  rife 
with  the  Mercury  and  the  Sulphur ;  and  if  after 
the  Sublimation  any  ftrange  Body  had  Been  mingled 
with  the  Cinnabar,  this  Impurity,  of  what  Nature 
foever,  would  be  feparated  by  the  Revivification 
or  Diftiliation  that  I  have  been  fpeaking  of.  The 
Recipient  muft  be  filled  with  Water,  that  the 
Mercury  which  afcends  in  a  Vapour  from  the 
Retort,  may  by  the  Coldncfs  thereof,  be  con- 
denfed  into  a  Liquor;  but  the  joining  of  the  Re- 
cipient with  the  Retort,  muft  not  be  luted,  becaufe 
that  in  the  Diftillation  there  always  arifes  a  great 
Quantity  of  Sulphur  from  the  Cinnabar,  which 
would  mix  itfelf  with  the  Mercury,  if  it  could 
not  find  a  Place  to  get  out  at,  and  would  reduce 
it  to  a  Sort  of  grey  Pafte,  fo  that  it  would  be 
neceffary  to  diftil  it  a  fecond  Time. 

The  Iron,  upon  this  Occafion,  ferve  as  an  Al- 
kali to  fcparate  the  Acids  of  the  Sulphur,  which 
held  the  Mercury  in  theCinnabar;  and  this  Mer- 
cury being  difengaged  from  its  Bonds,  comes  into  a 
Condition  of  being  rarificd  and  pulhed  on  by  the 
Fire.  Quick  Lime  produces  the  fame  Effect  as 
the  Iron,  but  then  tlicrc  muft  be  thrice  the  Quan- 
tity. 
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The  Fluidity  of  the  Mercury  proceeds  from  this, 
that  the  infenfible  Particles,  of  which  it  is  natu- 
rally compofed,  are  all  fpherical  or  round  ;  for 
their  Figure  rendering  them  uncapable  of  hooking 
one  into  the  other,  they  roll  about  continually. 
The  fame  Rcafon  explains  why  this  Metal,  though  it 
be  fo  heavy,  fhould  cafily  be  volatilized  by  the  Fir«  j  r 
for  its  round  Parts  being  always  difunitcd,  and 
having  no  Tie  of  one  to  the  other,  are  all  feve- 
rally  light,  and  in  a  proper  Condition  to  be  pufhed 
forward,  and  elevated  by  die  Fire.  That  which 
makes  the  Solidity  and  Firmnefs  of  other  Metals 
is,  that  their  infenfible  Particles  having  divers  Fi- 
gures, are  fo  hooked,  bound,  and  exactly  united 
one  to  the  other,  that  the  Fire  has  no  Power  to 
feparate  them,  fo  as  to  let  them  be  elevated. 

Quickfilver  is  a  Remedy  for  the  Mifertre^  in 
which  the  Patient  f wallows  a  Pound  or  more :  It 
is  voided  by  Stool,  without  any  Alteration. 

They  ufe  crude  Mercury  to  kill  the  Worms, 
they  boil  it  in  Water,  and  then  give  the  Patient 
the  Decoction  to  drink,  which  muft  have  taken: 
but  a  very  fmall  Impreffion  let  it  have  boiled  never 
fo  long ;  for  the  Metal  is  found  to  be  of  the  fame 
Weight,  and  the  Decoction  has  no  other  Colour, 
Taftc,  or  Smell  than  common  boiling  Water;  and 
yet  it  does  not  fail  of  producing  a  good  Effect. 
Care  muft  be  taken  that  the  Veffel  in  which  the 
Mercury  is  boiled  be  of  Earth  or  Glafs,  and  not 
of  Metal,  becaufe  the  Quickfilver  would  penetrate 
it.  Mercury  kills  Lice  and  other  Infects  that  in- 
fect the  Body ;  it  cures  the  Itch,  Tetters,  and  ve- 
nereal Diftempers.  It  rcfolves  and  diflipates  hard 
Tumours  in  the  Glands  and  other  Parts.  It  re- 
moves Obftructions,  applied  outwardly  or  taken  in- 
wardly. It  is  ufed  in  the  Compofition  of  feveral 
Unguents  and  Planters.  It  is  one  of  the  beft  Re- 
medies in  Phyfick,  to  diilipate  and  eradicate  the 
groffeft,  moft  foul,  malignant,  and  inveterate  Hu- 
mours. 

One  of  the  moft  furprifing  Effects  that  Mercury 
produces,  is  to  raife  a  Salivation,  and  fo  carry  off 
the  very  Radix  or  Root  of  the  Diftemper  in  all 
venereal  Foulneffes.  To  explain  this,  it  muft  be 
confidered,  that  the  venereal  Virus  confifts  in  a  Hu- 
mour that  is  fait  or  acid,  tartarous  and  grofs ;  which 
fermenting  by  Degrees,  corrupts  the  Blood  and 
other  Humours,  and  caufes  all  the  ill  Accidents 
that  follow  it. 

The  Particles  of  Mercury  which  enter  into  th« 
Body,  either  by  Frictions  of  mercurial  Ointments, 
or  by  the  Mouth,  being  rarified,  are  diftributed 
as  a  Fume,  and  apply  themfelvcs  particularly  to 
the  Virus,  becaufe  this  acid  Matter  is  more  capable 
of  uniting  with  them  than  any  other  Subflance, 
They  penetrate  the  Venom,  and  arc  penetrated 
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by  its  acid  Salt,  aim  oil  in  the  fame  Manner  as  it 
happens  in  the  Mixture  that  is  made  when  one 
would  prepare  the  corrofive  Sublimate.  The  Heat 
and  the  Circulation  of  Humours  Coon  make  this 
Mixture  of  Mercury  and  Acid  elevate  and  fub- 
limc  itfclf  to  the  Brain,  as  the  Fire  elevates  the 
corrofive  Sublimate  in  a  Matrafc,  upon  which 
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his  Legs.  Upon  the  fecond  Night  ufe  about  two 
Ounces  more  of  the  fame  Ointment,  in  anointing 
him  from  the  Calves  of  his  Legs  to  his  Knees : 
And  upon  the  third  Day  let  him  reft,  efpeciaUy  if 
you  perceive  the  Signs  of  an  approaching  Saliva- 
tion, that  is,  an  extraordinary  Heat  and  Drynefc 
of  the  Mouth,  a  Swelling  of  the  Gums  and  Salivai 


»  thS  Head,  the  Gums,  the  Palate,  and  the  Tongue,   Glands,  attended  with  a  frequent  Spitting.  Upon 

the  fourth  Day,  having  fearched  the  Mouth  to  try 
whether  the  Orifices  of  the  Excretory  Veflels  be 
feized  with  an  Inflammation,  or  fmall  Ulcers,  ano- 
ther Friction  is  to  be  performed  with  two  or  three 
Ounces  of  the  Ointment,  anointing  from  the  Knees 
to  the  Middle  of  the  Thighs ;  and  upon  the  fifth 
Day  the  Patient  is  to  reft  again,  abffaining  from 
the  Ufe  of  the  Ointment,  cfpecially  if  you  oh- 
ferve  the  Ulcers  to  enlarge,  and  a  laudable  Sali- 
vation to  come  on ;  but  this  depends  upon  the 
Nature  of  the  Diftcmpcr,  and  the  Strength  of  the 
Patient ;  for  fome  require  but  four  Frictions,  others 
more ;  and  nothing  is  more  to  be  feared  and  avoided 
than  too  high  a  Salivation :  If  a  fourth  Friction 
be  required,  it  is  to  be  performed  with  two  or  three 
Ou  nces  of  the  Ointment,  anointing  from  the 


arc  ulcerated  ;  the  filivary  Veflels  are  relaxed  j  and 
there  are  the  fame  Pains  as  if  the  corrofive  Subli- 
mate was  put  upon  fome  Part  that  was  excoriated. 
Thelc  Accidents  are  accompanied  by  a  copious  and 
involuntary  Salivation,  which  is  maintained  by  the 
Acrimony  of  the  Humours  that  defcend  from  the 
Brain,  and  the  Relaxation  of  all  the  falivary  Veflels. 
This  Flux  continues  till  all  the  acrid,  virulent,  and 
mercurial  Humours  are  evacuated. 

Since  there  is  nothing  able  to  fubdue  thefe  vene- 
real Diftcmpers  fo  fpcedily,  fafely,  and  effectually 
as  Mercury,  it  will  be  neccflary  to  fee  the  fcveral 
Ways,  by  which  it  may  be  prepared  as  well  for 
external  as  internal  Ufes. 

An  Ointment,  called  the  Neapolitan  Ointment, 


is  prepared  after  the  following  Manner  for  Middle  of  the  Thighs  to  the  Loins,  Hips,  and 


privy  Members ;  and  if  a  Friction  mould  happen 
to  be  required  a  fifth  Time,  you  arc  to  anoint 
the  Hips  and  privy  Members  over  again,  extend- 
ing to  the  Arms,  and  all  the  upper  Parts  of  the 
Body,  except  the  Head,  Neck,  and  Breaff. 

If  the  Tonfils  mould  happen  to  be  feized  with 
a  Gangrene,  by  Means  of  too  high  a  Salivation, 


external  Ufes. 

Take  of  Qyickfilver,  clcanfed  and  drained 
through  Leather,  three  Ounces;  kill  it  in  a  marble  or 
wooden  Mortar, with  a  fufficiem  Quantity  of  the  Oil 
of  Turpentine,  adding  of  Hogs-Lard,  fix  Ounces ; 
beat  the  Mercury  and  the  Lnrd  well  together,  until 

the  Quickfilver  difappcar,  and  make  an  Ointment   then  having  taken  away  fome  Quantity  of  Blood> 
to  raife  a  Salivation  after  the  following  Manner  :     you  muff  inftantly  have  Recourfe  to  Purgation, 
Firft  bleed  the  Patient  once  or  twice,  or  oftner,    than  which  there  Is  nothing  more  effectual ;  and 
if  you  fee  Occafion  for  it ;  then  purge  him  according   it  is  to  be  frequently  repeated,  if  necefliry,  and 
to  the  Strength  and  natural  Confutation  of  his   the  Clothes  wherewith  the  Patient  was  covered, 
Body,  making  ufe  of  a  Bath,  half  Bath,  and  Broths,    d  uring  the  Time  of  the  Friction,  muff  be  taken 
with  proper  and  fuitable  Herbs,  fo  as  to  render   oft*.    Such  a  Salivation  is  approved  of,  whereby 
the  Humours  more  fluid,  arid  fitting  to  rife  upon    about  two  or  three  Pints  of  a  vifcous  or  glutinous 
a  Salivation,  taking  Care  that  the  Salivation  be    Humour  are  difcharged  every  Day,  and  which  is 
raifed,  carried  on,  and  promoted  leifurely  and    fully  accomplished  in  the  Space  of  twenty  or  twenty- 
gradual  ly  ;  for  in  this  refpett  moft  of  our  old    five  Days,  or  a  Month  at  faitheft.    After  the  Sali- 
Surgcons  have  erred,  and  not  a  few  of  our  late 
Surgeons  do  ftill  err,  in  raifing  a  Salivation  too 
haftily,  and  to  fuch  a  Height,  that  the  Mouth, 
Tongue,  and  Tonfils  arc  frequently  feized  with 
a  Gangrene ;  wherefore  a  Salivation  ought  to  be 
raifed  by  Degrees,  and  the  Mouth  often  looked  into, 
fo  as  that  the  Signs  of  an  approaching  Salivation 
may  be  duly  and  clearly  difecrned  :  Wherefore 

placing  the  Patient  before  a  good  and  clear  Fire,  Mercury.  Others"  raife  it  with  the  Fumes  of 
*eing  firft  covered  with  Qothcs  fuitable  to  hisDif-  Cinnabar  j  and  this  is  called  Fumigation,  which  is 
temper,  begin  the  Friction  at  firfl:  with  half  a  very  good  Way,  efpecially  for  fuch  as  are  troubled 
an  Ounce  of  Ntapelitan  Ointment^  anointing  with  Warts,  Chaps,  and  Swellings  about  the  Fua- 
hun  from  the  Soles  of  his  Feet  to  the  Calves  of  damcnt. 

Saliratioa 


vation  is  over,  the  Patient  is  to  be  cxpofed  to  the 
Air,  and  refreflied  and  recruited  by  the  Help  of  a 
Bath,  Broths,  and  Foods  of  a  good  Nourifhment ;  or 
clfchc  muff  make  ufe  of  a  Diet-Drink  made  of  the 
fudorifick  Woods  and  Roots  for  fome  Time  after. 

Some  raife  a  Salivation  by  Emplaftration,  mak- 
ing ufe  of  the  Plaiffer  of  /  'igey  otherwife  called 
the  Plaiffer  of  Frogs,  with  a  fourfold  Quantity  of 
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Salivation  is  alfo  raifed  by  the  Help  of  crude 
Mercury  taken  at  the  Mouth. 

Take  of  crude  Mercury  an  Ounce,  well  eleanfed 
and  killed  with  Venice  Turpentine ;  of  the  Con- 
ferve  of  red  Rofes,  half  an  Ounce  ;  of  red  Coral  pre- 
pared, half  an  Ounce;  of  which  take  from  half 
a  Drachm  to  one  or  two  Drachms,  till  fuchTimc  n 
a  due  Salivation  rifes. 

The  moll  common  Preparations  of  Mercury 
for  the  venereal  Diftempcr,  are  thefc  which  follow : 
Sweet  Sublimate,  or  Mtrcurius  Dulcis,  or  die  white 
Eagle  ;  the  mercurial  Panacea,  Turbith  Mineral, 
Mercury  Precipitate,  white,  red,  and  green,  (sfc. 
for  Mercury,  like  Proteus,  can  be  changed  into 
fcvcral  different  Shapes  and  Colours,  but  by  the 
Force  of  Fire  it  ftill  returns  again  to  its  own  Na- 
tjre,  which  the  Chymifts  call  Reviving. 

Sweet  Sublimate  is  thus  prepared  :  Take  of 
Sublimate  Corrofive  Mercury,  and  of  crude  Mer- 
cury, of  each  what  Quantity  you  pleafe  ;  mix 
them  well  together,  and  put  them  in  a  Gla&Body, 
to  the  Height  of  one  Finger,  or  two ;  then  fub- 
lime  them  with  a  flow  Fire  gradually,  and  fepa- 
rating  the  Sublimate  from  its  Dregs,  powdqr  it 
over  again,  and  fublime  it  three  or  four  Times 
over,  mixing  it  well  ,  and  this  is  called  Su.ee t 
Mercury,  or  the  IVhite  Eagle. 

The  Panacea  of  Mercury  is  made  by  fubliming 
of  Mercury  ten  or  twelve  Times  over.  This 
Panacea  will  fooner  raife  a  Salivation  than  fweet 
Mercury,  which  is  fame  times  apt  to  purge  down- 
wards. They  are  both  of  them  prcfcriDcd  from 
ten  Grains  to  half  a  Drachm. 

Take  of  Sweet  Mercury  twelve  Grams,  pow- 
der it,  and  make  it  up  into  a  Bolus,  with  a  fuffi- 
cient  Quantity  of  the  Conferve  of  Rofes,  or  the 
Mucilage  of  Gum  Tragacanth,  to  be  given  at 
nine  o'Clock  at  Night,  giving  the  next  Night 
fifteen  Grains,  and  the  third  Night  twenty,  till 
the  Salivation  be  duly  raifed. 

The  Panacea  of  Mercury  is  to  be  ufed  after 
the  fame  Manner,  by  encrcafing  the  Dofe  of  it 
gradually,  according  to  wliat  Height  you  have  a 
Mind  to  raife  the  Salivation. 

A  great  many  ufe  to  prefcribe  fweet  Mercury 
one  Day,  and  a  purging  Potion  upon  the  other 
Day,  endeavouring  by  that  means  to  cure  the  ve- 
nereal Diftempcr  without  Salivation ;  or  elfe  they 
mix  fweet  Mercury  with  Purgatives,  and  give  it 
in  Pills,  Bolus's,  or  Electuaries. 

Take  of  fweet  Mercury  and  D'tagrydium  of  each 
a  Drachm ;  of  Lozenges  of  Coloquintida  a  Scruple ; 
powder  them,  and  with  a  convenient  Quantity 
of  Venice  Turpentine,  make  a  Mafs  of  Pills  for 
five  Dofes. 
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White  precipitate  Mercury  is  thus  prepared  : 
Take  of  Mercury  well  eleanfed  and  (trained  four 
Ounces ;  diflblve  it  in  a  large  Matrafs  or  Cucur- 
bit, with  three  Ounces  of  Spirit  of  Nitre ;  adding 
to  the  Solution,  of  fair  Water  two  Pounds ;  and 
pour  again  upon  this  lad  Solution,  of  fait  Water 
two  Pounds;  and  then  the  Mercury  will,  by  lit- 
tle and  little,  precipitate  or  fall  to  the  Bottonf  in' 
the  Form  of  a  white,  Powder,  which  is  to  be 
fweetened  by  often  warning,  drying,  and  burning, 
or  kindling  Spirit  of  Wine  upon  it.  The  Dofe  or' 
the  Powder  inwardly,  is  from  four  Grains  to  half 
a  Scruple. 

But  outwardly  it  cures  the  Scab,  and  other  cu- 
taneous Diftempers,  being  ufed  after  the  following 
Manner:  Take  of  white  Precipitate  one  Drachm  ; 
of  the  Ointment  of  Rofes  one  Ounce ;  mix,  and 
make  an  Ointment. 

Yellow  Precipitate,  or  Turbith  Mineral,  is  thus 
prepared :  Take  of  crude  Mercury  four  Ounces ; 
pour  upon  it  of  Spirit  of  Vitriol  or  Sulphur  one 
Pound ;  put  this  Solution  into  a  Retort,  with  a  large 
Receiver,  fet  it  upon  a  flow  Fire,  and  draw  off  all 
the  Liquor,  until  it  is  dry,  and  fo  the  white  Mafs 
will  be  obtained,  which  is  to  be  powdered  and 
diflblved  in  boiling  Water,  and  then  the  Mercury 
will  gradually  precipitate  in  the  Form  of  a  yellow 
Powder,  which  is  to  be  fweetened  by  wafhing,  and 
burning  upon  it  Spirit  of  Wine.  ITiis  Powder 
is  to  be  given  from  three  Grains  to  four  or  fix.  It 
purges  vehemently,  both  upwards  and  downwards, 
but  it  fafely  and  fpeedily  cures  the  French  Pox. 

The  Arcanum  Ctrallinum,  the  Coralline  Secret, 
or  the  Dragon  devouring  itfelf,  called  alfo  Lampan- 
dra,  is,  without  any  Addition,  performed  in  the 
Space  of  two  Months,  by  digefting  Quickfilver 
in  an  earthen  Pot  with  a  long  Neck,  by  the  Help 
of  a  Lamp ;  for  the  Mercury  is  by  that  Means 
changed  into  a  bright  red  Powder,  to  be  given 
from  four  Grains  to  fix  or  eight,  provided  it  be 
firft  fweetened  by  burning  Spirit  of  Wine  upon 
it,  othcrwife  it  often  provokes  Vomiting. 

[Quickfilver  is  fometimes  found  fluid  in  the 
Earth,  but  commonly  in  Glebes,  or  in  Form  of  a 
red  fulphureous  mercurial  Mineral,  called  Cinna- 
bar, or  of  a  ftony  Glebe,  fometimes  red,  fome- 
times yellowifli,  fometimes  dark,  and  fometimes 
of  a  Lead  Colour.  It  is  extracted  from  thefe 
Glebes,  fometimes  by  the  Retort,  but  oftener  and 
more  expeditioufly  by  a  kind  of  Diftillation  per 
dtcenfum;  the  Miners  beat  it  fmall  and  put  it 
into  narrow  necked  earthen  Vends  flopped  with 
Mofs  ;  other  fuch  Veflels,  only  with  wider  Mouths, 
are  buried  in  the  Ground,  and  the  Necks  of  the 
firft  axe  put  into  thefc  others :  in  this  Pofition 

their 
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their  Necks  arc  firmly  cemented  together,  the 
Iov.  lt  VcfTels  being  wholly  under  Ciround,  and  the 
upper,  which  contain  the  Quickfilvcr  Glebe,  and 
are  inverted,  wholly  above  Ciround.  An  Area  of 
a  fufficient  Extent  bcii.g  filled  with  thwfc  double 
Vcfllls,  a  Fire  is  lighted  round  t];c;n,  by  means  of 
i  •w^ich  tlse  Quickfilvcr  drains  thro'  the  Mofs  ir.to 
the  lower  Vetlcls.  They  afterwards  dig  th.m  up 
and  put  the  Quiekfdver  into  Bottles. 

The  Mines  m  Hungary,  Carintbiat  and  Frik!it 
are  very  rich.  When  the  Cinnabar  contains  a 
great  Proportion  of  Sulphur,  the  Quickfilvcr  can- 
not be  extracted  without  fomcthing  to  al  f.irb  the 
Sulphur,  ar.d  let  the  Quicl.nlver  at  Liberty  and 
render  it  fluid,  as  the  Addition  cf  Pot-..ihes, 
Lime,  Filing*;  of  Iron,  or  the  like. 

Quickfiiver  is  the  heaviefk  of  al!  Metals  next  to 
Gold,  which  is  to  Mercury  in  fpecifick  Gravity 
nearly  as  four  to  three,  and  therefore  finks  in  it, 
whereas  all  other  Metals  fwim  on  it ;  it  may  be 
«       amalgamated  with  all  other  Metals  and  metauick 
Subftanccs,  but  molt  difficultly  with  Iron,  Copper, 
and  Antimony;  it  penetrates  Metals,  and  diflb'.vcs 
or  makes  them  brittle,  it  readily  unites  with  Sea- 
Salt,  but  not  fo  cafily  with  Nitre  or  Vitriol,  it  eafily 
is  diirolved  in  Spirit  of  Nitre  but  more  difficultly 
in  Oil  of  Vitriol.    It  is  very  difficult  to  anal  vie 
Quickfilvcr,  becaufc  as  foon  as  any  confidcrable 
Degree  of  Fire  is  applied  to  it,  it  flics  oft',  but  by 
a  very  gentle  Heat,  does  in  Time  change  it  into  a 
grevi'fh  Powder,  which  afterwards  turns  yellowifli, 
and  lafily  red.    Expofed  to  the  Focus  of  a  ftrong 
Burning-glafs,  it  prcfently  evaporates  in  Fumes  with- 
out leaving  any  Remainder,  but  if  the  Calx  before 
mentioned",  be  laid  before  the  Burning- clafs  on  a 
Tile,  it  tiril  melts  into  a  Subftancc  like  Obis,  and 
then  fpcedily  evaporates,  leaving  a  little  of  a  browntfh 
Powder  behind,  which  afterwards  vitrilic  ;  it  it  h* 
laid  on  a  Piece  of  Charcoal  itmeltb  into  GLfs,  tl-.en 
runs  on  the  Coal,  and  becomes  again  pure  Quick- 
filvcr before  it  evaporates  :  Hence  it  feems  evident, 
that  Quickfilvcr  confifls  of  a  volatile  verifiable 
Earth  and  Sulphur,  to  which  it  owes  its  Splendor 
and  Fluidity,  for  when  deprived  of  its  Sulphur 
by  Calcination,  it  lofes  both  its  Colour  and  Flu- 
idity, but  if  thefe  Particles  of  Sulphur  be  again 
refforcd  to  it,  it  recovers  both  again.  Quickfiiver 
vrr.s  by  the  Antients  reckoned  a  Poifon,  Diafco- 
ridtt  afcribes  pernicious  Eftccls  to  it,  and  Galen 
from  his  Authority  reckoned  it  highly  currofivc, 
for  he  fays,  he  never  tried  ithimfelt;  the  Name 
of  it  is  not  to  be  found  in  Hippo:  ./to,  whrr.ee 
it  is  to  be  ftippofcd  it  was  not  in  ufc  in  his  Time. 
It  is  but  abr:ut  two  hundred  Years  ago,  that  it  got 
into  Practice  generally,  and  that  -rom  an  Obser- 
vation, that  Shepherds  gave  it  to  the.:  Cattle 
Vox..  II. 
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wiili  Safety  for  the  Worms.  Jatibttt  Carpenfis, a 
Phyfician  of  ficl  rra,  was  the  in  it  who  cured  vo" 
ncrcal  DifcafcS  with  it.] 

6.  Of  the  m:i;crx!  or  natural  Cinnabar,  and 
'hkcivife  of  the  artificial  Cinnabar. 

rTlHE  mineral  C: bar  h  a  red  Stone,    Ps  net. 
A    heaw  and  £::r.ing,  wi.ich  is  found 
in  many  Places  of  the  World,  but  the  b;ft  and 
moil  c (teemed  comes  from  Spain.    1  have  taken 
a  great  deal  of  Pains  to  find  the  true  Name  of  the 
Place  tth'.-rc  Cinnabar  b  found;  a  worthy  Penon  has 
allured  me,  that  he  himfclf  had  feen  and  gathered 
it,  and  that  the  heft  was  that  of  Aiulu'jp.ay  upon 
the  Lands  of  the  lathers  of  St.  "jrrome,  and  that 
it  was  there  as  common  as  Free- Hone  is  with  us. 
But  Mr.  Charat  has  informed  me,  that  the  great 
Mines  of  Cinnabar  lie  in  the  Mountains  of  Sierra 
Afoiena,  and  that  the  King  of  Spain  maintains  a 
great  many  Workmen  there  at  his  own  Expenca 
and  Charges,  to  get  the  Mercury  thence  and 
fend  it  to  Peru.    And  as  this  Relation  feems  to 
me  to  he  molt  probable,  I  take  it  for  certain, 
that  the  large  Quantity  of  Spanifk  Cinnabar  that 
we  had  heretofore,  and  the  DnaUer  we  have  had 
lately,  came  from  the  Mountains  of  Sierra  A.' - 
rtna  ;  and  the  Cheapncfs  of  it,  at  one  Time,  fuf- 
ficient!;/ fhew  us  tli.it  it  was  n  *t  difficult  or  cx- 
penfive  to  take  it  out  of  the  Mines,  which  may 
in  fome  Mcafure  favour  the  Sentiments  of  that 
Perf mi  who  told  me  that  it  was  found  as  commonly 
as  Ston<  s,  an  J  that  it  coft  nothing  but  the  gather- 
ing. 

The  natui  .1  Cinnabar  is  to  be  chofen  of  a  high 
Colour,  the  moft  fhining,  and  with  .is  little  Stone 
as  poffihlc  ;  but  fince  the  true  Span'jl)  Cinnabar 
is  become  fo  Icarce  in  Fran  c,  there  are  fo  many 
Sorts  of  the  other,  that  it  is  difficult  to  defcribe 
them  all,  tho*  nothing  is  at  prefent  more  common, 
than  to  afk  for  the  right  Spanijh  Cinubar;  they 
who  fell  it,  make  no  Scruple  of  giving  one  for 
the  other,  and  fo  put  oft"  for  it  that  of  St.  l.ey 
tho'  very  different,  becaufc  that  of  Spain  is  of  a 
blight  red  Colour,  and  tint  of  St.  Lo  of  a  dull 
one,  and  is  lefs  abounding  in  Mercury  ;  fome 
Perfons  indeed,  on  the  contrary  to  this,  which  is 
the  generally  received  Opinion,  have  maintained, 
that  that  of  St.  Lj  would  yield  fourteen  Ounces 
of  Mercury  out  of  the  Pound,  as  well  as  that  of 
Spain,  which  I  cannot  contradict,  becaufc  I  never 
tiicd  it. 

The  mineral  Cinnabar  of  Sp.7.'ny  though  much 
demanded,  has  no  other  Property,  that  I  know 
of,  but  that  of  yielding  a  pure  Quickidver,  with 
which  Alchymifts  make  Vermillion,  and  pretenJ 

O  th*: 
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that  they  can  make  even  Gold  itfclf,  by  fixing  it,  limed,   putting  twenty-five  Pounds  more,  and 

and  giving  it  a  Tinclure ;  for  in  refpect  of  the  continuing  after  the  fame  manner,  till  the  Vcilll 

Weight,  it  comes  very  near  the  true  Gold.    Mr.  is  full ;  and  this  is  the  Reafon  why  the  Ciwtabar 

Ltmeiy  fays,  the  natural  Cinnabar  is  a  Mixture  of  we  fee  is  difpofed  in  feveral  Strata. 
Mercury  and  Sulphur,  which  are  fublimed  toge-      As  for  Vermillion,  it  is  Cinnabar  ground  with 

ther  by  a  fubtcrraneous  Heat,  which  is  done  by  Urine  or  Aqua  Vita,  or  common,  or  Sea  Water, 

Nature  almoft  after  the  fame  Manner  as  we  make  after  it  is  dried,  tranfported  to  different  Places., 
the  artificial  Cinnabar.  There  are  two  Sorts  of  Vermillion  brought 

Mr.  Fut  ctitre  has  remarked,  in  his  Book,  that  from  Iklland,  the  red  and  the  pule,  which  happens 

there  is  a  mineral  Cinnabar,  which  is  a  very  red  according  as  they  are  more  or  let  ground  ;  for  the 

Stone,  heavy,  and  not  hard,  rcfembling  the  Ha:-  more  it  is  ground,  it  is  the  finer,  but  the  paler  is 

matins,  which  contains  Quickfilvcr,  which  drops  mod  ufed  by  thofc  who  ufc  it  in  making  Scaling- 
from  it  of  Etfelf,  without  the  Help  of  Fire,    fie  Wax. 

lays  it  is  found  about  Qtmicla,  and  that  it  is  the      That  Vermillion  is  to  be  made  choice  of  that 

Minium  of  the  Antients,  and  is  a  Poifon.    He  is  well  ground,  dry,  the  leaft  earthy,  and  the 

fays  alfo  the  Word  Cinnabar  comes  from  the  Greek  mod  pure  and  clean  that  may  be.    It  is  certain 

Word  Kinabra,  which  fignifics  the  Smell  of  Goats,  that  the  Dutch,  when  they  grind  their  Vermillion, 

which  is  an  infupportable  Smeil ;  becaufe  when  mix  it  with  red  Lead,  or  fomc  other  drying  Drugs, 

they  dig  a  Kind  of  FoJpJ  Cinnabar  out  of  the  Ground,  becaufe  Cinnabar,  when  ground  here,  is  difficult  to 

according  to  Matthiolus,  it  cafts  fo  rank  and  ftrange  dry,  whereas  it  is  otherwife  in  that  which  comes 

a  Smell,  that  they  are  forced  to  flop  their  Nofe  to  us  ready  ground. 

and  Mouth,  for  fear  of  being  fuffocated  by  It.  I  Vermillion  is  much  ufed  in  France  by  them  who> 
fhould  not  have  fpoke  of  this  latter  Cinnabar,  but  make  Sealing- Wax,  Painters,  and  other  Work- 
that  I  look  upon  it  to  be  a  Falfity,  and  to  difl'uade  men.  But  Care  mud  be  taken  not  to  ufe  Cinnabar 
them  who  would  believe  that  there  is  natural  Cin-  ground,  and  mixed  with  any  fat  Subfiance,  to  paint 
nabar,  from  which  the  Mercury  flows  naturally.  the  Face;  becaufe,  as  Mr.  Lemery  has  well  re- 
There  are  fo  many  Kinds  of  natural  Cinnabar,  marked,  there  is  a  great  deal  of  Danger  in  it ;  and 
that  it  would  be  difficult  to  name  them  all,  but  ill  Accidents  may  attend  it ;  the  Spanijb  Wool 
thofe  of  Carinthia,  Armenia,  St.  Cbrijlopbert,  &c.  may  be  ufed  inftead  of  it  with  Safety,  as  being 
are  all  much  inferior  to  that  of  Spain.  made  of  nothing  but  Safranum  of  the  Levant. 

The  artificial  Cinnabar  in  the  Stone,  is  a  Mix-  They  draw  from  Cinnabar,  or  Vermillion,  by 
ture  of  Mercury  and  Sulphur  fublimcd  and  reduced  the  Help  of  fire,  and  tlie  Filings  of  Steel,  or 
to  a  Stone,  in  the  Manner  we  fee  it.  It  mould  Quick-Lime  put  into  a  Retort,  a  Quickfilvcr  that 
be  chofen  in  fair  Striae,  and  the  higheft  in  Colour  is  very  pure,  and  proper  for  all  Ufes  where  Quick- 
that  can  be  had.  filvcr  is  requifite;  but  as  it  is  very  dear,  becaufe 
The  Ufe  of  Cinnabar  is,  as  I  have  faid,  to  of  tlie  Expence,  every  body,  except  they  be  very 
draw  thence  a  Mercury,  for  thofc  who  would  have  curious,  make  ufe  of  that  of  Holland.  This  Mer- 
it clean  and  neat,  as  well  to  make  the  mercurial  cury  ought  to  be  extremely  white  and  lively. 
Panacea,  as  for  other  Operations  where  Mercury  Cinnabar  is  a  mineral  Matter,  folid, 
revived  from  Cinr.alar  is  ncceflary.  hard,  weighty,  bright,  cryftallinc,  of  a  Lemtry. 

Cinnabar  in  Stone  is  alfo  of  Ufe  to  Painters,  very  red  Colour,  diftinguiflied  with 
after  it  is  ground,  becaufe  it  is  of  a  more  lively  Streaks,  mining  and  fparkling  like  Silver,  corn- 
red  than  that  which  comes  ready  ground  from  Hit-  pofed  of  a  Sulphur,  and  Quickfilvcr,  and  a  litde 
land  ;  but  that  whichjs  troublcfomc  in  it,  is,  that  Karth.  That  which  is  impure,  and  of  a  yellowilh 
it  dries  very  difficultly.  It  is  likewifu  of  fomc  Ufc  Colour,  mixed  with  a  ftony  Matter,  is  to  be  re- 
in Phyfick,  as  well  in  Fumigations,  as  other  Forms,  jedtcd,  as  not  being  the  true  kind  of  Cinnabar y 
both  inwardly  and  outwardly,  tho'  Cinnabar  is  but  rather  a  kind  of  Auripigmentum,  or  Orpiment. 
feldom  ufed  inward  y  but  for  Horfes,  to  make  a  There  are  two  Sorts,  one  natural,  called  mi- 
Compofition,  called  the  Cinnabar  Balls.  ncral  Cinnabar,  the  other  artificial,  called  fimplc 
All  the  Cimtabar  we  have,  both  whole  and  Cinnabar.  The  natural  is  found  formed  in  Stones 
ground,  comes  from  Fhlltwd.  Anditisafurprifing  that  are  red,  Aiming,  and  weighty,  in  the  Quick- 
Thing,  that  they  who  make  it,  do  it  in  Cakes  of  filvcr  Mines  of  Spain,  Hungary,  Germany,  France, 
three  or  four  hundred  Weight,  which  they  do  ca-  and  other  Parts  :  That  of  Spain  is  accounted  the 
fily,  by  putting  into  the  VeiTel  twenty-five  Pounds  beft.  That  which  ismoft  weighty,  clean,  red,  and 
of  the  MateriaLs,  that  is  to  fay,  of  the  Sulphur  mining,  is  to  be  preferred,  becaufe  the  higher  its 
and  Mercury  togeth;r  ;  and  when  tbey  arc  fub-  Colour,  the  more  Qyickfilver  it  contains.  The 

natural 
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natural  Cinnabar has  been  fill  'limed  by  the  fubter- 
rnncnus  Fires,  almoft  in  the  Came  manner  as  tlic 
artificial  Cinnabr.r;  but  as  in  its  Sublimation  it  fa 
mixed  with  the  Earth  it  meets  with,  it  is  not  fo 
Weighty,  pure,  nor  bcuutiiul  as  the  artificial,  and 
contains  Id's  Mercury. 

The  artificial  Cinnabar  is  made  with  three  Parts 
if  crude  Mercury,  and  one  Part  of  Sulphur,  mixed 
and  put  into  fubliming  Vtliels  over  a  gradual  Fire. 
It  outfit  to  be  nude  choice  of  in  fair  i>ton<.s,  very 
weighty,  bright,  with  long,  clear,  and  fine  Points, 
of  a  brownilh  red  Colour.  Kach  Pound  of  Cinna- 
bar has  fourteen  Ounces  of  Mercury  to  two  Ounces 
of  Sulphur.  Artificial  Cimuthar  being  ground  upon 
a  Porph)ry,  is  reduced  to  the  findt  Powder,  of 
a  mod  beautiful  red  Colour,  mr.de  ufe  of  by  Paint- 
ers, and  thofe  who  make  Scaling- Wax. 

Thcfc  C'tMiubars  are  made  ufe  of  in  Epileptics 
and  Afthma's ;  to  take  inwardly  from  two  Grains 
to  half  a  Scru;  Ic. 

Take  of  native  Cinnabar  fix  Grains ;  of  the  Con- 
fcrvc  of  Lime  tree  F  lowers  one  Drachm.  Make 
a  Ee.'us  to  be  given  in  the  Ealling-Sicknefs. 

It  is  to  be  obferved,  iliat  native  Cinnabar, 
though  it  has  been  ufed  and  tried  by  a  great  many, 
will  not  raife  a  Salivation  j  whereas  the  other  Kind 
of  Cinnabar  will  do  it  fpccdily  and  caf.ly,  which 
truly  ought  to  be  attributed  to  the  large  Quantity 
of  Eaith,  with  which  natural  Cinnabar  abounds, 
that  reft  rains  it  from  fubliming  or  i  ifing  high  enough 
for  that  Purpofe. 

If  ru.tivc  Cii.mb.ir  be  required  to  be  made  ufe  of  in 
Dificmpcrs  of  tlx;  Brain,  and  be  not  to  be  had,  tbc 
Cinnabar  of  Antimony  ought  to  be  employed  inftead 
of  it,  rather  than  the  fictitious  or  artificial  Ci-ma- 
lar ;  for  this  is  more  properly  ufed  in  venereal  Dif- 
tc:npers,  and  chiefly  by  way  of  Fumigation 

Some  chufe  the  Cinnabar  of  Hungary,  as  being 
tlte  moft  folid  and  heavy,  rcplenifhcd  with  the 
Left  Sulphur  and  Mercury. 

Native  Cinnabar  being  ground  into  an  impalpa- 
ble Powder,  is  almoft  an  univcrfal  Medicine,  and 
may  be  given  from  ten  to  thirty  or  forty  Grains, 
or  a  Drachm,  in  any  convenient  Vehicle,  for  forty, 
fifty,  or  fixty  Days  together,  taking  it  always  at 
Bed-time.  It  may  be  taken  two  Days  together, 
and  fometimcs  three,  the  next  Day  purging  after 
it,  and  fo  to  continue  till  thirty,  or  even  fifty  or 
more  Dofcs  arc  taken. 

It  is  an  excellent  Anti venereal ;  and  being  taken 
inwardly,  expel;  the  Pox,  and  all  itsFoulnefs  out 
of  the  whole  Body,  and  all  its  Juices.  It  fweetens 
the  Blood,  takes  away  all  manner  of  Pains  and 
Aches  in  any  Part ;  all  manner  of  Swellings,  Ul- 
cers, and  nocturnal  Pains  ;  kills  Worms  in  Young 
und  Old  ;  is  a  Specifick  for  the  Falling-Sickncf,, 
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cs  faid  before,  and  h>  exctiknt  for"  Vertigoes,  Apo- 
plexies, Palfics,  Lethargies,  and  all  Dueafis  of 
the  Head  and  Brain. 

The  artificial  Cinnabar  is  thus  made  :  Take 
common  Sulphur,  in  Powder,  four  Ounces  ;  null 
it  in  an  earthen  Pun  uponCc&b  ;  add  to  it  a  Pound 
of  Quickfilver ;  ftir  them  continually  with  an  Iron 
Spatula,  till  they  arc  united  in  a  black  Powder, 
and  the  Mercury  ceafes  to  appear ;  being  cold, 
grind  it  in  an  lion  Mortar  toa  i'ubtile  Powder ;  put 
this  Powder  into  a  Glafs  Retort  well  luted,  and 
diftil  with  a  naked  Fire  ;  fi.lt  with  a  rnr.de  Heat, 
then  with  a  ftrcn:;er  ;  then  in  a  L-w  flours  the 
Mercury  and  Sulphur  will  fublime  into  the  Keck 
of  the  Kctort,  the  whole  appearing  of  a  grcvilh 
Red,  or  a  dark  P.td  Colour  ;  beat  it  into  a  fine 
Powder,  fublime  it  again,  and  you  have  a  moft 
pure  red  Vermil  ion.  It  has  all  the  Virtues  of  the 
former  :  But  Pf,\ficians  have  not  given  it  inwardly 
fo  much  as  the  former,  though  it  Le  full  as  fafc. 

[CinnuLir  was  a  Name  given  by  the  Anlicnts 
to  feveral  different  Subftances,  and  in  the  l  ime  of 
Dhftartdti  to  a  red  aftringent  Drug  brought  from 
Africa,  and  fuppofed  to  be  the  Blood  of  Dragons, 
which  was  in  all  Probability  what  we  call  *  San- 
guis Drucanis  at  this  Time  ;  the  fame  Name  was 
alio  given  to  the  Minium  of  the  Antiei'ts,  which 
they  dtferibed  to  be  a  Mineral  Subftance  of  a  red 
Colour,  from  which  Quickfilver  was  extracted, 
and  in  after  Times  the  Words  Minium  and  C7\- 
nabar  were  indifferently  ufed,  to  fignify  the  f..mc 
thing  :  The  true  Alinium  afterwards  becoming 
fcarce,  they  frequently  adulterated  it  with  Lead  Ore 
calcined  to  a  Redacts,  and  that  calcined  Subftance 
came  to  be  called  Minium,  and  the  Word  Cinnabar 
became  appropriated  to  the  genuine  Mr.ic.ai  from 
which  Quickfilver  might  be  extracted.  And  in 
this  Scnfc  of  the  Words,  whatever  the  Amicnts 
have  faid  of  Minium  and  Cinnabar  may  be  undcr- 
ftood  without  Confufion. 

The  native  or  foffile  Cinnabar,  is  therefore  the 
Minium  of  Diofccrides  ;  Cinnabar  is,  MuthiJ.  1 355. 
Lapis  Miniutn,  Aidr.  Muf.  Mel.  627.  Minium  ptf 
rum  Jen  Ciwab.tr is  r.ativa,  If 'mm.  12,6.  It  is  pro- 
perly Quickfilver  Ore :  It  is  found  fometimcs 
pure,  and  fometimcs  mixed  with  Stones.  Of  the 
pure  Cinnabar  there  arc  feveral  Kinds,  one  of  a 
purpiifti  red,  which  by  powdering,  is  brought  to  a 
moft  beautiful  clear  red,  another  of  a  dufky  Co- 
lour refembling  the  Lapis  Hamathitts,  and  a  third 
of  a  ycilowifh  Colour,  wliich  is  commonly  fo  rich 
in  Quickfilver,  that  when  heated  in  a  very  fmall 
Degree,  it  drops  fpontaneoufly  from  it ;  another 
Kind  is  found  in  a  foflile  Stone  formed  of  various 
Lamina:  of  an  Afh-Colour,  and  it  has  fometimcs 
been  found  in  a  whitith  Stone  of  a  metalline 
O  2  Texture, 
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Texture,  and  fometimes  in  form  of  a  Gold  and 
Silver  Pyrites,  fuch  as  was  dug  up  fome  Years  ago, 
in  feveral  Parts  of  Normandy.  It  is  alfo  found  in 
Hungary,  Bohemia,  Italy,  Spain,  and  France.  The 
Painters  of  old  were  extremely  fond  of  ir,  but 
they  fcldom  ufe  it  now,  becaufe  the  factitious  Sort 
is  cheaper,  and  anfwers  all  their  Purpofes  as  well.  It 
is  alfo  given  internally  in  Epileplies,  Vertigoes, 
Madnefs,  and  all  fpafmodick  Affections ;  that  of 
Hungary  or  Carir.tbta  is  to  be  chofen  for  this  Pur- 
pofc,  and  that  which  is  of  a  fparkling  fhining  Rcil, 
and  free  from  all  heterogeneous  Particles;  the 
yellowifh  Kind,  though  containing  more  Quick- 
fdver,  is  to  be  rejected  as  being  more  impure. 
Sometimes,  however,  the  beft  chofen  native  Cin- 
nabar by  means  of  vitriolick,  or  perhaps  even  ar- 
fcnical  Particles  aflbciatcd  with  it,  happens  to  ex- 
cite Naufeas,  Vomitings,  Anxieties,  Heat,  Burn- 
ings, Me.  even  after  all  the  Cleanfing  that  can  be 
given  it  byfrequcnt  Warnings;  and  it  muft  certain- 
ly, therefore,  be  moft  prudent  to  ufe  cither  factitious 
Cinnabar,  or  that  of  Antimony,  inftead  of  it. 

Factitious  Cinnalar,  or  Vermillion,  is  a  red  heavy 
M.ifs,  friable,  and  marked  with  fhining  or  filvct 
Streaks,  confuting  of  Qyickfilvcr  and  Sulphur 
united  by  the  Help  of  Chymiftry,  fubliming  the 
Mixture  over  a  Fire.J 

7.  Of  the  Corrofive  Sublimate,  and  other 
Preparations  of  Mercury. 

Pcmet.  S>0RR0SIVE  Sublimate,  which  we 
^  have  from  //r/Wand  Vemce,  is  made 
of  common  Mercury  or  that  revived  from  Cin- 
nabar, S;  irit  of  Nitre,  Vitriol  calcined  to  a  White- 
nefs,  and  Sea  Salt  decrepitated,  and  by  the  Means 
of  a  fubliming  Vcffel  reduced  to  a  Lump  tlut  is 
white  and  fhining. 

That  Sublimate,  whether  from  Holland  ox  Venice, 
i-i  to  be  chofen,  which  is  whitcft  and  moft  fhin- 
ing, but  the  lcaft  weighty  and  compact  that  is 
polhble ;  but  that  is  to  be  rejected  that  comes  from 
Smyrna,  which  is  weighty,  and  full  of  Sparkles, 
becaufe  it  is  faid  that  it  is  made  with  Arfenick, 
which  I  cannot  affirm,  becaufe  I  am  not  certain 
of  it;  the  beft  Way  to  prove  it  that  I  know,  is 
t  .  throw  upon  it  a  Drop  of  Oil  of  Tartar  per 
Deliauium,  or  to  rub  it  with  a  little  Salt  of  Tar- 
tar; if  it  throws  yellow,  it  is  an  infallible  Mark 
that  it  is  m.-.dc  of  Mercury,  and  has  the  Qualities 
rcquifitc  to  it  ;  on  the  contrary,  if  it  turn  black, 
it  is  to  be  rejected. 

Corrofive  Sublimate  is  made  ufe  of  by  feveral 
Perfons:  as  furgcons,  Goldfmiths,  Farriers,  and 
others.  It  ii  likewife  ufed  in  Phyiick  externally  ; 
but  us  it  is  on;  of  the  ftrongeft  Puifuns  we  have, 
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it  ought  not  to  be  ufed  widiout  the  greatcft  Pre- 
cautions ;  and  the  Perfons  who  retail  it  ought  not 
to  fell  it  but  to  fuch  as  have  Occafion  for  it  by 
their  Profeflion,  as  the  King's  Ordinances  require, 
by  winch  it  is  exprefly  forbid  to  fill  any  Sorts  of 
Poifons,  but  to  the  Maftcr  of  a  Family  :  And  thefc 
fame  Retailers  are  ordered  to  take  a  Note  of  him 
.that  buys  it,  declaring  what  he  intends  to  do  wiiR 
it ;  and  the  Seller  is  to  keep  the  fame  Drug  under 
his  own  Lock  and  Key,  fo  that  no  Body  but  him- 
felf  may  have  the  Sale  of  it.  I  hope  this  Advice 
will  not  be  taken  amifs,  becaufe  it  is  defigned  for 
die  public  Safety. 

Of  Sweet  Sublimate,  or  Mcrcuriusduld?. 

The  fweet  or  dulcified  Mercury,  or  Sublimate, 
called  likewife  Ajuib  alba,  or  the  white  Eagle,  is 
corrofive  Sublimate,  and  crude  Mercury,  reduced 
into  a  white  Lump,  with  little  fhining  Streaks,  by 
the  Means  of  Fire  and  Glafs  Matraflcs. 

The  fweet  Sublimate,  or  dulcified  Mercury, 
ought  to  be  white,  fhining,  adorned  with  little 
hard  Shoots,  which  being  put  to  the  Tongue,  is  in- 
fipid;  and  reduced  to  Powder,  is  of  a  white  Colour, 
a  little  upon  the  yellow.  Great  Care  muft  be 
taken  that  it  has  been  dulcified  three  Times  at 
lcaft ;  for  unlefs  it  has  its  neceffary  Qualities,  that 
is,  that  it  be  very  infipid  or  without  Tafte,  it  may 
produce  very  ill  ErTefts.  They  who  bring  it  from 
Holland,  fhould  not  fo  much  look  upon  the  beauti- 
ful Colour  which  the  Dutch  give  it,  as  take  heed 
that  it  has  no  Tafte :  For  to  my  Knowledge  there 
has  come  fome  from  Holland  which  might  have 
had  very  ill  Effects,  if  Care  had  not  been  taken  ; 
becaufe  it  had  been  fublimed  or  dulcified  but 
once. 

The  fweet  Sublimate  is  a  very  excellent  Re- 
medy to  cure  the  Secret  Difcafc,  and  to  kill  Worms 
in  Children.  The  ordinary  Dofc  is  from  two 
Grains  to  thirty,  taken  in  a  Rolut,  cither  of  fome 
Confervcs,  or  purgative  Medicines. 

Of  the  Mercurial  Panacea. 

The  Mercurial  Panacea  is  a  fweet  Sublimate 
made  of  Mercury,  revived  from  Cinnabar,  and 
dulcified  or  fublimated  fourteen  Times.  I  fhall 
not  be  long  upon  this  Point,  becaufe  the  Dircclors 
of  tlic  Hofpiral  of  the  Invalids  have  cauftd  a  long 
Tract  concerning  it  to  be  printed.  I  (hall  only 
fay,  that  this  Medicine  is  very  much  demanded 
and  valued,  as  well  for  its  Novelty,  as  becaufe 
they  pretend  it  is  a  general  Medicine  for  the  Cure 
of  the  abovemcntioned  Difcafcs ;  and  they  attri- 
bute fo  many  Qualities  to  it,  tlut  they  have  givca 
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»t  the  Name  of  Par.acea,  which  is  as  much  as  to 
fay,  the  Univerfal  Medicine.  They  commonly 
make  up  this  Pmia  ea  into  liffle  Pi!h,  with  the 
Mucilage  of  Gum  Trageemtbt  and  when  they  arc 
dry,  they  differ  little  in  Colour  or  Size  from  die 
Coriander  Comf.t. 

0/ the  Whhc  Precipitate. 

The  JVbiu  Prcc'pitate  is  a  Qyickfilvcr  ditTolved 
in  the  Spirit  of  Nitre,  and  precipitated  by  Salt  into 
white  Powder.  This  Powder,  after  having  been 
we!!  waihed  and  dried,  is  what  we  called  the  true 
White  Precipitate  of  Mercury,  to  dtflinguifh  it 
from  other  Sorts  of  If  '.!  e  Precipitate,  of  which 
one  is  made  of  corrofive  Sublimate,  diilblvcd  in  a 
Water  made  of  Sal  Jnn-.niack,  .and  reduced  into 
a  white  Powder,  by  calling  the  Oil  of  'Tartar  per 
Deliquium  upon  die  Difiolution,  and  afterwards 
warning  it  and  drying  it  as  that  abovementioncd. 
The  diird  is  made  like  wife  of  the  corrofiv<  Subli- 
mate reduced  to  Powder  and  put  into  warm  Wa- 
ter; and  when  the  volatile  Spirit  of  Sal  Annoniack 
has  been  call  upon  it,  there  will  remain  a  white 
Powder,  which  after  having  been  waflied  and 
dried,  has  the  fame  Properties  as  the  two  others, 
which  is  to  raife  a  Salivation,  or  to  mix  with  Oint- 
ments or  Pomatums  to  cure  Tetters  and  cutaneous 
Diffempcrs. 

As  thefe  Precipitates,  and  generally  all  Prepa- 
rations of  Mercury,  arc  violent  Remedies,  in 
which  one  may  run  fome  Hazard  ;  fo  they  ought 
not  to  be  ufed  but  widi  great  Precautions,  and  the 
Advice  of  undcrffanding  Perfons.  The  li'hitt 
Precipitate  of  Mercury  Ihcws  itfelf  to  be  in  a 
good  Condition  when  it  is  white  and  weighty,  and 
exhales,  being  put  upon  a  burning  Coal ;  on  the 
contrary,  if  it  remains  upon  the  Fire,  or  runs  into 
Lead,  it  is  an  infallible  Sign  that  it  is  nothing  but 
white  Lead  ground,  or  fome  other  white  Powder, 
as  dial  of  Rear.,  cr  the  like. 

The  Precipitate  made  with  Sub'imate,  is  ex- 
tremely white,  and  much  lighter  than  that  which 
is  made  of  crude  Mercury;  which  may  fcem 
ftrange,  becaufe  every  thing  made  of  Mercury  is 
generally  weighty,  and  this  is  the  Reafon  why  they 
dut  do  not  know  it  will  not  take  it,  although  it  is 
as  beautiful  and  as  good  as  that  which  is  made  of 
crude  Mercury. 

Of  Red  Precipitate. 

The  Red  Precipitate  is  Mercury  diffclved  in 
Spirit  of  Nitre,  and  afterwards  put  into  a  Glals 
Cucurbit  in  a  Sand  Head,  to  evaporate  the  Humi- 
dity ;  which  dor.c  there  remains  a  Mafs,  which, 
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by  augmenting  the  Fire,  acquires  a  r;d  Colour, 
fucli  as  that  which  comes  from  llJLuul  is  of".  As 
for  thofe  Red  Piecipitatett  which  are  made  by  lbs 
Artifls  in  Parti,  and  other  Parts  of  France^  I  hey 
have  as  many  different  Colours  as  there  arc  Peo  - 
ple who  make  them,  and  there  are'few  of  then 
can  come  up  to  th.it  of  ihllarJ.  'Tis  this  which 
makes  the  greatcft  Part  of  the  Red  Pr.xipitatti 
which  arc  fold,  to  be  fomctimcs  red,  a:id  fometimes 
of  an  Orange,  or  fume  other  Colour,  and  n  vet 
(bining,  unlels  it  be  that  which  comes  from  Hci- 
land ;  however,  I  will  not  Cty  but  it  may  be 
good,  though  it  be  not  as  falcablc.  There  are  like- 
wife  two  other  Sum  of  Red  Precipitate,  one  of  a 
Role  Colour,  which  is  made  when,  inftead  of  put 
ting  die  Dillbluticn  of  Mercury  in  the  Spirit  of 
Nitre  upon  the  Fire,  they  pour  upon  it  hot  Urine, 
and  there  will  foon  be  a  Precipitate  of  a  Rofe  Co- 
lour, which  being  wafhed  is  good  for  the  Worms 
or  the  Itch,  and  may  fcrve  for  the  fame  Dies  as 
the  Red  Precipitate  made  by  Fire.  The  third  Red 
Precipitate  is  made  of  Sublimate  diffolvcd  in  warm 
Water,  upon  which  they  pour  the  Oil  or  Tartar 
per  Deliquium.  Mr.  Lemery  fays,  dut  this  Prepa- 
ration of  Sublimate  is  the  true  Red  Precipitate, 
but  that  it  docs  not  act  fo  violently  as  diat  of  Mer- 
cury. Thefe  two  Lift  Precipitates  are  very  fcldom 
ufed,  becaufe  the  firft  is  moll  in  Vogue,  which 
ought  to  be  faithfully  prepared  that  it  may  be 
good ;  and  Care  mull  be  taken  that  it  be  not 
mixed  with  red  Led,  which  may  cafily  be  known 
by  rubbing  it  upon  a  Piece  of  Gold,  for  if  it  makes 
it  white,  it  is  a  Sign  that  is  good,  and  that  it  is 
made  of  Mercury;  but  if  it  makes  it  black,  it  is 
a  Proof  that  it  retains  a  Tindlurc  of  Lead,  and 
that  it  is  mixed  with  it.  You  may  likewife  put  it 
upon  the  Fire,  and  it  is  a  good  Sign  if  it  exhales  : 
However,  I  mull  fay,  that  that  which  comes  from 
Holland  is  mofl  preferable,  as  well  becaufe  it  is 
more  beautiful,  and  confcqucntly  more  f  ilcable,  as 
becaufe  we  can  fell  it  cheaper,  cfpecially  in  time 
of  Peace,  than  any  that  can  be  made  in  France. 

Of  Yellow  Precipitate. 

The  Yelhw  Precipitate,  or  Turbith  Mineral,  is 
Mercury  revived  from  Cinnabar,  diffolvcd  in  the 
Od  of  Vitriol,  and  afterwards  with  lukewarm 
Water  precipitated  to  a  yellow  Powder,  which 
being  wafhed  and  dried,  is  ufed  as  a  ftrong  Purga- 
tive and  Emetick. 

They  likewife  make  a  Yellow  Precipitate,  by 
diflblving  powdered  Sublimate  in  warm  Water, 
and  pouring  Lime-water  upon  it,  and  the  yellow 
Powder,  which  will  be  found  at  the  Bottom ',  after 
being  wafhed  and  dried,  may  pafs  for  Yellow  Prt- 
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eititate,  or  Tuilhb  Mineral.  Mr.Lmery  fays, 
this  Diflblution  or  yellow  Water,  is  called  Phagc- 
denick  Water,  or  Water  for  Ulcers,  becaufc  it  is 
preper  to  clcanfe  and  hcil  Ulcers,  The  Surgeons 
make  frequent  Ufe  of  it  in  the  Hofpitals  ;  but  the 
corrmon  l  h^gciicnick  Water  is  Lime-water  into 
which  they  have  put  a  little  Sublimate. 

Of  Green  Precipitate. 

The  Grren  Precipitate  is  made  of  Mercury  and 
Copper,  diflblved  in  Spirit  of  Nitre,  and  after- 
wards thrown  down  to  a  Powder  of  a  green  Co- 
lour, which  is  made  ufe  of  to  purge  upwards  and 
downwards ;  and,  as  fomc  pretend,  it  is  a  Spcci- 
:ick  to  cure  venereal  Diffempers. 

It  is  obfcrvablc,  that  the  more  Copper  is  ufed  in 
this  Operation,  the  more  Acrity  it  has,  and  greater 
will  be  its  Effedt.  This  Precipitation  is  very  lit- 
tle made  ufe  of,  and  was  very  little  known,  before 
the  Sieur  Matte  de  la  Favetir,  the  King's  Diftillcr 
at  Mcntpdlitr,  gave  us  a  Defcription  of  it. 

Of  the  Oil  of  Mercury. 

The  Oilf  or,  to  fpeak  more  properly,  the  Liquor 
of  Meicury,  is  Qiiicklilvcr  dilTolved  in  the  Oil  of 
Vitriol,  and  reduced  into  a  white  Mafs  by  the 
Means  of  Fire,  which  being  put  in  a  Cellar,  will 
difiblve  and  be  reduced  to  Water.  You  may 
likewife  make  it  with  fwect  Sublimate,  and  Sal 
Jrmmiack  ;  or  inftcad  of  Sal  Arn.oniack,  you  may 
ufe  Salt  of  Saturn,  or  in  the  Room  of  Salt  of 
Saturn,  Sugar  Candy  ;  and  fo'  of  feveral  other 
Sorts  enumerated  by  feveral  Authors. 

[The  moft  ufed  of  a!l  die  Preparations  of  Quick- 
filver,  is  the  Mercurius  Dulcis  (or  Calomel,  as  it 
is  called  when  it  lias  undergone  four  more  Subli- 
mations) and  that  with  great  Rcafon,  as  it  is  the 
mildeft'  and  fafeft  of  them  all ;  it  purges  gently, 
divides  all  vifcous  pituitous  Humours,  kills  Worms, 
and  is  the  great  Remedy  in  venereal  Difeafcs. 
The  Dofe  is  from  five  to  fifteen  Grains  at  Night 
goir.£  to  Reft  ;  but  if  this  Method  be  continued 
for  fome.  Days  without  purging  between,  it  will 
raife  aSalivat):-n. 

The  Met  atrial  Panacea  of  the  French,  which 
Lnvis  the  Fourteenth  pure-hafed  the  Secret  of 
makine,  and  caufed  to  lie  made  public,  is  made 
of  cunle  Mercury,  purified  by  being  firft  made 
into  Cinnabar,  and  then  revived  from  thence.  Of 
this  Mcrcurv,  corrofive  .Sublimate  mult  be  made 
and  fublimed  three  Times,  the  two  firft  witn  Sea 
Salt,  arid  the  laft  without  any  Addition  ;  Part  of 
this  Sublimate  i  to  be  ag  in  reduced  to  running 
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Mercury,  by  diftilling  with  Regt/Ius  of  Antimony  ; 
and  this  running  Mercury,  mixt  with  the  remain- 
ing Sublimate,  nfbft  be  made  into  a  Calomel  by 
nine  Sublimations,  which  is  to  be  put  into  an 
aromatized  Spirit  of  Wine,  and  digefted  for  three 
Weeks,  and  afterwards  ftparated  from  the  Li- 
quor, and  dried  for  ufe-.  It  is  an  excellent  Mr- 
dicinc  in  Venereal,  and  all  other  Cafes  where  * 
Mercurials  are  proper,  and  is  the  leaft  purging  of 
them  all  ;  but  die  Tedioufnefc  of  the  Preparation 
makes  it  never  to  be  met  with. 

The  other  Preparations  of  Mercury  have  their 
Virtues,  and  thefc  very  great,  but  are  not  to  be 
meddled  with  but  by  thofe  who  well  undcrftand 
them  ;  and  indeed  they  are  fo  fubjeci  to  Adulte- 
rations, that  dicy  often  deceive  thofe  who  ever 
fo  well  know  what  EfVe&s  they  would  produce  if 
genuine  and  well  prepared. 

Of  the  Adulterations  of  the  feveral  mercurial 
Medicines  in  ufe,  and  the  pernicious  EftaEb  of 
them,  I  could  lay  fuch  Things  as  thofe  who  have 
not  lb  much  examined  into  them  could  fcarce 
believe,  but  {hall  not  publilh  them  here,  left, 
while  I  am  warning  others  to  beware  by  fhewing 
what  the  Adulterations  arc,  and  how  to  be  difco- 
vercd,  I  teach  fomc  of  our  modern  Chymifts,  as 
they  call  thcmfelvcs,  to  be  greater  Villains  than  at 
prefent  their  Ignorance  will  permit  them  to  be.] 

8.  Of  Tin. 

IT  I N,  which  tlic  Anticnts  called  JVbite  Lead,  is 
A  a  white  Metal  which  is  not  fo  hard  as  Silver, 
yet  harder  than  Lead ;  it  is  full  of  Sulphur,  and 
therefore  melts  eafily.  Some  have  given  it  the 
Name  of  Jupiter,  becaufe  they  pretend  it  draws 
Influences  from  that  Planet.  They  pretend  like- 
wife,  that  it  is  formed  of  Silver  and  Lead,  becaufe 
in  the  Tin  Mines  there  is  fomctimes  both  Lend 
and  Silver,  and  fometimcs  DLamond-likc  Chryftals, 
which  are  fixed  to  the  Rock  from  whence  they 
take  the  Tin.  Thcfe  are  naturally  polifhed, 
fquarcd,  and  pointed,  and  arc  of  different  Sizes, 
fomc  as  big  as  a  Nut ;  but  they  are  not  hard,  nor 
will  they  cut  like  true  Diamond ».  It  is  faid  that 
1  in  is  compofed  of  Karth,  and  an  impure  Sulphur, 
a  metallick  Salt,  and  a  Mercury  a  little  finer  and 
better  digefted  than  that  cf  Lead,  and  that  it  is  a 
I'  riend  to  Gold  and  Silver ;  for  when  they  are  once 
mixed,  it  is  difficult  to  part  them. 

The  greatelt  Part  ot  the  Tin  which  we  liave  in 
France  comes  to  us  from  England,  in  Pigs  of  dif- 
ferent Weight,  and  especially  Ironi  the  County  of 
Curn-wall. 

There  are  three  Sorts  of  Tin  at  Paris ;  the 
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plain  Tin,  the  common  Tin,  and  Pewter.  The 
plain  Tin,  which  is  the  mod  beautiful,  and  the  bed 
Sort,  is  the  Lnglfit  Tin,  as  it  comes  from  the  Mine; 
in  working  it  they  incorporate  it  with  Tin-Glafs, 
Rofe  Copper,  and  a  little  Zinck  to  purify  it. 
Pewter  is  Englijh  Tin  mixed  with  common  Tin 
I'in-Glafs.  Mr.  Ltmery  has  very  well  obferved, 
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tllit  thefe  Matters  which  arc  compofed  of  ft  iff"  and 
brittle  Parts,  being  united  with  the  Tin,  make  i's 
Parts  firm,  and  render  the  Metal  more  hard,  folid, 
and  compadt,  and  fo  it  becomes  founding  or  ring 


Of  Tin  in  Powder. 
They  reduce  Tin  into  Powder  two  Ways,  either 
with  beaten  Charcoal,  or  with  Chr.lk,  as  fhail  be 
afterward,  fhewn  in  the  Chapter  of  Lead.  They 
who  work  upon  Tin,  inftead  of  grinding  it  to 
Powder,  burn  it,  that  is,  calcine  it,  and  reduce  it 
to  a  grey  Powder,  which  is  that  which  we  and  the 
Pcwtcrers  fell  under  the  Name  of  Putty  of  Tin, 
and  ufc  it  to  burnilh  their  Hammers  with,  and 
others  to  polifh  thir  Steel  Mirrors.    They  who- 


ingl  for  it  is  neceflary  that  all  founding  Matter  wouid  make  this  Putty  extremely  white,  calcine  it 

fhould  be  compofed  of  rigid  Parts  fo  difpofed,  that  'till  it  becomes  of  a  moft  beautiful  white  Colour, 

being  ftruck  upon,  they  fhould  be  agitated  and  This  Tin  calcined  to  fuch  a  Whitcncfe,  is  what 

tremble,  by  hitting  one  againft  the  other,  which  the  Chvmifts  call  the  Cerufe  or  Calx  of  Tin,  and 

cannot  be  done  by  Tin  alone,  becaufe  it  is  foft  and  others  the  Spanijb  White,  or  Rtzoar  of  Tin. 
pliant.  Some  Authors  affirm,  that  77a  may  be  reduced 

To  know  the  Degrees  of  Goodnefs  in  Tin,  they  into  a  Calx  or  Ceruft  by  the  Help  of  Urine,  and 

take  a  white  Chalk  that  is  found  near  Tonneire  in  that  the  Urine  acts  upon  Tin,  as  Vinegar  upon  Lead. 


Burgundy,  and  of  this  Chalk  they  make  a  fort 
of  Mould  into  which  they  pour  the  Tin  when 
melted ;  and  by  Means  of  this  Chalk  the.  Artifts 
know  what  Standard  it  i3  of,  by  the  little  Lines  or 
Furrows  found  in  it ;  or  elfe  they  call  Tin  Bullets 
in  Moulds,  and  that  which  is  found  lighted  is 
cdeemcd  the  beft  Sort,  and  this  is  the  great  Art  and 
true  Way  of  knowing.  Some  Authors  fay,  that 
Tin  or  white  Lead  is  found  upon  the  Surface  of 
the  Karth,  amongft  the  Sands,  and  in  Torrents 
dried  up  ,  and  that  it  is  found  in  Grains,  which 
being  wafhed  are  cad  into  Moulds,  in  the  Shape 
we  fee  them.  Befides  the  different  Ufcs  we 
make  of  Tin,  the  Chymifts  perform  fevcral 
Operations  with  it,  as  lhall  be  fliewn  hereaf- 
ter. 

Befides  the  EngUjh  Tin,  there  is  fome  that  comes 
from  Germany,  but  it  is  not  fo  good,  becaufe  it  is 
only  the  Refufc  of  that  which  ferved  to  tin  their 
white  Iron.  We  have  alfo  fome  brought  from 
Lorrain. 

Of  Tin  in  Leaves. 

77m  in  Leaves,  called  by  the  French,  Apptam,  is 
an  hammered  Tin,  which  the  Dutch  have  painted 
on  one  Side  with  their  Varnifli,  nuking  it  of  what 
Colour  they  pleafe ;  as  yellow,  red,  black,  fky- 
colour,  CSV.  The  Tin  in  Leaves  ought  to  be  uni- 
form, well  varnilhcd,  whole,  and  as  evenly  rolled 
as  poflible.  The  Dutch  fend  it  in  Boxes  which 
hold  commonly  a  Grofe,  that  is  twelve  Dozen. 

This  Tin  was  once  much  ufed  in  France  by  the 
Wax-Chandlers,  but  at  prefent  its  grcatcd  Ufc 
tJ>ere  is  for  Coats  of  Amu;  and  Achievements  ufed 
on  the  Death  of  Pcrfons  of  Quality. 


Befides  the. Ufcs  that  the  Chymids  have  for  this 
calcined  Tin,  it  is  much  ufed  by  the  Potters,  who 
make  of  it  their  beautiful  Varnifti,  or  white  Ena- 
mel that  is  upon  the  Delft  Ware.  But  it  is  ob- 
fervable,  that  this  Cerufe  of  Tin,  before  it  can  be 
ufed  by  the  Potters,  mud  be  expofed  to  the  Wea- 
ther for  a  Twelvemonth,  that  fo  the  Air  may  make 
a  fecond  Calcination ;  but  Care  mud  be  taken 
that  it  have  no  Impurities  among  it,  becaufe  they 
would  make  fo  many  Spots  upon  the  Works. 

Of  Salt  of  Tin. 

The  Salt  of  Tin,  is  Tin  calcined,  upon  which 
they  have  poured  diftillcd  Vinegar  j  by  Means  of 
Fire,  and  a  cool  Place,  they  draw  thence  a  white 
Salt  in  litdc  Crydals,  which  they  make  ufc  for 
Tetters  mixt  with  Pomatum.  It  ought  to  be  dry, 
white,  light,  and  in  little  Slioots. 

Of  Flowers  of  Tin,  or  of  Jupiter. 

They  draw  from  Tin  and  Sal  Armciiack,  by  the 
Help  of  a  fuhliming  Vcflcl,  white  Flnvers  of  Tin. 
Indead  of  Sal  Aimoniack,  others  ufc  Salt-Pctrc 
refined.  They  make  alfo  of  the  Flown s  of  Tin, 
by  Means  of  the  volatile  Spirit  of  Sal  Arrmniack, 
or  Oil  of  Tartar  pc>  Deliquium,  a  Magidery  of 
Tin,  which  being  dulcified,  wafhed  in  Water,  and 
dried,  is  of  a  very  fine  White;  fo  that  being 
mixed  with  Pomatum,  it  is  ufed  for  Paint.  The 
Flowers  of  Tin  arc  often  put  to  die  fame  Ufes  as 
the  Magidery. 

Of  the  Diaphoretick  of  Tin. 

The  Diaphoretick  Tin,  which  Mr.  Lemery  calls 
the  Jovial  Diapbsrttick,  or  the  Antibctiick  of 
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Pctcrius,  is  mr.de  of  fine  EttgJifi  Tin,  and  the  Rt- 
gulus  of  Antimony  with  Iron,  melted  together  ; 
and  afterward;,  by  means  of  Salt-Petrc  and  diveiJ 
Lotions,  they  draw  thence  a  Powder  which  is  ufed 
for  Difeafcs  of  the  Liver,  the  Small-Pox,  and  ma- 
lignant Fevers,  a<.  the  fame  Author  telb  as. 

Tin  is  a  Metal  foft,  malleable,  ful- 
Lcintry.  phureous,  white,  (hilling,  a  little  lvardcr 
than  Lead,  and  very  cafy  to  be  melted. 
The  Anticnts  called  it  Plumbum  Album,  white 
Lead.  It  is  taken  out  of  the  Mines  of  England, 
and  other  Places,  and  brought  to  us  in  Pigs.  At 
Parti  we  have  three  Sorts  of  it. 

The  firft  is  that  Tin  which  is  without  Mixture, 
as  it  comes  from  the  Mine,  and  thh  is  the  true 
Tin,  Thefecond  is  the  common  Tin,  which  is 
en  Allay  of  the  natural  Tin  of  Ixrad  and  Brafs. 
The  third  is  the  founding  Tin,  or  Pewter,  which 
is  a  Mixture  of  Tin,  Biiir.uth,  and  Copper,  and  a 
little  Ziiiclc.  They  fometimes  put  in  fomc  Rc- 
g't'.us  of  Antimony,  and  its  fulphurcous  vomitive 
Salt  is  not  to  be  feared  upon  t..is  Occalion,  bc- 
caufe  it  is  abfurbed  and  mortitied  by  the  great 
Quantity  of  other  Metals  with  which  it  is  incor- 
porated. 

Natural  Tin  is  not  founding,  becaufc  it  is  too 
foft  and  pliant ;  for  to  render  any  Matter  found- 
ing, it  is  rcnuifitc  that  it  be  compofed  of  firm 
rigid  Parts,  which  being  firuck,  may  tremble  and 
hit  one  a?ainft  the  other;  which  Quality  is  found 
in  the  Tin  which  is  hardncd  and  made  folic!  by 
Bifmuth,  or  by  Antimony  and  Copper.  This  Tin, 
when  fine  and  well  compofed,  is  very  much  like 
Silver. 

Natural  Tin  is  looked  upon  as  proper  for  Dif- 
cafes  of  the  Liver  and  the  Womb,  but  I  have 
found  but  little  of  this  Virtue  in  my  Experience 
of  it. 

[Tin  is  the  Plumbum  CarJi-lum,  Ktntm.  85. 
Fabr.  l6.  Plumb  ton  Can  iitlum  alias  S.'.mnum,  Chart* 
Fajr.%5,  Stamumjufticr,  Mo  t.  E'C.  13.  There 
h  foine Cbnfufton  among  the  Anticnts  about  Plum- 
bun  and  Stativum,  Lead  and  Tin,  as  we  cngtiih 
thofc  Words.  The  Grtih  Autlvns  often  ufc  the 
fame  Names  indifferently  to  txp:tf<  both;  and 
their  Interpreter!  have  rendered  die  Word 
t;;o<-,  both  by  Plumbum  2nd  Stomum.  Pliny  how- 
ever Lys,  that  Term  means  only  what  he  calls 
Plumbum  Attn.::',  which  l  e  makes  to  be  different 
from  Staui.um,  which  he  fays  is  a  Kind  of  Plum- 
bum N. g> urn,  found  in  the  fame  Veins  with  Sil\e-. 
But  cither  this  Diftindlion  of  Pliny  between  Plum- 
bum Album  and  Stennum  is  groundleft,  or  tlfe  the 
Utamam  of  the  Antients  was  nothing  but  the 
j»irer  and  more  (hiring  Part  of  the  LcaJ,  or  a 
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Mixture  of  the  Plumbum  Album  and  Nigrum,  or 
Plumbum  i\'ig>  um  and  Silver.  Agrhsl.i  mentions 
three  Kinds  of  Plu.'Lum,  one  white,  which  we 
now  call  Tin,  another  of  an  afh-colour,  which  is 
our  Bifmuth,  and  a  third  black,  which  is  our  Lead. 
Tin  therefore  is  properly  the  xarciTi^  of  the 
Greehf  and  the  Plumbum  Album  of  Plinv.  It  is 
found  in  feveral  Countries;  but  the  richeft  Mines  * 
arc  in  C  rnu  ali  ana  Devon/lire  in  England  :  It  ir. 
commonly  got  either  in  Grain?,  or  from  a  irony 
Subfhncc,  fometimes  black,  fometimes  yellow, 
and  fometimes  whitifh.  Some  of  thefe '  Stones 
are  very  hard,  others  brittle  and  crumbling. 
When  it  is  taken  out  of  the  Mine,  it  is  fepa- 
ratcd  from  the  Stones  and  Earth  by  wafhing,  and 
then  melted  and  caft  into  Moulds.  Various  Sub- 
fiances  are  found  mixed  with  Tin  Ore,  parti- 
cularly one  which  is  foft,  and  of  a  faponaccous 
Nature,  foluble  in  Water,  and  containing  pellucid 
Stones  like  Cryfials,  and  fomc  of  other  Kinds. 
Tin  is  the  lighted  of  all  Metals,  its  fpecifick  Gra- 
vity to  that  of  Gold  is  as  three  to  eight;  being 
laid  on  a  Tile  in  the  Focus  of  a  great  burning 
GLf",  it  emits  a  thick  roapy  Fume  in  great  Quan- 
tities, leaving  a  fine  white  Calx  behind,  which  if 
held  longer  before  the  Burning  Glafs,  turns  to 
final]  Chryfiab,  or  little  pellucid  Filaments.  This 
Subifancc  cannot  be  melted  any  more  without 
the  Affi fiance  of  Charcoal,  by  means  of  which  it 
is  again  revived  into  Tin.  The  Filings  of  Tin 
thrown  into  the  Flame  of  a  Candle  take  Fire,  and 
make  the  Flame  blue,  emitting  a  Smoak  and  Smell 
like  Sulphur  mixed  with  Garlick.  Hence  it  is 
evident,  that  Tin  confifts  of  a  a  vitrifiable  Earth, 
and  a  fulphureous  Principle,  mixed  probably  with 
an  arfenical  Salt.  It  melts  the  molt  cafily  of  ;.ll 
Metals,  but  is  foluble  only  in  Aqua  rtgia.  The 
principal  Preparations  of  it  are  the  Sal  "Jcvis  anti- 
biCl'uum  Pcterii,  and  Aurum  Mo/aimm^  but  they 
arc  neither  of  them  much  ufed  at  prcfent.j 

Of  natural  Bifmutii,  or  Tin-ghfs. 

Watcver  Pains  I  have  taken  to  difcover  if  there 
were  any  fuch  thing  as  true  natural  Bifmuth,  it  has 
always  been  impofiible  for  me  to  find  it ;  and  all 
thofc  with  whom  I  have  convcrfed,  either  by  Word 
of  Mouth,  or  Letter,  have  agreed  that  there  was 
no  other  Tm-glafs  than  that  we  fell,  which  is  an 
artificial  one,  as  I  fhall  fhew  prefently.  However, 
I  fhall  not  be  politive  that  there  is  no  fuch  thing, 
but  only  fay  that  is  has  not  come  to  my  Know- 
ledge, and  therefore  I  cannot  contradict  them  who 
have  written,  that  Tin-glafs  was  a  fulphureous 
Marcafitc,  which  is  found  in  the  Tin-Mines,  or 
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that  it  is  a  mineral  Body,  or  half  Metal,  compofed 
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of  the  firft  Matter  of  Tin,  which  is  yet  imperfect  j 
and  that  it  is  found  in  the  Tin-Mines,  and  has  a 
Subftance  that  is  very  hard,  weighty,  brittle,  and. 
of  a  grofs  Grain,  fmooth,  white,  and  mining. 
They  fay  likewifc,  that  it  is  called  Tin-glafs,  bc- 
•  c§ufe  when  it  is  beat  to  Powder,  there  appear  in 
it  fcveral  little  Subftanccs,  fmooth  ai  Glafs.  They 
call  it  alfo  the  Marcafue,  by  way  of  Excellence, 
becaufe  it  furpaffes  all  others  in  Whitencfs  and 
Beauty.  They  fay  it  contains  an  arfetueai  Salt, 
which  is  dangerous  to  be  taken  inwardly. 

This  however  I  Audi  venture  to  affirm,  that 
they  have  all  run  into  the* Error  of  thinking  the 
Bifmuth  we  fell,  a  natural,  whereas  it  is  an  arti- 
ficial Subftance. 

Of  the  ordinary  Tin-glafs. 

The  common  Tin-glafs^  which  fome  call  Bif- 
muth, is  a  Mixture  of  Tin,  Tartar,  and  Salt-petre, 
from  whence,  by  the  Means  of  Fire  and  a  Cruci- 
ble, they  draw  a  Tin-glafs  very  white  and  pure, 
and  much  whiter  than  the  Tin-glafs  that  is  brought 
from  England.  And  this  Difference,  as  I  have 
been  told,  proceeds  from  nothing  but  the  Degree 
of  Fire. 

Tin-glafs  may  not  improperly  be  called  the  Re- 
gains of  fin,  fince  it  is  fo  in  Effect.  And  it  is  a 
Thing  fo  probable,  nay,  fo  fure,  that  the  Tin-glafs 
we  fell  is  artificial,  that  the  very  Figure  demon- 
ftratcs  it ;  for  it  is  cafy  to  fee  that  it  is  a  Metal 
melted  and  caft  in  a  Mortar,  warmed  and  greafed, 
as  they  do  to  other  Sorts  of  Regulus.  And  it  is  fo 
true,  that  Tin-glafs  is  artificial,  that  I  have  made 
it  myfelf,  and  am  ready  to  fhew  it  to  thole  who 
will  not  believe  me. 

Tin-glafs  fliould  be  made  Choice  of,  that  is  in 
fine  Scales,  white,  and  eafy  to  break ;  and  that  is 
to  be  rcje&cd  which  is  in  little  Scales,  and,  in  a 
Word,  comes  near  the  Figure  of  R/gulus  of  An- 
timony, as  well  as  that  which  being  broke  in  two, 
has  fome  greater  and  fome  letter  Scales,  and  is  of  a 
dark  Colour. 

The  Ufe  of  Tin-glafs  is  for  the  Pewterers,  who 
at  prefent  make  ufc  of  it  inftead  of  Regulus  of 
Antimony ;  or  elfc  for  the  Chymifts,  who  from 
i  hence  draw  Flowers,  and  a  Magiftcry,  or  white 
Precipitate. 

To  draw  the  Flowers  of  Tin-glafs  they  calcine 
it,  and  with  Sal  Armmiaii,  and  a  fubliming  Veflel, 
draw  tin  1  iev  the  Flowers,  which  when  dittulved  in 
Water,  and  precipitated  with  the  Spirit  of  Sal 
Armoniack,  or  Oil  of  Tartar,  may  be  ufed  as 
the  Magiftery  of  Bifmuth  that  I  am  going  to 
fpeJc  of. 
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Of  the  Magipry  cf  common  Bifmuth. 

The  Magiftery  of  Bifmuth,  which  fume  im- 
properly call  the  Spenijh  or  Pearl  White,  is  Tin- 
glafs  difl'olved  in  Spirit  of  Nitre,  and  precipitated 
into  a  white  Powder,  with  a  little  common  Salt, 
and  afterwards  well  wafhed  and  dried.  There  arc 
Peruke-makers  that  ufe  this  Mjgijlery,  for  the 
making  red  Hair  look  of  a  light  Colour  ;  but  this 
Trick  will  be  cafily  discovered,  becaufe  the  Colour 
will  not  remain  long,  eipccially  if  thj  Peruke 
comes  into  the  Rain. 

The  Magiftery  of  Bifmuth  is  fometimcs  ufed  for 
the  Face,  by  putting  it  into  Pomatums,  or  diluting 
it  with  Lilly  or  Bean-flower  Water.  It  is  good  for 
the  Itch,  becaufe,  according  to  Mr.  Lem,ry,  it  dc- 
ftroys  the  Acids  or  Salts  that  nourifh  that  Diftem- 
pgr.  One  mull  take  care  not  to  be  ovcr-ftocked 
with  this  Magijlery,  becaufe  its  Colour  will  from 
white  become  yellowilh  as  it  grows  old,  and  fo 
it  will  become  unfit  for  Sale. 

This  Magijlery  fhould  be  bought  of  honeft  Per- 
fons,  for  there  arc  a  great  many  Cheats  in  it,  and 
there  is  no  body  can  anfwer  for  it  but  he  that 
made  it,  and  therefore  you  mull  not  Hand  upon 
the  Price.  1 

Bifmuth  is  a  metallick  Matter,  but  it 
is  hard,  brittle,  fhining  within,  difpofed  Lemery. 
into  fmooth  Shoots,  bright  and  fhining 
as  little  Pieces  of  Glals.  This  Matter  is  drawn 
from  the  grofe  and  impure  Tin  that  is  found  in  the 
Mines  of  England.  The  Workmen  mix  this  Tin 
with  equal  Parts  of  Tartar  and  Salt-petre.  This 
Mixture  they  throw  by  Degrees  into  Crucibles 
made  red-hot  in  a  large  Fire.  Afterwards,  when 
the  Matter  is  melted,  they  pour  it  into  Iron  Mor- 
tars that  are  greafed,  and  there  let  it  ftand  to  cool. 
Then  they  feparate  the  Regulus  that  is  at  the  Bot- 
tom from  the  Saria,  and  wafii  it  well.  It  is  the 
Tin-glafs  that  one  may  properly  call  the  Regulus  of 
Tin.  Some  People  fay,  that  in  the  Tin  of  which 
diey  make  Bifmuth,  there  is  always  a  little  Mixture 
of  Arfcnick.  We  can  make  Bifmuth  in  Franee* 
with  ordinary  Tin,  Salt-petre,  and  Tartar,  as  I 
have  (aid ;  but  it  will  be  brighter  than  that  of 
England,  becaufe  the  Tin  wc  ufe  is  purer  than  that 
they  ufe  in  England.  * 

This  Operation  is  the  fame  as  that  of  Regulus  of 
Antimony ;  there  is  the  fame  Detonation  and 
Purification  of  the  grots  Sulphur  contained  in  the 
Metal ;  the  loofer  Parts  of  the  Sulphur  arc  elevated 
with  the  volatile  Parts  of  the  Salt-petre,  and  the 
Oil  of  Tartar,  by  the  Detonation ;  afterwards 
the  fixed  Salts  of  the  Salt-petre  and  the  Tartar, 
which  are  become  Alcalics.  diilblve  the  other  Fart 
P  of 
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of  the  Sulphur,  which  renders  the  Tin  hard  and 
brittle,  whereas  before  it  was  pliant  and  mallea- 
ble ;  for  this  Sulphur  made  the  Ductility,  and  the 
exact  Tics  between  all  the  Parts  of  the  Metal. 
It  may  likewife  happen,  that  fome  fmall  Portion 
of  the  Salts  of  Tartar  and  Salt-petre  may  penetrate 
this  Regulus  of  Tin,  and  fo  contribute  to  the 
making  of  it  brittle. 

Bifmutb  is  brought  to  us  in  round  or  orbicular 
Lumps,  flat  below,  and  round  above,  and  of  the 
fame  Figure  with  thofc  of  Regu/ut  of  Antimony, 
which  was  caft  in  a  Mortar  whilft  it  was  in 
Fufon. 

Tin-glafs  is  to  be  made  choice  of  in  fine  large 
Pieces,  fhining,  whofe  Shoots  are  large,  white, 
and  fparkling.  The  Pewterers  mix  it  with  their 
Tin,  to  render  it  more  beautiful  and  founding. 

It  is  refulutive  and  drying,  being  beat  to  Pow- 
der, and  made  up  either  into  an  Ointment,  or  a 
Plaifter. 

Zinck,  which  has  been  mentioned  above,  is  a 
fort  of  Marcafite,  or  a  metallick  Matter,  re- 
fembling  Bifmuth,  but  lefs  brittle,  and  in  fome 
Mcafure  pliable  to  the  Hammer.  It  grows  in  the 
Mines,  and  principally  in  thofc  of  Gojfelar  in 
Saxony.  That  is  beft  which  is  hard,  difficult  to 
break,  white,  with  Shoots  that  arc  large  and  fhin- 
ing. It  is  ufed  to  cleanfe  and  whiten  the  Tin,  as 
they  make  ufe  of  Lead  to  purify  Gold  and  Silver. 
The  Workmen  mix  in  their  Calling  about  fix 
hundred  Pounds  of  Tin,  with  one  Pound  of  this 
Mineral. 

Zinck  is  made  ufe  of  in  Solder :  they  likewife 
mix  it  with  Copper  to  give  it  the  Colour  of  Gold. 

Zintk  is  rcfolutive  and  drying,  being  applied 
outwardly. 

[  What  our  Authors  defcribe  as  Bifmuth,  is  in- 
deed no  more  than  a  Regains  of  Tin :  but  there 
is  a  true  genuine  mineral  Bifmutb,  which  is  the  Bif- 
muthum  five  Plumbum  Cinereum,  Worm,  I  ao.  Mar- 
ehajita  five  Bifmutbum,  Scbred.  456.  Bijmutbum, 
IVood.  Att.  Tom.  ii.  p.  J.  Ptumblum  Cintreum,  A- 
gricoL  It  is  a  metallick  Subitancc,  fufible,  but  not 
ductile,  very  brittle  and  heavy,  and  diftinguifhablc 
from  Lead  and  Tin  by  its  Colour,  which  is  fome- 
times  fhining  Uke  Silver,  and  fomctimcs  purplifli  ; 
refcmbling  the  Regulus  of  Antimony,  but  confid- 
ing of  broader  Lamina,  rfhd  training  the  Fingers. 
It  is  prepared  by  Artifts,  being  firft  torrified,  and 
then  melted  into  a.  Rtgulus.  It  is  often  found  in 
Silver  Mines,  and  indeed  wherever  it  is  fou»:d, 
the  Miners  conclude  they  {hall  find  Silver.  The 
principal  Mines  of  Bifmutb  are  \x\Mifnia  and  Bo~ 
hernia :  fome  pretend  that  it  may  be  extracted  from 
Cobalt,  melted  intoa  Regulus,but  this  wants  Proof. 

Bifmutb  fcems  to  have  been  unknown  both  to 
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the  Greets  and  Arabians ;  for  the  Arabian  Mar- 
cafite was  the  Pyrites,  as  has  been  obferved  before. 
It  is  fcarcc  at  all  ufed  in  Medicine,  but  a  good  deal 
is  fold  to  the  Pewterers  and  Dealers  in  Hair. 

Zinck  is  the  metalline  Part  of  LapisCalatninaris,] 

9.  Of  Enamels.  c 

NA  M  E  LS  arc  Vitrifications  made  Pcmet. 
•*-J  of  Tin,  Sand,  and  Pot-aihes  of  AH- 
cant,  to  which  they  give  divers  Colours,  with 
different  Metals,  as  fhall  be  fhewn  hereafter. 

The  Enamels  come  from  Venice  and  Holland, 
and  are  in  flat  Cakes  of  different  Sizes,  and  dif- 
ferent Marks;  fome  have  the  Name  of  Jefus, 
fome  have  the  Figure  of  a  Sun,  and  the  like,  from 
the  different  Workmen  that  made  them. 

The  firft  is  the  White  Enamel,  which  is  the 
Bafis  of  all  the  others,  and  is  made  of  Tin  cal- 
cined, or  Putty,  of  Sand  and  Pot-afhes,  which 
having  undergone  a  great  Fire,  are  reduced  to  a 
Pafte,  and  bcing^  cooled,  become  bard  as  a  Stone. 
It  is  this  white  Enamel  which  they  ufc  at  prefent 
for  varnifhing  their  Earthen  Ware,  rather  than 
Tin  calcined  and  expofed  to  the  Air  and  Weather 
for  a  Year  together,  that  Operation  being  too  long. 
IVhite  Enamel  is  ufed  by  the  Enamcllers,  Gold- 
fmiths,  and  others :  as  for  the  Choice  of  it,  there 
are  none  but  they  that  ufe  it,  that  can  know  the 
Beauty  and  Goodncfs  of  it ;  the  Whitcncfc  is  more 
or  lefs  according  to  the  Goodnefs  of  the  Tin  it  is 
made  of. 

The  fecond  Enamel  is  of  a  Gridclin  approach- 
ing to  a  Slate  Colour,  which  is  white  Enamel  co- 
loured with  Azure. 

The  third  is  of  a  Sky  Colour,  which  is  a  white 
Enamel  coloured  with  Copper,  and  Cyprus  Vitriol. 

The  fourth  is  of  a  Flcfn  Colour,  which  is  wliitc 
Enamel  coloured  with  the  Pcrigord  Stone. 

The  fifth  is  the  Yellow,  which  is  the  Wliitc 
coloured  with  Ruft  of  Iron. 

The  fixth  is  Green,  which  is  White  coloured 
with  Pin  Duft,  or  other  Filing  of  Brafs. 

The  feventh  is  the  Blue,  which  the  Enamellera 
call  the  Faux-lapis,  the  falfe  Stone ;  which  is  the 
ft: y -coloured  Enamel,  made  with  Lapis  Lazuli* 
Thcfc  Enamels  will  alfo  make  different  Colours, 
that  is,  many  Colours  arc  made  of  one,  by  putting 
in  more  or  lefs  of  the  Metals,  or  Drugs,  before- 
mentioned. 

Enamel  is  called  Er.cauflum^  from  a 
Greek  Word  fignifying  Burning,  becaufe  Ltmery. 
Enamel  is  made  by  a  great  Fire :  but 
the  Encauflum,  or  Enamel  of  the  Anticnts,  was. 
quite  another  Thing  from  that  which  wc  now 
ufe,  and  is  fuppofed  to  be  wholly  loft.  The 
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making  Enamels  is  a  Work  almoft  of  the  fame 
Natuxe  with  making  artificial  Gems,  and  a  Mix- 
ture of  the  fame  Colours,  with  this  Difference, 
that  in  Gems  the  Mafe  is  tranfparcnt,  according 
to  the  Nature  of  them,  but  in  this  it  is  opacous 
and  folid,  it  being  Tin,  which  gives  it  fuch  a  Body 
and  Solidity.  The  Ancients  made  their  chequered 
»  o^Mofaick  Work  of  it ;  and  Goldfmiths  now  ufc 
it  in  colouring  and  enamelling  of  Gold. 

As  for  Enamelling,  thefe  Things  muft  be  ge- 
nerally obferved :  that  the  Pots  in  which  the  Ena- 
mel is  made,  be  glazed  with  white  Glafi,  and  able 
to  endure  the  Eire :  that  the  Mais  and  Colours  for 
the  Enamel,  be  well  mixed  and  incorporated  : 
that  the  Enamel,  when  well  mixed,  refined,  and 
of  a  good  Colour,  be  taken  out  of  the  Fire  with  a 
Pair  of  Goldfmith's  Tongs :  that  Care  be  taken 
that  no  Dirt  or  Afties  fall  in  or  mix  with  it. 

The  Way  of  making  Enamel,  is  this :  powder, 
grind,  and  fcarfe  well  the  Colours,  and  mix  them 
well  firft  with  one  another,  and  then  with  the 
Matter  for  the  Enamel,  then  fct  them  in  Pots  in 
the  Furnace ;  when  they  arc  all  melted  and  in- 
corporated, call  them  into  Water,  and  when  dried, 
fct  them  into  the  Furnace  again  to  melt,  which 
they  will  foon  do,  and  then  make  Proof;  and  if 
the  Colour  be  too  high,  add  more  of  the  Matter 
for  Enamel ;  if  too  light,  add  more  of  the  Colour 
till  it  is  exalt,  then  take  it  out  of  the  Furnace. 

The  common  Matter  for  all  Enamels,  is  thus 
made  :  take  fine  Lead,  thirty  Pounds  ;  fine  Tin, 
thirty  three  Pounds ;  calcine  them  together  in  a 
Furnace  and  fearfe  them  ;  boil  this  Calx  a  little  in 
fair  Water  in  an  Earthen  Veflcl ;  take  it  off  the 
Fire,  and  decant  off  the  Water,  which  will  carry 
off  with  it  the  finer  Part  of  the  Calx  ;  put  frefh 
Water  to  the  Remainder,  and  boil  and  decant  it 
as  before ;  repeat  this  as  often  as  the  Water  carries 
off  any  Calx  ;  rc-calcinc  the  grofs  remaining  Calx, 
and  then  draw  off  again  the  more  fubtile  Parts  as 
before  :  then  evaporate  thefe  Waters  which  carried 
off  the  Calx  at  a  gentle  Fire,  that  the  Calx  may 
not  be  wafted,  which  will  remain  at  the  Bottom 
much'  finer  than  ordinary.  Take  of  this  fine 
Calx,  Cryftal  Frit  made  of  Tarfo,  which  is  a  hard 
and  moft  white  Marble,  ground  and  fearfed  fine, 
of  each  fix  Pounds  four  Ounces ;  of  pure  white 
Salt  of  Tartar,  one  Ounce  ;  fearfe  and  mix  them 
well :  Put  this  Mixture  into  a  new  Earthen  Pot, 
giving  it  a  Fire  for  ten  Hours  ;  then  powder  it,  and 
keep  it  in  a  clean  dry  Place :  of  tins  Mixture  all 
Enamels  whatfoever  are  made. 

Although  thefe  Enamels  are  not  made  ufe  of  in 
Medicine,  yet  they  have  their  Virtues  according 
to  the  Qualities  of  the  feveral  Drugs  they  arc  com- 
pofed  of ;  but  they  muft  be  very  well  ground  upon 
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a  Marble,  if  you  would  have  them  produce  any 
Effea. 

The  white,  the  blue,  and  the  yellow  Enamel, 
are  purely  Dcficcatives,  but  the  others  are  Deter- 
fives  and  Dcficcatives . 

To  this  Account  might  be  added  the  Manner 
of  preparing  the  Encau/lum  earuleum,  and  Zaf- 
jera,  both  much  ufed  by  the  Potters,  Glaflmcn, 
and  Enamellers ;  which  arc  Preparations  of  Cihuit , 
to  be  treated  of  hereafter,  and  many  others  :  Bur. 
as  they  arc  of  no  ufc  in  Medicine,  I  judge  it  would 
be  improper  to  give  a  long  Account  of  them  in 
tliis  Place. 

10.  Of  Copper. 

f  OP  PER  is  a  Metal  compofed  of  a 
^  little  Salt  and  Mercury,  and  abound-  Pomet. 
ing  in  Sulphur  and  Vitriol :  it  is  alfo 
called  Vtnus,  from  the  Influences  it  is  fuppofed  to 
receive  from  that  Planet:  it  is  found  in  fcvcml 
Parts  of  Europe,  but  principally  in  Sweden  and 
Denmark,  from  whence  wc  have  almoft  all  that 
we  fell.  Copper  is  taken  out  of  the  Mine  in  Sand 
and  Stone,  almoft  like  Iron  ;  and  after  it  is  wifhed 
and  purified  from  the  Earth  mixt  with  it,  it  is  caft 
into  Moulds  of  different  Figures  :  To  render  it 
true  Rofe  Copper,  they  melt  it  the  fecond  Time, 
and  when  it  is  well  refined,  they  caft  it  into 
Moulds  of  Sand,  where  it  falls  into  Cakes  that  arc 
not  fmooth,  but  as  we  fee  them.  When  they 
would  make  this  Capper  malleable,  they  melt  it  a 
third  Time,  and  afterwards  fonn  it  into  Cakes  of 
three  Inches  thick,  and  about  fifteen  Inches  Dia- 
meter. Of  thefe  Cakes,  put  whole  or  in  Quarters 
into  the  Fire,  they  make  Plates,  and  of  thefe  Plates 
they  make  Cauldrons,  by  the  Means  of  Hammers 
that  work  by  a  Water-mill,  and  the  Plates  ar? 
formed  into  the  VefTels  by  one  that  turns  thefe 
Plates,  with  his  Legs  covered  with  Shecps  Skins, 
whereby  he  reduces  them  into  what  Shapes  lie 
pleafes,  with  very  little  Ufc  of  his  Hands. 

Copper  is  a  Metal  very  hard  and  dry  before  it  i* 
melted  ;  and  when  it  has  been  often  melted,  it 
becomes  ductile,  and  almoft  as  malleable  a«  Gold 
or  Silver.  From  Copper  the  Chymifts  draw  fcvcml 
Things  very  proper  for  divers  Ufes,  as  (hall  be 
(hewn  hereafter. 

j£i,  Jive  Cuprum ,  five  Femes,  that  is, 
Capper,  is  a  beautiful  Metal,  fbining,  of  Lemery. 
a  reddifh  Colour,  eafy  to  ruft,  abound- 
ing in  Vitriol.  It  is  found  in  feveral  Places  of 
Europe,  but  principally  in  Sweden  and  Denmark ; 
it  is  taken  from  the  Mine  in  Lumps,  which  are 
fuperfici.il  ly  warned  to  cleanfe  it  from  the  Earth 
that  is  mixed  with  it,  and  afterwards  melted  with 
P  2  vehement 
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vehement  Fires.  'Tis  to  be  obferved,  this  Metal 
is  very  difficult  to  be  melted  :  they  purify  it  from 
its  Scoria,  and  caft  it  into  Moulds.  VVhen  the 
fame  Copper  has  been  twice  or  thrice  melted,  it 
becomes  more  pure  and  ductile,  and  you  have  a 
red  Copper  more  beautiful  than  the  common. 

Copper  is  a  Metal  of  good  Ufc  in  Phyfkk,  and 
is  faid  to  ftrcngthen  the  generative  Parts  in  Men 
and  Women ;  but  ufed  crude  in  the  Stomach  in 
Filings,  or  the  like,  it  is  littic  better  than  Poifon, 
being  hot  to  the  laft  Degree,  and  of  a  caul  tick 
Nature,  caufing  Pain  in  the  Stomach  and  Belly, 
Vomiting,  Fluxes,  Ulcers,  and  Difficulty  of  Breath- 
ing; and  if  it  be  calcined,  it  is  yet  worfe.  The 
Cure,  if  any  one  be  hurt  with  it,  is  by  warm  Wa- 
ter mixed  with  Oil,  Oil  alone  and  Butter,  Hogs 
Lard  melted  and  drank  ;  and  if  it  be  got  into  the 
Guts,  by  Clyftcrs  of  die  like  Kind,  Salt  and  Oil 
of  Tartar,  and  other  Alcalics;  Juice  of  Mints, 
and  fuch  other  Remedies  as  are  ufed  againft  Arfe- 
nick. 

Thin  Plates  of  Copper  infufed  all  Night  in  Lime- 
water  only,  or  in  Lime-water  mixed  with  vola- 
tile Salt,  or  Spirit  of  Sal  Armoniaek,  make  an 
admirable  Collyrium  for  the  Eyes  to  wafh  with 
againft  Mifts,  Clouds,  Films,  Pearls,  Suffufions, 
&e. 

dpper  is  made  or  generated  of  a  purple  Sul- 
phur, a  red  Salt,  and  a  Citrine  Mercury. 

[Copptr  is  a  Metal  foftcr  than  Iron,  fonorous, 
fliining  when  polifhcd,  fufiblc,  and  ductile  to  a 
great  Degree.  It  is  found  in  the  Mines  fomc- 
timcs  pure,  in  form  of  fmall  Rods,  Branches, 
Globules,  or  Maflcs  of  different  Figures,  but 
commonly  is  contained  in  a  particular  Ore. 
This,  in  feme,  is  of  a  mining  Gold  Colour, 
which  antes  from  its  Sulphur,  and  docs  not 
fhew  it  to  be  at  all  the  richer;  in  others  it 
is  yellow,'  Violet  coloured,  purplifh,  bluifh,  or 
blackiih,  mixed  with  gold  coloured  Sparkles,  and 
green  Streaks.  Copper  is  fcldom  found  alone,  but 
generally  accompanied  with  fome  otlier  Metal,  as 
Silver,  Iron,  or  Lead,  and  with  a  large  Quantity 
of  a  combulliblc  Sulphur,  hard  to  be  feparated 
from  it.  Tbefc  different  Ores,  arc  differently  ma- 
naged by  the  Workmen,  according  to  the  different 
Subftanccs  they  contain  :  thofe  which  contain  the 
grcitcft  Quantities  of  Sulphur,  muft  fometimes 
undergo  nine  or  ten  Torre/actions  before  it  can 
be  exhaled ;  and  if  Silver  is  contained  in  it,  they 
fcpar.-.tc  it  by  means  of  Lead. 

There  arc  fome  Springs  of  Capper  Waters, 
from  which  Yiuiol  may  be  made  by  Evaporation, 
and  Cc'pt-r  may  be  precipitated  from  them  by 
■Kara  ot  lion,  which  has  made  fome  believe  they 
turned  Ju  n  into  Copper,    The  moft  famous  of 
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thefe  Springs  is  tliat  in  th»  Carpathian  Mountains, 
which  will  turn  a  Horfefhoc  of  Iron  into  the  Ap- 
pearance of  a  Copper  one  in  a  very  little  Time, 
even  corroding  the  Iron,  and  fubftituting,  in  fome 
Degree,  Copper  in  its  Place.  The  fpecihek  Gra- 
vity of  Cpper  is  to  Gold  .is  four  to  nine  nearly : 
when  cxiH>fcd  to  Moifture,  it  contracts  a  green 
Ruft  :  it  is  folublc  in  Water,  and  to  be  corroded  « 
by  all  Oils  and  Salts,  its  Solution  by  Acid  or  fixed 
alkali  Salts  is  green  ;  by  urinous  blue  :  The  Fdings 
thrown  into  the  flame  of  a  Candle  burn  and 
emit  a  grccnilh  Flame,  but  do  not  fparklc.  Cup- 
pa long  calcined,  turns  to  reddifh  Allies,  which, 
placed  on  a  Tile  before  a  Burning-gLfs,  turn  to 
an  intenfely  red  Glafs  almoft  opake ;  and  this 
Glafs  laid  on  a  Piece  of  Charcoal,  before  tlic  fame 
Glafs,  revives  into  Copper,  Hence  it  is  evident, 
tliat  Copper  conhfls  of  a  large  Quantity  of  a  com- 
bulliblc Sulphur,  and  a  red  verifiable  Earth,  which 
ftiewed  itfclf  pure  in  the  Fire  when  the  Sulphur 
was  all  exhaled.  It  is  littic  ufed  in  Medicine,  for 
its  Salts  are  truly  poifonous.] 

ii.O/  Yellow  Copper,  or  Brafs. 

yE  LLOJV  Copper,  is  old  or  broken  Copptr 
*  melted  and  made  yellow  by  means  of  the  true 
Cahminaris  Stone.  The  greateft  Quantity  of 
Brats  or  yellow  Copper,  is  made  in  Germany  and 
Flanders.  They  beat  this  Brafs,  and  reduce  it  to 
the  Thinncfs  of  Paper;  and  this  is  wliat  we  call 
Tinfcl.  They  afterwards  beat  this  Tinfcl  over 
again,  and  make  it  extremely  thin,  and  after- 
wards put  it  into  little  Books  of  Paper,  and  call  it 
German  Gold.  They  grind  this  German  Gold  to 
Powder,  to  make  a  Bronze  Powder  for  the  Callers 
of  Statues  in  Plaiftcr,  Is'e.  which  bus  more  or  lefe 
Colour,  according  to  the  fcvcral  Times  that  it 
has  pahed  the  Fire.  They  alfo  grind  this  Brafs 
over  and  over  again,  'till  it  becomes  an  impalpable 
Powder,  which  they  fell  under  the  Name  of  Ger- 
man Gold  in  Powder.  Others  put  this  Powder 
Gold  into  Mufde  Shells,  and  call  it  Shell  Gold. 
That  Shell  Gold  is  moft  cfteemed  that  comes 
from  Augjlurg  in  Germany,  and  has  the  Name  of 
Augujla.  As  to  the  Choice  of  the  German  Gold, 
either  in  the  Leaf,  the  Powder,  or  the  Shell,  that 
which  is  ftneft,  and  higheft  in  Colour,  is  cfteemed 
the  beft.  The  German  Gold  is  ufed  by  Painters, 
cfpccially  fuch  as  paint  in  Miniature.  The  Pain- 
ters Bronze  is  likewife  ufed  by  them  ;  and  alfo  to 
make  Figures  of  Plaifter  have  a  Brafs  or  Copper 
Colour,  and  for  otlier  L  ies. 

Beiides  the  different  Preparations  tliat  are  made 
of  this  yellow  Copper,  the  Venetians,  as  I  am  af- 
fcircd,  make  of  it  tl»t  which  the  French  call  Pur- 
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punne,  which  heretofore  was  made  ufc  of  upon 
Coaches.  By  means  of  this  yellow  Copper,  and 
the  Help  of  Fire,  they  make  that  Sort  of  Vitri- 
fication, which  the  Enamcllers  call  Avanturiut; 
and  they  fay  the  Name  was  given  it  becaufe  this 
Operation  was  found  by  AcciJent,  and  without 
being  thought  of,  by  fome  Duft  of  yellow  Cop- 
•  F*r  which  fell  into  a  Furnace  where  Glafs  was 
melting.  Jvanturine  is  all  cmbcllilhed  with 
Spangles  of  gold  Colour.  There  is  alfo  an  Avan- 
turinc  that  is  found  naturally  in  i'cveral  Places  of 
France. 

Anriehalciim,  yellow  Copper,  or  Letm, 
Litntry.  is  a  Mixture  of  Copper  and  Calaminaris 
Stone  melted  together  by  a  very  veheme  nt 
Fire  in  Furnaces  made  on  Purpole.  The  Difco- 
very  was  made  by  the  Alchymifts,  who  endeavour- 
ing to  turn  Copper  into  Gold,  found  how  to  give 
h  a  yellow  Colour.  The  greatcft  Part  comes  from 
Flanders  and  Get  many.  The  Calaminaiis  Stone 
embarraflcs  and  extends  the  acrid  Salts  of  the  Me- 
tal to  that  Degree,  that  Brafs  does  not  make  the 
fame  Imprc&on  on  Liquors,  as  the  red  Copper. 
Befidcs,  as  die  Ctlaminaris  Stone  cofts  but  lie— 
tie,  fo  the  yellow  Copper  is  cheaper  than  the  na- 
tural. 

That  which  wc  call  Tinfcl,  is  yellow  Copper 
beat  to  a  Leaf  as  thin  as  Paper,  and  is  ufed  by  the 
Lacemen. 

German  Gold  is  Tinfcl  beat  very  thin,  and  kept 
it)  little  Paper  Books  for  the  Ufe  of  Painters. 

The  Painters  Brafs  is  the  German  Gold  ground 
to  Powder,  which  is  put  into  little  Sheik,  and 
called  Shell  Gold.  It  is  ufed  to  colour  Figures 
made  in  Plaifter,  and  by  them  who  paint  in  Mi- 
niature. 

The  common  Brafs,  which  the  Workmen  call 
Metal,  is  an  Allay  of  Copper  with  Leton,  or  with 
Tin.  They  make  divers  Sorts,  which  only  differ 
according  to  the  Quantity  of  Tin  which  is  mixed 
with  the  Copper;  the  Mixture  is  from  twelve 
Pounds  to  five  and  twenty  Pounds,  to  the  hundred 
Weight  of  Copper. 

They  ufe  Brafs  for  Clocks,  Mm  tars,  and  fe- 
veral  other  Works.  The  beft  is  that  which  gives 
tbe  cleared  Sound  when  you  ftrikc  it. 

[Brafs  is  the  Orkhaltum,  Cbarlt.  Foff.  47.  Aid. 
Muf.  Met.  126.  Ms  fiavum,  Worm.  122.  It  is 
made  by  melting  the  Copper  and  Lapis  Calami- 
naris  together,  which  at  firft  fend  forth  a  red 
Flame,  afterwards  a  blue  one,  and  finally  a  yellow, 
which  is  the  Sign  by  which  they  know  it  is  per- 
fectly made;  when  it  is  cold,  it  is  found  to  have 
gained  about  one  third  in  Weight  from  the  Quan- 
tity of  the  Lapis  Calamine*  is  the  Copper  has 
taken  up,  and  yet  remains  as  ductile  as  before,  for 
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it  may  be  drawn  out  into  very  fine  Wire,  or  beat 


12.  Of  Pomphoiyx,  or  Flowers  of  Brafs. 

'"THE  Pomphoiyx,  called  TVhitt  Cala-  Pomet. 
A  mine,  Nil,  Nihil,  Nibili  Album,  or 
Flowers  of  Brafc,  and  improperly,  Bronze  Aflies, 
is  that  which  fticks  to  the  Cover  of  the  Crucible, 
and  the  Pincers  of  the  Founders,  when  they  melt 
Brafs;  and  it  is  certain  that  nothing  but  Braik 
gives  the  true  Pomphoiyx,  and  not  the  caft  Cop- 
per, nor  the  Metal,  nor  Bronae,  as  the  grcateft  Part 
of  the  Authors  have  written. 

Although  this  Pomphoiyx  be  eafy  to  be  come  at, 
yet  there  are  not  many  Drugs  more  unknown  ; 
which  proceeds  from  the  Negligence  or  Ignorance 
of  the  Apothecaries,  becaufe  they  take  Tutty  and 
the  Pomphoiyx  to  be  the  fame  Thing,  and  there., 
fore  they  ufe  the  Tutty  inftead  of  it. 

The  heft  Pomphoiyx  comes  from  Holland,  not 
that  it  is  in  Reality  better  in  Subftance  than  any 
other,  but  better  collected  and  preferved.  That 
Pomphoiyx  ought  to  be  chofen  which  is  very  white, 
light,  friable,  clean ;  it  matters  not  whether  French 
or  Dutch,  fo  it  be  very  white. 

They  who  caft  Bells  may  gather  a  little  of  it ) 
but  becaufe  it  is  but  in  very  fmall  Quantity,  it  is 
not  worth  white  to  look  after  it.  its  principal 
Ufe  is  externally  in  Ointments,  particularly  that 
which  bears  its  Name,  and  of  which  it  is  the 
Bafts. 

The  Pomphoiyx,  called  in  Latin,  Nil, 
Nibili  Album,  Captures,  Bulla  Cadmica,  Lemery. 
Calamitesy  is  a  Flower  of  Brafs,  white 
and  light,  which  is  found  fticking  to  the  Cover  of. 
the  Crucible  in  which  they  melt  Copper  with  the  La- 
pis Calaminaris  to  make  Brafc  or  Lcton.  It  is  found 
Ukewife  flicking  upon  the  Founders  Tongs :  But 
cither  through  Negligence  in  collecting  this  Drug, 
or  becaufe  the  Workmen  let  it  fell  in  the  Fire 
when  tbey  uncover  the  Crucibles,  we  rarely  find 
it  amongft  the  Druggifts,  and  arc  therefore  obliged 
to  fubftitute  Tutty  in  tbe  Room  of  it* 

The  Pcmpholyx  fhould  be  light,  very  white,  and 
crumbling.  It  is  dcterfivc,  deficcative,  proper  for 
Wounds.  It  is  not  much  ufed,  but  externally  for 
Ointments.  Some  give  from  half  a  Scruple  to 
two  Scruples  in  Intermitting  Fevers.  It  excites 
Vomiting  very  violently. 

[Pomphoiyx  is  the  Nil  Album,  Jive  Pomphoiyx , 
Wood.  Aft.  Tem.  it.  p.  50.  Pomphoiyx,  Worm. 
Muf.  135.  Ktntm.  72.  Cbarlt.  Fojf.  55.  Aid. 
Muf.  Met.  16.  It  is  a  fine  white  Flower,  or  Soot, 
which  fticks  to  tbe  Arch  of  the  Furnaces  and 
Covers  of  the  Crucibles  in  which  Calamine  and. 

Coppcf 
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Copper  arc  melted  together  for  the  making  of  violent  Calcination  in  a  Rcverberatory  Furnace, 

Brafs;  it  has  the  fame  Virtues  with  Tutty,  to  be  lias  made  it  now  little  ufed,  and  but  fcldom  feen 

defcribed  hereafter,  which  is  generally  ufed  in  its  in  the  Shops :  it  is  drying  and  aftringent,  with  fome 

Place.    This  is  the  Hiftory  of  the  Pompbafyx  we  Degree  of  Acrimony.] 
ufc  ;  but  it  is  to  be  obferved,  that  this  is  not  the 

Ptmpholyx  of  the  Anticnts,  which  is  now  wholly  14.  Of  Vcrdigrife. 

unknown  in  the  Shops,  and  of  which  Diofarides 

mentions  two  Kinds,  one  of  a  Kind  of  Copper  '"pHE  natural  Vtrdigrife  is  a  grcenifh  Marcafife 
Colour,  and  moift  or  fatty ;  the  other  very  white  like  the  Drofs  of  Iron ;  it  is  found  in  Copper 
and  fmooth:  The  Origin  of  the  firft  of  thefe  is  Mines,  but  is  of  no  Ufe  that  I  know  of. 
uncertain,  but  the  bft,  he  fays,  was  made  by  the  J  he  common  Vtrdigrife,  or  Ruft  of  Copper,  i» 
Coppeifmiths  who,  in  endeavouring  to  meliorate  made  of  Plates  of  red  Copper,  and  the  Skins  of 
tlut  Metal,  threw  it  into  large  Quantities  of  pow-  Grapes,  after  premng,  foaked  in  good  Wine,  put 
dered  Cadmia  ;  the  fine  Duft  that  arofe  from  this  together  in  a  large  earthen  Pot,  Stratum  fuptr 
Mixture,  concreted  into  Pompbolyx.  They  like-  Stratum,  that  is  to  fay,  they  put  an  Handful  of 
wife  made  it  by  burning  Cadmia  alone  in  Furnaces  thofe  Skins  at  the  Bottom  of  the  Pot,  and  then  a 
for  having  thrown  it  in  fmall  Pieces  into  the  Fire,  Layer  of  Copper,  then  another  of  Skins,  and  on 
near  the  Nozel  of  the  Bellows,  they  blew  the  that  another  of  Copper,  and  fo  on  till  the  Pot  be 
moft  fine  and  fubtile  Parts  againft  the  Roof  of  the  full  i  then  they  put  it  in  a  Cellar,  and  after  fome 
Furnace  :  This  was  the  Pomphtljx,  and  what  was  Days  Time  they  take  out  thefe  Copper  Plates, 
reflected  back  from  thence,  was  the  Spodium  of  which  are  covered  with  a  green  Ruft,  by  the  La- 
the Antients,  which  was  heavier,  and  of  a  blacker  t'ns  called  Mrugo  Mris,  and  this 
Colour.  Both  thefe  Subftanccs  might  ftill  be  had, 
if  their  Virtues  made  them  worth  the  Trouble 
ot  preparing :  But  the  Tutty  is  generally  efteemed 
to  have  all  their  Qualities,  and  is,  as  before  ob- 
ferved,  conftantly  ufed  in  their  Place.] 


13.  Of  tie  JEsUtoim. 

''p  H  E  Ms  Vjlum,  or  burnt  Copper,  is 
■*  made  of  red  Copper  cut  into  little 
Plates,  and  put  into  a  Crucible  with  Sulphur,  and 
a  little  common  Salt,  Stratum  fuptr  Stratum,  and 
put  into  a  great  Charcoal  Fire ;  when  the  Sulphur 
is  burnt  away,  and  the  Copper  taken  out,  it  is  of 
an  Iron  Colour  without,  and  reddifh  within,  be- 
ing mining  and  very  brittle. 

The  Ms  U/tum,  if  it  be  in  a  good  Condition, 
fhould  be  moderately  thick,  and  of  the  Colour  be 


Ruft  being 

(craped  off,  the  Plates  are  put  in  again  after  the  fame 
Manner  as  before ;  and  this  muft  be  repeated  till 
the  Copper  is  confumed,  or  rendered  fo  thin,  that 
it  may  be  mixed  with  the  Vtrdigrife,  as  it  often 
happens.  The  moft  Part  of  the  Authors  who 
have  treated  of  Vtrdigrife,  tell  us,  that  it  is  made 
with  Vinegar,  which  is  not  true,  for  the  beft  Wine 
is  not  too  good  for  it  j  and  this  is  fo  true,  that 
there  is  fcarce  any  but  Lavgutdoc  Wine  that  will 
make  good  Vtrdigrift.  It  is  in  and  about  Alcnt- 
ptUitr  that  the  greateft  Part  of  the  Verdigrife  ufed 
in  France  and  other  Countries  is  made,  and  it  is  a 
Commodity  very  difficult  to  make,  and  to  hit 
right,  although  it  feems  as  if  nothing  were  more 
eafy  ;  for  if  never  fo  little  happens  to  be  amifs,  it 
grows  greafy  and  black,  and  good  for  nothing,  and 
will  never  come  to  a  true  Confiftcncy.  Had  not 
the  Receipt  been  ftolen  from  mc,  I  would  have 


forementioncd ;  and  being  rubbed  one  upon  another  told  you  how  they  doit  at  Montpellitr,  which  I 

(hould  make  a  Red  like  that  of  Cinnabar,  which  hope  to  recover  and  prcfent  the  Reader  with,  in 

the  Mt  Vjlum,  or  burnt  Copper  cannot  do,  unlefc  the  fecond  Edition. 

fome  Salt  be  put  to  it,  which  is  the  Secret  of  the  There  are  fome  Authors,  who  fay,  that  one 

Htllandtrs,  whereby  they  make  it  better  than  that  may  make  Verdigrife  by  putting  Plates  of  Cop- 

of  Frame,  per  in  a  Crucible,  with  Salt,  Sulphur,  and  Tartar, 

The  Ms  Ufium  is  of  fome  fmall  Ufc  in  Phv-  which  being  calcined  and  cooled,  die  Plates  are 

fick,  becaafe  it  is  deter  live ;  but  they  who  make  converted  into  a  very  good  Verdigrije ;  but  thefe 

Ufc  of  it,  firft  make  it  red-hot  in  the  Fire  nine  Operations,  fuppofing  them  to  be  true,  are  atprc- 

"  no  Ufe,  becaufe  all  the  Vtrdigrife  we  fell, 


Times,  and  quench  it  as  often  in  Lintfeed  Oil,  and 
then  reducing  it  to  Power,  ufe  it  for  eating  off 
dead  Flefh ;  and  they  call  this  Powder  of  die  Ms 
Vjium,  fo  prepared,  Crocus,  or  Saffron  of  Copper. 

[This  has  formerly  been  much  in  Ufc  among 
Chirurgcons,  but  the  Tedioufnefs  of  the  Prcpa 


fent  of 

is  made  in  the  forcmcntioned  Manner. 

We  have  two  Sorts  of  Vtrdigrife  from  Mont- 
ptllitr,  the  one  in  Powder,  the  odicr  in  Cake : 
To  be  good,  it  muft  be  dry,  of  a  beautiful  deep 
Green,  and  with  the  feweft  Spots  poflible.  Verdi- 


ration,  as  th:rc  is  no  making  it  without  long  and  grift  is  a  Merchandize  that  lofcs  extremely  in 
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keeping  :  thofe  who  deal  in  it,  mix  it  with  feveral 
Drugs,  that  there  is  no  Necefttty  of  naming,  and 
render  it  lb  moift  that  the  Merchant  lofes  much 
by  the  Wafte  of  it,  befides  what  he  alfo  lofes  by 
the  Skin  which  covers  it,  for  which  he  pays  as 
much  as  if  it  were  Vtrdigrift;  Therefore  they 
»  w>o  ufe  it  mould  coniider  its  Goodnefs,  and  not 
Hand  upon  the  Price ;  for  I  can  affirm,  that  there 
is  no  Cake  of  Vtrdigrife.,  fuch  as  they  fend  from 
Montpeltitr,  that  weighs  twenty-five  Pounds,  but 
after  it  b  dry  has  loft  a  third  Part ;  fo  that  the 
Vtrdigrife  that  coft  twenty  Pence  when  fofi,  will 
be  worth  near  eight  and  twenty  Pence  when 
thoroughly  dry. 

Vtrdigrife  is  a  Drug  Very  much  demanded, 
and  the  Quantity  of  it  that  is  ufed  is  almoft  incre- 
dible, not  only  in  Phyfick,  but  by  Dyers,  Skin- 
ners, Hatters,  Farriers,  and  Painters ;  but  it  is  re- 
markable, mat  Vtrdigrife  alone,  ground  with  Oil, 
cannot  be  ufed  as  a  Green  in  Painting,  but  it  is  ab- 
folutely  neceflary  to  add  white  Lead  to  it,  for  other- 
wife,  inftead  of  being  green,  it  would  be  black. 
As  for  the  Properties  of  Vtrdigrife,  the  Principal 
of  them  is  eating  off"  dead  Flcfn.  The  Apothe- 
caries ufe  it  in  fome  Ointments  and  Plaifters,  as 
the  /Egjptiac,  the  Apojlolarum,  the  Divine  Plaifter, 
and  others.  They  who  colour  Paper  green,  make 
ufe  of  Vtrdigrife  and  white  Tartar  to  give  it  that 
Colour. 

The  Apothecaries  and  others,  who  have  Oc- 
cafion  for  Vtrdigrife  in  the  aforementioned  Com- 
pofitions,  and  others,  inftead  of  the  Powder,  may 
diffolve  it  in  Vinegar,  and  ftrain  through  a  fine 
Sieve,  and  fo  avoid,  in  reducing  it  to  Powder,  the 
Effedts  of  the  ill  Quality  of  the  flying  Duft  of  Vtr- 
digrife. 

Vtrdigrift,  in  Latin  Mruge,  or  Vi- 
Lemtry.  ridt  Mr  is,  is  a  Ruft  of  Copper  pene- 
trated and  rarefied  by  the  acid  tartarous 
Salt  of  Wine.  To  make  it,  they  ftratify  Plates 
of  Copper  with  the  Grape  Skins  when  the  Muft  is 
taken  from  them,  and  leave  them  in  that  Mace- 
ration till  they  are  in  part  converted  into  a  bluifh 
green  Duft,  which  they  feparate  with  Knives,  and 
continue  the  Operation  as  before,  till  the  whole 
be  turned  into  Vtrdigrift.  This  is  commonly  the 
Work  of  the  Women  in  Langutdtt,  Prevtntt, 
and  Italy,  where  the  Refufe  of  the  Grapes  have 
the  greater  Force  to  penetrate  the  Copper,  and 
work  upon  it  with  their  Salt. 

It  deterges  powerfully,  it  confumes  proud  Flefh, 
it  attenuates  and  rcfolves,  and  is  ufed  only  in  ex- 
ternal Medicines  ;  it  is  (harp  and  digefting,  and 
ctcatrifes  Ulcers,  bring  mixed  with  Oil  and  Wax, 
and  applied.  It  likewifc  rlranfa  them  from  their 
Fikb  and  Putrefaction,  although  they  were  the 
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moft  ftubborn,  and  had  refilled  all  other  Reme- 
dies. 

It  is  of  good  Ufe  in  the  Gout,  being  diflblved 
in  fair  Water,  and  ufed  warm  to*  the  Part. 

It  cures  Difcafcs  of  the  Eyes,  and  effectually 
takes  off  Pearls  and  Films.  But  before  you  ute 
it  for  the  Eyes,  or  for  Wounds  or  Ulcers,  you 
muft  purify  it  after  this  Manner:  Powder  it,  and 
put  upon  it  Spirit  of  Vinegar  fix  or  feven  Times 
its  Weight ;  digeft  till  the  Vinegar  is  tinged  very 
green,  which  decant,  and  caft  away  the  Farces; 
then  evaporate  the  Vinegar  in  a  Brats  Vcflel,  and 
fo  you  will  have  a  glorious  Verdigri/e  at  Bottom, 
of  which  one  Ounce  is  worth  ten  Ounces  of  the 
former. 

Take  of  this  fine  Vtrdigrife  a  Drachm  >  Spirit 
of  Sal  jfrmtniatk,  half  an  Ounce ;  Spirit  of  Win* 
camphorated,  two  Ounces ;  mix  them  for  a  Ctlly- 
r'tum  to  waft)  the  Eyes.  Take  the  White  of  an 
Egg  beaten  well  with  Spring  Water,  four  Ounces, 
and  add  to  it  Saccharum  Saturni,  ten  Grains; 
white  Vitriol,  fix  Grains ;  and  fo  many  Drops  of 
the  Csllyrium  as  may  make  it  of  an  Azure  Colour, 
with  this  wafh  the  Eyes  two,  three,  or  four  Times 
a  Day. 

This  fine  prepared  Vtrdigrife  being  made  into 
an  Ointment  with  Honey,  Juices  of  Wound 
Herbs,  Vinegar,  and  abfterflve  Sulphur  of  Vitriol, 
is  applicable  to  weeping  Wounds,  Ulcers  in  the 
Joints,  fft* 

[The  Manner  of  making  Vtrdigrift  is  this :  The 
Hulks,  Stones,  life,  of  Grapes  being  firft  dried, 
and  after  dipped  in  ftrong  Wine,  are  bid  in  wooden 
or  earthen  Veflels  for  nine  or  ten  Days,  till  they 
begin  to  ferment ;  then  being  fqucczed  together 
with  both  Hands,  they  are  formed  into  Balls, 
which  are  put  into  proper  earthen  Pots,  and  have 
Wine  poured  over  them,  till  about  half  is  covered ; 
the  Veffels  have  a  Straw  Lid  thrown  over  them, 
and  are  fet  in  a  Wine  Cellar,  where  the  Balls  arc 
left  in  Maceration  for  twelve  or  fifteen  Hours,  be- 
ing turned  every  four  Hours,  that  the  Wine  may 
penetrate  every  Part  of  them  ;  afterwards  the  Balk, 
being  railed  a  Finger's  Breadth  above  the  Surface 
of  the  Wine,  and  fet  upon  wooden  Bars,  the 
Veffeb  are  ftiut  again,  and  left  in  that  State  for 
ten  or  twelve  Days  more.  After  which  Time 
the  Balls  emit  a  ftrong  and  penetrating  Scent,  and 
are  then  fit  for  diflblving  Copper.  For  this  Purpofe 
they  are  broke  and  bruifed  with  the  Hand,  and 
the  outer  Part,  which  is  drieft,  is  mixed  exactly 
with  the  inner,  which  is  ftiil  moift  with  Wine. 
Then  they  are  ftratified  with  Copper  Plates  in  the 
fame  Vclleb  upon  wooden  Blrs ;  the  Plate* 
making  always  the  lowelt  Stratum,  and  the  BaL's 
the  uppcrmoft.    The  Plates  are  four  Inches  long, 
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and  three  broad  ;  and  if  the  Copper  be  new,  they 
muft  be  prcvioufly  buried  for  four  and  twenty 

'  Hours  in  Verdi  grift,  and  then  heated  a  little  in  the 
Fire.  The  Veficls  being  filled  in  this  Manner, 
and  fbut  clofe,  are  left  without  any  farther  Ma- 
nagement till  the  Verdigrife  b  made,  which  hap- 

.  pens  i'ooncr  or  later,  according  to  the  Nature  of 
the  Cupper  ,  fome  yielding  its  Ruft  in  fix  Days, 

.and  fome  requiring  fifteen  or  tixteen  Days.  The 
Verdigrife  being  complcatly  extracted,  the  Plates 
covered  with  it,  are  taken  out  of  the  Vcflcis,  and 

.their  Edges  being  morftened  with  the  ftrongeft 

W  ine,  ibcy  are  wrapped  up  in  Linen  Cloths  dip- 
ped in  the  lame,  and  laid  in  a  Wine  Cellar  for 
three  Weeks,  and  then  it  is  fcraped  off  the  Plates, 
and  kept  for  Ufc. 

This  is  the  Method  ufed  at  Montpettier,  which  I 
have  been  the  more  particular  in  relating,  becaufe 
our  Author  fays  he  intended  to  have  given  it,  but 

1 5.  Of  Vcrdigrifo  cryftallized. 

Pomet.  *Tp  H  E  cryftallized  Vcrdigrift ;  or  Cry- 
*  ftals  of  Verdigrife ;  or,  as  it  is  called 
by  Merchants  and  Painters,  Calcined  or  Diffilled 
Verdigrife,  is  Verdigrife  difiblvcd  in  diftilled  Vine- 
gar, and  afterwards  filtrcd,  evaporated,  and  cry- 
ftallized in  a  Cellar.  Thefe  Cryftals  are  of  fome 
fmall  Ufe  in  Phyfick,  to  confume  dead  Flefh. 
They  arc  likewife  ufed  by  Painters  to  make  a 
green  Colour,  efpecially  for  Miniature. 

All  the  Cryftals  of  Verdigrife  that  we  fell  in 
Paris,  come  from  Holland  or  Lyons,  and  are  not 
unlike  Sugar-candy,  except  in  Colour,  efpecially 
to  that  which  is  on  Sticks :  if  good,  thefe  Cryftals 
muft  be  beautiful,  clean,  and  tranfparent,  very 
dry,  and  as  free  from  Sticks  as  poffible.  Here  it 
may  be  obferved,  that  the  Vcrdet  which  the  Apo- 
thecaries make,  is  reduced  to  Cryftals  by  the 
Means  of  a  Cellar,  whereas  that  which  comes  to 
us  from  the  Places  beforementioned,  is  made  after 
the  Marnier  of  Sugar-candy,  as  I  have  been  in- 
formed. 

I  cannot  tell  what  has  induced  the  Merchants  to 
call  thefe  Cryftals  Diftilled  or  Calcined  Verdigrife, 
feeing  it  is  neither  diftilled  nor  calcined,  but  made 
after  the  forcmcntioned  Manner. 

They  likewife  make  Cryftals  of  Verdigrife  by 
diflblving  Copper  granulated  in  Spirit  of  Nitre, 
and  afterwards  evaporating  to  a  Scum  or  Pellicle, 
and  fetting  it  in  a  Cellar  to  cryftallize. 

If  you  would  reduce  thefe  Cryftals  to  a  Liquor 
after  having  dried  them,  you  muft  carry  them  back 
to  the  Cellar  to  refolvc  them  into  Water;  and  this 
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Liquor  is  called  by  the  Apothecaries  or  Chyrnifts, 
the  Liquor  of  Copper  or  Venus,  and  the  Cryftals 
the  Vitriol  of  Vtnitt  or  Copper. 

[Thefe  Cryftals  diflbhred,  make  an  admirable 
Liquor,  to  deterge  and  dry  Ulcers,  and  eat  away 
fungous  and  callous  Flefh ;  and  are  a  good  Ingre- 
dient, in  fmall  Quantities,  in  Kve- Waters  Tor  • 
clearing  the  Eyes  from  Specks  and  Films.] 

16.  Of  the  Mountain  Verdigrife,  and 
Flowers  of  Brafs. 

'T'HE  Mountain  or  Hungarian  Verdi-  Pomet. 

i''/ei  IS  a  Sort  °f  grecnifh  Powder 
in  Grains,  like  Sand,  which  is  found  in  the  Moun- 
tains of  Kerneufen  in  Hungary.  It  is  found  like- 
wife  in  the  Mountains  of  Mvravia.  What  the 
Antients  call  Flowers  of  Brafs,  is  made  by  throw- 
ing Water,  or  rather  Wine,  upon  Rofe  Copper, 
whilft  red,  that  is  to  fay,  as  it  comes  out  of  the 
Furnace  ;  and  this  Flower  is  gathered  and  found 
ftkking  to  other  Plates  of  cold  Copper,  which  they 
place  over  them,  in  fmall  Grains  like  Sand,  and 
this  is  made  by  Vapours  which  arife  when  they 
throw  Water  or  Wine  upon  the  hot  Copper ;  and 
it  is  that  which  makes  what  wc  call  Rofe  Copper 
to  be  fo  unfmooth,  and  to  be  full  of  little  Figures. 
Others  have  allured  me,  that  the  Mountain  Ver- 
digrife was  Plates  of  Copper  diflblved  in  Wine, 
and  made  almoft  after  the  fame  Manner  as  Ver- 
digrife ;  but  as  I  know  no  more  of  it,  I  (hall  only 
fay,  that  fuch  is  to  be  made  choice  of  as  is  dry, 
of  a  high  Colour,  well  granulated,  that  is  to  fay, 
like  Sand,  which  is  the  Mark  of  natural  Moun- 
tain Verdigrife,  and  makes  the  Difference  between 
that  and  the  Artificial,  which  fome  make  by  puV 
verizing  Verdigrife,  and  putting  a  little  white 
Lead  amongft  it. 

The  Verdigrife  of  the  Mountain  is  of  no  other 
Ufc  but  in  Painting,  principally  for  making  a  Grafe 
Green.  '  1  •  , 

As  it  is  a  dear  Commodity,  and  comes  from 
fevcral  Parti,  fo  there  are  different  Sorts  of  it,  and 
different  Prices ;  therefore  they  who  ufe  it,  ftiould 
regard  the  Qualities  of  it,  rather  than  the  Cheap- 
nefs. 

[The  firft  of  thefe  is  the  Viride  Montanum  Hun- 
earieum,  H  'ood.  Att.  2.  a.  52.  It  is  not  ufed  in 
Medicine,  but  fometimes  by  the  PaL'.jrs. 

The  Flos  Airis,  IVorm.  132.  Cb.  Foff.  54.  is  a 
fmall  granulated  reddifh  Subftance,  got  by  pour- 
ing cold  Water  on  melted  Brafs,  and  receiving  its 
Vapour  on  an  Iron  Plate.  It  is  commended  as  • 
an  Ophthalmick  and  Detergent,  but  is  now  never 
ufed  nor  kept  by  the  Dru^gifts.  j 

17.  Of 
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17.  Of  Bronze  and  Bell- Metal. 

Hp  HIS  Bronze  Metal,  according  to  Munficur 
A  F<retirrey  is  a  Compofition  of  Metals,  the 
Principal  of  which  is  Copper  melted  with  fome 
t    P,art  of  Tin,  or  of  Brafs ;  funic,  for  Chcapnefs,  put 
in  Lead.    There  is  likewife  another  Compound 
.  of  Copper,  which  is  called  mixed  Metal,  or  Bell- 
Metal  \  they  give  one  or  the  other  of  thefc  Names 
according  to  the  greater  or  lcfl'cr  Quantity  of  Tin 
that  is  mixed  in  it,  which  is  from  twelve  to  five 
and  twenty  in  the  hundred.   The  Dregs  of  mixed 
Metal  arc'  called  Dipbryges,  and  are  ufed  in  Phy- 
fick.    The  Scales  of  Brafs  is  what  falls  from  die 
Brafs  when  they  hammer  it  and  work  it. 

Dipbryra  is  of  a  mixed  Faculty,  meanly  aftrin- 
gent,  {harp,  and  of  excellent  Ufe  againft  fpreading 
Ulcers.  It  clcanfes,  dries,  and  confumes  Ex- 
crefcences,  and  being  made  into  a  Collyrium,  is 
good  for  dropping  Eyes,  and  fuch  like  Difeafes  of 
the  fame.  The  beft  is  that  which  has  the  Taftc 
of  Brafs,  or  the  Ruft  of  it,  being  aftringent,  and 
very  much  drying  the  Tongue. 

As  for  the  Metal  itfelf,  we  ufe  it  for  making 
Figures,  Hells,  Mortars,  and  other  Utenfils.  The 
beft  of  it  is  that  which  is  whiteft,  and  founds  like 
Silver.  I  fhould  not  have  been  fo  long  upon  this 
Head,  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  fake  of  Tutty, 
which  is  procured  from  it,  and  is  defciibed  under 
the  following  Head. 

[The  Dipbryges,  Char!.  Toff.  55.  Aldr.  Muf. 
Met.  14.  Warm*  Muf.  133.  is  a  Recrement  of 
Brafs,  which  fubfides  on  wetting  it  while  in  Fu- 
fion ;  it  is  acrid  and  aftringent,  and  therefore  ex- 
cellent in  ftubborn  Ulcers,  but  at  prefent  it  is  un- 
known in  the  Shops. 

The  Scales,  or  Squama  Alris  of  the  Shops, 
are  little  different  from  the  A£s  I'Jhm,  being  only 
the  Particles  of  burnt  Copper,  which  fly  oft"  while 
it  is  hammered  :  mixed  with  Sulphur  and  Floren- 
tine Orrice  the)*  cure  ftinking  Feet,  being  worn  in 
the  Shoes  ;  but  this  may  be  attended  with  very  ill 
Confeouences,  for  the  fudden  Checking  the  Sweat, 
which  occafions  that  Stinking,  may  bring-on  Dif- 
eafes of  a  much  worfe  Kind.] 

18.  Of  Tutty. 

CT*JTTT  of  Alexandria,  or  the  Spedium  of  the 
-*  Greeks,  is  a  metallick  Subftance  in  Scales  or 
Gutters,  of  different  Size  and  Thicknefs,  fmooth 
within,  and  rough  without,  with  a  Sort  of  Excref- 
ccnccs,  like  Pins  Heads ;  for  which  Reafon  the  An- 
cients called  it  Spsdium,  or  Tutty  in  the  Cluftcr. 
The  Tutty  which  we  fell  in  Frantt  comes  from 
Vol.  II. 


Germany,  and  other  Places,  where  they  trukt 
mixed,  or  Bell-Metal.  It  is  wrong  to  think, 
what  moft  Authors,  both  new  and  old,  have  af- 
fertcd,  that  Tutty  is  got  from  the  yellow  Copper 
or  Brafs,  and  that  it  is  made  at  the  fame  Time  as 
the  Pempbolyx;  for  this  is  not  true,  feeing  the  Tu'.ty 
is  found  flicking  to  Rolls  of  Earth,  which  arc 
hung  up,  and  placed  on  purpofc  on  the  Top  of  the 
Furnaces  where  the  Founders  caft  their  mixed  2nd 
Bell-Metal,  to  retain  the  Fume  or  Vapour,  which 
is  like  the  Smoke  in  Chimneys ;  and  b)  the  Means 
of  tlicfc  Rolls,  the  Vapour  is  retained  and  reduced 
into  a  Shell  of  the  lame  Figure  as  the  Roll :  And 
the  Thing  is  fo  certain,  that  if  one  will  but  Ioj!c 
amongft  the  Tutty,  one  may  frequently  rind  the 
Earth  flicking  to  it,  therefore  it  is  not  made  by 
flicking  to  the  Bottom  or  Sides  of  the  Furnace. 
And  that  which  confirms  this  is,  that  all  the  Tutu 
we  have  is  in  Form  of  a  Gutter,  and  roundifh. 

Tutty  ought  to  be  in  bright  Scales,  thick,  granu- 
lated, of  a  fine  Moufc  Colour  without,  and  a  p.ilc 
Yellow  within,  hard  to  break,  and  as  little  mixed 
with  Foulnefs  as  poffibly  can  be.  Tutty  has  no 
other  Ufe,  that  I  know  of,  but  in  Medicine,  and 
that  not  till  it  is  well  beaten.  Others  burn  it,  and 
after  wafh  it,  and  make  it  up  into  little  Balls, 
which  they  ufe  for  Difeafes  of  the  Eyes,  mixing 
it  with  frefh  Butter,  or  diluting  it  with  Role  or 
Plantain  Water.  Tutty,  well  prepared,  and  in- 
corporated with  frefh  Butter,  is  an  excellent  and 
furc  Remedy  for  the  Piles.  That  is  moft  efteemed 
which  comes  from  Qrleance,  cither  becaufc  it  is 
better  prepared,  or  becaufe  it  has  all  along  carried 
the  Vogue  with  it. 

Tutty  is  brought  from  Sweden,  Cyprus, 
Greece,  Turkey,  and  eEfypt ;  but  the  Cy-  Lemery. 
prian  is  the  beft.  It  was  heretofore 
brought  from  Alexandria,  and  therefore  Authors, 
in  their  Defcriptions,  call  it  Tutty  of  Alexandria. 
The  Difference  between  the  Pcmpbo  )x  and  the 
Tutty,  or  the  grey  Spniium,  is  thb  ;  the  Pompbelyx 
is  more  white  and  li^hr,  like  volatile  Meal ;  the 
latter  is  nearer  the  Colour  of  Brafs,  heavier, 
thicker,  and  fattifh,  which  with  Vinegar  yields  a 
Smell  like  Brafs.  Tutty,  by  fome,  is  accounted 
the  better  Medicine,  and  more  powerful  for  the 
Ufcs  intended.  Cudmia,  calcined  by  a  violent 
Fire,  ami  brought  Co  Athcs,  is  fold  for  Tutty ;  but 
this  is  a  Cheat :  Burnt  Ivory  is  alfo  fold  in  the  Shops 
under  the  Name  of  Spsdium. 

It  is  deterfive,  deficcative,  proper  for  Difeafts 
of  the  Eyes,  for  drying  and  cicatrifing  of  Wounds, 
and  for  the  Piles.  It  is  only  ufed  externally,  after 
being  ground  to  a  very  fine  Powder. 

[Tutty  is  the  Lapit  Tutia,  Hood.  Att.  T.  ii.  P.  r. 
p,  50.    Cadmia  Betrytis,  Aid.  Muf.  Met.  16. 
Q.  Cadmia 
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Cadmia  Capnitis,  Kentm.  53.  There  have  been  a  Acrimony,  and  is  ufcd  with  great  Succefs  in  Ul- 

Multitude  of  various  Opinions  about  this  Drug ;  cers  of  the  Cornea  tunica  adnata.,  and  Eye- lids  > 

Garzias  thought  it  the  Allies  ©f  a  Tree;  Bontius,  and  alfo  in  Itchings  of  the  Eyes  and  inveterate 

a  glutinous  Earth;  and  Douglafs,  a  glutinous  Ophthalmias. 

clayey  Earth  of  the  Eaji-Ir.dits  dried  in  turnaces.  Sp&dium  or  Putty  is  not  this,  but  a  different 

Our  Author  has  given  a  much  juftcr  Account  of  it  Subftance,  mentioned  in  the  Chapter  of  Pem- 

than  any  of  thefe ;  but  it  is  to  obferved,  that  the  Cad-  pbolyx,  but  very  fcldom  feen  in  the  Shops.]  , 
mia  of  the  Antients  was  different  from  that  of  the 

Moderns.   It  was  the  Recrement  of  the  Copper  19.  Of  Chalcitis. 
Oar,  blown  off  by  Bellows  while  it  was  melting 

and  flicking  to  the  Sides  of  the  Furnace  of  diffc-  fHALCITIS,  or  native  Ctkothar,  is  Fernet. 

rent  Figures  and  Colours,  and  from  thence  diftin-  a  natural  Vitriol  made  red  by  fubter- 

guifhed  into  different  Species.    The  fineft JCind  raucous  Fires  in  the  Entrails  of  the  Earth,  which 


they  efteemed  that  which  ftuck  to  the  very  Edges 
of  the  Furnace,  and  was  as  light  as  Wood-afhes. 
The  next  was  that  which  hung  down  from  the 
Arch  of  the  Furnace,  called  Bot^wJ*,-,  from  its 


is  the  Rcafon  why  Chalcitis  is  found  in  a  Stone  of 
a  reddilh  Colour.  I  Dull  not  endeavour  to  write 
what  the  Antients  have  faid  touching  the  different 
Changes  that  happen  to  the  Chalcitis,  nor  to  explain 


rcfcmbling  Clufters  of  a  middle  Weight  between   what  is  Mify,  wliat  Melanteria,  and  what  Sary,  for 


the  foregoing  and  the  following,  and  of  two  Co- 
lours, whitilh  and  purplifh,  the  laft  of  which  was 
molt  valued  :  Tlie  third  Kind  was  what  being 
too  heavy  to  afcend  to  the  Top  of  the  Furnace 
ff  uck  to  die  Sides ;  from  this  two  other  Kinds  were 
obtained,  a  bluifh  and  a  red.  Thefe  were  ufed  to 
deltroy  Cicatrices,  and  the  former  for  Difeafcs  of 
the  Eyes.  The  bell  Cadmia  was  found  in  the 
Furnaces  of  Cyprus.  The  Silver  Furnaces  were 
alfo  obferved  to  afford  a  Cadmia,  but  it  was  lighter, 
whiter,  and  much  inferior  to  the  Copper  kind  ;  and 
according  to  Galen ,  there  was  a  kind  of  Cadmia 
made  from  a  Species  of  Pyrites.  But  all  thefe 
Kinds  are  now  unknown  in  the  Shops.  And  even 
the  Arabians  were  fo  little  careful  about  them, 


I  cannot  tell  what  thefe  three  laft  are,  or  where 
they  may  be  found.  Matthiohs  upon  Diofeeridest 
p.  729.  fays,  that  Mify  is  hard,  and  like  Gold, 
and  gliftcrs  like  a  Star,  and  is  found  in  Cyprus. 
That  Melanteria  is  found  of  two  Sorts;  one 
owing  like  Salt  at  the  Entrance  of  Copper 
ines;  the  other  congealed  at  the  Top  of  the 
Mines.  He  fays,  that  the  beft  Melanteria  is  that 
which  is  fmooth,  clean,  firm,  and  of  the  Colour  of 
Sulphur,  and  that  turns  black  as  loon  as  a  Drop 
of  Water  is  put  upon  it.  As  for  Scry,  he  fays  it 
is  black,  full  of  Holes,  and  aftringent  to  theTaftc, 
of  a  very  ill  Smell,  and  that  a  great  deal  is  found 
in  /Egypt,  Libya,  Spain,  and  Cyprus.  Pliny,  on 
the  other  hand,  fays,  that  Chalcitis,  Alify,  Mt- 


that  they  gav  e  the  fame  Names  to  other  Subftances ;  lanteria,  and  Sory,  are  the  fame  Thing ;  that  the 
whence  a  great  deal  of  Confulion  has  rifen  fincc,    one  changes  to  the  other  in  Procefs  of  Time,  that 


efpecially  as  fomc  of  the  later  Arabians  have  en- 
deavoured to  apply  to  thefe  other  Subftances 
what  the  Antients  laid  of  the  different  Species  of 
their  true  Cadmia  ;  particularly  Avicenna  fays  of 
Litharge  of  Silver,  all  that  Diojcorides  has  faid  of 
Cadmia. 

The  prefent  Cadmia  Fcrnacum,  or  Tutty  of 
the  Shops,  is  a  Recrement  of  Calatninaris  melted 
with  Copper,  and  not  of  Copper  alone,  as  was 
that  of  the  Antients :  It  is,  properly  fpeaking,  a 
Sublimation  of  Lapis  Culm.ir.aris,  from  the  melting 
Copper  to  the  upper  Part  of  the  Furnace,  where  it 
concretes  round  Iron  Rods,  placed  there  into  a 
folid  Cruft,  which  is  afterwards  beat  off  into 
Pieces,  like  the  Baik  of  Trees:  And  this  was,  in 
all  Probability,  alfo  the  Tutty  of  the  Arabians ;  for 
Serapicn  defcribes  a  Kind  of  Tutty,  produced  in 
the  Furnaces  where  Copper  was  turned  into  a  yel- 
low Metal. 

Tutty  is  reckoned  among  the  principal  Oph- 
thaknick  Remedies,  it  deterges  and  dries  without 


is  to  fay,  Chalcitis  becomes  Mify,  Mify  turns  to 
Melanteria,  and  Melanteria  to  Sory ;  which  I 
could  never  find,  though  I  have  had  a  Lump  of  it 
above  eighteen  Years,  in  which  1  could  never  fee 
any  Alteration,  as  to  its  Nature  or  Colour,  though 
I  have  been  careful  to  obferve  it.  It  is  true,  there 
is  fome  Chalcitis  tint  has  different  Colours  in  the 
fame  Piece  ;  but  as  I  have  found  no  Alteration  in 
it  by  keeping  all  the  Time  1  had  it,  I  am  apt  to 
believe  it  was  fo  naturally. 

Chalcitis  is  to  he  chofen  in  pretty  large  Pieces, 
of  a  brownilh  Red,  of  the  Taftc  of  Vitriol, 
which  being  put  into  a  little  Water,  dilfolvcs  caiiiy, 
and  being  broke,  is  of  a  Copper  Colour,  but  fomc- 
thing  fhining. 

The  Chalcitis,  or  natural  Celcethar,  is  brought 
from  different  Places,  as  from  Sweden  and  Ger- 
many. It  is  a  Drug  very  little  ufed  in  Medicine, 
becaufe  very  rare  ;  and  if  it  were  not  an  Ingre- 
dient in  Venice-Treacle,  there  would  be  fcarcc  any 
Demand  lor  it.   The  Dcarnefs  and  Scarcity  of 

ibis 
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this  Stone  has  given  Occafion  to  many  Counter- 
feits, and  to  feek  for  Succedaneums,  as  the  Ceka- 
thar,  or  Vitriol  made  red,  the  white  Vitriol  cal- 
cined, the  Lapis  Calamin^ris,  becaufe  of  its  Co- 
lour, and  fcveral  other  Things ;  fo  that  Perfons 
who  want  the  true  Chakitis,  mud  apply  to  honcft 
,    people,  and  not  ftick  at  a  Price. 

The  Chakitis  oi  St.  Cbrijhf>h?rs  is  very  different 
from  this,  it  is  grecnifti,  like  Vitriol  halt' calcined, 
but  it  begins  to  be  fold  for  the  true. 

Chakitis  is  a  Vitriol  naturally  calcined 
Ltmery.  by  the  fubtcrrancan  Fires,  and  rendered 
into  Pieces  of  Stone,  pretty  big,  red, 
and  fomctimcs  ftreaked  within  with  yellow  Veins 
fomething  fparkling.  It  is  found  in  Copper  Mines, 
and  within  fide  participates  of  that  Metal.  It  is 
melted  by  Fire.  It  is  brought  fometimcs  from 
Germany  and  Sweden,  but  is  generally  very  fcarce 
in  France. 

That  is  mod  preferable,  that  is  in  pretty  large 
Pieces,  of  a  browifh  red  without,  which  being 
broke,  is  of  a  Copper  Colour,  fomething  fhining, 
of  the  Taftc  of  Vitriol,  and  eafily  difFolved  in 

Wntur. 

The  .  (.'  -•  n  hot,  dry,  deterftve,  and  very 
aftrin^  i.e.  It  flops  Bleed tng  at  the  Nofe.  It  is 
uftd  ;m  i.  i  ■  inJ  externally;  and  in  the  Com- 
politrn  of  i  fi. -a- Treacle  ;  but  not  being  eafdy 
got,  they  commonly  fobftitute  an  artificial  Coko- 
thar,  which  is  a  green  Vitriol  calcined  to  a  Rcd- 
nefs,  in  the  Room  of  it.  It  is  of  thinner  Parts 
than  Sory,  but  thicker  than  Mify.  In  a  Csllyrium 
it  clcanfes,  dries,  and  heals  the  Eyes.  The  fame 
Callyrium,  if  weakened  with  Rofc-water,  prevails 
againft  St.  Antheny's  Fire,  and  all  Sorts  of  creeping 
Sores,  whether  of  Skin  or  Flcfh.  With  Juice  of 
I<ceks  it  is  faid  to  (lop  a  Flux  of  Blood  at  the 
Noftrils,  as  alfo  in  VVounds,and  of  the  hemorrhoi- 
dal Veins.  It  is  good  againft  Vices  in  the  Gums, 
and  eating  Ulcers  of  the  Tonfils,  the  Powder  of 
it  being  laid  upon  the  Part  affected.  Burnt,  and 
mixed  with  Honey,  it  helps  callous  and  rough 
Eyebrows,  Fiftulas,  Leprofy,  and  other  cutaneous 

They  who  diftinguilh  Mify  from  Chakitis,  fay, 
it  is  a  natural  mineral  Excrement  almoft  like  Gold, 
which  glitters  when  it  is  broken.  It  is  commonly 
bred  upon  the  Chakitis,  and  is  only  the  Recre- 
ment of  that  Mineral,  being  bred  thereon,  as 
Vcrdigrife  is  upon  Brafs.  It  is  very  aftringent, 
burning,  and  of  much  thinner  Parts  than  Chakitis, 
but  is  of  the  fame  Virtue  with  it,  as  being  bred 
from  it,  but  in  a  different  Degree.  That  which 
cones  from  £f)pt  Li  accounted  the  Hi  '  and  is 
more  c.  rr^fivc  than  Chakitis  cr  Str  •  bung  cal- 
cined and  bum'  ,  or  \  fhed,  i;  is  good  againft  ma- 
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lignant  Ulcers  or  Fiftulas.  With  Lime-water,  in 
which  a  little  Sal  Armoniack  is  diffolved,  a  Ctlly- 
rium  may  be  made  by  infufmg  the  Powder.  That 
Water  is  likewife  good  to  wafh  malignant  SofCS, 
and  running  Ulcers. 

The  Asdar.tcria  of  Diofctrides,  according  to 
Mjtthiolus,  is  a  mineral  vitrioiick  Matter,  of 
which  there  are  two  Kinds.  One  is  found  like  a 
Salt  upon  the  Entrance  of  Copper  Mines,  from 
whence  they  gather  it.  The  focond  is  found  at 
the  Top  of  the  fame  Mine,  in  a  firm,  fmooth, 
clean  Stone,  of  the  Colour  of  Sulphur.  Diofco- 
rides  prefers  this  latter  Sort  to  the  firft,  and  chiefly 
when  it  grows  black  upon  being  melted  with  a 
little  Water.  He  fays  the  Me'attteria  is  found  in 
Cilicia,  and  fevcral  other  Countries :  He  attributes 
a  cauftick  Virtue  to  it.  This  Drug  is  unknown  to 
us;  and  many  believe,  with  Pliny,  that  it  is 
nothing  clfc  but  the  Chakitis,  which  has  taken 
fcveral  Shapes  and  Colours  in  die  Mine.  How- 
ever it  is,  wc  fobftitute  the  natural  Chakitis  in  the 
ftead  of  it. 

Sory  is  a  ftony  Mineral,  vitrioiick,  grofs,  im- 
pure, porous,  or  naturally  pierced  with  many 
Holes,  fattifh,  black,  of  an  ill  Smell,  and  a  ftyp- 
tick  Taftc.  It  is  found  in  the  Mines  of  Cyprus, 
Spain,  Libya,  and  Aigypt ;  and,  as  Mattbitlus  fay*, 
it  is  found  in  the  Dukedom  of  Btunfuick.  Many 
have  thought  it  to  have  been  a  Qiakitis  grown 
old,  and  that  ha-v  lain  long  in  the  Mine;  but  there 
is  more  Probability  that  it  was  a  Mixture  of  Vi- 
triol and  Bitumen  calcined  by  fubtcrrancan  Fires. 
There  has  been  none  of  it  found  for  many  Ages, 
at  lcaft  it  has  been  neglected,  and  wc  fobftitute 
the  Chakitis,  or  natu.al  red  Vitriol  in  the  Room 
of  it.  It  was  drying,  burning,  and  aftringent,  not 
much  differing  from  Mify,  but  of  thicker  and 
grafter  Parts,  and  therefore  lefs  piercing. 

[The  naturr.l  Chalcitl*  is  the  Chakitis,  Horn.  26. 
A.'dr.  M»f.  Met.  24.0.  Kentm.  1 5.  Cbait.  Fojf  1 1 . 
is  a  Fofiil  Subftancc  rclcmbling  Copper,  brittle, 
but  not  ftony,  and  variegated  with  a  Mixture  of 
Alining  Veins,  and  in  the  Fire  turns  to  a  Red  Lead 
or  Blood  Colour :  it  is  acrid  and  aftringent,  i>  ufed 
in  Hemorrhages,  and  is  an  Ingredient  in  the  7Zx<- 
riaca  :  but  as  it  is  very  fcarce,  the  common  C;ks- 
thar  of  Vitriol,  or  Vitriol  calcined  to  a  Rcdnels, 
are  ufed  in  the  Place  of  it. 

The  Mify,  Stty,  and  Melanteria  are  Foffi!  Sub- 
ftanccs,much  rcfcmb'mg  CliaUhis,  and  each  other, 
and  are  found  cfaieriv  in  the  Mines  of  Cyprus. 
Gaku  fays,  he  found  t  tc  Chakitis,  Alify,  and  Sory 
in  the  Mines,  lyin*»  in  long  Strata  upon  e.  :n 
oth  -j  th<  aery  at  tiie  f  'ottom,  Chakitis  in  the 

iddh  >nu  Mify  ai.  tbc  Top.  He  alfo  affirm?, 
thai  Chakiti'  certainly,  in  length  of  Time,  changes 
Q.  2  into 
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into  Mify,  for  that  having  kept  a  Piece  of  Chal- 
citls,  which  himfclf  took  out  of  the  Mine,  thirty 
Years,  he  found  the  outer  Surface  of  it  changed 
into  Mify,  the  Middle  remaining  unaltered  ;  he 
alfo  obferved  fome  fmall  Alteration  in  Sory,  which 
made  him  conclude,  that  it  is  in  like  Manner 
changeable  into  Cbjcitis.  The  f.rfi  of  thefc  is  the 
Mify,  Worm.  26.  Aldr.Mrf.  Met.  341.  C'arlt. 
Fcjf.  11.  Ktntir..  15.  I  cis  a  r ulil yellow Subftance, 
(billing  like  Gold,  and  fparkling  when  broken, 
growing  frcm  ClalaUs  as  Vcrdigrii'c  does  from 
Copper,  and  fecming  to  be  nothing  mure  than  an 
Lfflorefcence  from  it.  It  is  efcharotic  and  aftringent. 

The  Ssry  is  the  Sory,  H'orm.  26.  did.  Muf  Met. 
34,1.  Ckatit.  Fcjf.  11.  Ktv.tm  15.  It  is  a  Foffil 
Subftance,  firmer,  harder,  and  more  compact,  than 
Cbalcitis,  which  emits  Sparkles  by  Attrition  :  it  is 
fpungy,  full  of  Holes,  of  a  vifcid  Texture,  black 
Colour,  aftringent  naufeous  Taftc,  and  of  a  very 
flror.g  Smell.  YheRufma,  ufed  by  the  Turiijh  La- 
dies as  a  Depilatory,  fcems  to  be  this  very  Subftance 
from  flf//ff»/«j,'jDefcription :  It  isaviolentEmctick. 

The  Melanteria,  is  the  Melanteria,  If-  orm.  26. 
Aid.  Muf.  Met.  341.  Char  It.  Foff.w,  Atranwttum 
nigrum  Jeu  Su  tor turn  Greeds  Meumteria,  Kcntm.  14. 
It  is  of  two  Kinds;  the  firft  found  like  concreted 
Salt,  in  the  Paflages  to  Copper  Mines ;  the  other 
hanging  down  from  the  Top  of  the  Mines.  The 
beft  is  reckoned  that  which  is  of  a  pure  Su!phur 
Colour,  fmooth,  clean,  and  even ;  and  which  turns 
black  as  foon  as  it  touches  Water.  It  has  the 
fame  Virtues  with  the  former,  but  is,  like  them, 
fcarce  ever  to  be  feen  in  the  Shops.] 


20.  Of  Roman  Vitriol. 


P»nut. 


1)0  MAN  Vitriol  is  a  Salt  partaking 
of  a  mineral  Quality,  and  compofed 
of  a  fulphureous  Earth  :  its  Origin  may  be  afcrib- 
ed  to  a  Sort  of  Marcafitc,  found  in  Iron  and  Cop- 
per Mines,  to  which  the  Antients  have  given  the 
Name  of  Pyrites :  It  is  drawn  from  this  by  the 
Means  of  Water.  This  Stone  is  found  under  our 
Clay-pits  at  Pajfy,  within  a  League  of  Peris,  and 
fcveral  Operations  have  been  performed  upon  it ; 
and,  as  I  have  been  allured,  it  was  with  this  that  a 
certain  Abbot  made  his  univerfol  Medicine.  The 
Pyrites,  from  whence  they  extract  the  Roman  Vi- 
triol, is  found  in  fcveral  Parts  of  Italy.  To  reduce 
this  Marcafitc  to  Vitriol,  they  expofc  it  for  fome 
Time  to  the  Weather,  that  fo  the  Air  may  pene- 
trate into  it,  and  that  it  may  calcine  and  turn  into 
a  Ca!x  01  a  j»rccnifh  Colour.  When  the  Pyrites 
is  fit  for  working,  they  ihrcw  it  into  Water,  and 
afterwards,  by  the  Help  of  1-  ire  and  wooden  Tubs, 
icduce  it  to  Cryftals,  fuch  as  we  receive  from  Italy. 
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In  a  word,  all  the  Vitriols  arc  made  as  they  make 
Allum  in  England,  or  Salt-petre  with  us.  All  die 
Difference  that  there  is  between  the  fcveral  Vi- 
triols proceeds  from  the  different  Places  where  the 
Mineral  is  found ;  and  as  it  participates  of  die 
Copper  or  the  Iron :  The  Vitriols  which  have  moil 
of  the  Copper  are  thofc  of  Cyprus  or  Germany  4 
Thcv  which  have  moft  Iron  are  the  Roman  Vi- 
tri'A,  and  that  from  Pi  fa  and  England.  When 
the  firft  arc  rubbed  upon  the  Blade  of  a  Knife,  wet 
with  Spittle,  they  make  it  look  red ;  on  the  con- 
trary, tiic  Reman  Vitriol,  and  that  of  Pifa  and 
England,  do  not  change  the  Colour  of  the  Knife- 
blade  :  And  this  has  given  fome  People  an  Op- 
portunity- of  counterfeiting  Roman  Vitriol  by  Eng- 
lij/j,  which  they  do  by  wafhing  it  a  little,  and  cx- 
pofing  it  to  die  Air  for  fome  Days,  till  from  a 
green  it  turns  to  a  greyifh  Colour ;  but  this  is  eafy 
to  be  found  out,  becaufe  the  true  Reman  Vitriol 
is  in  thick  long  Pieces,  of  a  Grafs  Green,  very 
difficult  to  melt,  and  being  broke,  is  tranfparent  as 
Glafs;  from  whence  (the  Latin  Word  for  Glais 
being  Vitrum)  fome  pretend  that  it  takes  its 
Name  :  Others  will  have  it,  that  the  Name  of 
Vitriol  is  myilerious,  and  tliat  every  Letter  of 
it  is  the  initial  Letter  of  a  Word ;  f>  that  it  is  as 
much  as  to  fay,  Vijitando  In'triora  Terra,  Rtttifi- 
cande  Invenies  Occult urn  La  pi  dim,  VeramMedicinam. 

The  true  R-,man  f  itriol  is  much  fought  for  at 
prefent,  both  becaufe  of  its  Scarcity,  as  well  as 
becaufe  it  is  the  moft  proper  for  the  making  a 
white  Powder,  which  they  call  the  Sympatbetick 
Powder,  which  is  only  Roman  Vitriol  expofed  to 
die  Air  and  the  great  Heat  during  the  Dog-dap 
for  a  confiderable  Time.  When  it  becomes  ex- 
tremely white  by  the  Calcination  which  the  Sun 
has  given  it,  it  is  made  ufe  of  for  Wounds,  and  to 
ftop  UboJ.  Some  mix  Gum  Tragata  itb  with  it* 
They  bring  us  likewifc  from  Italy  another  Vitriol^ 
which  comes  near  the  Colour  of  the  Raman,  only 
it  is  greener,  and  in  IciTcr  Pieces,  and  is  what  we 


of  / 


ija, 


and  is  made  ufe 


call  Vitriol,  or  Ceppera 
of  by  the  Dyers. 

The  third  Vitriol  is  of  a  martial  Nature,  and  as 
it  is  more  common,  is  alfo  cheaper ;  this  is  the 
Englijb  Vitriol,  or  common  Copperas :  It  is  much 
ufed  by  Dyers,  Hatters,  and  others,  who  have 
occafion  for  a  black  Colour;  and  they  fay  that 
that  which  makes  the  Copperas  dye  black,  is  be- 
caufe the  Stone  it  is  prepared  from  participates  of 
die  Iron ;  others  will  have  it,  tliat  it  is  becaufe 
they  who  make  it  throw  old  Iron  into  the  Liquor. 

The  neceflary  Qualities  in  right  Engiifh  Cop- 
peras is,  that  it  be  dry,  of  a  clear  tranfparent 
Green,  with  as  few  fmall  and  whitifh  Pieces  as 
pofliblc. 

Of 
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Of  the  Cyprian  er  Hungarian  Vitriol. 

This  Vitriol  has  its  Name  from  the  Places  from 
whence  it  is  brought ;  it  is  of  a  Sky-blue,  and  in 
large  Crylbds.  Notwithftanding  all  the  Pains  I 
have  taken  to  difcover  what  the  Vitriol  of  Cyprus, 
,  #vhich  we  fell,  might  be,  I  have  not  been  able  to 
learn  it.  The  Sentiments  of  Authors  differ  ex- 
ceedingly about  it,  fomc  faj  it  is  a  Cryftallization 
made  of  a  blue  Water  which  is  found  in  Copper 
Mines.  A  Perfon  of  Worth  and  Honefty  has 
affirmed  to  mc,  that  the  Vitriol  of  Cyprus  was 
made  of  Rofe  Copper  diflblvcJ  in  the  Spirit  of 
Vitriol,  and  afterwards  cryflallized.  Another  has 
told  me,  that  it  was  made  of  German  Copperas ; 
but  not  knowing  which  Part  to  take  amongft  the 
three,  I  fhall  only  fay,  that  it  partakes  of  Copper, 
and  that  two  Sorts  of  it  are  brought  to  us  from 
Cyprus-,  one  in  large  Pieces,  which  we  call  the 
Company's  Vitriol,  becaufe  the  Merchants  trading 
to  the  Indies  bring  it  to  us  ;  the  other  cut  into  Bits 
on  Purpofc,  with  Points  like  Diamonds,  to  make 
it  look  more  beautiful,  and  promote  the  Sale. 

The  Vitriol  of  Cyprus  or  Hungary  is  to  be  chofen 
of  a  fine  fky-colourcd  Blue,  efpccially  when  brok- 
en }  for  being  a  Commodity  eafijy  to  be  pene- 
trated by  the  Air,  it  will  come  to  be  of  a  whitifli 
grey  on  the  Outfide,  which  does  not  at  all  dimi- 
nifh  its  Goodnefs,  but  renders  it  not  fo  faleablc  to 
the  Eye ;  and  a  Sign  that  it  is  the  Superficies  only 
that  is  damaged,  is  this,  that  by  putting  it  to  the 
Tongue,  upon  the  Approach  of  the  leaft  Moiltute, 
it  will  come  to  its  Colour.  Some  Perfons  have 
allured  me,  that  fo  piercing  a  Spirit  is  drawn  from 
the  Vitriol  of  Cyprus,  that  it  will  break  anv  Glafs 
Veflel  of  whatfocver  Thickncfc  ;  and  vet  though 
fo  piercing,  being  mixed  with  an  equal  Quantity 
of  Water,  it  is  a  fovereign  Remedy  for  confo- 
hdat.ng  all  green  Wounds,  and  flopping  of  Blood  ; 
which  is  probable  enough,  becaufe  we  have  no 
Drug  more  aftrir.gcnt,  or  that  flops  Blood  better 
than  the  Vitriol  of  Cyprus.  This  Vitriol  is  much 
ufed  by  fcvcral  Artifls.  Some  Perfons  carry  it 
about  them  for  Blotches  in  their  Face. 

This,  as  well  as  the  Roman,  is  ufed  for  the  firm- 
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draw  moft  of  their  Preparations,  as  fhall  be  {hewn 
hereafter.  It  is  alfo  this  Kind  which  is  ufed  in 
making  Aqua  fortis.  Jt  is  Kkewifc  ufed  by  the 
Dyers.  This  may  be  ufed  for  flopping  Blood  in 
Cafe  of  Ncceffity,  inftcad  of  the  Vitriol  of  Cyprus, 
but  It  has  not  fo  much  Efficacy. 

Of  White  Vitriol. 

The  lVbltt  lrltriol  which  vn  fetch  from  Ger- 
many, is  the  Copperas  of  Gojfclar,  beforcmentioned, 
calcined  to  Whitencfs,  and  afterwards  put  into 
Water  and  filrrcJ,  and  reduced  to  Salt;  and 
when  it  begins  to  coaggulate,  the  G a  mans  make 
it  into  Lumps  of  forty  or  fifty  Pound  Weight,  of 
the  Shape  we  fee  them  in.  It  is  therefore  an 
Abufc  put  upon  us  by  a  modern  Author,  who 
would  mate  us  believe  that  the  white  Copperas  is 
found  near  Fountains,  and  is  the  moft  purified  of 
all  from  any  metallick  Subftance.  This  Copperas 
ought  to  be  pretty  hard,  white,  and  of  the  ncareft 
Refcmblance  to  fine  white  Sugar  that  can  be.  Care 
muft  be  taken  to  keep  it  from  the  Air,  for  when 
that  gets  to  it,  it  becomes  yellow  and  unfaleablc. 

This  Copperas  is  of  fome  Ufc  in  Phyfick :  Peo- 
ple put  it  into  Rofe  or  Plantain  Water,  with 
Oricc  and  Succotrine  Aloes,  to  cure  Difcafes  of 
the  Eyes.  Painters  ufc  it,  when  calcined,  to  put  in 
their  Colours  that  they  may  dry;  but  Farriers  ufc 
the  grcatefl  Quantities  of  it. 

By  Help  of  the  Spirit  of  Vitriol  they  draw 
Cryftals  from  this  white  Copperas,  which  are 
what  we  call  Gilla  Vitriol,,  or  cmetick  Vitriol, 
becaufe  being  taken  from  twelve  Grains  to  a 
Drachm  in  Broth,  or  other  Liquor,  it  gives  an  eafy 
Vomit.  An  aperitive  Mineral  Water  may  be 
made  by  diflblving  ten  Grains  of  this  Gilla  Vitriols 
in  ten  Pints  of  River  Water. 


Of  German  Vitriol,  or  Copperas. 

The  German  Copperas  is  a  Vitriol  of  a  bluifh 
Green,  clear  and  tranfparcnt,  which  is  made  and 
cryflallized  at  Gojftlar  in  Saxony,  whence  it  is 
that  this  Vitriol  h  called  Gojfelar,  or  Saxon  Vitriol. 
The  largcfl  Pieces,  clearefl,  and  moft  tranfparcnt, 
are  to  be  chofen,  and  the  drieft  that  can  be. 

The  German  Vitriol  is  of  much  ufc  in  Medi- 
cine, as  being  that  from  whence  the  Cbymifts 


Of  the  Spirit,  Salt,  W  Oil  of  Vitriol. 
They  draw  from  the  German  or  Englijh  Vi- 
triol, calcined  to  a  Whitencfs,  by  means  of  Fire 
and  a  Retort,  a  Phlegm,  a  Spirit,  and  an  Oil ;  but 
becaufe  the  Operation  is  long  and  troublefomc,  I 
fhould  not  advifc  any  one  to  concern  themfclves 
with  it :  Bcfidcs,  the  Spirit  and  Oil  of  Vitriol,  which 
we  Apothecaries  and  Chymifts  in  France  make, 
is  not  near  fo  good,  nor  can  be  afforded  fo  cheap 
as  thofe  brought  from  England  m&  Holla*  d  This 
muft  be  taken  Notice  of,  that  what  we  oil  Oil  of 
Vitriol,  b  only  a  Spirit  well  rectified  from  its 
Phlegm,  and  not  an  Oil ;  for  Oils  are  fat  Sub- 
ftanccs,  and  will  fwim  on  Water,  but  the  Oil  of 
Vitriol  is  not  fuch,  but  eafily  intermixes  with 
watry  Liquors. 

That  which  is  called  Spirit  of  Vitriol  is  the 
Liquor  which  comes  immediately  after  the  Phlegm, 

which 
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which,  if  right,  ought  to  be  as  clear  as  Water,  pabna\  and  to  difguife  it  the  better,  they  call  the 
of  a  Tafte  fomcthing  (harp,  and  being  put  upon  Plaiftcr  by  the  Name  of  Diachalciteos. 
white  Paper,  and  held  to  the  Fire,  become  black.  They  make  with  the  Colcotbar,  burnt  Alum, 
They  ufe  this  Spirit  of  Vitriol  very  commonly  in  Sugar-candy,  Urine,  and  Rofe-watcr,  a  very  aftrin- 
Phyfick  for  Cooling,  and  upon  other  Occafions.  gent  Water,  and  proper  for  (lopping  of  Blood,  as 
The  Spirit  of  Vitriol,  well  cleaned  of  its  Phlegm,  Monfieur  Lemery  has  obferved,  to  whom  the  Rea- 
is  what  wc  improperly  call  Oil  of  Vitriol;  it  ought  der  may  have  Recourfe.  There  is  alfo  .mother, 
to  he  of  a  dark  Colour,  of  fo  piercing  and  cauftick  ftyptick  Water  of  Monfieur  Faveur,  defcribed  by 
a  Taile,  that  it  is  impoflible  to  endure  it  upon  the   Monfieur  Cbaras. 

Tongue.    They  arc  in  the  wrong  who  think  that      It  is  to  be  obferved,  that  the  Colcotbar  is  im- 
acid  Spirits  need  not  be  ftopt,  becaufc  they  pre-   properly  called  Cakantbum,  becaufe  the  Word 
tend  that  they  do  not  evaporate,  which  is  true ;   Cakamhum  fignifies  nothing  elfe  but  Vitriol, 
hut  this  Spirit  being  throughly  diverted  of  its      Vitriol  is  a  mineral  Salt  drawn,  as  Salt- 
Phlegm,  if  you  leave  it  in  a  Bottle  unftopped,  the   petrc,  by  Lotion,  by  Filtration,  by  Eva-  Lemery. 
Air  gets  into  it,  increafes  its  Bulk  and  Weight,   poration  and  Cryftallization,  from  a  Sort 
and  at  laft  becomes  as  infipid  as  Water.  of  Marcaflte,  called  Pyritei  or  Fire-Stone,  of 

The  Oil  of  Vitriol  is  very  corrofivc,  and  there-  which  I  (hall  fpeak  in  its  Place.  It  is  found  in 
fore  made  ufe  of  to  difTolve  Metals :  It  is  taken  the  Mines  in  feveral  Parts  of  Europe,  as  in  Italy 
inwardly  for  the  fame  Diftempers  as  the  Spirit,  but  and  Germany :  There  are  fomc  Sorts  alfo  found 
muft  be  ufed  in  lefler  Quantities,  becaufe  it  has   about  Paris. 

greater  Strength  in  it.  Spirit  of  Vitriol  fhould  be  This  Foflil  or  Mineral,  confifts  of  an  acid  Salt, 
bought  of  fuch  Perfons  as  one  can  truft,  becaufe  Earth,  Iron,  and  Copper.  The  diftinguifhing 
there  are  fomc  who  make  Spirit  of  Vitriol,  by  Mark  of  Vitriol  coniilts  in  the  black  Colour, 
mixing  Aqua  fortis  with  Water,  which  they  arc  which  it  communicates  to  an  Infufion  of  Galls, 
able  to  afford  at  a  cheap  Rate  ;  and  this  Spirit  of  That  it  is  an  acid  Salt  appears  plainly,  not  only  by 
Vitriol,  made  with  Aqua  fortis,  is  called  the  Pbilo-  its  being  chymically  analized  (for  a  great  many 
fopbick  Spirit  of  Vitriol,  of  which  you  muft  care-  cavil,  that  an  acid  Spirit  may  be  produced  by  the 
fully  beware.  Violence  and  Force  of  the  Fire)  but  alfo  from  the 

As  to  the  Water  and  Phlegm  of  Vitriol,  which  bright  red  Colour  that  a  Solution  of  Vitriol  im- 
I  mentioned  before,  it  is  of  no  Ufe  becaufe  it  is  parts  to  blue  Paper.  The  Earth  of  Vitriol  prc- 
infipid,  yet  fome  People  wafh  their  Eyes  with  it.      lipitates  or  falls  to  the  Bottom  of  the  Crucible, 

Monfieur  Lemery  fays,  that  you  muft  ufe  Englilh  when  the  Solution  of  fixed  Nitre  is  poured 
Vitriol,  or  Copperas,  for  the  forementioncd  Ope-  upon  a  Solution  of  Vitriol.  As  to  Iron  and  Cop- 
rations,  becaufe  it  is  not  of  fuch  Acrimony  as  the  per,  it  is  not  to  be  doubted  that  they  are  con- 
German :  However  all  they  who  woik  with  Vi-  tained  in  Vitriol ;  for  by  pouring  the  Spirit  of  Salt, 
triol  make  ufe  of  the  German;  but  I  leave  the  De-  or  Vitriol,  upon  the  Filings  of  Iron,  an  excellent 
cifion  of  this  Point  to  them  that  have  more  Ex-  Vitriol  of  Alars  or  Iron  is  made,  and  by  placing 
perience  in  it  than  I  have.  That  which  remains  Plates  of  Iron  or  Copper  in  a  Crucible,  with  fome 
in  the  Retort,  after  Diftillation,  is  a  reddifli  Earth  common  Brimftone  intcrfperfed,  a  Vitriol  is  pro- 
which  the  Chymifts  call  the  Caput  Mcrtuum  of  duced  by  the  Help  of  Fire :  Wherefore  it  is  very 
Vitriol,  artificial  Cvlcotbar,  or  rubified  Vitriol,  probable  that  the  Vitriol  of  Mars,  or  Iron,  and  the 
One  may  draw  a  Salt  out  of  it  by  the  Means  of  Vitriol  of  Venus,  or  Copper,  are  bred  in  the 
Water  and  Fire,  which  is  what  they  call  Salt  of  Bowels  of  the  Earth,  from  the  acid  Juices  or  Li- 
Vitriol,  and  is  made  ufe  of  as  Gilla  Vitrioli,  only  quors  corroding  the  Copper, 
not  to  be  taken  in  fuch  large  Dofes.  The  Salt  of  IVhite  Vitriol,  vulgarly  called  Eye  Copperas,  is  a 
Vitriol  ought  to  be  white,  and  faithfully  prepared  ;  Mineral  Vitriolick  Salt,  found  in  the  Earth  near 
it  is  a  common  Deceit  to  fell  the  Gilla  Vitrioli,  unto  Fountains,  and  the  mod  of  all  depurated 
or  green  Vitriol  calcined  to  a  Whitenefe,  for  the  from  a  metallick  Mixture ;  or  it  is  made  by  dif- 
Salt  of  rrtriol.  folving  the  Roman  or  dark  Green  Vitriol  in  Water, 

The  Colcotbar  has  fome  little  Ufe  in  Medicine,  and  then  boiling  it  till  all  the  Water  is  evaporated, 
forafmuch  as  fomc  People  employ  it  inftcad  of  and  the  Vitriol  turned  into  large  white  Lumps  like 
Chahitis,  becaufe  it  is  cheaper,  and  has  the  fere  Sugar,  which  being  expofed  to  the  Air,  turn  out- 
Qualities.  Some  Apothecaries  put  Colcotbar  into  wardly  of  a  reddrfh  or  yellowifti  Colour.  It  is  the 
their  Diapalma,  as  well  to  make  it  red,  as  to  hu-  leaft  acrid  of  any  of  the  Vitriols, 
mour  the  Surgeons,  who  are  pleafed  that  the  It  is  to  be  chofen  in  large  white  Lumps,  pure 
Publick  do  not  know  that  it  is  nothing  but  Dia-   and  clean,  rciciuMing  Ixaf  Suga-,  of  a  f'veet 

Tafte, 
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Tafte,  aftringent,  accompanied  with  an  Acrimony. 
It  contains  abundance  of  Phlegm  and  acid  Salt,  a 
little  Sulphur  like  common  Sulphur,  and  fome  Earth. 

The  white  natural  Vitriol  needs  no  Manner  of 
Preparation,  being  of  great  Ufe  and  Force  in  a 
Loofenefs  and  Bloody  Flux,  and  frequently  ufed 
•  for  that  Purpofc  in  Camps  and  Hofpitals.  The 
other  White  Vitriol  is  thus  purified :  Take  White 
Vitriol,  what  Quantity  you  pleafe,  difiovc  it  in 
Phlegm  of  Vitriol,  or  in  Rain  Water ;  then  fil- 
trate, evaporate,  and  fet  it  to  cryftallizc.  This  is 
that  which  is  called  Gilla  I'itrioU,  and  Gilla  Thto- 
pbrajli. 

It  heats,  deficcates,  aftringes,  or  conftipatcs, 
yet  excites  Vomiting.  It  powerfully  extricates 
tough  Phlegm  out  of  the  Ventricle,  by  its  emetick 
Force,  yet  may  be  given  to  Children.  It  kills 
Worms,  and  ftrcngthens  the  Stomach  and  Brain, 
and  b  good  againft  Convulfions  and  Epilepfics  ,  it 
cleanfes  and  ftrengthens  the  Womb,  and  is  ufed  in 
Injections  againft  a  Gonorrhoea,  and  the  Whites 
in  Women,  a  Drachm  thereof  being  mixed  with 
a  Pint  of  Spring  Water,  and  fo  ufed  with  a  Syringe. 
Inwardly,  as  a  Vomit,  it  is  an  excellent  Remedy 
againft  Fevers ;  Dofe  from  twelve  Grains  to  a 
Grachm  in  Broth,  or  other  Liquor.  It  cleanfes 
the  Stomach  from  all  Impurities,  eafes  the  Head- 
ach,  ftops  Fluxes,  and  is  good  againft  Quotidian 
and  Tertian  Agues. 

There  are  two  Tilings  obfcrvable  in  Regard  to 
this  Gilla  Vitriol's,  Firji,  That  in  making  it  all 
the  Liquor  may  be  evaporated  away  without  any 
Cryftallization,  fo  the  Gilla  will  remain  at  the 
Bottom  in  a  white  Powder.  Next,  that  after 
talcing  this  Vomit,  the  Sick  fometimes  voids  by 
Stool  a  black  Matter,  like  Ink  ;  becaufc  it  often 
happens  that  fome  Part  of  the  Gilla  defcending 
into  the  Guts,  meets  with  a  ftyptick  Matter,  al- 
moft  of  the  fame  Nature  as  Galls,  which  caufes 
that  Blacknefs. 

The  lympathetick  Powder  is  white  Vitriol 
opened  and  prepared  ;  it  ought  to  be  placed  upon 
a  Stone,  fo  as  to  receive  the  Beams  of  the  Sun  re- 
flexively,  from  a  large  Burning-glafs,  by  which  it 
will  be  fooncr  done  than  by  any  Furnace  what- 
foever,  and  the  calcined  Powder  is  to  be  kept  in 
a  Glafs  clofe  ftopt  for  Ufe.  It  is  ufed  in  the  mag- 
netick  Cure  of  Wounds.  Diffolved  in  Water, 
and  ufed  outwardly,  it  dries,  binds,  and  heats 
much,  and  has  the  Virtue  of  the  Gilla. 

The  Aqua  Styptica  Compoftta,  or  the  Compound 
Sryptick  Water,  is  made  of  this  Vitriol,  and  other 
Irgrcdicnts  in  the  following  Manner.  Take  pu- 
rified white  Vitriol,  Roch  Alum,  of  each  an 
Ounce  ;  Saeckarvm  Saturn!,  half  an  Ounce ; 
Spring  Water,  two  Quarts ;  mix  and  diflblve  over 
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a  gentle  Heat,  digeft  clofe  ftopt  ten  Dap ;  decant 
the  clear,  filtrate,  and  keep  it  for  Ufe.  This  is  an 
eafy  Preparation,  and  of  few  and  fimple  Ingre- 
dients, but  of  no  mean  Ufe.  It  is  a  good  In- 
jection (Univcrfals  being  firft  premifed)  againft  the 
Whites  in  Women,  and  the  Genorrbara  in  Men, 
though  of  never  fo  long  Handing,  and  poffibly 
may  do  more  in  two,  three,  or  four  Days  Time, 
being  injected,  than  all  other  Medicines  could  da 
in  as  many  Years :  It  ftops  Bleeding  in  any  Part, 
heals  Ulcers,  and  infallibly  cures  all  Sorts  of  Tet- 
ters, Ringworms,  Scabs,  Scurf,  Morphew,  and  in- 
veterate Herpes  iiv  any  Part  of  the  Body,  if  daily 
wafhed  therewith,  two  or  three  Times  a  Day,  for 
half  an  Hour  at  a  Time,  and  as  hot  as  can  be  en- 
dured ;  injected  as  a  Clyfter,  it  kills  the  Worm* 
called  Ajcarides. 

There  arc  fcvcral  Sorts  of  Green  Vitriol,  as  the 
German  or  Hungarian  Vitriol,  the  Englijb  Vitriol, 
and  the  Reman  Vitriol. 

As  for  the  Green  Hungarian  Vitriol,  the  Native 
is  found  in  Mines  like  Copper.  The  Factitious  is 
made  of  the  Marcafite,  called  Pyrites  or  the  Fire- 
Stonc,  with  or  without  Additions  of  Copper,  and 
is  brought  to  us  from  Dantxick,  out  of  Germany* 
Hungary,  lie.  The  beft  is  the  greenifh,  ar. 1  of 
that,  that  which  participates  more  of  Copper  than 
of  Iron,  which  rubbed  on  a  Knife,  colours  it  red ; 
that  which  is  fubceruleous,  pale,  aquofe,  and 
moiftens  the  Hands,  is  not  fo  good. 

T  he  Factitious  is  that  which  is  made  cither  of 
Water  coming  from  vitriolick  Springs,  evaporated 
and  cryftallized,  or  elfe  made  from  vitriolick  Mar- 
cafites,  the  Pyrites,  or  Fire-Stone  (with  Additions 
of  Copper)  which  is  found  in  Grounds  abounding 
with  metal  lick  Seeds,  and  inclined  naturally  to  the 
Generation  of  Sulphur.  It  is  known  by  burning, 
for  it  yields  a  fulphurcous  Fume,  not  unlike 
Brimftone.  This  powdered  and  expoftd  to  the 
Air,  yields  on  its  Superficies  a  little  white  and 
fharp  Salt  melting  in  the  Mouth,  at  firft  fweetiftj, 
then  ending  in  a  vitriolick  Harfhnefe.  From  this 
Powder  Vitriol  is  thus  extracted  ;  it  is  diffolved  in 
Rain  W.itcr,  by  boiling  in  a  flow  Heat,  then  fil- 
trated, evaporated,  and  cryftallized ;  fo  you  have 
an  excellent  grcenilh  VitrioL 

Out  of  any  of  thefc  three  Kinds  of  greenifh 
Vitriols,  all  the  grer.t  and  famed  Medicim-s  arc 
made.  It  goes  fomctiir.es  by  the  Name  of  Dant- 
xick  Vitriol ;  it  may  be  purified  after  the  fame 
Manner  as  the  white,  and  the  Gilla  of  it  has  all 
the  Virtues  as  the  other,  but  is  much  ftronger,  and 
ought  to  be  given  with  Caution  and  Difcretion,  and 
only  to  ftrong  Pcrfons ;  and  if  given  to  the  i>icfc, 
they  ought  to  be  provoked  to  vomit,  left  it  fhuuki 
ulcerate  U*  Tunkles  of  the  Stomach  and  Bowels. 

The 
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The  fympathetick  Powder  is  much  better  to  be  acrid  Salt,  Sulphur,  and  Earth.  One  may  draw 
made  with  this  than  with  white  Vitriol,  as  being  from  this  Vitriol  a  very  good  Spirit  of  Vitriol  by 
much  more  powerful  to  all  the  fame  Intentions  of  Diftillation,  as  I  have  fhewn  in  my  Book  of  Chv- 
curing  Wounds,  and  the  like  :  And  as  to  the  Com-  miftry. 

pound  Styptick  Water  of  white  Vitriol,  the  lame  This  Vitriol  is  made  in  England,  upon  the  River 
may  be  done  with  the  Hungarian,  only  the  Pro-  of  Thames,  from  vaft  Quantities  of  the  Marcafitc 
portion  of  it  muft  be  fomething  left.  It  is  fuperior  P)rit,s,  or  Fire-Stone,  with  the  Addition  of  o]tf 
in  Virtue,  and  may  do  Wonders,  if  in  a  wife  Man's  Iron.  Of  this  Copperas,  with  Galls,  or  any  other 
Hand  ;  but  for  vulgar  Ufe  the  former  is  better,  afiringent  Vegetables,  you  may  make  Ink,  and  the 
becaufe  it  may  be  trufted  with  Pcrfons  that  arc  Ids  Black  for  Dyers ;  yet  fomc  think  that  the  Vitriol 
fkilful,  and  there  will  be  no  Danger  of  their  doing  of  Copper  is  better,  becaufe  that  Experience 
Mifchicf  with  it.  teaches  the  Refiners  that  Aqua  forth  made  with 

The  Styptick  Water  of  Monficur  Favtur  is  Copperas,  or  Vitriol  of  Iron,  will  carry  its  Foul- 
made  after  this  Manner  :  Take  of  Vitriol  twenty-  ncfi  through  all  their  mediate  Solutions, 
five  Pounds,  diflblve  it  in  fair  Water,  ftrain  it  Dark  Green,  or  Roman  Vitriol,  vulgarly  called 
through  a  coarfe  Cloth,  boil  it  in  a  Copper  Vcfl'cl  Ctmmcn  Green  Copperas,  is  prepared  about  Rome  in 
for  a  Quarter  of  an  Hour;  remove  it  from  the  Campania,  being  extracted  out  of  Clots  or  Lumps, 
Fire,  and  put  to  it  immediately  half  a  Pound  of  of  an  Afh-colour  inclining  to  black,  like  Potters 

Spirit  of  Vinegar  to  caufe  the  earthy  Parts  to  let-  Clay;  which  being  expofed  to  the  Air,  gradually 

tie;  let  it  ftand  twelve  or  fourteen  Hours,  that  heat  and  ferment,  and  being  difTolved  fomc  Days 

the  Terra  may  precipitate,  then  decant  the  clear  after  in  fair  Water,  they  yield  this  Sort  of  Vitriol, 
Liquor.  This  Terra  or  Precipitate  wafli  well,  but  from  the  frefh  Clots  no  Vitriol  can  be  obtain- 
dulcify,  and  dry  over  hot  Embers ;  of  which  take  ed.  The  Roman  Vitriol  is  alio  prepared  in  fome 
eight  Ounces,  put  it  into  a  Glafs  Retort,  upon    Parts  of  the  Kingdom  of  Naples ;  it  is  of  a  paler 

which  pour  Spirit  of  Vitriol,  well  rectified  from  its  Green  than  the  German  Vitriol,  but  almoft  of  the 

Phlegm,  eight  Ounces  ;  diflil  with  a  gradual  Fire,  fame  ftyptick  Taftc. 

foft  at  firft,  and  at  length  very  violent,  continuing  The  blue  Vitriol,  or  celeftial  Stone,  is  called 
it  fo  till  nothing  more  will  come.  Take  the  Cyprian,  or  Hungarian  Vitriol,  becaufe  it  is  brought 
Caput  Mortuum,  reduce  it  to  Powder,  and  with  to  us  from  thofe  Countries.  It  is  in  Cryftals  of  a 
Alcohol,  or  tartarized  Spirit  of  Wine,  enough  to  very  fine  fky-colourcd  Blue.  It  is  not  certainly 
cover  it  five  Inches  over,  in  a  Matrafs  well  luted,  known  after  what  Manner  it  is  made  ;  fome 
Set  it  in  a  foft  Heat  to  digeft  for  twenty-four  think  it  is  extracted  by  the  Evaporation  and  Cry- 
Hours,  till  the  Spirit  of  Wine  becomes  very  red ;  ftallization  of  the  blue  Water  that  is  found  in  the 
filtre  it  hot,  and  draw  off  the  Spirit  in  a  Glafs  Copper  Mines  :  Others  fay  it  is  an  artificial  Opc- 
Alcmbick,  fo  you  have  at  the  Bottom  a  whitifh  ration,  performed  by  a  DifTolution  of  Copper,  in 
Powder :  Take  of  this  Powder  one  Ounce ;  Rain  a  weak  Spirit  of  Vitriol,  evaporated  and  cryftal- 
Water  four  Ounces,  digeft  in  the  Sun  for  fome  lized.  However  it  be,  it  participates  much  of 
Days,  then  filtre  and  keep  it  for  Ufe  :  But  the  the  Copper,  which  gives  it  the  blue  Colour.  It 
fame  Pcrfon,  in  making  the  fame  Water,  did  fomc-  is  acrid  and  fomething  Cauftick  ;  it  comes  in  great 
times  put  double  the  above  limited  Quantity  of  and  Idler  Pieces ;  the  little  ones  a  re  pointed  like 
Spirit  of  Vitriol,  and  then  only  drying  the  Caput  Diamonds.  It  contains  much  acrid  Salt,  or  a  cor- 
Mortuum  in  a  Crucible  till  it  became  y<  llowifh,  he  rofive  Acid  of  Sulphur,  but  lets  Phlegm  and  Earth 
to  two  Ounces  of  it  put  only  three  Ounces  of  than  other  Vitriols. 

Rain  Water;  digefted  them  together  for  fome       The  artificial  Vitriol  of  Venus  is  made  by 

Hours,  then  filtrated,  and  kept  the  Liquor  clofe  taking  little  thin  Pieces  of  Brafs,  about  the  Big-  • 

ftopt  for  Ufe,  as  an  extraordinary  Remedy  againft  nefs  of  a  Shilling ;  firft  put  a  Layer  of  Sulphur, 

all  Hemorrhages,  or  v  iolent  Fluxes  of  Blood.  then  a  Layer  of  Pieces,  filling  a  Pot  full,  Stratum 

To  conclude,  the  German  or  Dantzick  Vitriol  is  fuper  Stratum,  and  calcine  in  a  Furnace  for  two 

in  green  Cryftals,  inclining  to  a  blue,  of  an  aftrin-  or  three  Hours;  or  calcine  firft  the  Copper  by  it- 

gent  acrid  Tafte ;  it  participates  of  Copper,  and  is  fclf,  and  then  beating  die  Calx  to  Powder,  calcine 

that  which  is  ufed  to  make  Aqua  fcrtis.  it  again,  having  firft  mixed  with  every  Pound  of 

The  Englijh  Copperas  is  in  Cryftals  of  a  dark  Calx  fix  Ounces  of  Sulphur,  ftirring  it  continually 

green  Colour,  of  a  fweet  altringcnt  Taftc,  coming  as  it  burns,  that  it  may  not  ftick  to  the  Pan,  and 

near  to  that  of  white  Vitriol :  It  participates  of  become  black.    Powder  the  Calx  again,  and  cal- 

Iron,  an  j  docs  not  make  it  change  its  Colour.    It  cine  and  repeat  it  three  Times,  till  the  Calx  bc- 

is  more  than  half  of  it  Phlegm,  a  great  deal  of  comes  very  red.   Take  of  this  red  Calx  in  Powder 

i  one 
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one  Pound  \  fair  Water  fix  Pounds  ;  boil  them  to- 
gether for  about  four  Hours  i  let  it  cool  and  fettle ; 
decant  the  clear  fapphirinc  Liquor,  and  filtrate  it 
after  it  has  flood  about  two  Dap.  The  remain- 
ing Copper  calcine,  as  before,  with  Sulphur  three 
Ounces  ;  and  with  Water  in  like  Manner  draw 
,  jhe  Tincture.  This  Proccfc  of  calcining,  boiling, 
fettling,  and  filtrating  is  to  be  done  fix  or  feven 
Times,  till  with  the  Water  you  have  extracted 
the  whole  fapphirinc,  azure,  or  blue  Tincture  out 
of  the  Copper.  Thefe  blue  filtrated  Liquors  pur 
together,  in  a  large  earthen  Bell,  in  a  Sand  Heat, 
not  violent;  evaporate  the  Water  till  a  Pellicle 
arifc,  which  being  then  put  into  a  cold  and  moift 
Place  for  a  Night,  will  (hoot  into  Cr)  flab  like 
great  Gems.  Glauber  extracts  the  Tincture  from 
calcined  Copper,  with  Spirit  of  Sal  Armtnlacky  by 
frequent  Ignition  and  Extinction,  and  in  an  Hour's 
Space  extracts  a  blue  Colour ;  which  being  fet  to 
cryftallizc  in  a  cold  Place,  (hoots  into  moft  elegant 
blue  Vitriol.  '  Beguinui  docs  it  with  Spirit  of  Vi- 
negar ;  but  then  the  Vitriol  will  be  of  an  obfeure 
green  Colour. 

The  native  blue  Stone  is  good  againfl  Dif- 
eafes  of  the  Eyes,  taking  away  Films,  Clouds, 
Pearls,  is'c.  Rheums,  Rednefs,  Inflammation,  and 
Blood-fhot,  if  you  take  the  Stone  and  put  it  into 
a  little  Spring  or  Well  Water  for  about  two  Mi- 
nutes Time,  and  then  take  the  Water  with  a 
Linen  Rag  to  wafli  the  Eyes,  and  drop  two  or 
three  Drops  into  them  at  Bed-time.  It  cureth 
any  running  Sore,  or  Ulcer,  or  inveterate  Fijiulay 
Tetters,  Ringworms,  Scurf,  Wr.  but  for  thefe  lat- 
ter Difeafes  the  Stone  ought  to  lie  in  Water  for  a 
Quarter  of  an  Hour.  It  alfo  helps  the  Canker  in 
the  Mouth,  by  rubbing  the  Place  with  the  Stone, 
and  wafhing  the  Mouth  with  the  Water. 

The  factitious  blue  Stone  is  given  from  two  or 
three  Grains,  to  twelve  or  fifteen,  in  proper  Li- 
quors, againfl  Difeafes  of  the  Head,  Stomach,  and 
Parts  of  Generation.  It  is  often  ufed  in  Injections 
in  proper  Vehicles,  one  Drachm  to  one  Pound  of 
Liquor,  for  all  Sores,  Ulcers,  Scabs,  Itch,  Tetters, 
or  any  other  cutaneous  Difeafc.  Inwardly  it  kills 
the  Worms.  It  may  be  given  in  a  fmall  Dofe 
againfl  Difeafes  of  the  Stomach  and  Brain.  It 
flrcngthens  the  Brain  againfl  a  growing  Epilepfy. 
It  is  alfo  a  Specifick  to  clcanfe  the  Womb' ;  and  it 
is  held  as  a  great  Secret,  to  difTolve  a  little  of  it  in 
Water,  againfl  the  burning  and  intemperate  Heat 
of  the  fpermatick  Veflels,  and  fo  to  ufc  it  for  In- 
jections: For  as  this  Vitriol  poffefles  a  large  Por- 
tion of  the  Sulphur  of  /  ,  which  is  able  to  ap- 
peafc  the  Irritation  of  thole  Parts,  fo  alfo  it  pro- 
duces rare  and  eminent  Effc&s,  by  virtue  of  its 
deterfive  and  refrigcrativc  Salt. 
.    Vol.  IL 
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The  red  Vitriol,  called  Cakanthum,  is  a  Vitriol 
that  has  been  naturally  calcined  in  the  Mines  by 
fubterrancous  Fire,  or  artificially  by  ordinary  Fire. 
That  which  is  found  naturally  in  the  Mine,  \n 
called  Chddtit,  becaufe  it  is  taken  from  Copper 
Minis.  It  is  a  brownifh  red  Stone,  which  is 
brought  to  us  from  Sufden  and  Germany.  It  is 
rare,  and  wc  have  fcarcc  enough  of  it  to  ufc  in  our 
Vmicc  Treacle,  of  which  it  is  one  of  the  Ingredi- 
ents. 

That  is  befl  which  is  of  a  reddifh  brown,  of 
the  Taftc  of  Vitriol,  and  eafily  difiblvcd  in  Water. 

The  Coleotbar^  calcined  by  the  common  Firv,  i. 
of  a  pleafant  Red.  The  beft  is  that  which  re- 
mains in  the  Retorts  after  the  Diftillarion  of  the 
Spirit  and  Oil  of  Vitriol.  Both  the  one  and  the 
other  Cslcothar  contain  a  great  deal  of  metallick 
Earth. 

Vitriol  is  chymically  analized  after  the  follow- 
ing Manner :  Fill  a  Glafs  Matrafs,  or  Cucurbit, 
up  to  the  middle  with  Vitriol  powdered  ;  then 
clapping  on  the  Head,  fitting  the  Receiver,  and 
luting  the  Joints,  diftil  it  with  a  Sand  Heat,  that 
the  Rosy  or  Phlegm  of  the  Vitriol,  being  of  a 
ftrong  (harp  Tafle,  may  be  drawn  off;  then  take 
off  what  remains  in  the  Matrafs,  bruifc  or  powder 
it,  and  throw  into  a  Retort,  increafing  the  Fire 
gradually  three  or  four  Days,  and  you  will  obtain 
a  Spirit  and  an  Oil :  And,  laflly,  from  the  Caput 
Mortuum  of  the  Vitriol  difiblvcd,  an  Earth  and 
Salt  is  obtained. 

The  Rts  or  Phlegm  of  Vitriol  is  prefcribed  by 
the  Chymifts  from  one  Drachm  to  two,  and  is 
mightily  commended  by  them  for  its  Virtues,  be- 
ing diuretick,  vulnerary,  anodyne,  and  good  to 
ftrcngthen  die  Bowels. 

'1  he  Spirit  of  Vitriol  provoke?  Urine,  excites 
an  Appetite,  and  allays  the  burning  Heat  of  Fe- 
vers, being  given  in  a  Cup  full  of  cold  Water,  ta 
a  grateful  Sharpnefs.  This  Spirit  may  be  fwcetened, 
digefting  it  with  the  rectified  Spirit  of  Wine ;  and 
then  it  may  be  ufed  in  Difeafes  of  the  Gums,  and 
cutaneous  Diftcmper>. 

The  Salt  of  Vitriol  is  endued' with  an  cmetick 
Faculty.  It  may  be  given  from  half  a  Drachm 
to  two  Drachms. 

The  CeUsthar,  or  red  Earth,  out  of  which  the 
Salt  was  extracted,  is  effectually  ufed  in  a  Loofe- 
nefs,  Bloody  Flux,  Hemorrhages,  and  Wounds. 

The  fpiritous  Parts  of  Vitriol  may  be  eafily 
again  recovered,  if  you  expofc  the  Caput  Mor- 
tuum for  fbmc  Time  to  the  open  Air,  keeping  it 
from  Rain  ;  fo  that  by  Diftillation  you  may  obtain 
another  Spirit:  But  this  Spirit  is  a  great  deal 
fweeter  arid  weaker  than  the  common. 

Paracilfus  corrects  the  Spirit  of  Vitriol  by 
K  pauring 
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pouring  it  upon  the  Caput  Mortuum,  and  then 
diftilling  it  nine  Times  over,  every  Time  pouring 
on  more  frefh  Spirit ;  and  taking  it  out  of  the 
Alembick,  he  put  it  into  a  Retort,  and  diftils  it 
over  again  with  as  much  Spirit  of  Wine  as  is  fuf- 
iicient  to  make  it  into  a  Pafte.  This  he  highly 
commends  in  an  Epilcpfy,  or  Falling  Sicknefs. 

[Vitriols  are  either  natural  or  fictitious }  the 
former  are  found  in  Cryftais,  or  Siriar,  flicking 
to  the  Roofs  and  Sides  of  Mines ;  the  latter  are 
obtained  by  various  Arts  from  Water?,  Earths, 
Stones,  vitriolick  Veins  of  mineral  Ore?,  am!  par- 
ticularly from  the  Ppites:  the  mod  ufual  Ways 
of  obtaining  them  are  by  Fermentation,  Co£hon, 
and  Cryftallization.  In  Galen's  Time,  blue  Vitriol 
was  made  in  Cyprus  by  the  Sun's  exhaling  vitrio- 
lick Waters ;  and  the  fame  Kind  is  now  made  in 
Hungary,  by  boiling  and  evaporating  a  Water  of 
that  kind  ;  and  the  green  Vitriol  of  Germany  is,  at 
this  Time,  made  by  a  Method  not  much  different. 
It  is  alfo  made  in  fome  Places  by  Ablutions  of  an 
afh-coloured  Earth,  (potted  with  Specks  of  a  Ruft 
of  Iron  Colour ;  and  others  of  a  Verdigrife  Co- 
lour, with  a  ftrong  fulphureous  Smell,  an  unplca- 
lant  acerb  Tafte.  This  Vitriol  is  therefore  com- 
pofed  of  a  Mixture  of  Iron  and  Copper,  and  ac- 
cordingly its  Colour  is  between  blue  and  green • 
The  other  common  Vitriols  of  the  Shops  are,  i .  The 
blue  Vitriol^  the  Vitrislum  Catruleum,  Charlt.  Foff. 
1 1 .  Vitriolum  Cyprinum  Catruleum,  Worm.  25.  Chal- 
eanthum  Cyprinum,  Aid.  Aluf.  Met.  329.  This  is 
brought  to  us  from  Cyprus  and  the  Eafl-Indies, 
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EfHorefcence,  which  ts  diflblved  in  Water,  b  boiled 
to  Evaporation,  and  formed  into  Cakes.  It  is  alfo 
fometimes  found  in  the  Mine  in  fmall  tranfparcnt 
Pieces  like  Cryftal.  This  is  ufed  as  an  Emetick, 
and  in  Difcafcs  of  the  Eyes.] 

Of  the  medicinal  Stone  of  Crollius.  r 

The  Stone  of  Crollius  is  made  of  Eng-  Pomet. 
lijh Copperas,  white  Vitriol,  Allum,  white 
Pot-afhcs,  or  Natrum  of  Mgypt,  common  Salt, 
Salt  of  Tartar,  Salt  of  Wormwood,  Salt  of  Mug- 
wort,  Salt  of  Succory,  Salt  of  Plantain,  Salt  of 
Atfmart,  white  Lead,  Bole  Annoniack,  Myrrh, 
Frankincenfe,  and  Vinegar  of  Rofes.  Of  all  thefc 
in  proper  Quantities,  as  they  are  fet  down  in  Crol- 
lius, Pag.  442.  by  the  means  of  Fire,  is  made  a 
red  Stone,  endued  with  very  excellent  Properties, 
which  would  be  too  long  to  be  defcribed  in  this 
Place :  But  as  this  Stone  is  of  great  Confequencc, 
both  becaufe  it  cofts  a  great  deal  of  Money,  and 
becaufe  few  Perfons  have  the  true  Knowledge  of 
it,  the  greatcft  Part  of  the  Apodiccaries  fubflitute 
in  the  Room  of  it  the  medicinal  Stone  defcribed 
by  Monfieur  Cltaras,  becaufe  they  can  afford  it 
cheaper  than  they  who  fell  the  true  Stone  of  Crol- 
lius ;  this  latter  being  made  of  Drugs  of  a  much 
lower  Price,  as  fhall  be  fliewn  hereafter. 

Of  the  other  medicinal  Stone. 
Monfieur  Charat,  in  the  Page  1041  Pomet. 


and  is  made  from  Copper,  or  Coppery  Waters,  by  of  his  Pharmacopoeia,  defcribes  a  medi- 
Solution  and  Cryftallization. 

2.  The  green  Vitriol,  or  common  Copperas,  is 
the  Vitriolum  Viride,  Charlt.  Foff  11.  CaUanthum 
Viride faclitium,  AtramentumSutoriumOfficinarum, 
Sckw.  273.  Atramentum  Viride  durum  folidt 
tectum.  1 3.  This  is  made  in  England,  principally 
at  Rotherhitbe  and  Deptftrd,  from  a  fcrrugineous 
Kind  of  Pyrites,  common  on  the  Eaftern  Shores 
of  Sbeppcy  Ifland,  and  in  other  Places,  with  a 
Mixture  of  rufty  Pieces  of  old  Iron  by  CocTaon 
and  Cryftallization.  The  Copperas  Stones  are 
heavy,  denfe,  and  of  a  darker  or  paler  Colour  on 
the  Outfidc  ;  but  their  inner  Surface  is  marked 
with  Lines  or  Spangles  of  a  Gold  or  Silver  Co- 
lour. They  are  inlipid  to  the  Tafte,  and  by  lying 
long  in  the  open  Air,  acquire  an  intcftine  Fermen- 
tation, and  fill  fpontancoufly  to  Pieces. 

3.  The  White  I  itriol  of  the  Shops,  is  the  Vitrio- 
lum Candidum,  Cbarlt.  Foff.  1 1.  CaUanthum  Can- 
didum,  All.  Muf.  Mtt.  330.  Atramentum  Album 
durum  Fofftlc,  Kentm.  1 3.  It  is  an  Error  to  think 
that  this  is  a  Preparation  of  any  of  the  other  Vi- 
tritlsy  for  it  is  found  in  proper  Mines  like  a  downy 


cinal  Stone  compofed  of  tiie  Vitriol  of  Cyprus, 
Salt  of  Nitre,  white  Lead,  Allum,  Bole  Armo- 
niack,  Sandiver,  Sal  Armeniack,  and  common  Vi- 
negar ;  fo  that  one  may  fee  by  thefe  two  Dcfcrip- 
tions,  that  there  is  a  great  deal  of  Difference  be- 
twixt this  Stone  and  that  of  Crollius :  And  that 
more  of  this  is  likely  to  be  fold  for  its  Chcapnefs 
than  of  the  other. 

Of  the  Lapis  Mirabilis. 

The  Lapis  Mirabilis  is  fo  called  be-  Pomet. 
caufe  of  its  great  Properties ;  above  all 
for  the  Cure  of  Webs,  and  other  Difeafes  that 
happen  to  the  Eyes  of  Horfes. 

This  Stone  is  made  by  putting  into  an  earthera 
Pot  white  Copperas,  Alum,  Bole-Armoniack,  Li- 
tharge, and  common  Water,  as  Monfieur  Solleyfel 
has  remarked  in  his  Book,  Pag.86.  to  which  they 
that  have  Occafion  may  have  recourfc,  as  well  to 
know  the  Dofe,  as  thofc  excellent  Qualities  by 
which  it  obtained  fuch  a  Name. 

Thefc,  and  many  other  medicinal  Stones,  have 

been 
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been  once  in  great  Repute,  but  arc  now  never 
prefcribcd  or  made. 

21.  Of  the  Pyrites,  cr  Fire  Stone. 

*TP  H  E  Pyrites,  or  Fire-Stcne,  is  a  Sort  of  Mar- 
cafitej  of  which  they  make  their  Copperas's 
or  Vitriols.  This  Marcafite  is  weighty,  of  a  Moufc 
Colour,  full  of  little,  yellow,  fhining  Spots. 

There  is  a  great  Quantity  of  this  Fire-Stone  in 
France,  efpccially  at  Paffy  near  Peru, 

It  is  no  Impropriety  to  call  the  Vitriols  Cop- 
peras's, becaufe  the  Word  Copperas  is  derived 
from  Cuprum,  Copper. 

Pyrites  is  a  Sort  of  Marcafite,  or 
Lemery,  hard  Stone,  heavy,  which  lends  forth 
Sparks  of  Fire  upon  (inking  it  with 
Iron,  of  a  grey  Colour,  interfperfed  with  little, 
yellow,  mining  Streaks :  This  Kind  is  found  in  the 
Copper  Mines  in  Italy ,  from  whence  they  draw 
the  Reman  Vitriol. 

To  get  the' Vitriol  out  of  this  Stone,  it  is  ne- 
cefTary  to  expofe  it  to  the  Air  for  feveral  Months 
together,  that  fo  the  Acid  getting  infenhbly  into 
the  Pores,  may  rarefy  its  Parts,  and  render  its  Salt 
more  diflblvablc.  By  Time  it  is  converted  in  a 
Manner  to  a  Calx,  from  whence  they  extract  the 
Vitriol,  by  warning  it  feveral  Times  with  Water, 
and  making  Evaporations  and  Cryilallizations  as 
arc  neccflary,  as  they  do  in  the  making  of  Salt- 
petre. 

The  Pyrites  is  detcrfive,  aftringent,  deiiccativc, 
digeftivc,  rcfolutive,  appUcd  outwardly. 

[Pyrita,  or  Marcafitcs,  arc  of  various  Kinds, 
found  in  almolrall  Mines  and  Pits,  and  partaking  of 
various  Metals,  Salts,  and  Sulphurs  ;  according  to 
the  Quantities  of  which  that  arc  contained  in  them 
they  vary  in  Shape,  Colour,  Size,  and  Weight. 
It  would  be  not  only  tedious,  but  improper  to  enter 
into  a  long  Detail  of  them  here,  as  none  of  them 
arc  now  ever  ufed  in  Medicine  in  their  naturJ 
State.] 

22.  0/  Lead  Ore. 

Pomet.  T  EAD  is  a  livid,  terrcftrial,  heavy 
•*~J  Metal,  charged  with  Sulphur,  natural- 
ly foft  and  malleable,  very  like  Tin,  but  inferior 
in  Goodncls.  The  Chymiils  call  it  Saturn,  be- 
c.iufe  of  the  Influences  they  fuppofc  it  receives  from 
that  Planet. 

We  liavc  three  Sorts  of  Lead  Ore  that  differ  one 
from  the  other,  only  according  to  the  Digeflion 
they  have  received  in  the  Bowels  of  the  Earth.  The 
firft,  that  is  to  fay,  that  which  has  received  the  leaft 
Heat,  and  by  Confcqucncc  is  moll  weighty,  is  tliat 
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which  has  the  Name  of  common  Lead  Ore,  and 
this  is  what  is  made  into  the  Lumps  called  Pigs, 

This  Lead  Ore  is  a  weighty  Mineral,  eafy  to 
break  to  Powder,  and  difficult  to  melt :  it  is  taken 
out  of  the  Mine  in  Pieces  of  different  Bignef; ; 
fometinics  clean  and  neat ;  fomctimes  mixt  with 
Stones,  refcmbling  a  certain  Sort  of  Marble. 

This  Lead  Ore  being  broken,  parts  into  fhining 
Flakes,  of  a  white  enclining  to  black,  very  like 
the  Shoots  of  Antimony. 

The  Englijh  melt  this  Lead,  and  afterwards  cnft 
it  into  Moulds  of  the  Shape  we  fee  the  Pigs  in. 
The  Lead  Ore  is  of  no  other  Ufe  in  Fratvebut  for 
the  Potters,  who  make  ufe  of  it,  having  firlr  re- 
duced it  to  Powder,  to  varnifh  the  earthen  Veueh, 
of  a  green  Colour  with  it. 

Although  this  Merchandize  be  of  no  great 
Confequcnce,  yet  great  Care  muff,  be  taken  con- 
cerning it;  for  if  there  mould  chance  to  be  any 
other  Metal  in  it,  as  there  is  found  to  be  too  often, 
it  will  fpoil  all  the  Potters  Ware,  to  die  great 
Trouble  of  him  that  fold  the  Commoditv ;  for 
this  Rcafon  you  fhoulJ  never  fell  it  to  the  Potteis, 
without  fhewing  it  them  Piece  by  Piece,  and 
taking  a  Note  under  their  Hand,  that  they  are  fa- 
tisflcd,  to  avoid  further  Trouble. 

This  Lead  Ore,  to  have  the  requifite  Qualities, 
ought  to  be  in  large  Pieces,  heavy,  with  fine  fhin- 
ing Scales,  fat,  that  is  to  fay,  foft  in  handling,  in  a 
word,  the  mod  approaching  to  Bifmuth  that  it 
can  poflibly  j  reject  that  which  is  full  of  Stones 
and  Dirt,  or  Gravel,  as  good  for  nothing,  as  well 
as  that  which  is  mixt  with  the  Lead  Ore  of  the 
fecond  Sort  that  I  am  going  to  fpeak  of. 

7  he  ft  cond  Sort  is  a  Lead  Ore  lefs  weighty  and 
much  harder  than  that  bcforcmcntioncd,  and  being 
broken  is  of  a  Moufc  Colour,  of  a  coarfer  Grain, 
fmooth  without,  in  fomc  Meafure  rcfembling  the 
black  Lead  ;  which  fhews  that  it  has  not  received 
Heat  enough  to  be  converted  into  the  black  Lesd 
Ore.  This  is  to  be  entirely  rejected,  as  being  of 
no  I3(e :  And  fume  of  this  is  often  found  in  the 
hru  Sort,  which  is  what  caufes  fo  much  Trouble  to 
the  Workmen,  becaufe  they  can  no  more  melt  it 
by  the  Fire  than  they  can  do  Marble,  and  it  fpoils 
all  their  Work.  However,  I  muft  take  notice,  that 
fomc  Alchymifts  enquire  after  it  to  draw  their 
Lead  out  of  it ;  for  they  pretend  that  the  Ixrad 
drawn  from  it  is  more  ductile  and  clofe  than  com- 
mon Lead  is  found  to  be.  Others  will  have  it, 
that  there  is  fume  Silver  in  it,  which  I  leave  other 
Pcrfons  to  try ;  but  as  it  i>  fcldom  ufed,  1  fhould 
not  advifc  any  Pcrfon  to  furnifh  himfelf  with  any 
Store  of  it. 

The  third  Sort  of  Lead  Ore  is  very  much  ufed, 
and  is  that  we  call  Black  Lead,  or  Craycn,  becaufe 
R  2  the 
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the  moft  perfecl.  It  ferves  to  make  Pencils  to  dc- 
fign  withal.  The  Anticnts  gave  it  the  Name  of 
i'lumbagi,  and  of -Sea  Lead,  btcaufc  they  thought 
it  was  taken  from  the  Bottom  of  the  Sea.  fo- 
reigners call  it  Po'.elot. 

We  have  at  Paris  two  Sorts  of  Black  Lead,  to 
wit,  the  fine  and  the  common.  The  Fine,  to  be 
perfect,  and  in  good  Condition,  fliould  not  be 
heavy,  of  a  black  fhining  Silver  Colour,  not  too 
hard  nor  too  fofr,  eafy  to  be  cut,  and,  when  di- 
vided, compact  in  the  Infide,  and  not  gritty ;  of  a 
fine  clofe  Grain,  in  moderate  Pieces,  rather  long, 
proper  to  cut;  that  which  is  fit  to  make  the  long 
Pencils  is  mod  cftecmed.  L,\iu  of  thefc  Qualities 
wants  for  no  Price,  the  Merchant  may  have  what 
he  pleafes,  being  much  fought  for  by  Architects  and 
other  Pcrfons  for  drawing.  This  Sort  of  Lead 
comes  generally  from  England ;  but  as  for  the 
common,  it  is  brought  from  Holland,  and  is  of  no 
great  Ufc. 

Monfieur  A/sm,  Phyfician  and  Mineralift,  has 
affured  me  that  there  were  a  great  many  Ltad 
Mines  in  France,  cfpccially  in  Auvergne,  from 
whence  we  might  have  thefe  three  Sorts  of  Ltad; 
and  this  may  be  relied  upon,  he  being  a  Perfon 
tlat  would  not  affirm  an  Untruth. 

Of  Lead  in  Pigs. 

What  they  call  Lead  in  Pigs,  is  the  common 
Lead  Qrc,  melted  and  purified  from  the  Stone  and 
other  Impurities;  which  being  well  refined,  by 
fcumming,  and  throwing  Suet  or  other  Greafe  into 
it,  is  cart  into  Moulds  to  nuke  Pigs  of  different 
Sizes. 

The  Ltad  fo  refined,  to  have  its  due  Rcquifitcs, 
(hould  be  foft,  that  is  to  fay,  eafy  to  cut,  pliant, 
and  the  moil  white  and  fhining  that  can  be.  The 
<!irtcrcnt  Ufes  that  arc  made  of  Lead,  as  well  in 
fcveral  Trade?,  as  in  chymical  Operations,  is  the 
Rcafon  of  fo  large  a  Confumption  as  there  is  of 
it,  as  well  in  Europe  as  other  Parts  of  the  World. 

Of  Lead  in  Powder. 

The  firft  Preparation  that  is  made  of  Lead.,  is 
the  reducing  it  to  Powder;  not  in  the  manner 
feme  Apothecaries  ufe  to  reduce  it,  by  rafping  it, 
and  beating  it  in  a  Mortar;  nor  as  fume  Authors 
teach,  bv  pouring  it,  when  melted,  into  a  round 
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_  ,  and  fo  (baking  it  to 
Powder ;  for  this  is  a  troublefome  tedious  Way, 
and  the  Quantity  obtained  by  it  is  fo  little,  that  it 
is  not  worth  while ;  but  by  melting  Lead  in  an 
Earthen  or  iron  Veflel,  and  when  it  is  melted, 
by  throwing  into  it  theJ3uft  of  beaten  Charcoal, 


flirring  it  about:  And  in  this  Manner  you  may 
fooncr  reduce  into  Powder  a  thoufand  Weight  of 
Ltad,  than  one  Ounce  in  a  Mortar.  To  clean 
the  Lead,  that  is,  to  feparate  the  Coal  from  it, 
you  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  wafh  it  in  Water, 
and  dry  it.  Ltad  in  Powder  is  very  little  ul'cd  but 
by  the  Potters,  who  ufe  it  as  Ltad  Ore  for  glazing 
their  Earthern  Ware. 

Lead  in  Powder,  efpccially  that  which  is  in  a 
Powder  almoft  impalpable,  has  fome  Ufe  in  Me- 
dicine, becaufe  it  is  an  Ingredient  in  fome  Oint- 
ments, as  the  Ponipbtfyx  and  others.  They  who 
refine  Lead,  and  make  Mufquct  Bullets,  or  fmall 
Shot,  fend  us  their  Scum,  which  we  fell  to  the 
Potters,  and  call  Scum,  or  Lead  Afftet. 

Of  Burnt  Lead. 

Burnt  Lead,  which  the  Latins  call  Plumbum 
Uflum,  is  Plates  of  Pig  Lead  put  into  a  Pot  with 
Sulphur,  and  by  the  Fire  tlw  Lead  is  reduced  to  a 
brown  Powder. 

Burnt  Lead  has  fome  Ufe  in  Medicine, 
it  dries,  and  is  an  Ingredient  in  fome 
and  Plaifters.  As  to  its  Choice,  there  is  no  more 
to  be  faid  than  that  it  be  clean  and  well  burnt. 
Some  wafli  it,  to  feparate  the  Impurities,  or  the 
Sulphur  that  remains  in  it. 

Of  Red  Lead. 

The  Red  Lead,  which  we  call  Minium,  is  Lead 
Ore  pulverized,  calcined,  and  reduced  to  fuch  a 
red  Powder  as  we  fee  it.  It  is  wrong  to  think 
that  the  Red  Ltad,  which  is  brought  from  England^ 
is  made'  of  the  Pig  I^ead ;  the  Chcapnefs  of  it 
fhews  it  to  be  otherwife,  and  that  it  is  made  from 
the  Ltad  Ore  as  it  comes  from  the  Mine ;  befide*;, 
Pig  Lead  will  never  come  to  that  Rcdnefs  as  Ltad 
Ore,  whatever  Fire  you  give  to  it. 

Minium  ought  to  be  chofen  for  its  high  Colour, 
the  fincft  Powder,  and  the  eleaneft  that  can  be ; 
and  Care  muft  be  taken  that  it  has  not  been 
wafhed,  which  will  be  known  by  its  whitifli  Co- 
lour, and  the  little  Lumps  that  are  commonly  in 
it.  One  may  draw  Mercury  from  Minium  with 
Lime  or  File-Duft,  but  it  u  in  fo  (mail  Quantity, 
that  it  is  fcarce  worth  fpcaking  of. 

The  Red  Lead  is  of  fome  Ufe  in  Medicine,  be- 
caufe it  is  drying,  and  gives  a  Body  to  fome  Oint- 
ments and  Plaifters.  Painters  ufe  it  as  well  for 
painting  red,  as  to  mix  with  other  Colours,  to 
make  them  dry.  Potters  ufe  a  great  deal  to  glaze 
their  Ware  of  a  reddifh  Colour,  and  there  arc 
feveral  other  Tradcfmcn  that  have  Occafion  for 
it. 
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Minium  is  the  Lead  Ore  pulverized,    they  mix  a  fort  of  Marie  or  white  Ciullc  with  it. 

As  for  that  which  comes  from  England,  it  is  flill 
wotfe  than  that  from  Holland.,  becaufe  they  mix 
more  of  that  Chalk  with  it,  and  it  is  not  of  (b 
good  a  Colour.  They  who  grind  the  White  Lead 
to  make  Ceruft  of  it,  have  Water-Mills,  and 
afterwards  they  caft  it  in  little  Moulds  to  form  it 
into  Cakes.  To  have  its  proper  Qualities,  it 
fliould  be  extremely  white,  fort,  friable,  and  dry, 
and  the  lead  broken  or  mixed  with  little  Duft 
that  can  be,  efpeciaify  if  it  be  for  Sale.  You 
ihould  reject  that  which  has  not  a  good  Body,  but 
cracks  in  handling  it,  which  proceeds  from  its  be- 
ing put  up  before  it  was  wc'l  dried,  or  having  been 
damaged  by  fome  wet  coming  to  itvi. 

Ctiufa,  or  Ctruft,  is  a  Lead  that  is 
penetrated,  rarefied,  and  half  difiblved  Lemtry. 
Moulds,  and  fo  made  up  into  hide  Cakes,  which   by  the  Vapour  of  Vinegar,  and  reduced 

into  a  very  white  Subtlance  that  is  heavy  and  fri- 
flblc.  W hen  you  would  make  this  Ctruft,  the 
Lead  is  to  be  beat  into  fine  thin  Plates,  which  are 
fufpended  or  hung  over  earthen  Fots,  in  which 
they  have  put  Vinegar;  and  when  the  Pots  are; 
full  of  this  Lead,  they  place  it  in  a  proper  Heat, 


Ltntery.    and  made  red  by  a  long  Calcination 

over  the  Fire  :  this  is  brought  from  Eng- 
land, whereof  that  of  the  higheft  Colour  ought  to 
be  chofen.  It  is  aftringent  and  dcficcativc,  being 
ufed  in  Phiftxrs  and  Ointments.  They  like  wife- 
ufc  it  in  Painting,  and  to  varnifh  Pots  of  a  red 
Colour.  It  is  called  Minium  from  the  Word 
Mina,  becaufe  it  is  made  of  the  Lead  as  it  comes 
from  the  Mine. 

Of  Cerufc. 

Pcmtt.       Ctruft,  or  Calx  of  Lead,  is  only  Lead 
reduced  to  a  Calx  by  means  of  Vinegar, 
the  Vapour  of  which  it  is  made  to  receive,  and 
afterwards  ground   with  Water,  ami  put  into 


they  dry,  and  put  into  blue  Paper,  as  we  find 
them.  This  Ctruft^  fo  prepared,  is  that  which 
enc  may  truly  call  the  Calx  of  Lead,  and  not  that 
which  we  fell  at  ;  rcfent,  that  comes  from  Hol~ 
land  or  England,  it  being  almoft  all  common 
k,  as  I  am  going  to  relate 


The  true  Ctruft  is  that  which  we  call  the  Vtnc-   fo  that  the  Vinegar  may,  by  its  Fume  or  Vapour, 


tian,  becaufe  the  I'tnttiant  were  the  firft  that 
made  it ;  but  as  it  is  extremely  dear,  we  have  little 
hut  the  other  Sort,  which  comes  from  Holland, 
becaufe  the  Painters  eftceoi  it  as  much  as  the  Vt- 
nttinti,  but  they  arc  very  much  in  the  wrong  ;  for 
the  Dutch  Ctruft  ground  with  Oil  or  Water,  is  a 
White  of  no  long  Duration,  becaufe  of  the  Chalk 
that  is  in  it,  which  docs  not  happen  to  the  true 
Vtnttlan  Ctruft,  which  is  only  the  White  Lead 
ground  ;  fo  that  if  one  had  the  true  Vtr.ttinn  Ce- 
ruft, there  would  be  no  need  of  grinding  White 
Lead,  and  confequently  the  Dangers  would  be 
avoided  tliat  Pcrfons  meet  with  by  grinding  it, 
■rhich  often  occafions  feveral  Difeafes,  and  fomc- 
times  Death  itfclf. 

if  the)'  who  have  Occafion  for  Ctruft  to  ufe  in 
Med  icine,  or  to  make  Salt  of  Saturn,  would  ufc 
the  true  Vtnttian  Ctruft,  they  would  find  their  Ope- 
rations more  perfect :  And  inftead  of  taking  the 
Ctruft  in  Cake,  they  might  take  the  White  Lead 
ground,  and  make  it  fcrve  all  their  Purpofes  ;  but 
then  it  mull  be  bought  of  honed  Pcrfons,  for  none 
but  they  who  ground  it  can  anfwer  for  it :  How- 
eve  i ,  the  true  White  Lead  is  extremely  white,  foft, 
and  friable. 

It  is  to  be  remarked,  that  the  HelLindt>s,  to 
make  their  Ctruft,  ufc  only  the  Duft  that  c<  rr.is 
in  bruiting  their  White  Lead;  and  as  this  Duft 
could  not  fupply  fo  great  a  Quantity  of  Ctruft  as 
is  ufed  in  France,  and  other  Countries,  and  they 
could  not  afford  it  lb  cheap  as  it  b  always  fold. 


have  Power  to  penetrate  and  attenuate  infenftbly 
the  Matter.  After  this  lias  reinained  about  a 
Month  in  the  Heat,  they  open  the  Mouth  of  the 
Pot,  and  find  all  tie  Plates  of  Lead  reduced  Into 
a  white  brittle  Subftance,  which  they  call  IVhitt 
Lead,  and  break  thefc  Plates  into  Piece?,  which 
are  ufed  by  the  Painters.  This  White  Lead  is 
ground  upon  a  Porphyry,  with  a  little  Water,  anJ 
made  into  a  Pafte  or  Cakes,  which  being  dried, 
are  fit  for  Tranfportntion.  The  Workmen,  in 
this  Commodity,  chufe  to  put  it  up  in  blue  Paper 
rather  than  any  other,  in  order  to  make  the  Cerufc 
look  whiter;  the  beft,  the  pureft,  and  whitcft,  Li 
brought  from  Vtnitt.  That  which  comes  from 
England  and  Holland,  is  mixed  with  a  kind  of 
Chalk  or  Marie. 


Of  Sandyx,  or  Red  Cerufe. 

The  Sandyx  is  nothing  but  Ctruft  red-  Pcmtt. 
dencd  over  a  gentle  Fire ;  but  this  San- 
dyx or  Rtd  Ctruft^  is  little  ufed,  as  it  is  only  a 
kind  of  Minium.  Some  Moderns  have  writ  that 
Alinium,  or  Red  Lead,  was  made  of  Cerufe  turned 
red  upon  the  Fire :  But  there  is  nothing  more 
Life,  and  they  only  write  by  Hear-fay,  as  is  eafy 
to  prove  :  Forafmuch  as  the  Cerufe  comes  from 
Holland,  and  tlie  Minium  or  Rtd  Ltad  from  Eng- 
land; and  befides,  the  Cerufe  is  always  dearer 
than  the  Alinium, 

Of 
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Of  Mafticot. 

Pomt.  There  are  three  Sorts  of  Maflkot  that 
arc  brought  from  Holland,  to  wit,  the 
White,  the  Yellow,  and  the  Gold-coloured. 
Thcfc  different  Colours  arifc  from  nothing  but  the 
different  Degrees  of  the  Fire  they  give  the  Powder 
of  VV'hite  Lead,  of  which  they  are  made.  Though 
the  firft  Sort,  which  is  that  which  has  fuftained 
the  lcaft  Degree  of  Fire,  is  called  White,  yet  it  is 
not  of  a  true  white  Colour,  but  of  a  whitifh  Yel- 
low. The  fecond  is  yellow,  and  endures  a  ftronger 
Degree:  and  the  third  of  a  Gold  Colour,  and 
has  fuftained  more  Fire  than  the  former;  and 
they  might  make  a  fourth,  by  calcining  it  till  be- 
comes red,  which  makes  it  a  true  Sandyx.  As  to 
the  Choice  of  tlicm,  they  ought  to  be  heavy,  in  an 
impalpable  Powder,  of  a  high  Colour ;  they  arc 
only  ferviccable  for  the  Painters ;  though  Lemery 
fays  they  are  dcficcativc  and  ufeful,  mixed  in  Plai- 
ftcrs or  Ointments. 

Of  Natural  and  Artificial  Litharge. 

The  Natural  Litharge,  which  the  Ancients 
called  by  the  Name  of  Molybdana,  is  a  Kind  of 
metallick  or  mineral  Body,  in  Crafts  or  Flakes, 
of  the  Thicknefs  and  Figure  of  White  Lead,  of  a 
reddifh  Colour,  eafy  to  break,  which  is  found  in 
the  Lead  Mines.  But  as  this  Litharge  is  known 
to  very  few  People,  and  is  fcarce  to  be  met  with, 
the  Artificial  Litharge  only  is  ufed,  which  is  im- 
properly called  Gold  or  Silver  Litharge,  becaufe 
the  Ancients,  and  after  them  the  Moderns,  pre- 
tend that  this  Litharge  was  got  from  the  Lead 
that  had  ferved  to  purify  or  refine  Gold  and  Silver ; 
which  is  far  from  Truth,  fincc  all  the  Litharge  we 
have  now  from  Poland,  England,  or  other  Parts, 
as  Germany,  Sweden,  and  Denmark,  is  from  the 
Lead  made  ufe  of  in  refining  Copper.  Neverthe- 
lcfs,  I  do  not  deny  but  that  thofe  who  refine  Gold 
and  Silver  make  Litharge ;  but  that  is  not  what  is 
fold,  becaufe  the  Refiners  melt  theirs  into  Lead 
again  to  fcrvc  anew,  and  to  recover  the  Gold  or 
Silver  that  was  carried  off  with  it.  Our  Litharge, 
therefore,  ought  not  to  be  called  Litharge  of  Gold 
or  Silver,  but  plainly  Litharge.  They  ought  alfo 
to  be  undeceived,  who  believe,  according  to  what 
fome  Moderns  have  writ,  that  Litharge  is  the 
Fume  of  Lead  evaporated  in  the  refining  of  Gold 
and  Stiver,  and  that  it  is  like  Soot,  and  fticks  to 
the  Chimney :  So  alfo  thefe  ftiouid  be  undeceived 
who  believe  that  there  is  any  Difference  in  the 
Litharges  from  their  Colouri,  fincc  thofe  are  only 
occafiwied  by  the  Force  or  Violence  of  the  Fire. 
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The  Dantzick  Litharge  is  to  be  preferred  before 
the  Englijb  ;  fo  likewife  that  which  is  fmalleft,  mod 
calcined,  and  of  a  lively  Colour,  that  will  eafily 
diflblve  in  any  un&uous  Liquor,  in  which  it  is 
ufually  employed.  This  Commodity  is  much  ufed 
in  France,  as  well  by  Potters  to  glaze  their 
Earthen  Wares,  Dyers,  Painters,  and  others,  as 
by  Apothecaries,  who  make  it  the  Bafts  of  mcft  * 
Part  of  their  Plaiftcrs  and  Ointments. 

Lithargyrus,  Jive  Lit hargyr turn,  or 
Litharge,  is  a  Lead  tinged  with  the  Im-  Lemery. 
purities  of  Copper,  and  reduced  into 
the  Form  of  Drofs,  or  metallick  Scum,  by  Calci- 
cination.  This  is  made  upon  the  Purification  of 
Copper  in  Poland,  Sweden,  and  Denmark.  There 
are  two  Sorts,  one  called  Lythargjrium  Auri,  feu 
Chryfitis,  or  Litharge  of  Gold ;  the  other  Lythar- 
gyrium  Ar genii,  or  Litharge  of  Silver.  The  Dif- 
ference of  Colours  makes  no  Difference  in  the 
Virtue  of  them.  There  is  likewife  a  Litharge 
made  in  Refining  Gold  or  Silver  by  the  Cupel, 
but  it  is  but  in  final!  Quantities,  though  like  the 
other.  All  the  Sorts  are  deficcative,  cooling,  de- 
terfive,  and  give  a  Confiftcnce  to  fcvcral  Plaiftcrs, 
for  they  diflblve  in  boiling  with  Oil  and  fatty  Bo- 
dies. 

Of  Salt,  or  Sugar  of  Lead. 

The  Sab,  or  Sugar  of  Lead,  is  made  Pomet. 
of  White  Lead,  or  the  true  Venetian 
Cerufe,  infufed  in  diftilled  Vinegar,  then  filtrated, 
evaporated,  and  reduced  into  a  light  Mais,  that  is 
white  and  cryftallizcd,  of  a  fwect  fugary  Taftc, 
yet  ncverthclcft  very  difagrecable.  The  grcateft 
Part  of  thofe  who  make  Salt  of  Lead,  do  it  widi 
Dutch  Cerufe,  fuch  as  we  fell,  for  which  Reafon 
they  can  fell  it  nothing  near  fo  cheap  as  that  made 
of  Venetian  Ctrufe ;  becaufe,  as  I  faid  before,  the 
Dutch  is  mixed  with  Chalk,  which  will  yield  no 
Salt ;  fome  make  it  of  Lead  in  Powder,  Minium, 
or  Litharge;  none  of  which  will  afford  fo  much 
Salt,  and  confequently  what  is  made  that  way 
cannot  be  fold  fo  cheap.  Chufe  that  which  is  of 
the  Tafle  aforefaid,  white,  in  little  Shoots,  or 
ftiining  Cryftals,  and  as  light  as  may  be,  wfiich 
when  diflblved  in  Plantain  Water,  will  look  like 
Whey ;  which  Trial  will  anfwer  two  Purpofcs, 
the  one  to  know  the  Goodnefe  of  the  Salt  of  Lead, 
and  the  other  that  of  the  Plantain  Water.  Its 
Ufe  is  to  cool,  being  given  internally,  or  ufed  ex- 
ternally. It  is  reckoned  proper  to  flop  die  Flux 
of  the  Belly,  and  for  fore  Throats,  taken  from 
three  to  four  Grains  in  Plantain  Water.  Moft  of 
thofe  who  make  this  Medicine  make  it  heavy  and 
grcyiih  coloured,  which  proceeds  from  its  not  be- 
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ing  well  purified,  or  that  it  was  not  made  with 
good  Vinegar.  For  to  make  the  Salt  fine  and 
light,  it  ought  to  be  purified  at  Icaft  four  Times. 

Of  Balfam,  or  Oil  of  Lead. 

,  ,Balfam,  or  Oil  of  Lead,  is  made  of  the  Salt 
difiblvcd  in  Oil  of  Turpentine ;  others  put  Salt  of 
Lead  in  a  Cellar  to  run  into  a  Liquor.  The  firft 
Balfam  or  Oil  ought  to  be  preferred  to  the  other, 
in  that  it  is  proper  to  cleanfe  and  cicatrize  Ulcers, 
and  becaufe  it  is  more  capable  of  refitting  Putre- 
faction. Others  make  Oil  of  Lead,  and  Burn- 
ing Spirit  of  Lead,  which  they  make  by  filling 
two  Parts  of  a  Retort  with  Salt  of  Lead,  and  by 
the  Means  of  Fire,  drawing  thence  a  Spirit  that 
bums  like  Brandy.  But  this  Oil  is  not  fo  flrong 
as  that  made  with  Oil  of  Turpentine,  it  fcrves  to 
cleanfe  die  Eyes,  efpecially  of  Horfes  and  other 
Beafts.  Spirit  of  Lead  is  an  excellent  Remedy  to 
rcfift  the  Putrefaftion  of  Humours. 

Of  Magi  fiery  of  Lead. 

Magiftery  of  Lead  is  made  of  good  Salt  of 
Lead  difiblved  in  diitilled  Vinegar  mixed  with 
common  Water;  and  by  the  AluOance  of  Oil  of 
Tartar  per  Deliquium,  precipitated  into  a  white 
Powder,  which  after  it  is  wafhed  and  dried,  is  very 
ufeful  to  cure  Tetters  and  Ringworms,  being 
mixed  with  Pomatum.  The  Vinegar  and  Water 
impregnated  with  the  Salt  before  the  Precipitation, 
if  put  into  Water,  make  alfo  a  Sort  of  Virgins 
Milk,  that  is  good  to  allay  Inflammations,  and 
cure  Pimples  in  the  Face. 

Of  Vinegar  of  Lead. 

The  Vintgar  of  Lead  is  a  diftilled  Vinegar, 
wherein  have  been  digeftcd  Cerufe  and  other  Pre- 
parations of  Lead.  It  is  made  ufe  of  to  cure  Tet- 
ters, or  being  well  incorporated  with  Oil  of  Rofes, 
to  make  a  kind  of  Ointment,  called  Butter  cf 
Lead. 

[Lead  is  got  from  different  Ores,  fome  mix- 
ed with  a  black,  yellow,  or  afh-coloured  Earth, 
fome  full  of  Spangles,  others  of  a  red  or  white 
rocky  Stone,  in  which  the  fhining  Lead  is  feen 
in  fquare  Cheques,  and  in  others  of  white,  red, 
or  green  Spars.  Ltad  Ore  almoft  always  con- 
tains fome  fmall  Quantity  of  Silver.  There 
are  Ltad  Mines  in  Spain,  Italy,  Germany,  and 
France ;  but  the  richeft  in  Europt  are  in  Eng- 
land, where  they  feparate  the  Metal  from  the 
Ore  by  ftratifying  it  with  Charcoal,  which,  when 
lighted,  mcltt  the  Metal,  which 
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out.  The  fpecifick  Gravity  of  Ltad  is  to  that  of 
Gold  as  three  to  five.  Expofcd  to  the  Focus  of  a 
Burning-glafs,  it  melts,  emits  copious  Fumes,  and 
then  turns  to  an  afh-coloured  Calx,  which  foon 
turns  yellow,  then  red,  and  foon  afterwards  melts 
into  a  Saffron-coloured,  very  fluid  Liquor,  which 
afterwards  foon  vanifhes  in  Smoak ;  but  if  it  be 
removed  before  it  evaporate1;,  it  hardens  into  a  red 
or  yellowifh  Mafs  like  Orpimcnt,  confining  of 
thin  Lamina  pellucid  like  Talc.  If  this  be  put 
in  the  Focus  again  on  a  Piece  of  Charcoal,  it  re- 
covers the  Form  of  Lead,  but  if  a  bit  of  pure, 
Lead  be  put  on  a  Charcoal  in  the  Focus,  it  melts, 
and  is  diflipated  in  Smoak,  no  Glafs  remaining. 
Lead  therefore  is  compofed  of  a  verifiable  Earth 
of  the  talcous  Kind,  and  a  fulphureous  Principle, 
not  much  in  Quantity,  nor  intimately  mixed  with 
it.  It  never  contracts  Rufr,  and  is  foluble  in 
Acids  or  Oily  Subftances.  In  Calcination  it  gains 
in  Weight,  fo  that  an  hundred  Pounds  of  Ltai 
will  yield  an  hundred  and  ten  Pounds  of  Minium,  • 
but  if  that  be  again  reduced  to  Lead,  it  will  not 
weigh  near  an  hundred. 

Minium,  Ma/licet,  and  the  Calx  of  Lead,  are 
prepared  by  the  fame  Operation,  only  differing  in 
degree :  To  make  them,  melt  Lead  in  an  unglazed. 
earthen  Vcflcl  over  a  Charcoal  Fire,  it  will  after 
fome  time  turn  to  a  grcyifh  Powder ;  this  is  the 
Calx  of  Ltad  ;  continue  the  Fire,  and  this  Powder 
foon  afterwards  becomes  yellow,  then  it  is  Majli- 
eot ;  calcine  this  in  a  very  ftrong  Fire,  and  it  be- 
comes red,  and  is  then  Minium,  or  red  Lead.  And 
this  Minium  is  better  and  purer  than  that  made  at 
the  Mines  of  the  unpurified  Ore. 

The  Molybdana,  or  Plumbago,  is  a  Subffance 
of  the  Litharge  Kind,  flicking  to  the  Furnaces 
where  Silver  and  Gold  are  purified  by  Lead;  the 
Upper  Part  of  it  is  like  the  common  Litharge ;  the 
Lower,  of  an  afhy  Subfiance  ;  and  the  Middle,  a 
Mixture  of  both  the  others.  Its  Virtues  are  the 
fame  with  thofe  of  the  Litharge,  but  it  is  feldorn 
kept  in  the  Shops. 

Black  Ltad  is  the  Nigrica  Fakrilii,  Cbark.  Fof. 
2.  Majfa  Nigra  ad  Pnigitem  referenda,  IVornu 
5.  It  is  rather  an  Earth  than  a  Metal :  It  is  found 
in  Pieces  of  various  Shape  and  Bignefs.  The  befr. 
Kind  of  it  is  that  found  in  England,  about  Ktfwick 
in  Cumberland :  The  Weft- Indian  alfo  is  fine.  The 
Spanijb  is  the  next  to  this,  but  is  more  brittle  : 
That  of  the  Eajl-Indits  is  the  worft  of  all.  Be- 
fide  its  great  Ufe  to  Artificers,  it  is  in  Medicine 
drying,  cooling,  and  repellant. 

The  Preparations  of  Lead  are  very  great  Me- 
dicines, but  thofe  intended  for  internal  Ufe  muft 
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Of  Natural  or  Mineral  Zinck. 


It  is  not  with  Zinck  as  with  Tin-glafs  ;  foraf-  mixed  with  Turmcrick ;  and  works  upon  Copper 

much  as  it  is  not  only  probable,  but  certain,  that  as  Arlenick  does,  that  turns  it  of  a  Silver  Colour ; 

there  is  a  Natural  Zinck  which  the  Germans  call  or  the  Lapis  Cakminaris,  that  makes  it  ycliowifh ; 

Beauter,  and  the  Flemings,  Speauter,  we  Spelter,  or,  laftly,  as  Hungarian  Vitriol,  that  turns  In*i 


fent  very  fcarce  in  France,  for  which  Reafon  it  is  ciety  at  Londtn. 
much  enquired  for  by  fome  People.    This  Metal       [Zinck,  called  Zinchum,  Zinclhum,  and  Mar- 

appears  to  be  a  kind  of  Lead  Ore,  except  that  it  cajtta  Pallida,  by  Sibreder,  is  a  mctallick,  fulphure- 

is  harder,  whiter,  and  more  brilliant.    Some  Pco-  ous,  heavy  Subftance,  refcmbling  Lead  in  Colour, 

p!c  have  aflured  me,  that  the  Zinck  we  fell  in  great  fufible  and  ductile  to' a  certain  Degree,  very  hard 

fquarc  Cakes  is  Mineral  Zinck,  that  after  it  has  to  break,  inflammable,  and  volatile.    It  fecms  to. 

been  fined,  is  thrown  into  Moulds  of  the  Figure  have  been  quite  unknown  to  the  Antients ;  and  even 

we  have  it  ;  which  I  can  eafily  believe,  having  the  Moderns  knew  very  little  of  its  Nature  and 

found  it  i m poflible  to  make  it  of  Lead,  Arfenick,  Origin,  till  Mr.  Stahl  explained  it,  in  his  Metal- 

Tartar,  and  Salt- pet  re,  as  Mr.  Char  as  has  di-  Ittrgia.    It  is  extracted  from  the  Lapis  Calami- 

re&ed.    Zinck,  which  fome  improperly  call  the  naris,  and  from  the  Lead  Ore  of  the  Mines  of 

Female  Antimony,  ought  to  be  white,  in  fine  Gejilar,  which  Ore  is  very  hard  to  melt,  though 

Flakes,  the  leaft  fharp,  and  the  moft  difficult  to  it  appears  rich  and  wining.    Three  Subftances 

break  that  can  be :  For  the  more  it  endures  the  are  feparatcd  from  it,  Lead,  Zinck,  and  a  kind 

Fire,  and  the  finer  and  larger  the  Flakes  are,  the  of  Cadmia  Fornacta,  which,  melted  with  Copper, 

more  it  is  valued  by  the  Workmen  that  ufe  it,  makes  a  Bath  Metal,  or  Prince's  Metal,  fi>  called 

efpecially  the  Founders.  from  Prince  Rupert,  who  is  faid  to  have  invent- 

The  Zinck  at  this  Time  is  much  in  Ufe,  for  the  ed  it.   But  the  fineft  Metal  of  this  Kind  is  made 

Pewterers  have  found  it  more  proper  to  cleanfe  of  Zinck  and  Copper  melted  together.    In  the 

their  Pewter,  than  Pin-Duft  and  Refin.    It  is  melting  this  Gojfelar  Ore,  the  Lead  remains  at 

wrong  to  believe  that  Zinck  is  mixt  with  Pewter  the  Bottom  of  the  Furnace,  and  the  Zinck  and 

to  encreafe  its  Weight ;  for  unto  a  Fount  of  five  Cadmia  flick  to  the  Sides.    The  Cadmia  is  to  be 

or  fix  hundred  Pounds  of  it,  they  put  but  one  long  cxpofed  to  the  Air  hefore  it  is  fit  for  Ufe ; 

Pound  of  Zinek ;  and  which  is  wonderful,  the  and  the  Zinck  is  purified  by  careful  Meltings,  and 

Zinck  has  the  Quality  of  purifying  and  whitening  caft  into  Moulds.] 
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BOOK  III. 
Of  MINERALS. 


PREFACE. 

By  Mineral,  in  its  general  Signification,  is  underjlood,  whalfoever  Subftances  have  any  Re- 
lation to  Mines,  or  are  increafed  in,  or  have  paffcd  through  them.  A  Mineral  is  defined 
by  fome  in  a  ftritler  Senfe  to  be,  a  fixed  and  /did  Body,  produced  by  Exhalations  and  Va- 
pours, inclofed  in  the  Bowels  of  the  Earth,  as  Meteors  are  formed  in  the  Regions  of  the 
Air ;  and  others  will  have  it  to  be  a  tender  Subftance,  produced  in  the  Earth  by  Coaggu- 
lalion,  and  increafed  by  the  external  Addition  of  fenftble  Particles,  and  which  oftentimes  is 
the  Matter  that  in  Procefs  of  Time  commences  Metal  I fhall  comprehend,  under  the  Name 
of  Mineral,  every  Thing  that  is  of  a  metallic k  Nature,  and  which  differs  only  from 
Metals,  in  not  being  malleable  as  Antimony,  or  capable  of  Fufion,  as  the  Loadftone,  £f?r. 
and  fhall  begin  with  Antimony,  which  comes  nearejl  the  Nature  of  Metals^  and  differs 
from  than  only  in  not  being  duclile. 


i.  Of  Antimony. 

MR.  Furet'ure  fays,  Antimony  is  a  Mineral 
that  comes  very  near  the  Nature  of  Me- 
tals }  and  fome  are  of  Opinion  it  contains 
all  the  Principles  of  them,  as  it  is  found  near  all 
Sorts  of  metallick  Mines,  more  cfpccially  near 
thofe  of  Silver  and  Lead  ;  that  it  contains  a  double 
Mineral  Sulphur,  the  one  Mctallick,  approaching 
the  Purity  and  Colour  of  Gold,  the  other  earthy 
and  combuftiblc,  not  unlike  common  Sulphur ;  a 
fuliginous,  footy,  ill-digefted  Mercury,  partaking 
of  the  Nature  of  Lead ;  and  fomewhut  of  a  ter- 
rene fixt  Salt.  The  fame  Author  obferves  alfo, 
that  the  Ufc  of  Antimony,  unlefs  in  the  Com- 
pofition  of  Paints,  was  wlwlly  unknown  till  about 
the  twelfth  Age  ;  but  then  a  certain  Monk,  Bafilius 
Valtntinus  by  Name,  publifhcd  a  Book,  intitlcd, 
Currus  Antimmii  Triumphalis,  wherein  he  under- 
takes to  affirm,  that  it  is  a  Remedy  againff  all  Sorts 
of  Difeafes.  Three  hundred  Years  after,  Para- 
ctlfus  brought  it  into  Vogue  ;  but  then  in  the 
Year  1566  the  Ufe  of  it  was  condemned  by  Aft 
of  Parliament ;  and  one  Befnier,  a  Phyfician,  in 
1609,  tranfgreffing  it,  was  excluded  the  Faculty. 
In  the  Year  1637  Antimony  was  again  received  by 
publick  Authority  amongft  the  Number  of  purging 
Remedies  ;  and  in  1650  the  Act  nude  in  1566 
Vo  L.  II. 


was  repealed.  Anno  1637  the  Faculty  caufcj  »t 
to  be  inferted  among  the  purging  Medicine*  in 
their  Antidotarium,  printed  that  Year,  herein  i  -1- 
lowing  the  Opinion  of  Mnttbiolui ;  and,  in  fhnrt, 
on  the  29th  of  March,  1668,  it  had  the  Sanction 
of  publick  Authority,  by  which  Graduates  had  :i 
Liberty  of  making  ufc  of  it,  but  with  a  Prohi- 
bition to  all  others,  unlefs  by  their  Advice.  It  ac- 
quired the  Name  of  Antimony,  according  to  the 
Opinion  of  fome,  from  a  German  Monk,  the  afore- 
faid  Valentine,  who,  in  his  Search  after  the  Philo- 
fophers  Stone,  was  wont  to  make  much  Ufc  of  it 
for  the  more  ready  fluxing  his  Metals  j  and  throw- 
ing a  Parcel  of  it  to  fome  Swine,  he  obferved  that 
they  had  eaten  it,  and  were  thereby  purged  very 
violently,  but  afterwards  grew  the  fatter  upon  it; 
which  made  him  harbour  an  Opinion,  that  the 
fame  fort  of  Cathartick,  exhibited  to  thofe  of  his 
own  Fraternity,  might  do  them  much  Service ;  but 
his  Experiment  fucceeded  fo  ill,  that  every  one 
who  took  it  died.  This  therefore  was  the  Reafon 
of  this  Mineral  hdngcailcd  Antimony,  as  being  de- 
ftruc'tive  of  the  Monks. 

Of  Natural  or  Mineral  Antimony. 

Antimony  is  taken  from  the  Mine  in  Maffcs  of 
different  Bignefs,  refcmbling  Lead  Ore,  but  with 
this  Difference,  that  is  both  lighter  and  harder. 
S  And 
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And  by  Reafon  of  this  Similitude,  fome  call  it 
Black  Lead,  or  Marcafite  of  Lead ;  others,  the 
Wolf  or  Saturn  of  the  Philofophers,  becaufe  it 
devours  and  confumes  all  Metals  whatever,  Gold 
only  excepted.  It  is  alfo  called  Proteus,  from  the 
Diveriity  of  Colours  it  affumes  by  means  of  the 
Fire  ;  but  its  more  ordinary  Appellation  is  Mineral 
Antimony,  and  it  is  called  by  the  more  undemand- 
ing, Crude  Antimony,  as  never  having  fuftained  the 
Fire. 

Heretofore  Hungary  was  the  only  Place  for 
Mines  of" Antimony,  but  now  we  have  none  from 
thence  fince  the  Difcovery  of  thofe  in  Frame. 
The  beft  and  fineft  Antimony  is  that  of  the  Mines 
of  Pcielou  and  Bretagne. 


Book  III. 


The  Iron  Plate  with  Holes,  put  between  the 
two  Pots,  ferves  to  keep  back  the  Stone  or  Spar 
that  is  found  commonly  with  die  Mineral  Anti- 
mony. When  the  Antimony  is  melted,  they  take 
the  Pot  off  die  Fire,  and  when  cold,  break  it,  and 
take  out  the  Antimony,  which  then  may  be  conve- 
niently fent  whither  they  plcafe. 

Formerly  there  was  to  be  met  with  in  France 
the  Hungarian  Antimony  in  Cakes  or  Loaves  of 
three  or  four  Pounds  Weight,  interwoven  with 
fmall  Needles  running  a-crofs  each  other,  of  s 
golden  yellowim  Colour,  and  at  Bottom  white,  in- 
clining towards  that  of  Silver.  This  Antimony  was 
found  in  the  Mines  of  the  Mountains  belonging  to 
Pre/burg,  the  Capital  of  the  Lower  Hungary, 


Mineral  Antimony  is  fometimes  met  with  pure,    where  it  was  melted,  and  made  into  the  Figure  we 


and  fometimes  loaded  with  a  Sort  of  Stone,  which 
the  Mineralifts  call  Spar.  There  is  fome  full  of 
Strieey  like  fo  many  Needles ;  and  fome  in  a  Cake 
of  a  greyifli  Black.    This  is  of  very  little  ufe  in 


had  it  in  :  But  this  is  now  fo  fcarce,  that  it  is  next 
to  an  Impoflibility  to  find  any  of  it.  Thofe  who 
have  worked  upon  this  Sort  of  Antimony,  have  af- 
furcd  me,  that  it  was  much  fitter  to  yield  whatever 
Medicine,  unlefs  it  be  purified  by  melting,  as  will    is  to  be  obtained  from  Antimony  than  that  of 

France ;  and  withal,  that  from  every  Pound  of  it 
they  could  obtain  two  Ounces  of  Quickfilver,  bet- 
ter than  that  of  Spain. 

In  France  we  have  feveral  Sorts  of  Arrtimsny, 
which  differ  only  according  as  they  are  better  or 
worfe  purified  and  melted.  And  the  next  beft 
to  that  of  Hungary  is  what  we  have  brought  from 
Saumur  in  Anjou,  whither  it  is  fcut  purified  from 
Poifleu. 

Tlie  Antimony  of  Poiflou  ought  be  in  fine  beau- 
tiful Needles,  long,  large,  white,  fpaikling,  light, 
and  eafily  broken,  and  with  as  little  half-melted 
Antimony  as  may  be,  which  refemblcs  the  Drofs  of 
Iron,  which  is  commonly  found  at  the  Top  of  the 
Cakes  in  Scoria,  and  is  called  the  Top  of  Anti- 
mony. This  Defect,  however,  is  fcldom  found  in 
the  Antimony  of  Poittou,  by  Reafon  that  the  Peo« 
pic  there  arc  well  verfed  in  refining  or  melting  it ; 
And  this  is  the  Sort  of  Antimony  that  lhould  be  ufed 
in  all  the  following  Operations,  becaufe  it  abounds 
lefs  with  Sulphur,  and  affords  more  of  the  Regului. 
We  have  alfo  had,  for  fome  Time  pad,  an  Anti- 
mony from  Bretagne,  in  fmail  Ntcdlcs,  very  pure, 
and  perfetTUy  fit  for  the  fame  Purpofes  as  that  of 
Poiclcu.  A  third  Sort  is  that  wc  have  from  Au- 
vergnt,  which,  in  one  word,  is  gocd  for  noting, 
being  very  hard,  full  of  Drofs,  and  in  fmall  Needles, 
of  a  tawny  Blue,  which  makes  it  evident  that  it  is 
not  half  purified,  nor  diverted  of  its  fetid  and 
malign  Sulphur,  which  gives  abundance  of  Trou- 
ble and  Difficult)'  to  thofe  who  work  upon  it. 

Be  fides  the  great  Number  of  chymical  Medi- 
cines which  are  made  of,  or  drawn  from  /nti- 
mony,  abundance  of  Artificers  ufe  it  to  promote 
the  melting  of  Metals,  and  to  make  the  RegulUi^ 

cfyecially 


be  fecn  hereafter.    The  Chymifts  ufe  it  i, 
for  dieir  particular  Preparations. 

The  pureft  Mineral  Antimony  is  to  be  chofen, 
fuch  as  is  as  free  as  poffible  from  all  Sorts  of  Stone 
or  Spar.  It  matters  not  from  whence  it  comes, 
provided  it  be  good  ;  though  there  arc  thofe  that 
pretend  the  Antimony  of  Auvergne  to  abound  rnofi 
with  Sulphur. 

Some  Gentlemen  of  the  Retinue  of  the  Am- 
baffadors  of  Siam  have  brought  home  confiderable 
Quantities  of  a  Mineral  Antimony,  but  no  Expe- 
riments have  yet  been  made  of  it.  This  Antimony 
is  white,  and  full  of  fmall  Needles ;  and  as  far  as 
I  can  judge,  altogether  proper  for  the  fame  Pur- 
pofes as  the  Mineral  Antimony  of  France.  As  for 
that  of  Hungary,  I  can  by  nothing  of  it,  having 
never  feen  any  of  it. 

Of  cajl  or  melted  Antimony. 

Melted  Antimony  is  what  we  improperly  call 
Crude  Antim-.ny,  becaufe  it  has  undergone  the  Fire 
to  reduce  it  into  Cakes  and  Needles,  after  the 
Manner  as  we  fee :  It  is  brought  from  the  Places 
beforcmcntioned.  To  melt  Mineral  Antimony,  the 
Mineralifts  take  two  eanhen  Pots,  one  whereof 
they  fill  with  the  Mineral  in  Powder,  the  other 
they  place  empty  in  the  Mid  ft  of  a  ftrong  Fire, 
laying  a  Sort  of  an  Iron  Skimmer  upon  it,  upon 
which  they  put  the  Pot  cf  Powder  turned  upfide 
down  ;  then  enoompaiSng  both  the  Pots  with  Fire, 
the  Antimony  will  melt,  and  pafs  through  the 
Hole  of  the  Iron  Plate,  and  fall  into  the  empty 
Pot  underneath,  and  form  itftlf  into  a  Cake,  as  it 
is  fent  to  us,. 
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efpecially  in  England,  whither  wc  fend  a  great 
deal  to  put  in  their  Pewter,  to  make  it  the  harder, 
Whiter,  and  more  founding.  But  I  obfervc,  never- 
thclefs,  that  of  late  Years  the  Englijb  do  not  make 
fo  much  ufe  of  it,  becaufc  inftead  of  the  Regulus 
of  Antimmy,  they  ufe  Bifmutb  now.  The  Lctter- 
*Founders  for  Printing  ufe  Antimony,  to  render  their 
Lead  the  more  durable  and  hard.  Antimony,  powder- 
ed, and  boiled  in  a  Ptifan  with  Sarfaparilla,  Guaia- 
cum,  {$c.  is  a  certain  Cure  for  the  fecret  Difeafe. 
And  how  much  focver  this  Drug  has  been  con- 
demned and  out  of  ufe  in  Times  paft,  it  is  alto- 
gether as  much  in  Vogue  now.  When  you  make 
ufe  of  it,  break  it  in  fmall  Pieces,  or  reduce  it  into 
a  grofs  Powder,  and  put  it  into  a  Linen  Rag,  to  be 
boiled  with  other  Things.  Some  give  the  Powder 
inftead  of  the  Liver  of  Antimony  to  their  Horfcs, 
and  fay  it  has  the  fame  Effect. 

I  wall  not  lofe  Time  here  to  enter  into  a  Dif- 
quifition,  whether  there  be  Male  and  Female 
Antimony,  as  many  Authors  affirm,  as  alfo  that  die 
Male  is  the  coarfer,  more  fandy,  fcaely,  and  light, 
and  consequently  lefs  efficacious  than  the  Female, 
which  is  more  ponderous,  bright-coloured,  and 
more  brittle  \  for  I  have  dealt  a  great  deal  in  Anti- 
mony, and  never  knew  any  other  Difference  but 
what  arofc  from  its  Purification.  When  it  is 
good,  it  may  ferve  alike  to  all  Purpofcs;  fo  that  I 
do  not  fee  how  there  can  be  two  Sorts  of  it. 

Antimonium,  five  Stibium,  or  Anti- 
Ltmery.  mony,  is  a  Mineral  approaching  very  near 
to  a  Metal.  It  is  heavy,  fhining,  and 
in  Cryflals,  (hooting  like  Needles,  of  a  blackifh 
Colour  :  It  is  found  near  the  Mines  of  Metals  in 
ftvcral  Parts  of  Europe;  as  Hungary,  Tranfyl- 
vania,  Britany,  PoUiou,  and  Auvergne.  They 
get  it  in  Pieces  bigger  or  lefs,  full  of  little  hard 
Stones  or  Pebbles,  which  the  Workmen  call 
Cangue.  They  take  the  eleareft,  or  that  which  has 
the  lcaft  of  the  Gangue  in  it  when  they  make  ufe 
of  it ;  for  fcvcral  prefer  the  Mineral  Antimony  be- 
fore that  which  is  caft  and  purified. 

To  purify  or  refine  Antimony,  they  melt  it  over 
die  Fire  in  Pots  or  Crucibles,  in  order  to  fcparate 
the  Gangue  or  Drofs ;  which  cooling,  they  caft  it 
into  Cake  8,  as  it  appears  when  brought  to  us  :  this 
we  ufually,  though  improperly,  call  Crude  Anti- 
mony, notwithftanding  it  has  paft  the  Fire./  Hun- 
garian Antimony  was  formerly  brought  into  France 
in  little  Cakes,  full  of  fmall  Shoots  like  Needles, 
flicking  interchangeably  one  with  the  odicr,  fhining 
and  inclinable  to  white,  like  Silver  Ore.  But 
fince  this  Mineral  has  been  difcovercd  in  France, 
wc  have  none  comes  from  Hungary,  whence  it  is 
become  very  fcarce.  The  Antimony  we  ordina- 
rily ufe,  is  brought  from  Poittou,  which  you  ought 
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to  chufc  neat,  in  fine,  long,  brilliant  Shoot?,  cafy 
to  break.  It  is  naturally  compofed  of  a  great  deal 
of  Sulphur,  like  common  Sulphur,  and  of  a  kind 
of  a  Regulus  like  a  Metal. 

Of  the  Regulus  of  Antimony. 

The  ordinary  or  common  Regulus  of  At.timmy, 
without  Iron,  is  made  of  Antimony,  Salt-pctrc, 
and  Tartar,  melted  together,  and  caft  into  a  fmall 
Mortar  grcafed,  and  fo  by  knocking  tlic  Sides  of 
it  with  a  Hammer,  the  Rtgulus  is  made  to  fall  to 
the  Bottom  ;  which,  if  it  be  good,  ought  to  be 
white,  in  beautiful  Scales,  and  like  Bifmutb.  If  the 
Regulus  fhould  not  prove  good  at  the  fitft  Opera- 
tion, it  may  be  melted  and  purified  again  with  a 
little  Salt-petrc.  The  oftcner  it  is  melted,  the 
more  will  it  decrcafc,  but  the  better  will  it  alto 
be. 

Of  this  Regulus  are  made  the  Cups  and  Fills, 
and  other  chymical  Operations,  as  fhall  be  feen 
hereafter.  It  is  a  ftrong  Emctick  and  Cathartick, 
taken  from  four  Grains  to  fix. 

Of  Regulus  of  Antimony   with  Mars 
or  Iron. 

The  Regulus  of  Antimony  with  Mars,  is  made 
of  Antimmy,  Salt-pctre,  and  Points  of  Horfc-nails, 
or  fmall  Nails  melted  together  ;  which  by  means 
of  the  Fire,  and  proceeding  after  the  Manner  as  in 
the  preceding  Operation,  is  reduced  into  a  Re- 
gulus. 

This  R/gu/us,  if  good,  is  much  like  the  odier, 
but  withal  ought  to  have  a  Sort  of  Star  upon  the 
Top.  I  {hall  not  think  it  worth  my  while  to  re- 
count the  many  fabulous  Stories  of  the  Antients 
concerning  this  Star,  and  the  Caufc  of  it,  but  fhall 
only  take  Notice,  that  it  appears  finer  or  worfc, 
according  to  the  Degree  of  Fire  the  Regulus  has 
undergone. 

Of  this  Regulus  are  made  the  Cups,  fcfV.  which 
give  a  purging  or  emctick  Quality  to  Wine  that  is 
let  to  ffand  in  them  fome  time ;  but  you  ought  to 
be  cautioned  to  throw  away  the  three  or  four  firft 
Wines  you  make  with  the  Cups,  left  they  fhould 
produce  fome  ill  Accident. 

Whereas  mod  People  wlio  have  Occafton  for 
the  Goblets  or  Cups  of  the  Regulus,  find  difficulty 
to  come  by  them,  let  them  apply  to  a  Founder, 
and  tlicy  may  have  what  Sorts  and  Sizes  dicy  will, 
at  a  cheap  Rate,  widiout  troubling  ithcmfclves  with 
Moulds,  as  fevcral  have  done  to  their  Labour  and 
Coft,  who  have  at  laft  been  obliged  to  give  over 
the  Attempt,  not  being  able  to  make  one  Cup 
without  a  Hole,  or  fome  other  Defect.    You  may 
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alfo  get  thefc  fame  Founders  to  make  you  the  per- 
petual Pills,  or  you  may  eafily  make  them  your- 
fdr"  with  a  Mufkct-ball  Mould. 

The  Pills  ferve  for  thofc  that  have  the  Twifting 
of  the  Guts,  or  Mifcrtrt  nui,  fo  called.  When 
they  are  returned  from  out  of  the  Body,  it  is  but 
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This  Liver  is  a  Sort  of  Catholicon  for  Horfesj 
more  efpecially  to  purge  and  put  them  in  Cafe,  if 
taken  from  one  Ounce  to  two  in  wet  Bran,  as 
Mr.  Style/el  directs,  in  the  Book  called  The  Cm- 
pleat  Farrier:  It  is. of  fome  Ufe  in  Medicine,  but 
fo  little,  it  is  hardly  worth  fpeaking  of ;  but  on  the 
warning  and  cleaning  them  again,  and  they  will  contrary  it  is  much  ufed  tor  Horfcs,  as  well  under  ^  * 
ferve  as  oft  as  you  plcafc ;  which  gives  them  the  the  Names  above,  as  under  that  of  the  Imperial 
Name  of  Perpetual.    They  may  alfo  be  infufed,  Powder. 

as  well  as  the  Rugulm,  in  Wine,  cold,  for  the  Space  This  Operation,  which  feems  the  caficft  in  the 
of  twelve  Hours  ;  which  is  afterwards  a  good  Me-  World,  is  notwithftanding  very  difficult  to  be  per- 
dicine  for  ftrong  Confiitutioiis.  formed  with  Succcfe,  more  efpecially  if  one  has  not 

Of  Glafs  of  Antimony. 

The  Glafs  of  Antimony,  is  an  Antimony  fcpa- 
rated  from  its  Sulphurs,  which  are  a  deadly  Poi- 
fon  ;  and  for  that  Rcafon  ought  the  Operation  to 
be  performed  in  a  Chimney,  to  avoid  the  Exha- 
lations: It  is  afterwards  to  be  melted  in  a  Cruci- 
ble, and  call  upon  a  hot  Marble,  to  make  in  the 
Manner  we  fee  it,  and  as  it  comes  to  us  from 
Holland. 

It  is  an  Operation  I  cannot  advife  any  one  to  un- 
dertake, not  only  upon  Account  of  the  great  Dif- 
ficulty and  Hazard  attending  it,  but  alfo  becaufc 
we  cannot  make  it  turn  to  that  Advantage  as  the 
Dutch  do. 

Chufc.tbe  Glafs  of  Antimony  flat,  of  a  bright 
Red,  and  tranfjiarcnt,  having  as  few  final],  thick, 
black,  and  grey  Pieces  in  it  as  poflible.  I  am  told 
the  Hollanders  mix  half  broken  Glafs  in  melting 
it,  to  difchargc  its  black  Colour  the  better,  and  to 
make  if  fo  fine  coloured  as  we  fee  it;  but  the  Truth 
of  the  Fact  I  know  not.  Inftcad  of  throwing  it 
upon  Marble,  one  may  put  it  in  a  Founder's 
Mould,  and  fo  make  Goblets  or  Cups  of  it;  but 
this  is  a  Work  only  for  die  Curious,  there  being 
no  Demand  for  them. 

This  Glafs  of  Antimony  (cms  fur  a  Vomit, 
taken  from  two  to  fix  Grains.  Apothecaries  make 
the  cmetick  Wine  with  it. 


good  Antimony  and  good  Salt-pctrc,  or  if  it  be 
hlled  with  Salt,  which  but  too  frequently  happens : 
Thofe  that  undertake  this  Operation,  muft  dry  the 
Salt-petre,  and  make  choice  of  the  Antimony  of 
Poiclou,  not  of  that  of  Auvergtir,  as  well  becaufc 
it  is  very  full  of  Sulphur,  as  becaufe  it  is  not  fo  well 
clcanfed  as  the  former ;  and  after  they  been  ex- 
pofed  fome  Time,  mixed  together,  to  the  open 
Air,  put  a  fufficient  Quantity  into  a  Mortar,  or 
Iron  Pot,  placed  m  a  Chimney ;  and  upon  Applica- 
tion of  the  Fire,  a  great  Noife,  which  the  Chymifts 
call  a  Detonation,  will  happen ,  and  when  that  is 
over,  and  the  Veffcl  cold,  the  Matter  muft  be  fepa- 
ratcd  from  its  Drofs  or  Scum,  which  is  white,  and 
the  Bottom  will  be  a  Stone,  fuch  as  I  have  de- 
fer i  bed.  Note,  You  had  not  beft  make  ufe  of  a 
Bell  Metal  Mortar,  for  fear  of  breaking,  which 
fometimes  happens  ;  or  be  apprehenfive  of  Fire. 
For,  on  the  contrary,  this  Operation  is  the  beft 
Thing  imaginable  for  fwecping  a  Chimney ;  but 
obferve  to  put  a  Cloth  before  the  Chimney,  and 
to  get  far  enough  off  for  fear  of  the  Vapours,  and 
that  you  do  not  perform  it  in  any  publick  Place. 
It  is  an  Operation  of  a  very  capricious  and  uncer- 
tain Nature  ;  for  I  have  fecn  a  great  Quantity  of 
Salt-pctrc  and  Antimony  mixed  and  prepared  to- 
gether, that  has  made  a  very  fine  Compofition  : 
And  again,  when  one  has  proceeded  after  the  fame 
Manner,  in  all  Particulars,  the  Refult  has  been  left 
beautiful,  and  fometimes  it  has  altogether  mif- 
carrreJ.  Thofe  therefore  that  have  Occafion  for  it 
in  Powder,  muft  take  Care  that  it  be  of  a  fine 
Red,  and  not  the  Powder  of  fuch  as  fticks  to  the 
Tops  or  Sides  of  the  Veflel,  which  is  in  fmall,  thin, 
brown  Scalts;  or  fuch  as  has  been  fpoilt,  which  is 
often  powdered  notwithftanding,  and  fo  fold,  and 
this  is  the  Rcafon  fome  fell  it  fo  much  cheaper  dun 
others. 

1  have  oMervcd,  that  the  true  Crude  Anti- 
nomy, or  that  immediately  from  the  Mine,  without 


Of  the  Liver  of  Antimony. 

The  Liver  of  Antimony,  improperly  called  Crocus 
Meiallorum,  is  made  of  Antimony  and  common 
Salt-pctrc,  mixed  and  incorporated  well  together, 
and  by  means  of  lighted  Charcoal  reduced  into  a 
Stone,  after  the  Manner  as  we  have  it. 

This  Liver  of  Antimony  ought  to  be  chofen  in 
£nc  mining  Pitcts,  fmooth*  brittle,  and  when 
bruifed  or  [  ulvcrizcd,  of  a  reddifh  Saffron  Colour, 

which  is  the  Rcafon  of  its  being  called  the  Crerus   having  been  melted,  makes  the  Crocus  Meiallorum 
or  Saffron  of  Metals  ;  but  in  Pieces  it  ought  to   much  better  than  the  common  Kind, 
be  Livcr-coWcd,  from  whence  alfo  comes  the       Thofc  that  would  have  Crocus  Metalhrum,  fit 
Name  of  ifytii  ,  or  Liver  of  Antimcny.  to  be  taken  inwardly,  muft  make  it  with  equal 

Parts. 
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Parts  of  Antimony,  and  refined  Salt-pctre,  and  then  of  this  Medicine  is  quite  altered  by  keeping :  For 

reduce  it  to  a  fubtil  Powder,  and  wafh  it  many  whereas,  when  newly  made,  it  is  Diaphoretic  k,  it 

Times  in  warm  Water,  as  well  to  free  it  from  becomes  Emetick  when  old  ;  tut  this  is  what  I 

any  remaining  Salt-petre,  as  to  make  it  a  little  have  not  experienced  ;  but  be  it  how  it  will,  die 

more  emetick.    The  more  emetick  you  would  new  ought  always  to  be  preferred, 
have  it,  the  more  Salt-pctre  mull  be  ufed  ;  but  it       Two  Sorts  of  Salt  may  be  drawn  from  Lotions 

«?onfidcrably  diminilhcs  the  Quantity,  and  makes  made  of  it ;  but  considering  the  fmall  Quantity 

it  a  great  deal  the  dearer ;  though  this  ought  to  be  that  is  to  be  obtained,  I  cannot  advife  any  one  to 

no  Ccnfideration,  fince,  in  fmall  Quantities  as  it  is  trouble  himfcli  about  it. 
ufually  demanded,  it  is  fold  at  fuch  a  Rate,  that  it 

amply  rewards  die  Labour  and  Expencc.  Of  the  Flowers  of  Antimony. 

One  may  give  what  Colour  one  pleafcs  to  the 
Imperial  Powder,  or  Liver  of  Antimony,  according       The  Flowers  of  Antimony  are  made  in  Pots  put 

to  the  Preparation,  or  according  to  the  Salt-petre  upon  one  another,  called  Aludels,  being  a  Vapour 

that  ismadeufeof;  which  if  it  be  of  the  ordinary  raifed  from  Antimony  by  the  Force  of  Fire,  and 

Sort,  will  make  it  a  little  darker,  or  upon  the  Li-  found  in  the  Pots  in  white  Powder,  which  may  be 

rer  Colour,  more  than  if  it  was  of  the  beft  and  gathered  with  a  Feather.    Note,  If  you  make  ufe 

fined  Salt  petre;  and  if  you  add  decrepitated  Salt,  of  an  earthen  Retort  irulead  of  AluJels,  you  will 

that  is,  fuch  as  has  been  dried  and  half  calcined,  have  die  Flowers  red. 

tdl  it  has  done  Crackling,  it  will  be  a  fine  Red,  The  Flowers  of  Antimony  are  a  powerful  VomitT 
inclining  to  that  of  Opal,  and  therefore  it  has  ob-  good  againft  the  Epilcpfy  and  intermitting  Fevers, 
tained  the  Name  of  Magntfta  Opalina,  or  the  Ruby  the  Dofc  is  from  two  to  fix  Grains ;  and  of  the 
of  Antim-.ny.  red,  being  more  emetick,  from  two  to  four,  taken 
Some  make  ufe  of  the  white  Drofs,  as  well  alone,  with  any  Sort  of  Conferve,  or  in  Broth.  And  I 
as  to  draw  from  it  a  Salt,  or  fixed  Salt-petre  with  cannot  but  obferve,  by  the  bye,  that  a  Man  ought 
Water,  which  is  a  very  good  Medicine  for  Horfes;  not  to  deal  in  chymical  Medicines,  without  Ad- 
Crotus  Mit allot  urn,  both  walhcd  and  unwalhcd,  vice  of  a  faithful  and  experienced  Phyfician  ,  Em- 
is  ufed  in  making  the  emetick  Wine,  which  is  piricks  killing  with  them  more  than  the  Sword, 
done  by  putting  the  Crocus,  or  Liver  of  Antimony,  How  effectual  foever  a  chymical  Preparation  may 
in  White  Wine,  and  infufing  of  it  for  twenty  be,  aptly  and  duly  taken,  it  may  be  altogether  a» 
four  Hours.  pernicious  unfeafonably  prefcribed. 

Of  Diaphoretick  Antimony.  Of  the  Butter  and  Cinnabar  of  Antimony. 

Antimcny  Diaphoretick,  or  the  Calx  of  Antimtny,       The  Butter  and  Cinnabar  of  Antimony  arife 

is  the  Antimony  of  Poitlou,  and  fineft  Salt-petre  from  the  fame  Matter,  the  Degrees  of  Fire  only 

incorporated  together,  made  into  a  Powder  by  the  making  the  Difference:  The  Matter  is  a  Mixture 

Means  of  Fire  and  warm  Water;  which,  before  it  of  Antimony  and  corrofivc  Sublimate  put  into  a 

is  cjuite  dry,  is  formed  into  fmall  Cakes,  and  fo  Retort.    'Hut  which  comes  over  firft  is  a  tranf- 

dricd  and  kept  for  Ufe.    This  Medicine  is  fome-  parent  Oil,  next  an  Oil  as  thick  as  Wax,  which 

times  ufed  in  malign  Fevers,  wherefore  fome  pre-  being  well  wrought,  is  like  white  Sugar-candy ;  and 

fcribc  it  in  the  Plague,  and  other  contagious  Dif-  the  third  Matter  produced  by  the  Violence  and 

eafci,  it  being  a  Sudorifick,  and  an  Expcllcr  of  the  Force  of  the  Fire,  is  a  reddifh  Subftancc  in  fmall  . 

Virus ;  though  there  arc  others  very  diffident  of  Needles,  pretty  much  refcmbling  native  Cinna- 

its  Qualities,  fuppofing  it  to  have  no  manner  of  bar,  from  whence  it  has  its  Name. 
Virtue,  but  to  be  only  a  Sort  of  Chalk  ;  which  I       This  Butler  of  Antimony  is  a  (Irong  Cauftick, 

will  not  pretend  to  judge  cf,  but  leave  it  to  the  but  its  principal  Ufe  is  to  make  the  Angclick 

Phyficians  to  do  it.  One  muft  be  careful  that  other  Powder,  as  will  be  feen  hereafter ;  the  Cinnabar 

Things  arc  not  fubftituted  for  it,  as  Cerufe,  and  the  is  fudorifick,  wherefore  it  is  made  ufe  of  fomc- 

like,  which  ought  to  be  avoided,  and  may  make  one  times  in  the  Small  Pox,  from  fix  to  fifteen  Grain?, 
careful  to  buy  it  only  of  faithful  honeft  Men  ;  for       The  beft  Butter  of  Antimony  is  very  white,  and 

1  know  no  certain  Proof  of  it,  unlets  it  be  that  perfectly  like  to  white  Sugar-candy ;  it  ought  to 

genuine  Diaphoretick  Antimony  ought  to  be  ex-  be  as  dry  as  poflible,  and  for  that  Reafon  ihould 

trcmcly  white,  foft,  brittle,  and  wholly  void  of  all  be  kept  in  a  Bottle  well  (lopped. 
Tafte  or  Smell,  being  perfectly  infipid.    Some  in-       The  Cinnabar  ought  to  be  chofen  in  little 

genious  Men  have  allured  me,  that  the  Quality  Pieces,  red,  and  as  full  as  poflible  of  thofe  Stria', 

or 
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or  little  Needles;  that  which  is  blackiQi  is  to  be  not  being  at  all  fat.  One  may  alfo  draw  i 
rcje&cd.  Liquor  from  Antimony,  with  Sugar-candy. 


Of  (be  Powder  of  Algarot,  or  Mercurius 
Vitar. 

The  Powder  of  Algarot,  or  the  Emeiick  or  An- 
gtlkk  Pcv/dc,  fo  called,  is  a  white  Powder  made 
with  Butter  of  Antimony  dillblvcd  and  thrown  into 
warm  Water,  and  feveral  Times  waflicd,  and 
then  dried,  and  fo  kept  in  a  Glafs  Vial  for  Ufe. 

This  Powder  is  a  very  ftrong  Purge  both  up- 
wards and  downwards;  the  Dofe  from  two  to 
eight  Grains,  in  Broth,  or  any  other  Liquor.  This 
Powder  ought  to  be  very  white,  and  made  with  the 
Icy  Oil  or  Butter  of  Antimony  ;  which  is  made  of 
the  Regulta,  as  we  fhall  fee  hereafter ;  for  when 
the  Emetick  Powder  \%  made  with  the  Butter  which 
was  made  of  Crude  Antimony,  it  is  by  no  means 
fo  white  as  when  with  that  which  was  made  of 
the  Regulus. 

Of  Bezoar  Mineral. 

Bezear  Mineral  is  made  of  Butter  of  Antimony, 
prepared  with  Spirit  of  Nitre,  and  reduced  into  a 
white  Powder,  to  which  arc  attributed  the  fame 
Virtues  as  to  the  Diaphoretick  Antimony,  and 
which  therefore  is  by  many  ufed  for  it ;  but  this  we 
ought  be  aware  of ;  its  Dofe  is  from  fix  to  twenty 
Grains. 

Of  the  Icy  Oil  of  Antimony. 

The  Icy  Oil  of  Antimony  is  made  of  the  Regu- 
liti  of  Antimony  j  and  Sublimate  corrofive ;  which, 
by  means  of  the  Fire,  are  reduced  into  an  Oil,  of 
the  Confidence  of  that  we  fpoke  of  before.  When 
the  Oil  is  come  over,  if  you  cncrcafc  the  Fire, 
and  take  away  the  Recipient,  and  put  another  in 
its  Place  with  cold  W atcr  in  it,  you  will  have  a 
very  good  and  beautiful  running  Me 

rcury* 

This  Oil  is  very  corrofive,  and  ferves  to  confume 
fungous  Flcfh ;  it  is  of  this  Oil  you  ought  to  make 
the  Powder  of  Algarot  and  Bcziar  Mineral. 

Of  the  Cauftick  Oil  of  Antimony. 

The  C:rrofhe  Oil  of  Antimony  is  made  with 
Powder  of  Antimony,  Spirit  of  Salt,  and  Corro- 
five Oil  of  Vitriol ;  out  of  all  which,  by  the 
means  of  Fire,  i>  drawn  a  whitifh  Liquor,  to  be 
kept  for  Occafion  ;  it  is  of  ufe  in  carious  lionet, 
being  a  ftrong  Efcharotick  ;  alio  for  Gangrenes, 
;inu  to  deterge  old  Ulcers. 

This  Liquor  is  not,  properly  fpeaking,  an  Oil, 


Of  the  Tindure  of  Antimony. 

The  Tinfture  of  Antiminy  is  made  of  Salt  of 
Tartar  and  Antimony,  melted  together}  front  * 
which,  with  Spirit  of  Wine,  is  drawn  a  red  Tintlure, 
eftcemcd  a  very  good  Antifcorbutick  ;  as  alfo  to 
be  good  againft  hyfterick  Vapours  in  Women,  the 
fcorbutick  Itch,  and  many  other  Difeafcs  j  Dofte 
from  four  to  twenty  Drops. 

Of  the  Magiftery  and  Precipitate  of  An- 
timony. 

This  Precipitate  is  made  of  a  very  fine  Powder 
of  Antimony  and  Aqua  regia  mixed  together,  and 
afterwards  tlirown  into  an  earthen  Pan  of  Water ; 
the  Powder  found  at  the  Bottom  is  to  be  dulcified 
by  walhing,  and  is  properly  the  Sulphur  of  Anti- 
mony, being  inflammable,  like  common  Sulphur : 
Its  Ufe  is  in  Apoplcctick  and  Paralytick  Cafes  > 
Dofe  from  two  to  twelve  Grains  in  fome  conve- 
nient Vehicle.  Befides  this  Sulphur  of  Antimony, 
there  is  moreover  another  called  the  Golden  Sulphur 
of  Antimony.,  which  is  made  of  the  Scoria,  or  Drofe 
of  the  common  Regulus  of  Antimony,  without 
Alan ;  from  which,  being  boiled  in  Water,  fil- 
trated and  precipitated  with  Vinegar,  you  will  have 
a  red  Powder,  which,  when  dried,  ferves  to  pro- 
voke to  vomiting  ;  the  Dofe  whereof  is  from  four 
to  fix  Grains  in  Broth  or  Pills.  Let  it  not  fcem 
ftrange  that  I  enlarge  not  more  upon  theChymical 
Proccflcs,  fincc  they  arc  not  the  Druggift's  Bufi-.- 
nc&  ;  and  Mcflicurs  Cbaras,  G/acer,  and  Limery, 
have  fo  amply  treated  of  them  already. 

[Antimony  is  the  rif*/*«  of  Diof cor  ides ;  the 
TfTfar*»w  of  Hippocrates ;  the  Lapis  Spurn*  Can- 
dida nitentifque  non  tamen  tranflucentis  of  Pliny  ; 
and  the  Ailmad  or  Alamad  of  the  Arabians.  Anti- 
momum,  Char  It.  Foff.  49.  JVorm.  125.  Stibium, 
Fabr.  27.  It  is  of  different  Kinds  ;  fome  is  dug  up 
with  the  Appearance  of  polifhed  Iron  or  Lead, 
but  brittle  and  mixed  with  white  cryftulline  Stones; 
fome  is  compofed  of  fine  fhining  Lines  like  Needles, 
fometimcs  placed  in  regular  Ranks,  fomctimcs 
without  any  Order,  and  this  is  what  is  called  Male 
Antimony  ;  fome  is  difpofed  in  thin  broad  Plates, 
or  Lamina,  called  Female  Antimony  ;  fome  is  a 
Congeries  of  fmall  Lead-coloured  Rods;  this  is  got 
from  a  tender  white  Stone,  and  eafily  melting  in  the 
r  ire  like  Sulphur,  which  enters  its  Compofition  in 
great  Quantities.  Antimony,  of  this  Kind,  is  found 
in  feveral  Parts  of  Italy  ;  fome  is  marked  with 
Saffron-coloured,  or  reddiih  Spots,  as  the  Hun- 
garian 
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garian  Antimony,  which  is  mightily  eftecmed  by  the 
Chymifts.  Antimony  is  thus  frequently  found  in  a 
particular  Ore,  but  often  alfo  it  is  mixed  with  other 
Metals,  and  hence  it  has  its  Name  from  ^'i*.  an 
Enemy  to  being  alone.  Ores  of  Antimeny  are 
found  in  many  Countries  ;  the  Glebes  arc  dug  out 
of  the  Earth,  mixed  with  a  ftony  Matter. 
*  Antimony,  when  mndc  into  a  Regulus,  and  cal- 
cined in  the  Sun,  may  be  fcparated  from  almoft  all 
its  Sulphur,  and  turn  to  an  Afh-colourcd  true 
verifiable  Calx,  which  melted  by  a  ftrong  Fire,  be- 
comes a  Hyacinth-coloured  Glafs ;  and  if  any  ful- 
phureous  Subftance  be  added  to  this  Glafs  while 
in  Infufion,  it  prefently  recovers  its  Rsgulint  Form 
and  Splendor.  Antimony  contains  fo  much  Sulphur, 
that  an  acid  Liquor  may  be  extracted  from  it  no- 
thing different  from  Spirit  of  Sulphur.  From  thefe, 
and  many  other  Obfervations,  it  is  evident,  that 
Antimony  confifts  of  a  fulphurcous  Acid,  of  a  bitu- 
minous, inflammable  Part,  and  of  a  verifiable, 
metallick  Earth.  The  Regulus  is  difTolvcd  by 
Aqua  regia,  but  is  only  calcined  by  the  other  Dif- 
folvents  of  Metals.  Antiminy  diflblves  and  de- 
ft roys  all  other  Metals,  except  Gold,  when  melted 
with  them,  but  melted  with  that,  it  confumes  all 
the  other  Metals  which  were  mixed  with  it,  and 
the  Gold  comes  out  brighter  and  finer  than  be- 
fore. 

What  our  Author  means  by  its  being  ufed  as  a 
Fucus  or  Cofmetick,  is,  that  among  the  Antients 
it  was  ufed  to  dye  the  Eyebrows  and  Eyelafhes 
black,  as  by  Queen  Jexabel  in  the  Scriptures, 
and  the  Htbrew  Women  in  general,  who  were 
reproved  for  it  by  the  Prophets. 

Crude  Antimony  may  be  fafcly  taken  inwardly 
'  in  large  Dofes  ;  but  its  Preparations,  by  means  of 
Chymiftry,  are  almoft  all  of  them  rough,  and  very 
violent.  They  have  been  much  in  Eftccm,  but 
at  prcfent  the  Cinnabar  is  almoft  the  only  one  in 
Ufe,  except  for  Horfcs. 

If  any  one  is  in  Danger  from  an  over  Dofe  of 
any  of  the  other  Preparations,  Spirit  of  Vitriol,  or 
Oleum  Sulphurii  per  Campanam,  is  a  much  fafer 
and  more  expeditious  Thing  to  check  the  Vomit- 
ing, &c.  than  Opium.] 

2.  Of  the  Load-Stone. 

Pcmet.  'TpHE  Lead-Stone,  according  to  Au- 
*  thors,  is  a  black  Mineral  Stone,  and 
is  endued  with  furprifing  Qualities ;  fuch  as  di- 
recting its  Poles  towards  the  North  and  South,  at- 
tracting Iron  or  Steel,  and  communicating  its.Vir- 
tue  to  them  by  the  Touch.  It  is  found  in  almoft 
all  Sorts  of  Mines,  more  cfpccially  in  thofc  of 
Copper  and  Iron,  oi  wbofc  Nature  it  participates. 


E  R  A  L  S.  i$y 

Good  L'ad-Stont  is  very  folid,  not  porous  nor  very 
heavy,  and  of  an  homogeneous  Subftance  ;  of  the 
Colour  of  Iron,  or  a  fhining  Mack,  and  (bme- 
timcs  of  a  grey  or  obfeure  Blue,  inclining  to  Red. 
The  Virtue  which  the  Load-Stone  communicates 
to  Steel,  is  loft  when  the  Figure  of  it  is  altered, 
whether  it  be  with  a  Hammer  or  one's  Fingers,  as 
may  be  feen  with  a  ftraight  Needle  if  bent,  or  j. 
crooked  one  if  ftraightencd,  after  it  has  been  ton  li- 
ed, as  Father  Grimaldi  affirms  in  his  Pbyficis.  The 
Lead-Stone  that  attracts  Iron  very  forcibly,  is  culled 
a  generous  or  noble  Stone.  The  Way  of  keeping 
it  is  in  a  dry  Place,  wrapped  in  Scarlet  Cloth,  or 
rather  to  preferve  its  Virtue,  to  arm  it,  and  hang 
it  up  by  its  Equator,  with  a  Cat-gut,  that  it  may 
have  its  free  Tendency.  If  it  chance  to  fall,  it 
lofes  its  Strength  for  awhile :  Its  Poles  are  found  by 
applying  to  it  Pieces  of  a  common  Needle  ;  for 
the  two  Places  where  the  Needles  remain  ftrait,  are 
the  two  Poles.  It  is  faid  this  Stone,  taken  in- 
wardly, intoxicates  and  renders  ftupid ;  and  tiiac 
its  Antidote,  or  Counter-Poifon,  is  Gold  or  Eme- 
rald Stone.  Matth'tolus  tells  us,  that  red  Bronze 
Metal,  melted  with  fome  of  this  Stone,  becomes  as 
white  as  Silver,  after  the  fame  Manner  as  Copper 
does  of  a  golden  Colour,  with  Lapis  Calaminaris. 
Pliny  fays,  Dinocrates  the  Alexandrian  had  begun 
to  vault  the  Temple  of  Alfinot  with  Load-Stone,  in 
order  to  have  his  own  Statue,  which  was  made 
all  of  Iron,  fufpended  in  the  Air.  The  fame 
Thing  has  been  affirmed  of  Alabemet's  Temple,, 
but  thefe  Accounts  are  altogether  fabulous.  It  is 
called  in  Latin,  A/agnes,  from  a  Shepherd  named 
Alagnts,  that  happened  to  difcovcr  it  upon  Mount 
Ida,  by  hitting  upon  it  with  the  Iron  of  his  Sheep- 
crook,  according  to  Nicander.  It  is  alfo  called, 
Lapis  Lydius,  or  Htraclius,  becaufe  found  in  He- 
raclta,  a  City  of  Magnefta,  which  belongs  to  Lydia  : 
In  French  it  has  the  Name  of  L'Amm  n,  from  its 
Love  or  Attraction  of  Iron.  It  is  befides  called' 
Lapis  Hcrcuhs,  becaufe  it  directs  to  find  out  the 
Ways,  over  which  Hercules,  by  Antiquity  was 
faid  to  be  the  prefiding  Divinity :  And  laftly,  Side- 
r'tiis,  from  its  Adhcfion  to  Iron,  which  the  Greeks 
call  Sideres. 

Befide,  the  forcmcntioncd  Load-Stone,  the  Ab- 
bot ele  Vellemont,  in  his  TrcatiTc,  tells  us  of  another 
Kind,  which  was  found  upon  the  Top  of  Cbartres 
Steeple,  in  the  Year  1691,  and  which  he  had  ex- 
perienced to  attract  Iron,  and  to  direct  its  Poles 
North  and  South,  and  to  have  the  fame  Decli- 
nation as  the  ordinary  Load-Stone.  It  were  to  be 
wifhed  therefore,  that  this  Kind  could  be  oftener 
met  with,  and  it  ought  to  be  fought  after  amongft 
the  Ruins  of  old  Buildings,  it  certainly  having  very 
cxtraordir-ary  Effects.  Mr.  de  Vallmont  has  fhewn 
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me  one  of  them  of  a  furprifmg  Excellency  and 
orcc,  in  attracting  Iron  of  a  great  Weight.  I 
would  willinely  enlarge  upon  this  Sort  of  Load- 
Stone,  were  it  more  common,  but  it  is  very 
fcarce ;  and  fince  the  King  has  had  one  pre- 
(ented  to  him,  it  is  fought  after  with  great  Dili- 
gence, to  adorn  the  Cabinets  of  the  Virtuofs : 
However,  I  refer  the  Curious  to  Mr.  Fallemont's 
aford'aid  Treatife,  who  has  obliged  the  Publick  with 
the  Dcfcription  of  this  Load-Stone,  and  explained 
how  it  was  fonticd  by  Nature  in  the  aforefaid  Place. 
There  is  a  third  Sort,  but  very  rare  alfo,  which  is 
what  we  call  White  Calamity  or  the  White  Load- 
Stcne.  There  is  moreover,  a  fourth  Sort,  very 
frequent  and  common  amongft  us,  being  no  better 
than  a  fort  of  Drofs  of  Iron,  but  this  is  what  is 
commonly  (bid,  becaufe  the  true  black  Althiopiek 
one,  by  Reafon  of  its  great  Excellency,  is  fcarcc, 
and  we  cannot  fhift  without  it,  efpecially  thofc 
that  go  to  Sea,  becaufe  it  always  tends  towards  the 
North,  and  fhews  the  Pilots  where  they  are.  The 
White  Magnet  alfo,  being  of  great  Virtue,  is  much 
fought  after,  but  fcldom  met  with ;  and  in  its 
Place  there  is  commonly  fold  a  worthlefs  Sort  of 
Marie,  or  white  Earth,  which  is  found  flicking  to 
the  common  Load-Stone  ;  but  this  is  eaiily  diffin- 
guifhed  from  the  true  White  Load- Stone,  which  is 
of  a  fort  of  grcyifh  White,  ponderous,  and  attracts 
Iron  as  forcibly  as  the  black  one  of  /Ethiopia, 
which  that  which  is  fold  for  it  will  not  do ;  befidcs 
this,  its  Chcapnefs  fufliciently  argues  its  being  fpu- 
rious.  We  therefore  arc  obliged  to  content  our- 
fclves  with  fuch  as  are  brought  from  divers  Places, 
particular  from  Atevergne,  which  we  can  hardly  get 
ten  Groats  a  Pound  for ;  much  lefs  could  we  be 
able  to  fell  them  at  the  Price  of  genuine  Stones, 
which  fomc  have  been  glad  to  purchnfc  for  their 
W  eight  in  Gold  ;  but  tltough  wc  find  much  Fault 
with  what  wc  fell,  it  docs  not  follow  but  there  arc 
f  >me  good,  though  in  Truth  you  will  fcarccly  meet 
with  above  ten  amongft  a  Thou  land.  However, 
thofc  among  ours  that  can  raifc  fmall  Needles,  or 
make  the  Filing  of  Iron  move  upon  a  Plate,  by 
only  paffing  the  Stone  along  underneath,  without 
touching  it,  or  have  Force  enough  to  make  Steel- 
Duft  ftick  to  them,  when  thrown  upon  them,  may 
lervc  for  any  medicinal  L'fe,  and  for  the  EntpiaJ- 
trum  Divinum,  which  is  their  chief  Ufe  therein. 

AIagr.es,  Lapis  llercclius,  Lapis  Si- 
Lemery.  deu't  is,  Lapis  Nautieus,  or  the  Load- 
Stone,  is  a  compact,  hard,  Mineral 
Stone,  pretty  heavy,  and  of  a  black  or  brown  Co- 
lour, or  obfeure  blue,  which  is  found  in  Iron  or 
Copper  Mines.  The  beft  is  found  in  India  and 
/Ethiopia;  but  it  is  likewife  brought  from  Itah, 
Sweden,  and  Germany :  It  has  a  great  many  cxccl- 
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lent  Properties,  both  for  Travellers  and  Artifts, 
which  arc  too  tedious  to  relate.  The  moft  va- 
luable Magnet  is  that  which  attracts  the  gre2tcft 
Weight  of  Iron.  I  have  feen  a  Load-Stone  no 
bigger  then  a  common  Apple  that  would  attract 
and  fufpend  a  Bar  of  Iron  that  weighed  twenty- 
two  Pounds.  This  Stone  was  fold  for  an  hundred 
Piftoles. 

They  make  the  Load-Store  one  of  the  Ingre- 
dients in  the  Compofition  of  PJaifters  appropriated 
to  Wounds  that  arc  made  with  a  Sword,  where 
they  think  fomc  Pieces  may  be  left  behind  ;  for 
they  believe  that  the  Load-Stone  which  is  in  the 
Plaifter,  attracts  and  draws  the  Iron  out  of  the 
Wound,  though  the  Virtue  in  the  Load-Stone 
there  can  never  produce  this  Effect:  For  firft  of 
all,  being  powdered  finely,  as  it  ought  to  be,  it 
lofes  all  its  Force  of  Attraction  :  And,  fecondly, 
being  mixed  in  the  Plaifter,  though  its  Virtue 
fhould  remain,  it  would  not  have  Power  to  act, 
being  confined  by  the  Vifcidity  of  the  Gums  and 
Refins.  There  is  a  white  Load-Stone,  but  it  is 
very  fcarce ;  it  ought  to  be  of  a  greyifh  White, 
heavy,  and  attractive.  All  thefe  Stones  are  aftrin- 
gent,  and  flop  Blood,  outwardly  applied. 

[The  Load-Stcne  is  the  Magne!,  Aldr.  Muf. 
Met.  553.  Worm.  62.  Charlt.  Foff.  62.  Lapis 
Alagnes,  Afatih.  1 384.  the  'Hfa'«Xn«r  xi6»t  and 
'Hf***i*n\  qf  the  Greets;  the  Magnetis  of  Avi- 
eenna  1  and  the  Calamita  of  Rhaxes.  It  is  aJfo 
called  Lapis  Lydius,  but  this  Name  ought  to  be 
avoided,  becaufe  it  is  common  to  the  Load-Stone, 
and  to  what  we  call  the  Touch-Stone,  by  which 
the  Truth  of  Gold  and  Silver  arc  tried  :  They 
both  received  this  Name  from  their  common 
Country  ;  but  thefe  two  Significations  of  the  La- 
pis Lydius  arc  to  be  carefully  diftinguifhed,  the  two 
Stones  being  very  different  from  each  other. 

The  Load-Stone  is  found  in  many  Countries  of 
Europe,  particularly  in  Iron  Mines ;  but  the  beft 
arc  brought  from  .Ethiopia  and  the  Eaji- Indies. 
It  is  undoubtedly  a  kind  of  Iron  Ore  ;  for  in  fome 
Places  of  Germany  they  actually  extract  iron  from 
it ;  and  when  expofed  to  the  Focus  of  a  great 
Burning-glafs,  it  manifcftly  difcovcrs  Iron. 

It  is  not  ufol  inwardly  in  Phyfick  ;  though 
Galen  fays  it  has  the  fame  Virtues  as  the  Blood- 
Stonc,  and  alfo  fome  purgative  Quality,  for  which 
he  recommends  it  in  Drc.pfics;  and  D'mfarides 
prefcribes  it  to  evacuate  grofs  mdancholick  Hu- 
mours. Externally  it  is  drying,  aftritigent,  and 
confolidating,  and  is  an  Ingredient  in  fomc  Plaif- 
tcrs. 

The  White  Lrad-Stcne  is  the  Magnes  AlbttS, 
Afcnt.Ex.  13.  Alagnes  Candidas,  Realm,  1 4.  Aldr, 
Met.  560.  From  botii  thefe  wc  ought  to  diitinrruifh 
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the  Magnet  of  Thtiphretjius,  which  w?«,  as  he  fays, 
white,  and  fhining  like  Silver,  not  hard,  but  eaiily 
turned  into  VcfTcl?,  neither  t':d  it  attract  Iron.  It 
had  its  Name,  as  the  Lead-Stone,  from  Mapitfia, 
a  Town  in  Lydla.  This  was,  in  all  Probability, 
a  kind  of  native  Litharge,  and  was  that  kind  of 
Magntl  faid  to  be  poifonous ;  whence  from  con- 
»  Hmnding  this  with  the  true  Lund-Stone*  tliat  was 
alfo,  in  al  ter  Times,  accounted  a  Poifon.J 

3.  Of  Natural  Cadmia,  or  Calamine- Stone. 

Pamet.  fADMIA,  Calamine-Stone,  or  Lapis 
^  Cilaminaris,  is  a  Mineral,  whereof 
there  are  two  Sorts,  the  Grey  and  the  Red. 

The  firft  is  not  unlike  grey  Bole,  only  it  is 
harder ;  it  is  found  in  Germany  and  England,  near 
the  Lead  Mines,  and  alfo  near  Liege. 

The  fecond  Sort  is  a  Stone  of  a  reddifh  Colour, 
interlaced  with  white,  hard,  heavy  Veins,  full  of 
round  hard  Grains,  of  the  Bigncfsof  Pepper.  Thcfe 
Stones  arc  found  in  great  Plenty  in  Berry,  near 
Bourge  and  Saumur,  where  there  arc  whole  Quar- 
ries of  them,  and  one  may  have  what  Quantity 
one  will  for  the  Digging.  They  may  be  had  alfo 
in  many  other  Places ;  but  fincc  thofc  of  Berry  are 
as  good  as  any,  it  is  not  worth  our  while  to  have 
them  brought  from  more  diftant  Places. 

This  Stone  is  of  fome  Ufe  in  Medicine,  as  it  is 
aftringent  and  deficcativc ;  it  is  alfo  an  Ingre- 
dient in  fome  Galenical  Compofitions,  for  all  which 
Ufcs,  it  ought  to  be  prepared  upon  a  Porphyry, 
and  made  into  Cakes,  with  Rofc-watcr,  and  is, 
prepared,  what  the  Apothecaries  called  Lapis  Cala- 
minaris. 

As  for  the  firft  Sort,  how  genuine  focver,  it  is  of 
very  fmall  Ufe  in  Phyfick  ;  its  chiefeft  being  to 
turn  red  Copper  into  yellow,  which  is  called  Ltton, 
or  Brafs. 

Cadmia,  in  Arabick  C/inia,  vel  Chili- 
Lemery.  mia,  in  Englijh  Cady,  is  a  Mineral  Sub- 
ftance, whereof  there  are  two  general 
Kinds,  one  natural,  and  the  other  artificial ;  the 
natural  is  mctallick  as  Cobalt,  or  not  metallick  as 
Lapis  Calaminaris :  The  artificial  is  a  kind  of 
Scoria,  which  is  feparated  from  the  Metals  in  the 
Founders  Works,  as  are  the  Pompholyx,Tutty,  &c. 

[Calamitaris-Stcne  is  the  Cadmia  Fofftlis,  alias 
Lapis  Calaminaris;  Worm.  128.  Char  It.  Foffl  $1. 
Cadmia  Ftffilu,  Aldr.  Muf.  Met.  256.  Cadmia 
Lapis  CaL.  Muf.  460.  The  Name  Cadmia  has 
been  applied  to  fevcral  Things  ;  Diofcsrides  un- 
derftood  by  it,  the  Recrements  of  Brafs  in  the 
Furnace  ;  Galen  applied  it  to  thcfe,  and  alfo  to 
another  native  Subftance  found  in  the  Ifland  of  Cy- 
frw,  which  he  calls  MMk,  or  ftony  i  and  Pliny, 
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befides  the  factitious  Cadmia  of  tljefe  Author*, 
mentions  another  by  the  Name  of  Lapis  .ircja, 
which  he  fays  was  an  Ore  out  of  which  Copper 
was  made  ;  which  was  pcrha; the  fame  with  the 
Cadmia  J.apidcfa  of  Galen.  The  Dealers  in  Me- 
tals, and  from  them  ethers,  have  alfo  called  by  the 
Name  oiCud.nia,  theStone,  which  is  the  Subject  ut 
this  Chapter,  the  Lapis  Calaminar'n  ufed  in  mak- 
ing Copper  into  Brafs  ;  and  the  Germai::  have  given 
the  fame  Name  to  Cehalt :  Therefore  Agriccla  and 
the  other  more  modern  Writers  diftingutftl  three 
Kinds  of  Cadmia  ;  the  Metallick,  the  Foflil,  and 
that  of  the  Furnaces* 

The  mctallick  Caimia  is  a  foflil  Subftance,  con- 
taining fome  Portion  of  Copper  or  Silver,  or  both, 
and  is  of  two  Kinds  ;  the  Cyprian,  which  is  alfo 
found  in  Afia  and  Italy,  and  is  a  Copper  Ore ;  and 
probably  is  what  Galen  mean?,  though  he  dots  not 
mention  that  Copper  was  obtained  from  it ;  and 
tl«  German,  or  Cobalt,  a  metallick  Sublt.ince, 
from  which  arc  prepared  Arfenick,  Zaffira,  ana 
the  Entaujlum  Cctuleum. 

The  foflil  Cadmia  is  the  Lapis  Calaminaris,  the 
Subject  of  this  Chapter.  It  is  a  foflil  Subftance  of  a 
middle  Confidence  between  Stone  and  Farth,  and  of 
different  Colours,  as  whitifh,  ycllowifh,  or  rcddiih. 
Thefe  arc  all  found  in  many  Parts  of  England,  and 
that  of  the  laft  Colour  is  ufua!ly  full  of  fmall  fer- 
rugincous  Globules,  and  is  found  in  great  Quan- 
tities in  France  ;  the  others  arc  dug  in  Germany, 
near  Aix  la  Chapellt.  They  feem  to  partake  of  Iron 
Ore,  as  mofl  of  them  are  attracted  by  the  Load- 
Stone,  and  arc  the  proper  Ores  of  link.  This 
was  probably  unknown  to  the  anticnt  Greets,  or 
at  leaft  not  ufed  in  Phyfick,  fince  it  is  not  men- 
tioned either  by  Diofcorides  or  Galen.  It  is  now 
much  ufed  in  drying  Ointments. 

The  Cadmia  of  the  Furnaces  is  the  Tutty  dc- 
fcribed  already  in  its  Place.] 

4.  Of  the  Hxmatitis,  or  Blood-Stone. 

'"pHE  Lap  1 1  Hxmatitis,  or  Bhtd-Stane,  Pamet, 
A  is  a  Mineral  of  a  reddifh  Colour, 
hard,  ponderous,  with  long  pointed  Needles,  very 
dangerous  to  fuch  as  are  pricked  by  them. 

This  Stone  is  brought  us  from  many  Places, 
there  not  being  any  Iron  Mines  wherein  it  is  not 
found. 

Chufe  thofc  Stones  that  are  of  the  higheft  Co- 
lour, with  fine  Striar,  or  Needles,  and  as  much  like 
Cinnabar  as  may  be. 

This  Mineral  has  fome  Ufe  in  Medicine ;  as  it 
is  aftringent,  deficcativc,  and  good  to  flop  Bleed- 
ings, ufed  externally,  or  given  inwardly  in  fine 
Powder ;  the  Dofe  is  from  four  Grains  to  a 
T  Drachm. 
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Drachm.  Mr.  Charas  obferves,  in  his  Pharma-  in  Bahama  they  extracl  an  excellent  Iron  from  it: 
copceia  Cfymia,  Page  823,  that  if  you  driv  e  it  over  It  is  often  found  in  Iron  Mines  in  a  diftindt  Ore, 
the  Helm,  in  a  Retort,  with  Sal  Armsniack,  you  but  there  arc  always  found  near  it,  wherever  it 
may  draw  Flowers  of  the  Q  lour  and  Smell  of  is,  red  Earth  and  red  Stones ;  it  is  dug  up  in 
Saffron,  which  are  what  they  call  the  Flora  Arc-  Germany,  Italy,  and  Spain,  but  the  laft  is  the  beft. 
matici  Pbilofcpborum  :  And  moreover  you  may  Pliny  diftinguifhcs  five  Kinds  of  it,  according  to 
make  with  it  a  chalybeate  acid  Spirit ;  and  with  the  Countries  it  comes  from,  and  its  different  Co- 
Spirit  of  Wine,  a  Tincture  and  Flowers ;  both  lour  and  Hardncfc  ,  and  others  divide  them  fromr  ■ 
which  have  great  Virtues,  according  to  die  afore-  their  outward  Appearance ;  fome  arc  uneven  and 
mentioned  Author,  to  whom  I  refer  you.  angular  as  thofc  of  Spain ;  fome  cluftered  on  the 

It  is  faid  this  Stone  lias  a  fovcreign  Viitue  to  flop  Surface  like  Bunches  of  Grapes,  and  therefore 

Blood,  from  whence  it  derives  its  Name  of  Lapis  called  Botryoides,  as  thofc  brought  from  the  Harts 

Hamatitis,  or  the  Bkod-Sttne.  Fort/I'm  Germany  ;  and  others  are  formed  in  vari- 

This  Stone,  being  powdered,  as  the  Lcad-Stsne,  ous  Convolutions,  like  the  Interlines,  or  the  outer 

enters  the  Compofition  of  fome  Gak-nick  Mcdi-  Surface  of  the  Brain :  thefe  are  beautifully  dcli- 

cines  :   Alfo  thofc  that  work  in  Metals,  or  in  mated  by  Aldrovandus  and  Impcrati. 
qucft  of  the  Philofepbers  Stone,  make  ufe  of  it.         The  Green  Blocd-Stone,  or  Heliotrope,  is  the 

Goldfmiths,  and  thofe  that  gild,  ufc  it  too,  to  Heliotropiut,  I  Form.  94.  Lapis  Porraceus  guttatim, 

polifh  their  Work,  whether  it  be  upon  Silver,  punclu'atim,  vel  fibratim  fanguineus,  Heliotrepium 

Copper,  Iron,  Wood,  or  whatever.  diilus,  Cup.  Hat.  Cath.  Sup.  50.    It  is  a  very 

There  is  alfo  another  Sort  of  Blood-Stsne  cabled  beautiful  green  Stone,  marked  with  red,  and  is  faid 

the  Red  Crayon,  ufed  by  fuch  as  defign  and  draw  to  pofi'cfs  the  fame  Virtues  with  the  other. 
Sketches :  it  is  like  that  of  Spain,  with  this  Dif-      What  our  Author,  and  fome  others,  mention 

fcrence,  that  it  does  not  appear  fo  fparkling  with  as  another  kind  of  BUod-Stone,  ufed  for  Crayons,  is 

Needles,  but  dull  and  unpolifhcd,  like  Earth.  an  Earth  well  known  in  England,  under  the  Name 

This  kind  is  brought  us  from  England,  and  of  Red  Oaker,  Ruddle,  or  Marking- State.  It  is 
there  arc  two  different  Sorts  of  it;  the  one  good,  the  Rubrica  Fabrilis,  Calc.  Muf.  134.  Rubrica, 
which  is  pretty  tender,  foft,  and  cafy  to  faw  or  cut  Char  It.  Fojf.  2.  Worm.  4.  Rubrica  Fabrilis  mollis^ 
into  Crayons;  but  the  other,  not  worth  any  Ktntm.%.  This  is  fometimes  brought  to  a  paler  Co- 
Thing,  hard  and  gravelly,  and  will  not  admit  of  lour  with  the  Addition  of  Chalk,  then  worked  up 
cutting.  into  Cakes,  and  fold  under  the  Name  of  Bole  Ar- 
Hccmatitii,  Lapis  Sanguineus,  or  the  menick ;  -and  in  fmaller  round  Pieces,  marked  with 
Lemery.  Blond-Stone,  is  a  hard,  folid,  heavy  fome  Impreflion,  under  that  of  Terra  Sigiilata  Ru- 
Stone,  participating  of  Iron,  dilpofed  bra.  There  is  aifo  another  harder  Kind  of  this, 
like  Needles,  of  a  rcddifiS  brown  Colour,  but  be-  the  Rubrica  Fabrilis  Dura  of  Kentrnan  ;  Rubrica 
coming  red  as  Blood,  as  it  is  reduced  to  Powder  ;  Laminata  of  Charlton  and  ll'onnius,  which  is  ufed 
they  take  it  from  the  Iron  Mines.  The  bell  and  by  the  Turners,  and  mult  be  wetted  before  it  will 
molt  efteemed  is  that  of  Spain,  which  is  clear,  mark.] 
heavy,  hard,  and  folid,  in  fine  Shoots,  of  a  reddifh 

brown  Colour,  with  Streaks  that  arc  blackifh  with-  5.  O/Spanifll  Emery,  and  the  Other  Emeries, 
out,  and  rcfembling  Cinnabar  within  ;  it  is  very 

aftringent  and  drying,  ftops  Blood,  and  is  given     7j"  MERY  of  Spain  is  a  Marcafite,  Pomet. 
internally,  as  well  as  ufed  externally,  in  fine  Pow-         or  ftony  Mineral,  with  fmall  Veins 

ccr;  the  Dofe  from  fifteen  Grains  to  a  Drachm,  of  Gold  running,  through  it,  which  is  found  in  the 

Tliere  is  another  Sort  of  Blood-Stone  brought  Gold  Mines  of  Peru,  and  clfe where  :  It  is  of  much 

from  England,  called  the  Bajiard  Hamatitis ;  it  Account  amongft  thofe  that  leek  the  1'hilolbphcrs 

differs  from  the  former  in  that  it  neither  {hoots  into  Stone,  becaufe  of  the  golden  Veins  that  adorn 

Needles,  nor  is  fo  hard  :  Chufe  fuch  as  is  of  a  it ;  and  it  is  at  this  Day  fo  valuable  and  fcarce, 

brownifti  red,  weighty,  folid,  and  fmocth;  it  is  that  thofe  that  have  any  of  it  may  fell  it  for  its 

aftringent,  and  is  called  Hamatitis  from  Weight  in  Gold  ;  the  King  of  Spain  has  forbid- 

Blood,  becaufe  being  powdered,  it  is  of  the  Co-  den  the  Exportation  of  it  out  of  his  Kingdom, 

lour  of  B'.ood,  and  ft  ops  Bleeding.  which  is  the  Reafon  it  is  fo  very  fcarce  to  be  found. 

\Bls*d-Stone  is  the  Hamatitis,  Charlt.  Fojf.  27.  This  Emery  is  of  little  or  no  Ufc  in  Phyfick, 

Jt'crm.  64.  Lrpis  Hamatitis,  Math.  \$%x.  though  Mr.  Demeuve  fays  it  is  of  a  corrofive  and 

t.luM7,iT,i  of  the  Greeks ;  and  the  Sedtnegi,  or  Sa-  cauftick  Quality. 

ilmtgi  of  the  Arabian;.    It  is  an  Iron  Ore  j  and       Tliere  arc,  bcfidcs  this,  two  other  Sorts  of 

Emery, 
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Entry,  one  whereof  is  reJJifh,  and  found  in  Cop-  in  it ;  it  is  found  in  the  Copper  Mines.  The  Third 

per  Mines,  as  well  in  Sweden  as  other  Places,  and  is  common  Emery,  whofc  Colour  is  blackifh  ;  it  is 

is  what  fome  fell  for  Emery  of  Spain,  but  it  is  got  in  the  Iron  Mines ;  they  powder  or  grind  it  in 

eafily  diftinguifhable  from  it,  being  more  rough,  England^  by  certain  Mill:,  made  for  that  PurpolV, 

folid,  and  hard,  of  a  fine  red  Colour,  and  not  which  they  could  not  do  in  Mortnrs,  becaufe  of 

veined  with  Gold.  the  great  Hardnefs  of  this  Stone.    This  pmvdcred 

The  third  Sort  is  that  which  is  commonly  ufed  Emery  is  ufed  to  polifh  or  clean  Arm>,  Knives 

by  Armourers,  Cutlers,  and,  in  fhort,  by  all  thofc  Looking-ghfTes  Hs'e.    You  mutt  chufe  that  ivfiicii 

tliat  work  upon  Iron  or  Steel,  there  being  nothing  is  in  the  hncft  Powder,  pure  and  clean.    All  thefe 

that  polifhcs  like  pounded  Emery.    It  is  alfo  ufed  Stones  are  made  ufe  of  to  cut  and  polifh  precioui 

in  polifhing  Steel,  Looking-glaffcs,  fcveral  forts  of  Stones,  Glafs,  and  Marble,  and  arc  of  no  Impor- 

Stones,  and  upon  a  great  many  other  Occafions  in  tancc  in  Phyfick,  except  only  that  they  may  fcrvc 

the  mcchanick  Way.  to  clean  the  Teeth.    What  fulls  from  the  L:\pi- 

Thc  common  Emery  is  brought  to  us  from  fc-  darics,  in  working  with  this,  they  dry  and  call 

vend  Countries  where  there  are  Iron  Mines,  and  Patty  of  Emery. 

likewife  from  England ;  and  there  are  none  but  the  [  Emery  is  the  Sinyris  and  Smet  iHus  of  the  Shops, 
Englijh  that  trouble  themfelves  about  the  powder-  Smiris,  li'oi m.  65.  Aid  Muf.  Met.  653.  Cbar/t. 
ing  or  grinding  it  in  Mills  which  fcrve  only  for  FojJ".  27.  The  07*15-1?  of  the  Greeks  ;  the  Smergium 
this  Purpofe,  or  to  grind  Stones  of  a  like  Nature  ,  of  Serapion ;  and  the  Sumbagedi  of  the  Arabians. 
for  this  ordinary  or  common  Emery  is  fo  hard,  that  It  is  a  ferrugineous,  heavy,  mctallick  Subftancc,  of 
whoever  would  pretend  to  powder,  or  beat  it  in  a  the  Iron  Ore  kind.  The  common  Emery  is 
Mortar,  would  be  apt  to  make  Holes  in  the  Mor-  blackifh,  and  found  in  many  Parts  of  Europe ; 
tar:  And  as  this  Mineral  is  made  much  ufe  of,  efpccially  in  an  Ifland  on  the  Coaft  of  Tufcany, 
efpecially  in  Powder,  that  ought  to  be  chofen  and  in  Gucrnfty,  in  the  Britijh  Channel.  It  is  re- 
which  is  in  fine  Powder,  pure  and  clean  j  if  in  commended  by  Diofcorides  and  Galen  as  a  Den- 
Stone,  let  it  be  as  bright-coloured,  and  as  free  as  tifricc  ;  but  it  corrodes  the  Teeth  too  much,  and 
you  can  from  other  Stones.  infenfibly  wears  them  away. 

Emery  cuts  Glafs  as  the  Diamond  does,  but  The  Spanijh  Emery  is  greatly  in  Effecm  with 

makes  no  Impreffions  upon  Diamonds  as  it  does  the  Searchers  for  the  Philofophers  Stone  :  they  cx- 

upon  other  precious  Stones.    It  is  faid,  if  melted  tra&  a  Tincture  from  it  with  Spirit  of  Sea  Salt, 

with  Lead  and  Iron,  it  encresfes  their  Weight,  with  which  they  fay  they  can  fix  Mercury  in  an  Ii  • 

and  hardens  and  makes  them  become  red  ;  which  ftant,  and  call  this  Subftance  Miraculous  Precipitate, 

I  have  not  experimented.    Some  alfo  mix  Emery  fancying  they  (hall,  by  means  of  it,  at  length  at 

with  the  foft  pale  Madagafcar  Gold,  but  it  muft  tain  to  the  true  Art  of  making  Gold. J 
be  that  of  the  fecond  Sort,  which  comes  from  the 

Copper  Mines.  5.  Of  the  Magnefi.1. 

It  is  made  ufe  of  alfo  to  cut  and  divide  Marble. 

Tncy  affirm  likewife- that  it  becomes  an  impalpa-  TIAAGNALES,  Magntfsa,  Magne,  or  Pcmet, 

ble  Powder,  if  put  into  Brandy  or  Spirit  of  Wine,  Mangantfc,  is  a  Mineral  pretty  near 

which  I  cannot  vouch  for,  hav ing  never  tried  it ;  approaching  to  Antimony,  only  it  is  (offer,  and 

that  which  falls  from  the  Lapidaries  Mills,  and  brittle,  like  Free-Stone,  and  made  up  of  Alining 

looks  no  better  than  Mud,  is  by  fome  made  up  Sparkles  inftead  of  Suite. 

into  Balls,  and  fold  to  feveral  People  under  the  There  arc  two  Sorts  of  Magnefia,  the  Grey  and 
Appellation  of  the  Putty  of  Emery.  the  Black  ;  the  former  is  very  fcarcc,  and  fo  not 
Srrnris  Lapis,  or  Emery,  is  a  kind  of  much  in  ufe,  but  the  black  is  very  much  ufed,  as 
Lemery.  Marcafite,  or  very  hard  Stone,  whereof  well  by  Enamcllcrs,  as  Potters  and  Glafs-makers, 
there  arc  three  Sorts ;  the  firft  and  mod  who  purify  and  whiten  their  Glafs,  by  putting  in  a 
efteemcd  is  called  Spanijh  Emery,  becaufe  it  is  finall  Quantity  of  it ;  whereas,  fhould  they  add  too 
found  in  the  Gold  and  Silver  Mines  of  Peru,  and  much,  it  would  be  of  a  blue  or  purple  Colour, 
fcveral  other  Parts  of  New  Spain;  it  is  reddifh,  We  have  it  from  many  Places  in  Piedmont, 
mixed  with  Streaks  of  Gold  and  Silver.  This  where  it  is  found  in  the  Mines  in  Pieces  of  dif- 
Kind  of  Emery  is  very  fcarcc,  for  becaufe  of  the  ferent  Figure  and  Bigncfs ;  as  t  J  the  Choice  of  it, 
Gold  contained  in  it,  the  King  of  Spain  has  for-  let  it  be  as  brittle,  as"  fparkling,  but  as  little  load- 
bid  the  Tranfportation  of  it.  The  Second  is  ed,  or  other  extraneous  Bodies  as  may  be. 
fmooth,  and  red,  but  has  nothing  of  Gold  or  Silver  Monfieur  Furcturt  is  very  much  millakcn  in 

T  2  affirming 
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affirming  Magnefta  to  be  the  fame  Thing  as  Sa- 
fre and  Perigueur,  both  which  I  am  going  to  treat 
of,  and  firft  of  Ptrigueur. 

[Magnefta  is  the  Sapo  Vitri  Mtrr.  Pin.  214.. 
Manganefe,  Schwenk.  Net.  in  Beer.  Cbym.  140.  It 
is  a  foffil,  mctaliick  Subftance,  found  in  Germany, 
Italy,  Piedmont,  and  near  Mendip  Hills  in  Eng- 
land ;  and  wherever  the  Miners  find  it,  they  con- 
clude there  is  Iron  Ore  near ;  it  is  ufed  in  Glafs- 
rnaking,  and  to  colour  earthen  Vefllls  of  a  purf  lifli 
Black,  but  is  of  no  ufc  in  Medicine.] 

7.  Of  Perigueur,  or  Pcrigord-Stone. 

Pemet.     T)Erigueur,  or  Perigueux,  is  a  Mineral, 
«*   or  black  Stone,  like  black  Coal,  hea- 
vy, hard,  and  difficult  to  be  reduced  into  Powder. 

Enamcllers  and  Potters  make  ufe  of  it.  There 
needs  no  other  Choice  about  it  than  to  fee  that  it 
be  pure,  and  clean  from  Impurities  ;  for  if  there 
be  any  other  Mineral  mixed  among  it,  it  would 
fpoil  all  the  Works  it  is  employed  in ;  therefore 
they  that  fell  it  to  the  Workmen,  muft  take  the 
fame  Care  a?  they  do  in  Lead  Ore. 

The  Perigueur  which  we  fell  at  Pat  is  is  brought 
us  from  Dauphiny  and  England. 

Lapis  Petracorius,  Perigord,  or  Peri- 
Lemery.  gueux,  is  a  kind  of  Marcafite  or  liard 
Stone,  that  is  heavy  and  folid,  black  as 
Coal,  difficult  to  reduce  to  Powder.  It  is  met 
with  in  fcvcral  Mines  of  Dcu}hiny,  and  in  Eng- 
lar.d,  from  whence  it  is  brought  us  in  Pieces  of  dif- 
ferent Sizes ;  the  Enainellers  and  Potters  ufc  it : 
You  ought  to  chufe  it  pure  and  neat ;  it  is  deter- 
five  and  aftringent. 

[This  is  the  Lapis  Petracorius,  Dal.  34.  It  is  a 
foffi]  Subftance,  feeming  to  contain  fane  Particles 
of  Iron,  and  ufed  by  the  Earthen  W arc-workers  ; 
but  never  heard  of  in  Medicine.] 

•  ,S.  Of  Safre,  or  ZafFrc 

Pemet.  r»7  PRE,  or  Zifre,  is  a  Mineral  of  a 
*^  bluifh  or  l\irtndge-cyc  Colour,  which 
the  Engtijby  Dutch,  and  hamburgers,  bring  us 
from  the  Eafl-hdies,  and  cfpccially  from  Sural. 

Moft  of  the  Safre  wc  have  is  in  a  grey  Powder, 
like  Alhes,  from  which  it  fo  little  differs  in  Ap- 
pearance, that  wc  are  forced  to  confult  the  Work- 
men, who  ufc  it,  to  know,  by  Trials,  whether  it  is 
w  hat  it  ought  to  be. 

There  arc*  however,  two  Sorts  of  Saf  e,  the 
fi ne  and  the  common  ;  the  former  is  in  a  Euuuh  or 
«incritious  Stone,  the  latter  in  Powder;  and  very 
of:cn  fo  bad,  tlut  it  is  h.udly  good  for  any  thing, 
and  being  fo  very  weighty  muft  needs  be  mixed 
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with  fome  ftony  Subftance,  the  other  being  much 
lighter. 

Safre  is  much  ufed  by  Delft  Ware  and  Glafs- 
makers,  to  give  a  blue  Colour  to  both  Sorts  of 
Ware :  It  is  alfo  with  Safre  that  they  colour  cal- 
cined Pewter,  in  order  to  make  the  falfe  Stone, 
which  I  have  noted  in  the  Chapter  of  Enamels  ^ 
And  laftly,  with  Safre  it  is  that  the  azure  4  Colour 
of  Glafs  is  produced,  as  is  before  obferved,  and  of 
which  is  made  the  counterfeit  Sapphire. 

Saphre,  Safre,  Zafre,  or  Sapphire,  is 
a  Mineral  whereof  there  arc  two  Kinds ;  Lemery. 
one  called  Fine  Sapphire,  and  the  other 
common :  The  fine  Sapphire  is  a  pretty  foft  Stone, 
of  a  bluifh  Colour;  the  common  Sapphire  is  a 
greyifti  heavy  Powder ;  both  forts  come  from  India. 
The  fine  Sapphire  is  ufed  to  give  a  blue  Colour  to 
Enamel,  to  Earthen  Ware,  and  Glafs ;  they  like- 
wife  colour  counterfeit  Sapphires  with  it,  whence 
it  takes  its  Name. 

[Zafer  is  a  Preparation  of  Cobalt  (to  be  treated 
of  hereafter)  which  is  thoroughly  calcined,  then 
made  into  a  fine  Powder,  and  mixed  with  three 
Times  its  Quantity  of  powdered  Flint-Stones; 
then  put  into  large  Tubs,  and  moiftencd  with  a 
little  Water,  where,  in  a  ftiort  Time,  it  becomes  a 
folid  firm  Mafc,  and  is  called  Zeffra  :  It  is  ufed  by 
the  Potters,  Glafsmen,  &c.  but  not  in  Medicine.] 


R 


9.  Of  Rufma. 

US  MA  is  a  fort  of  Mineral,  in  Co-  Pemet. 
lour  and  Figure  refcmbling  the  Drofs 
of  Iron,  found  in  great  Plenty  in  Galatia.  This 
Mineral  is  in  fuch  Vogue  amongft  the  Turks  to 
take  oft'  Hair,  that  the  Grand  Signier  has  an  In- 
come of  30,000  Ducats  per  Annum  arifing  from 
it.  This  Depilatory  is  very  little  ufed  in  France* 
but  I  am  furc  if  it  was  better  known,  it  would 
be  preferred  to  Lime  and  Oi  pimeut  upon  that  Oc- 
cafion,  it  being  ftrongcr  and  more  efficacious,  and 
the  Ufe  of  it  attended  with  no  fort  of  Danger. 

Rufma  is  a  Mineral  tint  is  like  the 
Drofs  of  Iron,  both  in  Colour  and  Fi-  Lemery. 
gure  ;  there  is  abunJancc  of  it  in  Gala- 
tia:  It  is  a  Depilatory  very  much  ufed  by  the 
Turks. 

[The  Rufma,  or  Retifna  of  the  Turij,  has  been 
taken,  by  fome  Authors,  to  be  Orpiment ;  but  it  is 
much  more  probably  die  Scry,  as  I  have  already 
obferved  at  the  End  of  the  Chapter  of  Chalcitis.\ 

10.  Of  Orpiment. 
*~\RP1NE,  or  Orpiment,  is  a  Mine-  Pemet. 

ral  commonly  found  amongft  Copper 
Mines ;  compofcd  of  a  great  Quantity  of  Sulphur, 

and 
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and  a  carrofive  Suit,  in  Stones  of  a  different  Big-  cincd  and  white,  altogether  like  Pkifter  :  But 
nefs,  Colour,  anJ  Figure  ;  June  being  of  a  golden,   though  I  could  not  do  it,  yet  I  will  not  i'.iy  the 


other  of  a  rcdJifh,  and  feme  of  a  grccnilh  Ycl-  Thing   cannot   be  done  ;    Mr.  Main  being  a 

low,  and  feme  almoft  quite  red  ;  which  proceeds  Man  of  too  much  Honour  to  affirm  a  thing  lie 

from  the  different  Degrees  of  Heat  in  the  Bowels  did  not  certainly  know  to  be  true, 

of  the  Earth  where  it  is  formed.   The  Mines  of  However  this   be,   Orpite,    or  red  Arfenick, 


popper  in  which  this  Orfhiunt  is  found  are  ne- 
ver without  fome  little  Gold  ;  and  for  that  Rcafon 
thofc  that  worked  in  them  do  not  fail  to  make 
Separation  of  it  after  the  ordinary  Method. 

The  yellow  Orpinf  is  found  of  different  Colours  ; 
wherefore  it  is  that  the  Dutch  and  Englijh  fend  it 
to  us  in  fuch  variety  of  Forms  and  Figures  ;  but 
the  heft  and  nioft  valuable  is  in  thick  Pieces,  and 
in  handfomc  bright  Scales,  gilt  as  it  were  with 
Gold,  and  which  eafdy  exfoliate,  that  is  to  fay, 
which  without  much  ado  are  fep.;rated  and  divided 
into  thin  Lamina:,  or  Scales,  glittering  like  Gold. 

A  fecond  kind  of  good  yellow  Orpine,  is,  that 
which  is  half  VeDow,  half  red  ;  or  elfe  full  of  red- 
dim  Veins :  That  which  is  in  fmall  Stones,  and 
of  a  grcenifh  yellow,  is  utterly  to  be  rejected,  be- 
ing nothing  but  mere  Earth ;  as  alio  that  which 
is  in  Powder. 

Orpiment  is  of  fome  Ufc  in  Medicine,  being  an 
Ingredient  in  fome  Ointments  and  Plaiftcrs.  It  is 
alfo  made  much  ufe  of  by  I'crfons  of  feveral  Pro- 
feffions,  cfpccially  at  Rouen,  to  dye  their  Wood 
yellow,  of  which  they  make  Com!  s,  and  fell  them 
for  Box.  Farriers  ufc  it  upon  feveral  Occaiions ; 
as  alfo  Painters,  when  it  is  ground.  It  is  one  of 
the  greateft  Poifons  we  have,  therefore  wc  ought 
to  take  care  to  whom  we  fell  it. 

It  is  the  reddifh  natural  Orpimtnt,  which  ought 
to  be  denominated  the  Saudaracb  of  the  Grctks, 
and  not  the  following,  as  moft  Authors  have  writ- 
ten ;  for  the  red  factitious  Orpine  is  made  of  this, 
as  I  am  going  to  make  appear. 

Of  Red  Orpine,  or  Ratfbane. 

Red  Orpine,  which  is  ordinarily  called  red 
A  fenick,  as  Mr.  Marin,  a  Phyfician  of  the  Fa- 
culty of  Mmtpettier,  has  affined  me,  is  made  of 
the  yellow  Orpimtnt,  as  it  is  drawn  out  of  the 
Mines,  by  heating  it  in  the  1  ire  till  it  has  acquired 
a  red  Colour  ;  and  afterwards  putting  it  into  a 
Crucible  with  Hcmp-fecd  Oil,  or  Sallad  Oil,  or 
Nut  Oil,  evaporating  the  Oil ;  and  then  adding 
more,  and  proceeding  after  the  fame  manner, 
till  the  Orpiment  becom-s  vitrified,  and  fit  to 
be  enft  into  Moulds,  and  fo  made  of  the  form 
of  a  C:ke,  and  reduced  to  a  Stone,  as  wc  fee 
it.  This  Procefs  feeming  very  feaitble,  I  was 
willing  to  attempt  it,  but  could  not  fuccecd  in  it ; 
fur  the  Orpinur.t,  inftead  of  red,  became  cal- 


ought  to  be  chofen  in  thick  heavy  Pieces,  'and  m 
high-coloured  as  poffible. 

Red  Orpine  is  but  little  made  ufe  of,  except 
when  ground  into  a  fillamot  Colour  by  Painters. 

[Orpiment  is  the  Auri pigment  urn  lu'.cum,  A! Jr. 
Muf,  Met.  333.  Arfenicum  croceum,  Auripigm.'n- 
tum,  Cbarh.  toff.  49.  It  it  the  A^utxlt  of  Galen ; 
Agouti*  of  Diofcorides ;  the  Naruetb  of  Serapici:  ; 
and  the  Zarnich  afar  of  the  Aralians.  It  is 
an  Arfenkal  Juice,  or,  as  fome  affirm,  a  kind 
of  Gold  Ore.  It  lies  in  fquammous  foliacious 
Glebes,  like  the  Lapis  fpecularis,  and  is  of  three 
Kinds,  yellow,  rcddilh,  and  grcenifh  ;  thefc 
are  all  three  found  in  the  Veins  of  Gold,  Silver, 
and  Copper  Mines.  Orpiment  is  foluble  in  Oil, 
and  inflammable,  emitting  a  thin  FLimc  with  a 
great  deal  of  Smoak,  fmclling  of  Sulphur  and  Gar- 
lick,  which,  if  collected,  forms  ycllowifli  Flowers 
like  Sulphur,  and  a  blood-coloured  Mafs  remains 
behind,  by  fome  called  red  Orpiment  or  R^ilgar. 
If  the  Orpiment  be  kept  a  long  time  on  the  Fire, 
the  whole  Mafs  fublimcs  into  a  beautiful  red  Sub- 
ftancc  like  a  Rub)',  leaving  only  a  little  Earth  be- 
hind. The  firft  Fumes  which  come  from  this  will 
turn  Copper  white  and  brittle.  Orpiment,  there- 
fore, conlifts  of  the  fame  Parts  as  common  Sul- 
phur, with  fome  mineral  Particles  mixed  among 
them.  The  common  Orpiment,  reddened  by  Fire, 
as  I  have  already  obferved,  is  by  fome  called  red  Or- 
piment j  but  the  genuine  red  Orpimtnt  is  the  Arfeni- 
cum rubrum  Sandaiacha  vulgo  die!  urn,  Char  It.  Fcj}', 
13.  Sandaracha  nativa,  Kentm.  18.  Arfnicum 
rubrum,  Rijigallum,  Sandaracha  Graccrun:,  Mcr.t, 
Ex.  13.  and  the  Realgar,  Leftgall,  and  /arnich- 
Achmer  of  the  Arabians.  It  is  a  Foffil  of  the  fame 
Nature  with  Orpiment,  and  feemingly  only  diffe- 
rent in  Colour.  It  is  brought  from  China,  caft 
into  Figures  of  Pagods  :  It  is  no  lefs  dangerous 
than  Orpiment;  and  though  both  of  them"  have 
been  recommended  by  old  Phyficians,  and  arc  at 
prcfent  taken  inwardly  in  the  Eajl-lndies,  yet 
nobody  ought  to  think  of  giving  them  here:  For 
the  Wine  infufed  in  Cups  of  Realgar,  which  is  a 
common  Medicine  there,  has  been  attended  with 
very  fatal  Confequenccs  here ;  fo  great  is  the  Dif- 
ference in  the  human  Body  in  different  Climates ; 
even  the  external  Ufe  of  it  here  is  not  abfylutely 
fafe,  and,  as  Chymifiry  has  ftirnifhcd  us  with  much 
better  Cathcrcticks,  outfit  to  be  wholly  Jaid  afidc.J 
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fire,  as  in  preparing  Crecus  mttalbrum.  Wlicn 

the  Noifc,  or  Detonation  is  over,  and  the  Whole 

is  fumcicntly  burnt  and  grown  cold,  the  Mafs  is 

to  be  pulvcrifcd,  and  put  a-ncw  into  a  Crucible 

to  be  calcined.  If  you  would  have  this  cauflick 

Arfenick  in  Liquor,  it  is  but  placing  it  in  a  Cellar 
.  J    ,     n   %      i  r\:\  r,.if 
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xi.  Of  natural  white  Arfcnick. 

Pemtt.    \\T  BITE  natural  Arfenick  is  a  Mi- 
ncral,  pretty  much  refembling  the 
common  or  faaitious  white  Arfenick,  only  it  is 

winter  and  more  rcfplendent,  and  not  fo  fcaly.  fo/j'few'bayfc  and  it  becomes  an  Oil  per  Dclf- 
This  Mineral,  or  natural  white  Arfenick,  is  round  .  m 
in  Copper  Mines ;  and  when  Miners  meet  with 
it,  it  is  a  certain  Indication  to  them  that  Copper 
is'near.  It  is  found  generally  in  the  Interfiitia  be- 
tween the  true  Spar  and  Clay,  and  fomctimcs  it 
is  met  with  in  fcparate  Pieces  amongft  the  dry 
Clay.  This  Arfenick  is  very  little  known,  and 
little  ufed. 

Of  the  white  factious  Arfcnick. 

,  .  IT     .  . 

Though  I  have  taken  fomc  pains  to  difcoyer       .  h  .  ^  we  ^  s      a  Subiimate.  but  not 


One  may  draw  alfo  a  Butter  or  corrofivc  Oil 
of  Arfenick  with  Sublimate.  This  Oil,  or  Butter 
of  Arfenick,  is  a  very  ftrong  Cauflick,  and  there- 
fore very  proper  for  making  an  Efcar.  But  as 
all  Preparations  of  Arfenick  have  a  pernicious  Qua- 
lity, they  arc  to  be  ufed  with  great  Caution,  and 
not  without  the  Advice  of  fome  fkilful  Pcrfon. 

Calcined  Arfenick  may  be  fublimed  with  Sea 
Salt  decrepitated  ;  and  with  this,  as  fomc  do  af- 
firm, they  counterfeit  the  Venetian  Sublimate, 


what  the  white  Arfenhk  that  we  fell  is,  yet  it  has 
not  been  in  my  Power  to  inform  myfelf ;  fo  that 
I  am  forced  to  reft  mvfelf  contented,  and  to  fay, 
with  others,  that  it  is  a  Compofition  of  Orpiment 
and  common  Salt  fublimed  together ;  which  does 
not  ftand  to  Reafon,  fince,  if  it  were  fo,  I  do  not 
fee  how  the  Dutch  could  poffibly  fell  it  at  the  Price 
they  do.  But  not  knowing  what  to  determine  in 
this  Matter,  I  will  only  remark,  that  it  ought  to 
be  chofen  in  thick  Pieces,  white  within  and  with- 
out. Moft  of  what  we  have  from  Holland  is 
white,  and  rough  without,  and  if  you  break  it, 
tranfparent  like  unto  Gluts  within,  which  gave 
occalion  to  the  Antients  to  call  it  Cryflalhne  Arjc- 
rick,  which  is  in  mighty  requcft  at  this  Day  with 
fomc,  but  by  others  undervalued  and  rejected, 
fomc  valuing  the  rough,  and  others  the  cryflallinc. 

.....         r    r    C  II    TT..    "...   IH,,<.,-U  »r» 


being  certain  of  this,  I  cannot  avouch  it  for  Truth, 
as  I  before  hinted,  when  treating  of  Sublimate 
Corrofivc. 

Of  the  Arfenical  Load-Stone." 

The  Arfenical  Magnet  is  made  of  Poicleu  Anti- 
mony, Sulphur,  and  cryflalline  Arfenick,  powder- 
ed together,  and  put  into  a  proper  VcfTcl  that  will 
bear  the  Fire,  and  the  Wliole  may  become  one 
tranfparent  Mafs,  fuch  as  the  arfenical  Magnet 
ought  to  be. 

It  is  faid  this  Preparation  is  a  gentle  Cauflick, 
and  performs  its  Office  with  great  Eafc  It  is  an 
Ingredient  in  the  magnetick  Plaifter  of  Angelus  de 
Sala,  defcribed  in  Trcatifes  of  Pliarmacy  by  ma- 


perform  fomc  Operations,  as  lhall  0c  leen  nere-  a  Mineral  thjt  is  wcjghty,  fh'in-  Lemery. 

after;  but  chiefly  made  life  of  by  Dyers,  and  in   jn     ^     fuiphurcous,  and  cauflick, 
the  Country  to  dcflroy  the  Rats  and  other  Ver-   of-which  thcrc  arc  thrcc  Kinds  .  onc  ycpaW)  onc 
min.  .  .  rcJ}  and  one  white;  the  full  is  called  in  Latin, 

Of  the  RfgulllS  of  ArlcniCK.  Ami  pigment  urn,  or  Orpiment ;  this  is  a  yellow 
Rezulm  of  Arfcnick  is  made  of  Arfcnick,  Pot-  fhining  Stone,  taken  from  the  Copper  Mines,  in 
afhes,  and  Soap,  put  into  a  Crucible,  and  by  the  Pieces  of  different  Shapes  and  Sizes.  1  here  arc 
Flame  of  a  Lamp  melted  and  cafl  into  a  great  foveral  Sorts,  that  are  diflinguiflicd  by  their  Co- 
Mortar  :  It  is  much  milder  than  the  Arfenick  it-  lours ;  for  one  is  of  a  refptendent  gold  Colour, 
fclf  If  the  Drofs  of  this  Regulus  is  boiled  in  Wa-  the  other  of  a  paler  yellow  ;  the  bcatifullcft  and 
ter  and  the  Liquor  filtrated,  by  throwing  Vine-  mofl  valued  is  in  large  Pieces,  of  a  golden  fhining 
car  into  it,  a  veltow  Powder  will  be  precipitated,  yellow.  They  cafily  fcparate,  by  little  thm  Scales 
which  is  called  the  Sulphur  of  Arfenick,  and  acts    that  glitter  like  Gold.    The  rcdJifli  yellow  Orpi- 

 .k..  ........  A.  r,»;,t  \tMf.     ment  receives  its  Colour  trom  the  lubtcrrancan 

Fires  that  calcine  it :  The  Orpin  and  the  Rtalgal 
both  are  ufed  by  the  Painters,  after  being  finely 
cround  on  a  Porphyry. 

The  fecond  fort  01  /fifenick  is  called  Sandurc- 


with  more  Violence  than  the  very  drfmitk  itfelf. 
Of  cauflick  or  corro/we  Arfcnick. 
Corrofive  Arfenick  is  made  of  Arfenick,  S«lt- 


\^on<Jii,c  si'jtnn*  is  iuoms  — -  -   

pctrc,  and  Sulphur,  put  into  a  Mortar  and  fet  on   tba  Graca  urn,  Rtalgal,  Kctjgar,  RtpgelUMy  or 

R.J 
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Red  Orpimer.t.  Of  this  Arfenick  there  arc  two 
Kinds,  the  one  natural,  and  the  other  artificial; 
the  natural  is  that  which  is  calcined  in  the  Mins 
by  the  fubtcrranean  Fires ;  the  artificial,  which  is 
more  common,  being  calcined  by  the  ordinary 
Fire.  You  ought  to  chufe  the  Realgal  that  is  in 
largeft,  heavicft  Pieces,  fhining,  and  of  the  high- 
ift  Colour :  It  ferves  the  Painters.  This  Name 
of  Sandaracha  is  given  to  red  Orpine,  becaufe  of 
the  Refcmblancc  it  has  in  Colour  with  Minium 
or  Read  Lead. 

The  third  fort  of  Arfcr.ick  is  called  white  Arfe- 
nick,  or  fimplc  Arjenick,  by  way  of  Excellence, 
as  being  the  ftrongeft  of  all.  This  is  a  Mineral 
in  large  Pieces  that  arc  hard,  heavy,  brittle,  very 
white,  mining,  or  cryftallizcd  without  and  within. 
There  is  the  natural  and  the  artificial :  The  na- 
tural is  found  in  Copper  Mines,  but  is  fcarcc;  the 
artificial  is  made  with  equal  Parts  of  Orpiment, 
and  common  Salt  mixed  and  fublimed  together. 
All  the  Kinds  of  Arfenick  are  corrofive  Poifons ;  but 
the  molt  active  and  dangerous  is  the  white.  It 
does  not  ufually  work  violently  till  half  an  Hour 
after  it  is  taken ;  becaufe  the  Salts  that  make  the 
Corrofion  arc  locked  up,  and  naturally,  fettered  in 
die  Sulphurs,  which  makes  it  fomcTime  before  they 
arc  at  Liberty,  when  they  produce  great  Pains,  In- 
flammations in  the  Guts,  violent  Vomitings,  Con- 
vulfions,  Reftleflhefs,  a  general  Lofs  of  Strength, 
and  at  laft  Death,  if  not  prevented.  The  Reme- 
dies proper  on  this  Occafion,  arc,  melted  Fat,  Oil, 
Butter,  &e.  in  order  to  (heath  the  Points  of  the 
cauftick  Salts ;  and  to  evacuate  upward  and  down- 
ward ;  then  Milk  being  taken  in  good  Quantities, 
fwectens  and  corrects  the  Acrimony  of  the  Poilbn. 

[Arfenick,  properly  fo  called,  is  a  Subftancc  ex- 
tracted from  Cobalt,  an  Ore  found  in  Saxony  and 
Bohemia,  and  other  Places  ;  to  be  defcribed  here- 
after. There  arc  three  Kinds  of  Arjenick ;  the 
white,  the  yellow,  and  the  red  :  To  make  them, 
the  Cobalt  is  put  into  a  calcining,  reverberating 
Furnace ;  when  the  Flame  has  jet  it  on  Fire,  it 
emits  a  blue  Flame,  and  a  copious  thick  Smoak 
with  it,  which  is  received  upon  the  Cieling  of  the 
Furnace  ;  and  thence  conveyed  into  a  large  Fun- 
nel, made  of  Boards  of  a  hundred  Ells  in  length  ; 
fomc  of  it  goes  out  at  the  End  of  this  Funnel  ; 
but  the  greater  Part  flicks  to  the  Infide  of  it,  in 
the  Form  of  a  whitifh  Soor,  which  is  taken  out 
about  once  in  fix  Months,  and  ferves  to  make  all 
the  three  Kinds  of  Arfenick.  The  white  or  cry- 
flalline  Arfenick  is  made,  by  fubliming  this  Soot 
in  Iron  Vcflcls,  into  an  opakc  Subftancc,  fome- 
times  fhining  within  like  the  Encaujium  Album, 
and  fomctimes  ftrcaked  with  red  or  cryftalline 
Veins. 
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The  yellow  Arfenick  is  made  by  fubliming  the 
fame  Soot  with  a  tenth  Part  of  common  Sulphur  ; 
the  fublimed  Mafs  is  yellow,  like  common  Sul- 
phur, folid,  fhining,  not  altogether  opakc,  cnfdy 
broken,  but  not  apt  to  crumble  into  Powder* 
It  is  diftinguifhablc  from  Orpiment,  by  not  taking 
F  ire  when  thrown  upon  burning  Coals,  as  Orpi- 
ment readily  does. 

And  red  Arfenick  is  made  of  the  fame  Soot  and 
Sulphur,  mixed  with  a  fmall  Quantity  of  a  me- 
tallick  Subftancc,  called  the  Spuria  of  Copper. 
The  fublimed  Mafs  is  folid,  opakc,  and  of  a  cin- 
nabarine  Colour. 

The  firft  of  thefe  is  the  common  Ratfbane,  or 
white  Arfenick  ;  the  Arfenicum  Album.,  Ind.  Med. 
15.  Arsenicum  faclitium  Album,  Aldr.  Muf.  Met. 
354.  Arfenicum  Album  feu  CryflalUnumy  Scored.  3. 
498.  The  fecond,  or  yellow  Arfenick,  the  Arje- 
ntcum  faclitium  fiavum,  Aldr.  Muf.  Alet.  358. 
Arfenicum  citrinum  feu  fiavum,  Schrod.  3.  498. 
And  the  laft,  or  red  Arjenick  ;  the  Arfenicum  ru- 
brum  faclitium  Officinal  urn,  Jl'tod.  Alt.  2.  P.  I. 
p.  50. 

All  thefe  kinds  of  Arfenick  are  very  powerful 
Poifons,  and  ought  never  to  be  thought  of  as  in- 
ternal Medicines,  though  fome  have  been  fo  daring 
to  prefcribe  them.  They  confift  of  an  acrid  Sa!t, 
and  a  kind  of  mercurial  or  metallick  Subftancc, 
which  difcovers  itfelf  when  they  arc  diflillcd  in  a 
Retort  with  any  fat  Subftancc  ;  for,  with  a  ftrong 
Fire,  the  Arfenick  will  be  raifed  into  the  Neck  of 
the  Vcflcl,  in  a  metallick  Form  like  Antimony. 

The  arfenical  Magnet  is  the  beft  Preparation  of 
Ratfbane  for  external  Ufc  ;  it  lias  tliat  Name  from 
its  fuppofed  Power  of  attracting  poifunous  or 
other  morbifick  Matter,  from  the  Centre  of  the 
Body  to  the  Surface.  It  is  a  powerful  Ripcncr, 
and  has  been  fomctimes  ufed  with  Succefc  in  Ve- 
nereal Buboes.] 

12.  0/  Sal  Gem. 

Pomet.  qAL  Gem  is  a  natural  Salt,  fo  called 
&  from  its  Clcarncfs  and  Tranfparency, 
like  unto  a  precious  Stone,  which  the  Latins  call 
Gemma.  This  Salt  is  found  naturally  in  the  Bowels 
of  the  Earth,  in  feveral  Parts  of  Europe,  princi- 
pally in  Poland  and  Catalonia.  And  fince  I  have 
not  myfclf  been  upon  the  Spot  where  it  is,  to 
confirm  the  Truth  of  what  I  fay,  it  may  not  be 
amifs  to  let  you  fee  what  Dr.  Perm,  of  the  Faculty 
of  Mtntpellier,  has  written  to  me  upon  the  Oc- 
cafion, who  fays,  That  he  was  in  Poland  in  the 
Month  of  March  1674,  with  his  Eminence  Car- 
dinal Jan  fen,  who  having  the  Curiofity  to  take  a 
View  of  the  Salt-pits  of  IP'iUifea,  near  Cracow, 

had 
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had  a  mind  to  go  down  iiito  them,  which  lie  did 
on  a  kind  of  Litter  made  for  that  Purpofe,  at- 
tended by  divers  of  his  Servants,  with  Flambeaux 
in  their  Hands.  Being  come  to  the  Bottom, 
which  was  very  deep,  he  was  received  by  the 
fubttrranean  Inhabitants,  who  live  there  with  their 
whole  Families,  but  look  extremely  pule,  and  wis 
prcibnted  by  them  with  Beads  and  Crucifixes  ; 
whicli  Dr.  Perou  afterwards  examining  by  his 
Tafte,  found  to  be  made  of  a  Salt,  and  to  have 
the  fame  Tafte  as  that  which  the  Druggifts  call 
Sal  Gemma-.  The  Cardinal  had  further  Cuiiofity, 
and  was  conducted  to  the  Workmen,  who  with 
ChilTcls  and  Hammers  get  this  fame  Salt  out  of  the 
Rocks,  as  they  do  Stones  out  of  a  Quarry.  There 
were  two  Sorts  of  Salt  in  thefe  Mines,  and  in  the 
(lime  Veins ;  the  one  finer,  being  more  pellucid 
«nd  tranfparent,  which  thefe  Beads,  tfc.  were 
made  of,  and  which  they  fcparate  from  the  other; 
which  the  Pelts,  and  other  Northern  People,  ufe 
in  their  Kitchens,  and  for  their  Tables.  On  fee- 
ing this,  Dr.  Perm  was  able  to  determine  con- 
cerning the  Pieces  of  Workmanfhip  that  his  Emi- 
nence had  prefentcd  him,  that  llicy  were  made  of 
the  purcft  true  Sal  Gem,  fold  by  the  Druggifts, 
tifed  by  the  beft  Dyers.  As  to  the  Salt  of  Cata- 
lonia, hear  whit  Mr.  Tturnefort,  who  has  been 
upon  the  Spot,  fays  alio  in  a  Letter  to  me.  "  There 
arc  four  Sorts  of  Salt  in  the  Mountains  of  Cardona, 
a  pretty  confidcraMe  City  in  Catalonia.  The  fit  ft, 
and  moft  common,  is  a  foiTil  Salt,  white,  and 
pretty  much  refcmbling  Sea  Salt,  only  not  granu- 
lated, but  cut  out  in  large  Pieces,  as  we  do  rough 
Stones  in  our  Quarries.  The  fecond  is  a  Salt  of 
an  Iron  drey,  or  Slate  Colour,  which  differs  only 
from  the  former,  in  that  it  has  a  little  blackifh  Earth 
mixed  witli  it.  The  third  is  a  red  Salt,  nearly  of 
the  Colour  of  Confcrvc  of  Rofcs,  and  differs  from 
the  others,  in  having  a  Mixture  of  Bole,  or  a  kind 
of  Ruft  of  Iron  in  it.  The  fourth  u  the  purcft 
of  all,  and  indeed  the  tmc  Sal  Gem,  as  tranfparent 
and  bright  as  Rock  Cryftal.  Thefe  fevcral  Sorts 
of  Salts  lie  in  Strata,  or  Beds,  in  this  Mountain, 
and  arc  very  proper  for  any  Ufes  of  Life,  and  en- 
ter or  penetrate  into  FJcfh,  better  than  Sea  Salt, 
being  not  fo  fixed,  and  approaching  nearer  the 
Nature  of  Salt-petre.  Sal  Gem  is  calily  wrought 
into  whit  Figures  you  plcufc;  and  accordingly 
little  Boxes,  Beads,  'and  CrolTes,  and  other  the  like 
Things  are  made  of  it.  But  nothing  comes  up  to 
the  Beauty  of  a  certain  Cavern  in  this  Mountain, 
which  is  adorned  on  all  Sides  with  rnoft  admirable 
Congelations  of  this  Salt. 

The  People  hereabouts  affirm,  that  this  Salt 
■-rows  in  its  rcfpccli\  c  Abodes,  and  the  Holes  that 
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you  empty  fill  again  after  fome  Time ;  but  this 
wants  Confirmation." 

Of  the  fever.d  Sorts  of  Sal  Gem  which  I  have 
fboken  of,  we  deal  in  none  but  the  beft,  that  Is,  in 
thick  Pieces,  is  calily  broken,  clear,  and  tranfparent, 
and  fit  for  the  Dyers  Ufe.  It  is  very  obfervable 
of  this  Salt,  that  it  grov.s  red  hot,  like'lron,  in  the 
Fire,  and  crackles  there  but  very  little,  though  on  trfc  • 
other  Hand  it  eafily  diflbJves,  being  fxpofi-d  to  the 
Air ;  yet  it  may  be  eleanfed  from  Dirt,  by  wafhing 
and  drying  it  again  immediately,  without  Injury. 
It  is  brought  us  from  many  Places,  but  in  greatcft 
Quantities  from  Poland.  Mr.  Furetiere  and  other 
Authors  fay  it  comes  from  the  Eajl-Indies ;  and 
that  there  is  a  Kingdom  called  Danzal,  which  fig- 
nifics  with  them  a  Country  of  Salt,  which  affords 
yearly  a  Loading  for  fix  hundred  Camels,  which  in 
Aithhpia  is  as  ready  Money.  I  do  not  think  it 
worth  while  to  wafte  Time  in  controverting  what 
Pliny  and  others  have  obferved  concerning  this 
Salt,  when  they  tell  us,  that  in  Charrot,  a  Town 
of  Arabia,  Houfes  arc  built  of  it  j  and  Water  is 
ufed  inftcad  of  Mortar  to  bind  the  Salt  Stones ; 
or  that  the  Sea  derives  its  Saltnefs  therefrom,  &c. 
But  I  muhV  not  here  forbear  to  relate,  that  there 
are  fuch  Vegetations  of  Salt  produced  in  the  Mine, 
that  Mr.  Tournefort  has  a  Vegetation  of  foffil  Salt 
as  white  as  Sugar,  almoft  two  Feet  high,  like  a 
Shrub,  growing  out  of  a  Root ;  which,  without  all 
Doubt,  is  one  of  the  greateft  Curiofities  in  all 
Europe.  * 

Sal  Gemmtum,  Sal  Fej/ile,  or  Sal  Gem, 
is  a  Mineral,  white  and  cryftallinc  Salt,  Lemery. 
which  grows  in  Form  of  Stone,  or  a 
Rock,  in  fevcral  Mountains  in  Catalonia,  Poland, 
Perfia,  and  the  Indies.  This  Salt  being  broken,  is 
Ihining  and  tranfparent  as  Cryftal.  They  fay  that 
certain  People  of  the  Indies,  which  inhabit  the 
Countries  where  it  is  met  with,  but  rarely,  build 
tranfparent  Houfes  with  Sal  Gem,  which  they  work 
like  Stone.  The  Tafte  of  AW  Gem  is  like  that  of 
Sea  Salt,  but  a  little  more  penetrating  ;  they  ufe  it 
with  their  Meat.  Out  of  the  Salt  Waters  of  their 
Springs  and  Pits,  in  the  Franche  C.mtf  and  Lcr- 
rain,  they  make  a  Sal  Gem ;  they  evaporate  thefe 
Waters  to  make  the  Salt  wluch  'they  ufe  in  thofc 
Countries  as  we  do  Sca-f.tlt.  There  is  maJc  by 
Diftillation,  of  Sal  Gem  an  acid  Spirit,  altogether 
like  Spirit  of  common  Salt.  Sal  Gem  is  incilivc, 
attenuating,  penetrating,  retaking,  aperitive,  laxa- 
tive, proper  in  the  Cholick,  and  to  open  Obstruc- 
tions: They  fubftstutc  in  Compofiooiu  Sal  Gem, 
for  Indian  Salt,  called  AW  Indum,  which  fume  be- 
lieve to  be  a  kind  of  Mineral  Salt,  and  others  Su- 
gar. 

[AW 
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[Sal  Gem  «  the  Sal  Gemmeut,  Aldr.  Aluf. 
Met.  301.  Sal  Fojfilix,  qui  et  Sal  Gemma:  in  Oji- 
cinis  dicitur,  Worm.  20.  Sal  Foffiiis  fellucidui  pan~ 
milieus  ,  qui  dicitur  in  Officinix  Sal  Gemma", 
Ktntm.  g.  It  is  of  fevcral  Colours,  white,  grey, 
yellowifli,  reddifh,  and  pellucid  like  Cryftal ;  which 
t  Jail  is  the  mod  pure,  and  ought  to  be  cfteemcd 
the  true  Sal  Gem,  and  only  uled  in  Medicine.  It 
rcfembles  Cryftal  both  in  Colour  and  Brightncfc  : 
There  arc  huge  Rocks  of  it  in  Poland,  Hungary, 
Lithuania,  and  other  Places  ;  its  Virtues  arc  much 
the  lame  with  thofc  of  Sea  Salt.] 

13.  Of  Sea- fait. 

Pomet.  QA  L  Marine,  or  Sea-falt,  is  a  Cry  ftalli- 
*^  zation  made  "of  Sea  Water,  perform- 
ed by  the  Sun,  and  reduced  into  Grains  of  .1  Cu- 
bicle Figure,  as  Monficur  Dei  Cartes  has  made  ap- 
pear. As  to  its  Origin,  fome  will  have  it  to  pro- 
ceed from  the  abovemcntioned  Foflil  Salt,  or  Sal 
Gemma ;  but  fincc  I  cannot  decide  this  Affair,  it 
may  not  be  amifs  to  tranferibe  here  what  Mon- 
ficur Ltmery  has  written  concerning  it,  p.  345. 
„  Sea-falt  is  made  at  Rechelle  in  the  Salt  Marines, 
which  ought  to  lie  a  little  lower  than  the  Sea,  and 
to  be  of  a  Clay  Mould  to  retain  the  Salt  Water 
that  is  drawn  off  into  them ;  fo  tliat  all  Places 
that  arc  contiguous  to  the  Sea,  are  not  fit  for  the 
Purpofc. 

When  the  Scafon  begins  to  be  hot,  which  ufual- 
ly  happens  in  the  Month  of  May,  the  Water  that 
has  lain  in  the  Marines  to  prcfervc  them  in  the 
Winter,  muff  be  drained  off ;  then  the  Sluices  or 
Cams  are  to  be  opened,  to  let  in  what  Quantity  of 
Salt  Water  you  plcafc,  which  muff  be  contrived 
to  pafs  through  many  different  Channels,  where  it 
is  purified  and  becomes  hot ;  then  it  is  conveyed 
into  plain  level  Places,  in  order  for  the  Salt  to 
cream.  This  Salt  does  not  ftioot  throughly»  but 
during  the  execfiive  Heats,  the  Sun  evaporating 
fome  Part  of  the  Humidity,  and  the  Breezes  from 
the  Sea,  which  happen  after  the  Heats,  by  their 
Coolnefe  condenfing  and  cryftallizing  the  Salt. 

But  if  it  fliould  chance  to  rain  during  this  Pro- 
cefs,  only  two  Hours,  there  would  be  no  making 
Salt  again  in  fifteen  Days  Time,  becaufe  the  Marfh 
muft  be  made  clean,  and  all  the  old  Water  taken 
out,  and  other  let  in,  in  its  Place. 

Bcfides  the  aforefaid  Sea-falt,  there  is  the  White 
Salt  of  Normandy,  which  they  make  with  Water 
out  of  a  fort  of  Mud  or  Sand  that  the  Sea  throws 
up  in  the  Summer,  and  upon  which  the  Sun  has 
(hone  fome  Time ;  and  when  the  Water  is  fuffi- 
ciently  impregnated  with  the  Salt,  that  it  will  dif- 
folve  no  more,  which  is  found  by  the  Swimming  of 
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an  Ecg  in  it  (for  every  Body  knows  that  Water 
can  be  charged  but  with  a  determinative  Quantity 
of  Salt  or  Sugar)  then  the  Water  is  to  be  (trained 
through  Straw  ,  and  when  it  is  very  clear,  to  be 
put  on  the  Fire,  and  boiled  till  it  comes  to  a  Skin, 
and  afterwards  put  into  Bafkcts  to  reduce  it  to 
what  we  fee  it.  The  more  this  Salt  is  wrought, 
the  whiter,  pleafanter,  and  better  Quality  it  is  of ; 
its  conlhint  Softncfs  is  bcfides  very  peculiar  to  it, 
as  well  as  its  growing  the  more  infipid  the  longer  it 
is  kept.  There  arc  fti'.l  other  forts  of  Salt  in 
Frame,  as  that  of  Lorraiu,  which  is  made  with 
fait  Water  caft  upon  hot  Plates  of  Iron ;  that  of 
Franche  Compte,  and  many  more,  which  I  for- 
bear to  fpeak  of,  not  having  any  Commerce  in 
them. 

Of  the  Purification  of  Sea-falt. 

To  purity  Salt,  it  muft  be  diflblved  in  Water, 
and  the  DilVolution  filtrated  through  Paper ;  then 
the  Humidity  is  to  be  evaporated  in  an  Earthen  Pan, 
and  fo  there  will  remain  a  very  white  Salt ;  but  it 
wilt  be  purer  and  better,  if  inftead  of  evaporating  all 
the  Humidity,  Part  is  left,  and  it  be  fet  to  crj  ftal- 
lize  in  a  cool  Place ;  for  then  at  the  bottom  of  the 
Veflel  will  be  found  the  fineft  Salt,  which  may  be 
feparated  from  its  Moifturc  and  dried  ;  then  ought 
Part  of  the  fait  Liquor  to  be  evaporated  again,  and 
having  put  the  Veflel  into  a  Cellar,  let  it  cryftallizc 
again ;  thus  muft  you  continue  to  evaporate  and 
cryftallizc,  till  at  laft  all  the  Humidity  be  eva- 
porated, becaufe  it  will  not  ftioot  intoCryftals  any 
more  j  the  Salt  that  is  behind  being  filled  with 
an  oleaginous  or  bituminous  Matter  that  hinders 
Cryftalhzation.  If  you  would  make  the  Salt  up  into 
Loaves,  like  to  thofe  of  Sugar,  it  muft  be  put  into 
Moulds  when  it  is  a  little  more  evaporated  than  to 
a  Skin,  and  after  it  has  lain  a  little  to  coagulate 
and  ftiffen,  it  muft  be  put  into  a  Stove  to  dry  it 
perfectly.  This  Salt,  well  purified,  differs  not  iu 
Appearance  from  double  refined  Loaf-fugar.  • 

Decrepitated  Salt  is  a  Sea-falt  calcined  by  the 
Fire,  which  ferves  for  many  Purpofes. 

Of  Spirit  of  Salt. 

Spirit  of  Salt  is  an  Amber-coloured  Liquor 
drawn  from  dry  Sea-falt,  by  the  Afliftance  of  dried 
Potters  Earth,  a  Retort,  and  Fire.  The  beft  Spi- 
rit of  Salt  we  have  comes  generally  from  England, 
and  if  it  is  good  it  muft  be  void  of  Phlegm,  and 
faithfully  and  carefully  prepared,  of  a  fine  yellow 
Amber  Colour,  and  of  a  very  acid  and  pungent 
Tafte.  I  fhall  not  fpend  Time,  at  prefent,  to  run 
through  all  the  Particularities  and  different  forts  of 
U  Spirit 
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Spirit  of  Salt ;  Monfieur  Lattery  hath  done  it  at 
large  already  :  Only  I  muft  obferve  of  Spirit  of 
Salty  that  that  which  is  right  and  good  is  much  in 
ufe  in  many  Cafes,  as  in  Hernia's,  Apoplexies, 
Scurvy  of  the  Teeth,  Gums,  tfc.  Tlie  way  of 
taking  it,  is  by  a  few  Drops  in  Water,  or  any 
other  Vehicle,  ad  gratum  acortm ;  for  cleanfing  the 
Teeth,  mix  it  with  clarified  Honey  of  Rofes. 
Thofe  that  would  have  a  dulcified  Spirit  of  Salt,  to 
be  taken  in  a  greater  Quantity,  may  make  it  accord- 
ing to  Bafil  Valentine,  by  mixing  Spirit  of  Wine 
and  Spirit  of  Salt,  equal  parts,  and  digefting  them 
together  in  a  Sand-heat  for  three  Days. 

Sal  Marinum,  Sal  Catntnune,  or  Sea 
Lemtry.  Salt,  is  a  Salt  they  make  from  the  Sea 
Water  by  Evaporation  and  Crystalliza- 
tion. I  believe  that  the  Origin  or  Rife  of  that 
Salt  comes  from  Sal  Gem,  and  feveral  Rcafons  con- 
firm me  in  this  Opinion.  The  firft  is,  that  Sca-falr 
is  altogether  like  Sal  Gem,  or  that  Salt  made  from 
the  Springs  in  the  Franebe  Cempte,  the  Pits  of  Lor- 
rain,  and  feveral  fait  Lakes  in  Italy  and  Germany 
whence  Salt  comes,  as  all  the  World  knows.  The 
fecond  is,  that  there  is  no  Salt  whereof  there  is 
fuch  Plenty  as  of  the  Sal  Gem :  It  fills  not  only  in 
Europe  abundance  of  Mountains  of  a  great  and  vaft 
extent,  but  it  is  found  in  almoft  all  the  Mines  in 
Mgypt  and  the  Indies  \  and  there  is  no  doubt  but  it 
is  at  the  bottom  of  Sea,  as  well  as  the  Earth  we 
live  upon,  where  we  meet  with  Mountains,  Rocks, 
and  Mines,  full  of  Sal  Gem.  The  third  is,  that 
the  Naturalifts  have  at  all  Times  obferved,  that 
the  Waters  which  pals  through  the  Mines  of  Sal 
Gem,  and  are  loaded  with  the  Salts,  flow  by  an 
nity  of  Channels  into  the  Sea.  The  fourth  is, 
that  the  Sea-falt  mud  ncccflarily  be  made  in  the 
Land  }  for  if  but  a  little  verfed  in  Chymiftry, 
one  may  know  that  fixed  Salt  compofed  of  an 
acid  Earth,  as  the  Sea-falt  is,  could  never  be 
perfected  in  the  Sea  Water ;  it  wants  the  Earth 
to  imbody  the  acid  Liquor,  otherwife  it  would 
always  remain  a  fluid  Salt,  and  never  become  fo- 
lk!. If  we  make  a  chymical  Analyjis  of  Sea-falt, 
one  may  draw  from  thence  a  great  deal  of  acid 
Liquor,  which  being  feparated  from  the  Earth, 
can  never  gain  again  its  Confidence  of  Salt.  This 
Argument  being  clear  and  demonftrative,  it  is 
Kkcwife  plain,  that  the  Sea-falt  muft  receive  its 
Elaboration  in  the  Earth  before  it  is  conveyed  in- 
to the  Sea  :  And  as  we  fee  no  Salt  fo  plentiful  in 
the  Earth  as  Sal  Gem,  we  may  well  believe  it  is  that 
which  gives  a  Saltnefs  to  the  Sea  -,  befides,  the  Salt 
which  we  now  take  from  the  Sea  is  entirely  like 
it  in  Tafte,  in  Quality,  and  in  Principles. 

But  I  (ball  propofe  feme  Objections  made  againft 
tin*  :  They  fay,  that  it  is  diflkult  to  conceive  that 


the  Sea,  which  is  fo  large,  and  of  fo  prodigious 
an  Extent,  fhould  receive  all  its  Saltnefs  from  Sal 
Gem  ;  for  though  there  is  great  Quantities  of  this 
Salt  in  die  bowels  of  the  Earth,  there  docs  not 
appear  enough  to  fait  fo  much  Water. 

To  anfwer  this  Objection,  I  fay,  that  the  Dif- 
ficulty we  apprehend  of  the  Sal  Gem's  being  fufEi  , 
cicnt  to  fait  the  Sea,  proceeds  from  this,  that  we 
do  not  fee  the  Quantity  of  Salt  Mines,  as  we  do 
the  Extenfion  of  the  Sea  Water :  But  if  we  con- 
fider  that  the  Earth  is  full  of  Sal  Gem,  or  the 
like,  in  millions  of  Places,  and  that  it  difchargea 
itfelf  into  the  Sea  perpetually  }  there  is  no  doubt 
but  we  may  have  room  to  comprehend  that  the 
Earth,  in  all  its  Parts,  contains  Salt  enough  in  it 
to  make  the  Sea  Salt. 

Another  Objection  they  bring  is,  that  according 
to  my  Argument  the  Sea  ought  every  Day  to  en- 
creafe  in  Saltnefs,  fince  it  perpetually  receives  frefh 
Salt,  which  cannot  be  difixrfed  of  otherwife.  I 
anfwer,  that  we  cannot  perceive  any  Augmenta- 
tion of  the  Sea's  Saltnefs  j  for  if  there  be  a  great 
deal  of  Salt  that  is  brought  into  it,  there  is  like- 
wife  a  great  Confumption  by  Evaporation  and  the 
Motion  of  the  Waves,  that  are  driven  with  fuch 
Rapidity  and  Violence,  that  they  volatilize  a  great 
Share  of  Salt  that  is  received  in  Vapour,  as  may  be 
fenfibly  perceived  by  the  fait  Air  we  breathe  in, 
when  upon  the  Sea,  and  which  contributes  much, 
with  the  Agitation  of  the  Ship,  towards  the  Pro- 
vocation to  Vomiting.  This  Salt  is  driven  by  the 
W  inds  upon  the  Shore,  where  it  is  ufefui  to.  make 
the  Land  fertile  ;  and  by  a  perpetual  Circulation 
it  is  brought  to  the  Sea  again. 

In  Normandy  they  make  Sea-fart  by  evaporating 
Sea  Water  over  the  Fire  in  great  leaden  Caul- 
drons to  a  Drynefe  ;  there  remains  a  white  Salt 
that  is  lefs  piquant  and  lefs  fait  than  that  of  R»- 
cbeile,  becaufe  of  the  Evaporation,  and  perhaps 
occafioned  from  fomc  Particles  of  Lead  that  arc 
diflblved  in  it,  which  have  blunted  its  Points. 
This  kind  of  Salt  lofes  its  Strength  as  it  encreafes 
in  Age. 

There  is  a  Salt  prepared  by  Cryftallization  at 
Brcuage  and  Roebelle,  befides  feveral  other  Parts  of 
the  Country  where  there  are  Salt  Lakes.  The 
RttbelU  Salt  is  grey,  becaufe  of  a  little  Earth  that 
it  carries  along  with  it ;  it  is  neverthelefs  more  pe- 
netrating, and  falter  than  the  white  Normandy  Salt, 
which  is  made  by  Evaporation ;  but  it  is  not  fo 
piquant  as  Sal  Gem,  becaufe  of  the  violent  Motion 
of  the  Sea  Waves,  which  blunts  its  finer  Points.  It 
may  be  rendered  white  as  Sugar,  by  diflblving  in 
Water,  filtrating  the  Diflolution,  and  evaporating 
to  a  Drynefs :  But  as  in  this  Purification  we  feparate 
it  from  a  great  deal  of  Earth,  which  made  it 
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weaker,  it  dees  not  by  this  Mean  encrcafe  its 

Strength  >  but  on  the  contrary  it  i*  lefs  biting,  bc- 
caufe  Uiat  the  Fire  has  carried  off,  or  blunted  fevera! 
©f  its  more  fubtile  Points.  Sea-falt  contains  a  great 
deal  of  Acid,  a  im.ill  Quantity  of  Sulphur  and 
Earth.  It  is  inciftve,  penetrating,  deficcative,  ap- 
eritive, refohitive.  It  is  ufed  in  Apoplexies  and 
*  tonvulfion* ;  they  mixed  it  in  Baths  and  Suppofi- 
tories,  and  being  applied  hot  behind  the  Neck,  it 
rarefies  and  diiTt  pates  Catarrhs. 

[  Alimentary  Salt  is  made  by  the  Evaporation  of 
the  Water  of  the  Sea,  or  Salt  Springs*  Fountains,  cjfr. 
and  is  of  different  Colours  and  Degrees  of  Purity, 
according  to  the  different  Methods  ufed  in  making 
ti.  Tl>e  acid  Spirit  drawn  from  it  by  a  Retort,  is, 
with  proper  Additions,  the  only  diftblvent  of  Gold, 
and  it  alio  diilblves  Tift,  but  will  not  touch  Silver, 
or  Lead.  If  this  Spirit,  when  very  pure,  be  fa- 
turated  with  Salt  of  Tartar,  it  concretes  into  a 
Subftance  refembhng  common  Sea-falt  io  Tafia, 
and  in  the  cubical  Figure  of  its  Cryftafe ;  whence 
it  appears  that  Sea-falt  is  an  Acid  perfectly  fa- 
tu  rated  with  an  ale  aline  Suit*  The  Spirit  rs  in 
great  Efteem  for  promoting  the  Secretion  of 
Urine,  preventing  the  Stone,  curing  Dropfies,  al- 
laying Thirft  in  Severs,  and  conquering  the  Ma- 
lignity of  the  Juices  in  the  Scurvy ;  its  Dofe  is 
from  three  to  fifteen  Drops.] 

14.  Of  Nitre,  or  Salt-petre. 

Pemet.  rv/I  T-PE  TR  E,  which  the  Chy  mills 
*^  call  the  Dragon,  Cerberus,  or  tlie  In- 
fernal Salt,  is  an  artificial  or  factitious  Salt,  drawn 
from  feveral  forts  of  Materials,  as  from  old  Stones, 
whence  it  has  its  Name ;  from  Earth,  from  A  flies, 
and  alfo  from  Pigeons  Dung,  I  fliall  not  de- 
fer i  be  here  the  many  different  Ways  of  making 
Salt-petre,  feeing  they  are  largely  defcribed  in  the 
TranfacHom  of  the  Royal  Society  at  Londcn;  and 
alfo  becaufc  it  is  cafy  to  fee  it  made  in  very  many 
Places  in  France,  and  cfpccially  at  the  Royal  Ar- 
ienal  at  Paris,  where  it  is  made  in  great  Quan- 
tities, and  where  they  divide  it  into  half  a  Do- 
zen Sorts,  according  as  it  is  more  or  lefs  purified ; 
but  the  fineft  and  beft  is  what  will  hardly  diflblvc 
in  Water,  which  they  fend  in  Calks  to  the  Fron- 
tiers ;  and  this  Salt-petre  may  be  kept  almoft  in 
any  Place  without  L06  or  Decay,  but  is  not  ex- 
pufed  to  Sale. 

Befides  the  Salt-petre  of  feveral  forts  made  in 
Burtpe,  we  have  it  brought  in  large  Quantics  from 
the  Eajl- Indies,  fume  times  rough  and  unpolifhed, 
and  at  other  Times  as  well  purified  and  refined  as 
any  whatever.   There  are  moreover  other  forts  of 
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natural  Salt-petre,  as  that  wlrich  is  found  flicking 
to  Rocks  and  old  Walls,  in  fmaH  white  Crvftals, 
and  is  what  the  Antients  called  Apbrtnitrum.  Salt- 
petre is  made  alfo  in  /Egypt,  with  the  Nile  Water, 
sifter  the  fame  Manner  as  common  Salt  is  made 
with  us  at  Briuageot  Richtlle ;  and  this  Sah-petrc, 
made  of  the  Water  of  the  River  A/7*,  is  tint 
which  was  fo  common  in  France,  about  fatty 
Years  ago,  and  which  ufed  to  be  fold  at  a  cheap 
Rate  to  thcWhiteflers,  to  blanch  or  whiten  Linen, 
under  the  Name  of  While  Pot-Ajbtt*  Alkali,  Na- 
u  urn,  or  Anatrum. 

There  is  nothing  that  has  more  perplexed  the 
Antients,  as  well  as  Moderns,  than  the  Natrum  of 
fcgypt,  and  that  even  whiift  it  was  the  com- 
moneft  Thing  in  the  World  ;  for  at  Paris  alone, 
there  was  Cort fumed  of  it  more  than  2,000,000 
Pounds  yearly,  without  reckoning  what  tlie 
Tanners  made  ufc  of  to  fait  their  Skms  and 
Hides,  which  was  the  Rcafoh  it  was  prohibited  af- 
terwards ;  and  fit  ice  is  become  fo  fcarce,  that  at 
prefent  it  is  worth  its  Weight  in  Silver,  and  is  pro^ 
hibked  to  be  fold  by  Merchants  under  large  Penal- 
ties. Some  will  have  diis  Natrum  of  Mgypt 
to  have  been  a  natural  Borax,  or  a  Salt  drawn  na- 
turally out  of  the  Earth  in  grey  hard  Pieces ;  fomc, 
that  it  was  the  volatile  Salt  and  Froth  of  Glafs- 
metal  taken  from  the  Pots  and  Furnaces  of  Glafs 
Founders,  and  that  it  is  either  grey,  white,  brown, 
or  bluifh,  altogether  unfit  for  Vitrification,  and  fit 
for  nothing  but  to  throw  to  Sheep  or  Pigeons ;  but 
nothing  can  be  more  wide  of  Truth  than  this, 
fincc  the  tree  Salt  of  Glafs  is  ftill  fo  common  a- 
mong  us,  that  it  is  fold  not  above  a  Groat,  or  five 
Pence  a  Pound,  and  never  given  to  any  fort  of 
Cattle  or  Bcafts ;  but  ufed  chiefly  by  Potters,  and 
Dutc A-Ware-makers,  to  prepare  the  Sand  where- 
with they  whiten  and  varnifh  their  Works.  And 
Light  and  Darkncfs  are  not  more  contrary  than 
thefc  two  Things ;  for  the  Salt  of  Glafs  is  in 
Cakes  or  Stones,  extremely  heavy  like  Marble, 
contracting  no  Moifturc  by  the  Air ;  whereas  tho 
Egyptian  Natrum  is  a  white  Salt  in  great  cryftal 
weighty  Maflcs,  fait  and  naufeous  to  the  'I '.die  ; 
and  befides,  eafily  diflblving  into  Liquor,  when  ex - 
pofed  to  the  Air,  and  is  of  fome  Ufe  too  in  Medi- 
cine, being  an  Ingredient  of  the  Lap.  Crelii.  As 
for  thefc  but  mentioned  kinds  of  Salt-petre,  we 
have  but  very  little  of  them,  and  confequently 
make  ufe  of  the  artificial  or  factitious,  which  ought 
to  be  made  choice  of  good  and  well-worked,  ac- 
cording to  what  Degree  or  Quality  it  is  of ;  but 
however,  let  it  be  always  dry,  and  as  void  as  pof- 
fible  of  Salt.  The  common  fort,  when  good, 
mult  be  as  white,  dry,  and  free  from  Salt  as  may 
be;  the  refined  alfo,  the  whiter,  drier,  and  more 
U  2  beautiful, 
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beautiful,  long,  and  large  Cryftals  it  is  in,  the 
better  and  more  valuable  it  is. 

The  Ufe  of  Salt-petrc  is  very  confiderable,  as 
well  upon  account  of  the  great  Quantities  employ- 
ed in  making  Gun-powder,  as  that  abundance  of 
Artificers  make  ufe  of  it,  and  that  divers  chymi- 
cal  Preparations  are  made  thereof.  This  great 
Confumption  is  the  Reafon  why  the  Sale  of  it  is 
forbidden  in  France  to  Grocers  and  others ;  and 
that  thofe  in  and  about  Paris  that  ufe  any  of  it, 
arc  forced  (under  pain  of  Confifcation  and  a  Fine) 
to  buy  it  at  the  Jrfenal;  and  even  then  are  not 
to  ufe  it  to  the  Purpofcs  of  fcafoning  Meat,  or  the 
like,  though  it  be  proper  enough  for  that  End,  as 
Mr.  Ltmtry  allures  us. 

Nitrum,  Sal  Nitrum,  Sal  Petreey 
Ltmtry.  Salt-pttre  or  Nitre,  is  a  Mineral  Salt, 
partly  volatile,  and  partly  fixed,  which 
they  make  from  Stones  and  Earth  upon  old  Walls, 
Buildings,  and  the  Urine  of  fcveral  Animals, 
which  has  lain  a  long  time  on  Cellar  Floors,  or 
on  the  Stones;  this  Salt  being  formed  by  the 
Acid  of  the  Air,  which  after  it  has  penetrated  and 
rarefied  the  Stones  or  Earth,  is  thus  fixed  and 
im  bodied. 

Salt-petre  is  feparatcd  by  Diflblution,  Filtration, 
and  Coagulation ;  they  powder  grofiy  the  Stones 
and  Earth  that  have  lain  a  lone  time  in  the  Air, 
or  which  are  taken  from  old  Buildings ;  they  fteep 
this  in  a  great  deal  of  hot  ^Vater,  in  order  to 
diflolve  the  Salt ;  they  throw  this  Infufion  upon 
Allies  to  make  a  Lixivium  or  Lye ;  they  pafs  and 
re- pais  the  fame  Liquor  feveral  times  upon  the 
Ames ,  then  being  clear,  they  evaporate  three  or 
four  Parts  of  the  Humidity  over  a  Fire ;  then 
they  fet  the  Liquor  to  cool  and  cryftallize,  taking 
the  Cryftals  oft  to  dry,  and  then  evaporate  almoft 
all  the  Moifture  away,  and  cool  again  as  before. 
They  then  take  oft"  the  Salt-petrc  that  contains  a 
great  deal  of  lixiviate  Salt,  and  which  is  almoft 
like  Sea  fait,  only  that  the  lixiviate  Salt  being  Al- 
cali,  it  changes  its  Nature,  becaufe  the  Pores  are 
filled  by  the  Acid  of  the  Salt  pctrc.  The  Salt- 
petre made  by  this  firll  Purification  is  called  Com- 
men  Soli-pet  re ;  the  laft  fort  of  which  ought  not 
to  be  mixed  with  the  firft,  becaufe  it  is  almoft 
fixed,  and  confequcntly  not  fo  good. 

They  purify  common  Salt-petrc  by  diflblving 
it  in  the  Water,  filtring  the  Diflblution,  and  eva- 
porating Water  over  the  Fire,  till  there  appear  a 
("mall  Scum  upon  it ;  (hen  leaving  it  to  cool,  with- 
out ftirring,  there  will  flioot  fine,  long,  white, 
dear,  transparent  Cryftals  j  pour  off,  by  Inclina- 
tion, the  Water  that  fwims  upon  it,  and  take  out 
the  Cryftals  to  dry,  evaporating  again  part  of  the 
uanaining  Water,,  and  leave  it  to  cool ;  new  Cry- 
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ftals  will  be  formed,  which  dry  as  before ;  and, 
in  fhort,  evaporate  the  reft  of  die  Liquor,  till  you 
find  nothing  at  the  Bottom  but  a  little  Salt,  like 
Sea  fait.  Repeat  feveral  times  the  Purification  of 
your  Salt-petrc  after  the  fame  Manner,  and  every 
time  feparate  fome  of  the  fixed  Salt.  The  more  it  «. 
is  purified,  the  finer,  larger,  more  fhining,  and,' 
tranfparent  are  the  Cryftals,  freed  from  the  fixed- 
Salt,  and  difficult  to  melt.  There  is  likewife  a 
natural  Salt-petrc,  fticking  againft  Walls  and 
Rocks  in  little  Cryftals,  which  is  preferable  to 
common  Salt-petre,  and  which  the  Antients  called 
Aphro-Nitrum. 

The  ordinary  Salt-petre  ought  to  be  chofen  well 
purified,  in  long  Cryftals,  as  hath  been  faid,  cooling 
upon  the  Tongue,  and  that  cafts  out  a  great  Flame, 
when  thrown  upon  hot  Coals.  It  is  aperitive,  re- 
folutivc,  abates  Thirft,  provokes  Urine,  refifts  Pu- 
trefaction, allays  the  Heat  of  the  Blood,  drives  forth 
tbe  Stone  from  the  Kidney  or  Bladder.  The  Dole 
is  from  half  a  Scruple  to  a  Drachm. 

Of  melted  Salt-petre,  or  Salt  of  Nitre. 

What  is  called  Sal  Nitri  is  a  purified  Pomei. 
or  refined  Salt-petre  melted  by  the  Fire, 
and  ^reduced  into  Cakes  of  three  or  four  Fingers 
Thicknefs. 

The  Salt  of  Nitre,  made  after  this  manner,  is 
very  little  in  ufe,  but  inftead  of  it,  a  Preparation 
called  Cryflal  Mineral,  which  is  made  by  calling 
a  little  of  die  Flowers  of  Brimftone  upon  fome  of 
the  afore-mentioned  melted  Salt-petre,  is  very 
much  in  ufe. 

Sal  Nitri,  or  Salt-petre,  is  fixed  with  Charcoal, 
and  faid,  when  fixed,  to  have  the  fame  Proper- 
tics  as  Salt  of  Tartar,  and  that  a  red  Tincture  of 
it  may  be  drawn  with  Spirit  of  Wine,  like  that 
of  Sal  Tartar i. 

Of  Spirit  of  Nitre. 

From  any  of  the  forts  of  Salt-petre,  by  means  of 
dried  Potters  Clay,  a  Retort,  and  Fire,  is  drawn 
a  Spirit  extremely  ftrong  and  violent. 

Spirit  of  Nitre,  when  good,  is  as  clear  as  Rock 
Water,  and  fends  forth  Fumes  continually,  if  the 
Bottle  is  unftopt.  Some  rafcally  People  fell  Aqua 
fort  is  inftead  of  it,  therefore  Care  muft  be  taken 
about  it ;  but  it  is  cafily  diftinguifhed  from  Spirit 
of  Nitre  by  what  I  have  faid,  and  by  the  low 
Price  they  fell  it  at ;  whereas  tme  Spirit  of  Nitre 
cannot  be  afforded  under  eight  Shillings  the  Pound, 
or  upwards. 

We  have  but  little  Spirit  of  Nitre  now  from 
Holland,  either  through  the  fmall  Occafion  wo 

have 
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have  of  it,  or  rather  through  the  Covetoufnefs  of 
Workmen,  that  will  not  afford  it,  but  chufe  to 
make  ufc  of  Aqua  forth  inftcad  of  it ;  whereby 
their  Manufactures  are  neither  fo  good  nor  fo  well 
wrought. 

Spirit  of  Nitre,  being  a  ftrong  Corrofive,  is 
very  feldom  ufed  internally  in  its  natural  State, 
out  is  dulcified,  or  foftencd,  by  adding  as  much 
Spirit  of  Wine  to  it ,  and  this  is  obfervable  in  this 
Mixture,  that  though  it  requires  Heat,  it  wants 
no  Fire  to  make  it ;  for  as  foon  as  thofe  two  Spi- 
rits come  together,  there  arifes  as  great  an  Ebul- 
lition and  Bubbling,  as  if  they  were  upon  a  good 
Fire.  In  performing  this  Operation,  Care  mult 
be  taken  to  avoid  the  Fumes  and  Vapours,  which 
are  very  hurtful  and  offenfive.  When  this  Mix- 
ture is  become  clear,  it  may  be  taken  a  few  Drops 
of  it  in  any  proper  Vehicle,  and  is  faid  to  be  very 
good  in  flatulent  and  nephritick  Cholicks.  Sal 
Armoniack  diffblved  in  this  Spirit  makes  the  Aqua 
Regia,  or  Royal  Water,  fo  called  from  its  Capa- 
city of  diflblving  Gold,  the  King  of  Metals. 

Of  Aqua  fortis. 

Aqua  fortis  is  a  Spirit  drawn  from  Salt-petre, 
and  German  or  Engli/b  Vitriol  calcined  to  White- 
nefs,  by  means  of  fomc  dried  Earth  or  Clay,  a 
Retort,  and  Fire. 

Aqua  fortis,  fo  called  from  its  Strength,  though 
it  be  not  fo  violent  as  Spirit  of  Nitre,  is  very 
much  in  ufe  with  a  great  many  forts  of  Workmen, 
fuch  as  Coiners,  Mint-men,  Goldfmiths,  Engravers, 
Cutlers,  and  abundance  of  others,  as  well  as  by 
thofe  who  dye  in  grain. 

The  be  ft  Aquafortis  we  have  comes  from  Hol- 
land ;  not  but  that  it  can  be  made  as  good  in 
France  ;  but  that  it  may  be  fold  a  little  the  cheaper, 
it  is  not  above  half  deflegmated  with  us,  and  con- 
fcqucntly  not  above  half  fo  ftrong  as  it  fhould  be. 

With  Aqua  fortis  Water  and  Clippings  or  Filc- 
ings  of  Copper,  is  made  what  they  call  the  Aqua 
fecumla  :  It  is  a  Water,  of  a  blue  Colour,  which 
Farriers  make  ufe  of;  they  alfo  ufc  that  which 
die  Workers  in  Silver  make ;  or,  to  have  it  a 
readier  way,  they  buy  Phlegm  of  Vitriol,  or  Spi- 
rit of  Vitriol,  that  is  made  of  Ajua  fortis,  and 
give  them  the  Name  of  Aqua  fecunda. 

There  is  no  fear  of  counterfeiting  Aqua  furtis, 
or  felling  any  other  Spirit  for  it,  there  being  none 
that  can  be  afforded  2t  a  lower  Price.  So  that 
when  this  Water  has  no  Phlegm  in  it,  to  be  fure 
it  is  good  and  genuine. 

Of  Cryftal  Mineral. 
Cryflal  Mineral,  which  fome  call  Sal  Anodynum, 
or  Mater  alis  Lapis,  and  commonly  SalPiunella,  is 
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a  refined  Salt-petre  melted  in  a  clean  Iron  Pot, 
tli rowing  a  fmall  matter  of  Flowers  of  Sulphur  in- 
to it.  When  it  is  thus  in  Fufion,  the  Salt-petre 
being  thoroughly  melted,  and  the  Sulphur  confu- 
mcd,  let  it  ftand  a-while,  and  then  take  off  the 
Scum  with  an  Iron  Spoon,  and  pour  out  the  Salt' 
petrc  into  an  Iron  Skillet  or  Porringer,  to  make  it 
thin,  after  the  Manner  as  we  fee  it.  We  fend  to-  • 
Holland  for  our  beft  and  whiteft  Cry/lal  Mineral; 
but  it  being  in  little  thick  Cakes,  wc  have  but 
fmall  Sale  or  Demand  for  it,  fince  it  is  only  fit 
to  be  fold  by  Weight,  and  to  thofe  that  make  ufe 
of  it  thcmfelves. 

Cry/lal  Mineral  ought  to  be  chofen  very  white, 
new  made,  and  thin  ;  and  when  it  is  to  be  retail- 
ed, let  it  be  as  dry  as  you  can.  That  which  is- 
made  with  purified  Salt-petre,  is  to  be  preferred 
to  that  which  is  made  with  the  common  or  ordi- 
nary Salt-petre ;  and  this  is  cafily  known  by  it* 
Whitenefe,  and  its  keeping  well.  It  is  a  Miftake 
to  believe,  as  an  Author  of  late  obferves,  that 
thofe  who  hawk  Cryflal  Mineral  about  the  Streets, 
make  it  up  with  Alum ;  for  it  is  impofllblc  to 
make  Alum  and  Salt-petre  unite,  the  Alum  be- 
coming immediately  a  Scum  when  it  is  thrown 
into  the  Salt-petre,  as  it  does  with  Sugar,  though 
it  is  pretended  to  be  made  ufe  of  to  whiten  that : 
So  that  thofe  that  make  Cry/lal  Mineral  for  Cheap- 
nefs,  only  ufe  the  common  Salt-petre ;  for  it  is 
but  melting  it  twice,  and  it  will  be  as  white  as 
the  other,  and  the  only  Difference  will  be  in  keep- 
ing; but  a  fhort  time  Ihews  it,  which  they  to  their 
Coft  know  that  buy  of  thofe  Strollers.  Care  muff 
be  taken  not  to  wrap  it  in  Paper,  which  being 
porous  attracts  Humidity,  and  moiftens  the  Cry- 
Jlal  Mineral,  and  renders  it  unfaleable.  By  the 
Experience  I  have  had,  the  beft  Aflurance  you  can 
have  that  it  is  good,  will  be  to  make  it  yourfelf. 

Cry/lal  Mineral  is  very  much  in  ufc  in  Phyfick ; 
it  has  acquired  the  Name  of  Sal  Pru.eHa,  it  is 
faid,  from  its  fpecifick  Quality  of  curing  Inflam- 
mations of  the  Throat,  and  the  Quinfey,  which 
fome  call  Pruna,  or  Prunella  ;  and,  according  to 
others,  from  the  eflential  Salt  which  is  drawn  from 
the  PruntlU,  or  She,  rcfcmbling  Cry/lal  Mineral ; 
or  becaufe  it  is  much  made  ufc  of  in  inflamma- 
tory Fevers,  compared  to  a  Fire-coal,  which  the 
Latins  call  Pruna  ;  or,  laftly,  and  that  moft  pro- 
bably, becaufe  the  Germans  gave  it,  in  making, 
die  Figure  of  a  Plumb. 

Of  Sal  Polychrcftum. 

The  Sal  Paljchrt(lum,  fo  called  from  its  many 
and  great  Virtues,  is  made  of  the  fincft  Salt-petre 
and  Holland  Sulphur  powdered  together,  and  by 
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means  of  a  gentle  Fire  wrought  into  a  very  white  Co  be  known  by  its  exceeding  Whkenefs,  and  the 


light  Salt. 

This  way  of  making  it  is  very  different  from 
tliat  of  all  Authors  who  have  treated  of  it,  who 
recommend  a  Crucible  made  red-hot  by  keeping 
a  Fire  about  it  for  three  or  four  Hours.  I  wiii 
not  fay  this  Procefs  is  not  good  ;  but  the  Irnpofii- 
bility  there  is  of  felling  it  when  it  u  heavy,  and 
of  divers  Colours,  is  the  Reafon  why  it  cannot  be 
.difpofed  of  when  made  thus :  And  I  believe  my 
Method  will  be  preferred,  fince  with  two  or  three 
lighted  Charcoals,  and  in  the  Ipace  of  one  Hour, 
a  Salt  may  be  made  both  white,  bright,  and  well 
qualified  j  alio  more  faleahle,  and  that  cofts  ltfs. 
And  (race  I  difapprove  the  Ways  of  making  the 
Sal  PolyJ>r,y!um  hitherto  ufed,  it  will  not  be  aroils 
to  declare  the  manner  of  fucceeding  belt  in  it. 
Take  therefore  equal  Parts  of  Sulphur  and  hue 
Salt-pctre,  and  hav  ing  heated  a  Crucible,  not  gla- 
zed in  the  Infide,  and  placed  it  upon  five  or  fix 
lighted  Charcoals,  fo  tliat  the  bottom  be  red-hot, 
throw  into  it  a  Spoonful  of  the  Mixture  of  Salt- 
petre and  Sulphur ;  and  when  the  Detonation  is 
over*  and  the  Sulphur  and  Salt-pctre  arc  fufficient- 
ly  burnt,,  another  Spoonful,  in  like  manner  muff 
be  thrown  in,  and  fo  till  all  is  calcined ;  then  take 
the  Pot  off  the  Fire*  and  after  it  is  cool  break  it, 
and  therein  you  will  find  a  Sal  PslythrejlvtiK  both 
white,  light,  and  very  kleablc.  And  what  I  fay 
{lands  to  Reafon,  fince  this  Salt  cannot  be  made 
heavy,  and  in  a  Mais,  but  by  the  great  Violence 
and  Strength  of  the  Fire*  They  that  would  be 
fiill  more  curious,  and  would  haveaS<?/  Poljchrt- 
Jitttn  purer  and  more  beautiful,  that  is  to  fay,  cry- 
llalbaed,  let  them  diflblye  it  in  Water  ;  and  after 
having  filtrated,  and  evaporated  to  a.  Pellicle,  it 
mud  be  put  in  a  Cellar,  or  fame  other  cool  Place, 
to  fhoot  into  Cryftals  ;  which,,  when  dried,  ought 
to  be  in  fmall  Plates,  moderately  thick  and  brilliant, 


cheap  Rate  it  is  fold  at. 

Sal  Polytreff,  as  it  comes  out  of  the  Crucible, 
or  cryftalliaed,  was  fome  Years  fince  much  in  vogue 
in  Phyfick;  but  at  prefent  being  out  of  fafhion  (as 
there  is  a  Mode  in  Medicine,  as  well  as  in  every 
tiling  belides)  is  now  feldom  made  ufe  of,  lofing,  a* 
it  were,  its  Virtue  with  the  Opinion  of  the  World. 
To  lay  the  Truth,  thofc  of  our  Nation  love  no- 
thing but  what  is  new. 

This  Salt  has  had  the  Appellation  of  fufiblc  Sul- 
phur or  fixed  Nitre  given  it,  as  Penotus  defcribes 
at  large,  and  which  ihews  k  to  be  no  new  Com- 
petition, fince  k  has  been  known  a  long  time  by 
the  Name  of  Fixed  Nitre.  Jt  is  aperitive,  provokes. 
Urine,  and  is  good  in  ObfiruciiorB  of  the  Live*, 
Spleen,  and  Nlefentcry ,  the  Dofe  u  from  a  Drachm 
to  two  Drachms. 

Of  tbt  Anti&brifick  Safr. 


The  Sal  Antifebrilii*  or  Salt  againft  Fevewr  i* 
made  of  the  fineft  Salb-petre,  Flowers  of  Sulphur, 
and  diftillcd  Urine,  all  mixed  together,  proceeding 
after  the  Manner  directed  in  Treatifcs  of  Chv- 
miftry,  whither  the  Reader  may  have  Rccourfc. 
This  Antifebrifick  Salt  is  efteemed  an  excellent 
Remedy  for  Fevers,,  taken  at  the  Beginning  of  the 
Fit,  or  upon  the  Return  of  it,  from  eight  G 
to  half  a  Drachm  in  any  agreeable  Vehicle. 

Of  Nitre  Vitriolated. 

Vitriolated  Nitre  is  made  of  Salt  of  Nitre  dif- 
folvcd  in  Spirit  of  Vitriol  ;  to  which  are  attributed 
the  fame  Qualities  as  to  the  vitriolated  Tartar.  It 
ought  to  be  white,  light,  and  in  fmall  Sirite  or 
Needles,  like  Sal  Saturni. 

There  is  alfo  a  fort  of  Butter  preparer!  of  Nitre, 


or  fhining  like  Diamonds,  and  of  a  clear  White,   by  the  means  of  Tartar;  the  Procefs  whereof  may 


..nd  iblid,  that  is,  bard  to  break ;  for  that  which 
is  calily  reduced  to  Powder,  is  not  well  made. 

This  Sal  Polycbrt/lum  cryfrallizcd,  i*  preferable 
to  the  firft  fort,  how  well  focver  made,  being  free 
from  that  ungrateful  Taffe  and  evil  Quality  which 
the  Sulphur,  that  is  infeparable  from  the  odier  by 
any  other  means,  gives  it. 

In  felling  of  this  Salt  there  arc  great  Cheats 
;ind  Abufes  committed ;  inftead  of  it,  many  who 
trade  in  it,  expofe  to  falc  only  the  Salt-pctre  it- 
ieli  melted  and  call  into  a  .Mate :  But  it  is  eafy  to 
difcover  the  lmpoffure,  for  as  much  as  the  true 
Sal  Pdycrtjl  neither  cracks  nor  flafhes  in  the  Fire, 
but  wdl  become  red-hot ;  whereas  the  Counterfeit 


be  fcen  in  Monficur  Charat\  Ch'ymiftry,  p.  853. 

rjTTw  Nitre  or  Natrum  of  the  Anticnts  was  en- 
tirely different  from  ours  |  and  in  all  probability, 
our  Salt-petre  was  wholly  unknown  to  them,  as 
their  Nitre  is  at  this  Time  almoff  unknown  to  us. 

The  Nitre  of  the  Anticnts  was  an  acrid  alka- 
line Salt,  found  in  Egypt  and  other  Places,  which 
made  an  Effervefccnce  with  Acids,  was  ufed  in 
cleanfing  Cloaths,  and  making  Glafs,  as  alfo  in 
Baths  and  Wafbes:  It  is  evident  that  this  was  very 
different  from  our  Salt-pctre,  and  it  is  now  in  a 
manner  unknown  among  us,  though  the  Antients 
ufed  it  very  much,  both  in  Medicine  and  the  com- 
mon Occafions  of  Life ;  and  even  at  this  Time  in 


flumes  and  cradbks  as  Salt-pctre  itielf,  and  is  alfo   the  Fields  of  the  Lejfer  Jfta,  near  Smy  rna  and 
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Efkcfw,  the  Earth  rife*  of  irfelf  in  the  Spring  and 
Autumn  into  finall  Hillocks  like  Mole-hills ;  from 
which  the  Inhabitants  prepare  a  Lye  for  warning  of 
Cloaths,  and  make  a  Soap  from  the  Salt  they  get 
from  it. 

The  Nitre  of  the  Moderns,  or  Salt-petre,  Mrrwm, 
f  Aldr.  Muf.  Met.  321.  lVorm.l\.  Sal  Nitrum, 
Sal  PeirtCy  Mont,  Ex.  8.  is  a  white  cryftalline 
{jubilance,  of  an  acrid  bitter  Tafte,  with  a  certain 
Scnfation  of  Cold,  which  concretes  into  long,  final], 
and  equally  thick  prifmatick  Cryftals  of  fix  Sides, 
the  outcrmoft  of  which  end  in  Points  like  Pyra- 
mids. It  is  cafily  foluble  in  Water,  and  melts  by 
Fire  without  Deflagration.  It  is  brought  to  us 
principally  from  the  Eajl- Indies  and  is  procured 
from  Earth  that  has  imbibed  the  Urine  or  Dung 
of  Animals }  and  may  be  made  artificially,  by  mix- 
ing Earth  with  Fidgeons  or  other  Dung.  It  is  alfo 
fomctimes  found  naturally  on  old  Walls,  tic.  not 
much  expofed  to  Wet.  All  Salt-petre  contains 
fome  Quantity  of  a  kind  of  Sea-falt  originally ;  and 
in  the  getting  Salt-petre  from  the  Earth  that  con- 
tains it,  when  they  have  boiled  it  in  Water  they 
let  the  clear  Liquor  ftand  to  be  quite  cold  before 
they  fet  it  to  cryftallizc  for  the  Salt-petre ;  and  in 
the  Veficls  it  has  flood  to  cool  in,  which  they  call 
Settling  Tubs,  they  find  a  Salt  of  the  Sea-falt  kind 
flicking  to  the  Sides  and  Bottom ;  this  they  keep 
by  itfelf,  and  call  it  Salt-petre-falt  j  and  the  Li- 
quor, poured  off  into  other  Veflels  called  Shooting 
Trays,  affords,  by  Cryftallization,  the  Salt-pctre. 

1 5.  Of  Natural  Borace. 

♦"pHE  Natural  Bnraeey  or  77»«rr,  to  which  the  An- 
*■  tients  are  fuppofed  to  have  given  the  Name  of 
Cbryfocollay  is  a  Mineral  Salt  of  the  figure  of  the  com- 
mon Sal  Gem,  found  in  the  Bowels  of  the  Earth  in 
many  Places  of  Perfia ;  and  at  the  bottom  of  a  Tor- 
sent,  among  the  Mountains  of  Pur  both,  in  the  Coun- 
try of  Radzioribron,  that  reaches  to  the  Confines  of 
the  White  Tartary.  When  this  Mineral  is  taken  out 
of  the  Earth,  it  is  expofed  to  the  Air,  that  it  may 
contract  a  fort  of  fat  reddifh  Ruft,  which  nourifhes 
and  preferves  it  from  being  calcined,  as  it  were  by 
rlie  Influence  of  the  Weather ;  and  when  it  is  as 
it  ought  to  be,  the  Perfians  carry  it  for  the  moft. 
Part  to  a  Palace  called  Amadabaty  from  whence 
the  Eng/i/hy  Dutch,  and  we,  have  it }  and  this  is 
what  wc  call  Natural  Boracey  or  the  unpolifhed, 
rough,  or  fat  Borccry  which  fome  Workmen  cm- 
ploy  for  the  fame  Ufes  as  they  do  the  refined. 

We  h»ve  another  fort  of  Natural  Borace  brought 
us,  which  differs  only  from  the  former,  in  that  it 
is  a  little  drier,  and  of  a  grey  Colour,  which  pro- 
only  from  its  having  been  longer  expofed 


to  die  Air,  whereby  the  reddifh  fat  SubftWe, 
wherewith  it  is  covered,  becomes  dry,  and  like 
Englijh  Copperas  that  has  lain  a  great  while  tib<*vc 
Ground.  Thofc  that  have  Occafion  for  one  fort 
or  the  other  of  this  Natural  Borace,  muft  tike 
care  that  it  be  not  mixed  with  Stones,  or  other 
fuch  Rcfufe,  as  it  frequently  happens  to  be.  T  he 
Venetians  and  Dutch  make  that  which  they  fend  us 
under  the  Appellation  of  Refined  Btraet. 

The  Antients  were  not  out  when  they  faid  there 
was  a  greenifh  Natural  Horace,  no  more  than  Agri- 
cola,  who  rightly  enough  obferve*,  that  he  had 
fecn  a  foflil  Nitre,  folid  and  hard,  Kke  a  Stone,  of 
which  the  Vmttiem  Borace  was  made:  But  thr 
fame  Author  is  very  much  miftaken,  when  he  fays, 
that  then  no  Borace  was  in  ufc  but  the  factitious 
or  artificial,  made  of  the  Urine  of  Boys  that  drank 
Wine ;  Brals  Ruft,  and  fomctimes  Nitre  beaten 
together  in  a  Bell-metal  Mortar  to  the  Confiftencc 
of  an  Ointment ;  which  is  far  from  Truth,  fince 
the  Borace  he  means,  and  which  wc  now  lell,  is 
only  the  fat  Borace  refined  and  fhot  into  Cryftals. 

Boraxy  Chryfocolla,  Capijlrum  A:trit 
Auricolfay  or  Gold  Flux  Powder,  is  a  Lemerf. 
Mineral  Salt  that  has  the  Colour  and 
Tranfparency  of  Sal  Genty  but  a  great  deal  more 
Pungency ;  it  is  found  in  certain  Mines  of  Pcrfiay 
and  feveral  other  Places :  When  they  take  it  from 
the  Earth,  they  expofe  it  to  the  Air,  where  it  be- 
comes greafy  and  reddifh  on  i»  Superficies.  This 
is  that  which  is  caJkd  Fat  Borace.  This  Fat  co- 
vers the  Salts,  that  they  cannot  be  penetrated  and 
diflblved,  or  melted  by  the  Air.  There  is  like- 
wife  found  a  grey  or  greenifh  Boracey  which  Co- 
lours proceed  from  the  various  Imprcffions,  that 
the  Air  being  hotter  or  colder  makes  upon  the  Salt, 
by  opening  it  more  or  lefs. 

The  Venetians  and  Dutch  purify  or  refine  their 
Borace  as  they  do  other  Salts,  by  diflblving  in  Wa- 
ter, filtrating  the  Diflblution,  leaving  it  afterwards 
to  evaporate,  and  fetting  it  to  cryftallire.  They 
bring  us  this  Borace  under  the  Name  of  Borace 
refined.  Chufe  your  Borace  in  fine  white  Pieces, 
neat,  cryftallized,  and  tranfparcnt.  One  may,  by 
refining,  feparate  from  Bsrace  a  vitriolick  Matter, 
which  gives  it  a  great  deal  of  Sharpnefs ;  for 
which  Reafon  the  refined  Borate  is  much  foftec 
than  the  natural,  and  ought  to  be  preferred  in 
Medicine :  It  is  incifive  and  penetrating,  proper 
to  open  the  Obftruftions  of  the  Glands  of  the  Me- 
fentcry,  and  diftblve  the  Schirrus  of  the  Liver  and 
Spleen ;  the  Dofc  is  from  four  Grains  to  twenty. 
They  alfo  ufe  it  externally  to  confume  the  Excref- 
cences  of  Flcfh.  They  may  draw  a  Spirit  from 
Borace  like  that  of  Alum,  by  a  very  ftrong  Fire  ^ 
it  is  aperitive,  and  very  like  Spirit  of  Salt :  It  is 

called 
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called  Chryfotolla,  Gluten  Auri,  Capijlrum  Auri, 
and  Auri  colla,  becaufe  the  Goldlmiths  ufe  it  to 
flux  and  folder  Gold  with. 

Of  Refined  Borace. 

Pomet.  As  Natural  Borace  is  found  of  dif- 
ferent Colours,  fometimcs  grccnifh,  and 
other  whiles  yellowifh, ;  the  Venetians,  who  were 
the  firft  that  brought  Borace  into  Vogue,  find- 
ing it  could  not  be  well  made  ufe  of  with  its  na- 
tural  Fatncfs  and  Uncluofity,  confidered  of  a  way 
of  purifying  of  it,  by  diffolving  it  in  Water; 
then  filtrating  and  cryftallizing  it,  in  order  to 
which  they  made  ufe  of  Cotton  Matches,  upon 
which  the  Borace  is  cryftallized,  after  the  fame 
Manner  as  Sugar-candy  or  Vcrdigrife  on  Sticks  or 
Splinters  of  Wood. 

As  for  others  that  do  not  ufe  Cotton,  they  re- 
duce the  Borace  into  little  Stones  of  the  Form  and 
Figure  of  the  Tag  of  a  Lace,  or  Point ;  but  as 
tlus  fort  of  Borace  had  a  grccnifh  Call,  the  Dutch 
liavc  taken  it  to  Talk,  and  made  it  whiter  and 
more  vendible,  and  reduced  it  into  larger  Pieces, 
which  is  what  we  fell  at  this  Day. 

Borace,  whether  it  be  the  Venetian,  or  that  of 
Holland,  ought  to  be  chofen  clear  and  tranfparcnt, 
of  Tafte  almoft  infipid,  taking  Care  that  it  be  not 
mixed  with  Englijh  Alum,  which  is  difficult 
enough  to  difcover,  if  the  Alum  has  been  foaked 
in  Water,  and  then  expofed  a  few  Days  to  the 
Air,  to  give  it  the  natural  rough  Appearance  of 
Borace ;  but  this  Cheat  may  be  eafily  found  out,  if 
you  will  put  it  to  theTcft :  For,  firft,  it  will  by  no 
means  folder  Metals  ;  nor,  being  put  upon  light- 
ed Charcoal,  will  it  fwcll  and  heave  like  Borace. 

Refined  Borace  is  much  in  Ufe  by  a  great  many 
forts  of  Workmen,  and  ferves  as  well  to  folder,  as 
to  melt  and  diflblve  Metals:  Some  ufe  it  alio  in 
Fucui's.  It  is  of  fome  Ufe  too  in  Medicine,  as  it 
is  incifive  and  penetrating,  proper  to  open  Ob- 
ftruclions  of  the  Liver,  Spleen,  and  Mefcntcry,  and 
to  promote  the  Menjei ;  the  Dofc  is  from  five 
Grains  to  twenty. 

[Horace  is  the  Borax,  Char  It.  Fojf.  9.  Dough 
bid.  18.  Nit  run  faclitium,  Arabice  Borax,  I  Verm. 
2 1  •  Nitrum  unde  Borax  excoquitur,  A!dr.  Muf.  Met. 
324.  Both  the  native  and  refined  are  common 
in  the  Shops ;  the  native  is  brought  to  us  in  Pieces 
about  the  Bignds  of  a  Walnut,  foul  and  earthy, 
and  of  a  dark  green  Colour,  and  grcafy.  it 
is  had  from  Perjia  and  other  Places,  where,  in 
Copper  Mines,  they  find  a  grecnilh  turbid  Water, 
whicli  tliey  evaporate  to  a  proper  Confiftcncc,  and 
afterwards  make  to  a  Paftc,  with  the  Slime  and 
Mud  of  the  Springs  it  runs  from,  and  fome  Quantity 
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of  Animal  Fat.  Tlus  Pafle  they  bury  for  fome 
Months  in  the  Earth,  after  which,  opening  die 
Pits,  they  find  the  Water  concreted  into  knobby 
Subflances,  which  dug  out  of  the  Pits,  with  the 
fat  Earth  about  them,  arc  the  Native  Borax. 

The  Refined  Borax,  which  is  what  we  mod 
commonly  fell,  is  the  native  Kind  purified  by  a 
Lixivium  of  Quick- lime.    We  formerly  had  u  ' 
from  Venice i  but  now  the  Trade  of  refining  it  is 
almoft  entirely  in  the  Hands  of  the  Dutch. 

This  is  the  Borax  of  the  Shops  at  prefent ;  but 
it  is  evident,  that  it  is  very  different  from  the  Chry- 
focolla  of  Dio/corides  and  Galen,  which  was  a 
green  metallick  Subftance,  found  fomctimes  like 
a  loofe  Sand,  and  fometimcs  adhering  to  other  me- 
talline Matters,  and  was  a  kind  of  native  Verdi- 
grife,  not  foluble  in  Water,  wliich,  taken  inwardly, 
always  proved  Emctick,  and  fometimcs  poifonous. 
They  had  alfo,  befide  this  native  Chryfocolla,  two 
factitious  Kinds,  the  Herbacea  and  Santerina: 
The  Herbacea  was  made  of  the  native  Qnyfocaib, 
bruifed,  calcined,  and  macerated  in  Vinegar,  tinged 
with  Luteola,  or  Dy  ers  W  ccd  j  and  the  Sante- 
rina, of  Cyprian  Verdigrife  and  Urine,  with  the 
Addition  of  Nitre.  Thcfc,  it  is  plain,  muft  alfo 
be  very  different  from  our  Borax ;  but  whether 
the  Tincar  of  the  Arabians  differs  from  it  or  not, 
is  not  eafy  to  determine,  as  none  of  it  comes  to 
our  Hands. 

Our  Borax  is  a  fixed  alcaline  Salt,  fomething  of 
the  Nature  of  Salt  of  Tartar  ;  but  differing  from 
it  in  this,  that  it  unites  with  Acids  without  Tu- 
mult. It  yields  nothing  in  Diftillation  but  an  in- 
fipid Phlegm  :  A  Solution  of  it  turns  Syrup  of 
Violets  green  ;  and  a  Solution  of  corrofivc  Sub- 
limate to  a  Saffron  Colour.] 

16.  Of  Alum. 

jLVM  is  a  foflil  Salt  drawn  from  Pome.'. 
Stones  of  different  Bigncfs  and  Co- 
lour, in  fcveral  Parts  of  Em  ope,  efpecially  in  Italy, 
England,  and  in  France.  After  Alum  Stone  is 
taken  out  of  its  Bed  or  Quarry,  as  you  take  other 
Stones,  it  is  burnt  in  a  Kiln  made  on  Purpofc  as 
you  do  for  Lime,  or  the  like  ;  and  when  it  is  cal- 
cined, its  Salt,  which  is  the  Alum,  is  drawn  out 
with  Water,  proceeding  after  the  fame  Manner  as 
in  making  Salt-pctrc.  A  certain  Pcrfon  in  the 
World,  in  the  Pretence  of  a  Man  of  Worth, 
maintained,  that  Urine  was  made  ufe  of  inftcad  of 
Water  in  drawing  this  Salt ;  but  fmcc  his  Autho- 
rity is  not  fufficient  to  make  him  credited,  I  chule 
rather  to  reft  fatibfied  with  what  Matthiolus,  upon 
Diofcotides,  has  written  of  it,  who  having  been 
an  Eyc-witncfs  of  the  Fact,  has  given  us  an  ample 

Defcri- 
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t>cfcription  of  it  in  his  Book,  Page  j  33.  t0  which  Cotton  Threads  may  be  drawn  fit  to  make  Cloth, 

my  Reader  may  have  Rccourfe.  and  to  endure  whitening  or  cleanling  in  the  Fire, 

We  commonly  fell  fix  forts  of  Alum,  to  wit,  like  that  of  Feather  Alum  already  fpoken  of.  And 

the  Plumous  Alum,  or  Earth  Flax ;  the  Rtmtin,  befides  this,  there  arc  found  in  France  (particularly 

Englijh,  Liege^  Burnt  Alum,  and  the  Sugar  Alum,  about  the  Pyrenees  in  the  Valley  of  Campan,  near 

-  As  for  the  Round,  Liquid,  and  Black  Alum  1  know  the  Stone  Quarries,  about  three  Leagues  from 

*  rothing  of  them.  Grippa )  certain  Plants  about  two  Feet  high,  which 

have  Stalks  all  as  it  were  fdvered  over,  their 

Of  Plumous  Alum.  Leaves  like  thofe  of  a  Nettle,  excepting  only  that 

they  are  white  underneath,  of  a  dark  green  at 
Pomtt.  Plumeut  Alum  is  a  Mineral  found  in  Top,  and  refembling  Shagreen.  This  white  Sulk 
the  Negropont,  which  fome  will  have  to  ftccped  in  Water,  like  Hemp,  may  be  run  into  a 
be  the  Stone  which  the  Anticnts  called  Lapis  Ami-  long  and  round  fort  of  Flax  or  Tow,  of  which 
antus ;  but  as  I  am  not  fure  of  the  Thing,  I  will  good  Cloth  may  be  made,  that  will  refill  the  Fire 
content  myfclf  to  fay,  that  the  Plumous  Alum  like  Plumous  Alum,  only  it  will  not  whiten  fo  well, 
which  we  fell,  is  a  fort  of  thready  Stone,  of  divers  And  it  is  to  be  remarked,  that  when  this  Flax  is 
Colours,  but  moil  commonly  of  a  greenifli  white,  put  into  the  Fire,  it  immediately  grows  red,  but 
in  Figure  pretty  much  rcferabling*/v>»Vf  Talc,  ex-  black  if  applied  to  a  Candle.  Perhaps  what  I  fay 
ccpting  only  that  it  is  not  fo  green  nor  fliining ;  may  not  cafily  meet  with  Credit ,  but  fince  I  have 
and  inftcad  of  parting  into  Scales,  this  rifes  in  fome  of  it  in  my  Poflcflion  to  fhew  to  thofe  who 
white  foft  Threads  or  Filaments,  like  the  Feathers  would  not  believe,  and  die  Perfon  who  has  col- 
of  a  Quill,  from  whence  comes  its  Name ;  and  lecled  it  is  Mill  in  Being,  and  a  Man  of  Rcpu- 
accordingly  moft  Part  of  the  Plumous  or  Feather  tation  and  Fidelity,  I  thought  it  might  not  be  amifs 
Alum  one  meets  with,  is  almoft  ever  in  fmall  Fi-  to  advertifc  the  Publick,  that  Plumous  Alum,  and 
brcs,  and  but  little  in  Stone,  proper  to  fpin  and  what  we  call  the  AJbejhs%  arc  not  the  only  Drugs 
make  the  perpetual  Matches.  This  Plumous  in  Nature  capable  of  enduring  or  refitting  the  Fire. 
Alum,  to  which  fome  have  given  the  Name  of  that  This  incombuftible  Plant  might  be  called  Af- 
of  Sicily,  is  of  very  -little  Ufe  in  Medicine,  and  bejlos,  and  the  Tow  that  comes  of  it  IncombuJlibU 
at  prcfent  it  is  almoft  of  no  Ufe,  fince  the  Secret  Flax,  being  long,  large,  and  foft,  like  Flax, 
of  drawing  it  out  into  Threads,  ur  fp  inning  it,  AlumenPlumcum,jrve  A  lumen  Scijfsle, 
has  been  loft.  The  Cloth  made  with  this  fort  of  or  Feathered  Alum,  is  a  kind  of  ftringy  Lemtiy. 
Alum  when  dirty,  to  be  made  clean,  needed  only  Talc,  Uke  the  Feathers  of  a  Quill, 
to  be  thrown  into  the  Fire,  and  it  would  come  out  whence  they  call  it  Feathered  Alum.  It  is  very  foft 
thence  as  white  as  Snow.  And  with  this  fort  of  to  the  Touch,  of  a  white,  greenifli,  ihining  Co- 
Cloth  did  the  antient  Romans  prefcrve  the  Alhes  lour,  is  produced  in  the  Mines  of  Negropont.  It 
of  their  Emperors,  and  feparatc  them  from  thofe  will  neither  flame  nor  confume  in  the  Fire.  Some 
of  the  aromatick  Wood,  wherewith  their  Bodies  Alchymifts  ufe  it  for  Wicks  in  their  Lamps ;  it  is 
were  burnt.  Some  People,  at  this  Day,  alio  make  called  Srfjfsle,  becaufe  it  is  eafy  to  break  and  divide, 
ufe  of  this  Plume  Alum,  inftead  of  Cotton,  to 

make  Matches ;  and  to  that  End  it  ought  to  be  in  Of  Alum  of  Rome, 

long  Wicks,  and  as  foft  as  pofliblc.    This  Alum 

isaftrong  Cbrrofive,  or  Efcharotick;  for  what  Roman  Alum,  which  we  alfo  call  Alum  Pomet. 
Part  foever  of  the  Body  it  touches,  it  caufes  of  Civita  Vecchia,  becaufe  great  Quanti- 
Whelks  and  Blifters,  and  a  moft  intolerable  Pruri-  ties  aro  made  in  the  Neighbourhood  of  that  City, 
tus  or  Itch,  which  is  to  be  appeafed  only,  that  I  is  a  Stone  Alum  of  a  middle  Size,  red  without,  and 
know  of,  by  anointing  the  Part  with  Oil  of  Olives,  within,  clear  and  tranfparent,  and  of  a  dtfagreeable 
Befides  this  Plume  Alum,  we  begin  to  fell  a  certain  ftyptick  Taftc.  This  Alum  is  of  a  reddifti  Co- 
Stone  Mineral,  ponderous,  white,  woolly,  and,  in  lour;  the  Mine  from  whence  it  is  drawn  being  of 
a  word,  wholly  like  to  Plumous  Alum,  and  incom-  the  fame. 

buftible  alfo,  wherefore  it  has  obtained  the  Name  of      Chufc  the  Roman  Alum  that  is  reddifti  through- 

AJbejHs,  which  in  Greek  fignifics  incombuftible;  out,  in  the  Infide  as  well  as  the  Outfidc,  becaufe 

and  by  Corruption  we  call  it  vulgarly  Albejles.  there  are  fome  who  colour  the  Englijh  and  Liege 

This  Stone  is  found  in  many  Places  in  France,  Alum  of  a  dark  Red,  but  the  Cheat  is  cafily  dif- 

morc  cfpecially  in  the  County  of  Foyx  in  Gaf coign,  covered ;  for  if  you  find  it  not  as  red  within  as 

where  there  arc  Quarries  out  of  which  Stones  of  a  without,  it  is  a  Sign  it  is  counterfeited.   It  ought 

furprizing  Magmtude  are  taken,  and  from  which  to  be  as  free  of  finall  or  broken  Pieces  as  pofliblc ; 
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ye t  is  no  Difadvantage  to  thole  who  ufe  ir, 
provided  the  Alum  be  pure  and  genuine,  but  only 
to  fuch  as  retail  it. 

Reman  Alum  is  much  in  Ufe  with  Dyers,  Tan- 
ners, and  thole  that  make  counterfeit  Pearl,  but  it 
ought  to  be  very  good  for  all  of  them. 

Of  Englilh  Alum. 

Englijb  Alum,  to  which  the  Antients  have  given 
the  Name  of  Roch  or  Rock  Alum,  White  and  Gla& 
Alum,  is  an  Alum  clear  and  tranfparent  as  Cry- 
ftal,  which  is  fent  us  from  England  in  Pieces  of 
different  Figure  and  Bignefs ;  Juice  (bmetimes  it  is 
to  be  met  with  in  Lumps  as  big  as  a  Man's  Body, 
fometimes  clear  and  white  as  Cryftal,  and  at  other 
Times  blackifh  and  moift:  In  fine,  the  Glais 
Alum  is  more  or  lefs  beautiful,  according  as  it  has 
been  more  or  lefs  purified. 

As  this  Alum  is  much  made  ufc  of  by  fcveral 
iorts  of  Trades,  particularly  by  Mint-men  or  Coin- 
ers, and  Dyers  ,  as  alfo  for  many  Preparations  in 
Pbyfick,  Quv  ought  to  be  taken  in  the  Choice  of 
k,  that  it  be  white,  clear,  and  tranfparent,  as  dry 
and  as  free  from  any  fort  of  Filth  as  may  be :  AJfo 
Care  muft  be  had  that  it  be  not  Liege  or  Mezicre 
Alum,  which  is  greaficr  and  fatter  than  that  of 
England,  and  not  fo  fit  for  Dyers  Ufc,  and  which 
they  never  make  ufc  of  but  for  want  of  the  true 
EngHJb.  We  had  not  long  fince  a  grecnilh  fort 
of  Alum,  like  Salt-petre,  drawn  from  a  Stone  taken 
out  of  the  Mines  in  the  Neighbourhood  of  Seif- 
ftns  in  Picardy,  tut  as  this  Alum  is  of  no  Ac- 
count, as  well  by  reafor  of  its  ill  Looks,  as  becaufc 
we  continue  ignorant  of  its  Virtues,  I  fhaJl  fay  no 
more  concerning  it.  From  the  Englijb  Alum  is 
diftillcd  a  dear  and  acid  Water,  which  we  call 
Alum  Water,  and  which  is  ufrd  as  an  Ophthal- 
mick.  After  the  Phlegm  comes  over  an  acid 
Spirit,  ufeful  in  Fevers,  whether  cortinual  or  in- 
termitting ;  and  alio  good  againft  fmall  Ulcers  or 
Excoriations  in  the  Mouth,  from  four  to  eight 
Drops ,  that  which  remains  in  the  Veffcl  being  a 
light  white  Subftance  or  Mafs,  is  what  we  call 
Burnt  Alum:  But  as  this  Water  and  Spirit  of 
Alum  are  in  little  Requeft,  thofe  that  hare  Occa- 
iion  for  Burnt  Alum  do  not  trouble  themfch/es 
about  distilling,  but  only  put  Englifh  Alum  into  a 
Pot,  which  they  place  in  the  midil  of  a  good  Fire ; 
and  when  the  Alum  is  become  very  light  and  white, 
they  take  it  out  and  keep  it  for  Ufe. 

Calcined  or  Burnt  Alum  ought  to  be  light  and 
friable,  that  is,  eafily  reduced  to  Powder ;  fo  that 
Care  mult  be  taken  that  it  be  not  fuch  as  has  been 
pafled  through  a  Silk  Scarce  or  Sieve,  which  is 
put  into  a  Bag  tied  dofc,  to  nuke  it  into  Stones 


or  Lumps  5  but  this  Cheat  is  eafily  difcovered,  the 
counterfeit  Alum  being  heavy,  extremely  whrav 
more  like  Paint  or  Philter  than  any  thing  elfc,  and 
of  a  ftyptick  Taftc. 

True  Burnt  Alum  is  efteemed  a  very  good  Ef- 
charotick  to  cat  away  proud  luxuriant  Fleflj.  Pcr- 
fons  of  Dirt inction  commonly  wear  it  in  little  Bags  • 
under  their  Armpits  and  their  Feet,  to  prevent 
but  then  it  ought  to  be  extremely  fine. 


Of  Saccharine,  or  Sugar-like  Alum. 

Saccharine  Ahem.,  becaufc  it  refcmbles  Sugar,  is. 
made  of  Engli/b  Alum,  Rofc-water,  and  White* 
of  Eggs,  boiled  together  till  it  is  It  iff ;  and  this 
Alum  fo  boiled,  and  reduced  into  a  Pafte, 
what  Figure  or  Form  you  pleafe  may  be  given 
to  it ;  and  when  h  is  cold,  it  becomes  as  hard  as 
a  Stone. 

Some  make  this  Sugar  Alum  enter  into  the 
Competition  of  their  Fucm's. 

There  arc,  moreover,  other  forts  of  Alum, 
namely,  that  white  tranfparent  Stone,  in  every  par- 
ticular almoft  like  Rock  Cryftal,  to  which  the 
Name  of  Scayelle  Alum  is  given  ;  the  Lapis  Specu- 
larity which  is  found  in  the  Quarries  of  Pajfy,  and 
which,  after  it  is  calcined,  is  of  a  very  beautiful 
White.  Not  long  fince,  great  Quantities  of  this 
were  found  ha  the  clayey  Earth  of  Puffy.  Others 
make  ufc  of  another  fort,  which  we  call  Gip  or 
Plaifter.  Pot-afhes  alfo  have  obtained  the  Name 
of  Alumen  catimem,  as  is  obferved  in  its  Place. 

Some  fey  the  Name  of  Alum  is  derived  from  the 
Latin  Lumen,  which  fignifies  Light. 

Alumen,  or  Alum,  is  an  acid  mineral 
Salt,  made  from  a  kind  of  Stones  of  Lemery. 
different  Siaca  and  Colours,  which  are 
found  in  the  Quarries  of  France,  Italy,  and  Eng- 
land. They  calcine  this  Stone,  and  then  make 
Alum  of  it  by  Solutions,  FiltrarJons,  and  Coagu- 
lations, as  they  make  Salt-petre.  There  arc  fcve- 
ral forts  of  it,  as  Reman  Alum,  Roch  Aium,  and 
Sugar  Alum. 

The  Roman  Ahtm,  or  that  of  Civita  Vecchia, 
called  Alumen  Ramanum,  is  a  Salt  in  Stones  of  a 
moderate  fixe,  that  arc  reddifh  within,  of  an  acid 
ftyptick  Taftc }  they  ufc  it  outwardly  for  flopping 
of  Blood,  and  inwardly  in  Gargarifms  for  Inflam- 
mations of  the  Throat,  and  to  clean  the  Teeth , 
they  dry  it  or  calcine  it  upon  the  Fire  to  free  it 
from  its  Phlegm,  then  it  is  called  Burnt  Alum  ; 
This  is  an  Efcbarotick,  and  fcrves  to  cat  away 
proud  Fleflt,  difiblve  Excrefcences,  and  open  Ul- 
cers and  Shankers. 

Rteb  Alum,  While  or  Englijb  Alum,  called  Alu- 
men Rupeum,  or  Reck  Alum*  is  a  Salt  in  large  great 
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Lumps,  that  are  clear,  white,  and  tranfparent  as 
CryftaU  which  is  brought  from  England*  This 
Alum  has  the  Virtues  of  the  former,  but  is  not  fo 
ftrong :  The  Dyers,  &c.  ufe  it.  The  Alum  called 
Alumen  Saccbarinum,  or  Sugar  Alum,  is  a  Com- 
pofition  made  with  Roch  Alum,'  Whites  of  Eggs, 
9  and  Rofe-water,  boiled  together  to  theConfiftcnce 
of  aPaftc,  and  formed,  while  hot,  into  little  Cakes 
like  Sugar-cakes,  whence  it  takes  its  Name.  Alu- 
men Catinum,  or  Dijh  Alum,  bccaufe  it  is  made 
in  a  Platter  or  Difhi  is  what  we  call  Pot-ajbts,  or 
the  Ajbts  of  Kali  calcined*  or  fome  other  Afhcs, 
or  Alkali  Salt  made  from  Vegetables.  They  call 
it  Catinum,  becaufe  they  ufcd  to  dry  it  in  a  Plate 
or  Difh. 

[A ium  is  a  Salt  cither  natural  or  artificial ;  die  na- 
tural Alum  of  the  Antients  was  either  liquid  or  folid. 
Of  the  liquid,  dure  are  two  Kinds  mentioned  by  the 
Antients,  one  pure,  and  die  other  impure.  The  firft 
was  very  common,  and  was  a  finooth  milky  Sub- 
fiance,  always  moid ,  the  other  rough  and  foul. 
The  folid  they  diftinguifhed  according  to  its  Figure 
into  riffle  and  round:  The  rtflile  was  either  in 
Form  of  a  compact  uniform  Glebe,  or  divided  into 
Filaments  j  the  round  of  a  more  loofe  Texture, 
with  the  Appearance  of  Bubbles  upon  it,  or  full 
of  Holes  like  a  Spunge ;  or  elfe  confuting  of  Strata, 
Ioofcly  laid  on  one  another. 

Tbc  axticiiicial  or  factitious  Alums  are  diftin- 
guifhed  by  the  Countries  where  they  arc  made. 
They  were  wholly  unknown  to  the  Antients, 
though  with  us  they  are  the  only  kinds  in  Ufe. 

The-  kinds  of  Alum,  kept  at  prefent  in  the  Shops, 
are  three. 

1.  The  Common  Alurti,  Alumen  rupeum  aindi- 
dum  tt  ptlluddum,  Aid.  Muf.  Met.  324.  Alumen 
rupeum  five  Cliryjlallinum,  Ind.  Med.  7.  This  is  pro- 
cured with  us  from  a  Species  of  Stone  or  Ore  burnt, 
and  afterwards  boiled  with  tbc  Addition  of  Urine 
and  Kali,  or  other  Sea  Plants.  It  is  got  in  other 
Places  by  the  Evaporation  of  Mineral  Waters; 
and  in  fome  others  is  found  in  natural  Veins  in 
the  Earth. 

2.  The  Roch  Alum,  the  Alumen  Romanum  five 
rubrum,  Ind.  Med.  7.  Alumen  Rupeum  Jtu  R^bee, 


Charlt.  Fefiq.  Alumen  Rod*,  it'trm.  23.  This 
is  like  the  former,  but  reddifh  ;  and  is  bi ought  to 
us  from  Italy  and  Smyrna.  It  is  made  as  we  make 
the  common  Alum,  by  burning  the  Alum  Stones, 
and  boiling  them ;  but  without  the  Additions  of 
Urine,  t3V. 

3.  The  Plumofe  Alum,  Alumen  plumeum  feu 
Trubites,  Si  brad.  3.  477.  Alumen  Plumee  quod 
Scifjlle  Latinis,  Aldr.  Muf.  Mtt.  331.  This  is 
light,  and  compofed  of  Filaments ;  it  is  folublc  in 
Water,  and  melts  in  the  Fire ;  therefore  is  evi- 
dently different  from  the  AJbeJhs,  with  which  it 
lias  for  many  Ages  been  confounded  by  a  Number 
of  Authors. 

Alum  is  a  powerful  Aftringent  and  Drier ;  the 
natural  Alumi  have  a  weak  Smell  of  Aqua  fort  is  j 
the  factitious  have  little  or  no  Smell.  A  Solution 
of  Alum  curdles  Milk,  turns  an  Infufion  of  Galls 
turbid  and  whitifh ;  concretes  with  Salt  of  Tartar 
into  a  white  Coagulum,  without  any  fenfible  Heat 
or  Smoke  ;  and  when  the  Mixture  is  made  with 
Englijh  Alum,  an  urinous  Smell  is  perceived  from 
the  Urine  ufed  in  its  Cryftallization. 

Alum,  by  a  chymical  Analyfis,  yields  an  acid 
Spirit,  like  that  of  Vitriol,  but  not  ftrong,  nor  in 
any  great  Quantity  ;  for  the  aftringent  Earth,  that 
is  the  Bans  of  Alum,  retains  the  acid  Salt  fo  firm* 
ly,  that  the  Fire  cannot  feparate  them  i  and  the 
Refiduum  of  the  Diftillation  will  cryftallizc  into 
Alum  again,  if  diftblvcd  in  Water.  Hence  it  is 
evident,  that  Alum  conftfts  of  an  acid  Salt  of  the 
Vitriolick  kind,  and  an  aftringent  Earth  very 
clofcly  united  together. 

The  Afbejlus,  or  Earth  Flax,  is  the  Amianthus 
five  Ajbejius,  Ind.  Med.  8.  Lapis  Amianthus^ 
Matth.  1387.  La  el.  118.  It  is  remarkable  for 
bearing  the  Fire  unhurt }  but  is  never  ufed  in  Me* 


As  to  the  vegetable  Afbeflus  of  our  Author,  I 
judge  him  to  be  a  Man  of  great  Veracity,  there 
fore  cannot  think  he  would  propagate  a  Falfhood 
knowingly :  But  I  fuppofe  he  was  impofed  on  by 
the  Perfon  who  pretended  to 
he  gave  Win  from  a  Plant.] 
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BOOK  IV. 
Of  BITUMENS. 


PREFACE. 

The  Word  Bitumen  properly  fignifies  a  fat,  fulphureous,  inflammable  Matter,  which  is 
found  of  different  Colours  and  Confidence,  either  within  the  Earth,  or  upon  it,  or  fwim- 
tning  upon  the  Face  of  the  Waters.  Of  tbefe  we  have  fever al  Sorts,  fame  bard,  others 
foft,  and  fome  liquid,  like  Oil.  The  bard  Bitumens  that  we  fell,  are  the  Yellow  Amber, 
Black  Amber,  or  Jet  -,  Jews  Pitch,  natural  and  artificial ;  Pit  Coal,  Kennal  Coal,  or 
Black  Stone,  and  Sulphur.  The  foft  Sorts  are  Naphtha,  the  Bitumen  of  Colao,  of 
Syrnam,  and  Copal  Bitumen.  The  liquid  are  Naphtha  of  Italy,  and  the  Petroleum, 
or  Rock  Oil.    Of  all  which  hereafter  in  their  Turns. 


A 


i.  Of  Amber. 

MBER,  to  which  the  Antients 
have  given  the  Name  of  Succinum, 
or  Carabe,  is  a  Bitumen  of  dif- 
:  Colours,  being  either  white  or  yellow.  This 
Bitumen  is  liquid  when  it  is  in  its  natural  Place 
of  Production;  but  as  it  comes  from  thence,  it 
hardens,  and  becomes  fueh  as  we  fee:  And  as  it 
panes  from  its  Reccffes  in  the  Earth,  in  a  State  of 
Fluidity,  fwimming  upon  the  Waters,  it  is  apt  to 
carry  with  it  what  is  in  its  Way ;  which  is  the 
Rcafon  we  find  many  extraneous  Bodies  in  our 
Amber  j  alfo  not  hardening  all  at  once,  but  by  De- 
grees, a  great  many  Infects  ftick  to  it,  and  there 
die.  Moft  of  the  Ytlltw  Amber  we  have  is  found 
upon  the  Banks  of  certain  fmall  Rivers,  running 
into  the  Baltick  Sea,  in  the  Ducal  Pruffia.  It  is 
alfo  found  upon  the  Sands,  which  have  been  caft 
up  by  the  Winds,  and  is  a  Commodity  which 
brings  no  inconfiderable  Profit  to  the  King  of 
Prujfta,  for  he  raifes  above  ao,coo  Crowns  ftr 
Annum  from  thofe  Places  where  it  is  found,  over 
and  above  the  great  Charge  they  are  at  in  fecuring 
and  prefcrving  it  from  others ;  fo  that  it  neccf- 
farily  follows,  that  this  Yellow  Amber  yields  a  yearly 
Rent  of  more  than  100,000  Livres. 

What  I  fay  may,  perhaps,  fcem  Grange  to  thofc 
who  do  not  know  the  great  Ufe  there  is  of  Amber 
in  China,  and  amongft  the  Savages,  as  well  as  in 
Europe;  but  the  greatcft  Confurnption  of  it  is  in 


Auflria,  Germany,  in  Poland,  and  in  the  Neigh- 
bourhood of  Venice  ;  and  the  Venetians  were  the 
firft  that  brought  it  into  fuch  a  Vogue  and  Fafhion- 
thereabout,  there  being  few  People  in  Lombardy, 
or  all  along  the  Po,  but  wear  Amber  Necklaces, 
believing  they  keep  them  from  Quinfics,  and  other 
ill  Effects  of  the  Neck  and  Throat,  to  which  they 
are  very  fubject,  by  Rcafon  of  the  bad  Waters 
they  are  forced  to  drink  in  thofe  Parts :  Hiftory 
alfo  informs  us,  that  the  Ramans  made  fuch  Ac- 
count of  it,  that  Nero  caufed  great  Quantities  of 
it  to  be  imported  ;  but  no  where  is  Amber  more 
cftecmcd  and  valued  than  in  Poland  and  the  Lower 
Hungary,  a  pretty  handfome  Piece,  without  Fault 
or  Flaw,  being  there  as  valuable,  and  preferred 
even  to  Gold  ;  fuch  Lovers  and  Admirers  of  this 
Commodity  arc  they.  As  for  France,  it  ii  by  no 
means  fo  much  in  Eftecm  there,  though  it  was  not 
many  Years  ago  that  all  People  of  Quality  and 
Fafhion  wore  Necklaces  of  it ;  but  at  prefent  it  is 
become  fo  vulgar,  that  none  but  Servants  make  ufe 
of  it.  Bcfides  the  great  Ufe  of  Yellow  Amber  for 
Trinkets,  Uc.  it  is  of  Ufe  in  Medicine,  not  only 
to  powder,  but  to  draw  a  Tincture,  a  Spirit,  vo- 
latile Salt,  and  an  Oil,  from,  and  to  make  a  Var- 
nifh  with  Spirit  of  Wine. 

Amber  ought  to  be  clear  and  tranfparcnt,  capa- 
ble of  attracting  Straws,  whence  comes  its  Name 
of  Carabe,  which  in  the  Perfian  Language  Agnizes 
draw  Straw.  When  it  is  defigned  for  any  Piece 
of  Woikmanlbip,  or  to  powder,  it  fliould  be 

white  j 
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but  when  it  is  to  undergo  the  Fire,  it 
not  of  what  Colour  it  be,  provided  it  is 
genuine  Amber ;  for  there  are  a  great  manv  that  fell 
the  Copal  of  Amtr'tca  for  it,  but  it  is  eafily  diftin- 

Siflied  from  it,  the  Copal  being  in  Pieces  of  the 
gnefs  and.  Figure  of  Gum  Araback,  and  the 
true  Carabe  ordinarily  in  great  Lumps,  and  alfo 
moft  commonly  in  a  fort  of  Film  or  Skin,  which 
fcrvts  as  a  kinJ  of  Matrix  for  it;  and  then  again 
Amber  burnt  at  the  Candle  fends  forth  an  exceed- 
ing flrong  Smell ;  and  moreover,  as  hath  been 
noted,  will  attract  Straw,  which  Copal  will  not 
do.  Some  have  aflurcd  me  that  Ycllnv  Amber  is 
counterfeited  with  Turpentine  and  Cotton,  or 
with  Yolks  of  Eggs  and  Gum  Araback  :  But  as 
this  fort  of  falfe  Amber  would  be  worth  little  or 


thrown  afhore  about  the' Ducal  Pruffta,  where  it 
is  formed,  and  hardens  after  the  Manner  we  foe  it 
in.  I  myfelf  followed  this  Lift  Opinion  in  my 
Book  ofChymiftry  :  But  as  I  have  been  convinced 
fince  by  feveral  Circumftances,  I  have  changed  my 
Opinion,  and  found  that  the  Thoughts  of  the  An- 
ticnts,  on  this  Subject,  were  preferable  to  thofe  uf 
the  Moderns:  For  firft  of  all,  Travellers  know 
that  about  the  Baltick  Sea,  on  the  Coaft  of  Swede's, 
there  grow  abundance  of  Poplars,  Pines,  and  Firs, 
from  which  there  flows  in  Summer  a  great  Quan- 
tity of  Gum  and  Refin,  which  is  partly  blown  into 
the  Sea  by  the  Winds. 

In  the  next  Place,  the  Subftancc,  the  Colour, 
and  the  Tranfparcncy  of  tliat  rcfinous  Gum,  re- 
ferable much  thofe  of  Ambtr ;  for  we  have  Gum 


nothing,  I  cannot  conceive  how  any  one  need  fear  Copal  brought  us  that  flows  from  Pop!ais,  in  the 
its  being  adulterated  with  thofe  Things. 

Ambtr  is  powdered  upon  a  Porphyry,  and  re- 
duced into  Cakes,  which  arc  of  fome-  life  in  Phv- 
fick,  particularly  to  rcftrain  Spitting  of  Blood,  and 
to  flop  Dyfcntcrics  and  other  Lafks ;  Dofc  from 
ten  to  thirty-fix  Grains  in  any  appropriate  Vehicle. 
Alfo  from  Powder  of  Ambtr,  with  Spirit  of  Wine, 
is  drawn  a  yellow  Tincture,  endowed  with  a  great 


Antilles  Ijles,  and  has  no  other  £lal>oration  than 
what  it  receives  from  the  Torrent  of  the  Water 
in  the  Rivers,  from  whence  they  take  it,  as  has 
been  faid  in  its  proper  Place  ;  and  it  is  fo  like  Ka- 
rali,  that  thofe  who  know  it  not  well  may  eafily 
be  deceived  ;  from  whence  it  is  called,  Falfe  or 
Counter/at  Karabe.  Amber  indeed  is  fomething 
harder,  of  a  higher  Colour,  more  tranfparcnt  and 


many  good  Qualities,  cfpecially  in  apoplcctick  and  refplcndcnt  than  Gum  Copal,  but  tlu.fi:  Perfections 

epileptick  Fits,  and  paralytick  Cafes,  taken  from  come  from  the  Salt  that  is  mixed  in  it,  a  long  Fer- 

ten  Drops  to  a  Drachm  in  any  agreeable  Liquor:  mentation  and  Working  it  meets  with  in  the  Sea, 

Some  diflblvc  pure  fine  Camphirc  in  this  Tincture  bcfides  the  Mixture  of  the  Pine  Refin  with  the 

to  make  what  Monficur  Scleyfel  calls  the  Flaming  Refin  of  Poplar,  CSV.  In  the  third  Place,  the  Prin- 

Baljam,  and  recommends  for  Wounds,  Bruifes,  or  ciples  that  are  drawn  from  the  true  Karabe  by 

cold  Humours  in  Horfe  or  Man,  which  may  be  Chymiftry,  are  likewife  thofe  that  are  taken  from 


in  none  or 
feen  defcribed  in  his  Book,  Page  274 

Kurabe,  Succinum,  Eleclrum,  Ambra 
Lemery.  Citriner,  or  Ycllvw  Ambtr,  is  a  hard  Mat- 
ter, like  a  Stone,  yellow,  citrine  or 
white,  of  a  fine,  mining,  tranfparcnt  Colour,  that 
is  brought  from  the  Ducal  Pruffia  in  Pieces  of  dif- 
ferent Shapes  and  Sizes  :  This  Amber  is  thrown  by 
the  Waves  of  the  Baltick  Sea  up  the  Rivers  of 
PruJJui,  e/pccially  by  certain  Winds.  They  like- 
wife  find  both  the  liquid  and  folid  on  the  Banks  of 
feveral  little  Rivers,  and  upon  the  Brooks  that  arc 
about  the  fame  Sea ;  that  which  is  liquid,  hardens 
in  a  little  Time,  and  becomes  folid  as  the  other. 

Opinions  are  divided  upon  the  Nature  and  Ori- 
gin of  Amber.  The  Antients  believed  that  it  was 
a  Mixture  of  Gum  and  Refin  that  flowed  from 
Poplars,  Pines,  or  Firs,  which  being  confufedly 
carried  by  the  Winds  into  the  Baliick  Sea,  incor- 
porated with  the  Salt,  and  was  elaborated  or 
worked  up,  and  then  thrown  by  the  W aves  upon 
the  Banks  of  the  Rivers.  This  Notion  is  reject- 
ed by  the  modern  Authors,  who  have  all  writ  that 
Succinum,  or  Amber,  is  a  Bitumen  or  Juice  of  the 


Gum  Copal. 

Chufc  your  Amber  in  fine,  large,  hard  Pieces, 
clear  and  tranfparcnt,  that  will  attract  or  draw  to 
itfelf  Straws,  and  feveral  other  little  light  Bodies, 
when  the  Amber  is  rubbed  in  your  Hand,  or  other- 
wife,  and  applied  near  the  fame.  The  white  Ka- 
rabe is  preferable  to  the  yellow,  but  the  Difference 
is  not  confidcrablc  :  They  ufe  both  forts  to  make 
Necklaces,  Bracelets,  and  little  Cabinets,  with 
feveral  other  Nick-nacb  that  are  carried  into 
Ptrfia,  China,  and  Turkey,  where  the  Natives 
efteem  them  as  great  Rarities.  They  likewife 
make  Amber  Necklaces  in  Aujlria,  Germany,  in 
Venice,  and  fometimcs  in  Ft 


ranee. 


In  Pieces  of  Amber  there  are  fome  times  found 
Spangles,  Leaves  of  Trees,  or  little  Infects;  as 
Spiders,  Ants,  Flies,  life.  This  Circumftance  has 
given  Occafion  to  Naturalifts  to  enquire  how  thefe 
little  Bodies  become  inclofeJ  in  the  Amber;  and  it 
appears  to  me  that  the  Difficulty  is  eafy  to  refolve, 
fince  from  the  Opinions  given,  touching  the  Na- 
ture of  Amber,  it  has  been  thought  nccefiary  to 
admit  that  the  Subftancc  of  it  was  fome  time  li- 
Earth,  which  the  Sea  has  railed  up,  and  the  Waves   quid  or  foft  before  it  hardened ;  that  during  that 

Time 
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Time,  thefe  fmall  Bodies  adhered  to  it,  as  to  Glue,  ftopt ;  for  this  is  a  tlckliih  Commodity,  that  will 

and  were  wrapped  up  in  it,  or  rather  were  cover-  evaporate  and  k>fe  itfelf  in  the  Air,  and  that  which 

ed  and  enclofcd  therein  by  the  Addition  of  frefh  you  will  find  in  the  Retort,  is  of  a  fine  fhining 

Matter  of  the  fame  kind  ;  fo  that  when  the  Whole  Black,  refembling  the  Bitumen  of  Judaa,  or  Jews 

was  hardened,  thefc  little  Bodies  remained  wholly  Pitch. 

embalmed,  as  we  now  fee  them.  [Amber  is  the  Succinum,  Worm.  3 1.  Charlt.  Fcjjf. 

The  Karabi  contains  in  it  a  great  deal  of  Oil  14.  Aid.  Muf.  Met.  403,  cjff.  It  were  almoft  ar^ 
and  volatile  acid  Salt  ;  it  (tops  the  Flux  of  the  Bel-  endlcfs  Work  to  recount  the  various  miftaken 
ly,  Hemorrhage,  and  Gonorrhoea,  and  refills  Poi-  Opinions  about  the  Origin  of  Amber,  but  the  true 
Ibn :  The  Dofc  is  from  ten  Grains  to  half  a  Account  of  it  is,  That  it  is  a  bituminous  mineral 
Drachm  ;  they  iikewife  burn  it  over  the  Fire  to  Juice,  formed  in  the  Bowels  of  the  Earth,  liquid 
receive  the  Fume  of  it,  which  checks  the  Violence  at  firft,  but  afterwards  concreted  into  a  bard  ftonjr 
Of  Rheum  from  the  Head,  and  Catarrhs.  Karabi  Subftance ;  for  in  feveral  Parts  of  France,  efpcci- 
is  a  P.rJi.Tn  Name  that  fignifies  draw  Straw  ;  and  ally  in  Provence,  it  is  dug  out  of  the  Mountains, 
they  have  given  this  Name  to  Amber,  becaufc  it  as  Iikewife  in  Italy  and  Sicily ;  but  all  this  is  of 
attracts  Straws,  efpecially  when  it  has  been  a  little  the  dark  and  Icaft  valuable  kind ;  the  beft  is  found 
rubbed  in  the  Hand.  The  Rcafon  of  that  I.trect  in  Prujpa,  where  it  is  of  two  kinds,  one  dug  out 
proceeds  from  this,  that  the  fubtil  and  infenfible  of  the  Earth,  and  the  other  found  on  the  Sea- 
Particles  of  the  Matter  having  been  put  into  motion  fliorcs,  which  is  of  the  fame  nature  with  the  for- 
with  fome  kind  of  Heat  that  follows  the  Friction,  mer.  Hartman,  who  has  wrote  an  accurate  Hiftory 
they  emit  on  all  Sides  their  Effluvia,  and  fcatter  of  Atnber,  is  of  opinion,  that  all  Prujpa  and  Pome' 
them  in  the  Air  within  their  Circumference;  but  rania  (land  upon  a  Bed  of  it,  becaule  it  is  always 
as  they  lofe  their  Motion  according  to  the  Diftance  met  with  there,  in  digging  Pits,  in  great  Quanti- 
thcy  are  from  their  Center,  they  become  lb  much  tics,  and  fometimcs  very  near  the  Surface  of  the 
weaker,  and  are  on  all  Sides  repelled  by  the  Air ;  Earth.  The  chief  Amber  Mines  are  near  the  Sea- 
and  in  their  Return  they  ftick,  by  their  Vifcoftty,  coaft  of  PruJJia  ;  and  from  the  Shore  where  they 
to  a  Straw,  or  any  other  light  Body  they  meet  are  fituatcd,  a  Hill  rifes,  made  up  of  a  cortical 
with  in  their  way,  and  drag  it  along  with  them.  Subfrance  like  the  Barks  of  Trees,  piled  one  on 
The  fame  Effect  happens  to  feveral  other  Sub-  another;  under  this  is  found  a  Stratum  of  a  kind 
franc  es,  which  are  rubbed  after  the  fame  manner,  of  foflil  Wood,  which  Hartman  believes  to  be  the 
as  Wax,  Suet,  and  divers  Gums.  This  is  called  Matrix  of  Amber,  becaufe  a  great  Quantity  of  it 
Succinum,  from  Succut,  becaufe  it  is  fuppofed  to  is  contained  in  the  Veins  of  this  Wood ;  and 
be  tlic  Juice  of  the  Poplar,  or  of  the  Earth.  wherever  Amber  is  found  by  digging,  this  Sub- 
ftance is  always  found. 

Of  the  Spirit  and  Oil  of  Amber.  The  Amber  which  is  gathered  on  the  Sea-fhorcs 

comes  from  the  fucciniferous  Hills,  beat  to  pieces) 

Petrel.       From  Amber  grofly  powdered,  put  into  by  the  ftormy  Sea,  and  wafhed  on  the  Beech. 

a  Glafs  or  Earthen  Retort,  may  be  drawn       As  for  the  Choice  of  Amber,  it  fhould  be  ac- 

a  reddifh  Spirit,  and  grccnifh.  fetid  Oil.  cording  to  the  Ufe  it  is  for  >  if  it  be  to  make  the 

The  Spirit  of  Amber  is  cftccmcd  an  excellent  Oil  the  Yellow  is  propereft,  becaufe  it  contains 

Aperitive  or  Deobftruent,  and  very  good  againft  mod ;  the  White  has  Ids  Oil,  and  therefore  is  to 

the  Scurvy,  taken  in  any  Liquor,  from  ten  to  be  chofen,  if  wanted,  for  the  volatile  Salt ;  the 

twenty-four  Drops.  Brown  is  loaded  with  Earth,  therefore  not  to  be 

As  tor  the  Oil,  it  is  chiefly  in  ufe  to  allayand  drive  ufed  on  any  Occafion  but  in  want  of  the  others.] 
down  Vapours,  being  put  upon  Silk  or  Cotton, 

and  rubbing  the  Wrifts,  or  Pulfc,  or  Nofe  there-  2.  Of  the  Black  Amber,  or  Jet. 

with.    If  you  would  have  this  Oil  of  a  fine  clear 

reddifh  Colour,  you  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  mix    *^fET,  which,  with  jnod  Rcafon,  may  Pcmet, 

with  it  a  little  Earth  or  Sand,  and  to  diftil  it  again.  J  be  called  Succinum  Nigrum,  or  Black 

Thofc  that  would  have  a _  volatile  Salt,  or  Spirit,    Amber,  is  alfo  a  fort  of  Bitumen,  found  in  the 

or  Oil  of  Amber,  may  perform  all  the  three  Ope-  Bowels  of  the  Earth ;  it  is  a  fulphurcous  Foflil, 

rations  very  well  with  a  Glafc  Retort  and  a  Sand-  very  hard,  and  of  a  gliftciing  or  fhining  Black, 
heat.  As  for  the  volatile  Salt,  if  you  find  it  not   found  in  feveral  Places  of  Eunp,,  as  well  in  Ger- 

good  and  fine  enough,  you  need  only  put  it  in-  tnany  and  Sweden,  as  in  Ireland ;  as  alfo  in  France, 
10  a  fmall  Vial  or  Glafs  Bottle,  and  fublime  it  between  St.  Beaumt  and  Toukn ;  and  in  Ireland  it 
upon  a  gentle  Fire,  taking  care  to  keep  it  well  is  fo  common,  that  as  you  go  along  you  may  fee 

Veins 
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Vein*  of  it  running  through  the  Stones  and  Rocks,  on  like  Greafe  or  Fat,  of  which  die  Coaffers,  who 
Some  Authors  are  of  opinion,  that  Jet  is  the  Tel-  are  Arabia  make  very  conlidcrable  Advantage  }  it 
low  Amber  divcftcd  of  its  Oil,  drawn  out  by  the  being  what  they  ufed  to  lay  upon  and  befmear  theic 
fuhterranean  Fires,  and  that  from  thence  proceed  Ships  and  Boats  with,  as  the  Northern  Nations  do 
Naphtha  and  Petroleum  ;  which  docs  not  feem  very  with  common  Pitch  :  And  one  Thing  is  very  re- 
repugnant  to  good  Senfe.  markablc,  that  when  this  Lake  is  very  full  of  tliis 
«  Jet  is  of  a  like  Ufe  with  Yellow  Amber  for  Or-  Bitumen,  there  arifes  fuch  a  Stench  in  the  Air,  that 
namrnts  and  Decoration;  but  in  Medicine  it  is  the  Inhabitants  thereabout  are  ncceflitatcd  to  gather 
only  nude  ufe  of  for  its  Oil,  which  ferves  for  the  it  and  put  it  afhore ;  and  fo  noyfome  at  that  Time 
fame  Purpofcs  as  that  of  the  other.  is  the  Smell,  that  all  Birds  that  fly  over  it  fall  down 
As  to  the  Choice  of  it,  it  is  fuflicient  to  be  of  dead  j  and  this  is  the  Reafon  why  the  People  ia 
a  fhining  Black,  as  the  Proverb  befpeaks  it.  the  neighbouring  Places  are  fo  fhort  lived. 

Gagates,  in  Fremh,  Gejl,  Jays,  or       The  Bitumen  of  Judara,  or  Afphaltum,  fo  much 

Lemtry.    Jayet,  and  in  Eng!i/b,  Jet,  is  a  bitu-  refcmbles  the  beft  black  Stockholm  Pitch,  that  were 

minous  Stone,  that  is  hard,  black,  and  it  not  for  the  ftrong  Smell  of  Pitch,  and  that  it  b 

finooth,  found  in  fcveral  Parts  of  Europe,  as  Ger-  not  fo  hard  as  the  Afphaltum,  no  one  could  diftin- 

many,  Sweden,  Provence,  and  Ireland,  in  the  Stone  guifh  the  one  from  the  other. 
Quarries  amongft  the  Rocks ;  it  yields  a  good  deal      The  principal  Ufe  of  this  Bitutnm  is  to  make 

of  Oil,  and  a  little  volatile  penetrating  Salt.  the  fine  fhining  Blacks  of  China :  It  is  alfo  of  fome 


Some  People  are  of  opinion  that  Jet  is  an  Am- 
ber whofe  volatile  Parts  have  been  fcparated  by 
the  fubterrancan  Fires,  and  become  what  we  call 
Petroleum.  Chufe  fuch  as  is  neat,  hard,  and  of  a 
fine  fhining  Black }  it  difcufles,  is  emollient,  ex- 
pels Wind,  and  allays  Vapours.  The  Dofe  from 
a  Scruple  to  a  Drachm.  The  Name  comes  from 


Ufe  in  Medicine,  for  that  it  enters  the  Co m pofi ti on 
of  the  Venice  Treacle;  for  which  Purpofe  it  needs 
no  other  Preparation  than  to  be  true  or  genuine, 
that  is  to  fay,  of  a  mod  beautiful,  fhining,  polifhed 
Black,  reflecting  the  Image  of  the  Sun,  and  of  no 
manner  of  Smell:  See  that  it  be  not  adulterated, 
or  mixed  with  Black  Pitch,  which  is  what  is  called 


Gaga,  a  River  and  City  of  Lycia,  from  whence  the  Artificial  or  Faditious  Piffafphaltum ;  it  is  no 
Jet  is  fomerimes  brought.  difficult  matter  to  difcover  this  artificial  Bitumen, 

[Jet  is  the  Lapis  Gagates,  Charlt.  Fojf.  14.  being  of  a  very  bafe  Black,  and  a  ftrong  Smell. 
Gagatet,  Worm.  31.  Aldr.  Muf.  Met.  418.  It  is  a  It  is  a  Miftake  to  believe,  as  fome  Authors  do, 
eruftaceous  and  almoft  ftony  foffilSubffance,  much  particularly  Monfieur  Furitiere,  that  we  have  no 
like  the  Cannal  Coal  in  Appearance,  but  differing  Bitumen  oijudaa  brought  us  now-a-days;  and 
from  it,  in  that  it  has  a  bituminous  Smell,  is  that  the  Apothecaries,  inftead  of  it,  fell  a  Compo- 
harder,  and  burns  almoft  like  Pitch,  fending  out  "tion  which  they  make  of  Pitch  and  the  Oil  of 
a  thick  black  Smoke.  It  had  its  Name,  Gagates,  Petre ;  a  thing  that  does  not  (land  to  Reafon,  nor 
from  Gage  or  Gagit,  a  Town  in  Lycia,  from   can  I  conceive  Apothecaries  to  be  fuch  Knaves  and 

Fools  to  do  any  fuch  tiling,  fince  the  true  Bitu- 
men is  reafonable  enough  in  its  Price  :  So  that  it 
would  have  been  better  for  thefe  Scriblers,  and 
all  fuch  as  have  undertaken  to  write  of  Drugs 
without  undcrfbnding  them  well,  to  have  been 
Ptmet.  »TpHE  Jews  Pitch,  or  Afphaltum,  is  a  filent;  for  they  have  made,  and  ftill  do  make, 
Bitumen,  lolid,  brittle,  and  black,  horrid  Blunders  about  quid  pro  quo,  or  in  fubfti- 
fomethtng  refembling  black  Pitch,  inflammable  and  tuting  fucccdancous  Drugs  or  Medicines  ;  which 
fulphurcous,  found  fwimming  upon  the  Waters  is  a  Matter  that  much  concerns  the  King  and  Com- 
of  the  Lake  where  heretofore  ftood  the  Cities  of  monwealth. 


it  ufed  to  be  brought,  but  is  now  too  com- 
mon to  need  fending  fo  far  for.] 

Of  Jews  Pitch. 


Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  called  the  Dead  Sea,  or  Lo- 
cus Afphaltites  (from  whence  alfo  it  has  its  Name 
of  Afphaltum)  the  Word  Afphaltites  fignifies  the 
Lake  of  Affurance,  being  fo  very  ftrong,  that  every 
thing  almoft  fwims  that  is  thrown  into  it ;  and  it 
is  called  Mare  Mortuum,  or  the  Dead  Sea,  becaufe 
no  Fifh  or  other  Beaft  can  live  in  it,  through  the 


Bitumen  Juda'uum,  Bitumen  Babylo- 
lonicum,  Afphaltus,  is  a  folid,  brittle,  Lemcry. 
black  Matter,  refembling  Black  Pitch, 
that  is  fulphureous  and  inflammable,  and  in  burn- 
ing fends  forth  a  ftrong  difagrccable  Smell  :  It  is 
found  fwimming  upon  the  Surface  of  the  Lake,  or 
Afphaltite  Sea,  othcrwifc  calkd  the  Dead  Sea, 


extreme  Saltncfc,  Bitterncfs,  and  noyfome  Smell  of  where  ftood  fome  time  the  Cities  of  Sodom  and 
its  Waters  ;  but,  in  Recompcncc,  there  are  great  Gomorrah.  This  Bitumen  is  caft  up  from  time  to 
Quantities  of  this  Bitumen  found  floating  thcrcup-  time,  in  the  Nature  of  liquid  Pitch,  from  the  Earth 
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that  lies  under  this  Sea,  and  being  thrown  upon   not  eafy  to  fay,  for  it  is  always  quite  black,  but 


the  Water,  it  fwims  like  other  fatty  Bodies,  and 
is  condenfed  by  little  and  little  through  the  Heat  of 
the  Sun  and  the  Salt  that  is  in  it. 

The  Inhabitants  of  the  Country  are  conftrained 
to  take  it  from  thence  and  carry  it  afhorc,  not 
only  bccaufe  it  brings  them  Profit,  but  alfo  bc- 
caufe the  Lake  being  too  much  loaded  with  this 
Bitumen,  yields  a  {linking  and  malignant  Smell, 
which  fpoils  the  Air,  affc&s  their  Health,  and 
fhortens  their  Days :  The  Birds  that  fly  a-crofs  it 
fall  down  dead  ;  and  it  is  called  the  Dead  Sea,  bc- 
caufe of  the  Stench,  Bittcrnefs,  and  exceffive  Salt- 
nefs  of  it ;  fo  that  neither  Filh  or  any  other  Crea- 
ture can  live  upon  it.  The  Arabt  ufc  this  Bitu- 
men of  Judeea  to  pitch  their  Ships  as  we  do  com- 
mon Pitch,  and  there  was  a  great  deal  of  it  em- 
ployed in  the  Embalming  of  the  Antients. 

Chufc  fuch  as  is  clean,  of  a  fine  Ihining  Black,  Place.  J 
folid,  and  harder  than  Pitch,  having  no  Smell  but 
when  it  is  held  to  the  Fire ;  take  Care  it  be  not 
mixed  with  Pitch,  which  may  be  known  by  the 


when  broken,  and  held  to  the  Light,  is  of  a  red- 
diih  or  Saffron  Colour.  It  is  at  prefent  very  fcl- 
dom  fcen  in  tlie  Shops,  and  we  are  obliged  to  ufe 
the  Pijjafpbaltum  in  its  Place ;  but  not  the  arti- 
ficial rlffafphaltum,  which  is  made  of  common 
Pitch,  ifc.  but  a  genuine,  mineral,  bituminous, 
Subftance,  named  by  our  Author  in  the  Chapter  of 
Naphtha  licreaftcr,  called  FoJJil  Pitch,  tire  Pijfaf- 
phaltos  Nativum,  Scored.  4.  208.  PiJ/afplxtltum, 
IVorm.  Muf.  30.  Charlt.  Fejf.  141.  This  is  found 
in  the  Campania  of  Rome,  oozing  through  the 
Crannies  of  the  Rocks  like  Tar ;  as  alfo  in  Au- 
vergne  in  France,  and  about  Epidaurus  in  Morea, 
where  it  is  wafhed  from  the  Mountains  by  the 
Rivers,  and  formed  into  black  hard  Glebes.  Its- 
Virtues  arc  the  fame  with  thofc  of  the  former, 
and  it  is  what  is  almoft  conftantly  fold  in  its 


4.  Of  Pit  Coal. 


Smell:  They  ufc  this  to  make  your  fine  fhining  VpARTH,  or  Pit  Coal,  is  a  fort  of  ftony 
Blacks  of  China.   It  yields  a  good  deal  of  Sulphur,        Bitumen ;  it  is  chiefly  ufed  by  Farriers 


partly  exalted  with  volatile  Salt  and  a  little  Earth  ; 
it  fortifies,  and  rcfifts  Putrefaction,  refolvcs,  atte- 
nuates, and  cleanfes  cicatrized  Wounds,  and  is  ufed 
externally  and  internally. 

It  is  fuppofed  that  the  Word  Bitumen  comes 
from  the  (Jreek  Word  ir.rwt,  which  fignifies  a  Pine, 
and  which  has  been  changed  by  Corruption,  the  * 
being  altered  into  a  /S,  from  whence  they  pro- 
nounced it  Bitumen,  inftead  of  Pitumtn:  This 
Etymology  ifc  taken  from  the  Opinions  of  the  An- 
tients, tliat  the  Bitumen  of  Judaa  was  a  Pitch 
that  flowed  from  Pines,  and  fevcral  other  Trees 
about  the  Lake  of  Sodom :  So  were  the  Jews  of 
that  Opinion  before  :  The  Prophet  Efdras,  {peak- 
ing of  Sodom  and  Gomarrah,  fays,  that  the  Earth 
is  founded  upon  Pitch  and  Heaps  of  Afhes. 

[Jews  Pitch  is  the  Bitumen  Judaicum,  IVorm.  3 1. 
Charlt.  Fojf.  14.  Bitumen  nigrum  crajfum,  Kentm. 
1 1 .  Bitumen  Judaicum  afphaltum,  Mont.  Ex.  1 2.  It 
is  a  BiruMii  formed  in  the  Bowels  of  the  Earth  :  It 
i-.  found  in  many  Placts  j  but  the  bell  is  tliat  fwim- 
inirig  on  the  Dead  Sea :  And  there  is  noqueffion 
of  its  being  thrown  up  into  it  by  the  Earth,  fince 
all  the  Hi  lb  there  about  are  full  of  it,  and  Pieces 
of  two  Feet  length  are  dug  up  black  as  Jet,  and 
hard  enough  to  bear  polifhing  like  Marble.  Her- 
man alfo  found  of  it  on  an  Illand  near  the  Cape 
of  Coed  Hope. 

Dis/eorides  direct,  us  to  make  Gioicc  of  that 
which  fliincs  like  Purple,  and  to  reject  what  is 
black,  as  foul,  and  of  no  value.    How  far  his  Di- 


and  other  forts  of  Smiths  to  heat  their  Iron.  That 
of  England  h  cfteemed  the  bell,  though  there  are 
fome  tliat  fay  ours  of  Auvergne  comes  very  little 
behind  it ;  it  is  made  a  great  Traffick,  being  a 
Commodity  much  ufed  in  France ;  the  beft  is  pre- 
tended to  be  that  which  is  moft  void  of  Sulphur, 
and  confequently  that  which  will  keep  longeft  in 
the  Fire.  Some  will  have  it  that  this  Stone  Coal 
is  the  Refult  of  Petroleum  made  in  the  Bowels  of  the 
Earth,  which  is  probable  enough,  fince  out  of  it  may 
be  drawn  an  Oil  altogether  like  the  Oil  of  Petre. 

It  is  called  in  Greek,  Litbantbrax ; 
in  La:in,  Carbo  Peine,  or  Carbo  Fr.JJilis ;  Lemery. 
and  in  Englijh,  Coal ;  and  is  diftinguifti; d 
into  Sea  Coal,  and  Pit  Coal,  only  upon  the  Ac- 
count of  that  which  is  generally  carried  by  Sea ; 
all  Coal  being,  properly  fpeaking,  Pit  Coal;  it  is 
chiefly  found  in  England,  Scotland,  Ireland,  Ger* 
many,  csV.  and  is  an  impure  Sulphur,  mixed 
with  many  grofs  and  earthy  Parts,  and  a  vola- 
tile Salt,  being  ftrong,  friable,  and  black:  In 
Diflillation  it  yields  an  acid  Spirit,  reddifh  Oil, 
black  Balfam,  and  volatile  Sait,  iikc  Amber;  as 
is  but  too  well  known  to  tlie  Chymifts  of  this  Age, 
who  adulterate  with  it  moft  of  the  Preparations  of 
their  Shops,  that  arc  either  char  geable  or  troublc- 
fome  and  tedious  in  the  Operation.  The  Virtues 
of  this  are  in  a  lower  Degree  like  thofc  of  Amber, 
as  well  internally  as  externally  applied. 

[Coal  is  the  Lithantbrax,  ALrf.  Pin.  Carbo 
Foj/ilis  Jive  Lithantbrax,  IVorm.  31.    It  is  drying 


reckons  agree  with  what  we  now  receive  of  it,  is  and  detergent,  and  is  much  oftcner  ufed  in  Mc- 

dicuw 
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dicinc  than  the  Phyfician  imagines.  Lemery  has  Choice  of  Live  Sulphur,  Co  called  becaufe  it  is 
juftly  obfervcd  the  villainous  Tricks  played  within    fold  and  made  ufe  of  juft  as  it  comes  out  of  the 


in  Adulterations  by  the  Chymifts ;  and  thofc  of 
our  Nation  are  not  at  all  inferior  to  the  French  in 
Inventions  of  that  kind.] 

5.  Of  Terra  Ampelites,  or  Kennel  Coal. 

• 

Pomtt.  CT'ERRA  Ampelitet,  or  Kennel  Cut/,  is 
a  dry  Bitumen,  impregnated  with  Sul- 
phur, that  eaflly  fplits  into  Scales,  and  is  reduced 
to  Powder  i  it  is  found  in  the  Entrails  of  the  Earth 
111  many  Places  of  France.  Wc  have  two  forts  of 
it,  the  one  foft,  the  other  hard,  which  comes  from 
near  Alcnftn,  in  die  Province  of  Maine  ;  the 
Property  of  the  Quarry  whence  it  is  taken  be- 
longs to  a  Curate  of  a  Parifh,  who  makes  Seven 
or  Eight  hundred  Livres  per  Annum  of  it.  The 
Quarry  is  forty  or  fifty  Feet  deep ;  and  though 
this  is  a  Merchandize  of  low  Price,  yet  they  make 
a  good  Trade  of  it ;  there  hardly  being  any  Arti- 
ficers in  Stone  or  Wood,  but  what  make  ufe  of 
it  more  or  lefe.  That  which  is  good  muft  be  lately 
taken  from  the  Mine,  for  when  it  is  ftale  and  old, 
it  refolves  into  a  Powder,  and  becomes  a  Salt- 
petre ;  it  ought  to  be  light,  neither  too  foft  nor 
too  hard.  Some  have  given  it  the  Name  of  Vine 
Earthy  becaufe  it  kills  or  drives  away  the  Worms 
from  the  Vines.  Alfo  it  is  called  Phermacitis, 
it  is  ufed  in  Medicines. 


Earth,  let  it  be  tender  or  foft,  friable,  eafy  to  be 
broken,  fmooth,  (hining  without  as  well  as  within, 
and  of  a  fort  of  Moufe  Dun,  or  Grey,  as  free 
from  Gravel  and  Dull  as  pofliblc. 

This  fort  of  Sulphur  is  in  Ufe  for  fome  particu- 
lar Operations,  and  certain  Galenical  Compofitions, 
and  pretty  much  ufed  by  Vintners,  who  mix  it 
with  Sugar,  Anit,  Cinnamon,  Nutmeg,  Cloves, 
Uc.  to  fweeten  and  prefcrvc  their  Veflels. 

Apothecaries  alfo  ufe  it  to  correct  Scamnvny  by 
the  Fume  of  it. 

7.  Of  Mineral  Sulphur. 

CjULPHUR  Mineral  is  a  hard  earthy  Bitumen,  of 
a  yellow  Colour,  and  bright  enough,  of  a  foetid 
fulphureous  Smell,  eafy  to  be  melted  or  burnt, 
and  is  more  or  lev.  beautiful,  as  it  is  more  or  Ids 
mixt  with  Impurities  it  meets  with  in  the  Mine. 

This  Mineral  Sulphur  comes  from  Mount  Ve- 
fuvius ;  as  to  the  Choice  of  it,  though  indeed  it 
is  made  but  very  little  Ufe  of,  let  it  be  in  hand- 
fomc  Lumps,  of  a  golden  Yellow,  bright  and 
fhining,  and  as  little  as  may  be  mixed  with  Earth 
or  other  Filth. 

Its  Ufes  and  Qualities  are  no  other  than  like 
thofe  of  the  common  factitious  Brimftone  that  is 
made  of  this,  which  we  axe  going  to  fpeak  of  un- 
der the  next  Head. 


Ampelitis,  Jive  Pharmacists,  the  Black 
Stone,  or  medicinal  Earth,  is  a  very  bi- 
tuminous Stone,  black  as  Jet,  fplittipg    Of  Sulphur  in  Rolls,  or  Common  Brim* 


into  Scales,  and  is  eafily  reduced  to  Powder. 
They  get  it  from  a  Quarry  near  Alenfm  in  France. 
There  are  two  forts  of  it,  one  foft  and  the  other 
hard ;  it  affords  Abundance  of  Sulphur  and  Salt ; 
It  is  proper  to  kill  Worms,  applied  to  the  Belly, 
and  to  dye  the  Hair  black.  Some  ufe  it  to  deftroy 
Vermin  at  the  Vine  Roots. 

[Cannal  or  Kennel  Coal,  is  the  Lapis  Amptlilis 
Galeno,  Charlt.  FiJT-  14.  Succinum  Nigrum, 
Schwenk,  Cut.  Fejf.  394.  Terra  Ampelitis,  fVtrm. 
31.  Terra  Ampelitit  Jive  Pbarmacitis,  qua  media 
utuntur,  Kentm.  3.   It  is  a  Detergent,  and  good  in 


ftone. 

The  common  factitious  Sulphur  or  Pomit. 
Brim/lane,  is  made  of  yellow  Mineral 
Sulphur  melted,  and  by  the  Aiuftance  of  right 
Train  Oil  and  Moulds*  caft  into  the  Form  in 
which  we  fee  it. 

This  Sulphur  is  more  or  Je6  beautiful,  and  en- 
dowed with  good  Qualities,  according  tile  Degree 
of  its  Purification,  and  the  Places  where  it  is 
made ;  for  that  of  Holland  is  much  better,  and 
more  beautiful  than  that  of  Venice,  or  that  of 


malignant  Ulcers,  but  not  much  ufed  in  Medicine  \  Marfeilles,  the  three  Places  whence  it  comes,  and 
near  the  Places  where  it  is  dug  in  England,  they  where  it  is  made  :  The  Gentlemen  of  the  Royal 
turn  it  into  Toys,  fife,  which  are  beautiful,  and  Arfenal,  indeed,  manufacture  great  Quantities,  but 
bear  a  very  fine  Polifh.]  they  make  ufe  of  it  all  themfelves. 

In  your  Choice  of  this  faditious  Sulphur,  or 
6.  Of  Sulphur  Vivum,  or  Native  Sulphur.   Brimftone,  take  fuch  as  comes  from  Holland,  in 

large  thick  Rolls,  of  a  golden  Yellow,  light,  eafy 
Pomet.     oVLPHVR  Vive  is  a  bituminous  Earth  to  break,  and  being  held  clofc,  or  grafped  in  the 
or  Clay  eafily  inflammable,  that  in  Hand,  and  applied  to  the  Ear,  crackles  and  makes 
burning  emits  a  fulphureous  Smell ;  it  js  brought  a  Noife,  and  at  length  breaks  to  Pieces,  and  being 
us  from  Sicily,  Italy,  and  other  Places.   As  to  the  broken,  appears  as  it  were  in  Cryftals,  which  are 
Vol.  II.  Y  the 
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the  true  Marks  of  that  of  Holland  and  Venice ; 
none  of  which  are  to  be  found  in  the  Alarfeilhs 
Sulphur,  it  being  little  better  than  a  grey  fort  of 
Earth  of  late ;  however,  fince  we  could  have  none 
from  Holland,  they  have  learnt  the  Art  of  well- 
working  it  there ;  and  I  think  it  has  been  our  own 
Fault  that  we  have  fuffered  other  Nations  fo  long 
to  run  away  with  the  Profit  of  refining  it  as  it 
ought  to  be.  The  Reafon  has  been,  that  no  Mer- 
chants have  undertaken  to  write  of  it,  or  enquire 
into  the  Manner  of  doing  it ;  only  a  few  Phyfi- 
cians,  and  fome  Apothecaries  and  others  that  have 
travelled,  but  underftood  nothing  of  the  Myftery 
of  Trade,  have  fet  Pen  to  Paper  concerning  it, 
who  acquit  themfclvcs  but  indifferently,  when  they 
tell  us  that  ordinary  Sulphur  in  Rolls,  or  com- 
mon Brimftone,  is  made  of  Sulphur  Five;  for 
that  would  be  to  turn  Pewter  into  Lead,  fince 
the  latter,  though  natural,  is  more  valuable,  that 
is,  will  fell  dearer  than  the  former,  notwithstand- 
ing it  be  wrought;  however,  I  would  not  be 
thought  to  difcourage  Authors,  few  Books  being 
fo  ill  written,  but  may  contribute,  m  fome  Mea- 
furc,  to  the  Advancement  of  Knowledge ;  only 
in  general  it  may  be  faid,  that  the  Subject  one  is 
going  to  treat  of,  ought  to  be  underftood  before 
we  begin  to  write. 

There  are  feveral  other  artificial  Sulphurs,  as  I 
have  already  taken  Notice,  proceeding  only  from 
the  different  Preparations  of  different  Countries ; 
as  the  ordinary  Sulphur  of  Marftilles  is  in  fmall 
Rolls,  and  the  green  Sulphur  of  the  fame  Place,  both 
m  large  and  fmall  Rolls,  which  fort  is  cftccmcd 
the  beft  for  Diftillation,  as  fluU  be  fhewn  here- 
after. 

There  are  a  great  many  other  natural  Sulphurs, 
bcfides  the  two  forts  we  ordinarily  make  ufe  of, 
but  they  are  not  very  common  with  us,  becaufe 
they  come  from  a  great  Way  off,  and  we  have 
them  not  in  large  Quantities. 

The  firft  and  moft  defirable  is  that  of  Quil- 
ts, of  a  golden  Colour,  and  an  Amber  Figure, 
found  in  great  Abundance  near  the  Gold  Mines. 

A  fecond  fort  is  that  of  Nicaragua,  which  is  in 
a  yellowifli  grey  Mafc,  altogether  like  that  which 
was  found,  fome  Years  fince,  in  that  Bank  of 
Earth  which  was  levelled  by  St.  Martin's  Gate  in 
Paris. 

A  third  fort  is  of  Switzerland,  refembling  that 
of  <$uitto ;  and  many  more  there  are  which  I  fhall 
forbear  to  mention,  there  being  no  Demand  for 
them. 

The  Ufe  of  Sulphur  in  Rolls,  or  common  Brim- 
flone, is  well  known  to  all,  and  that  it  is  one  of 
the  chief  Ingredients  of  Gunpowder ;  for  which 
Reafon,  tbolc  that  fell  great  Quantities  of  it  to 
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the  Arfenal,  for  that  Purpofe,  ought  to  difcovcr  it 
when  it  is  faulty,  that  what  is  made  of  it  may  not 
fall  fhort  of  Expectation.  This  Sulphur  is  ufed 
too  in  whitening  Gauzes,  Stockings,  &c .  for  no- 
thing blanches  any  Thing  of  Woollen  like  the 
Fume  or  Vapours  of  Sulphur. 

It  is  alfo  of  conliderable  Ufe  in  Medicine,  as 
well  in  many  Prefcripts,  as  to  perform  a  grcA  « 
many  Operations  in  Chymiftry,  as  will  be  feen 
hereafter. 

It  is  bcfides  a  Spccifick  in  the  Itch ;  but  Care 
ought  to  be  ufed,  for  it  now  and  then  produces- 
very  ill  Symptoms. 

Sulphur  or  Brimjlone,  is  brought  to  us 
from  the  Carihbec  Iilands  of  the  IVrjl-  Lemery. 
Indies^  and  is  found  alfo  in  Italy,  Bohe- 
mia, Sicilia,  and  Melos,  being  generated  of  the 
Fat  and  Refin  of  the  Earth,  filled  with  an  acid 
and  vitriolick  Spirit.  It  is  twofo'd,  viz.  Natural 
and  Artificial.  The  Roll  Sulphur  is  the  latter; 
but  if  you  would  make  right  Oil  of  Sulphur,  you 
muff,  chufe  the  Natural,  or  Sulphur  Vivum ;  but 
if  that  cannot  be  got,  you  muft  make  ufe  of  the 
other,  which  yet  you  are  to  try,  whether  it  cafily 
inflames  and  burns  conftantly;  if  not,  it  is  not 
good,  but  is  impure  and  adulterated  with  Refin, 
and  fuch  like  Matters,  whereby  it  becomes  harder 
to  kindle,  and  is  eafily  extinguifhed,  being  Cabal- 
line  Sulphur. 

It  is  a  noble  Mineral  even  before  Preparation, 
and  is  generally  appropriated  to  the  Brcaft  and 
Lungs,  and  to  aire  all  Difeafcs  which  difturb  tile 
fame ;  it  kills  Worms,  opens,  cuts,  refills  Putre- 
faction- and  Poifon,  provokes  Sweat,  and  is  given 
in  Coughs,  Colds,  Phthificks,  Wheefings,  Short- 
nefs  of  Breath,  isfe.  Outwardly  applied  it  refolvcs 
all  hard  Tumours,  cures  corroding  Tetters,  Scabs, 
Itch,  Scurf,  Morphcw,  fjff .  dries  up  old  Sores  and 
Ulcers.  Though  this  being  finely  ground,  is 
fomctimes  ufed  internally,  yet  the  Flowers  are 
more  commonly  ufed,  as  being  a  Sulphur  opened 
anjppurified  from  all  Filth,  whereby  it  is  fitter  for 
all  internal  as  well  as  external  Ufcs. 

Of  Flowers  of  Sulphur. 

Flowers  of  Sulphur  are  prepared  of  Sul-  Pemtt. 
phur  burned  in  Pots  made  for  the  Pur- 
pofe, and  fo  reduced  into  Flowers  as  we  fee. 
The  beft  and  molt  beautiful  Fkwer  of  Sulphur 
comes  from  Htllund ;  but  of  late,  fince  it  has  been 
made  at  Marfilhs,  Roan,  and  Paris,  we  have  lit- 
tle thence.  The  true  Holland's  Flowers  of  SuL 
phur  were  wont  to  be  brought  us  in  Cakes  that 
were  light,  foft,  friable,  and  rather  white  than  yel- 
low i  but  through  Avarice  and  the  prefent  Wars, 

there 
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there  is  no  fuch  now ;  and  the  beft  that  we  have 
at  prcfent  is  from  Marfdllts,  which,  though  very 
good,  does  not  come  near  that  I  have  mentioned 
of  Holland ;  it  ought  to  be  in  an  extraordinary  fine 
impalpable  Powder,  of  a  bright  Yellow,  and  of  an 
agreeable  Talte. 

•  The  third  fort  is  that  of  Roan.  This  ufually  is 
of  a  whitifh  Yellow,  made  up  of  Sulphur  railed 
by  a  violent  F  ire,  and  Meal  or  Wheat  r  lower,  or 
fine  powdered  Starch,  added  to  it,  which  is  all  a 
Cheat.  In  like  Manner  is  that  which  is  generally 
hawked  about,  made  of  the  Pcwder  of  Holland  Sul- 
phur beaten,  and  pa  fl  ed  through  a  very  fine  Taf- 
icty  or  Silk  Searcc ;  but  the  Cheat  is  eafily  d  ifco- 
vcrcd  by  the  low  Price  this  fpurious  Stuff  is  fold  at. 

Upon  the  whole,  Holland's  Flowers  of  Sulphur 
are  preferable  to  any  other  ;  next  to  them  thofe  of 
Marftillts ;  and  thefc  arc  the  only  two  that  ought 
to  be  given  internally. 

The  true  Flowers  of  Sulphur  arc  natural  Bal- 
fam  for  the  Lungs,  and  endowed  with  fo  many 
good  Qualities,  that  it  would  be  endlefc  to  recount 
them  all. 

Floiver  of  Sulphur  is  alfo  made  after  another 
Manner,  to  wit,  by  adding  to  it  fixed  Salt-pctrc, 
or  Sal  Polychrtjlum,  which  is  the  Method  we  ufe 
to  make  it  white ;  but  there  being  little  Demand 
for  this  fort,  it  is  feldom  made,  though  it  be  a  very 
good  Medicine,  and  more  agreeable  to  take  than 
the  abovemcntioncd. 

To  make  Flowers  of  Sulphur,  take 
Lemtry.    Sulphur  grofly  powdered,  half  a  Pound ; 

put  it  into  a  Glafs  Body,  or  Cucurbit ; 
place  it  in  a  fmall  open  Fire,  and  cover  it  with  ano- 
ther Glafs  Body,  or  earthen  Cucurbit ;  turn  the 
bottom  upwards,  fo  as  that  the  Neck  of  the  lower 
may  enter  into  the  Neck  of  the  upper  ;  change 
the  upper  Cucurbit  every  half  Hour,  fitting  ano- 
ther in  its  Place ;  adding  likewife,  new  or  frefh 
Sulphur  ;  the  elevated  Flowers  fweep  together  with 
a  Hare's  Foot,  and  continue  to  do  thus  fo  long  till 
you  have  what  you  defire.  Thefc  Flowers  are 
good  airainft  Difeafcs  of  the  Lungs  j  Dofc  ten  or 
twelve  Grains  in  any  fit  Syrup,  Pulp,  or  E!ec"tuary ; 
outwardly  you  may  mix  them  with  Hog's  Lard, 
for  Scurf,  Tetters,  and  the  Itch  ;  but  be  cautious 
of  ufing  it  to  Infants,  cfpccially  anoint  not  any 
Where  upon  the  Trunk  of  the  Body,  and  cfpccially 
the  Belly.  If  your  Sulphur  be  fublimcd  with  Sal 
Poychrejl,  you  will  have  white  Flowers. 

Of  Salt  cf  Sulphur. 

Po  nd.       The  Salt  of  Sulphur  is  made  fevcral 
Ways,  but  the  belt  and  caficft  is  accord- 
ing toMonfieur  Cltara/s  Pharmacopeia,  p.  0S7. 


whither  the  Reader  may  have  Recourfe.  Ths 
Salt  is  composed  of  Salt-petre  refined,  and  Spine 
of  Sulphur,  reduced  by  means  of  a  Retort  with  a 
Sand  Heat,  into  a  white  Mafs,  which  has  many 

?ood  Qualities;  or  it  may  be  made  with  the  Sal 
*o!ychrejl,  or  otherwife,  as  may  be  fi.cn  in  Abun- 
dance of  chymical  Books  which  treat  of  it. 

iialt  of  Sulphur  is  much  in  Ufe  to  temper  and 
allay  the  Heat  of  Fevers;  the  Dofe  is  not  ad- 
jufted,  but  it  is  fufficient  to  give  it  in  any  common 
Drink  to  an  agreeable  Acidity. 

What  Form  one  j  lcafcs  may  be  given  to  this 
Salt;  fomc  have  it  in  a  MaCs,  others  in  Cryftals; 
fomc  granulated,  and  others  in  Powder,  or,  finally, 
in  Rolls;  which  laft  is  a  curious  Method,  and 
known  but  by  few. 

Of  Magiftery,  or  Milk  of  Sulphur. 

The  Ma  gift  try,  or  Milk,  as  it  is  called,  Potnet. 
of  Sulphur,  is  made  of  the  Flowers  of 
Sulphur,  and  Salt  of  Tartar  boiled  in  Water ;  ad- 
ding diftillcd  Vinegar  to  precipitate  a  Powder, 
which  when  dried  will  be  whit  :,  and  is  cfleemed 
very  good  for  the  Lungs,  and  for  Afthmatick  Pcr- 
fons. 

If  half  a  Pound  of  Flowers  of  Sulphur  Ltmtry. 
be  mixed  with  a  Pound  and  an  half  of 
Salt  of  Tartar,  or  Pot-afhcs,  and  be  boiled  in  two 
Gallons  of  Water  for  fix  or  feven  Hours,  the  Sul- 
phur will  be  all  difiolved,  and  the  Liquor  become 
red :  This  filtrcd  and  mixed  by  little  and  little  with 
Spirit  of  Vinegar,  or  fome  other  Acid,  prcfently 
becomes  White  like  Milk.  Let  it  ftand  to  fettle, 
and  a  white  Powder  will  precipitate,  which  being 
edulcorated  by  five  or  fix  Times  wafhing  in  hot 
Water,  and  dried,  is  the  Lac  Sulphur!:,  which  is 
better  than  the  Flowers  for  all  the  Difeafcs  afore- 
named, given  from  fix  Grains  to  fifteen.  This  is 
powerful  againft  all  Manner  of  Catarrhs  and 
Fluxes  of  Rheum  from  the  Head  that  fall  upon 
the  Throats  and  Lungs ;  for  it  confumcs  and  dries 
up  all  ferous  and  watry  Superfluities. 

Of  Spirit  of  Sulphur. 

Spirit  of  Sulphur  is  a  Liquor  drawn  Pomct. 
from  the  green  Sulphur,  by  the  AfiHrancc 
of  Fire  and  certain  VclR-ls,  as  Meflieurs  Charat, 
Lrttnry,  &c.  teach  us ;  and  as  it  is  of  different 
Colours,  according  as  it  is  more  orlefs  diverted  of 
its  Phlegm,  fo  it  has  two  different  Names  affigned 
it :  That  which  is  juft  as  it  comes  out  of  the  Vef- 
fcls  is  called  Spirit  of  Sulphur,  which  when  good 
ought  to  be  as  clear  as  Rock  Water,  and  of  an 
ag  t  eable  Acidity,  and  which  put  upon  blue  Paper, 
Y  2  will 
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will  turn  it  red ;  but  the  beft  and  fureft  Proof  is  of  the  Fire,  is  made  into  a  Balfam  very  good  to  di- 

to  deal  with  honeft  Men  for  it.  geft,  difcufs,  or  refoive  any  crude  Fluxion  impacted 

The  fecond  fort,  to  which  improperly  the  Ap-  in  any  Part  of  the  Body,  made  ufe  of  by  way  of 

pellation  of  Oil  of  Sulphur  has  been  given,  is  the  Unction  :  It  is  alfo  the  Bafis  of  Emp.  Sulphuris. 

former  feparated  from  its  Phlegm  or  fuperfluous  ,  Some  ufe  Oil  of  Sweet  Almonds,  white  Poppy 

Humidity,  and  which  has  a  bright  Yellow,  or  Seed,  or  Turpentine,  inftcad  of  Oil  of  Walnuts* 

den  Colour,  and  is  fo  very  ftrong  that  it  cannot  in  the  Compofition  of  this  Balfam,  in  which  every*  ' 

endured  upon  the  Tongue.  one  may  do  as  feems  beft  to  him. 
Some  Hawkers  counterfeit  Spirit  of  Sulphur  by      Some  again  add  to  this  Balfam',  Myrrh,  Aides-, 

a  Mixture  of  Vinegar  and  Spirit,  or  rather  Phlegm  Saffron,  and  the  like. 

of  Vitriol,  or  with  Water,  adding  a  few  Drops  of      Befides  the  Sulphurs  afore-mentioned,  we  have 
Jquafortis,  and  fell  it  to  abundance  of  People, '  a  fort  of  Earth  or  yellow  Stone,  which  Mount 

efpecially  to  Vintners,  who  ufe  a  great  Quantity  r.a  fends  forth,  called  by  us  NapUs  Fellow,  which 

of  it  upon  fome  Occaftons.  Painters  make  ufe  of ;  but  this  fort  of  Earth  is 

Great  Virtues  are  attributed  to  the  Spirit  and  fcarcc  amongft  us :  The  Marks  of  its  Goodncfs 

Oil  of  Sulphur  in  Fevers  and  pulmonary  Cafes  are,  that  it  be  fandy,  and  of  as  high  a  Colour  at 

efpecially.  may  be.  This  Earth  is  nothing  but  a  Sulphur  har- 

Not  long  fince  it  has  been  difcovered,  that  Spirit,  dened  by  the  Fire  in  the  Bowels  of  the  Earth, 

or  rather  the  Oil  of  Sulphur,  is  the  only  Thing  which  makes  it  dry  and  brittle, 
to  give  Luff  re  to  the  Peridot,  as  will  be  feen  where       You  may  make  a  BaHam  of  Sulphur 

we  treat  of  precious  Stones ;  and  alfo  to  fix  the  in  a  fmall  time,  by  taking  to  one  Part  Ltmerj. 

Colour  of  the  Evcrlafting  Flowers,  as  we  call  them,  of  Flowers  of  Sulphur  four  or  five  times 

as  much  good  Oil  of  Turpentine,  Oil  Olive,  or 

Of  Balfam  of  Sulphur.  the  like,  and  boiling  them  in  a  Pipkin,  fo  big,  as  it 

may  be  but  half  full,  till  the  Flowers  are  perfectly 

Balfam  of  Sulphur  is  made  two  Ways  ;  Firfl,  diffolved  into  a  blood-red  Balfam  j  let  the  Fire  be 

with  the  green  or  exprefled  Oil  of  Annifced,  and  pretty  quick,  yet  not  too  quick,  and  continually 

the  beft  Flowers  of  Sulphur,  melted  or  diQolved  to-  ftir  it  all  the  while  it  Is  making,  till  it  is  cold,  other- 

gether;  which  is  called  Balfam  of  Sulphur  anni-  wife  the  Flowers  will  be  apt  to  coagulate  into  a 

tatcd,  and  has  great  Qualities  afcribed  to  it,  as  will  Mafs,  and  fo  you  will  have  no  Balfam.  It  is  good 

be  feen  hereafter.  againft  Coughs,  Colds,  Afthma?,  Confumptions, 

Monficur  Cbaras  fays,  in  his  Book,  p.  476.  that  &c .  outwardly  applied,  and  is  taken  inwardly  from 

fome  arc  of  opinion  this  Balfam  is  in  Quality  but  four  Drops  to  twenty. 

little  behind  the  Natural  Balfam,  or  Balm  of  Gi-       [Sulphur  is  of  various  Kinds ;  the  general  Di- 

lead,  becaufc  it  heats  and  dries  moderately,  and  ftinction  is  into  Native  and  Fictitious,  of  both 

rcfifts  Corruption  or  Putrefaction ;  it  therefore  is  a  which  Kinds  there  are  a  great  Number  of  Species, 

celebrated  Medicine  in  pectoral  Cafes,  being  very  differing  in  Colour,  Texture,  and,  in  the  latter 

beneficial  in  Coughs,  Afthmas,   Pleurifies,  and  fort,  Manner  of  Preparation. 
Ulcers  of  the  Lungs.  It  is  good  alfo  againft  Weak-       The  different  forts  ufually  kept  in  the  Shops  are 

neflcs  and  Indigeliions  of  the  Stomach,  reftores  four,  the  Sulphur  Vive,  the  Pure  Sulphur,  the  Ca- 

the  Appetite,  expels  Wind,  cafes  all  forts  of  Cho-  balline  Sulphur,  and  the  common  Roll  Brimffonc. 
licks.  It  is  {aid  to  be  good  alfo  againft  the  Plague,       The  native  Sulphur,  or  Sulphur  vive,  is  the 

and  all  epidemical  Difeafcs,  venereal  Effects,  con-  Sulphur  nativum,  Schrod.  501.    Sulphur  nativum 

tinual  or  intermitting  Fevers,  and  the  Epilepfy.  It  ftu  vivum,  Charlt.  Fcff.  12.  Sulphur  fafjilt  ftuvi- 

may  be  taken  internally,  and  from  three  to  ten  or  vum  (if  nativum,  IVorm.  26.   This  is  of  various 

twelve  Drops ;  and  the  Stomach  or  Navel  may  be  Kinds,  but  what  is  commonly  found  in  the  Shops 

anointed  therewith  m  any  Illncfs  of  the  former  is  either  pellucid  and  yellow,  brought  from  Peru, 

Kinds,  or  in  Cholicks,  lie.  Switzerland,  tie.  or  opake,  greenilh,  yeUowifh, 

The  dutilled  or  chymiczl  Oil  of  Annifeed  might  or  greyilh  and  like  Clay,  dug  up  near  the  burning 

be  made  ufe  of  for  this  Compofition,  were  it  not  Mountains  and  fulphureous  Springs  in  many  Places, 

that  in  the  Operation  it  is  apt  to  evaporate  and  This  laft,  though  not  fo  pure  or  valuable,  is  the 

fly  off,  do  what  you  can,  more  than  the  green  or  common  kind  fold  in  the  Shops, 
exprefled  Oil.  The  pure  Sulphur  is  the  Sulphur  faditium, 

The  fecond  Way  or  Method  of  making  it,  is  Worm.  26.  AUr.  Muf.  Met.  364.  Charlt.  Fojf.  12. 
with  Oil  of  Walnuts  cold  drawn,  and  Flowers  of  This  alfo  is  of  many  Kinds,  and  prepared  in  ma- 
Sulphur,  mixed  together,  which,  by  the  Affiftance  ny  different  Manners :  In  fome  Places  it  is  ob- 
tained 
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tained  by  boiling  fulphureous  Water*,  as  at  Buda 
in  Hungary ,  in  others,  by  a  kind  of  Sublimation 
from  the  fulphureous  Earth,  as  in  Italy  and  many 
other  Places ;  and  in  others,  it  is  extra&cd  from  a 
kind  of  Pyrites  by  the  Help  of  Fire,  as  about  Liege, 
lie.  it  is  then  melted  and  formed  into  Cakes,  or  elfe 
thrown  into  hollow  Cylinders  of  Iron,  rubbed  over 
with  Oil  on  the  In.ide,  and  fo  formed  into  Rolls. 
This  is  the  true  factitious  pure  Sulphur  to  be  ufed 
in  Medicine,  and  is  either  yellow  or  green ifh  ;  the 
laft  is  proper  for  many  chymical  Preparations,  as 
containing  the  greateft  Quantity  of  vitriolick  Salt. 

The  Caballine  or  Horfe  Su/p/mr,  is  the  Sulphur 
Coballinum  failitium,  Kent.  g.  Sulphur  nigrum 
Caballinum,  Worm.  28.  Charlt.  F»Jf.  12.  It  is  the 
the  Forces  of  the  other  Sulphurs,  mixed  with  Steel 
Duff,  or  the  Squamma:  that  fly  off  from  Iron  in 
the  hammering,  and  fometimes  formed  into  Cakes 
without  any  Mixture  at  all. 

The  laft  fort,  or  common  Roll  Brimftone,  is 
ufually  a  Mixture  of  Sulphur  and  common  Reftn, 
cad  into  Moulds.  This  is  what  is  generally  fold 
by  Grocers  and  the  petty  Druggifts,  but  ought  ne- 
ver to  be  ufed  in  Medicine.] 

8.  Of  Naphtha,  or  the  Slimy  Bitumen. 

Pmtt.  ftF Aphtha  is  a  Bitumen  or  Slime,  found 
in  many  Places  of  Eur  apt :  The 
Name  of  Maltha  was  given  firft  to  a  fort  of  Bitu- 
men found  near  Comagene  in  Syria.  Pliny  tells  us, 
that  this  Bitumen  is  fo  glutinous,  that  it  flicks  to 
whatever  it  touches,  from  whence  comes  its  Name 
of  Maltha;  and  accordingly  he  relates  fome  ftrange 
Stories  of  it,  as  that  at  the  Siege  of  Samozata, 
which  Lucullus  undertook,  it  was  of  great  Advan- 
tage to  thofe  in  the  Town  ;  for  that  as  foon  as  it 
touched  any  of  the  Soldiers  at  whom  they  threw 
it,  it  fet  them  on  fire  in  fuch  fort  as  could  not  be 
extinguifhed  without  throwing  Earth  upon  them, 
being  of  the  Nature  of  other  Bitumens,  which  the 
more  you  caft  Water  upon  them,  the  more  they 
blaze.  There  is  another  fort  of  Bitumen  found  near 
Ragufa,  which  has  the  Smell  of,  and  fervra  for  the 
fame  Purpofes  as  common  Pitch,  and  therefore  has 
the  Name  of  Maltha,  or  Natural  Pijfafphal'.um, 
or  Earth  Pitch,  beftowed  upon  it :  But  thefe  two 
forts  being  unknown  to  us,  and  we  having  none 
of  them  in  France,  I  fhall  content  myfelf  to  fpeak 
of  that  of  Auvergnt  only. 

The  Bitumen  then  of  Auvtrgne  is  a  fort  of  Pitch, 
of  a  difagrccable  Smell,  found  between  Cler- 
mont, Mcnt-ferrcnt,  and  Rion,  in  a  Place  called 
Pege-wells,  where  it  is  in  fuch  abundance,  that 
it  makes  its  way  out  of  the  Earth,  and  caufes  a 
great  deal  of  Uncaunels  to  Paflengers,  who  when 
a 
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they  tread  on  it  can  hardly  draw  up  their  Feet,  it 
is  fo  flicking,  and  who,  by  reafon  thereof,  are 
are  often  forced  to  leave  their  Shoes  behind  them. 
It  is  this  famous  Drug  the  Huckfters  dry,  and 
then  fell  to  ignorant  Apothecaries,  and  others,  in- 
ftead  of  the  true  Bitumen  of  Jud*a,  though  it  be 
eafily  difhnguifhable  from  it  by  its  flrong  Smell, 
whereas  the  true  Judaea  Bitumen  is  almoft  without 
any  Smell  at  all  :  It  is  from  its  foetid  Smell,  (bmc, 
as  to  Ajfa  Fattida,  have  given  it  the  Name  of  Ster- 
cusDiaboli,  or  Devil's- Dung.  There  are  alfo  many 
other  forts  of  Bitumen,  that  come  from  the  Bow- 
els of  the  Earth ;  but  we  ha  ving  no  Commerce  in 
them,  as  having  none  of  them,  I  fhall  not  trouble 
myfelf  to  fpeak  any  thing  about  them. 

[What  our  Author  has  defcribed  here  under  the 
Name  of  Naphtha,  are  feveral  different  Kinds  of 
the  Pijfajphaitum,  which  I  have  already  mentioned 
in  the  Chapter  of  Bitumen  Judaicum :  The  true 
Naphtha  is  a  more  fluid  Bitumen,  and  nearer  ap- 
proaching the  Namre  of  Petroleum,  but  not  abfo- 
lutely  the  fame  with  it,  as  Tome  have  judged  ,  it 
is  the  Naphtha  Alba  (J  Nigra,  Kcemf.  Amarn.  Ex. 
274.  Ncpheha,  Worm.  30.  Aldrtv  Muf.  Met.  388. 
Pharmacum  Mtdee  <juibufdam.  It  is  not  to  be  found 
in  the  Shops,  but  ftands  recorded  for  its  inflam- 
mable Qualities.  * 

The  Maltha  of  the  Antients  was  a  Mixture  of 
mis,  and  an  argillaceous  Earth,  which  together 
made  a  kind  of  Cement,  ufed  as  Mortar  in  Build- 
ing; and,  according  to  Vitruvius,  this  was  the 
Mortar  ufed  in  building  the  Walls  of  Babylon.] 

9.  Of  Naphtha  of  Italy. 

Hp  H  E  Naphtha  of  Italy  is  an  Oil  of  different  Co- 
lours,  flowing  principally  from  a  Rock  fituate 
in  the  Valley  of  Mintfejlin,  in  the  Dutchy  of  Mo- 
efena ;  and  this  Oil  has  been  known  to  us  but  a  few 
Years  ftnee,  by  the  means  of  one  Reque  Fours,  a 
Native  and  an  Inhabitant  of  the  VHlagc  called  Prat, 
near  Brian  fen,  in  the  Upper  Dauphin/,  of  whom  I 
bought  tlic  different  forts  of  Naphtha  that  I  liave 
by  me,  and  from  whom  I  had  the  following  Ac- 
count. 

The  Italian  or  Montfejlin  Naphtha,  comes  from 
a  Rock  which  is  upon  a  Mountain,  whither  it  is 
conveyed  by  fubtcrranean  Veins,  and  it  is  gather- 
ed in  Oil  of  different  Colours,  by  means  of  cer- 
tain Canals  and  Cauldrons  which  feparate  it :  The 
Duke  of  Sara  and  Dane,  and  the  Marquis  of 
Arpia  in  Modena,  to  whom  the  aforefaid  Rock  be- 
longs, have  caufed  Trenches,  and  Copper  Canals, 
or  Pipes,  to  be  made,  which  are  purpofcly  placed 
to  receive  the  Oil  as  it  diftils  from  die  Rock,  by 
means  of  which  it  falls  into  the  Cauldrons,  from 

whence 
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whence  it  is  taken  for  Ufe.    It  is  obfcrvable,  that  and  Dlarrbaa.    Petroleum  is  by  many  ufed  inftead 

this  Oil  changes  Colour  according  as  it  is  nearer  thereof. 

or  farther  oft'  from  the  direct  Light  of  the  Sun  ;  [The  Naphtha  of  Italy  is  a  kind  of  Petroleum, 

fo  that  that  which  is  of  the  funny  Side  is  white,  and  the  Petroleum  fiavum,ftve  halicum,  Ind.  Med.  90. 

clear  as  Water,  and  mod  cftecmed,  that  next  to  It  is  particularly  plentiful  about  Frumetto,  where 

it  clear  and  red  like  Wine,  the  next  yellow,  after-  the  Inhabitants  dig  Wells  of  thirty  or  forty  Feet 

wards  green  ;  and,  in  fhort,  that  which  is  at  the  Depth,  tilt  the  oily  Spring  is  found,  and  there  it  is*  * 

other  oppofite  Side  of  the  Rock,  quite  oft"  from  the  always  mixed  with  Water.    The  Wells  dug  at  «•"- 

Sun,  is  black.  the  Foot  of  the  Hill,  furnifti  a  large  Quantity  of 

White  Naphtha  1  which  we  commonly  call  Oil  very  red  Oil ;  thofe  near  the  top  a  wliite,  but 

of  Petre,  or  white  Rock  Oil,  becaufe  of  its  White-  in  much  fmallcr  Quantities,  but  which  is  molt 

ncis,  Clearncfs,  and  Beauty,  is  immifciblc  with  cfteemed,  and  is  what  they  particularly  call  the 

any  Thing  in  the  World  bcfides,  being  lighter  Naphtha :  There  is  alfo  a  Rock  in  the  fame  Coun- 

than  whutfocver  can  be  put  to  it,  and  confequent-  try,  near  the  Apennint  Mountains,  where  there  is 

ly  it  will  be  uppermoft  ;  its  ftrong  piercing  Smell  a  conftdcrable  Spring  of  Water  which  runs  per- 

comcs  near  that  of  Sulphur,  which  renders  it  ex-  petually;  on  which  there  fwims  a  yellow  Oil  of 

tremely  volatile.    It  is  eafy  to  catch  Fire,  which  of  this  kind  in  very  large  Quantities,  infomuch, 

may  fm  c  as  a  Precaution 'to  thofe  who  fell  it,  to  that  it  is  ufually  gathered  twice  a  Week  by  many 

be  as  careful  of  it  as  of  Gun-powder.  Pounds  at  a  Tunc.  J 

The  great  Virtue  of  this  Oil  is  the  Rcafon  why 

I  will  not  &y  any  Thing  of  it  here,  but  ratlver  re-  io.  Of  tbt  blade  Oil  of  Petre,  or  Oil  of 

U.T  my  Reader  to  what  the  aforenamed  Roque  Gabian. 
Fauna  lus  printed  concerning  it.    As  for  the  red, 

yellow,  and  green  Naphtha,  they  are  fo  little  in  HP  HE  Petroleum,  or  black  Oil  of  Ga-  Pomei. 

Ufe,  that  wc  do  not  fee  any  of  them  at  all :  And  bian,  is  a  liquid  Bitumen,  that  conies 

moreover,  another  Rcafon  for  it  may  be,  that  from  the  Bowels  of  the  Earth,  and  by  fubterranean 

the  Italians  mix  them  with  the  black  Oil  before  Channels  is  thrown  upon  the  Waters  of  a  fmall 

they  fend  it  to  us ;  and  this  makes  the  Oil  of  Petre,  River,   near  a  Village  called   Gabion,  in  the 

which  we  have  thence,  inftead  of  being  black  and  Biftioprick  of  Bezier  in  Languedee.    Formerly  this 

thick,  as  it  comes  out  of  the  Rock,  to  be  red,  Oil  was  fo  plentiful  and  common,  that  it  was 

tranfparcnt,  and  yellowifti,  and  moderately  ful-  made  but  little  Account  of;  for  confiderablc 

phureous  in  its  Smell.    And  as  this  Oil  is  pretty  Quantities  might  be  gathered  of  it  daily :  But 

dear,  fome  counterfeit  it,  as  will  be  fecn  in  the  now  Monday  are  only  let  apart  for  that  Purpofe; 

next  Chapter.  and  the  Place  where  it  is,  is  enclofed  with  a  Wall, 

Naphtha,  Pijfafphallum  Naturale,  is  and  guarded  by  a  Man.    And  I  have  been  told  at 

Limery.    a  kind  of  foft  or  liquid  Bitumen,  of  dif-  Gabian,  that  the  Biftiop  makes  a  great  Profit  of 

fcrent  Colours,  very  inflammable,  which  it,  which  notwithftanding  is  not  fo  great  as  it  was 

is  brought  from  feveral  Parts ;  as  the  Place  where  heretofore. 

antient  Babylon  ftood,  and  about  Ragufa  ;  like-  This  Oil  ought  to  be  of  a  middle  Confidence, 

wife  from  a  certain  Lake  or  Marfh  of  Sumojata,  of  a  ftrong  (linking  Smell,  and  of  Colour  black, 

and  divers  other  Parts.    But  wc  have  now  no  In  the  Choice  of  it,  one  muft  fee  that  it  be  not 

other  Naphtha  brought  but  what  comes  from  Oil  of  Turpentine,  thickened  and  coloured  with 

France  and  ftafy}  the  laft  of  which  is  a  fort  of  black  Pitch.    The  belt  Way  is  to  buy  it  of  honeft 

Petroleum,  or  clear  Oil,  that  is  fomctimcs  white,  reputable  Merchants,  that  would  not  do  an  ill 

fomctimcs    red,   fomctimcs  yellow,   fomctimcs  Tiling,  and  fell  one  Thing  for  another,  and  not 

green,  and  fomctimcs  black.    It  flows  from  a  to  expect  it  at  an  under  Price. 

Rock  fitur.te  on  a  Mountain  near  Montfejiin,  in  The  black  Oil  of  Petre  of  Italy,  or  of  Gabian, 

the  Dutchy  of  MoJehc.    The  white  is  moft  va-  is  fomewh-t  in  Ufe  in  Phyfick,  but  chieiiv  cm- 

lucil.    The  Bitumens  called  Naphtha  are  almoft  all  ployed  by  Farriers,  and  thofe  that  make  artificial 

Sulphur  or  Oil  mixed  with  fome  acid  and  volatile  Fire-works. 

Salt  They  arc  incifive,  penetrating,  dctcrfive,  There  are  moreover  othci  forts  of  Oil  of  Petre, 
digefii.e,  vulnerary,  and  ftrcngthening,  and  fo  arc  or  Bitumens,  found  in  many  Parts  of  the  World, 
pit  .  . .km  afainrt  Pallics,  Weakncfs,  and  Rclaxa-  is  thofe  of  C  lao,  of  Surinam,  and  C:pal;  but  fine c 
tion  of  the  Nerves.  Outwardly  applied  they  re-  we  have  none  of  them,  nor  any  Trade  or  Dealing 
littVC  the  TocuVach  ;  and  diflblved  in  a  Ttirpcn-  in  t!um,  I  will  not  pretend  to  1  y  any  Thing  con- 
tine,  or  \inous  Clyitcr,  prevail  againft  Dyfentcry  ccrjung  them. 

Pttrrfi  umy 
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Pttrtlutn,  ftvt  Oltum   Petreet,  or  them.    Others  will  maintain  that  it  is  made  of 

L/mety.    Reck  Oil,  is  a  kind  of  Naphtha,  or  a  Black  produced  Irom  the  Smoak  of  Oil  of  Olives 

bituminous  Liquor,  that  flows  from  the  buint  j  but  as  it  is  impoffible  I  fhould  be  able  to 

Clefts  of  fevcral  Rocks,  Stones,  and  Quarries,  in  determine  of  which  it  is  compofed,  I  will  only 

many  Parts  of  Ita.'y,  Sicily,  and  Lar.gucdcc.    It  is  remark,  in  the  Choice  of  it,  that  the  true  genuine 

brought  of  fevcral  Colours;  as  black,  red,  white,  Ink  of  China  is  to  be  preferred  to  that  of  Hol- 

and  yellow.    The  black  Petrel  um,  ufually  brought  land,  and  is  diftmguiftublc  from  it,  in  that  it  is  in 

•    »us  from  a  Village  in  Langvedoc,  called  Gabian,  final!  fquarc  Cakes  of  the  Thicknefs  and  Length 

and  from  thence  Oil  of  Gabian,  is  of  a  very  un-  of  one's  Finger,  and  of  a  very  black  jet  Colour, 

pleafant  Smell.    All  the  Kinds  of  Petro'eum  are  whereas  the  Holland  kind  is  in  flat  Lumps  and 

incifive,  penetrating,  resolutive,  attenuating,  re-  of  a  grcyilh  Black. 

fu1Poifon,deftroy  Worms,  expel  Wind,  ftrcngthen  China,  or  Indian  Ink,  fcrves  for  Maps.  In 

the  Nerves.    Some  Drops  may  be  taken  inwardly  fhort,  it  is  very  ufeful  for  all  fucb  as  mark  or  take 

and  outwardly,  tbe  Joints,  Emunctoiics,  and  Na-  Sketches  in  Black,  being  a  portable  Ink. 

vel,  may  be  rubbed  with  it.  [  Indian  Ink  is  a  nice  Mixture  of  a  peculiar  fort  of 

It  is  hot  and  drv,  and  of  thin  Parts,  and  is  of  Lamp  Black,  made  by  the  burning  fat  Pork,  and 

admirable  Ufe  againft  Aches  and  Pains,  and  all  cold  mixing  its  Soot  into  a  Pafte  with  the  Solution  of 

Diftempcrs  of  the  Mufclcs,  Nerves,  and  Joints.  Gums.] 
It  is  prevalent  againft  Gout,  Palfics,  Cramps, 

Convullions,  Apoplexy,  Megrim,  and  other  cold  12-  0/ Gun-powdcr. 

Difeafes  of  tbe  Head  and  Brain.    Anointed  upon  f>\J  N-pewder  is  a  Compofition  of  Salt-  Pumtt. 

the  Region  of  the  Abdomen,  Bladder,  Reins,  Spleen,  ^  petre,  Sulphur,  and  Coal  made  with 

or  Womb,  it  gives  Eafe  to  all  Pains  and  other  Willow,  or  any  other  light  Wood,   which  by 

Difordcrs  of  thofc  Parts,  difcufles  Swellings,  £s\r.  means  of  Vinegar,  and  a  Sieve,  or  any  other  In- 

It  is  faid  to  cure  ulcerated  Kibes  and  Chilblains,  ftrument  full  of  Holes,  is  made  into  Corns  big  or 

to  help  Bruifcs,  and  heal  old  Sores ;  and  is  of  fin-  little,  or  what  Size  you  pleafc :  But  I  will  not  cn- 

Ufe  againft  the  Rhcumatifm,  or  running  large  upon  this,  the  Manner  of  making  it  being  very 

Some  fay  that  that  which  comes  out  of  well  known ;  and  by  the  bye,  I  would  not  advifc 

India  is  the  beft  and  pleafanteft,  and  is  thought  to  any  Merchant  to  deal  in  this  Commodity,  whofe 

have  all  the  Virtues  of  the  Naphtha  aforegoing.  profefled  Bulinefs  it  is  not,  it  being  too  hazardous. 

[Oil  of  Petre  is  the   Bitumen  Liquidum  eleo  Sal  Pyrium,  Sal  Bombardicuw,  and 

/mile  quod  innatat  lacubus,  Kentm.  20.  PetroUum,  Pulvis  Py  iu:,  and  Bombardicus,  or  Gun-  Lemery. 

ff^orm.  30.    Charlt.  FeJT.  14.  Petrt/eum  Rubrum  powder,  was  a  thing  wholly  unknown 

five  Gabianurn,  Ind.  Med.  go.  It  is  found  in  many  to  the  antient  Greeki  and  Arabians,  and  therefore 

Countries,  particularly  in  Italy,  as  alfo  in  great  they  have  no  Name  for  it.    It  is  made  in  many 

Plenty  in  Britanny,  near  Berieri,  where  it  flows,  Parts  of  the  World,  but  moft  plentifully  in  frame 

mixed  with  Water,  from  the  Cracks  of  the  Rocks,  and  England,  and  is  compofed  of  Salt-petrc,  Sul- 

It  cafily  takes  Fire,  and  is  in  many  Places  pbur,  and  Wood-coaL 
burned  in  Lamps,  inftead  of  common  Oil.  In  You  are  to  chufe  good  and  pure  Nitre,  with 
Medicine  it  is  attenuant  and  rcfolvent,  good  in  fair  and  large  Cryftals  or  Shootings :  If  it  be  not 
hyftcrick  Cafes,  given  inwardly  from  ten  to  thirty  good,  you  muft  purify  it  as  wc  have  before  taught. 
Drops;  and  in  Palfics  externally  ufed  as  a  Lini-  This  purified  Nitre  put  into  a  Kettle,  which  fet 
ment.  Wc  have  little  of  it  genuine  in  England;  upon  a  Furnace  with  a  moderate  Fire,  which  gra- 
our  Chymifts  having  learnt  a  Way  of  adulterating  dually  encrcafe  to  fuch  a  Degree  of  Heat,  tiil  it  be- 
lt with  the  Oil  of  the  cheapeft  of  all  Bitumens,  gins  to  fmoak  and  evaporate,  lofe  its  Humidity, 
the  common  Coal.]  and  grow  very  white ;  keep  continually  ftirring  it 

with  a  Wooden  or  Iron  Ladle,  whereby  its  Greali- 

11.  Of  China,  or  Indian  Ink.  nds  will  be  taken  away ;  then  pour  fo  much  Water 

into  the  Kettle  as  will  cover  the  Nitre ;  and  when 

Pemet.    f^HINA  Ink  is  a  hard  folid  Pafte,  which,  it  is  diflbl  ved,  and  is  brought  to  the  Confiftcncc 

^  according  to  fome  Authors,  the  On-  of  thick  Liquor,  then  with  a  wooden  Stick  or 

nefe  make  of  a  black  bituminous  Earth,  which  Ladle,  keep  continually  ftirring  it  without  any  In- 

thcy  powder,  and  with  Gum  Tragacanth  form  tcrmiflion,  till  all  its  Humidity  is  again  evaporated, 

into  a  Pafte,  which  they  after  make  into  little  and  it  be  reduced  to  a  moft  dry  white  Meal. 

Sticks,  and  having  marked  them  with  fome  Cbinefe  You  ought  alfo  to  chufe  the  pui  eft  and  beft 

Characters,  they  dry  and  fell  them  as  wc  have  Sulphur}  that  which  is  in  very  great  large  Lumrs, 

ck-ar,. 
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clear,  perfectly  yellow,  not  very  lard  nor  compact, 
but  porous,  nor  too  much  Alining,  is  the  bed.  If 
when  it  is  fet  on  Fire,  it  freely  burns  all  away, 
leaving  little  or  no  refidcnt  Matter,  it  is  a  Sign  it 
is  good.  So  alfo  if  you  prefe  it  between  two  Iron 
Plates  that  are  l»t  enough  to  make  it  run,  if  in 
running  it  appears  yellow,  and  that  which  remains 
be  of  a  reddifh  Colour,  you  may  conclude  it  ex- 
cellent, and  fit  for  your  Purpofe ;  but  if  it  be  im- 

Kure  and  foul,  Powder-makers  prepare  it  after  this 
lanncr.  Melt  your  Sulphur  in  a  large  Iron  Ladle 
or  Pot,  over  a  very  gentle  Fire  of  Coals  well 
kindled,  but  not  flaming,  then  fcum  off  all  that 


comes  thick  like  Pafte,  and  taking  it  from  the  Fire 
they  make  it  yet  drier  in  the  Sun,  or  in  a  Stove, 
or  the  like,  till  it  is  fit  to  corn  ;  then  they  granu- 
late it  by  pairing  it  through  a  Hair  Sieve,  making 
the  Grains  of  what  Bignefs  they  pleafe ;  and  this 
fcrves  their  rural  Occafions,  as  well  as  if  it  had 
been  made  by  the  rooft  fkilful  Artift  in  the  World. 

But  in  order  to  the  truly  knowing  and  making 
of  Gun-powder,  it  is  fit  that  you  (hould  fird  know 
the  Kinds  thereof,  and  then  the  different  Strength 
of  each.  The  Kinds  are  threefold  ;  I.  Cannon 
Powder }  II.  Mufquet  Powder ;  III.  Piftol  Powder  j 
and  of  each  of  thefc  there  are  two  feveral  Kinds, 
which  rifeth  on  the  Top,  and  fwims  upon  the  Sul-  viz.  a  Jlronger and  a  weaker ;  all  which  Differences 
pbur;  prcfently  after  take  it  from  the  Fire,  and  arifc  only  from  the  various  and  differing  Propor- 


ftrain  it  through  a  double  Linen  Goth,  letting  it 
pafs  at  leifure:  fo  will  the  drained  Sulphur  be 
pure,  which  powder  finely. 

You  ought  alfo  to  chufe  Charcoal  large,  clear, 
free  from  Knots,  well  burnt,  and  cleaving  ;  but  if 
you  be  where  it  is  not  to  be  had,  you  muff  make 
it  after  this  Manner :  Cut  down  your  Wood  when 
it  is  full  of  Sap,  and  is  apt  to  peel,  viz.  in  May  or 
June,  and  chiefly  Hazel,  or  Afh,  or  Juniper,  bV. 
which  cut  into  Lengths  of  two  or  three  Feet  long, 
of  the  Bignefs  of  ordinary  Billets,  taking  away 
the  Rind  and  fuperfluous  Branccs.  Being  very 
dry,  make  them  into  Bundles,  and  in  a  plain  even 
Place,  fit  for  that  Purpofe,  fet  them  upright  one 
by  anodier,  and  one  upon  another,  cover  them 
with  Earth  or  Turf  very  clofe,  leaving  only  fome 
few  Vent-holes ;  then  kindle  die  Fire,  and  when 
it  is  well  lighted,  and  all  in  a  red  burning  Heat, 
being  reduced  into  burning  Coals,  flop  up  every 
Vent-hole  for  the  Firo,  clofe  with  moiff  oned  Earth, 
fo  that  there  be  not  the  lead  Breathing-place. 
The  Fire  being  thus  cxtinguifficd,  the  Coals  will 
be  pure  and  whole,  without  any  Afhes,  and  in 
twenty-four  Hours  after,  you  may  take  them  out 
for  Ufc.  But  for  a  prcfent  and  fmall  Occafion 
do  thus :  Cut  the  Wood  into  fmall  Pieces,  dry 
them  well,  put  them  into  a  large  earthen  Pot,  co- 


tions  of  the  above  enumerated  three  Ingredients. 
The  exact  Limitations  of  which  we  come  now  im- 
mediately to  declare. 
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The  Preparations  declared,  I.  Cannon  Pnudert 
lt  The  Stronger.  To  every  100  ft.  of  Salt-petre 
there  is  Sulphur  25  f .  Charcoal  25 fb .  2.  The 
Weaker.  To  every  iocft.  of  Salt-petre,  Sulphur 
2offc.  Charcoal  24 It.  II.  Alujquet  Powder. 
1.  Stronger.  To  Salt-petre  looib.  Sulphur  18ft. 
Charcoal  2olk.  2.  The  Weaker.  To  Salt-petre 
loofb.  Sulphur  1  5ft.  Charcoal  1 8ft.  III.  Piftoi 
Pewder.    1.  The  Stronger.    To  Salt-petre  100ft. 


Sulphur  12ft.  Charcoal  15ft.  2.  The  Weaker.  To 
ver  it  all  over  the  Top  well  with  Clay,  then  make  Salt-petre  100ft  Sulphur  10ft.  Charcoal  181b.  as  in 
a  goad  Fire  round  the  Pot,  gentle  at  firft,  but  fo   the  Table  annexed,  which  arc  the  Numbers,  and 


as  it  may  be  made  red-hot ;  covering  it  alfo  all 
over  W  ith  Fire,  leaving  it  fo  for  the  Space  of  an 
Hour  or  more  in  tliat  drongeft  Heat ;  let  the  Pet 
coo!  of  i'.felf,  and  then  take  Out  the  Coils  for  Ufc, 
which  reduce  into  a  fine  Powder. 

Of  thefc  Ingredients  the  Country  People  in  the 
V train  in  Poland,  and  the  Cojfacks,  make  it  with 
their  own  Hands,  thus:  They  put  their  Propor- 
tions of  Aitre,  Sulphur,  and  Charcoal  (being  all  in 
fane  Powder)  all  together  in  an  earthen  Pot,  upon 
\\h;ch  d.ey  put  fair  Water,  then  they  boil  it  upon 
the  Fire  till  all  u  evaporated,  and  the  Matter  be- 


in  the  fame  Proportion,  but  in  lefler  Quantities  or 
Decimals. 

The  Way  of  making  it.  All  thefc  Ingredients 
are  to  be  finely  powdered,  and  they  are  to  be 
moiftcned  widi  fair  Water  or  Vinegar,  or  Spirit  of 
Wine,  or  Water  and  Spirit  of  Wine  mixt  toge- 
ther, or  Urine,  which  is  mod  ufual  j  then  let  all  be 
well  beaten  together  for  the  Space  of  twenty-four 
Hours  at  leaft,  and  then  granulated  after  the  fol- 
lowing Manner : 

You  mult  prepare  a  Sieve  with  a  bottom  of 
thick  Parchment  made  full  of  round  Holes,  and 
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the  former  beaten  Mafs  muft  beforehand  be  moif- 
tencd  with  the  following  Liquor.  Bz  Spirit  of 
Wine  f  xx.  Spirit  of  Wtne  Vinegar.,  J  xij.  Spirit 
tf  Nitre,  Jiiij.  Spirit  of  Sal  Armoniack,  Jij. 
Camphire,  f  j.  dijfolved  in  Spirit  ef  Wine,  mix 
together  for  the  Purpofe  afrefaid.  Or  inftcad 
thereof,  if  all  thefe  Things  cannot  be  had,  with 
this,  Kt  Brandy,  xl.  Camphire  f].  mix  and  dif- 
folve  ;  the  Mafs  being  made  up  into  Balls  as  large 
as  Eggs,  put  them  into  the  Sieve,  and  with  them 
a  wooden  Ball,  fo  moved  up  and  down  about  the 
Sieve  that  it  may  break  the  Balls  of  Powder :  make 
all  pais  through  the  little  Holes  into  Corns. 

But  in  making  of  vaft  Quantities,  to  do  it  all 
by  the  Hand,  would  be  a  moft  tedious  and  flavifh 
Work,  and  therefore  Kings  and  the  fupreme 
Rulers  of  Countries  have  provided  Mills  for  that 


hence  it  is  concluded,  mat  the  larger  Grains  are 
ftrongcr  than  the  fmaller,  and  for  that  Reafon 
Cannon  Powder  is  granulated  larger  than  Mufket, 
and  Mufket  than  Piftol ;  and  therefore  being  put 
into  Ordnance,  Mufkets,  or  Piftols,  it  ought  not 
to  be  forced  or  beaten  fo  home  or  hard  into  the 
Piece,  as  to  bruife  the  Grains,  left  it  thereby  lofe 
much  of  its  Strength. 

To  know  the  Gcodnefs  of  Gun-powder.  It  is 
tried  three  Ways,  by  Sight,  by  Touch,  and  by 
Fire.  Firjl  by  Sight  j  If  it  be  too  black,  it  is  too 
moift,  or  has  too  much  Charcoal  in  it ;  lb  alio  if 
rubbed  upon  white  Paper,  it  blacks  it  more  than 
good  Powder  does.  If  it  be  of  a  kind  of  Azure 
Colour,  or  a  little  obfeure,  fomething  bordering 
upon  red,  it  is  a  Sign  of  good  Powder. 

Secondly  by  Touching;  If  in  crufhing  of  it  with 


Purpofe,  by  Help  of  which  they  can  do  more  in  your  Fingers  Ends  the  Grains  eafily  break  and 
one  Day  than  a  Man  can  in  an  hundred.  turn  to  Duft,  without  feeling  hard,  it  has  too  much 
You  may  make  Powder  of  various  Colours,  if  you  Coal  in  it.  If  in  pa-fling  under  your  Fingers 
fo  pleafe,  but  then  you  muft  leave  out  the  Charcoal,  upon  a  fmooth  hard  Board,  fome  Grains  feel 
and  put  in  as  much  for  it  of  another  Thing  of  the  harder  than  the  reft,  or  as  it  were  dent  your  Fin- 
Colour  you  intend,  which  may  be  as  apt  to  kindle  ger's  End,  or  very  hardly  yield  to  prefling,  the  Sul 


or  take  Fire  as  Charcoal  is ;  but  for  real  Service, 
whether  for  War  or  Hunting,  lie.  the  black 
Powder  is  much  to  be  preferred ;  yet  for  Satis- 
faction Sake,  we  will  give  you  the  Directions  for 
making  White  Powder. 

White  Powder.  Take  Salt-petre,  10ft.  Sulphur, 
ttj.  Saw-dujl  of  Elder,  or  the  like  Wood,  dried 
and  powdered  fine,  ft  ij.  mix  and  make  Powder  by 
the  former  Direclions.  Or  thus :  Rt  Nitre  1  oft. 
Sulphurs  It  jfc  dried  and  finely  powdered,  Saw- 
dufl  ftij.  mix  and  make  Powder.  Or  thus  :  Be  Ni- 
tre xott.  Sulphur,  tfcij.  Rotten  Wood  dried  and 
powdered  ftij.  Salt  of  Tartar,  ?  iij.  mix  and  make 
Powder,  to  be  kept  clofe  from  the  Air. 

This  is  alfo  to  be  noted,  that  in  making  Piflol 
r,  if  you  would  have  it  ftrongcr  or  more 
violent,  you  ought  to  ftir  it  up  feveral  Times 
while  it  is  in  the  Mortar,  and  moiften  it  with  Wa- 
ter diftilled  from  Orange  or  Lemon-peels  in  an 

Alembick,  and  then  beat  it  for  twenty-four  Hours,  in  your  Hand,  and  it  burns  it  not;  but  if  black 
as  aforefaid.  Knots,  which  burn  downwards  in  the  Place  where 

Moreover,  you  ought  to  know,  that  Powder,    Proof  was  made,  remain  after  firing,  it  is  not 
when  it  is  corned,  is  of  much  greater  Force  and    ftrong  enough,  but  wants  Nitre. 
Power  than  when  in  Dull  or  Meal;  and  from 


phur  is  not  well  mixed  with  the  Nitre,  and  the 
Powder  naught. 

Thirdly  by  Burning ;  Lay  little  Heaps  of  Powder, 
three  Inches  or  more  afunder  upon  white  Paper, 
and  fire  one  of  them ;  if  it  only  fires  and  burns  all 
away,  and  that  fuddenly,  almoft  imperceptibly, 
without  firing  the  others,  and  makes  a  (mall  thun- 
dering Noife,  and  a  white  clear  Smoak  rifing  in 
the  Air,  almoft  like  a  Circle,  the  Powder  is  very 
good  :  But  if  it  leaves  black  Marks  behind  it,  it 
has  too  much  Coal  in  it,  or  is  not  well  burnt.  If 
it  leaves  a  Greafinefs  behind  it,  the  Sulphur  or 
Nitre  are  not  well  eleanfed  or  ordered  as  they 
fhould  be.  And  if  two  or  three  Corns  of  Powder 
be  laid  upon  a  Paper  an  Inch  afunder  one  from 
another,  and  you  put  Fire  to  one  of  them,  and 
they  all  fire  at  once,  leaving  no  Sign  behind  but  a 
white  fmoaky  Colour  in  the  Place,  and  the  Paper 
not  touched,  the  Powder  is  good ;  fo  alfo  if  fired 
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PREFACE. 

- 

/  mean  by  the  Word  Stone,  a  folid  and  bard  Body  that  will  not  melt  in  the  Fire,  or  be 
extended  under  the  Hammer ;  formed  in  the  Earth  by  Courfe  of  Time,  being  a  kind  of 
Mineral.  1  Jball  divide  Stones,  the  Subject  of  this  Book,  into  two  ClaJJes;  to  wit,  into 
Precious  and  Common  Stones.  By  precious  Stones  I  underjland  thofe  that  are  dear,  either 
becaufe  they  are  fcarce,  or  that  they  come  from  far  diflant  Parts,  and  fucb  as  are  very 
hard,  fmall,  and  fparkling.  And  by  the  Common,  J  mean  fucb  as  are  of  little  Value : 
I  Jball  begin  with  the  Hyacinth,  or  Jacinth,  as  being  the  finefl  of  all  thofe  we  deal  in, 
and  of  which  we  make  the  moft  Ufe.  And  by  the  way,  the  Reader  may  be  p leafed  to  take 
Notice,  That  I  Jball  only  fpeak  of  fucb  as  we  deal  in,  not  meddling  with  the  fine 
ibe  Jewellers  and  Lapidaries  trade  in. 


1.  Of  the  Hyacinth,  or  Jacinth. 

Pomet.  t  I  \  H  E  Hyacinth  that  is  ufed  in  Mc- 
&  dicine,  is  a  Stone  of  which  there 
arc  three  Kinds,  to  wit,  the  foft 
milky  Hyacinth,  which  is  a  little  Stone  of  the  Size 
and  Figure  of  a  moderate  Grain  of  Salt,  very  ten- 
der, and  of  the  Colour  of  Milk,  from  whence  it 
derives  its  Name.  The  Second  is  a  reddifh  Stone 
without  and  within,  cut  naturally  like  a  Diamond 
Point,  found  very  frequently  in  Poland,  Bohemia, 
Silt fia,  and  Italy  ;  Some  of  this  kind  is  often  met 
with  white  mixed  with  yellow,  red,  or  other  Co- 
lours ;  but  thefe  different  Sorts  are  not  ufed  by 
any,  but  fuch  Apothecaries  and  Huckftcrs,  as  only 
confider  the  Cheapnefs,  or  do  not  know  them 
from  others ;  they  ought  to  be  entirely  rejected, 
being  nothing  but  a  fort  of  Sand ;  as  alio  another 
fort  of  falfe  Hyacinths,  that  are  little  Stones  about 
the  Bigneft  of  a  Pin's  Head,  of  a  mining  red,  that 
are  very  common  in  feveral  Parts  of  France,  but 
chiefly  in  Auvergne,  which  are  what  we  call  Jar- 
gons, or  falfe  Hyacinths :  Wherefore  thofe  that 
would  have  the  Jacinth  for  the  Confection  that 
bears  its  Name,  and  is  after  defcribed,  muft  ufe  no 
other  than  the  milky  Hyacinth,  as  being  the  true 
Oriental,  and  fit  for  medicinal  Ufe :  it  requires  no- 
other  Preparation  than  to  be  ground  to  an  impal- 
pable Powder. 


Of  the  Confection  cf  Hyacinth. 

The  Confeilion  of  Hyacinth  is  a  liquid  and  cor- 
dial Electuary  made  of  Hyacinth,  red  Coral,  Bole 
from  the  Levant,  fcaled  Earth,  of  each  four 
Ounces  and  a  half ;  Grains  of  Kermes,  Dittany 
of  Crete,  Tcrmcntil  Root,  Citron  Seed,  Saffron, 
Myrrh,  Provins  Rofcs,  Sanders,  the  Bone  of  a 
Stag's  Heart,  Shavings  of  Harts-horn  and  Ivory^ 
Sorrel,  and  Purflain  Seed,  of  each  ten  Drachms 
and  two  Scruples ;  of  Sapphire,  Emerald,  Topaz, 
fine  Pearl,  raw  Silk,  Gold  and  Silver  Leaf,  of 
each  five  Drachms  and  a  Scruple  ;  Muflc  and  Am- 
bergrife,  of  each  two  Scruples;  powder  all  the 
Drugs,  and  grind  the  Stones  on  a  Porphyry,  then 
make  them  into  an  Electuary  with  Syrup  of 
Lemons.  Thofe  who  defire  to  know  further  of  it, 
let  them  confult  Monfieurs  Charas  or  Baudtren's 
Difpenfatories.  The  Confection  of  Hyacinth 
ought  to  be  of  a  good  Confiftence,  frefh  and 
faithfully  prepared,  of  a  reddifh  Colour  upon  the 
Yellow :  Thofe  that  prepare  this  Medicine  ought 
not  to  put  in  Mufk  and  Ambergrife,  except  by  the 
Direction  of  the  Phyfician ;  becaufe  the  greateft 
Part  is  ufed  by  the  Women,  and  thofe  Perfumes 
are  very  improper  for  that  Sex,  cfpccially  in  any 
hyftcrical  Cafe.  This  Confection  is  much  pre- 
scribed, becaufe  of  its  good  Qualities  in  fortifying 
the  Heart,  refuting  of  Poifon,  (jTr.  and  it  is  of  the 
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fame  Nature  with  Confection  of  Alkermes,  being  and  Weft-Indies,  Bohemia,  and  Germany.  The 
much  ufed  in  the  Lioneuis,  Provence,  and  Langue-  Topaz  needs  no  other  Preparation  for  Medicine 
doe,  where  you  meet  with  few  People  without  a  than  to  be  ground  with  Rofe-watcr  on  a  Marble 
Pot  of  this  Confeclion,  or  of  Alkermes,  or  Treacle,  like  Hyacinth  and  other  precious  Stone*, 
about  them,  of  which  they  take  a  fmall  Quantity  The  true  Topaz,  of  the  Anticnts,  which  was 
every  Morning.  The  Dearnefs  of  this  Medi-  afterwards  called  a  Cbryfolite,  is  a  tranfparent 
*  tine,  and  the  Demand  for  it,  is  the  Reafon  that  Gem,  of  a  pale  green  Colour,  that  feems  to 
you  have  a  thoufand  Sophifticatora  of  it,  who  do  have  fome  Yellowness,  or  a  Gold  Colour  in  it, 
it  fo  grofly  and  fcandaloufly,  that  they  afford  you  very  glorious;  fome  will  not  have  this  to  be  pro- 
no  better  than  Honey,  Bole,  Myrrh,  and  fome  perly  the  Topaz,  but  rather  the  Cbryfolite,  or  Mo- 
Leaf  Copper  for  this  Confection,  and  fometimes  thcr  of  the  Emerald:  It  is  reported  to  be  good 
a  little  Baftard  Saffron  j  therefore  the  bed  Way  is  againft  Hemorrhages,  and  all  manner  of  Fluxes  of 
never  to  meddle  with  this  except  you  have  it  from  Blood  ;  as  likewife  to  ftop  Bleeding.  This  Gem 
an  honeft  and  reputable  Dealer.  is  fo  hard  that  the  File  cannot  touch  it.  It  har 
Hyacintbus,  five  Lapis  Hyacintbinus,  been  a  Stone  of  great  Efteem  and  Value,  not  only 
Lemery.  the  Jacinth,  is  a  precious  Stone,  of  for  its  own  Glory  and  Brightncfs,  but  for  its  fa- 
which  there  are  a  great  many  forts  that  cred  Ufe  recorded  in  Scripture.  It  is  fometimcs 
differ  in  Size  and  Colour  j  for  fome  are  as  fmall  counterfeited  with  double  Cryftals  or  diaphanous 
as  a  Grain  of  Salt,  of  a  white  Colour,  and  this  Stones,  with  a  proper  green  Foil  interpofed,  and 
Kind  is  called  the  foft  milky  Hyacinth,  which  is  being  thus  fet  in  Inclofures,  with  a  like  Foil  un- 
the  oriental ;  others  are  as  big  as  Peas,  very  hard,  derneath,  the  Cheat  will  be  hard  to  difcover. 
of  a  red  Colour,  inclining  to  the  yellow,  bright,  Topaxius,  Cbry/olitbus,  Cbryfopatius, 
and  resplendent.  The  Oriental  are  to  be  pre-  the  Topaz,  is  a  tranfparent  precious  Lemery. 
fcrred  to  thoic  of  SiUfoa  and  Bohemia,  they  are  Stone,  of  a  greeniih  Caff,  mixed  with  a 
known  by  their  Bigness,  their  Beauty,  and  their  little  Yellow,  (hooting  forth  golden  Rays.  There 
Hardness ;  the  Oriental  exceed  not  the  Size  of  a  are  two  forts  of  it,  the  oriental  and  occidental : 
Pea,  and  are  finer  and  more  brilliant  than  the  The  fir  ft  fort  is  harder,  finer,  and  more  valued. 
European  kind.  There  are  othexs  much  about  the  We  have  them  brought  from  Arabia,  /Ethiopia, 
lame  Size,  of  a  yeUowifh  Colour,  almoft  like  and  about  the  Red  Soa.  It  is  laid  they  grow 
Amber ;  fome  are  white,  partaking  of  red  or  yel-  among  the  Alabaffcr,  and  fome  pretend  them  to 
low,  and  fe vera!  other  Colours ;  others  are  as  fmall  be  the  Mother  of  the  Emerald,  becaufc  thefc  two 
as  Pins  Heads,  of  a  bright  Red :  This  laff  kind  it  Stones  are  fomething  like  one  another  in  their 
found  in  several  Parts  of  France,  and  particularly  Colour.  The  fecond  fort  are  found  in  Bohemia, 
in  Atevergne ;  all  the  forts  are  very  cordial  and  re-  and  are  larger  than  the  Eaftem  kind,  but  not  fo 
ftorative  ;  Dofe  half  a  Scruple.  beautiful. 

[The  Hyacinth,  or  Jacinth  Stem,  a  the  Hya-  [There  are  two  kinds  of  the  Topaz,  the  To- 

cinthut,  Char  It.  Fojf.  38.  Mint.  Ex.  14.  Worm,  paziut  and  Cbryfelitbot,   which  are  much  con- 

104.  It  is  of  various  Colours;  as  red,  yellow,  and  founded  among  Authors.   But  the  true  Account 

whitifh  ,  the  yellow  arc  the  leaft  efteemed  of  all.  of  them  is,  tltat  the  Topaxius  of  the  Anticnts  is 

Many  fuperftitious  Virtues  have  been  afcribed  what  we,  at  this  Time,  call  the  Cbryfolite;  and 

to  this  Stone,  but  at  prefent  it  is  in  no  Effcem.  what  they  called  Cbryfolite,  we  now  call  the  Topaz. 

The  Hyacinth  of  the  Antients,  according  to  The  firft  is  the  Ttpaxiui  veterunt,  quern  recent  Ures 

Pliny's  Account,  was  different  from  this  of  ours,  perptram  vocant  Cbryfolithon,  De  Loot.  46.  Cbry- 

as  it  was  of  a  (hining  Violet  Colour,  and  like  the  folilbts  Medtmorum,  IVorm.  106.  Topaxius  Pe- 

Amethyft  :  But  all  the  Shades  wc  have  in  the  Co-  terum,  Btet.  207.  This  is  what  we  now  call  the 

lour  of  the  modern  Hyacinths,  are  between  red,  Cbryfolite ;  and  what  the  Antients  called  the  Ta- 

pale,  yellow,  and  white,  without  the  leaft  Tinge  pafius,  or  Cbryfopafmi.    It  is  a  Gem  of  a  green 

of  blue.]  Colour,  but  fainter  than  that  of  the  Emerald,  and 

mixed  with  a  Yellownefs :  The  blended  Rays  of 

Of  the  Topaz-  ftone.  which  two  Colours  in  fome  Lights  give  the  whole 

a  reddifh  Colour. 

Pimet.         H  E  Topazes  that  are  ufed  in  Phy-  The  fecond  is  the  Topaxius  ntotericorum  vettrum 

fick  are  Stones  of  different  Magni-  Cbryfoliibot,  IVorm.  106.  Cbryfolithos  vtterum,  De 

tude,  very  heavy  and  tranfparent,  altogether  re-  Lent.  49.  Mont.  Exot.  14.  Boet.  210.    This  is- 

fembling  the  Mufcovy  Glafe  found  in  the  Plaiffer  what  we  now  call  the  Topaz ;  but  what  the  An- 

of  Mont  Martrt;  This  Stone  is  found  in  the  Eafi  tients  called  the  Chry/oUtt:  it  is  a  pellucid  Gem 
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of  a  mining  yellow  Colour,  and  is  of  two  kinds,   dure  of  the  Field,  and  fills  the  Eye  with  a  fudden 


the  oriental,  which  is  of  the  Colour  of  the  purcft 
Gold,  and  very  hard  ;  and  the  European,  which  is 
foft  likeCryftal,  and  has  often  a  greater  crlefs  Mix- 
ture o(  black  in  it. 

Both  thefe  Gems  have  had  great  Virtues  a- 
fcijbed  to  them,  but  they  arc  now  never  ufed.J 

3.  Of  Emeralds. 

Potnet.  hp  H  E  Emerald  is  a  grccnifh  Stone  that 
*  is  found  in  difFerent  Parts  of  the 
World;  as  Ethiopia,  Egypt ,  Perfia,  and  both  the 
indies.  The  higheft  prized,  or  moft  valued  Eme- 
raids,  are  thofc  called  the  Prime  Emeralds,  in  that 
they  are  commonly  pure  and  neat,  that  is  to  fay, 
of  a  fine  beautiful  Green,  inclining  to  the  Blue. 
1"hcre  is  fome  Appearance  that  Emeralds  are  found 
in  Iron  Mines,  becaufe  I  have  feen  where  the  Iron 
has  (ruck  to  them.  It  is  by  fome  affirmed,  that 
the  Emerald  takes  its  green  Colour  in  the  Mine, 
according  to  the  Degree  of  its  Perfections,  as 
■Fruits  ripen  upon  the  Trees;  which  I  cannot 
confirm,  having  never  feen  the  Truth  of  it.  They 
are  fcldom  found  genuine  with  the  Druggift,  there- 
fore fhould  be  bought  of  the  Lapidaries. 

Some  Authors  have  made  twelve  Kinds  of  Eme- 
ralds, as  the  Scythian,  the  BaSlrian,  Mgypi'ian, 
Cyprian,  Altki,  jEthiepick,  Medici,  Calcedonian, 
Samian,  Sicilian,  Laconic,  and  Cyprian,  or  Chalco- 
fmaragdus;  to  which  of  late  has  been  added  a 
thirteenth,  called  the  Smaragdites,  or  Bajfard  Eme- 
rald. This  Stone  has  been  of  great  Efteem,  not 
•nly  for  its  Glory,  but  the  Ufe  it  was  applied  to, 
being  fet  in  the  Breaft-plate  of  Judgment. 

The  Senaragdo-Prerfinus,  Smaragdites,  or  Ba 


glaring  Light :  It  is  brought  from  the  Ea/l-Indies. 
The  fecond  fort  may  be  diftinguifhcd  into  two 
kinds,  Peruvian  and  European;  the  Peruvian" 
fltews  a  very  fine,  plcafant,  green  Colour,  but  does 
not  (hoot  its  Rays  like  the  oriental,  and  is  fome- 
timcs  filled  with  little  greeniih  Clouds.  Thefc 
are  plentiful  in  Peru,  and  pretty  large.  The 
European  fort  is  not  fo  hard  or  refplendent,  and 
the  lead  valued  of  all.  They  are  found  in  Cy- 
prus, Great  Britain,  and  feveral  other  Places. 
The  Weftern  arc  generally  much  larger  Uian  thofc 
of  the  Kail  ;  for  they  arc  iomctimcs  met  with  as 
big  as  the  Palm  of  a  Man's  Hand.  Both  kinds 
are  proper  to  Hop  the  Flux  of  the  Belly,  and 
Haemorrhages,  to  fweeten  the  too  acrid  Humours, 
being  finely  powdered,  and  taken  inwardly  ;  the 
Dole  from  fix  Grains  to  half  a  Drachm. 

(/The  Emerald  to  be  ufcd  in  Medicine  is  the 
Smaragdus,  Kentm.  47.  De  Latt.  33.  Char  It.  38. 
It  is  of  a  glorious  Green,  but  more  brittle  than 
any  of  the  other  Gems.  If  thrown  upon  a  clear 
Fire,  it  emits  a  fine  Flame,  and  totally  Iofes  its 
Colour ;  which  is  a  Proof  that  its  Colour  depends 
on  a  Sulphur,  which  is  fcparable  from  it  without 
deftroying  its  Subftance;  for  the  Stone  ft  ill  re- 
mains hard  and  tranfparent,  though  L olourlds  like 
CryftaL]  # 

4.  Of  Saphirs. 

TTIT E  fell  two  forts  of  Fragments  of  Po 
v"  Saphirs,  to  wit,  the  red  and  the 
blackifh.  They  are  of  the  Size  of  a  Pin's  Head, 
extremely  hard,  and  therefore  difficult  to  bruifc  or 
pound.    The  red,  which  are  ufually  of  the  Colour 


fiord  Emerald,  is  a  tranfparent  green  Gem,  of  a   of  Wine,  ought  to  be  employed  for  phyfical  Ufcs  i 


mixed  Beauty,  between  a  Prafmus  and  an  Erne 
raid.  Being  compared  with  the  Prafmus,  it  has 
the  Greennefs  of  Grafs,  without  Ycllowncfs ;  but 
being  compared  with  the  Emerald,  it  has  a  yel- 
iowilh  Greennefs,  which  is  not  in  the  Emerald. 
It  is  feldom  perfectly  tranfparent,  becaufe  of  fome 
Clouds  in  it,  and  is  of  two  kinds ;  firft,  the  Bohe- 
mian, whkh  is  almoft  tranfparent ;  and,  fecondly, 
the  American,  which  is  but  half  tranfparent.  This 
Stone  is  faid  to  be  diuretick,  expels  Gravel,  hin- 


for  as  to  the  blackifh  Fragments  of  Saphirs  they 
arc  rather  like  Ruft  of  Iron  than  a  precious  Stone, 
and  turn  the  Confection  of  Hyacinth  black  when 
put  into  it.  Some  fubftitute  in  the  Room  of  the 
red  Fragments  of  oriental  Saphirs,  thofe  little 
Stones,  very  common  in  He/land,  that  we  call  Ver- 
mel lies,  or  ftnall  Granats,  which  beware  of,  though 
k  is  not  difficult  to  diftinguun  them,  becaufe  the 
true  Saphirs  Fragments  are  of  a  very  fine,  clear, 
tranfparent  Red ;  which  arc  contrary  to  tlte  Gra- 


ders the  breeding  of  the  Stone,  and  cafes  Pains  of  nats,  that  are  of  a  very  deep  Red. 


Kidneys,  and  the  Gout. 

Smaragduu,  Prafmus,  or  the  Emerald, 
Lemery.  is  a  fine,  green,  precious  Stone  that  is 
-diaphanous,  fhining,  refplendent,  but 
jnoderately  bard.  There  are  two  kinds,  one  ori- 
ental, and  the  other  occidental.  The  firft  fort  is 
■hauler,  finer,  and  more  efreemed.  It  reprcfents 
try  its  agreeable  Colour  and  Plcaiantnds  the  Vcr- 


Saphirus,  vel  Sapphirus,  or  the  Saphir, 
is  a  fine,  precious,  brilliant,  diaphanous,  Lemery. 
refplendent  Stone,  of  which  there  are 
two  forts,  one  called  the  Male,  the  other  the  Fe- 
male. The  Males  are  of  a  pale  blue,  or  a 
Water  of  the  Diamond  Luftre.  Thefe  Lift  are 
called  white,  or  Water  Saphirs;  they  are  lefs 
enquired  after  than  the  blue.   The  Female  Sa- 
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pbirs  are  of  a  deep  blae ;  thefe  are  more  valuable, 
and  cfpecially  fuch  as  come  from  the  Eajl- Indies  ; 
as  Calecut,  Pegu,  Bifnagar,  and  Zeilan.  They 
are  found  like  wile  in  feverai  Parts  of  the  Weftern 
World,  as  on  the  Borders  of  Bohemia  and  Silejia ; 
but  they  are  neither  fo  perfect  nor  fine  at  the  Ori- 
ental. 

They  ufe  in  Phyfick  the  Fragments  or  Pieces 
which  the  Lapidaries  cut  off  from  the  Saphirs, 
which  are  much  about  the  Size  of  large  Pins 
Heads,  reddilh  or  blackifh ;  but  the  red  are  pre- 
ferred, becaufe  the  black  arc  full  of  Iron  Stone  , 
we  may  perceive  they  have  fome  Analogy  to  the 
Load-ftone,  for  they  will  be  attracted  like  Iron. 
There  are  a  great  many  Virtues  attributed  to  the 
Saphirs  which  they  have  not ;  as  the  fortifying  the 
Heart  and  other  noble  Parts,  purifying  the  Blood, 
refifting  of  Poifon.  Their  true  Properties  are  to 
flop  Fluxes,  fwceten  the  Blood,  and  dry  up  Ulcers 
of  the  Eyes. 

[The  Sapbir  is  the  Lapis  Sapbirus,  Mattb. 
J  38 7.  Sapbirus,  Aldr.  Muf.  Met.  971.  Keutm.  48. 
Charlt.  Foff.  38.  It  is  a  very  hard  Gem,  of  a 
beautiful  SJcy-blue,  which,  as  it  is  deeper  or  paler, 
makes  the  Diftinchon  of  Male  and  Female  Sa- 
phirs, as  they  are  called.  The  Sapbir  comes 
ncareft  the  Diamond  in  Splendor,  Tranfparency, 
and  Hardnefs  ;  and  there  is  a  kind  of  it  wholly 
pale,  which  is  fometimes  made  to  pafs  for  a  Dia- 
mond, but  it  is  neither  quite  fo  hard  nor  fo  bril- 
liant. The  fine  ft  Sepbirs  are  the  Oriental,  which 
are  brought  principally  from  the  Iiland  of  Ceylon. 
The  European  are  found  in  Silejia  and  Bohemia. 
The  Sapbir  lofes  its  Colour  like  the  Emerald  in 
the  Fire,  and  then  looks  very  like  a  Diamond.  J 

5.  Of  the  Ruby. 
Pemet.  *Tp  H  E  Rubies  are  likewife  little  reddifh 
A  Stones  that  are  brought  us  from  the 
Eaft-  Indies,  and  are  of  very  little  Ufe  in  Phyfkk, 
for  which  Reafon  I  fhall  fay  nothing  of  them,  nor 
of  a  great  many  others  which  we  fometimes  fell, 
the  Names  of  which  are  fubjoined,  referring  the 
Reader  to  a  Book,  entitled,  The  PerfeQ  or  Corn- 
pleat  JewelUr,  or,  The  Hi/lory  of  precious  \Stones, 
compofed  by  Anfebmts  Boetius  de  Booty  Phyfician 
to  the  Emperor  Rodslpb  the  Second  ;  or  to  the 
Indian  Mercury,  made  by  Refuel.  The  precious 
Stones  we  have,  befides  thofe  mentioned  before, 
arc  the  Diamonds,  the  Ametby//s  of  Auvergne  and 
Cartagena,  the  Agats,  the  Berth,  the  Sardius,  the 
GranettSy  the  Mtmquits,  and  feverai  forts  of  Mar- 
ble, Florence  Stones,  C5V.  And  as  I  liave  feen  the 
<*aft  Difference  betwixt  the  Stones  that  we  fell, 
and  the  fine  Stones  the  Lapidaries  ufe,  I  advifc  all 
ibofc  who  would  make  the  Confection  of  Hya- 


cinth, to  take  rather  the  Chippings  of  the  fine 
Stones,  than  fancy  he  can  buy  better  at  the  Drug- 
gifts.  I  am,  however,  of  the  fame  Opinion  widi 
thofe  who  allow  no  other  Virtue  in  all  the  precious 
Stones,  than  to  abforb  Acids. 

Rubinusy  Carbunculusy  PyropuSy  An- 
thrax, the  Ruby,  or  Carbuncley  is  a  fine, 
diaphanous,  precious  Stone  that  is  very 
hard,  and  refifts  the  File.  It  is  refplendent,  and 
of  a  Colour  as  red  as  Blood,  mixed  with  a  little 
Tincture  of  blue.  There  are  feverai  kinds  of  it , 
but  the  fineft,  hardeft,  and  moft  valuable,  is  that 
from  Zeilan  in  the  Indies.  There  are  fome  like- 
wife  in  Gambaya  and  Bifnaga  ,  but  thefe  are  not 
fo  fine. 

There  is  affigncd  to  the  Ruby  the  Virtue  of  re- 
fifting Poifon,  ftrengthening  the  Vitals,  driving 
away  Melancholy,  reftoring  of  loft  Strength ;  but 
we  know  by  Experience  it  has  no  odicr  Quality 
than  that  ,  of  an  Akali  Powder,  that  fweetens  the 
Sharpnefs  of  the  Humours,  and  breaks  their  Points, 
and  confcquently  ftops  the  Flux  of  the  Belly; 
Dole  from  half  a  Scruple  to  two  Scruples.  It  is 
called  Rubinus  from  its  red  Colour,  and  Carbuncu- 
lus  from  its  Reflection,  looking  like  a  red-hot  Coal 
of  Fire. 

[The  Ruby  is  die  Carbunculusy  five  Rubinus, 
Aidr.  Muf.  Met.  957.  Rubinus  yens ,  Boet.  144. 
Carbunculusy  Keutm.  50. .  It  is_a  pellucid  Red  Gem, 
extremely  hard,  found  in  greateft  Perfection  in  the 
Mand  of  Ceylon,  Itus  divided,  on  Account  of  its 
Degrees  of  Splendor,  into  four  kinds,  die  Pyrcpus, 
Balafiusy  Rubiceltus, '  and  Spinaleus.  But  as  thofe 
Dai  met  ions  .ire  of.no  Ufe  in  a  Work  of  this 
kind,  I  Hull  not  enlarge  on  them.  1 

T  his,  like  the  reft  of  the  Gems,  has  had  many 
great  Virtues  afcribed  to  it }  but  the  prefent  Opi- 
nion is,  that  they  Live  no  other  than  thofe  of  all 
alcaline  Abforbents:  however  perhaps,  it  is  too 
rafh  a  Cenfure,  and  our  Stomach  may  act  upou 
them,  as  Fire  does,  feparating  their  Sulphurs,  iu 
which  their  Colour  coniifts ,  and  thofe  Sulphurs 
may,  for  ought  we  know,  be  able,  notwithstand- 
ing their  fmall  Quantity,  to  do  great  Tiling*,  as 
indeed  it  is  a  very  idle  Thing  to  Judge  of  the 
Force  of  a  Medicine  by  iu  Quantity,  the  inoli 
powerful  of  all  generally  ading  in  the  fmallcft.] 


i,  ct  the  Azure  Stone. 


6.  Of 


Hp  HE  Azure  Stone,  which  is  com-  Potiict. 

monly    called  Lapis   Lazuli,  and 
by  fome  Lapis  Cyaneus,  and  Lapis  Stellatus,  is  a 
heavy  Stone  of  a  Sky-blue,  fometimes  full  of  Rock 
Stone,  and  freouently  ftreaked  with  Veins  of  Cop- 
per, which  the  Auucntf ,  and  fome  Moderns,  have 

thcMight 
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thought  to  be  Gold.  The  greateft  Part  of  this 
8:one  that  we  have,  comes  from  Perfia  and  the 
Eajt-Jndies ;  fome  affirm  that  it  is  ufually  (bund 
in  Gold  Mines,  and  that  it  is  a  Afttrtafitt  of  that 
Metal :  However  it  is  certain  that  this  Stone  is  got 
out  of  Quarries,  as  other  Stones  are  here,  which 
is  the  Reafon  wc  have  it  of  all  Sizes  ;  the  Lapis 
Lazuli,  to  be  perfect  and  fit  for  making  the  Ultra- 
rreirint,  which  is  the  chief  Ufe  it  is  put  to,  except 
the  fine  Works  made  of  it,  ought  to  be  heavy,  of 
a  deep  Blue,  like  fine  Indigo,  with  as  few  Copper 
or  fulphureous  Veins  as  poffiblc,  and  take  Care  it 
be  not  nibbed  with  Oil  Olive,  in  order  to  make  it 
appear  of  a  deeper  Blue ;  but  the  Cheat  is  not 
hard  to  difcover,  becaufe  it  ought  to  be  of  as  fine 
*  Blue  within  as  without  ;  likewife  refufe  fuch  as 
is  full  of  Stones,  and  the  pretended  Veins  of  Gold  ; 
for  that,  when  it  is  burnt  to  make  Ultra-marine, 
will  ftink  extremely,  having  a  fulphureous  Smell, 
which  {hews  that  its  Veins  proceed  not  from 
Gold. 

There  is  an  Error  fome  People  are  guilty  of,  in 
believing,  as  fome  have  pretended,  that  thk  Stone, 
when  fine,  will  encreafe  its  Weight  in  the  Fire  : 
This  is  certain,  that  the  finer  this  Stone  is,  it  will 
lofe  the  lefe  in  the  Fire  ,  and  that  there  is  fome  of 
k  that  lofes  fo  little  that  it  is  not  worth  (peaking 
of;  but  let  it  be  never  To  good,  it  will  always  lofe 
fomethirrg ;  fo  far  is  it  from  being  eftcreafed  in 
Weight:  You  ought  to  put  the  Stone  into  the 
Fire  to  fee  if  it  be  good,  for  if  fo,  it  will  not 
change  its  Colour  for  being  heated  hot.  The 
Choice  of  this  Stone  is  quite  other  than  has  been 
deferibed  by  others,  who  fay,  that  that  which  is  full 
of  yellowifri  or  golden  Veins  ought  to  be  moft 
valued;  which  I  maintain  to  be  falfe,  fince  the 
more  it  is  fo,  the  lefs  it  is  efteemed,  cfpecially  by 
thofe  who  ufe  it  to  make  Ultra-marine.  You  muft 
beware  that  it  be  not  a  greenifh  Stone,  very  com- 
mon in  France,  which  is  found  about  Teulon ;  or 
that  it  be  not  a  counterfeit  Stone,  made  up  of  Tin 
and  Zaffrt,  as  has  been  obferved  in  the  Chapter  of 
Enamels.  This  Stone  is  of  fome  Ufe  in  Medi- 
cine, becaufe  it  is  put  into  feveral  Galenical  Com- 
pofitions,  as  Confection  of  Alkermts,  tt c.  There 
are  Authors  who  attribute  great  Virtues  to  this 
Stone,  and  amongft  others  Monfieur  Demeuve,  to 
whom  the  Reader  may  have  recourfe ;  and  there 
are  feveral  others  who  fay  that  Lapis  Lazuli,  and 
the  Armenian  Stone,  are  almoft  alike,  which  will 
be  found  to  be  falfe,  as  you  will  fee  in  the  next 


Of  Ultra-marine. 


Petntt . 
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fome  fay  it  took  its  Name  of  Ultra-marine,  from 
being  made  beyond  the  Seas ;  the  firft  of  the  kind 
commsj  from  Cyprus ;  but  others  will  have  it  that 
the  Name  was  given  it  becaufe  this  Blue  is  much 
more  beautiful  than  that  of  the  Sea.  A  Friend  of 
mine  allured  me  that  the  firft  Ultra-marine  was 
made  in  England  by  one  of  the  Eajl- India  Com-* 
pany  there.  You  ought  to  chufe  that  which  is  of 
the  higheft  Colour,  well  ground,  which  b  known 
by  chewing  of  it  betwixt  the  Teeth ;  if  it  is  gritty, 
it  is  a  Sign  that  it  is  not  well  ground :  And  to  dif- 
cover if  it  is  genuine  and  not  fophifticated,  heat  a 
little  of  it  red-hot  in  a  Crucible ;  if  its  Colour  is 
not  changed,  it  is  the  true ;  for  if  it  is  adulterated 
there  will  be  black  Spots  in  it :  Its  Ufe  is  for  Paint- 
ing in  Oil  and  Miniature.  The  manner  of  pre- 
paring Ultra-marine  is  defcribed  in  fo  many  Books, 
I  thought  it  necdlels  to  repeat  it  here ;  I  fhall  only 
fay,  that  thofe  who  prepare  it  make  it  into  four 
forts,  which  proceeds  from  nothing  elfe  but  the 
different  Warnings  of  the  Powder,  whereof  the 
firft  is  abundantly  more  beautiful  than  the  others. 

Lapis  Lazuli,  Lapis  Cyatieus,  Lapis 
Carvlmsy  or  the  Autre  Stone,  is  |of  dif- 
ferent Sizes  and  Figures,  being  opake, 
heavy,  and  of  a  blue  Colour,  intermixed  with 
Streaks  of  Gold  and  Copper :  It  b  found  in  Quar- 
ries in  the  Eaji-Indies,  and  in  Perfia,  and  fome 
fay  in  the  Gold  Mines  |  its  Ufe  k  chiefly  to  make 
Ultra-marine  of,  for  which  Purpofe  chufe  the 
deancft,  weightier*,  of  the  higheft  Colour,  and 
beft  Blue ;  it  contains  a  great  deal  of  Sulphur  and 
Salt.  To  make  Ultra-marine,  they  calcine  this 
Stone,  and  grind  it  fine  on  a  Porphyry,  and  mix 
it  up  in  a  Pafte  made  of  fat  Pitch,  Wax,  and  Oil ; 
then  they  wafh  this  Pafte  well  to  feparate  the  blue 
Part,  which  precipitates  to  the  bottom  in  a  very 
beautiful  Powder ;  they  pour  off  the  Water  leifure- 
ly,  and  dry  this  Powder,  which  is  for  the  Painters 
Ufe.  Lapis  Lazuli  prepared  purges  melancholy 
Humours,  fortifies  the  Heart,  and  b  ufe  J  in  the 
Confection  of  Altermes ;  the  Dote  from  half  a 
Scruple  to  a  Drachm.  There  b  found  near  Toulen 
kt  France,  in  Germany,  and  feveral  other  Parts  of 
Eurepe,  a  falfe  or  Baftard  Lapis  Lazuli,  that  k 
grecnifh  and  \" 
mon  Ufes. 

[The  Assure  Stent  k  thcLapis  Lazuli,  tVorm.  65. 
Cbarlt.  Foff.  27.  Ceeruleus  Lapis,  Mattb.  1354. 
Lapis  Cyaneus,  Jive  Lazuli,  Aid.  Muf.  Met.  870. 
Ceeruleum  Nativum,  tt  oed.  Att.  T.  'u.  P.  1.  p.  42. 
It  is  an  opake  hard  Stone,  of  the  Colour  of  the 
Sopbir,  with  gold-coloured  Specks  and  Veins,  and 
b  harder  than  the  Armenian  Stone.  It  k  found  in 
Gold  and  Copper  Mines,  and  b  of  two  kinds, 
the  Oriental,  which  k  brought  chiefly  from  A/ta 


,  properly  fpeaking,  a 
from  Lapis  Lazuli; 
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and  Africa,  and  ftands  the  Fire  without  lofing  its 
Colour.  Of  this  the  Ultra-maritu  is  made  ;  and 
the  Occidental,  found  in  Germany  and  Italy ;  which 
lofes  its  Colour  by  Fire,  or  by  Age,  or  many  other 
Accidents,  and  in  time  turns  green.  The  blue 
Colour  of  this  Stone  is  owing  to  forae  Particles  of 
Copper  ft  contains ;  and  in  Medicine  it  is  accord- 
*  *ingly  emctick  and  purgative.  The  Antients  alfo 
acknowledged  a  ftyptick  Virtue  in  it;  for  which 
Rcafon  they  gave  it  a  Place  in  the  Confection  of 
Alkermts,  tsc.  And  certain  it  is,  that  no  ill  Effect 
ever  appeared  from  the  taking  that  Medicine, while 
it  was  a  conftant  Ingredient  in  it.  However,  as  it 
cannot  well  be  fuppofed  to  add  any  thing  to  the 
Virtues  of  it,  it  is  at  prefent  left  out  of  it  in  the 
College  Difpenfacory.] 

7.  Of  (be  Armenian  Stone. 

THIS  is  a  little  Scone  ufually  of  the  Size 
of  a  Bullet,  of  a  greenUh  blue  without 
and  within,  adorned  with  fmall  white  glittering 
Sparks  rifing  beyond  its  Surface,  like  Spar,  or  (mall 
Diamond  Sparks.  They  attribute  great  Virtues  to 
this  Stone,  as  that  it  is  good  to  cure  the  Falling- 
Sicknefs,  Melancholy,  and  the  like.  This  Stone  is 
grounu  ana  waineo  10  rree  11  rrom  uic  opar  ana 
little  Sparkles,  which  look  like  Gold,  though  they 
are  only  Sand ;  and  afterwards  dried  and  brought  to 
us  by  the  Name  of  Ptivder  Green,  or  Vtrditur  ; 
which  U  ufed  by  the  Painters,  but  more  cfpecially 
by  tbofe,  who,  to  encreafe  their  Mountain  Green, 
mix  equal  Parts  of  both  together  to  make  it  come 
cheaper,  that  fo  they  may  get  more  Money  by  it ; 
for  which  Reafon  never  buy  any  Mountain  Green 
but  of  Periom  you  can  truft,  and  fuch  as  has  the 
Marks  I  gave,  when  treating  of  it  1  and  when  put 
upon  Paper,  ftains  it  not,  but  is  like  Sand,  which 
is  a  Sign  it  is  not  mixed  with  Verdittr.  We  fell 
feveral  forts  of  Verditers,  which  have  no  other 
Difference  but  according  to  the  Preparation  given 
them ;  the  fineft  fort  ought  to  be  very  dry,  fine, 
and  of  a  high  Colour. 

Armenia  Lapis,  feu  Lapis  Armenis, 
Ltmery.  feu  Mehtbites,  the  Armenian  Stone,  is  of 
different  Shapes  and  Sizes,  but  moft 
commonly  round,  uneven,  rough,  as  big  as  a  Nut, 
of  a  Mixture  of  Colours,  blue,  green,  white,  life. 
It  is  brought  from  Armenia,  whence  it  derives  its 
Name ;  but  at  prefent  it  is  alfo  found  in  Germany, 
as  in  the  County  of  Tyrol ;  it  differs  from  Lapis 
Lazuli,  in  that  it  is  not  fo  blue,  but  fuller  of  a 
drofly  Stone  and  other  Impurities  ;  and  that  this  is 
taken  from  the  Silver  Mines,  whereas  the  other  is 
found  in  the  Gold  Mines.  Chufe  that  which  is  of 
the  deepeft  Colour.   They  grind  this  Stone  and 


wafh  it,  to  feparate  die  finer  Parts,  or  the  Sand 
which  fhines  like  Spangles  of  Gold;  and  when 
dried,  they  fell  it  by  the  Name  of  Verdittr,  for  the 
Painters  Ufe.  This  Armenian  Stone,  prepared,  is  dc- 
terfive  and  deficcative,  or  drying,  being  outwardly 
applied;  and  inwardly  purges  melancholy  Hu- 
mours ;  it  is  good  for  the  EpUepfy,  ilfe.  the  Dofe 
from  a  Scruple  to  a  Drachm. 

[The  Armenian  Stone  is  the  Lapis  Armenus, 
Worm.  66.  Cbarlt.  Fof.  17.  Armenium,  Aldr.  Muf 
Met.  351.  Copper  Ore  of  a  Sky  or  pale  blue  Co- 
lour, IVoodward.  This  is  principally  found  in  Silver 
Mines.  It  is  an  opake  foft  Subftance  of  the  Lapit 
Lazuli  kind,  with  gold-coloured  Specks  and  Spots 
of  green,  bluifh,  and  black:  It  is  of  the  fame 
Virtues  with  the  Lapis  Lazuli,  as  containing  the 
fame  Principles,  but  is  more  ftrongly  purgative. 
The  Painters  make  of  it  a  very  fine  Blue,  with  a 


8.  Of  Smalt,  or  Powder  Blue. 

OMALT  is  either  a  Compofition,  or  a  Pomrt, 
0  Stone  pulverized,  which  we  have  from 
England  and  Rouen,  whither  it  is  brought  by  the 
Swedes,  Hamburgers,  and  Danes:  The  greateft 
Part  of  this  Smalt  comes  from  Dantzick  in  Po- 
land, as  well  as  feveral  other  Colours,  with  Zinlc 
and  Tin-glafs;  but  this  being  a  Trade  known  but 
to  few  People,  tbofe  who  deal  in  thefe  Commo- 
dities directly  from  Dantzick,  are  able  to  fell 
cheaper  than  thofc  who  trade  from  Holland,  Eng' 
land,  or  Rouen.  After  all  the  diligent  Enquiries  I 
could  make,  I  have  found  it  impoffible  to  find  out 
what  this  Smalt  is,  fome  alluring  mc  that  it  was  a 
Compofition  made  at  Roiitn  ;  but  as  thofe  who 
made  it  kept  it  as  a  Secret,  I  never  could  difcover 
of  what  it  was.  It  ought  to  be  very  fine,  of  a 
deep  Colour,  and  as  dry  and  like  to  Ultra-marine 
as  pofliblc ;  ics  Ufe  is  for  the  Painters. 

Smalt,  or  Cinis  Carultus,  k  either  a 
powdered  Stone,  ox  elfe  a  Compofition  Ltmery, 
of  a  blue  Colour ;  which  is  brought  Iron* 
Poland,  and  is  ufed  by  Painters. 

[Smalt  is  the  Entuujlum  Ceruleum,  ufed  by  the 
Painters,  ts'r.  It  is  made  of  Cibalt,  Pot-afhcs,  and 
Flint-Hones,  or  Sand,  melted  together  into  a  vitre- 
ous, opake,  bluifh  Mais,  and  afterwards  ground  to 
Powder  in  Mills.  The  greateft  Quantity  is  made 
in  Saxony  and  Gtrmany :  It  i»  uevwr  ufed  in  Phy- 
fick.] 

9.  Of  /ivjafper. 


being  various  forts  of  Jafpers, 


Pom  ft* 


*  fuch  as  the  Green,  the  Purple,  Ceru- 
lean, Aurora,  orCryffcd-uke,  I  lhall  fpeak  only  of 
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that  which  is  fold  in  the  Sliops,  which  is  the  green 
Jafper ;  and  if  it  had  not  been  of  fome  fmall  Ufe 
in  Medicine,  I  fhould  not  have  fpoken  of  it.  Be- 
ing a  very  precious  Commodity,  it  is  very  liable 
to  be  counterfeited  in  Glafs.  Chufe  fuch  Pieces  as 
are  of  a  fine  deep  Green,  fmooth,  and  fhining, 
full  of  red  Spots,  as  if  they  were  little  Drops  of 
blood,  and  which  can  take  no  ImprcfHon  from 
the  Point  of  a  Needle  drawn  upon  them ;  which 
is  a  Sign  diat  they  are  truly  Oriental.  Some  Peo- 
ple affirm,  that  the  green  Ji-fper  is  very  proper  to 
cure  the  Epilepfy,  and  that  it  is  a  good  Cordial. 
It  is  prepared  as  die  Hyacinth  and  other  precious 


Jafpis,  the  j 'a/per ;  is  a  fine,  hard, 
fmooth,  rcfplendent,  precious  Stone, 
which  differs  litde  from  the  Agate.,  only 
that  it  is  not  fo  hard  and  pure :  There  are  a 
great  many  kinds  of  it,  but  the  Oriental  is  the 
beft.  It  ought  to  be  very  hard,  of  a  deep  Green 
fpotted  with  red ;  and  it  is  of  fome  Ufe  in  Phyfick, 
ground  fine  upon  a  Porphyry.  The  prepared  Pow- 
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[The  Jade  is  the  Lapis  divinut,  Beet.  It  is  at 
Stone  very  like  the  Lapis  Nephriticus,  but  extremely 
hard ;  it  is  much  ufed  in  fome  Parts  of  the  World 
for  Toys,  but  has  never,  I  believe,  been  given 
inwardly,  though  in  common  Ufe  among  the  fa- 
vage  Indians  as  an  Amulet.] 

u.  Of  the  Nephritick  Stone.  « 

THE  Nephritick  Stone  is  a  greyifh  Pomti. 
Stone,  with  a  little  mixture  of  Blue 
in  it,  fb  that  it  is  ufually  of  a  bluifh  grey  Colour, 
being  fat  and  oily  like  Venetian  Talci.  This  Stone 
is  much  valued  by  certain  Perfons  for  the  Cure  of 
the  Gravel,  which  makes  it  fo  fcarce,  and  fo 
much  enquired  after.  It  performs  its  Bufinefj  by 
hanging  about  the  Thigh  of  thofe  who  are  trou- 
bled with  the  Stone  or  Gravel  in  the  Kidneys, 
from  whence  it  is  called  the  Ntpbritiek  Stone.  The 
Dearnefs  and  Rarity  of  this  Stone  is  the  Reafon 
why  fome  fubftitute  in  its  ftead  a  kind  of  green 
Marble  of  Italy,  called  Malaquitte,  and  cut  and 
carve  it  like  a  Bird's  Head,  becaufe  the  Antients 


is  aftringent,  proper  to  ftop  Blood  and  the  Scour   believed  that  the  true  Nephritick  Stcne  rcfcmbled  a 
of  the  Guts.  Great  Virtues  are  affigned  it  in  the 
Epilepfy,  alfo  to  ftrcngthen  the  Stomach,  and  bring 
away  the  Stone  in  the  Kidneys,  is* c. 

[The  J  a/per  ufed  in  Medicine  is  the  Jafpis, 
Beet.  250.  De  La  ft.  79.  Charlt.  Ftff.xi.  It  is  an 
opake  Stone,  of  a  mixed  Green,  with  Spots  of  Red 
like  Blood :  It  is  found  in  the  Eajl- Indies,  and  is 
fuppofed  to  have  the  fame  Virtues  with  the  Corne- 
lian, which  are,  the  flopping  Haemorrhages,  and  re- 
medying the  Effects  of  Poifons ;  but  thefe  are  both 
fuppofed  imaginary,  and  neither  of  the  Stones  ever 
now  ufed  in  Medicine.] 


10.  Of  the  Jade  Stone. 


mcji- 


Pomtt.    Hp  H  E  Jade  is  a  grccnifh  Stone, 

nable  to  Grey,  extremely  hard,  and 
very  rare.  This  Stone  is  litde  ufed  in  Phyfick,  but 
pretty  much  in  fcveral  forts  of  Works  that  are 
very  valuable,  it  being  very  difficult  to  cut.  The 
Turks  and  Poles  ufe  a  great  deal  of  Jade  to  make 
Handles  for  their  Knives,  Sabres,  Swords,  and  other 
Things,  which  they  adorn  with  Gold.  The  Ori- 
ental is  the  fineft  Jade. 

Jade  is  a  very  hard  Stone,  of  a  grcen- 
Ltmerj.  ifli  grey  Colour.  The  fineft  comes  from 
the  Eajl-lndies.  The  Turks  and  Poles 
make  fcveral  Ufes  of  them,  and  it  is  difficult  to 
work  becaufe  of  its  exceffive  Hardnefs.  Some 
pretend,  that  applied  to  the  Region  of  the  Kid- 
neys, they  are  proper  to  bring  away  Stone  and 


Bird's  Head,  or  the  Beak  of  a  Ptrroquet.  The 
true  Nephritick  Stone  comes  from  New  Spain,  and 
whoever  would  know  further  of  it  may  read  Mr. 
Wtrms,  who  has  writ  a  large  Defcription  of  it, 
too  long  to  be  inferted  here. 

Lapis  Nephriticus,  or  the  Nephritick 
Stone,  is  of  different  Sizes,  pretty  hard, 
opake,  of  a  bluifh  Grey  or  Afh-colour, 
but  fometimes  mixed  with  White,  Yellow,  or 
Black,  and  is  not  perfectly  fmooth,  becaufe  it  is 
unctuous  like  Talck.  It  is  found  in  New  Spain, 
fometimes  with  the  Jafper,  and  fometimes  alone. 
Some  reckon  it  among  the  kinds  of  Jafpcrs,  ma- 
king no  great  Difference,  but  only  that  this  is  the 
harder :  For  the  moft  part  they  are  found  like 
Whet-ftoncs,  in  the  Fields  in  great  Lumps,  fo 
big,  that  a  Cup  may  be  made  of  them.  Carolina 
affords  pretty  large  ones,  about  eight  Inches  long, 
three  broad,  and  two  thick ;  and  of  an  afh- colour- 
ed Green :  They  are  likewife  gathered  in  Bohemia, 
and  fcveral  Parts  of  Spain;  but  thefe  are  not  fo 
much  eftcemed  as  what  come  from  America. 

This  Stone  has  the  Property  to  cafe  the  Stone 
Cholick,  to  break  the  Stone  in  the  Reins,  and  ex- 
pel Gravel  by  Urine,  being  hung  about  the  Neck, 
Thigh,  or  Arm  :  Some  prefcribe  it  to  be  taken  in- 
wardly, from  four  to  fifteen  Grains.  Of  latter 
Years  there  is  brought  into  Ufe  for  the  fame  Dif- 
eafes,  a  brown,  fmooth,  fhining  Stone,  which  they 
call,  from  its  great  Virtues,  the  Divine  Stone ;  this 
breaks  the  Stone  in  the  Kidneys,  and  forces  it 


G ravel;  but  1  can  give  no  Credit  to  fuch  Remc-   away  by  Urine ;  they  tie  it  in  their  Clothes  about 

[The 
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[The  NtphritUk  Stone  is  the  Lapis  Indicus 
Ncphriticus,  Aldr.  Muf.  Met.  706.  Lapis  Ncphri- 
ticus, Mont.  Ex.  14.  Charlt.  Pojf.  33.  Worm.  95. 
It  is  a  Stone  of  many  Colours,  as,  green,  blue, 
ycllowifh,  whitifh,  and  dufky  brown,  but  always 
having  more  of  the  green  than  of  any  other  Co- 
Wour.  It  is  found  in  America  and  fome  Parts  of 
Europe,  and  is  fuppofed  to  have  great  Virtues,  but 
is  fcarcc  ever  ufed  at  prefent. 

The  Divine  Stcne,  mentioned  here  by  Lemery, 
is  the  Jade  mentioned  in  the  laft  Chapter ;  and  the 
Malaquitc,  often  fubftituted  for  it,  is  the  Mala- 
chites vtl  Molochitcs,  IVorm.  263.  Dt  Laet.  87. 
Malachites,  Aldr.  Muf.  Met.  900.   It  is  of  the 

? a/per  kind,  and  is  found  in  C)prus,  Mifnia,  and 
irol,  but  is  never  ufed  in  Medicine.] 

!2.  Of  Venetian  Talck. 
Pemet.  *"pHE  Venetian  Talck  is  a  kind  of  green- 
*■  ifli  Stone,  in  Scales  or  Flakes,  which 
though  it  fcem  fatty  in  the  handling,  is  neverthe- 
lefs  very  dry  and  heavy  j  the  fineft  is  that  which 
is  found  in  the  Quarries  fituatcd  near  Venice,  from 
whence  it  is  called  Venetian  Talck  ;  it  is  found  alfo 
plentifully  in  Germany,  and  about  the  Alps.  The 
beft  Talck  is  that  which  is  in  large,  white,  grecn- 
ifh,  Alining  Stones,  that,  being  broken,  fparklc 
like  Silver  Spangles,  and  which,  being  feparated  in- 
to fmall  Leaves,  is  white,  clear,  anil  tranfparent  5 
but  take  care  that  it  be  equally  fine  throughout ; 
for  that  which  is  in  great  Stones  is  very  fubjeel  to 
be  bad,  by  reafon  of  a  great  many  yellow  or  rcd- 
difli  Veins  that  are  found  within,  accompanied 
with  a  kind  of  Earth  that  fpoils  the  Sale  of  it. 
There  is  fome  alfo  which,  inftead  of  being  of  a 
grccnilh  White,  is  of  a  rcddilh  Yellow ;  fo  that 
we  had  better  take  that  which  is  in  moderate 
Pieces,  which  wc  may  know  at  fight. 

Talck  is  much  in  regard  with  the  Ladies  of 
Quality,  who  ufe  it  for  a  Cofmetick  ,  and  as  it  is 
exceeding  difficult  to  reduce  it  into  Powder,  or 
even  to  calcine  it,  the  way  is  now  to  grate  it  with 
a  Fifh-lkin,  and  then  to  fearce  it ;  fo  ufing  it  as 
Occafion  lhall  require.    Hence  it  is,  that  almoft 

?onc  but  fuch  Talck  as  is  in  moderate  Piece,  of  a 
izc  fit  to  be  held  in  the  Hand,  is  now  called  for. 
Venetian  Talck,  while  it  is  whole,  is  of  a  grecnifli 
Colour ;  but  being  broken,  or  divided  into  thin 
Scales,  is  white  ;  it  is  known  from  EngliJI)  Talck 
by  its  Friability,  its  green  Colour,  and  Fixednefs 
in  the  Fire  :  For  fome  who  have  kept  it  forty  or 
fifty  Days  in  a  Glafc-houfc  Fire,  have  taken  it 
out  at  the  end  of  the  Time,  and  found  no  Altera- 
tion in  it,  neither  in  rcfpc£t  of  Refolution,  Colour, 
or  Weight,  but  it  has  come  out  abfolutely  the 
fame  thing  as  it  went  in.  This  Talck  therefore 
Vol.  II. 
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being  of  fo  fixed  a  Nature,  our  Labour  now  mud 
be  to  fhew  how  to  open  its  Body,  in  order  to 
make  thofe  Preparations  of  it  which  wc  dcfire,  at 
leaft  the  noble  White,  which  Ladies,  with  fo  much 
Curiofity  and  Charges,  feek  after  and  purfuc.  It 
it  true,  there  arc  a  great  many  Men  that  hor.ft 
what  Preparations  and  Secrets  they  have  of  Talck  ; 
but  this  we  certainly  know,  that  there  is  no  liquid 
Subftancc  of  it  yet  invented  or  known,  made  out  of 
the  fimpic  thing  itfelf ;  but  fuch  as  is  compounded 
by  the  mixture  of  fuch  Salts  as  are  able  to  penetrate 
the  Stone  ;  fo  invincible  is  the  Fixednefs  of  the  true 
Venetian  Talck  :  Therefore  to  attempt  to  calcine 
it,  without  the  Addition  of  fome  piercing  Salt,  is 
Vanity ;  but  by  the  help  of  fome  Salts,  and  acrid 
Spirits,  a  good  Cofmetick  may  be  made  of  It,  to 
change  and  whiten  the  Skin. 

The  Antients,  and  efpecially  the  Arabians,  were 
fomctime  of  opinion,  that  {som-Talck  might  be 
drawn  a  Remedy  of  fuch  Efficacy,  as  ever  to  prc- 
ferve  the  Body  in  good  Cafe  ;  for  which  Reafon 
they  gave  it  the  Name  of  Talck,  as  much  as  to 
fay,  an  equal  Difpofition  of  Body,  according  to 
which  it  is  in  perfect  Health :  And  from  hence, 
undoubtedly,  hath  proceeded  the  vulgar  Error  con- 
cerning an  Oil  of  Talck,  which  is  fo  much  com- 
mended, and  to  which  fuch  extraordinary  Virtues 
are  attributed  ;  and  fo  prevalent  hath  this  Error 
been,  and  (till  is  at  this  Day,  that  whoever  could 
find  the  Secret  of  getting  an  Oil  from  Talc/:,  with- 
out the  Addition  of  Salts  or  Acids,  might  be  fure 
to  fell  it  for  its  weight  in  Gold ;  yea,  1  may  ven- 
ture to  fay,  twer.tv  timcs  more.  But  fincc,  as  I 
believe,  the  high  Commendations  and  wonderful 
Virtues  ufually  alcribed  to  it,  proceed  only  from  a 
Suppofiticn  that  it  can  never  be  had,  I  lhall  fay 
no  more  of  it,  but  that  fome  Perfons,  who  flatter 
thcmfclves  with  a  Belief  that  they  have  the  Secret 
of  making  it,  affirm  that  it  is  incomparably  good 
for  whitening  the  Skin,  fmoothing  the  Face,  and, 
in  a  word,  to  make  old  People  renew  their  Youth. 

Sonic  lay,  if  Venice  Talck  be  heated  red-hot, 
and  put  into  an  Iron  Mortar  almoft  as  hot,  it  may 
be  beaten  in  a  fmall  time  to  a  moft  fine  impalpablo 
Powder,  which  being  fearccd,  may  be  mixed  with 
Unguents  and  Pomatum,  and  ufed  as  other  Cof- 
mcticks  of  the  like  kind.  This  Talck,  thus  pul- 
verized, may  be  flrcwed  among  Snail  Mu.il?,  and 
left  in  a  glazed  Pipkin  till  they  have  fucktJ  it  all  , 
up;  then  having  bruifed  all  together,  put  the  Mix- 
ture into  a  GlaS  Cucurbit,  covered  with  its  Head, 
and  diftil  the  whole  Mais,  and  you  will  have  a 
Cofmetick  Water,  good  to  clcanie  and  beautify 
the  Skin  with. 

Wc  have  another  fort  of  Talck,  brought  us  from 
Mufcovy  and  Ptr/ia,  which  they  call  Red  or  Leaf 
A  a  Tile*, 
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Talck,  becaufc  k  is  of  a  rcddiih  Colour,  and  eafy 
to  be  divided  into  Leaves  as  thin  as  you  plcafe. 
This  Red  or  Leaf  Talck  is  only  ufcd,  fo  far  as  I 
know,  by  the  Monks  and  Nuns,  who  put  it,  in- 
ftead  of  Glafs,  before  their  Pictures  and  Agnus' s ; 
but  they  do  not,  as  fome  Authors  affirm,  employ 
to  this  Purpofe  the  Venetian  Talck.  This  then,  as  I 
have  faid,  being  the  only  Ufc  of  the  Leaf  Talck, 
we  ought  not  to  meddle  with  any  but  what  is  in 
large  Leaves,  and  when  fplit,  or  divided  into  very 
thin  Pieces,  is  of  a  cryftallinc  Clearnefs  and  Trans- 
parency. There  is  not  almofl  a  more  curious 
Commodity  in  the  World  than  Leaf  Talck  with  the 
required  Qualifications,  forafmuch  as  it  is  very 
rare  to  be  found  :  It  is  a  thing  fo  very  hard  to  un- 
derftand,  that  I  would  not  advife  any  one  to  buy 
any  but  what  is  approved  by  thofc  who  work  in 
it ;  that  which,  being  thick,  is  blackiih,  and  may 
be  divided  into  Leaves  extremely  thin  and  trans- 
parent, is  judged  to  be  the  bed. 

Talcum.,  or  Talck,  is  a  kind  of  Stone, 
L emery,  or  a  mineral  Matter,  that  is  fine,  white, 
fmooth,  foft  to  the  Touch,  fhining,  and 
tranfparcnt,  dividing  into  Leaves  or  Scales  that 
will  not  burn  :  Some  call  it  Stella  Terra,  becaufc 
it  (hines  like  a  Star :  There  are  two  kinds  of  it, 
one  called  Venetian  Talck,  and  the  other  Mufctvy 
Talck  ;  the  Venetian  fort  is  foft,  fcaly,  heavy,  and 
appears  greafy  to  the  touch,  though  it  is  dry,  of 
a  Silver  Colour,  tending  to  green,  fomcthing  tranf- 
parcnt :  Chufc  the  fineft  white  fhining  Pieces,  up- 
on the  green  Caft,  that  feparate  into  little  nice 
clear  Leaves,  or  Flakes,  that  fhinc  like  Pieces  of 
Silver.  When  you  would  reduce  this  into  Powder, 
rafp  it  with  a  Sea  Dog's  Skin,  or  rather  calcine 
it  in  a  Crucible  about  a  Quarter  of  an  Hour  ;  then 
beat  it  in  an  Iron  Mortar  almofl  red-hot,  and  fift 
it  through  a  Sieve.  It  is  ufed  in  Cofmetick  Po- 
matums by  the  Ladies. 

The  Muftcvy  Talck  is  hard,  fmooth,  fhining, 
and  foft  to  the  Touch,  dividing  or  breaking  into 
thin  Leaves,  that  are  almofl  as  tranfparent  as  Glafs, 
and  fomctimes  it  is  rcddiih  :  This  comes  from  the 
Quarries  in  Mufccvy  and  Perjia.  Chufc  the  fineft 
and  clcarcft.  It  ferves  them  for  Lanthorns,  as  we 
ufc  Horn ;  but  the  Talck  is  more  commodious,  for 
it  is  more  tranfparent,  and  not  fo  fubjeel  to  burn. 
Tahk  is  difficult  to  reduce  to  Afhes  by  the  Fire, 
becaufc  the  Pores  of  it  being  fmall,  the  Parts  of 
Fire  fliJe  through  without  making  any  Impreffion. 
I  attempted  to  calcine  both  forts  by  a  Burning- 
elafs:  i  hat  of  Vo  ice  was  changed  by  the  folar 
Fire  into  a  grofTer,  ycllowifh,  opake  Matter; 
and  that  of  Mufccrvy  into  a  light  farine,  being  very 
fine  white  Powder. 
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Talcus  faffdis,  Calc.  Muf.  458.  Talcum  alias  Stella 
terra;  Charlt.  Faff.  24.  It  is  a  fhining  fiflilc  Stone, 
eafily  divided  into  thin  Laminae  looking  like  Silver 
Spangles :  There  are  many  Kinds  of  it,  but  the 
Grccnifh  or  Venetian,  the  Talcum  Viride,  Mant. 
Ex.  14.  is  mod  efteemed  as  a  Cofmetick,  which 
is  the  principal  Ufc  it  ftands  commended  for. 
There  is  a  more  filvcry  kind,  much  efteemed  by 
the  Chymifls,  and  called  Argyrolithss ;  and  ayel- 
lowifh,  which  they  call  the  Solar  Talck.  They 
think  by  an  Oil  of  thefe  Talckt  to  turn  Quickfilver 
into  Silver;  but  they  do  not  confider  that  what 
they  call  Oil  of  Talck  is  entirely  the  Product  of 
other  Sub  fiances  mixed  with  it. 

The  beft  way  to  powder  the  Venetian  Talck  is, 
to  heat  it  fcvcral  times  over  in  the  Fire,  and  quench 
it  in  cold  Water,  then  levigating  it  on  a  Por- 
phyry, it  becomes  a  fine  fhining  white  Powder, 
very  fmooth  to  the  Touch,  and  fit  to  mix  in  Po- 
matums. 

What  our  Authors  call  Leaf  Talck  is  the  Lapis 
Specular  is,  Kentm.  26.  IVerm.  56.  Mont.  Ex.  14. 
Glacies  Maria  feu  Lapis  Specularis,  Ktning.  Lapis 
Maria  Neatericis,  Charlt.  Faff.  23.  It  is  brought 
from  Sbain,  Mufccvy,  &c.  It  is  faid  to  be  a 
good  Medicine  in  Epilepfies,  but  its  principal  Ufe 
is  in  fmall  Works,  inftead  of  Glafs  or  Horn,  for 
the  preferving  Microfcope  Objcdls,  &c] 

43.  Of  Brian$on  Chalk. 

'Tp  H  E  Briancen  Chalk  is  a  kind  of  Stone,  or  a 
*  mineral  Subftance,  almofl  like  Venetian  Talck, 
but  harder,  and  that  does  not  fo  readily  fplit  or 
feparate  into  Scales  :  There  are  two  kinds  of  it, 
one  white,  and  the  other  green ;  they  are  found  jn 
the  Quarries  or  Pits  near  Briancm  :  They  ferve 
to  take  Grcafe  Spots  out  of  Clothes,  and  for  Tay- 
lors to  mark  or  fcore  with.  Chufe  the  neatcft, 
fmootheft,  green,  and  foft. 

[French  Chalk  is  the  Aforoilhus  Diofcoridis, 
Miracles  PUnii.  It  is  an  Aftringent,  is  good  in 
Haemorrhages,  and  is  ufcd  with  buccefs  in  Cclly- 
riums  for  Ulcers  of  the  Eyes.J 

15.  Of  Spalt  cr  Spaad. 

O  PAL  Tor  Spaad  is  a  fcaly  bright  Stone,  PtmeU 
*^  very  like  Parget  Stone,  except  that  this 
is  whiter.  They  find  abundance  of  thefe  Stones  in 
Germany,  efpccially  about  Augsburg ;  there  are  fome 
likewife  in  England,  but  not  fo  good.  We  fomc- 
times fee  Fragments  of  this  Stone  adhering  to  and 
mixing  with  Frankincenfe,  a  Sign  that  it  is  found 
the  Places  whence 


in  the  riaces  wnence  it  comes.   It  fhould  be  in 
[Takk  is  the  Talcum,  Aldr.  Muf  Met.  685.  long  brittle  Scales,  that  may  be  cafily  crumbled  to 
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Powder  with  the  NaQ  of  one's  Thumb,  which 
cannot  be  done  by  that  of  England,  being  more 
hard.  Spalt  is  ufed  by  feveral  forts  of  Workmen, 
being  faid  to  be  good  to  affift  the  Founders  in 
melting  of  their  Metals;  which  I  cannot  affirm  to 
be  Fact,  having  never  feen  it  tried. 

Spalt  is  a  fcaly  Stone  that  is  bright, 
Lemcry.  ar.d  looks  like  Plaifter-ftone,  or  Cryftal 
of  Montmartre,  but  it  is  much  whiter. 
It  is  met  with  in  England  and  Germany.  The 
Founders  ufe  it  to  flux  their  Metals  with.  It  is 
deterfive  and  drying,  outwardly  applied. 

13.  Of  the  Lapis  Judaicus,  or  Jews  Stone. 

Pomet.  'TpHE  "Jews  Slant  Is  of  different  Sizes 
*■  and  Figures ;  but  the  moft  common 
Size  is  that  of  an  Olive,  adorned  with  little  Streaks 
or  hollow  Lines,  running  from  one  End  to  the 
other,  and  fometimes  it  is  altogether  fmooth.  This 
Stone  is  ufually  grey,  and  fometimes  of  a  reddifh 
grey,  and  fhines  like  our  little  Flints,  of  which  I 
believe  it  to  be  a  Species.  Thefc  Stones  are  brought 
us  from  different  Parts  of  Judaa,  from  whence 
they  take  their  Name;  they  are  likewifc  called 
Syrian  and  Phoenician  Stones.  This  Stone,  though 
it  be  like  a  Flint,  it  is  not  fo  hard,  yet  not  fo  eafy 
to  break  as  fome  Authors  have  affcrtcd  ;  but  being 
broken,  it  is  of  a  whitifh  Grey,  and  mining.  Mr. 
Char  as,  in  his  Book  of  Chymiftry,  at  the  821ft 
Page,  fays,  that  this  Stone,  being  calcined  with 
Sulphur,  oil  tilled  Vinegar,  Spirit  of  Salt,  and  Spi- 
rit of  Honey,  there  may  be  drawn  from  it  a  Salt 
that  is  admirable  for  breaking  the  Stone ;  where 
thofe  who  are  defirous  to  prepare  it,  may  be  to- 
ll rudted  therein. 

Lapis  "Juda'uus ,  Lapis  Syriacus, 
Lcmery,  Phcenicites,  Ttcolithus,  or  the  Jews 
Stem,  is  of  various  Forms  and  Bignefs, 
but  moft  ufually  is  fhaped  like  a  fmall  Olive,  ftreak- 
ed  all  over  with  Lines  that  run  through  the  length 
of  if,  and  are  equally  diftant  one  from  another : 
Some  arc  found  fmooth  without  any,  and  fome  in 
a  cylindrical  Form.  The  Colour  is  grey,  and  fome- 
times reddifh  without,  and  whitifh  within.  It  ap- 
pears to  be  hard  like  a  Flint,  but  is  foft,  and  may 
be  eafily  beat  to  Powder :  They  are  diftinguifhed 
Into  Male  and  Female  ;  the  Male  is  that  which  is 
large,  long,  and  of  a  cylindrical  Figure  ;  the  Fe- 
male is  that  which  is  of  the  Shape  and  Size  of  a 
fmall  Olive.  They  are  both  indifferently  ufed  in 
Phyfick,  being  firft  ground  to  a  fine  Powder  on  a 
Marble  :  This  Powder  is  given  to  ftop  Fluxes  of 
the  Belly,  to  provoke  Urine,  and  to  break  the  Stone 
in  the  Kidneys  and  Bladder. 

[This  is  the  Lapis  Judaicus,  Kentm.  28.  Biet. 
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408.  Charlt.  Foff.  29.  Radio/us  G/anduIarius  fub- 
cintrcus  major  partim /hiatus,  partim  tenuijfime  pun- 
dulitus.  Lang  de  Lap.  127.  Kadiolus  Glandularis 
feu  Lapis  Judaicus,  Bottii  Lhuyd.  Lith.  Brit.  49. 
They  are  found  of  various  Lengths,  Colours,  and 
ThicknefTes,  and  are  the  petrified  Spines  of  a  large 
Species  of  the  Echinus  Ovarius,  or  Sea  Urchin. 

They  are  faid  to  be  diuretick  and  lithontriptick, 
but  are  little  ufed  at  prefent.J 

1 6.  Of  the  Lapis  Lyncis,  or  Thunder  Stone. 

•TP  HE  Belemnites,  called  alfo  the  Lynx  Pemet. 
A  Stone,  is  a  kind  of  Stone  made  in  a 
pyramidal  Form,  to  Which  the  Antients  gave  the 
Name  of  BtLmnites,  from  its  refcmblance  to  a 
Dart  or  Arrow ;  and  others,  of  Duclylus  Ideus, 
from  its  likeneft  to  a  Finger,  and  becaufe  it  is 
found  on  Mount  Ida ;  others  fay  it  was  called  La- 
pis  Lyncis,  becaufe  it  was  believed  that  it  was 
formed  from  the  Urine  of  the  Lynx.  This  Stone 
is  harder  than  the  Jews  Stone:  They  attribute 
the  fame  Virtues  to  it :  Mr.  Cbaras  has  told  me 
it  might  be  prepared  after  the  fame  Manner,  and 
ufed  for  the  fame  Purpofcs.  This  Stone  being 
broken,  is  of  the  Colour  of  Horn  in  the  Cavity,  in 
Which  is  found  a  fort  of  grey  dry  Earth,  of  an  in- 
fipid  Tafte,  and  like  to  be  good  for  nothing.  At 
the  End  of  the  Stone  there  alfo  appears,  as  it 
Were,  the  refemblance  of  a  Sun.  Plenty  of  thefc 
Stones  are  found  about  Paris,  in  digging  and  la- 
bouring the  Ground,  efpecially  in  fandy  and  gra- 
velly Soils. 

Belemnites,  Jivt  Lapis  Lyncis,  five 
Daclylus  Idaus,  the  Thunder  Stow,  or  Ltmcry. 
Thunder-lolt,  is  about  the  Length  and 
Thickncfs  of  a  Man's  Finger,  fometimes  more, 
and  fometimes  Ids,  round-pointed,  or  in  a  pyra- 
midal Form,  like  an  Arrow.  They  are  found  of 
different  Colours,   fometimes  white,  fometimes 
grey,  and  fometimes  brown  »  brought  ufually  from 
Cand'ia  ;  but  they  come  likewifc  from  Germany. 
They  find  the  fame  about  Paris,  in  the  fandy 
Grounds ;  and  there  are  two  forts  of  them,  one* 
that  being  put  upon  the  Fire  will  yield  a  bitumi- 
nous Smell,  and  the  other  none  at  all :  The  firft 
is  plainly  that  which  the  Antients  called  Lyncuriust 
and  believed  falfly  to  be  a  kind  of  Succinum,  or 
Amber,  that  was  made  from  the  Urine  of  the  Lynx 
coaggulatcd.  The  Stone  being  broken,  they  find  in 
its  Concavity,  that  looks  of  a  Horn-colour,  a  little 
dry  grey  Earth,  without  Smell  or  Tafte.  This 
Stone  is  ufed  to  break  the  Stone  in  the  Kidney, 
and  to  expel  it  by  Urine,  being  taken  inwardly. 
It  is  alfo  ufed  externally  to  clcanfe  and  dry  Wounds. 
It  is  ground  on  a  Marble  to  reduce  it  to  Powder. 
A  a  2  [The 
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[The  Thunder  Stent 
Scbrod.  353.  Belemnitts  Lapis,  feu  Daciylus  Idaus, 
Beet.  476.  De  Laet.  150.  It  is  a  rounded  oblong 
Stone,  ending  in  anobtufe  Point,  of  different  Co- 
lours, fomctimes  folid,  and  fomctimcs  hollow,  and 
diftinguifhed  by  Lines  drawn  from  the  Axis  to 
the  Circumference,  and  with  a  Fiflure  or  Slit 
runing  the  whole  Length :  They  arc  commonly 
about  two  Inches  long. 

It  is  an  Error  to  think  this  the  Lapis  Lyr.curius 
of  the  Antients;  for  it  is  evident,  that  Diofcti- 
des,  by  that  Word,  understood  another  Stone,  which 
fome  at  that  Time  thought  the  indurated  Urine  of 
of  the  Lynx. 

It  is  faid  to  be  a  powc  rful  Lithontriptick,  but  is 
never  ufed  at  prefent.] 

17.  Of  the  Bolognian-ftonc. 

Pcmet.    *T*-HIS  is  a  heavy  Stone  of  a  fhining 
*  Silver  grey,  very  like  in  Figure  to 
the  Nepbritick-Jhne,  which  is  found  very  com 
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the  Lapis   Ly><cis,    otherwifc  valuable  than  for  their  Scarccnefs,  they 


being  more  earthy  than  the  fmall  ones,  and  not  fo 
good  to  make  the  Pbofpherus  of. 

The  beft  Behgnian-Jhnrs  arc  thofe  which  are 
found  covered  on  the  Outfide  with  a  thin,  white, 
and  opakc  Cruft ;  but  thefc  arc  very  rare.  And 
fince  we  cannot  often  come  at  them,  we  ufc  th» 
common  fort,  which  fhould  be  chofen  with  the 
feweft  S.iots,  and  bright.  The  worft  are  thofe 
where  there  appear  Veins  of  Vitriol  or  Iron  : 
Thefe  contain  in  them  much  more  of  Sulphur  and 
Salt. 

The  Boltgnian-Jlone  is  prepared  and  reduced 
into  a  Pbtfpborus,  by  a  moderate  Calcination,  that 
purifies  and  exalts  the  Sulphur  more  than  it  was. 
This  Calcination  is  made  in  the  following  Man- 
ner :  Take  feven  or  eight  of  thefe  Stones  clcanfed 
on  the  Outfide  with  a  Rafp,  or  Knife,  and  pow- 
dering very  finely  one  or  two  of  the  moil  fhining 
of  them  in  a  Brafs  Mortar,  throw  the  others 
whole,  one  after  another,  into  clear  Water ;  and 
having  taken  them  out,  cover  them  entirely  over 
with  the  Powder,  by  rolling  them  in  it,  that  they 


morily  about  Bohgna  in  Italy  ;  whence  it  takes  its   may  lick  up  as  much  as  they  can ;  then  put  them 

into  a  little  Furnace  or  Stove,  with  a  Brafs  Grate, 
upon  which  you  mull  lay  them  in  Order,  with  a 
Fire  under  them  to  calcine ;  which  when  done, 
let  the  Fire  go  out  of  itfclf ;  and  when  all  is  cold, 
take  off  your  calcined  Stonc3  gently  from  the 
Grate  j  feparate  the  Cruft,  which  comes  from  the 
Powder  in  which  you  have  rolled  them,  and  keep 
the  Stones  in  a  Box  with  Cotton  j  preferve  like- 
wife  the  Cruft,  which  is  to  be  reduced  into  an  im- 
palpable Powder. 

Thefe  calcined  Stones  are  the  Pbofpherus, 
which  being  expofed  to  the  Day  in  an  open  Field 
or  Street,  arc  lighted  as  it  were  in  an  Inftant; 
after  which,  if  they  are  carried  into  a  dark  Place, 


Name.  This  Stone  is  of  no  other  Ufe,  than,  af- 
ter Calcination,  to  make  a  kind  of  Phofpbsrus, 
of  which  Mr.  Lemtry  treats  largely,  and  better 
than  any  who  have  gone  before  him,  at  the  End 
of  his  Book  of  Cbymijtry ;  and  likewife  Mr. 
Worms,  he  having  writ  a  long  Difcourfc  of  it, 
whither  thofe  who  defire  to  make  it,  may  have  re- 
courfe.  The  Bolegnian-flone  is  not  yet  well  known 
amongft  us,  which  is  the  Caufe  we  fell  fo  little  of 
it.  Some  call  this  Stone  calcined,  the  Sun  or 
Moon  Spunge,  the  illuminated  Stone,  Lucifer,  Caf- 
fiolanus  his  Stone,  or  Kercber's  Phofphoius. 

Lapis  Bolonitnfis,  Chryfolapis,  or  the 
Ltmery.     Bohgnian-Jlone,  is  a  Stone  whereof  a 


Pbofphtrus  is  made.    It  is  oidinarily  of   they  will  appear  like  lighted  Coals,  without  any 


the  Bignefs  of  a  Walnut,  bunched,  uneven,  flat- 
tifh,  and  difpofed  in  fuch  a  Manner,  that  the  Side 
oppofite  to  the  Bunch  or  Knot,  made  a  kind  of 
Cavity.  It  is  heavy,  grey,  foft,  fhining  in  fevcral 
Parts,  cryftallinc  within,  almoft  like  Takk  of 
'Montmarire.  It  is  found  in  feveral  Parts  of  Italy, 
but  chiefly  at  the  bottom  of  Mount  Paterno, 
which  is  a  Part  of  the  Alps,  and  diftant  from  the 
City  of  Bologna  about  a  League.  They  arc  cafdy 
difcovercd  after  the  Floods  of  Waters  that  happen 
from  the  great  Rains  ;  for  then  the  Earth  is  wafhed 
and  cleaned  that  furrounded  them,  and  hindered 
them  from  being  feen.  They  are  diflinguiflicd 
from  other  Stones  of  the  Mountain  by  little  Sparks 
that  appear  on  their  Surface ;  and  we  may  fee,  in 
the  Cabinets  ofnhe  Curious,  fome  of  thofc  that 
weigh  to  five  Pounds.    Thefe  large  Stones  axe  no 


fenfible  Heat,  and  you  may  extinguifh  them  by 
little  and  little  ;  but  if  you  let  in  the  Light,  they 
will  burn  again :  And  thus  they  will  laft  for  two 
or  three  Years  together,  according  as  they  are 
more  or  lefs  frequently  expofed  to  the  Light. 
And  when  thefe  Stones  have  loft  their  Virtue,  they 
may  be  reftored  again,  by  obferving  the  fameCir- 
cumftances  as  before,  but  their  Brightncfs  will  be 
much  lefs.  The  Cruft  reduced  into  Powder  is 
likewife  finer  and  more  illuminating,  when  ex- 
pofed to  the  Air,  than  the  Stones.  They  fill  little 
Bottles  of  fine  Cryftal  with  it  clofely  ftopt,  which 
they  keep  to  give  Light  when  they  pleafe ;  for  they 
are  not  obliged  to  cxpofe  it  to  the  Air,  as  they  do 
the  Stones,  the  Cryftal  not  giving  any  Obftruction 
to  the  Light  from  the  Powder. 

One  muft  not  imagine  that  any  of  the  feveral 

Circum- 
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Circumftancei  that  I  have  (hewn  for  the  Calci- 
nation of  the  Bdognian-flone  arc  ufclefs ;  for 
they  are  fo  nccefinry,  that  if  they  be  not  all 
exactly  obferved,  the  Operation  is  loft,  and  the 
Stone  will  give  r.o  Lirht.  Tins  Stone  acquires, 
by  Calcination,  a  fulphurcous  Smell,  like  melted 
lOrphntnt ;  nnd  when  it  is  boiled  with  Limc  :md 
Water,  it  yields  lik<  wife  a  little  A  fenical  Salt. 
The  Reafon  Why  it  appears  light)  proceeds  tiom 
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made  of  them  in  it  is  not  worth  fpeaking  of,  fave 

only  that  after  Calcination  and  powdering,  it 
makes  a  Dentifrice  for  the  cleaning  of  the  Teeth. 

As  for  the  Nature  and  Conititution  of  thu 
Sti-nc,  I  have  not  yet  been  able  to  come  to  the 
Knowledge  thereof ;  wherefore  I  fliall  reft  fatif- 
fled  with  what  Authors  fay  of  it,  namely,  that  it 
is  a  Stone  thrown  out  of  Mount  /  efevius,  or 
Mount  /F.:na,  and  by  die  Violence  of  the  Winds 


the  Fire  mixing  with  the  Sulphur  in  its  Motion,    carried  into  the  Sea,  where  it  is  found  iwimming 

i_r  u      ■«•_-       -l  -  c  e_«  _  •  J._  c.__r         c  1  ■    ».i   t~\*\  


which  raifes  to  the  Superficies  an  Iniinity  of  Par 
ticks  that  are  Hi  (ubtll  and  delicate  as  to  take  Fire 
upon  Ligh?,  :  the  Motion  of  the  Air.  But  thofc 
who  defire  to  be  more  fully  informed  in  this  Mat- 
ter, may  red  what  I  have  ("aid  in  my  Trcatife  tf 
Cbytnijhy,  where  1  have  fpoken  not  only  of  this 
kind  of  PbcfpJ.trus,  but  of  fcvcral  others  ;  and 
have  likewife  given  you  the  Figure  of  a  Furnace 
that  is  moft  convenient  and  proper  for  calcining 
this  Stone,  which  is  a  Depilatory  j  and  being 
powdered  and  mixed  with  Water  to  the  Con- 
fidence of  a  Pafte,  may  be  applied  to  any  Part  of 
the  Skin  where  there  is  Hair  to  be  taken  off.  It 
is  called  Phojpbcrus,  or  Lucifer,  from  bringing  of 
Light;  and' Cryfolapii,  from  cafting  a  Light  of  a 
golden  Colour, 

[The  Bokgnian-flone  is  the  Lapis  Bonon'wfis, 
De  Latt.  2Cb.  Cbarlt.  Faff.  20.  Lapis  hlumina- 
bilh,  Aldr.  Afuf.  ,1iV/.688.  Phosphorus  Ki'chtri 
quibufdam  Fisforo  0  Pietra  lucida  dt  Bologna, 


on  the  Surface,  from  whence  it  is  <aken.  Other* 
fay  they  are  the  Stones  of  Mountains  that  have 
been  burnt  by  fubtcrranean  Fires.  However,  it 
is  certain,  that  the  Pumicc-jlone  is  a  calcined 
Stone,  becatife  it  is  li^ht  and  porous,  or  full  of 
Holes,  and  tliat  it  has  been  in  the  Sea,  or  is  of  a 
fait  Nature,  forafmuch  as  all  the  Pumict-Jhnes 
we  fell  are  of  a  fait  and  brackith  Tufte,  and  foli  as 
it  were  of  little  Needles. 

Pumex,  or  the  Pumice  Stone,  is  a 
Stone  or  Earth  that  has  been  calcined  Lemtry. 
by  fubtcrranean  Fires,  thrown  out  by 
Eruptions  of  the  Volcano's,  and  by  the  Force  of 
Winds  carried  into  the  Sea,  where  it  ij  found 
floating  There  are  feveral  kinds  of  it,  the  large, 
fmall,  round,  flat,  light,  heavy,  grey,  white,  (jfc. 
the  moft  valued  arc  the  biggeft,  lighteft,  and  the 
eleaneft ;  they  ought  to  be  porous,  fpungy,  of  a 
fait,  fenny,  or  marihy  Tafle,  full  of  fmall  Needles. 
They  are  found  likewife  in  Sicily,  near  Mount 


1  very  nice  Thing,  and  very  few  have 


of  it  is 

c ceded  in  attempting  it.    It  is  a  violent 
gerous  Emetick  if  taken  inwardly, 
nally  a  Cauftick.] 


fuc- 
and  dan- 


Bott.  Ob/.  Nat.  224.  The  making  the  Pho/plorus  Vefuvius,  from  whence  they  come  ;  and  in  Ger- 
many, about  Cmfiant,  the  Mofelle,  and  the  Rhine ; 
they  are  alkaline,  detcrfive,  drying,  ufed  for  old 
Ulcers,  fore  Eyes,  and  to  clean  Teeth. 

[The  Pumice  is  the  Lapis  Pumex  ditlus,  Cup. 
Hort.  Cath.  2.  53.  Pumex,  Kentm  37.  Poet.  400. 
Seym  Lapis,  Aldr.  Afuf.  Met.  696.  It  is  found 
among  the  Sulphur  about.ft  tna,  Vefuvius,  and  other 
burning  Mountains ;  as  alfo  in  Germany,  and  other 
Places.  It  is  often  mixed  with  the  Os  Sepia  in 
Tooth  Powders ;  but  has  little  other  Ufc  in  Phy- 
fick.J 


P&mct. 


iS.  Of  the  Pumice-ftone. 

rTHE  Pumice  Jiones,  which  the  Latins 
call  Pumex,  ""  c"-- —  -f  — c~ 


arc  Stones  of  various  Co- 


19.  Of  the  Aetites,  or  Eagle- (tone. 

TTTT FIAT  we  call  the  Eogle-flones,  are  Psmct. 
**   certain  Stones  that  are  hollow  in 


lours,  Shapes,  and  Weight,  being  white,  greyifti, 
light,  heavy,  big,  little,  round,  and  flat.  They 
are  valued  more  or  lefs  according  to  the  Occafion 
they  are  wanted  for ;  for  fome  cftcem  the  white, 
others  the  grey,  fome  the  light,  and  fome  the 
heavy:  Notwithftanding  which,  I  muft  tell  you, 
that  the  largcft  and  lighteft  are  moft  fet  by,  cfpe- 
cially  for  thofe  who  make  Parchment,  and  Stone- 
cutters, who  confumc  abundance ;  but  the  fmall 
arc  fcarcc  ufed,  but  by  the  Pewterers,  who  reduce 
them  into  Powder.  As  to  the  flat  Pumice-floncs, 
they  are  ufed  by  the  Curriers :  In  a  word,  the 
Pumice-flenes  are  of  fuch  Ufc  that  we  have  fcarcc 
any  Commodity  whereof  there  is  a  greater  Con- 

fumption,  there  being  fuch  abundance  of  Work-  a  good  Polifli :  The  Second  is  fomething  lefs  than 
men  that  ufe  them.  As  to  Phyfick,  the  little  Ufc  the  other,  and  fceras  to  partake  much  of  Iron,  for 

>t 


the  middle,  and  contain  in  them  a  ftony  Nut  or 
Kernel,  that  makes  a  Noifc  when  we  (hake  them. 
We  commonly  find  four  forts  of  them,  that  arc 
indifferently  called  in  Latin,  Lapis  Mtites,  but  the 
Kernel  Callimw..  The  firft  fort  is  brown,  oval, 
ufually  the  Length  of  two  or  three  Inches,  and 
half  a  one  broad,  rough  or  knotty,  and  that  takes 
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it  is  covered  with  an  Ocre  like  the  Iron  Marca- 
fites.  The  third  fort  is  rough  and  uneven,  as  if  it 
was  compofedof  Fragments  of  little  fhining  Flints 
of  different  Sizes,  whereof  fomc  are  brown,  and 
others  of  a  ruflct  Colour,  and  fomc  as  it  were 
tranfparent ;  and  all  thefc  Flints  are  ftrongly  knit 
together  by  a  natural  Cement,  and  moft  com- 
monly nothing  is  found  within  it  but  fome  Grains 
of  Sand.  The  fourth  Kind  is  of  an  Afh-colour, 
and  contains  within  it  white  Clay  or  Marie.  This 
fu rt  comes  from  Gtrmany  ;  The  Firft  and  Second 
are  found  in  the  Bogs  of  Cape  St.  Fincent  in  Por- 
tugal, and  in  the  Mountains  near  Trevoux,  in  the 
Principality  of  Demies.  It  is  now  no  longer  be- 
lieved that  they  are  found  in  the  Eagle's  Neft. 

It  were  to  be  wifhed  that  the  Virtues  attributed 
to  the  Eagle-Jione  were  as  certain  as  they  are  con- 
fidcrable ;  Authors  affirming  that  it  facilitates  the 
Birth,  if  tied  to  the  Thigh  of  a  Woman  in  La- 
bour, and  that  it  hinders  Mifcarriages  if  tied  to 
the  Arm ;  they  believe  that  reduced  to  Powder, 
and  mixed  in  a  Cerate,  it  leffens  the  Paroxyfms, 
or  Fits  of  the  Epilepfv,  if  applied  to  the  Head: 
It  is  alfo  faid,  that  the  Marie  or  Clay  that  is  found 
in  the  Hollow  is  fudorifick,  and  will  flop  the  Flux 
of  the  Belly. 

What  I  have  faid  in  the  Chapter  of  the  Eagle 
about  thefc  Stones,  was  in  Concurrence  with  the 
common  Opinion ;  and  becaufc  I  was.  not  abfo- 
lutely  certain  cf  the  true  Hiftory  of  them,  but  the 
Account  here  given  of  them  is  the  more  rational, 
and  what  is  generally  believed  now. 

ALtites  Lapis,  or  the  Eagle-flone,  is  a 
Lemery.  Stone  commonly  round  or  oval,  of  the 
Bignefs  of  a  Walnut,  and  fomctimes 
of  a  fmall  Pullet's  Egg,  of  a  g'eyifh  or  dark  Co- 
lour, hollow  in  the  middle,  wherein  is  contained 
2.  fort  of  ftony  Kernel,  that  rattles  in  the  Stone 
when  you  fhake  it.  There  arc  four  Kinds  [ac- 
cording to  Pomet's  Dtfcription]  all  which  have 
great  Virtues  afligncd  them,  which  are  altogether 
imaginary,  Experience  not  confirming  them  with 
any  Pretence  of  Certainty :  It  is  aftringent,  and 
proper  to  ftop  Loofencfies  and  Haemorrhages,  taken 
inwardly ;  the  Kernel,  which  is  fofter  than  the 
Stone,  is  more  advantageous  for  alt  the  fame  Pur- 
pofcs:  They  are  called  Antes,  that  fignifies  Aqui- 
llnt,  cr  of  the  Eagle,  becaufc  it  was  believed  that 
the  Eagis  fuw.ifhed  their  Ncfb  with  thefc  Stones 
to  prcferve  their  Young. 

[The  Eagh-Jlone  is  the  /Ktites,  feu  AquUinus 
Lupis,  B  et.  375.  Il'crm.  77.  Cbarlt.  F £.  31. 
They  are  of  various  BSgneueS  and  Colours,  but 
generally  of  an  oval  Form.  They  arc  found  in 
different  Places ;  but  thofe  from  the  Lei  ant  are 
moll  cfltimed.    The  Vhtucs  afuibed  to  them  arc 
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wholly  imaginary,  and  the  Stories  about  them  ri- 
diculous.] 

20.  Of  the  Toad-ftone. 

*TpHE  Toad-Jlont,  called  in  Latin,  Bu-  Pomet. 
*  fonites,  and  Batracbites  in  Greek,  is 
a  Stone  found  in  the  Mountains,  or  the  Plains.  It 
has  been  believed  that  it  was  bred  in  the  Head  of 
an  old  Toad,  whence  it  was  voided  by  the  Mouth 
of  that  Creature  when  put  upon  red  Cloth :  But 
Boetius,  and  thofe  who  have  made  cxaft  Enquiries 
after  it,  affirm  that  it  is  a  Stone  formed  in  the 
Earth.  There  arc  commonly  two  forts,  to  wit, 
the  round  and  the  long:  The  round  Toad-flone  is 
of  the  Shape  of  a  fmall  Cap,  round  in  the  Cir- 
cumference, hollow  below,  convex  above,  and 
very  fmooth,  about  half  an  Inch  broad  at  the  bot- 
tom ;  fome  of  them  are  of  a  deep  grey  inclining 
to  blue ,  and  there  are  others  of  a  reddifh  Colour ; 
but  both  forts  are  ufually  of  a  much  lighter  Co- 
lour at  their  bottom.  The  long  Toad-Jone  is  moft 
frequently  of  an  Inch  long,  and  above  four  or  five 
Lines  thick,  hollowed  like  a  Trough  on  one  Side, 
and  of  a  convex  Figure  on  the  other :  Some  of 
thofe  are  of  a  deeper,  and  fome  of  a  lighter  Grey, 
marked  with  fome  reddifh  Spots,  and  fmooth  as 
the  round  :  They  fct  them,  efpecially  the  round 
fort,  in  Rings ;  but  that  is  more  for  Ornament 
than  any  Virtue  in  them,  for  they  are  very  uncer- 
tain in  their  EfFcc"fe,  efpecially  in  their  allaying,  as 
is  pretended,  the  Inflammation  occafioned  by  the 
Sting  of  Bees,  or  other  Infects.  It  is  falfe  that  it 
changes  its  Colour,  and  fweats  when  it  approaches 
a  Cup  wherein  there  is  Poifon.  Though  Boetius 
and  others  affirm,  that  the  Toad-ftone  is  found  in 
the  Ground,  neverthclefs  I  lhall  not  conteft  or 
difputc,  but  that  it  may  alfo  be  bred  in  the  Head 
of  old  Toads,  though  it  is  certain  what  we  now 
fell  comes  not  from  thefc  Animals  but  is  found 
in  the  Earth,  as  has  been  obferved.  This  Dc- 
fcription  of  the  Toad-Jlcne,  and  that  of  the  Eaglc- 
ftone,  were  given  me  by  Mr.  Tournefort,  who  is  a 
Perfon  on  whom  we  may  depend. 

Bufonites,  Cbclonites,  Batracbites,  is  a 
kind  of  precious  Stone,  whereof  there  Lemery. 
are  two  Kinds,  one  round,  and  the  other 
long.  The  firft  n  round  in  its  Circumference, 
hollow  on  one  SiJc,  and  convex  on  the  other,  in 
Form  of  little  Cap  or  Bonnet,  about  half  an  Inch 
bread  at  the  Balis,  very  fmooth,  fomctimes  grey, 
brown,  black,  green,  and  of  various  Colours.  The 
fecond  fort  is  fomctimes  more  than  an  Inch  long, 
and  above  four  or  five  Lines  thick  ;  according  to 
Pcmet's  Description.  J  The  Size  of  thefc  Stones 
arc  fufficicnt  to  undeceive  tnofc  who  believe  that 

they 
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they  are  taken  from  tbe  Heads  of  Toads ;  they 
are  found  in  the  Mountains,  and  the  Plains  where 
they  are  produced. 

Some  pretend,  that  being  powdered  and  taken 
inwardly,  they  are  capable  of  refilling  the  Plague 
and  other  malignant  Difeafes ;  that  being  applied 
to  the  dinging  or  bitings  of  venomous  Beads,  they 
*  <lraw  out  the  Poifon.  Some  hang  them  about  their 
Neck  for  Shtartan  Fevers;  but  all  thefc  Virtues 
arc  imaginary,  for  the  Tcad-Jlone  has  nothing  in  it 
but  an  alkaline  Quality  proper  to  abforb  Acids, 
and  to  ftop  Loofcncfs,  taken  from  a  Scruple  to 
half  a  Drachm  ;  but  it  is  not  in  Ufc. 

[The  Toad- ftone  is  Bufonites  Lapis,  lnd.  Med.  2  7. 
Bufonites  Majufculus  Atrcmbcns  vifiar  Capfula 
Glandis  Querc'sna,  Ail. Re*.  Soc.  200.  Luyd.  Ltthop. 
Brit.  20.  Bufonius,  Mer.  Pin.  210.  They  have 
been  varioully  gucflcd  at  in  regard  to  their  Origin  ; 
but  arc  in  truth  the  Denies  Molares  of  the  Sea 
Wolf.  Lupus  Marinus,  Schonf.  Itlh.  45.  Cbarlt. 
Pif.  31.  Lupus  Marinus  mf.ras  &  Scbonfeldii  Rati 
l£lb.  1 30.  The  Virtues  afcribed  to  them  feem  al- 
together imaginary.] 

21.  Of  the  Lapis  Amiantus. 

Pomet.  '"p  H  E  Lapis  Amiantus  is  a  Stone  of  a 
*  grecnifh  Black  without  and  within, 
pretty  heavy,  that  being  broken  is  almoft  like 
Plumaus  Alum,  in  that  it  rifes  in  Threads  of  a 
whitrth  Green,  or  rather  of  a  Horn  Colour.  This 
Stone  is  incombuftible,  and  the  Antients  were  not 
much  deceived  when  they  laid  the  Lapis  Amian- 
tus and  the  Plumtus  Alum  were  the  fame  Thing : 
There  is  notwithstanding  fome  Difference,  in  that 
the  Plumtus  Alum  arifes  in  long,  and  this  in  fhort 
Threads ;  bcfides,  the  Extremities  of  the  Plumaus 
Alum  are  not  of  a  Colour  with  thofc  of  the  Lapis 
Amiantus.  This  Stone  is  found  in  Turkey,  for  all 
that  we  fell  comes  from  Conjlantimple ;  as  to  the 
Choice  of  it,  or  its  Ufc,  I  know  nothing,  fave  that 
an  incombuftiblc  Cloth  is  made  of  it,  which  is  a 
very  great  Curiofity. 

Amiantus,  five  Albejion,  ftvt  Albefles 
Ltmery.  Lapis,  is  a  Stone  of  a  mineral  Subftance, 
or  a  kind  of  Talck  that  has  a  near  Rc- 
femblancc  to  Plumaus  Alum,  fcveral  People  con- 
found one  with  the  other,  believing  them  to  be 
the  fame  Thing.  It  is  found  in  two  different 
Forms ;  for  the  one  is  in  Filaments  or  Strings, 
like  thofc  of  Plumaus  Alum,  but  much  I  ngcr  ;  the 
other  is  in  a  brown  or  blackilh  hard  Stone,"  but 
that  will  fpread  under  the  Hammer.  The  Antients 
fpun  Amiantus  and  made  incombuftiblc  Linen  of 
it,  which,  amongft  other  Ufa,  faired  them  to  wrap 
their  dead  Bodies  in  when  they  burnt  them  to  pre- 
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fcrvc  their  Afbcs:  The  Corps  burnt  while  the 
Linen  remained  citirc.  This  Stone  is  found  in 
the  Quarries  near  the  Pyrenees.  Amiantus  is  ufed 
in  fome  Remedies  ;  they  believe  it  refills  Poifon, 
cures  the  Itch,  and  is  dctcrfivc. 

[This  is  the  Amiantus,  Boet.  382.  Gtfn.  De  Lap. 
f.  6.  Amianthus,  five  AJbtJlut,  lnd.  Ale  I.  8.  It  is 
of  many  Figures  and  Colours;  fome  Pieces  of  it 
fo  much  rcfcmbling  die  Aiiimen  Plumofum,  that  by 
the  Ignorance  of  thofe  who  gathered  them,  they 
have  been  fold  to  Druggifls,  fsV.  as  fuch;  though 
the  Tafte  alone  is  fufficicnt  to  {hew  the  Difference, 

It  is  found  in  many  Places ;  and  among  others 
both  in  Scotland  and  If 'ales. 

It  Hands  the  Fire  unhurt ;  which  the  Alunun 
Phtmfum  docs  not,  and  is  not  at  all  dilToluble  ire 
Water  as  that  is. 

It  is  of  no  Ufe  in  Medicine ;  there  have  indeed 
been  many  Virtues  attributed  to  it,  but  they  feem. 
altogether  imaginary.] 

22.  Of  Cobalt. 

fOBALTUM,  or  Kobaltum,  is  a  red-  Pomet. 
^  difh  hard  Stone,  that  is  heavy,  and  in 
Grains  of  the  Size  of  our  Peas,  that  flick  fcvcral 
of  them  together  upon  a  kind  of  Spar  or  Marca- 
fite,  like  Antimonv.  This  Ccbalt  is  ufual'y  found 
in  the  Silver  Mines,  and  is  a  Plague  to  the  Work- 
men, being  a  dangerous  Poifon :  For  if  by  Chance 
it  fall  into  the  Water,  and  that  the  Miners  be 
obliged  to  go  into  that  Water,  they  are  fure  of 
having  their  Legs  all  ulcerated.  This  Cobalt  is 
much  different  from  that  of  fome  Authors,  who 
have  thought  it  to  be  Lapis  Ca  laminar  is ;  but  they 
are  giofly  miftaken,  fince  it  is  eafy  to  fee  the  Dif- 
ference. As  to  its  Ufcs,  they  arc  unknown  to  me, 
and  its  Scarccnefc  makes  that  there  is  little  Demand 
for  it. 

Ctbaltum,  ftvt  Kobaltum,  is  a  fort  of 
Marcaftte,  or  hard,  heavy,  reddifh  gra-  Ltmery, 
nulatcd  Stone ;  many  of  which  are  col- 
lected together  upon  a  mineral  Body  like  Anti- 
mony. This  Stone  is  compofed  of  a  kind  of  na- 
tural Cudmy  that  is  found  in  the  Silver  Mines.  It 
is  a  flrong  violent  Poifon,  yielding  a  burning  arfc- 
nical  Salt,  a  Sulphur,  and  an  Earth  compofed  of 
fome  metallic k  Parts.  It  is  cauflick,  and  being 
applied  externally,  makes  an  Efcar  upon  the  Flcfh, 
and  eats  off  Excrefcences. 

[Ccbalt  is  the  Cadmia  Met  alii ta,  IVtrm.  128. 
Char  It.  Fojf.  51.  Aldr.  Muf.  Met.  256.  Matth. 
1 338.  Cadmia  Mttaliaris  aliis  Cibaltum  Metallicist 
Sc/nv.  270.  Cadmia  foJKlis  ex  qua  preparatur  Zaf- 
fera,  Wood.  Attempt,  ii.  P.  I.  p.  50.  It  is  a  ponder- 
ous, hard,  folfil  Subftance,  not  unlike  Antinmy,  or 
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fome  kinds  of  the  Pyrites,  emitting  a  ftrong  ful- 
phureous  Smell  when  burnt,  often  containing 
Copper,  and  fomctimes  Silver.  It  is  dug  out 
of  Mines  in  Saxony  and  Bohemia,  and  in  England, 
in  Mendip  Hills,  but  there  not  very  common. 

All  the  Kinds  of  Arfenick,  as  alfo  Zaffera,  and 
the  Encaujlum  CaruUum  arc  obtained  from  it,  as 
already  mentioned  in  their  refpaflive  Places.] 

23.  Of  Ofteocolla,  or  the  Bone- Binder. 

Pemet.  *"p  H  E  OJleocolla,  or  Bone-Binder,  is  a 
fandy  Stone,  and  porous  like  a  Bone, 
whereof  there  are  two  Kinds;  the  one  heavy, 
gravelly,  uneven,  and  pretty  round ;  the  other 
light  and  lefs  ragged.  The  OJleoctlla  is  found  in 
fcvcral  Parts  of  Germany,  where  they  call  it  Ben- 
bru,  but  chiefly  near  Spires,  Heibelberg,  and 
D'ArmJiadt.  They  pretend  that  this  Stone  has  the 
Power  and  Faculty  of  fctting  a  broken  Bone  when 
taken  inwardly,  as  well  as  when  applied  to  the 
Fracture. 

Bcfides  all  thefe  forts  of  Stones  already  de-» 
fcribed,  we  fell  fcvcral  other  Kinds,  fuch  as  the 
Jfius  Lapis,  or  Sarcophagus,  the  Serpentine  and 
Blood-Stone,  which  is  a  fort  of  Marble  full  of  lit- 
tle red  Spots,  from  whence  it  takes  the  Name  of 
Blood-Stone  ,  as  alfo  becaufe  it  is  pretended  that 
it  flops  Blood ;  the  Star-Stone,  Rock-Cryjlal,  Ala- 
bajler,  the  Small  Pox-Stone,  the  AJlroites,  OJira- 
cites,  Crofs-Stone,  Cornu  Ammonis,  Gleffipetra,  and 
the  Rotk  and  Ma  Jag  a  fear  Cryjlals,  and  many 
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others,  whereof  fcvcral  Authors  have  treated  at 
large. 

OJlmella,  OJlioctlla,  Ofte'ttes,  Stele- 
chites,  Morochtus,  HoJa/leus,  Ojleolithus,  Lemery, 
Lapis  fabulofus,  Lapis  effifragus,  or 
the  Bone-Binding  Stone,  is  a  fandy  hollow  Stone, 
of  an  A(h  or  whitiih  Colour,  having  the  Shape  of# 
a  Bone,  of  different  Sizes.  Some  are  met  with 
as  big  as  one's  Arm.  We  have  two  forts  of 
them  One  round,  uneven,  or  rough,  fandy,  and 
heavy,  the  other  fmoother  and  lighter ;  it  Hicks  to 
the  Tongue,  like  Pumice-Stone.  Both  kinds  arc 
found  in  fcvcral  Parts  of  Germany,  as  the  Palati- 
nate and  Saxony,  where  they  grow  in  fandy  Places. 
It  is  ufed  to  agglutinate  and  reftore  in  a  little  Time 
broken  Bones,  being  applied  upon  the  Part,  and 
taken  inwardly  at  the  fame  Time ;  Dofe  from  half 
a  Scruple  to  two  Scruples.  It  is  called  OJleocolla 
from  Ofleon  and  CoUa,  which  is  as  much  as  to  fay 
Bone-Glue. 

[This  is  the  OJleoctlla,  Warm.  53.  Charlt.  Fojf. 
32.  Ojleocollus  Crujlaceus,  Gefn.  De  Rar.  Foff.^Q. 
OJifragus  Lapis,  Beet.  416.  It  is  a  Spar  of  a  mid- 
dle Confidence,  between  Earth  and  Stone,  and 
is  found  in  many  Places.  Befide  the  Virtues  which 
its  Name  expreflcs,  it  is  efteemed  a  good  Medicine 
in  Fluxes  of  all  kinds,  particularly  the  PlmrAlbus, 
but  is  feldom  ufed.  As  to  the  other  Stones, 
mentioned  by  our  Authors,  as  they  are  never  kept 
in  the  Shops,  nor  ufed  in  Medicine,  I  judge  it 
will  be  but  tedious  to  enter  into  a  more  particular 
HiHoryof  them  here.] 
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BOOK  VI. 
Of  EARTHS. 


PREFACE. 

In  this  Book  are  contained  not  only  the  Earths  that  are  ofUfe  in  Medicine*  but  likewife  tboft 
which  are  ferviceable  to  Painters  \  in  a  word*  all tbofe  Foffils  that  are  foft  and  apt  to  crumble^ 
and  for  this  Reafon  have  not  been  ranked  among  the  Stones.  /  comprehend  in  this  Book 
alfo  whatever  is  made  from  Earths,  and  makes  a  Part  of  our  Bufinefs.  I  have  put  into 
the  Number  of  Earths  the  Catecu,  or  Cachou,  not  becaufe  of  its  Likenefs  to  an  Earth, 
but  that  moft  People  will  have  it  to  be  one,  according  to  its  Name,  as  will  appear  in 
the  following  Chapter. 

i.  Of  Cachou,  Cafhew,  or  Japan  Earth.        Cachou  is  a  very  bitter  Drug,  and  of  an  un- 

pleafant  Taftc  when  firft  taken  in  the  Mouth :  It 
Pomtt.  ^m>\ACHOU,  according  to  Mr.  Caen,  is  ufual  to  reduce  it  into  a  fine  Powder,  and  to 
I  Doctor  of  Phyfick,  of  the  Facidty  mix  it  with  Ambergrife ;  which,  with  the  Mucilage 
of  Paris,  fuitably  to  what  was  of  Gum  Tragacanth,  is  made  up  into  a  Parte,  and 
communicated  to  him  by  one  of  his  Friends,  is  an  formed  into  little  Pellets,  in  Colour  and  Figure  ha- 
Earth  that  is  found  in  the  Levant,  where  it  is  ving  the  Refemblance  of  Moufe's  Dung ;  and  the 
called  Mafquiqui ;  it  is  ufually  met  withal  upon  fmaller  thefe  Troches  are  made,  the  more  valuable 
the  higheft  Mountains  where  the  Cedars  grow,  un-    arc  they. 

dcr  the  Roots  of  which  this  Earth  is  found,  which  The  Ufe  of  Cachou,  whole  or  prepared,  is  to 
of  itfclf  is  very  hard,  and  in  a  Lump.  To  lofe  ftrengthen  the  Stomach,  and  to  make  the  Breath 
nothing  of  this  Earth,  the  Natives,  called  Algon-  fweet ;  and,  in  fhort,  it  is  one  of  the  beft  Drugs 
quaint,  gather  it  up,  Sand  and  all  together,  and  we  have,  and  yet  at  this  time  the  leaft  ufed,  fince 
wet  it  with  River  Water,  and  make  it  into  a  the  great  Ufe  of  Tea  and  Coffee ;  though  Cachiu 
Pafte,  drying  it  in  the  Sun  to  the  Hardnefs  we  fee  is  of  much  greater  Virtues  than  either  of  them. 
It  of.  The  Natives  always  carry  it  about  them,  As  Cachou  is  very  unpleafant  to  the  Palate,  efpe- 
and  ufe  it  for  the  Pain  of  the  Stomach  :  They  alfo  cially  when  firft  put  into  the  Mouth,  therefore 
apply  it  outwardly,  like  an  Ointment,  upon  the  fomc  People,  befides  the  Ambergrife,  mix  Sugar 
Region  of  the  Stomach.  with  it. 

Though  this  Defcription  of  Cachou  appears  not  Other  Accounts  there  are  which  make  this  Drug 
very  conformable  to  Truth,  becaufe  there  is  no  an  infpiffatcd  Juice  of  two  vegetable  ^ubftances, 
Probability  of  its  being  an  Earth  ;  yet  as  the  Per-  the  Ay  tea  Nut,  and  the  Bark  of  an  Indian  Tree, 
fon  who  gave  this  Dcfcrif  tion  to  Mr.  Cam  affured  called  by  the  Natives  Caiau,  with  die  Addition  of 
him  that  it  was  fo,  and  forafmuch  as  it  is  called  Liquorice  Root  and  Lime  Water ;  and  others,  the 
in  Latin,  Terra  Japonica,  I  was  obliged  to  rank  it  fimple  Juice  of  a  Tree,  thickened  with  other  Ve- 
in the  Clafs  of  Earths,  and  leave  it  to  thofe  to  de-  getables  in  Powder  ;  othc/g*  that  Calamus  Aroma- 
tcrminc  what  it  is,  who  undcrfbod  more  of  it  than  ticus  and  other  Drugs  are  made  Ingredients  in  it. 
I  do:  AU  I  fliaii  fay  is,  that  you  ought  to  chufe  The  Differences  in  Colour  which  we  obferve  in 
Cachou  of  a  tawny  red  without,  and  of  a  clear  this  Drug  may  arifc,  cither  from  its  being  made 
red  within;  the  brightcft  and  leaft  burnt  that  can  of  different  Species  of  the  Areca,  or  from  its  ha- 
bc  ving  in  it  greater  or  lcffer  Proportion  in  it. 
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It  was  unknown  in  Europe  till  Garxits  ah  Orta  horn,  which  was  probably  the  Calx  of  calcined 

wrote  of  it ;  and,  in  all  probability,  when  it  gets  Shells,  which  in  forae  Places  is  ufed  in  making  it. 

more  into  Ufc  will  prove  a  very  fine  Medicine.")  The  different  Taftes  in  the  feveral  Kinds  of  the 

Catechu,  Jive  Terra  Japonica,  is  a  fort  mixed  7et  ra  Japonica,  have  led  People  of  fertile 

Lemery.  of  dryed  Pafte,  hard,  a  little  gummy,  Imaginations  to  guefs  different  vegetable  bubftances 

reddifb,  having  the  Form  and  aim  oft  the  as  the  Ingredients;  among  others,  Calamus  Aro~ 

Hardnefs  of  a  Stone ;  of  a  bitter  and  auftere  Tafte  malleus,  Liquorice,  and  the  reft  named  by  our 


at  the  beginning,  but  leaving  afterwards  a  foft  and 
agreeable  Impreflion  in  the  Mouth.  There  are  two 
forts  of  it ;  the  firft  and  moft  common  is  compact, 
heavy,  of  a  reddifb  brown  Colour,  ftreaked  with 
little  whitifh  Rays ;  the  fecond  is  more  porous,  lefs 
weighty,  and  paler  than  the  firft.   We  are  not 


Authors ;  but,  the  Truth  is,  we  are  wholly  : 
rant  what  the  Mixture  confifts  of ;  and,  in  all  pro- 
bability, it  may  be  of  Drugs,  of  which  not  even 
the  Names  arc  known  with  us :  It  were,  however, 
to  be  wiftied  Apothecaries  would  only  ufc  the  Sim* 
pic,  as  I  can,  upon  long  Experience,  affirm  it  to 


fufficiently  informed  concerning  the  Nature  of  Ca-  be  more  certain  in  its  Effects ;  and,  as  in  the  other, 

ehou,  fbme  faying  it  is  a  Pafte  prepared  by  the  Ja-  we  never  are  fure  what  we  give,  different  Parcel* 

panners  with  the  Extract  of  Areca,  Calamus  Are-  of  it  containing  different  Ingredients.] 
maiicus,  Liquorice,  13c.  mixed  and  hardened  to- 


gether over  the  Fire  :  Others  pretend,  that  it  is 
made  with  the  Juices  of  Areca,  and  the  green  Bark 
of  a  thorny  Tree  of  Japan,  called  Catechu,  and 
thickened  together  by  Heat :  Others,  as  fome  Mo- 
derns maintain,  that  it  is  an  Earth  from  the  Le- 
vant, called  Mafquiqui,  [as  defcribed  by  Pomet :  ] 
But,  after  all,  CV;r 'e«docs  not  appear  to  the  Tafte 
to  be  any  thing  of  an  Earth,  but  rather  a  thick 
Juice ;  befidcs,  there  is  drawn  from  it,  by  chy 


2.  Of  Scaled  Earth. 

CJ^Erra  Sigillata,  or  Sealed  Earth,  is  a  Pomet. 
•*■  kind  of  white  Bale,  fometimcs  a  little 
reddifti,  that  is  moiftcned  with  Water,  and  after- 
wards formed  into  little  Cakes,  roundifh,  of  the 
bigneis  of  one's  Thumb,  upon  which  are  ftamped 
feveral  Characters.  The  Variety  of  Figures,  Co- 
lours, and  different  Seals  that  are  found  upon  the* 


mical  Analyfts,  a  great  deal  of  Oil  and  efiential    Terra  Sigillata,  makes  me  think  that  every  one 
Salt,  like  what  is  drawn  from  Plants.   It  is  good 
to  ftrengthen  the  Brain,  Lungs,  Stomach ;  againft 
Catarrlis,  and  to  correct  a  (linking  Breath. 

[The  Japan  Earth,  as  it  is  called,  is  nothing 
more  than  the  infpiffated  Juice  of  the  Areca  Nut, 
defcribed  in  its  proper  Place,  either  fimple,  or 


makes  it  up  according  to  his  Fancy ;  and  that  it  is 
nothing  but  a  fat  aftringent  Earth,  more  or  lefs 
coloured,  reduced  into  fuch  Cakes  as  are  brought 
us.  I  fhaJl  not  flop  here  to  relate  all  the  fabulous 
or  true  Stories  which  the  Anticnts  have  told  con- 
cerning the  Place  whence  this  Earth  comes,  and 


mixed  with  other  vegetable  Juices  or  Decoctions;    the  Ceremonies  ufed  when  it  is  gathered,  nor  how 


fpr  we  have  two  kinds  of  it  common  in  the  Shops 
The  fimple  Juice  we  have  ftom  Pegu;  it  is 
cleaner  than  the  other,  of  a  more  aftringent  Tafte, 
and  melts  upon  the  Tongue ;  it  is  commonly  in 
fmaller  Lumps,  and  compofed  of  a  great  number 
of  thin  Strata  lying  one  clofc  on  another,  blackifh 


the  Grand  Signior  figns  it  with  his  own  Seal,  lie. 
but  I  fhall  tell  you,  that  the  Earth  that  is  moft  ufed 
and  eftecmed,  is  that  which  is  in  little  reddifb. 
Cakes,  the  leaft  fandy  or  gravelly,  and  the  moft 
aftringent  that  you  can  get. 

It  is  much  ufed  in  Medicine,  becaufe  of  its 


on  the  outfidc,  and  of  a  paler  mixed  Colour  with-  aftringent  Quality  :  It  is  alfo  an  Ingredient  in  the 
in.  V mice  Treacle,  and  needs  no  other  Preparation  than  • 

to  be  clean  and  have  the  above  defcribed  Qualifi- 
cations. 

As  to  the  Earth  of  Lennn,  it  is  the  fame  with 
the  Sealed  Earth,  but  in  its  natural  State,  without 
any  Impreffion  upon  it. 

Terra  Sigillata,  Terra  Lemnia,  Sealed, 
or  Lemnian  Earth,  is  a  kind  of  Bole,  Lemery. 
or  fatty,  clayey  Earth,  that  is  dry,  foft, 
and  fryablc  ;  fomctimes  ycllowifh,  whitifh,  or  red- 
difb ;  infipid  and  aftringent  to  the  Tafte.  They  bring 
it  fomctimts  into  the  Hie  of  Lrmnss,  but  it  comes  at 
prefent  from  Conjlantinople,  Germany,  BLii,  and 
feveral  other  Parts.  It  comes  ordinary  formed  into 
little  round  Cakes  about  the  tlucknds  of  one's 

Thumb, 


The  Mixed  is  in  large  Lumps  like  Clods  of 
Earth,  it  is  brought  from  many  different  Parts  of 
the  Eajl- Indies ;  and  it  is  evident  to  the  Tafte, 
that  the  feveral  Parcels  of  it  from  different  Places, 
contain  different  Juices  or  Decoctions  mixed  with 
the  Areca  Juice  in  a  greater  or  lcflcr  Proportion. 

The  grcateft  Quantity  we  have  of  this  is  from 
Malabar,  in  which  it  is  eafy  to  difcover  two  or 
three  different  Taftcs ;  and  a  careful  Diffolver  may 
often  difcover  two  or  three  different  Subftanoes  in 
it,  for  the  Facula  it  depofits  arc  not  wholly  of  the 
vegetable  kind.  1  have  often  found,  in  the  Paper 
I  have  filtrcd,  a  Solution  of  this  kind  of  Terra  ja- 
through  a  Matter  rekindling  burnt  Hartf- 
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Thumb,  roundifh  on  one  Side,  and  flat  on  the 
other,  by  a  Signet  engraved  with  fome  Arms  or 
certain  Devices  that  the  Prince  of  the  Country 
caufes  to  be  put  upon  it  ;  and  this  is  the  Rcafon 
why  it  is  called  Staled  Earth.  That  of  the  Anci- 
ents was  yellow,  and  made  into  Cakes  much  fmal- 
^r  than  thefe  at  prefent  are  ;  and  had  engraved 
upon  them  the  Reprefentation  of  a  Goat. 

Chufc  your  fealed  Earth  that  is  foft  to  the 
Touch,  clayey,  apt  to  crumble,  and  of  a  whitifh 
red  Colour,  that  will  cleave  to  the  Tongue.  They 
tinge  or  colour  it  fometime  with  Turmerick,  or 
fome  other  Drug,  to  make  it  come  up  to  the 
Colour  of  the  Ancients,  which  was  the  true  1. em- 
man  Earth,  and  was  taken  from  a  Hill  where  no 
Plant  grew.  The  Turks,  who  arc  the  prefent 
Matters  of  it,  mix  this  with  other  Earths  of  the 
fame  Nature  ;  and  having  kneaded  them  together 
with  Water,  make  them  up  into  little  round 
Cakes,  which  they  fcal  with  the  Grand  Signier's 
Signet  to  make  it  pay  Duty.  This  Earth  is  a  good 
Antidote  agjinft  Poifon,  proper  for  Fluxes,  He- 
jnorrhages,  Gonorrhoea,  Whites,  and  Vomiting. 
Dofc  from  half  a  Scruple  to  two  Scruples.  It  is 
outwardly  ufed  to  (lop  Blood,  dry  up  Wounds, 
and  ftrengthen  the  Joints. 

[The  true  Ltmn'tan  Earth  is  yellowifh  with 
Specks  of  brown,  this  is  fomctimcs  to  be  met  with 
unfealed,  and  in  its  natural  State  ;  the  fealcd  ufed 
in  the  Shops  is  of  two  kinds,  the  white  and  the 
red,  the  red  is  moft  eftcemed,  and  is  the  Terra 
Ltmnia  rubra  ff-orm.  10  Char  It.  Fojf.  5.  Terra 
ftgillata  Turcica  rubra.  Mint.  Ex.  14.  It  is  a  fat 
■vifcid  flippcry  Clay  of  a  pale  red  Colour,  it  is 
brought  to  us  in  Cakes  of  about  three  Drachms 
weight,  fealed,  and  is  dug  in  the  Ifland  of  Ltmnos, 
and  many  Places  in  the  Turkijh  Dominions. 

The  white  is  the  Ttrra  Ltmnia  figillita  Alba 
Worm.  9.  Char  It.  Fojf.  5.  Ttrra  figillata  Turcica 
Alba.  Mont.  Exit.  14.  It  is  lefs  fat  and  of  a  more 
aftringent  Tafte  than  the  other,  and  is  dug  only 
in  the  Illand  of  Lemnos ;  but  both  this  and  the 
other  arc  often  counterfeited.  Bcfidc  thefe  there 
is  alfo  another  kind. 

Great  Virtues  were  always  afcribed  to  thefe 
Earths,  and  a  Number  of  idle  Ceremonies  ufed  in 
the  digging  them.  At  prefent  it  is  a  matter  of  fome 
Ceremony  ;  for  there  is  but  one  Day  in  the  Year 
in  which  the  Pics  are  opened  for  the  digging  them, 
and  the  Creek  Pricfts  allift  at  the  Ceremony,  and 
jehearfe  certain  Forms  of  Prayer. 

They  are  good  Medicines  in  Dyfenteries,  Hx- 
morrhages,  &c.  if  genuine,  but  arc  fo  feldom 
found  fo,  that  they  arc  grown  almoft  entirely  out 
of  Ufc.  There  arc  behde  thefe  a  Multitude  of 
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other  Staled  Earths  common  in  the  Shops,  but 
they  are  moft  of  them  Counterfeits,  made  up  of 
different  Mixtures  of  Tobacco-Pipe  Clay,  and 
red  or  in  yellow  Oker.] 

3.  O/Fine  Bole,  or  Bole  Armoniack. 

T  F  we  have  feveral  Sorts  of  fealed  Earths,  Ptmet. 
*  wc  have  not  lefs  of  Baits,  whereof  the 
moft  eftecmed  is  that  which  has  its  Name  from 
the  Levant,  or  Armenia,  either  becaufc  it  formerly 
was  brought  from  thofc  Parts,  or  that  thofc  who 
deal  in  it  may  make  it  fell  the  better ;  but  as  I 
have  never  fecn  any  of  that,  and  what  we  now 
fell  is  found  in  feveral  Parts  of  France,  I  muft  in- 
form you  the  belt  is  that  we  have  from  about 
Blsis  and  Saumur,  or  from  Bourgo^ne,  and  which 
is  of  various  Colours,  as  grey,  red,  and  yellow. 
The  yellow  is  the  moft  valued,  becaufe  it  paffes 
the  readicft  for  the  true  Bile  of  the  Levant,  and 
becaufc  it  fits  the  Gilders  beft. 

As  thefe  Btles  are  the  dearcft,  becaufe  of  the 
Cliarge  of  tranfporting  them  to  Paris  from  Blots 
and  Saumur,  we  prefer  that  of  Baville  and  other 
Places  about  Paris,  becaufc  the  Peafants  bring  it 
us  at  a  cheaper  Rate  than  wc  can  buy  the  other. 
All  thefe  kinds  of  Bolt  to  be  good  muft  be  ten- 
der, friable,  foft  in  handling,  not  fandy,  fhining, 
and  aftringent  to  the  Tafte,  that  is  to  fay,  fuch  as, 
when  you  put  them  to  the  Tongue  or  Lips,  you 
cannot  cafily  get  them  off.  They  are  very  drying 
and  aftringent,  good  againft  Fluxes  and  Gleets, 
thicken  thin  Humours,  refill  Putrefaction,  and 
expel  poifonous  Bodies.  They  are  likewife  ufed  in 
fpitting  of  Blood,  bleeding  Wounds ;  and  alfo  to 
confolidatc  broken  Bones,  and  ftrengthen  weak 
Limbs. 

Bolus,  or  Bolt,  is  a  foft,  brittle,  red- 
difli,  or  yellow  Earth,  which  is  brought  Ltmtry, 
us  in  Pieces  of  different  Shapes  and  Sizes. 
The  fineft  comes  from  the  Levant  and  Armenia^ 
called  Bolus  Orientalis,  feu  Bolus  Armena ;  but  all 
the  Bolt  we  have,  which  is  in  ufe  amongft  us  at 
prefent,  is  brought  from  feveral  Parts  of  Franctt 
and  the  beft  is  about  Blois  or  Saumur.    As  there 
is  found  in  the  Quarries  or  Pits  a  great  deal  of 
coarfe  or  gravelly  Bole,  they  wafh  it  to  free  it  from 
the  Gravel,  then  make  it  into  a  hard  Pafte,  which 
they  form  into  fquare  Sticks  about  a  Finger  long, 
which  is  called  Bolt  in  the  Stick,  and  which  is  ufed 
externally.  Bole  is  aftringent  and  dcficcative,  pro- 
per to  ftop  Loofcncfs,    Dyfcntery,  Spitting  of 
Blood,  to  fweeten  the  Acids,  being  taken  inwardly. 
There  is  alfo  a  gTeat  deal  ufed  externally  to  ftop 
Blood,  prevent  Fluxion,  and  ftrengthen  and  con- 
B  b  2  folidate. 
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folidate.  That  which  is  called  white  Bole  is  an 
aftringent  Marie,  but  not  fo  efficacious  as  the  red 
Bole. 

[There  are  many  different  kinds  of  Bole  men- 
tioned by  different  Authors,  but  the  two  in  prin- 
cipal ufe  at  prefent  arc,  the  Bolt  Armenick,  and 
Bolt  of  Blois.  The  firft  is  the  Bolus  Armtna  orien- 
tal's Mcnt.  Ex.  13.  Bclus  Orientalis  Charlt.  FoJ".  $. 
Bolus  feu  terra  Armenia  Aldr.  Muf.  Met.  269. 
Bolus  Aimenius  verut  Kenttn.  7.  It  is  to  be  ob- 
ferved  that  the  true  Bole  Armenick  is  almoft 
wholly  unknown  in  the  Shops.  It  is  brought  from 
Turky,  and  is  of  a  Saffron  Colour.  What  we  fell 
under  the  Name  of  Bolt  Armoniaci,  is  a  kind  of 
pale  red  Oker  from  Spain  and  Normandy,  and 
what  is  much  more  common  than  that  in  the 
Shops  of  our  petty  Druggifts  is  a  Mixture  of  Eng- 
Ujh  red  Oker  and  Pipe-makers  Clay,  formed  into 
Cakes  and  dried. 

The  Bole  of  Blois  is  the  Bolus  Blefenfis  Ind. 
Med.  21.  It  is  a  fine  Earth  of  a  yellowifh  red  Co- 
lour in  thin  beautiful  Strata,  but  is  very  feldom 
found  genuine  in  the  Shops,  what  is  commonly 
fold  by  our  Druggifts  for  it  being  only  a  red  Oker 
and  Pipe-makers  Clay,  like  the  common  Bole  Ar- 
menick, only  with  led  Proportion  of  the  Oker. 
The  Bolt  mentioned  by  Galen  was  the  fame  with 
that  of  the  later  Greek  and  Arabian  Authors,  his 
leing  defcribed  to  be  pale,  and  their's  of  a  Saffron 
Colour. 

The  other  Boles  mentioned  by  Authors  are  1.  the 
Bolus  Bchemica,  the  German  Bile.  1.  Bolus  Gallica 
v  ulgaris,  red  French  Bole.  3.  Bolus  Tcccavienfts, 
the  Tranfylvania  Bole.  4.  Rubr'ica  Syncpica,  Earth 
cf  Sinspe.  Bolus  Armtna  lutea,  yellow  Armenian 
Bole.  6.  Bolus  candidus,  white  Bole.  And  7.  Bo- 
lus Armer.a  Alba,  white  Armenian  Earth.  But  none 
of  thefe  are  now  ever  prefcribed,  or  kept  in  the 
Shops.] 

Of  Oker. 

Pomet.  rT>  H  E  yellow  and  red  Oker  is  one  and 
the  fame  Thing,  for  the  natural  Co- 
lour is  yellow,  and  it  is  turned  red  by  Means  of 
a  reverberating  Furnace,  in  which  they  put  it,  to 
make  it  red  by  the  Force  of  the  Fire  :  The  beft 
Mines  of  Oker  in  France,  are  in  Berry  ;  and 
among  the  reft,  one  is  at  a  Place  calif  J  St.  Geirge, 
upon  the  Side  of  the  River  D  Ucher,  two  Leagues 
from  the  City  Vier7.cn  in  Berrj,  where  they  dig 
it  out  of  the  Earth,  as  they  do  Pit-Coal.  This 
Oker  is  found  1 50,  or  200  Feet  deep  in  the  Earth, 
from  four  to  eight  Inches  thick ;  they  find  under 
this  Oker  a  white  Sand,  like  that  of  Calais,  and 
aLove  the  Oka  a  yellow  Clay  good  for  nothing. 


There  comes  likewife  a  yellow  Oker  from  Eng- 
land, which  is  browner  than  that  of  France,  but 
not  fo  good,  becaufe  it  is  naturally  drier;  it  comes 
from  a  (tony  Earth  which  they  are  forced  to  grind 
in  a  Mill ;  whereas  that  of  Berry  is  natural,  fat- 
ter, and  works  better  in  Oil ;  fo  that  the  Dutch 
cannot  ufe  the  Englifh  Oker,  but  when  they  miy  % 
it  with  an  equal  Share  of  that  which  comes  from 
Berry. 

Both  Sorts  arc  ufed  by  the  Painters ;  but  that 
which  is  moft  fct  by,  is  that  which  is  dry,  foft, 
friable,  of  the  higheft  Colour,  and  lead  gravelly. 

There  comes  befide  a  Red  Oker  from  England, 
which  we  commonly  call  Brown  Red ;  this  is  ufed 
by  the  Painters;  but  that  which  is  of  a  much 
deeper  Colour  is  called  Putty,  and  they  employ  it 
in  polifhing  of  Glafs. 

Ochra,  in  Engtijh  Oker,  is  a  Mafs  of 
Earth  that  is  dry,  fat,  will  crumble,  and  Ltmtry. 
is  foft  to  the  Touch,  of  a  yellow  or  Gold 
Colour,  that  is  taken  from  fome  deep  Pits  in  Berry. 
They  calcine  it  in  the  Fire,  'till  it  gains  a  red 
Colour,  and  then  it  is  called  Red  Oker  ;  both  forts 
arc  ufed  by  the  Painters  ;  they  arc  rcfolutivc,  dry- 
ing, aftringent,  being  externally  applied. 

[Oktr  is  a  kind  of  Earth  found  in  England,  and 
many  other  Places.  It  is  of  two  principal  kinds,  the 
yellow  and  the  red,  and  both  natural,  and  dug  out 
of  the  Earth  in  great  Plenty.  Tho'  it  is  alio  true, 
as  common  Experience  (hews,  that  the  yellow  will 
become  red  in  burning.  The  natural  Red  Oker, 
Ruddle,  or  Marking-ftone,  is  xhcRubrica  fabrilii 
Alerr.  Rin.  218.  Rubrica  Charlt.  Foff.  2.  Ivorm^. 
It  is  weighty,  of  a  deep  red,  and  of  an  aftringent 
Tafte,  and  is  dug  in  Hcrtfordjinre,  Hatnpjhire, 
and  Lcncafhire.  It  is  drying  and  aftringent,  but  is 
feldom  prefcribed,  tho'  very  frequently  ufed  as  a 
part  of  the  common  Bole  as  mentioned  in  the  laft 
Chapter. 

['Hie  yellow  is  the  Ochra  Aldr.  Muf.  Met.  255. 
Ochra  Foffiiis  feu  nativa  crccei  eclsris  D0ugl.Ind.64. 
Ochra  nativa  feu  fsl.  Goflarienfsbus  Kentm.  8.  It  is 
of  a  ftrong  yellow  Colour,  and  aftringent  Tafte, 
but  is  never  ufed  in  Medicine.] 

5.  Of  Tcrre  Verte. 

Vy  E  fell  two  forts  of  Green  Earth, 
VV   to  wit,  that  of  Verona,  which  is  Pomet. 
brought  from  about  Verona  in  Italy, 
whence  it  takes  its  Name,    and  the  common 
Green. 

The  Earth  of  Verona  ought  to  be  ftony,  and 
as  green  as  may  be,  and  take  care  that  it  be  not 
inlaid  with  Veins  of  Earth. 

The 
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The  common  Green  ought  alfo  to  be  of  the 
grecncft,  and  as  near  refembling  tliat  of  Virona 
as  you  can  get 

Tifra  Hridis,  in  French,  Terre  Verte, 
Ltnury.    is  a  dry  Earth,  of  a  green  Colour,  which 
is  brought  from  I'ercna  in  Italy,  and  is 
•    t  for  the  Painters  Ufc. 

[This  is  an  Earthy  Subftance,  impregnated  with 
Copper,  to  which  it  owes  its  Colour.  It  is  found 
in  many  Countries,  particularly  in  England,  about 
Godfcalp  in  Cum&erlaw/,  adhering  to  the  Sides  of 
the  great  Copper  Vein  there,  being  brought  by 
the  Water  which  is  perpetually  trickling  down 
the  Sides. 

It  is  ufed  by  the  Painters,  but  not  in  Medicine. 
The  Sort  commonly  ufed  by  them  is  brought  from 
the  Pope's  Dominions,  and  is  found  in  Mountains 
not  far  from  Rome;  it  is  fomcwh.it  unctuous,  and 
adheres  (lightly  to  the  Tongue.  It  needs  no  far- 
ther Preparation  for  their  Ufc  than  being  powdered 
and  ground  with  Oil,  and  makes  the  moft  true 
and  lafting  Green  of  any  fimplc  Body  they  ufe.J 

6.  Of  Cologn  Earth. 

Ponul.  fOlegn  Earth  is  an  Earth  altogether 
like  that  of  Umber,  excepting  only 
that  it  is  browner  :  This  is  of  fomc  Ufe  to  the 
Painters.  You  muff,  chufc  fuch  as  is  tender,  cafy 
to  crumble,  the  cleaneft,  with  as  little  Mixture 
Of  Dirt  as  poffiblc. 

7.  Of  Umber. 

T  TMBE  R,  fo  called  becaufe  of  its  being  ufed 
^  in  drawing  Shades,  is  brought  to  us  from 
A£g)pt,  and  other  Places  of  the  Levant,  in  Lumps 
of  different  Bignefs. 

In  the  Choice  of  this  Earth,  you  ought  to  take 
that  which  is  foft,  in  large  Pieces  of  a  brown  Co- 
lour inclining  to  the  red,  for  this  is  better  than 
die  grey. 

Its  Ufc  is  for  the  Painters,  and  before  it  is 
ground  it  is  ufual  to  burn  it,  as  well  for  Painting 
in  Oil  as  for  the  Glovers,  which  makes  it  become 
more  rc  Jdifh  ;  the  Fume  of  it  ought  to  be  avoided, 
as  being  (linking  and  offenfive. 

8.  0/ Tripoly. 

Pemet.  ^  HE  Tripoly  is  of  two  kinds  in  France ; 

*  the  one  they  bring  from  Poliguy  near 
Renin,  in  the  lower  Bretagne ;  the  other  from  a 
Place  called  Mtnna  near  Rion  in  Auvcg  e.  That 
of  luetagnt  is  moft  eftcemcd,  and  die  bell,  being 
more  proper  for  Lap  'idariti,  GoLtJmitbty  Braziers, 
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and  all  other  Workmen  :  It  is  taken  from  a  Moun 
tain  at  twenty  or  thirty  Feet  of  Depth,  and  is 
found  in  Veins  or  Beds  of  about  a  Foot  Thick- 
nefs :  They  carry  it  to  Rtdon,  where  it  is  (hipped 
and  tranfportcd  to  Nants. 

That  of  Auvergne  is  not  fo  valuable,  being  not 
at  all  fit  for  the  Ufc  of  Jewellers,  Goldfmiths,  or 
Braricrs,  becaufe  it  has  not  Subftance  j  it  rifes 
into  thin  Leaves  like  Paper,  when  it  is  dry.  It  in 
only  ufed  for  fcouring  Houftiold  Stuff",  and  is  found 
almoft  in  the  very  outer  Surface  of  the  Earth. 

'Tis  faid  that  Tripoly  is  a  Stone  that  becomes 
light  by  Means  of  certain  Veins  of  fulphurous 
Earth  that  have  burnt  under  the  Tripoly,  and  which 
gives  it  the  Quality  of  whitening,  polifhing,  and 
brightening  the  Copper. 

There  arc  alfo  Mines  of  Tripoly  in  Italy,  and 
other  Places ;  but  as  this  Commodity  is  of  little 
Value  and  Confumption,  it  is  not  much  fought 
after  ;  befides  which  we  have  it  in  France,  and 
there  is  no  Occafion  to  bring  it  from  other  Parts. 

Alana,  in  French  Tripoly,  is  a  light 
white  Stone,  tending  a  little  to  the  Lemery. 
red,  which  they  take  from  fcveral 
Mines  of  Bretagne,  Auvergnt,  and  Italy.  'Tis 
believed  that  the  Lightnefs  of  this  Stone  proceeds 
from  its  being  calcined  by  the  fubterranean  Fires. 
We  have  two  forts  in  France  ;  the  firft,  and  the 
bed  is  that  from  a  Mountain  near  Renne  in  Bre- 
tagne. It  is  found  laid  in  Beds  of  about  a  Foot 
thick,  and  is  ufed  by  the  Lapidaries,  (fc,  to  whiten 
and  polifli  their  Works.  The  fecond  Sort  is 
brought  from  Auvtrgne ;  this  divides  itfelf  into 
Flakes  or  Leaves,  and  is  of  no  Ufc  to  the  Lapi- 
daries or  Braziers,  but  ferves  to  fcour  Pots  and 
Ketdes,  and  other  Utenfils  belonging  to  the 
Kitchin  :  It  is  dcterfivc  and  drying  applied  out- 
wardly, but  is  not  ufed  in  Medicine. 

[The  Officinal  Tripoli  is  the  Tripc/is,  Schrod. 
320.  Terra  feu  Gleka  Alana.  Call.  Muf.  131.  It 
is  an  earthy  Subftance  of  an  aftringent  Tafte.  It 
is  of  many  Ufcs  among  Workmen  in  different 
Trades,  but  is  never  heard  of  in  Medicine,  tho* 
fomc  have  commended  it  as  an  Aftringent.] 

9.  Of  Indian  Red. 

*"p  H  E  Indian  Rid,  or  Pe'fmn  Earth,  Psmet. 

is  what  we  improperly  caJl  Engliflt 
Red ;  it  is  a  very  dear  Drug,  elpeci.-.Uy  fuch  a?  is 
in  little  Pieces,  moderately  hard,  and  of  a  hidi 
Colour.  Thii  Red  is  ufed  by  none  but  the  Shoe- 
maker?, who  ftecp  it  in  the  White  of  an  Egg  to 
colour  Shoe-Heels  with. 

We  have  befides  thefe  fcveral  other  Sorts  of 
EarUis  as  they  come  from  the  Pits ;  as  Marie,  that 
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fomc  fell  by  the  Name  of  White  Bole,  and  many  clcs,  and  to  refolve.    The  Cbio  Earth  is  a  kind 

warned  Earths  ;  as  Rouen  mite.,  that  of  Seve  and  of  fealed  Earth,  or  a  fatty,  fticky,  afh-coloured 

Port  Neuille,  Champagne  Chalk ;  there  are  alfo  Earth,  that  is  brought  from  Cbio  :  it  is  aftringent, 

others  which  we  know  of,  but  fell  none,  as  the  and  removes  Spots,  &c.  Terra  Samia,  or  5 a  mi 'an 

Snuflis,  commonly  called  in  England,   Fuller's  Earthy  is  what  comes  from  the  Ifle  of  Samos,  and 

Earth,  which  is  a  fat,  fmooth,  flicking  Earth  that  is  of  two  kinds  j  one  is  foft,  white,  and  crum- 

is  heavy,  fometimes  blackifh.   This  is  much  ufed  Ming,  that  fticks  to  the  Tongue  when  applied  to  «  • 

by  the  Clothiers  in  England ;  and  becaufe  this  it,  and  is  very  like  Sealed  Earth.    Some  People 

Earth  does  almoft  the  fame  Thing  as  Soap,  the  call  it  Collyrium,  becaufe  it  ferves  fometimes  to 

Latins  call  it  Terra  Saponaria,  or  Soap  Earth,  relieve  the  Eyes ;  the  other  is  crufty  and  hard, 

As  alfo  the  Mexican  Earth,  a  very  white  Earth,  tho'  fomething  unftuous  j  they  call  this  Samita 

which  the  People  of  Mexico  make  ufe  of  to  whiten  After,  becaufe  it  is  found  in  fliining  Spangles,  like 

with,  and  in  Medicine  like  Ccrufe ;  likewife  it  Stirs. 

ferves  to  polifli  Silver.  Bcfides  thefe,  there  is  Marga,  Lithomarga,  Ste~ 
The  Marga,  which  is  a  kind  of  white  Stone  nomarga,  Medulla  Saxorum,  Agaricus  Mineralis, 
very  like  Champagne  Chalk.  The  Lithomarga,  or  Lac  Luna,  or  Stcne  Pith,  Mineral  Agarick,  or 
Stcncmarga,  which  is  what  we  call  Stone  Pith,  or  Moon  Milk,  which  is  a  kind  of  foft,  friable,  pithy, 
Mntral  Ag-.r  'uk,  or  Mom  Milk ;  this  Stone  is  very  white  Stone,  refembling  Chalk,  which  is 
found  in  the  Chinks  or  Apertures  of  the  Rocks  in  found  in  the  Clefts  of  Rocks  in  fome  Parts  of 
fcvcral  Parts  of  Germany ;  and  different  Names  Germany ;  it  is  deterfive,  aftringent,  drying,  con- 
have  been  given  to  this  Stone ;  it  is  very  white  folidating,  diflblves  coagulated  Blood,  and  may  be 
and  crumbling,  and  this  Whitcnefs  comes  from  ufed  inwardly  and  outwardly, 
its  being  calcined  by  the  Vapours  which  arifc  from  Mr.  Pomtt,  at  the  End  of  his  Chapter  of  the 
Metals.  Foflil,  Unicorns  Horn,  obferves  that  there  is  fome 
There  are,  bef:dcs,  feveral  other  Sorts  of  Earths,  of  this  Stone  Pith  found  on  the  Side  of  the  Signiory 
as  the  Erelrian  Earth,  the  Samian  Earth,  Cbio,  of  Mefiau,  belonging  to  the  Elector  of  Saxony, 
Selinufian  and  Cimolian  Earths,  and  Tobaccc-pipt  and  near  Girotmr  in  Catahnia ;  where  the  Inha- 
Clay  ;  with  many  others,  whereof  feveral  Authors  bitants  chufe  from  among  this  Earth,  after  the  Sun 
m-ke  mention.  is  down  and  has  warmed  it,  little  Balls  like  Meal, 
As  to  the  Preparation  of  Stones  or'Earths,  that  with  which  they  make  Bread,  mixing  it  with  fome 
is  done  ordinarily  two  Ways,  that  is  to  fay,  by  true  Flower,  which  has  been  confirmed  by  feveral 
grinding  on  a  Porphyry  or  Marble,  in  like  Manner  other  Naturalifts. 

as  Pearl,  Hyacinth,  Topazes,  Emeralds,  Sapphires,  [  The  Perfian  Earth  is  got  in  great  Quantities 

Corals,  Loadftone,   Lapis  Calaminaris,  Tutty,  in  the  Ifland  of  Ormuz.  in  the  Perfian  Gulf,  and 

and  the  like,  are  ground.   The  fecond  grinding  carried  thence  to  Surat,  Bengal,  and  other  Part* 

in  a  Mortar  with  Water,  in  order  to  get  the  fine  of  the  EaJI  Indies,  where  it  is  ufed  in  painting 

Powder,  as  we  do  Litharge,  Ccrufe,  and  Minium.  Houfes,  Ships,  ifc.   It  is  a  red  Oker,  and  we 

The  firft,  after  they  have  been  levigated,  arc  made  have  in  England  an  Earth  of  a  brighter  Red,  and 

into  Cakes  with  Rofe  Water,  and  the  others  into  much  preferable  to  it,  found  in  the  Fiflures  a- 

Tablcts  with  common  Water.  .mong  Iron  Ore  in  the  Skrees  in  Cumberland  and 

Terra  Perfica,    or  Indian  Red,  is  a  clfcwhcre.] 

Ltmtry.    dry  red  Earth  that  is  brought  us  in  little  The  Earths  afterwards  mentioned  by  our  Au- 

Stones  that  are  of  a  moderate  Hardnefs.  fhors,  and  a  Multitude  of  other  Maries,  Chalks, 

The  Shoe-makers  ufe  them  to  dye  Shoc-Hcels  and  Clays  befide,  hold  their  Placc3  in  the  Cata- 

red  ;  chufe  the  decpeft  coloured.    Terra  Sapona-  logucs  of  Officinal  Minerals  of  feveral  Authors, 

ria,  in  Ftetttb  SmecHn,  or  Fullers  Earth,  is  a  but  as  they  are  fcarce  ever  prefcribed,  or  kept  in 

kind  of  flippcry  glutinous  Earth,  that  is  heavy,  of  the  Shops,  it  would  be  but  tedious  and  unncceflary 

a  yellow  or  blackifh  Colour,  and  does  the  fame  to  give  the  Hiftory  of  each  of  them  in  this  Place  ; 

Thing  as  Soup,  whence  it  was  called  Scap  Earth,  inftcad  therefore  of  fwelling  the  Book  with  that,  I 

or  the  Earth  the  Fullers  ufe  to  fcour  with.    The  fhall  add,  in  the  few  following  Pages,  a  fhort  Ac- 

Ttrra  Selinufia  is  a  grcafy  or  clayey  Earth,  that  is  count  of  fuch  Drugs  as  are  in  Ufe  among  us,  and 

very  like  that  of  Cbio  ;  it  is  aftringent  and  refolu-  are  not  mentioned  by  our  Author,  fome  of  which 

tive,  proper  to  take  away  Spots  and  Chops  of  the  I  fuppofe  he  omitted  thro*  Forgetfulncfs,  and  others 

Skin,  to  foften  Tumours  of  the  Brealt  and  Tcfti-  to  have  been  only  known  flnce  the  time  he  wrote.j 
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CHAP.  I. 
Of  Bitumens. 

Of  Barbadoes  Tar. 

T\  A  RB  A  DO  ES  Tar,  as  it  is  commonly,  but 
£j  improperly,  called,  is  the  Piffeleeum  indicum 
Offic.  Bitumen  Barbadt>ifty  Boerh.  Chem. 
Pix  Berbadoiy  Boerh.  Thcfaur.  Pharm.  108.  It  is  of 
the  Number  of  the  liquid  Bitumens,  and  is  about 
the  Confidence  of  Tar,  of  a  dufky  reddifh  black 
Colour,  and  (I rung  bituminous,  difagreeable  Smell. 
It  is  brought  to  us  from  the  Iflands  of  Barbadoes, 
Nevit,  and  St.  Chriftophers  ;  but  ufed  to  be  moft 
plentifully  from  the  firft,  whence  it  had  its  Name. 
It  oozes  out  of  the  Earth  in  fmall  Quantities  in  many 
Places,  and  is  generally  found  in  digging  at  about 
fifteen  or  twenty  Feet  from  the  Surface  of  the  Earth, 
mixed  with  VVatcr ;  but  what  we  receive  of  it  is 
in  general  not  dug,  but  gathered  from  the  Wa- 
ters, on  which  it  fwims  like  the  Jfphaltum,  and 
fomc  other  Bitumens,  having  found  its  way  into 
them  by  oozing  from  their  Banks  or  Bottoms; 
this  is  preferred  to  what  is  dug,  not  only  becaufe 
it  is  more  eafily  come  at,  but  becaufe  it  is  cleaner, 
and  of  a  better  Smell ;  the  firft  is  owing  to  the 
wafhing  it  has  in  Storms,  and  the  laft  to  the  Ex- 
halation of  fome  of  its  fetid  Oil  by  the  Heat  of 
the  Sun. 

It  is  a  coarfe  unpleafant  Medicine,  but  certainly 
an  admirable  Balfamick;  and  the  common  People, 
by  whom  it  is  much  more  ufed  than  by  the  Apo- 
thecaries, And  it  of  great  Efficacy  in  obftinate 
Coughs,  and  many  Diforders  of  the  Breaft,  but 
they  have  fomctimcs  found  Mifchicf  enough  by  it, 
by  not  knowing  the  general  Caution,  of  avoiding 
all  Things  of  this  Clafe  in  Inflammatory  Difpofi- 


Externally,  which  was  the  firft  Way  it  came 
into  Ufe,  it  is  a  good  Digeftive :  and  is  a  mighty 
Remedy  with  fome  for  Agues,  tied  about  the 
Wrifts  and  Feet. 

Befide  thefe  Virtues,  which  indeed  are  more 
known  and  oftener  experienced  by  the  common 
People  than  by  thofe  who  deal  in  it,  it  ferves  our 
London  Druggifts  and  wholefale  Apothecaries  in 
two  different  Capacities ;  mixed  with  a  fmall 
Quantity  of  Oil  of  Anifecd,  it  makes  the  famous 
Balfiim  of  Chil\y  fo  much  talked  of  fome  Years 
ago,  and  of  which  fome  Perfons  have  yet  a  great 
Opinion  }  and  a  fmall  Quantity  of  it  put  into  Oil 
of  Turpentine,  turns  it  into  what  they  call  and 
fell  for  Oil  of  Spike. 

As  to  the  Choice  of  it ,  it  ought  to  be  dean,, 
clear,  and  fluid,  of  a  middle  Colour  between- 
common  Tar  and  Treacle,  of  a  naufcous  bitu- 
minous Taftc  and  difagreeable  Smell. 

CHAP.  IT. 
Of  Oil  of  Earth. 

'TpHE  Oil  of  Earthy  Oleum  Terra  Offic.  Lent. 
*  Ind.  388.  is  a  thin,  fluid  Bitumen,  very  in- 
flammable, of  a  naufeous  Tafte,  and  fulphurcous, 
penetrating,  difagreeable  Smell ;  it  oozes  out  of 
Rocks  on  the  Sides  of  Mountains  in  Afiay  Perfm, 
and  the  Eafi-Indies,  and  is  of  two  Kinds,  the  red,, 
and  the  black,  as  it  is  called,  though  that  truly  is 
of  a  duflcy  purple  Colour *  both  kinds  are  found 
in  the  fame  Mountains,  the  dark-coloured  near 
the  Foot  of  the  Mountain,  and  the  red  higher  up. 
They  have  been  brought  to  us  from  many  differ- 
ent Parts  of  the  Eaft-lndicSy  but  are  fcldom  ufed 
qr  kept  in  the  Shops  at  prefent,  the  Petroleum,  of 
which  they  are  alfo  a  kind,  being  generally  fold  in 
their  Places. 
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Authors,  however,  are  too  hafty  in  affirming 
them  to  be  the  fame  with  Petroleum;  the»r  having 
the  fame  Production  is  but  an  idle  Rcafon,  and  I 
have  at  this  Time  before  me  a  fmall  Quantity  of 
the  dark-coloured  Oil,  given  me  by  a  Pcrfon  of 
Veracity,  a  Surgeon  of  an  Ea/l-  India  Ship,  who 
catched  it  from  a  Rock  himfclf  .in  the  Bland  of 
Sumatra,  which  is  evidently  different  from  all  the 
Kinds  of  Petroleum  I  have  yet  feen,  both  in  Taftc 
and  Smell,  in  both  which  it  evidently  fhews  that 
it  contains  a  Sulphur  not  to  be  found  in  any  of 
the  other  liquid  Bitumens. 

Bcfide  this  natural  OUum  Terra  of  the  Indies, 
there  is  fomctimes  brought  from  thence  a  thick 
brown  ifh  Oil,  of  a  fat  infipid  Tafte,  and  without 
Smell,  called  alfo  OH  of  Earth ;  tins  generally 
comes  in  earthen  Veflcls,  and  is  feldom  found  in 
the  Shops,  but  often  carefully  kept  and  much 
citecmcd  by  Perfons  who  have  been  in  the  Ea/i- 
huftes,  and  fcen  the  Cures  that  have  been  attri- 
buted to  it.  It  is  a  compound  Oil,  made  princi- 
pally by  t!>e  Ckin.ft,  from  certain  medicated  Earths 
crumbled  to  a  kind  of  Powder,  and  boiled  in  an 
exprefled  Oil  made  from  die  Fruit  of  one  of  the 
Cocoas. 

Tlie  natural  OUum  Terra  is  in  great  Eftcem 
with  the  Natives  for  all  cutaneous  Eruptions  j  they 
take  it  inwardly,  about  half  a  Dram  for  a  Dofe  j 
and  ufe  it  externally  alfo  as  an  Ointment  to  the 
Sores  :  They  alfo  give  it  to  Children  in  Convnl- 
fions,  and  to  their  Women  in  Labour.  With  us 
it  is  fcarce  ever  feen  or  ufed. 

The  factitious  is  their  great  Remedy  againft  the 
the  liites  of  envenomed  Creatures,  and  their  moft 
t deemed  and  general  external  Application  in  Tu- 
mours of  all  kinds. 

As  to  the  Choice  of  thefe  Oils,  little  need  be 
Lid,  they  arc  fo  feldom  to  be  met  with  genuine 
now ;  however,  the  fulphurcous  Smell  which  is 
peculiar  to  the  firrt  kind  diftinguifhes  it  from  all 
others.  The  other,  if  it  were  of  common  Sale, 
might  be  cafdy  counterfeited,  but  as  it  is  only  to 
be  found  in  the  Hands  of  thofe  who  have  them- 
felvcs  imported  it,  there  is  no  great  fear  of  ifc>  be- 
in-  Other  than  genuine. 

CHAP.  III. 
Of  Stones. 

Of  Irifii  Slate. 

TRISri  Slate  is  the  Lapis  Hibernian  Offic. 
■*  Lvpis  f.jjiiis  Uibcrnicut  Char  It.  Fiff.  13.  Ar- 
d  w  H':btn,,.a,  Ttgula  liibernica,  I'd.  Med.  57. 
It  ib  a  heavy,  fattifh,  flaky  Stone,  loft,  and  of  a 
bluilh  oi  grey  ifh  Black,  of  an  aluminous  and  caithy 
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Tafte,  and  without  Smell ;  it  is  dug  in  many  Places 
in  England  and  Ireland*  and  we  have  it  brought 
to  the  Shops  in  Glehes  of  different  bignefles. 

It  is  by  fome  f.iid  to  be  a  good  Medicine  in 
Intermittent  Fevers,  but  its  great  Ufe  is  in  Con- 
tufions  and  inward  Injuries,  in  which  Cafes  the 
common  People  found  great  Benefit  by  it,  and  i^ng 
ufed  it  before  it  was  known  in  the  Prefcriptiohs  of* 
Phyficians  j  it  has,  however,  of  late  been  found 
to  exceed  almoft  all  Tilings  in  Hemorrhages  of 
all  kinds. 

As  to  its  Choice  little  need  be  (aid,  as  it  is  too 
cheap  to  be  worth  adulterating;  the  fbfteft  and 
fuch  as  feparates  into  Flakes  the  caficft  is  the  beft. 
One  thing,  indeed,  I  may  add  as  a  Caution,  though 
I  hope  unneceflary,  which  is,  to  fee  that  there  is 
not  Cobalt  accidentally  mixed  among  it :  It  is  a 
thing  not  likely  to  happen  often,  but  as  I  have 
known  two  Inftances  of  it,  and  as  it  is  a  thing  of 
very  fatal  Confcquence  if  it  does  happen,  I  thought 
it  well  to  mention  it.  The  Defcription  given  al- 
ready of  Cobalt  in  its  proper  Place,  will  fhew  how 
to  diftinguifh  them,  which  indeed  is  very  eafy  were 
it  only  by  the  different  Hardncfs ;  and  the  Inftances 
1  have  known  of  it  are ;  the  one,  the  Death  of  a 
poor  Woman,  who  pcrifhed  within  a  few  Hours 
after  taking  it,  and  had  all  the  Symptoms  of  thofe 
who  have  been  poifoned  by  Ratfbane;  and  the 
other,  that  among  a  Qaantity  I  bought  in  the 
Year  1742,  1  found  a  fair  Piece  of  Cobalt,  of 
more  than  four  Ounces  weight,  which  I  ftill  have 
by  me :  This  convinced  mc,  that  I  had  before 
gucfTcd  right,  in  my  Opinion  of  the  Occaiion  of 
the  Woman's  Death,  and  obliged  me  to  throw 
away  the  Parcel  of  Lapis  Hibernicus  it  was  among, 
as  I  would  advife  every  one  to  do  wherever  any 
of  it  is  found,  fmall  Pieces  of  it  being  not  eafily 
difcoverable  among  the  fmall  Pieces  of  the  other, 
and  a  very  little  of  it  being  fufficient  to  produce 
fatal  Confluences,  as  it  is  the  ftrongeft  of  all 
Poilons. 

CHAP.  IV. 


Of  Vegetables. 

Of  Moxa,  er  China  Gout-Cotton. 

'TpHE  China  Cout-Cot/sn,  as  it  is  called,  or 
■  Aftxa  of  the  Shops,  is  a  thready  Subftance, 
nude  of  the  fibrous  Parts  of  the  Leaves  of  China 
Alugzvort.  The  Artetr.ifia  Cbintnfis,  cujus  Mol- 
lugo  Moxa  did  tar,  Ph.  Pbytogr.  Tab.  15.  Hi/?. 
Ox.  3.  5.  Artev.ifia  (.'rientalis,  vulgaris  facie,  Atf. 
Phiiof.  Lond.  N°  276.  Mtlfia  Path  a.  MalaL 
Muea,  Kinrf.  .4pp.  27.  It  is  of  no  other  Ufe  in 
Medicine  tlian  the  laying  a  linall  Heap  of  it  upon 
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the  Foot,  ami  burning  it  there,  as  a  Remedy  for 
the  Gout.  Its  Virtues  on  this  Account  have  been 
much  celebrated,  but  there  do  not  feem  many  at 
prefent  who  have  any  great  Faith  in  the  Accounts. 

,  C  H  A  P.  V. 

Of  Couhage,  commonly  called  Cow-itch. 

f^OUHAG E,  commonly  called  Cm-ittit  is  a 
**'  downy  or  hairy  Subftance,  growing  on  the 
out-fide  of  the  Pod  of  the  Couhagt  or  Stinging 
Kidney-bean  of  the  Eaft- Indies ;  the  Phaftolus 
Zuratttn/is  filiqua  hirfuta  Couhagt,  ditto,  Rai. 
Hift.  1 . 88 1 .  Phaftolus  filiqua  hirfuta ',  Pari.  1 056. 
Phaftolus  pruritum  txcitms  hirfutie  ftliquarum, 
Gtr.  En.  1215.  Phaftolus  Zuratttnfisjiliqua  hir- 
futa pungente,  Hift.  Ox.  269.  The  Pods  of  this 
Plant  are  fmaller,  Ihorter,  and  rounder,  than  thofe 
of  the  common  Kidney-bean ,  and  the  Hair  that 
inverts  them,  plentiful,  fhort,  and  of  a  fliining 
Brown  :  They  are  brought  to  us  from  the  Eaft- 
Indits. 

The  Down  or  Hair  is  of  no  Ufe  but  to  play 
Tricks  with,  caufing  a  troublefomc  Itching  where- 
ever  it  touches  the  Skin :  The  Beans  taken  out 
of  the  Pod,  and  reduced  to  Powder,  are  a  common 
Medicine  in  Barbadots  for  the  Dropfy. 

CHAP.  VI. 
Of  Caflumunar. 

fASSUMUNAR,  called  alfo  CafummunSar, 
^  Cafmunar,  and  Ryfagon  or  Rifagon,  is  the 
Root  of  the  Ztdoaria  Radice  lutta,  Breyn.  Prodr. 
2.  105.  Zerumbeth  leu  Zinziber  rubrum  fyheftrty 
Itrnaitnft.  Camel.  Syll.  65. 

It  is  a  tuberofc  Root,  of  the  Thicknels  of  one's 
Thumb,  and  covered  with  Protuberances  like  thofe 
of  the  Galangal;  of  a  duflcy  brown  on  the  outftdc, 
and  a  pale  yellow  within  ;  of  a  bitterifh  aromatick 
Tafte,  and  agreeable  Smell. 

It  is  brought  to  us  by  the  Eafl-India  Company 
from  Bengal  and  China  ;  it  is  a  noble  Medicine, 
and  found  of  great  Ufe  in  all  nervous  Cafes,  A- 
poplcxics,  Pallies,  Vertigoes,  and  hyfterick  and 
hypocondriac  Affections;  it  is  alfo  carminative 
and  aftringent. 

It  is  to  be  chofen  in  large  Pieces,  found,  firm, 
and  hard  to  powder ;  of  a  bright  yellow  within, 
and  of  a  piercing  lively  Smell,  and  aromatick 
Tafte. 

Vol.  n. 


CHAP.  VII. 
Of  Salcp. 

&ALEP,  called  alfo  Saltb,  and  Serapias  in  the 
Shops,  is  the  Root  of  the  Orchis  fatmina  pro- 
ttrior  major t flare,  Tourn.  Herb.  Par.  508.  which 
indeed  feems  to  be  no  other  than  our  common  fe- 
male Orchis.  The  Orchis  morio  fatmina ;  Park.  1 347. 
C  B.  Bin.  82.  Cynoforchis  morio  fatmina,  Gtr  158. 
with  the  Advantages  of  a  warmer  Climate,  in 
which  it  grows  to  a  greater  fizc. 

It  is  a  whitifh  oblong  Root,  a  little  flatted  and 
wrinkled  in  the  drying,  tough  and  hard  to  be 
powdered,  of  a  Tafte  fomewhat  refembling  Gum 
Tragacanth,  and  without  Smell. 

It  is  brought  to  us  from  Turky  and  Ptrfu,  and 
grows  in  the  grcatcft  abundance  and  perfection  on 
the  Mountains  of  Burfia  near  Conftantineplt. 

It  is  a  great  Reftorative,  and  is  good  in  all  De- 
cays; it  is  alfo  e (teemed  a  Provocative  and  Reme- 
dy againft  Barrenness.  The  Turks  have  it  in  great 
efteem ;  their  manner  of  taking  it  is  boiled  with 
Honey,  Ambergrife,  and  Ginger,  and  drank  hot 
in  the  manner  of  Chocolate.  The  general  manner 
of  ufing  it  here,  is  to  put  about  a  Tea-fpoonfull  of 
the  Powder  of  it  into  a  Bafon  of  warm  Water, 
which  it  turns  into  a  Jelly. 

It  is  to  be  chofen  firm,  hard,  and  tough }  and 
the  great  Caution  is,  that  it  be  neither  worm- 
eaten  nor  mouldy. 

CHAP.  VIII. 

Of  Elatherian  Bark. 

'THE  Elatherian  Bark,  called  alfo  the  Indian 
*  Bark,  and  Cafcarilla,  is  the  Cortex  Thuris 
nonnullis  ditlus  vtl  Thymiama,  Rai.  Hift.  2.  1 841. 
Scl>akaritta  Chakerilla,  Mont.  Exot.  8.  E  later  it 
vtl  Elathcrii  Cortex  Thymiama,  Schrod.  4.  166. 
Palo  dt  Caltnturat  quibufdam  Eltattrium,  Lew. 
Ind.  203. 

It  is  a  thin  firm  Bark,  rolled  up  into  hollow 
Quills,  as  they  are  called,  like  the  Cortex  Peruvi- 
ans, commonly  in  fmall  Pieces  of  the  thicknefs 
of  Cinnamon,  fmooth,  and  of  a  dufky  brownifti 
Colour ;  for  it  is  generally  brought  to  us  (tripped 
of  its  outer  Rind,  which  is  of  a  whitifh  Grey,  and 
rough.  It  is  of  a  (harp  aromatick  bitter  Tafte, 
and  an  agreeable  Smell,  fomething  like  that  of 
Amber. 

There  have  been  various  Conjectures  about  the 
Tree  which  produces  it,  fomc  believe  it  to  be 
C  c  the 
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the  N«T*ap6«  or  N«'(««p8o»  of  DiofcorideSy  lib.  i. 
C  22.  and  Cafaipinuiy  Amitus,  Pariinfon,  and 
Cafpar  Bauhine,  have  all  different  Opinions  about 
it,  which  of  them,  or  whether  either  of  them  is 
in  the  right,  is  yet  unknown. 

It  is  fomctimcs  brought  from  the  Eajl-Indits » 
but  we  have  it  principally  from  Elatheriay  one  of 
the  Bahan.a  Ifiands,  whence  it  has  its  Name. 

It  was  firft  taken  notice  of  for  an  agreeable  Oil 
which  it  yields  by  Diftillation,  which  was  former- 
ly much  ufed  to  put  into  Snuff,  to  give  it  an  a- 
greeahle  Smell ;  but  it  is  now  come  into  Ufc  in- 
ternally, Mr.  Stahl  having  ftrongh/  recommended 
it  as  an  excellent  Medicine  in  JJiforders  of  the 
Lunep,  and  a  good  Stomachick.  Apenus,  a  German 
Phyhcian,  has  alfo  written  a  Trcatife  about  it, 
in  which  he  praifes  it  in  malignant  Fevers,  the 
Plague,  Dyfenteries,  and  Wcakncfs  of  the  Intcf- 
tincs. 

It  is  to  be  chofen  light,  but  firm,  fmooth,  and 
of  a  lively  agreeable  Smell,  and  as  Jrclh  as  may 
be,  for  it  lofes  much  in  keeping. 

CHAP.  IX. 

Of  Elatcrium. 

LATE  RJUM  is  the  infpiflated  Frrculs  of 
-*-/  the  Juice  of  the  Wild  Cucumber,  the  Cucu- 
'  mis  jfgrr/tisj  five  A/iniusy  Pari.  161.  Cucumis  E- 
lateriunty  Rivini  Rupp.  for.  gen.  41.  Cucumis 
Elatcrium  Officinarum,  Bcerh.  Jnd.  77. 

It  is  ufually  met  with  in  fmall  flat  whitifh  Lumps 
or  Cakes,  dry,  and  caftly  breaking  between  the 
Fingers ;  of  an  acrid  naufeous  bitter  Tafte,  and 
ftrong  difagrceablc  Smell  when  frefti  made  ;  but 
that,  as  alfo  indeed  a  great  part  of  its  Virtue,  it 
lofes  in  keeping. 

W  hat  we  have  of  it  is  brought  from  Spain  and 
the  fouthcrn  Farts  of  Frar.cey  where  the  Plant  is 
very  common. 

It  is  a  very  violent  Purge  and  Vomit,  and  is 
now  very  foljom  ufed ;  the  Dole  is  from  two  to 
four  Grains.  The  lightcft,  cleaned,  and  frcfticft 
is  to  be  chofen. 

C  H  A  P.  X. 

Of  Jamaica  Pepper,  or  All  Spice. 

P1MEXTA,  or  Jamaica  Pepper^  is  the  dried 
unripe  Fru  t  of  the  Alyrtus  arborca  foliis  Lau- 
tinis  arematicay  Ad.  Phil.  IQ2.  the  Piper  cdsratum 
'jamaemfe  r.ojhatibus,  R.  Wft*  z.  1507.  Piper 
Ccry.pb)llatuir.y  Piper  Jammtwft)  Mint.  Exet.f). 
I 
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Girytphjllui  aromat'uut  Americamet  Lanri  antmine- 
l»  frJk  fru£f«  trbiculariy  Pluk.  Aim.  88. 

It  is  an  orbicular  Fruit,  with  a  dufkifh,  rough, 
hard,  umbilicated  Rind,  containing  within  it  two 
black  Kernels,  of  an  aromatick  Smell  and  Tafte 
approaching  to  that  of  Cloves,  and  partaking  in 
fome  degree  of  that  of  all  the  other  Spices  beiidej 
which  occaiioned  our  calling  it  Ail-Spue, 

The  Tree  which  produces  it  rifes  to  thirty  or 
forty  Foot  high  ;  the  Leaves  are  like  thofc  of  the 
Bay,  and  very  aromatick;  the  Flowers  ftand  in 
Bunches,  and  are  grecnifh,  and  compofed  of  four 
Leaves  bent  backwards ;  thefe  arc  fuccecded  by 
the  Fruit,  which  the  Negroes  gather  before  it  is 
ripe  and  dry  it  in  the  Sun  ;  they  become  wrinkled 
and  brown  in  the  drying,  tho'  they  were  fmooth 
and  green  while  gathered.  The  Tree  grows  in 
hilly  Places  in  the  north  Part  of  Jamaica. 

It  is  an  admirable  Aromatick,  and  its  Oil,  by 
Diftillation,  is  a  very  excellent  one,  and  links  in 
Water  like  Oil  of  Cloves. 

CHAP.  XI. 
Of  the  Aoot  Nifi,  or  Ginfeng. 

S~*ING-GING  a  a  Plant  to  which  Ptmet. 

the  Chinefe  have  given  this  Name  be- 
caufc  it  has  the  Figure  of  a  Man  opening  his  Legs, 
for  they  call  a  Man  Ging ;  its  Root  lias  a  good  deal 
of  Rcfcmblance  to  the  Mandrake  Root,  but  that 
it  is  much  fmallcr,  and  its  Leaves  (hew  very  plainly 
that  it  belongs  to  another  Clafs  of  Plants.  Father 
Alartin,  indeed,  who  had  fcen  nothing  but  theRoot, 
makes  it  a  Species  of  the  Mandrake,  in  the  Dc- 
fcription  he  has  given  in  his  Atlas  of  China ;  but 
the  Rcafon  of  his  falling  into  that  Error,  was  his 
not  having  feen  the  Leaves,  as  he  hirnfelf  fays. 
This  Root  becomes  ycllowifh  in  drying;  it  has 
neither  Fibres  nor  Filaments  adhering  to  it,  by 
which  to  draw  Nourifhment ;  it  has  a  number  of 
fmall  black  Veins  fcattcrcd  all  over  it,  and  looking 
like  fo  many  Lints  curiuuily  drawn  on  it  with  Ink  ; 
when  chewed  it  is  difagrceablc,  its  Tafte  being  a 
Swectnefs  mixed  with  Bitter. 

It  greatly  cncrcafcs  the  vital  Spirits,  in  a  Dofe 
not  larger  than  two  Scruples;  in  a  fomethinj  lar- 
ger Dofe,  it  recovers  Strength  to  People  who  are 
weak,  and  gives  an  agreeable  Warmth  all  over 
the  Body.  1  hey  ufe  it  after  a  Preparation  in  Bal- 
neo  Mariety  which  gives  it  an  agreeable  aromatick 
Smell :  Thofe  who  are  of  a  hot  and  robuft  Con- 
ftitution  endanger  their  Lives  if  they  take  too  large- 
ly of  it,  becaufc  of  the  vaft  Fffcrv'cfccncc  it  raFfes 
in  the  Spirits;  but  it  does  even  Miracles  for  the 
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Weak  and  Feeble,  and  thofe  whom  long  Illncfs, 
or  any  other  Accidents,  often  exhauft  of  their 
Strength.  It  reftores  in  fuch  a  manner  Strength 
and  Spirits  to  People  who  are  dying,  as  to  give 
Time  for  other  Remedies  to  cure  them,  and  in 
China  is  worth  three  times  its  W eight  in  Silver. 

The  Siam  Journal,  fpcaking  of  the  Root  Nifi 
^or  Ginfeng,  fays  it  is  a  fmall  Root  which  grows  in 
China,  in  tlw  Province  of  Htun-amjout-cboum^ 
and  that  of  Couli,  and  is  not  to  be  found  in  any 
other  Part  of  the  World  :  Its  great  EfTlcls  are  the 
rectifying  the  Mafs  of  Blood,  and  giving  Strength 
and  Spirits  to  thofe  who  have  loft  them.  The  man- 
ner of  taking  it  is  this,  they  boil  fome  Water,  and 
throw  into  it  the  Root  cut  into  thin  Slices,  and 
then  cover  the  Veflel  and  leave  the  Ginfeng  in  In- 
fufion ;  when  the  Water  is  but  juft  warm,  they 
drink  it  alone ;  this  they  do  in  the  Morning  fad- 
ing :  The  Ginfeng  they  take  out,  and  keep  it  to 
ufe  again  :  At  Night  they  boil  more  Water,  but 
only  half  as  much  as  they  did  before,  and  put  the 
fame  Ginfeng  in  again,  covering  the  Veflel  as  be- 
fore ;  and  when  it  is  cold  they  drink  it.  After 
all  this,  they  dry  the  Ginfeng  in  the  Sun ;  and  if 
there  is  Occafion  it  ferves  them  a  third  Time  in- 
fufed  in  Wine.  The  Quantity  of  Ginfng  put  in 
is  according  to  the  Age  of  the  Pcrfon  it  is  for  ; 
for  Perfons  from  tea  Years  old  to  twenty,  they 
ufe  each  Time  the  Quantity  of  half  a  Soang  ;  and 
from  thirty  to  fixty,  feventy,  or  upwards,  the 
Quantity  of  a  Mayon  j  and  more  than  this  they 
never  take. 

CHAP.  XII. 
Of  Birds-Nefts. 

Pimet.  'TpHESE  Nefis  are  found  principally  in 
Cochin  China;  they  are  excellent  in 
Sauces,  and  good  for  the  Health  j  when  they  mix  the 
Ginfeng  with  them,  tliey  take  a  Fowl  whofc  Flefli 
and  Bones  are  black,  they  gut  it  and  clean  it  care- 
fully ;  then  they  take  fome  of  thefe  Ne/ls,  which 
they  foftcn  with  Water,  and  part  into  fmall  Threads  j 
they  then  cut  fome  Ginfeng  into  fmall  Pieces ;  and 
mixing  all  together,  put  it  into  the  Body  of  the 
Fowl ;  they  then  fow  up  the  Fundament,  and  put 
the  Fowl,  thus  prepared,  into  a  China  Veflel,  clofe 
covered,  which  is  put  into  a  Pot  of  Water,  and  fct 
on  the  Fire  to  boil :  They  keep  this  Pot  of  Water 
boiling,  till  the  Fowl  in  the  Veflel  within  is  enough ; 
and  after  that,  leave  all  together  on  the  Remain- 
dcrs  of  the  Fire  all  Night ;  In  the  Morning  they 
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take  out  the  Fowl  and  cat  it,  Ginfeng,  A' A,  an" 
all,  without  either  Salt  or  Vinegar;  and  when 
they  have  cat  it  up,  they  cover  thcmfclvcs  warm, 
and  commonly  get  into  a  Sweat. 

Rice  may  be  alfo  eaten  boiled  in  the  fame 
manner  in  Water  with  the  Bh  di-Nejh  and  Gut- 
feng:  This  they  cat  at  Dj> -break,  and,  if  they 
can,  flcep  after  it. 

CHAP.  xur. 
Of  Sowbread. 

QOWBREAD,  fo  called  becaufe  Pfmtt, 
*^  Hogs  are  very  fond  of  it,  is  a  large, 
thick,  round  Root,  of  a  dulky  Colour  without, 
and  white  within ;  hung  round  with  blackiih  Fi- 
bres. It  contains  a  great  Quantity  of  Oil  and  cf- 
fential  Salt.  It  grows  in  Woods  and  in  watery 
Places. 

Chufe  this  Root  new,  and  well  fed  :  It  is  cme- 
tick,  cathartick,  and  refolvent ;  but  is  not  much 
ufed  except  externally,  or  as  an  Ingredient  in  cer- 
tain Galenical  Compositions,  as  Ointments,  Plai- 
fters,  and  others. 

Sowbread,  called  Cjchmtn  orbieulats 
/alio  interne  purpurafcentc  by  Toumefart,  Lemerj. 
and  Cyclamen  Autumnal*  vulgare  folio 
rotundo  by  Parkinfin,  is  a  Plant  whofc  Leaves  are 
roundifh,  of  a  grccnifh  Brown,  fpotted  with  White 
on  the  upper  fide,  and  purplifh  underneath,  Hand- 
ing upon  Pedicles ;  among  thefe  there  rife  long 
tender  Pedicles,  which  carry  purple  Flowers  of  an 
agreeable  Smell ;  when  they  are  fallen,  they  are  fuc- 
ceeded  by  fphcrical  membranaceous  Fruits,  which 
open  in  feveral  Places,  and  contain  angular  Seeds. 

The  Root  of  it,  which  is  large  and  thick,  is 
what  is  ufed  in  Medicine :  It  is  incinve,  deter- 
iive,  attenuating,  and  aperient;  proper  in  the 
Stone  and  Obftru&iona,  to  bring  away  the  After- 
burthen,  and  to  dtflblve  hard  Swellings.  It  is  ufed 
both  externally  and  internally. 

Great  Care  mull  be  taken  in  drying  it,  elfc  it 
will  fhoot,  and  ev  en  flower,  when  laid  up  for  Ufe. 

[This  is  the  Root  of  the  Cyclamen  orbituLito 
folio,  Ger.  604.  Cyclamen  vulgare  folio  rotundo. 
Park.  Parad.  198.  It  is  kept  in  Gardens,  and 
flowers  in  September, 

It  is  an  Errhine,  and,  internally,  has  been 
known  to  do  Service  in  Obftru&ions  of  the  Men- 
fes,  and  other  Cafes  of  a  like  Nature,  but  at  pre- 
fent  is  fcarcc  ever  ufed  or  kept  in  the  Shops.] 

Cci  CHAP. 
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CHAP.  XIV. 
Of  the  Rofe  of  Jericho. 

Pomtt.  *T*  H  E  Reft  of  Jtricbo  is  not  a  Flower 
*  but  a  very  fmall  Shrub,  which  throws 
out  feveral  Branches  to  the  height  of  about  four 
l  ingers ;  they  are  woody,  of  an  aftiy  Colour,  and 
divide  afterwards  into  a  multitude  of  Branches 
entangling  themfclves  one  within  another,  and 
throwing  themfelves  together  toward  the  Top  in 
the  Form  of  a  Globe  ;  its  Leaves  are  an  Inch  or 
an  Inch  and  half  long,  and  half  an  Inch  wide,  cut 
at  the  Edges,  and  covered  with  a  hairy  Down  ; 
its  Flowers  are  fmall  and  white,  and  fet  as  it  were 
in  Clutters;  its  Seeds  round,  reddim,  and  of  an 
acrid  Taftc ;  and  its  Root  fingle,  large,  and 
woody. 

It  is  brought  to  us  from  Arabia  Defart.  I  fhall 
not  trouble  the  Reader  with  the  many  Things 
which  fome  Authors  have  diverted  themfelves  with 
obferving  in  regard  to  this  little  Plant,  leaving  the 
farther  Accounts  of  it  to  the  Curious,  as  it  has  no 
Ufe  in  Medicine. 

The  Rofe  of  Jeritb«y  called  Rofa 
Lemrry.  Hitracbuntia  by  Cafpar  Baccbinty  and 
Rofa  dt  Hier  'tcboy  and  Rofa  Marite  Mo- 
•nacbis  by  Lugdunenjity  is  a  little  Shrub  in  the  Fi- 
gure of  a  Ball  as  brought  to  us ;  but  this  it  acquires 
in  drying,  for,  while  it  is  growing,  its  Branches  are 
feparate  from  one  another,  but  as  it  dries,  the 
Branches  entangle  one  within  another,  and  their 
Extremities  bending  inward  meet  at  one  common 
Centre,  and  form  of  the  Whole  as  it  were  a  little 
Globe  or  Ball.  It  grows  in  Arabia  Depart,  in 
fandy  Places,  and  on  the  Banks  of  the  Rtd  Stay 
from  whence  we  have  it ;  and  though  its  com- 
mon Name  be  Reft  of  Jerichoy  it  is  not  a  Rofe, 
nor  is  it  found  any  where  near  that  Place.  It 
has  been  believed  heretofore,  that  it  never  opened 
itfclf  but  on  LhriJImai-daj ;  but  we  now  are  very 
fcnfible,  that  it  will  open  at  any  time  if  it  be  put 
into  Water,  and  fufrcrcd  to  remain  there  fome 
little  time,  the  Branches  expanding  by  little  and 
little,  and  affording  a  very  pleating  Sight :  And 
when  it  is  taken  out  of  the  Water,  it  dries  and 
fhuts  itfclf  up  again  as  before. 

It  may  ferve  for  an  Hygrometer ;  for  being 
dry,  it  is  very  fufccptible  or  the  Impreflions  of  the 
Humidity  of  the  Air ;  fo  that  in  a  dry  Scafon  it 
will  be  (hut  up  clofely,  but  as  it  becomes  more 
or  lefs  wet,  it  will  extend  or  expand  itfelf :  This 
may  be  the  more  eafily  perceived  when  it  is  cx- 
jvofed  to  the  Air,  than  when  kept  in  a  Chamber. 
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As  to  its  medicinal  Virtues,  it  is  efteemed  good 
for  the  Scurvy,  when  taken  in  Powder  or  &du- 
fton,  but  I  have  never  known  it  tried. 

[This  little  Plant  is  the  Tblafpi  Rofa  dt  Hitri- 
ebo  did  tarty  Hi/for.  328.  Rtfa  Hieratbuntta  vulgo 
dicla,  C.  B.  Pin.  Rofa  Hieracbjnitay  Lob*/.  It 
is  about  four  Inches  high,  the  Leaves  are  like  thofe 
of  the  Olive,  (landing  fingly  at  every  Joint;  the* 
Flowers  (land  in  the  letting  on  of  the  Leaves,  and 
are  of  a  grcenilh  White,  and  confift  of  four 
Leaves;  each  of  them  is  fucceeded  by  a  tingle 
Capfula,  containing  Seeds  like  thofe  of  the  other 
Thlafpis.  In  drying  die  Leaves  generally  fall  off, 
but  the  Pods  are  frequently  feen  very  fair  among 
the  dried  Stalks. 

The  Experiments  Pomtt  mentions  Peoples  di- 
verting themfelves  with  about  it  arc,  its  expanding 
in  warm  Water,  which  indeed  is  a  very  agreeable 
Sight. 

It  is  of  no  Ufe  in  Medicine,  and  feldom  kept 
in  the  Shops,  but  common  in  the  CoUcdUons  of 
curious  Peifons.] 

CHAP.  XV. 
Of  Gum  Guaiacum. 

T  N  the  Chapter  of  Guaiacum  Wood  we  Pomtt. 
*  made  fome  mention  of  this  Gum, 
but  to  what  was  there  faid  it  is  neceuary  to  add, 
that,  to  diftinguifh  it  from  C  isp!>;ny,  it  need  only 
be  put  to  a  Candle,  or  into  the  Fire,  for,  on  burn- 
ing, it  yields  an  agreeable  aroma  tick  Smell.  This 
Gum  is  brought  to  us  from  the  IVeji-Indieiy  and 
ought  to  be  in  handfomc  Pieces,  of  a  blackilh  or 
greenilh  Colour,  tranfparent,  and  of  an  agreeable 
aromatick  Smell. 

It  is  fudorifick,  vulnerary,  and  anodyne,  taken 
inwardly  from  a  Scruple  to  a  Dram,  mixed  with 
an  equal  weight  of  Sugar-candy  :  It  is  alfo  good 
in  Difficulty  of  Breathing,  and  in  Afthmas ;  in 
which  Cafes  it  is  common  to  add  to  it  an  equal 
Quantity  of  wafhed  Sulphur,  and  mix  them  to- 
gether into  a  Bolus  with  Syrup  of  Coltsfoot,  and 
give  them  in  the  Morning  for  eight  Days  fucccf- 
lively,  or  longer  if  neceflary ;  in  fhort,  according 
to  the  Obftinacy  of  the  Difcafc,  or  Orders  of  the 
Phyftcian. 

Gum  Guaiacum  is  to  be  chofen  clean,  Lemtry. 
fluning,  and  tranfparent,  of  a  reddifh 
brown  Colour,  brittle,  of  an  acrid  Taftc,  and 
agreeable  aromatick  Smell  when  bruifed  or  put  to 
the  Fire. 

It  contains  a  great  Quantity  of  cflcntiiJ  Salt  and 
Oil. 

[This 
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[This  is  the  Gum,  or  rather  Rcfin,  of  the  Guai- 
acum  Tree,  defcribed  in  its  proper  Place  !  It  flows 
either  naturally  from  the  Clefts  and  Cracks  in  the 
Bark,  and  is  then  in  Tears  orfingle  diftin<5l  Drops, 
or  by  Incifion,  by  which  means  it  flows  in  much 
greater  abundance,  and  is  fufFcrcd  to  run  into 
large  Cakes  of  an  irregular  Shape  It  is  a  noble 
"*  *  Medicine,  but  fo  fubjccl  to  Adulteration,  that 
there  is  fcarce  any  depending  on  it ;  that  in  Tears, 
however,  is  almoft  always  genuine.] 

CHAP.  XVI. 

Of  the  precious  Boar-ftone  of  the  Eaft.  Indian 
Wild  Boar,  and  the  Malacca-ftone,  or 
Porcupine- (tone  of  (be  Indies. 

Pomet  T-*  H  E  Bear  or  Ikg-flont,  which  the  Hol- 
*  hinders  call  Pedro  de  Porco,  and  which 
the  Portuguefe,  wlw  firft  brought  it  into  Europe,  call 
Pedro  de  t'fij/c,  or  Pietira  de  i  utrco,  is  a  kind  of 
Bnocr  found  in  the  Gall  of  the  Wild  Boars  of  the 
£<;Ji-/ndie>.  This  Stone  is  generally  of  the  bignefs 
of  ihc  Hazel-nut,  or  of  the  End  of  ones  Finger,  of 
different  figures  and  Thickncflcs ;  but  its  general 
Colour  is  that  of  the  Tou:o<:  Soap,  that  is,  of  a 
White  with  fome  call  of  Greenilh  in  it;  and  it  is 
foft  in  hand  in g. 

Thcfc  stones,  however  fcarce,  are  yet  to  be 
found  in  the  Collections  of  the  Curious.  The 
Scarcity  of  it  is  fo  great,  that  in  the  largcft  Sales  of 
Eaft-India  Drugs  at  Lijbon  and  Amjlerdam,  there 
are  fcldom  above  three  or  four  of  thcfc  Stones. 

The  Indians  call  thef.-  Stones  Alajheha  de  Soho 
in  their  Language,  and  have  a  great  Eftcem  for 
tbcm  on  account  of  their  Virtues  againft  Poifon ; 
and  the  People  of  the  Kingdom  of  Malacca,  where 
they  are  moftly  found,  prefer  them  to  the  true 
Oriental  Bexear,  though  among  the  other  Indians^ 
that  is  cfteemcd  the  beft  Antidote  in  Nature. 

The  Pedro  dt  Porco  is  very  fcarcc  among  the 
Merchants  of  Holland,  and  much  more  fo  among 
ours ;  whether  it  be  that  it  is  fcarcc  in  the  Indies, 
or  whether  the  Natives  keep  it  among  themfelves 
for  their  own  Ufe,  not  only  as  a  Prcfcn  ative  a- 
gainft  Poifons,  but  alfo  as  a  fuvcreign  Remedy 
againft  the  Difeafc  they  call  Mord '  xi,  which  they 
arc  fufjjecl  to  from  an  irritated  Gall,  and  which  is 
as  dangerous  with  them  as  the  Plague  in  Europe. 

When  any  of  thefe  Stones  are  bruught  into 
Holland,  they  fell  there  for  three  or  four  hundred 
Franks  apiece,  and  fometimcs  more  ;  but  the 
wealthy  Merchants  mod  frequently  keep  them  in 
their  own  Hands,  either  to  nuke  Pre/ems  to  People 
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of  Quality,  or  to  ufe  themfelves.  They  are  ge- 
nerally fet  in  a  round  gold  Box  pierced  full  of 
Holes,  with  a  Chain  of  Gold  fattened  to  it  to  hold 
it  by  upon  Occafion. 

There  are  fome  Families  of  Confequcnce  in 
Holland  who  prcferve  this  Stone,  and  have  it  from 
Father  to  Son  for  many  Generations ;  and  it  ferves 
all  their  Friends  and  Acquaintance  when  they  have 
Occafion.  The  principal  Ufe  of  it  among  them 
is  to  cure  Children  in  the  Small-pox. 

Many  other  Virtues  are  alfo  attributed  to  it, 
againft  Fevers,  and  moft  of  the  W omens  Com- 
plaints. The  Indians  have  that  Confidence  in  it, 
that  they  think  it  is  fufficient  to  touch  it,  to  have 
Relief  in  all  their  lllncflcs.  Women  with  Child, 
however,  are  not  to  meddle  with  it  for  fear  of 
Abortion. 

When  this  Stone  is  to  be  ufed,  it  is  held  a  little 
while  fufpended  in  a  Glafs  of  Wine  or  Water,  to 
which  it  communicates  its  Virtues,  with  fome  de- 
gree of  Bitternds,  not  altogether  di&greeable 
this  is  to  be  drank  in  the  Morning  falling,  but 
may  be  taken  at  any  Time  on  preffing  Occa- 
fions. 

Befide  the  Pedro  de  Porco,  there  is  another 
Stone,  generally  called  the  Malacca-fiont  or  Indian 
Porcupine-jlont,  bccaufc  it  is  almoft  only  in  thi* 
Kingdom  that  they  arc  found.  Moft  People  con- 
found the  Pedro  de  Porco  with  the  Malacca-Jlone, 
becaufe  of  the  great  Rcferablance  they  have  to 
one  another,  which  I  am  certain  of  by  that  which. 
I  have  in  my  poflcflion,  which  only  differs  from, 
the  Pedro  dt  Porcos  in  Bignefs,  and  in  that  it  is 
fomething  more  fcaly,  like  the  Bezoar  and  other 
fuch  Stones.  Thefe  Stones  are  found,  but  very 
fcarcely,  in  the  Gall,  Stomach,  and  Head,  of  the 
Porcupines  of  the  Eaft- Indies. 

This,  as  well  as  the  Pedro  de  Porco,  is  often 
made  a  Prefent  to  Great  Pcrfons  in  the  Kingdom 
of  Malacca,  as  alfo  to  Foreign  Princes  and  Am- 
bafladors.  Garcias  relates,  that  in  his  Time  the 
Viceroy  of  the  King  oi  Portugal  in  the  Indus  kept 
by  him  one  of  thefe  Stones,  which  had  been  pre- 
fentcd  him  by  the  then  King  of  Malacca  :  From 
which  we  may  learn  what  Eilcem  thofe  Nations 
had  for  this  Stone.  This  is  the  firft  kind  of  the 
Alaiacca-ftone. 

There  is  alfo  another,  which  Mr.  Tavernier 
mentions,  and  which  is  found  in  the  Head  of  the 
Porcupine  :  But  as  I  have  never  feen  one  of  thcfc, 
I  fhall  forbear  faying  any  thing  farther  about  them. 

After  the  Oiiental  and  Occidental  Be- 
zoar, may  be  reckoned  a  third  kind,  Lcmtry. 
called  Bezsar  Pt,rci,fsve  Lapis  Porcinus : 
It  is  taken  from  the  Gall  of  the  Wild  Boar,  in 
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Malacca,  and  fome  other  Parts  of  the  Eaji  Indies. 
It  is  commonJy  whitifh  or  greenifh,  but  fometimes 
of  other  Colours ;  about  the  bigncfs  of  a  Nut.  The 
Indians  have  it  in  great  Efteem  in  the  Difeafe 
they  call  Mordoxi,  as  alfo  in  the  Small-pox,  Ma- 
lignant Fevers,  Hyfterical  Affections,  and  Sup- 
preflions  of  the  M,cnfes. 

[The  Ptdro  de  Pirco  anJ  Malacca-Jlant  are 
really  but  one  and  the  fame  Thing,  and  that  not 
found  in  the  Boar  but  in  the  Porcupine.  The 
different  Size  and  Colour  of  the  Stone,  and  the 
miftaken  and  afterwards  right  Accounts  of  what 
Creature  it  was  taken  from,  have  occafioned  the 
Error  of  making  two  different  Stonts  of  it. 

It  is  the  Bezoar  Hyjlricum,  Lapis  Hyjhicis, 
Lapis  Mai  '•  ,  Lapis  Porcinus,  Mont.  Ex.  5. 
Lapis  feu  Pita  Hyjlricis,  Ind.  Med.  45.  It  is 
found  in  the  Gall-bladder  of  the  Porcupine  in 
Malacca  and  other  Parts  of  the  Eaji-  Indies,  where 
that  Creature  grows  to  the  bigncfs  of  a  Pig  of 
eight  Months  old,  and  is  called  by  the  Natives 
Balatnamtntinit,  Hyjfrix.  R.  Syn.  Aru  206.  fonf. 
de  Igttadrup.  119.  Charlt.  Ex.  19.  The  Stone, 
as  it  is  called,  is  rather  of  the  Mgagropilus  than 
Bezoar  kind,  being  neither  fo  hard,  fo  firm,  nor 
fo  heavy,  as  the  true  Bezoars,  nor  of  the  fame 
regular  laminated  Structure.  Its  Virtues,  though 
fo  highly  extolled  by  the  Natives  and  Merchants, 
and  others  who  had  them  of  them,  are  very  much 
doubted  by  Men  of  Science :  It  is,  however,  of  no 
great  Confequence,  whether  they  are  real  or  ima- 
ginary, as  it  is  too  fcarce  ever  to  come  into  Ufo 

CHAP.  XVII. 
Of  the  Serpent- ftone. 

Pemet.  "Hp  HE  Serpent-Jlone,  which  the  Portugueft 
*•  call  Cobra  De  Capello,  is  found  in  the 
Head  of  a  Serpent  fo  called,  becaufe  he  has  on  his 
Head  a  little  Eminence  in  the  form  of  a  Hat. 
They  fay  there  is  no  Remedy  fo  fovereign  as  this 
Stone  againft  the  Bites  of  venomous  Beatts,  for  if  put 
upon  the  Wound,  it  fattens  itfclf  ftrongly  on,  and 
draws  out  the  Poifon,  of  which,  when  it  is  full, 
it  falls  off  again  of  itfclf,  having  no  more  Power 
to  fray  on  ;  but  if  it  be  thrown  into  Milk,  it  dif- 
charges  there  the  Poifon  it  had  imbibed,  and  re- 
covers its  former  Virtues.  Father  Kircher  fays, 
that  it  was  a  long  time  before  he  would  believe 
this,  though  he  found  it  affirmed  by  Authors  of 
Credit  as  a  certain  Truth,  but  that  he  was  at 
length  convinced  of  it,  by  an  Experiment  which  he 
himfelf  made  of  it,  in  the  Prefence  of  many  Per- 
fons,  on  a  Dog  bitten  by  a  Viper. 
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This  Account  is  alfo  confirmed,  by  a  Relation 
fent  to  the  Prince  John  Frederick  Duke  of  Brunf- 
wick  and  Lunenburg,  to  whom  all  the  Men  of 
Learning  in  his  Time  fent  Accounts  of  what  new 
Difcoverics  they  made,  not  only  becaufe  he  was 
curious,  but  becaufe  he  was  a  Matter  in  mod  of 
the  Sciences.  Tacbenhis,  in  a  Letter  which  he 
wrote  from  Venice  on  the  27"'  of  April  1688,  ac-  *  m 
quaints  that  Prince,  that  defiring  to  make  an  Ex- 
periment in  Tryal  of  the  Virtues  of  one  of  thefc 
Stones  which  an  Armenian  haJ  brought  to  Venice, 
he  caufed  a  Dog  to  be  bitten  in  the  Leg  by  a 
Viper  ;  half  an  Hour  afterwards,  when  they  per- 
ceived by  the  Howling?  of  the  Creature,  and  the 
(welling  of  the  Limb,  that  the  Poifon  had  fprcad 
itfclf  into  the  Veins,  and  caufed  the  Creature  great 
Pain,  the  Count  De  Scblick,  before  whom  the  Ex- 
periment was  made,  applied  the  Armenian's  Stone 
to  the  Wound,  and  immediately  it  fixed  itfclf  fo 
firmly  on  it,  that  there  was  no  pulling  it  off : 
And  upon  this,  the  Creature  ceafed  his  howling. 
The  Stone  remained  fixed  in  this  manner  on  the 
Wound  two  Hours,  at  the  end  of  which  Time  it 
fell  off  of  itfclf,  and  was  put  into  fome  Milk, 
which  it  impregnated  fo  ftrongly  with  the  Poifon, 
that  a  Dog  that  drank  of  it  died  the  Night  fol- 
lowing. 

It  was  then  placed  again  upon  the  Wound  ;  it 
fattened  itfclf  again  as  before,  bat  remained  on 
now  only  half  an  Hour,  and  then  fell  off :  Being 
again  put  into  more  Milk,  it  communicated  the 
Poifon  to  it  alfo,  but  in  a  fmaller  degree ;  for  at 
the  Time  of  his  writing  that  Letter,  it  was  three 
Days  fince  another  Dog  had  drank  of  that  fecond 
Milk,  and  he  was  then  living,  and  there  appeared 
Hopes  of  his  recovering  entirely. 

It  was,  after  taking  out  of  the  fccond  Milk, 
applied  a  third  Time  to  the  Wound,  but  did  not 
then  fatten  itfclf  at  all,  there  being  then  no  Poifon 
remaining  in  it. 

Mr.  Tachenius  adds,  that  the  Stone  was  round, 
black,  of  the  bigncfs  of  a  French  Sol,  but  four 
times  as  thick ;  and  that  the  Armenian  faid,  it  not 
only  cured  the  Bitings  of  mad  Dogs  and  venomous 
Bcafts,  but  was  alfo  a  fovereign  Remedy  againft 
the  Plague. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  the  Serpent -ft one,  the 
one  natural,  the  other  factitious ;  the  natural  Stone 
is  found  in  the  Head  of  a  large  Serpent  very  com- 
mon in  Melinda.  As  I  never  have  been  able  to 
get  one  of  thefc  natural  Stones  myfelf,  I  (ball  here 
relate  what  Mr.  Tavemier,  the  only  Author  I  can 
find  who  has  given  a  circumftantial  Account  of 
thefe  Stones,  has  faid  of  them. 

«*  There  is  a  kind  of  Stone,  fays  he,  which  they 
«  call  the  Hat'Strptnt-Storu ;  this  is  a  particular 
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««  kind  of  Serpent,  which  has  in  reality  a  kind  of 
«  Hat  or  Hood  hanging  down  behind  his  Head ; 
♦«  and  it  b  behind  this  Hood  that  thefe  Stones  are 
•«  found,  the  leaft  of  which  are  of  the  bignefs  of 
**  a  Hen's  Egg.  Thefe  Stones  arc  found  in  none 
«  of  thefe  Serpents  that  are  lefs  than  two  Foot 
•  *'  long ;  and  if  they  encreafe  in  Bulk  as  the  Crea- 
*♦  ture  grows,  there  muff  of  necefiity  be  feme  of 
•«  an  enormous  Size  ;  for  in  Africa  and  Afia  thefe 
*c  Serpents  are  fomctirncs  feen  five  and  twenty 
"  Feet  long,  as  that  was,  the  Skin  of  which  is 
**  preferved  at  Balavia,  which  had  fwallowed  a 
"  Girl  of  eighteen  Years  of  aee." 

The  fame  Author  obferves,  that  this  Stone  is 
not  hard,  and  that  when  ftruck  againft  another 
Stone,  it  throws  off  a  kind  of  Slime,  which  be- 
ing moiftcned  wkh  a  little  Water,  and  drank  by 
any  one  who  has  any  kind  of  Poifon  within  him, 
has  die  Virtue  of  expelling  it  in  a  Moment :  That 
thefe  Stones  are  not  to  be  had  but  by  means  of 
the  Porlugutfe  Seamen  or  Soldiers  who  return  from 
Mozambique.  It  is  not  of  this  Stone,  however, 
that  I  intend  to  treat  in  the  Remainder  of  the 
Chapter;  but  of  that  which  makes  fo  much  Noife 
in  the  World,  and  of  which  fo  many  extraordi- 
nary Virtues  arc  boafted,  and  which,  though  m«ft 
People  imagine  to  be  a  natural  Stone,  is  really 
factitious,  as  will  be  feen  by  the  Sequel  of  this 
Chapter. 

Now  I  have  fhewn  the  high  Eftecm  in  which 
this  Stone  is  held,  and  the  different  Sentiments  of 
different  People  about  it,  I  fliall  add,  that  we  are 
not  to  believe  this  Stone  to  be  natural  but  facti- 
tious ;  and  for  the  Proof  of  what  I  affirm,  I  mall 
add  here  an  Account  of  what  it  is  compofcd  of, 
that  thofc  who  are  defirous  of  having  it  may  make 
it  themfclves,  as  I  have  done  by  feveral  which  I 
have  now  by  me. 

Take  French  Bczoar,  one  Ounce ;  Powder  of 
Toads  and  of  theCrayfifli,  prepared  in  the  Month 
of  June.,  of  each  half  an  Ounce ;  of  Scal'd  Karth, 
prepared  in  a  Decoction  of  Scor/.oLiera  and  Con- 
trayerva  Roots,  one  Ounce  ;  Mineral  Unicorn, 
one  Ounce ;  reduce  all  thefe  to  a  fine  Powder, 
and  make  them  up  into  a  Pafte  with  the  Jelly  of 
Vipers  made  with  a  Decoction  of  Contraycrva, 
Snakewood,  or  Virginian  Snakeroot,  and  Jorm  it 
into  Troches  of  the  bignefs  of  a  French  Farthing, 
and  of  the  fame  thicknefs ;  they  may  be  made 
larger  or  fmallcr  at  pleafure,  but  the  Indians  ge- 
nerally make  them  of  about  this  fize. 

This  then  is  the  fo  much  renowned  Serpenl- 
Jfmie.  Befides  the  two  Accounts  already  given  of 
its  Virtues,  the  following  is  what  Mr.  Tuvernier 
has  written  of  it. 
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"  Finally  I  fliall  fpeak  of  the  Serptm-Jltnt,  which 
"  is  about  the  bignefs  of  a  French  Farthing,  and 
"  fometimeB  of  a  fomewhat  oval  Shape,  thick  in 
"  in  the  Middle,  and  growing  thinner  towards  the 
"  Edges,  ITic  Indians  fay  they  arc  formed  on 
"  the  Heads  of  certain  Serpents;  but  I  am  rather 
**  of  opinion,  that  it  b  the  Pricfts  of  thefe  Idola- 
"  tcrs  who  make  them  believe  fo,  and  that  tlie 
"  Stone,  as  they  call  it,  is  really  a  Compofition 
"  which  they  make  of  fome  Drugs.  But  be  that 
"  as  it  will,  the  Stone  has  admirable  Virtues  in 
*«  extracting  the  Poifon  of  venomous  Bites :  If  the 
«*  Part  where  the  Bite  U  be  not  much  torn,  an 
"  Incifion  rauft  be  made  in  it,  that  it  may  bleed, 
"  and  afterwards,  when  the  Stone  is  applied  to 
"  the  Wound,  it  faftens  itfelf  on,  and  never  drops 
"  off  till  it  has  imbibed  all  the  Venom  from  the 
"  neighbouring  Parts.  To  ckanfe  it  afterwards, 
"  they  take  Woman's  Milk,  or  in  want  of  that* 
"  Cow's  Milk ;  and  after  the  Stone  has  been  laid 
"  in  it  ten  or  twelve  Hours,  it  takes  in  all  the 
**  Venom  the  Stone  had  imbibed,  and  becomes 
"  of  the  Colour  or  the  Matter  of  an  Impoftumc. 
**  Having  one  Day  dined  with  the  Archbrfhop  of 
"  Gta,  he  took  me  into  his  Cabinet  of  Curioft- 
"  ties,  where  he  had  many  curious  Things;  and, 
"  among  others,  he  file  wed  me  one  of  thefe 
*«  Stones,  and  telling  me  its  Virtues,  added,  that 
M  it  was  but  about  three  Days  before,  that  he 
*'  had  feen  the  Experiment  made  with  Succefs, 
"  one  of  the  People  who  was  with  him  in  a  Jour- 
"  ney  having  been  bitten  by  a  Serpent,  and  cured 
"  by  it.  I  have  bought  feveral  of  them,  and 
««  there  are  none  but  the  Bramines  who  fell  them, 
'*  which  makes  me  believe  they  make  them.  There 
•«  are  two  Ways  of  trying  whether  thefe  Stones 
"  are  good  and  not  adulterated  ;  the  firfl  b,  to 
M  to  put  them  in  the  Mouth,  for  if  they  are  good, 
"  they  immediately  rife  and  fallen  themfclves  to 
"  the  Palate  ;  the  other  b,  to  put  them  in  a  Vcf- 
"  fcl  of  Water,  and  immediately,  if  they  are  not 
"  adulterated,  the  Water  begins  to  boil,  little 
"  Bladders  arifing  from  the  Stone  at  the  Bottom 
"  to  the  Surface  of  the  Water." 

The  Setptnt-Jionr,  Lapis  Scrpentis  in 
Latin,  is  a  flat  Stone,  fomctirncs  oval,  Lemery. 
but  commonly  roundifh,  thick  in  the 
Middle  and  thinner  at  the  Edges,  foft,  and  of  a 
blackifli  Colour.  Many  Authors  affirm,  that  it  k 
found  in  the  Head  of  a  particular  Species  of  Ser- 
pent ;  but  the  more  modem  Opuaion  is,  that  it 
b  a  Compofition  of  feveral  Drugs  :  But  lie  that  as 
it  will,  it  b  at  prefctit  much  cficemed  in  many 
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Bites,  fattening  itfelf  to  the  Wound  by  means  of 
the  Blood  about  it ;  and  for  that  Rcafon,  if  there 
is  no  Blood  about  it  from  the  Bite,  it  is  neceflary 
to  make  an  Incifion  about  it  with  a  Lancet,  and 
with  the  Blood  that  comes  from  that,  the  Stone 
will  fix  itfelf ;  and  as  it  is  an  Alkali  and  Abfor- 
bent,  it  naturally  imbibes  the  Poifon  from  the 
Wound,  on  which  the  Pain  ceafes.  It  falls  oft' of 
itfelf  when  the  Blood  is  dry,  and  furnifhes  no 
more  glutinous  Matter  to  hold  it  on,  and  when  it 
has  imbibed  the  Acids  of  the  Wound  is  encreafed 
in  Weight.  After  wafhing  it  in  Milk,  it  is  ap- 
plied to  the  Wound  again,  where  it  faftens  itfelf 
not  fo  firmly  as  before,  becaufe  there  is  lefs  glu- 
tinous Matter  to  hold  it,  becaufe  it  is  leis  alkaline, 
and  becaufe  there  is  lefs  acid  Matter  in  the  Wound 
to  hold  it  there.  They  continue  walhing  and  ap- 
plying it  again  to  the  Wound  till  it  will  not  ftick 
on  any  longer  at  all ;  which  is  looked  on  as  a 
Proof  that  all  the  Venom  is  drawn  forth  and  the 
Pcrfon  is  cured. 

The  Virtues  and  furprifing  Effects  of  this  Stone 
are  attefted  by  thofe  two  great  Naturalifts,  Kireher 
and  Mr.  Boyle,  who  both  affirm,  that  they  have 
feen  it  tried.  I  wonder  it  has  not  yet  been  tried 
on  the  Bite  of  a  mad  Dog,  to  fee  whether  its  Vir- 
tues would  exert  themfelves  as  powerfully  in  that 
as  they  are  laid  to  do  in  other  venomous  Bites. 

This  Stone  is  alfo  taken  inwardly ;  they  ufc  fuch 
fmall  Pieces  of  it  thus  as  are  not  fit  for  the  exter- 
nal Application.  They  infufe  it  in  Water,  and 
take  it  to  refift  Poifon. 

[There  is  a  great  Divarfity  in  the  Op  inions  of 
the  Learned  about  this  Stone,  as  it  is  called,  fomc 
affirming  it  to  be  natural,  others  factitious  ;  fomc 
affirming  the  Certainty  of  its  Effects,  others  doubt- 
ing and  denying  them  :  But  to  fct  all  right,  it  is 
to  be  obferved,  that  t!>ere  certainly  is  both  a  na- 
tural and  a  factitious  kind  of  it,  the  natural  is  the 
O,  Capitis  of  the  Cobras  de  Cafello  Lufttanh  dkius, 
Garc.  Serpens  Indicus  ctronatus  diademate  feu  een- 
fpicillo  infignitus,  R.  Syn.  An.  330.  Vipera  In- 
dica  vittaia  gejiicularia.  Cat.  Muf.  Jnd.  This  is 
of  a  deep  thining  Brown,  and  marked  at  certain 
Diftances  with  little  Holes;  and  the  factitious  is 
made  of  calcined  Bones  and  argillaceous  Earth, 
and  is  firmer,  heavier,  and  fmoother  on  the  Out- 
fidc  j  hence  it  is  not  wonderful  if  the  Defcriptions 
of  Authors  differ,  who  were  perhaps  defcrihing 
different  Things ;  or  if  the  Experiments  of  lome 
fuccceded,  and  thofe  of  others  did  not;  when 
fomc  made  them  with  the  natural  Bone,  and  o- 
thcrs  with  the  factitious.  The  fe&itious  are  of 
various  Sizes,  Shapes,  and  Colours,  as  fomc  of 
them  have  been  made  by  Perfons  who  never  few 
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one  of  the  natural  ones ;  and  others  by  thofe  who 
have  fafhioned  them  exactly  according  to  a  natu- 
ral one,  which  they  have  kept  as  a  Pattern.  I 
remember  to  have  once  feen  two  of  them  in  the 
Hands  of  a  Perfon  who  traded  in  Rhubarb  and 
fome  other  Drugs  from  the  Eajl-  Indies,  the  one 
of  which  was  as  big  as  a  W allnut,  of  a  dufky  Co-,  m 
lour,  and  feemed  an  argillaceous  or  cretaceous 
Earth ;  and  the  other  black  and  poliOicd,  which 
feemed  made  according  to  die  niceff  of  all  the 
Adulterations  of  it,  of  the  Bone  or  Horns  of  fome 
Animal  burnt  to  a  Blacknefs.  The  true  and  natu- 
ral one  I  never  yet  faw.J 

CHAP.  XVIII. 

Of  (be  FofliI  or  Mineral  Unicorn  Horn. 

T  T  is  not  without  Reafon  that  the  Indians  make 
A  this  Stone  an  Ingredient  in  the  Snakt-fione  be- 
fore treated  of ;  however,  as  it  is  a  Drug  fo  little 
known,  and  of  which  fo  few  Authors  have  writ- 
ten, I  (hall  add  here  what  fVormius  has  written 
of  it,  that  Phyficians  may  know  it,  and  bring  it 
into  Ufe. 

The  Foffil  Horn,  called  Ceratitts  by  Gtrner, 
Foffil  Ivory  by  Cluftus,  Arabian  Statu  by  Cifalpi- 
nus,  by  fome  Petrified  Elephants  Tooth,  and  by 
others  IVhite  Steintnark,  has  had  all  thefe  Names 
given  it  by  Authors,  according  to  the  various  Forms 
it  has  in  different  Places  appeared  in. 

It  has  great  Affinity  to  fomc  of  the  Kinds  of 
Ofteocolla,  and  has  therefore  by  fome  been  placed 
among  the  fofter  Stones. 

It  is  a  irony  Subftance,  fbmetimes  rcfembling 
a  Horn  in  its  Colour,  Smoothnefs,  and  Shape; 
fomctimes  harder,  fometimes  fbfter,  covered  with 
an  outer  Cruft,  which  is  yellowilh,  black,  or  afh- 
colourcd,  and  very  hard,  and  filled  within  with  a 
foft,  white,  light,  friable  Subftance,  compact  and 
without  Pores,  aftringent  to  the  Tafte,  and  dry- 
ing, flicking  firmly  to  the  Tongue,  and  of  an  a- 
greeable  Smell  :  It  is  found  in  Italy,  and  many 
Parts  of  Germany,  Moravia,  Silefia,  and  Saxony. 

Boetius  gives  this  Account  of  the  Matter  and 
original  Formation  of  it.  *«  I  take,  fays  he,  the 
"  productive  Matter  of  thefe  Horns  to  be  a  Marl 
"  of  fome  kind,  which  is  diflblved  in  the  Bowels 
"  of  the  Earth  by  fubterraneous  petrifying  Waters, 
"  and  flows  like  Milk  through  the  Cavities  of  the 
"  Earth,  in  which,  if  the  adventitious  Water  be 
**  a'.forbcd  by  the  circumjacent  Earth,  or  find 
"  Ways  of  running  feparatcly  oft",  the  heavier  aJid 
"  firmer  Parts  filling  up  thofe  Cavities  remain  in 
«♦  them,  and  coalcfcc  by  degrees  as  tlie  Humidity 
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v  gets  off,  and  takes  the  Form  of  a  Stone  or 
*'  Horn,  or  only  of  a  Marie,  as  before,  according 
««  to  the  greater  or  lefler  degree  of  petrifying 
"  Power  the  Water  it  was  difiblvcd  in,  was  en- 
"  dued  with.  This  is  the  Realbn  why  fome  Pieces 
««  of  it  are  found  large  and  thick,  others  fmall  and 
^  t"  flender.  But  if  this  lacteous  Humour  does  not 
*'  fall  into  a  Cavity  of  die  Earth,  but  into  fome 
"  Piece  of  Wood'  already  deprived  by  Time  of 
**  its  own  Juices,  and  iniinuates  itfclf  into  its  light 
«<  and  porous  Subftance,  and  there  the  more  fluid 
"  Parts  run  oft",  and  the  marly  remain  behind,  it 
*'  makes  an  entire  Change  in  the  Wood,  and  af- 
"  fimulates  all  its  Parts  to  its  own  Subftance;  yet 
•«  leaves  it  lb  much  of  itfclf,  that  the  Species  of 
11  the  Wood  may  fometimcs  be  known,  and  its 
M  natural  Odour  yet  remain  in  fome  degree  in  it. 
**  What  in  this  Syftcm  happens  to  Wood,  may 
««  alfo  happen  to  Ivory,  or  Stags  Horns,  or  other 
■«  Parts  of  Bcafts,  if  they  chance  to  lie  in  the  way 
"  of  this  Fluor,  and  be  in  a  Condition  to  receive 
"  it  into  their  Pores." 

This  Hypothecs  feems  entirely  conformable  to 
Truth,  for  the  Virtues  of  this  foffil  Horn  arc  the 
fame  with  thofe  of  Marls,  Boles,  and  Seal'd  Earths  ; 
and  what  others  imagine  of  the  Horns  of  Unicorns 
difperfed  into  various  Places  at  the  Time  of  the 
Deluge,  and  changed  into  their  Texture  by  Bitu- 
mens, ftony  Subftances,  Ambers,  lie.  carries  little 
or  no  Probability  with  it. 

The  Foffil  Unicorn's  Horn  is  eftecmcd  good  in 
all  malignant  Difeafes,  the  Plague,  Malignant 
Fevers,  and  Poifons,  like  the  Terra  Lemnia  ;  it 
ftrcngthens  the  Heart,  and  prcferves  it  from  Ma- 
lignity, and  expels  malignant  Humours  by  Sweat : 
The  Dofc  is  a  Dram,  in  Wine  or  any  appropriated 
Liquor;  or  in  Syncopes,  Tremors,  He.  a  Scruple 
only,  in  fome  appropriated  Liquor  :  It  b  alfo  faid 
to  be  good  in  Epilcpfics,  to  deftroy  Worms,  ftay 
Fluxes  and  Hemorrhages  of  all  kinds,  and  for 
Runnings  of  the  Eyes,  mixed  with  Milk,  and  in- 
ftillcd  into  them  ;  as  alfo,  by  its  aftridhvc  and 
drying  Qualities,  to  bring  Ulcers  to  cicatrize,  and 
to  cure  Callings  and  Burns.' 

It  has,  however,  been  very  juftly  obferved,  that 
it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  every  Piece  of  this 
Foflil  Ihould  pofTcfs  all  thofc  Virtues,  as  there  is 
a  vaft  Divcrfity  between  different  Pieces  of  it; 
and  as  they  differ  plainly  in  Form,  Origin,  and 
Subftance  ;  they  very  well  may  be  fuppofed  to 
differ  alfo  in  their  Virtues. 

Such  of  them  as  arc  hard  like  a  Stone,  and 
have  no  internal  fofter  Parts,  nor  any  Smell,  have 
fcarcc  any  other  Virtues  than  merely  thofe  of  dry- 
ing. Such  a  Piece  I  have  in  my  poffdfion,  which 
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is  hard  as  a  Stone,  folid,  heavy,  and  carrying  the 
Appearance  of  a  piece  of  Afh-wood  ;  lor  the  Veins, 
Strix,  and  Lam  ins  it  is  compofed  of,  are  fo 
marked  with  Knots  and  knotty  Foramina,  that 
it  plainly  has  the  external  Appearance  of  a  piece 
of  Alh  ;  for  which  Rcafon  1  have  ciioLn  to  ratine 
it  among  the  petrified  Wood-.,  r.uiier  than  the 
foflil  Horns.  It  lias  no  Smell,  nor  any  aftringent 
Virtue. 

Thofe  which  have  the  Virtues  before  mention- 
ed,  are  fuch  as  are  eafily  reduced  to  Powder,  arc 
foft,  and  adhere  to  the  Tongue ;  and  particular- 
ly, thofe  which  have  an  agreeable  Smell  are  com- 
mended for  Cardiacs,  to  ftrcngthen  the  Heart,  and 
defend  it  from  Malignity.  If  the  Subftance  of 
them  Lefore  the  Tranfmutation  was  a  Part  of  the 
Stag  or  Elephant,  or  of  the  Alh  or  Walnut  Tree, 
or  any  other  Matter  good  againft  Poifons,  this 
Foffil  then  poflcircs  the  Virtues  of  expelling  and 
refitting  Poifons ;  and  the  more  fo,  if  the  Smell 
of  the  tranfmuted  Subftance  be  yet  perceivable  in 
it,  as  the  Virtues  of  the  original  Subftance  are 
then  judged  not  to  have  perifhed,  and  to  be  greatly 
exalted  and  improved  by  the  adventitious  Mat- 
ter. 

Some  Fragments  of  this  kind  I  have  by  me, 
one,  of  the  thicknefs  of  an  Arm,  three  Inches 
long,  and  two  and  a  half  in  diameter ;  the  exter- 
nal Coat  of  which  being  taken  off,  the  internal 
Subftance  is  very  wliite,  ftaining  the  Hands  white 
in  handling  it,  with  blue  and  brownifti  Veins  run- 
ning longitudinally  in  it,  adhering  to  the  Tongue, 
and  rcfcmbling  burnt  Hartlhorn :  This  is  of  the 
weight  of  five  Ounces,  and  I  judge  it  to  be  of  the 
bcft  kind. 

Another  kind  I  have,  which  is  of  an  Afh- 
colour,  more  compact  than  the  former,  but  foft, 
and  of  an  agreeable  Smell,  looking  like  burnt 
Hartlhorn,  and  very  aftringent. 

A  third  in  my  pofTeffion  is  brown,  its  external 
Coat  tending  to  Blacknefs,  fomething  harder  than 
the  other,  but  yet  eafdy  fcraped  with  a  Knife, 
light,  aftringent,  and  not  fo  brittle  as  the  other  ; 
This  much  refembles  burnt  Ivory. 

Another  brown  one  I  alfo  have,  but  marked 
with  black,  white,  and  yellow  Veins,  running 
longitudinally ;  this  is  of  the  length  of  a  Finger, 
weighing  five  Drams ;  it  is  brittle,  f.indy,  like 
fome  kind  of  Wood,  of  an  agreeable  Smcil,  and 
ftrongty  affringent :  This  alfo  I  judge  to  be  of  the 
better  kind.    So  far  It'crmius. 

This  Foffil  gives  me  Occafion  to  fpeak  of  a 
white  Earth,  which  is  found  on  the  Side  of  the 
Seigniory  of  Alofeau,  belonging  to  the  Elector  of 
Saxony,  which  the  Inhabitants  of  the  Place  ufe  to 
D  d  make 
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make  Bread,  mixing  it  with  Wheat  or  other  Met.  63.    Gtnf.  Lap,  154.    Ebur  feJJUt,  Cluf. 

Hour:  It  is  alfo  found  at  Girtime  in  Catalonia.  Exot.  168.    Lapis  Arabicui,  Cafalp,  611.    It  is 

It  is  this  white  Earth  which  is  commonly  called  often  dug  up  in  the  Form  of  Bones  and  Teeth, 

Steinmarkt  or  Medulla  Saxorum.  particularly  of  the  Dtntts  trulares,  in  which  one 

It  is  to  be  be  obferved,  that  they  do  not  ufc  all  may  perfectly  diflinguilh  between  the  Root  of 

this  white  Earth  to  make  their  Bread  with,  but  thefe  Teeth  and  that  Part  of  them  which  was 

only  certain  little  Protuberances,  white,  and  like  above  the  Gums;  which  makes  it  unqucftionable^  m 

Meal,  which  throw  themfclvcs  out  of  that  Earth  that  they  are  really  Petrifactions.    IVtrtnius  has 

when  the  Sun  has  heated  it.  very  judicioufly  diftinguiftied  the  Kinds  of  mod 

[This  is  the  Unicornu  /affile,  Boe.  Muf.  62.  Virtue,  but  at  prefent  none  of  them  arc  ufed  or 

Ctrnu  f affile,  Char  It.  23.   Cornu  f affile  vulgo  Mo-  kept  in  the  Shops. 
necerotis  Cenm,  Beet.  425.    Ceratiies,  Aid.  Muf. 
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CAJOU,  Book  2,  Figure  ij. 
Acacia  jfuice,  b.  q.  f.  7. 
Acmitum  Salu  if  rum,  D.  2» 
Acorus,  b  2,  f .  35. 
A£i  Uflum,  b.  2jV  ol.  2. 
Agarick,  b.  ^»  f-  79« 
^frwf  Caflus,  or  thtCbafl  JVillow  Seed, 

Alkermts,  b.  8,  f.  26. 
Confedion,  b.  1, 

Almonds,  b.  7.  f.  43. 

Hepatick,  b.  9.  f.  £. 

Succotrine,  b.  g.  f.  4* 

Wood,  b.  3,  f.  I. 
yf/x/wj,  b.  J.  V.  2» 

of  A'  w, 

Amalgamation  of  (7 b.  2»  V.  2* 
Amber,  or  if/ij/l         b.  I,  f.  2» 

Liquid,  b.  8*  f-  54. 
Yellow,  b.  4^  v.  2< 
Ami  and  Oi7, 
Ambergrife,  v.  2. 

Ames:  Semen,  Bijhop't  Wad,  or  the 

Cummin,  b.  t, 
Amomum  in  Berry,  b.     f.  281 
Amptlites, 

Amylum,  or  Starch,  b.  1. 
Anacardiums,  b.  t_,  f.  iJL 
Ananas,  b.      f-  49- 
Anchovies,  v.  2. 
Anchufa,  b.  2,  f.  29. 
Angelica  Root,  b.  2,  f.  ilL 
//'i.7,  b.  fiu 

#W  of  China,  b.  £ 
Anifum,  Anifeed,  b.  L. 
Antalium,  v.  2» 
Antliora,  b.  2. 
Antimony,  b.  3,  V.  2» 

ito//fr  and  Cinnabar  of  Antimony, 
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Crocus  if  Antimony, 
Diaphoretick  Antimony, 
Flowers  of  Antimony, 
Glafs  of  Antimony, 
Melted  Antimony, 
Regulus  plain, 

Rtgulus  of  Antimony  with  Mars, 
Abium  Mactdonicum,  b.  i» 
Aqua  fortis,  b.  3,  v.  2» 
Areca,  b.  71  f-  27. 
Arifiolochia,  b.  2,  f.  id. 
Aromatick  Reed,  b.  2,  f.  35. 
Arftnical  Load-JIone, 
Arfnick  Corroftve, 

Faflitious, 

Natural  White,  b.  3,  v.  2* 

Regulus, 
Arum,  b.  2* 
Afarum,  b.  I, 
Afpa/athum,  b.  3,  f.  2. 
Afphaltum,  b.  2. 

Avignon,  or  Annei  ifcrry,  b.  1^  f.  ai» 
Aurantium,  b.      f«  48. 
Auriehaleum,  b.  2^  v.  a. 
Aurum  Fulminant,  b.  2,  v.  2» 

Potabile,  b.  2,  V.  2, 
y/tt/eiu-  ifori,  b.  4. 
Azarum,  b.  2,  f.  33. 

B. 

BalauflintSy  b.  7. 
Balauflisimt,  b.%^  f.  fL 
fltf/m  of  GtTW,  b.  8,  f.  44^ 
Balfam  of  fi/rw,  f.  50. 

of  Cap'rvy,  f.  £1. 

of  Mecha,  f.  42. 

of  /V«,  f.  4ffT" 

of    r»  artificial,  f.  43. 

of  7"<7/«,  f.  52. 
■Mrw  Balfam,  f.  53. 
Barley,  Pearl  and  French,  b.  i*  f.  16. 
Bay-berries,  b.  2i  f«  56. 
Bears-greafe,  v.  2j 
Beaver,  v.  3. 
2?w,  v.  2. 
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Bees-wax, 

Btttlt  Hijlory,  v.  2. 

Behen,  or  Ben  Root,  b.  2.  f.  ofL 

Bell- metal,  b.  2j  V.  2i 
2?r«  Kernel  white,  b.  ^  f«  4I» 
Benjamin,  b.  8j  f.  14. 
Beztar  Animal,  v.  2, 

Mineral,  b.  3,  v.  2» 

Stone, 

Bindweed,  b.  2j  f.  31. 

Birtbwort  Root,  long,  round,  Wr.  b.  2*  f. 

Bijbup's  IVeed,  called  b.  ij  f.  5. 

Bifmutb,  b.  2.  V.  J, 

Bijhague,  b.  6j  f.  II. 

Biftort  Root,  b.  2j  f.  25. 

Bitumen  of  Judea, 

Bhod-JIone,  b.  3^  v.  2i 

Boar-flone,  v.  2. 

2fo/<r  Armoniack,  v.  2* 

BcUnian  Statu,  v.  2* 

Bombax  Officinarum,  b.  7,  f.  SO. 

Bone-binder  Stone, 

Borax  Natural,  b.  3,  v.  2, 

Bcu.'argo,  v.  2. 

i9*>r  Thorn,  or  Dying  Berry,  b.  1^  f.  21, 

J?r<i/>,  b  2i  v.  2. 

Briancon  Chalk,  v.  2» 

Brimjiene,  v.  2» 

Briony  of  America,  b.  2,  f.  6^ 

Buckthorn  Berries,  b.  g. 
i9«ri7,  v.  2. 
Gfl//, 

Bun'tas,  Napus,  Navew  Seed,  b.  1,  f.  14. 
Bwgundian  Hay,  b.  I.,  f.  18. 

C.  . 

Calambourg  JVood,  b.  3. 
Calaminare  Stone, 
Calamus  Arcmaticus,  b.  2j  f.  36. 
Calcitis,  b.  2j  V.  2. 
Camel,  v.  2* 
CamePs  Hay,  b.  6j  f.  L. 
Campechy  Wocd,  b.  3. 
Cansphire,  b.  8^  f.  13. 
Cantharides,  v.  2. 
Capers,  b.  7,  f.  55. 
Capers  Bark,  b.  4. 
Caraway  Seed,  b.  ij  f.  £L 
Cardafs,  b.  |j  f.  2£. 
Cardamime,  b.  I.  > 
f.  20. 

CarlineTbi/lle,  "bT^  f.  22. 
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Carmine  Seed,  b.  r. 

Carmine  from  Cochineal,  b.  li 

Caffia  of  i?r<j/f/,  f.  23. 

Ca/fa  from  the  Cane^b.  £,  f.  37. 

Cfl^a  of  Egypt,  f.  2L 

Gj/fcr  of  the  IJlands,  f.  30. 

CaJJia  Lignea,  b.  4.  f.  3. 

Cajfonade,  or  Powder  Sugar,  b.  2i 

Cajfumunar, 

Cajlor,  v.  2a 

Catacbu,  v.  2± 

Caviere,  v.  2, 

Cauftick  Stone,  b.  2*  v.  2. 

Cwfor  of  Lebanon,  b.  3,  f .  q. 

Cera/us  Syhejhis  amara,  xheMabaleb,  b. 


-ufe,  b 
alcitis, 


b.  2i  V.  2i 


Cbefnut,  b.  7,  f.  74. 


7» 

GnM   ifo/,    D.  Ij 

Chocolate,  b.  j,  f.  15. 
Chouan  Seed,  b.  i_. 
Gnomon  Bark,  b,  ±±  f. 

0/7,  b.  4. 

IVbite,  b.  4j  f.  4. 

Wood,  b.  3,  f.  2« 
Cinnabar  Miner  at,  natural,  2nd  artificial,  b.  ? . 

Cinquefoil,  b.  2» 
Citron  Wood,  b.  3. 
Citrons,  b.  7,  f.  45. 
67; r -v;  candied,  b.  j,  f.  47. 
Cftv/  Car,  v.  2. 
Ctaif  Cinamon,  b.  4^  f  .  ^ 
~Cleves,  b.  7,  f.  10. 
C/ffOT  ^ojra/,  f.  11. 
Cm/, 
CM**, 

Cochineal,  b.  r,  f.  2«f. 
Cecutus  Indus,  b.  7J  f.  26a 
G>/«,  b.  t_,  f.  13. 
Cekar-Nuts,  b.      f«  24. 
Co/cotbar,  b.  2^  v.  2* 
Colliflower  Seed,  b.  |j  f.  15. 
Cologn  Earth,  v.  2* 
Colophsny,  b.  8j  f.  58. 
Ccloquintida,  b.  j±  T~^8. 
Contrayerva  Root,  b.  2^  f.  2» 
Copper,  b.  2a  v.  2. 
Copperas, 

Englifo, 

White, 
Coral,  b.  £j  f.  15. 
Cora/  i%?ci,  TlL 
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Coral  Wood,  b.  J.  65 

Coralline,  f.  ijr.  10 1 

Carnitine  Secret,  b.  2i  V.  2.  93 

CorelltVotd,  b.  L.  65 

Coriandvm,  b.  ij  f.  13.  JO 

6"sr^ ,  b.^f.g.  84 

%Corttx  ligni  Caryophyllorum,  b.  ^  f.  £  80 

CaJJiet  ligntee,  b.  4,  f.  3.  7  8 

Cinamoms,  b.  4j  f.  I.  76 

Ctfti  Albi,  b.  4,  f.  4.  75 

Mandragoree,  b.  4j  f.  j.  83 

Peruvianas y  b.  4,  f.  6*  81 

fuberis,  b.  4^  f.  g_.  84 

C»/?im  of  Arabia,  b.  2^  f.  8*  34 

titter,  fweet,  &c.  ibid. 

Cstton,  b.  2»  f.  50.  152 

Dogs-wort  Cotton,  b.  7,  f.  £I»  153 

Couhage,  193 

Country  Gum,  b.  8,  f.  II.  1 79 

Craw-fijh,  v.  2.  69 

Crete,  or  Candia  Carrot  Seed,  b.  1,  f.  6 

Cr/m  Scarlet,  b.  l.  18 

Cryftal  Mineral,  b.  3,  v.  2.  149 

Crocus,  b.  63,  f.  3.  114 

Martis,  b.  i»  v.  2»  89 

Martis  ajlringens,  ibid.  90 

Cuhets,  b.      f.  4.  124 

Cucumber  Seed,  &c.  b.  L.  24 

Cumimtm,  b.  i^  f.  1 0.  8 

Cumin  Seed,  Black,  b.  r,  f.  30.  24 

C*p//  Silver,  b.  2^  v.  2.  86 

Curcuma  Radix,  b.  2^  f.  i_2j  37 

Currans,  b.  7_.  f.  59.  1 59 

CuttU-fiJb  Bone,  v.  2*  67 

Cyclamen,  v.  2.  1 95 

Cyprefs  round  and  iimf  ,  b.  2.  38 

D. 

Damafk  Raiftns,  b.        5?;  159 

Dates,  b.  7,  f.  22*  135 
Daucus  Seti,  b.  ij  f.  7_. 

Deer,  v.  2.  31 

Z>«r  S*//,  32 

Dentalia,  7_J 

Dittany  iVhite,  b.  2j,  f.  21.  45 

of  Crtfr,  86 

of  Crete  in  the  Leaf,  b.  5,  f.  l,  ibid. 

Dodder  of  77m/,  b.  6j  f.  9.  119 

Dog-like-tooth  Shell,  v.  2.  25 

Doronicum  Romanum,  b.  2j  f.  4 1 

Dragon's  Blood  of  the  Canaries,  f.  2JL  191 
Counterfeit,  f.  29^ 

Indian,  b.  8»  1T27.  ibid. 

Zfy/n  //rri,  b.  ^  f.  LL  95 


Eagle,  v.  a 
iftfj//  Stone,  v.  2. 

of  Cologn, 
Green,  v.  2. 
of  Japan,  v.  2* 
Oi/r, 
of  P/^r, 

Umier, 
Ebony,  b.  3. 
Elaterium,  v.  2* 
Elephant,  v.  2. 
v.  2. 

Eleutberian  Bark,  v.  2* 

Embalming,  v.  2. 

Emeralds,  v.  i. 

iJWry  Spanijh,  b.  3,  V.  2« 

Enamels, 

Entalia, 

Enula  Camp  ana,  b.  2. 
Epithymum,  b.  6*  f.  9. 
£/«/</,  b.  2,  f.  1 2. 
Ethiopian  Cumin  Seed,  b.  Ij  f.  5. 
Euphorbium,  b.  8>  f.  36. 

F. 

Femel  Seed  from  Languedoc,  b.  Ij  f.  1  Le 
Fenugreek  Seed,  b.  1,  f.  17. 
b.      f.  23. 
C?&/,  v.  2. 
/7*r«  fla/a*/?,  b.  6,  f.  6* 
Bifnage,  b.  6j  f.  LI* 
Crwr,  b.  6j  f.  3. 
Croci  Spun  1,  b.  >\  i.  4. 

titbymi,  b.  6,  f.  4. 
r&e  Trinitatis,  b.  6,  f.  1 2. 
Nardi  Celtic!,  b.  6j  f.  1  r. 
Rofarum,  b.  6,  f.  2. 
Rorifmarini,  b.  6j  f.  8, 
Safrani,  b.  6j  f .  5.  • 
Schaenanthi,  b.  6j  f.  1. 
Staechadis,  b.  6j  f.  7. 
Faeniculum,  or  /A/  lefs  fennel,  b.  ij  f.  11. 
Feeniculum  Petratum,  or  /?»f i  Fennel,  b.  ij  f. 
Focnum  Burgundiacum,  or  Burgundian  Hay, 

f.  18. 
/i/.  Abrotani,  b.  5. 
Abfmhii, 

Adianthi,  b.  5^  f.  7_. 
Agrimoniar,  b.  5. 
Alcanet,  b.  5. 
y/n/7,  b.      f  5. 
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Fol.  Baffin, 
Betonice, 

Calamint  Mountain, 

Cbamamdi, 

Ctntauriiy 

Cicuta, 
Cynoghffx, 

DiHamni  Cretici,  f.  it 
Hdiotnpii  Tricocci,  b.  £,  f.  13. 
Hypericin  b.  5. 
Jjatidis,  b.  ^  f.  1 1. 
Marty  b.  5j  f.  3. 

b. 


Malabathri, 
Marrubii, 
Matricaria,  b.  3. 
Melt  lot  i, 
Meliffex, 
Mentha, 
Origani, 

Petty  b.  5,  f.  14. 

iV/7  Montani  Aibi,  b.  5j  f.  2± 

Scabiofa,  b.  5. 

Scordti, 

Seme,  b.  5j  f.  6* 
Soldatulla,  b.  5j  f.  iL 
77x-<r,  b.  £j  f .  5. 
Tlymiy  b.  5.  • 
Frankincenfe  commont  or  i2^«  «/" 
f.  50. 

Frankincenfe  y  Male  and  Female,  b. 

Fraxinel/a,  b.  Li 

Fr  'tgat  hudy  v.  2» 

Fuller' 1  Earthy  v.  2.   See  £<rr/A. 

fyffcf  /*W,  b.  3. 

G. 

Galingal  Great,  b.  2j  f.  II. 

Smally 
Galhy  b.  7,  f.  ^8. 
Gamboge,  t>.  8j  f.  £ 
Gentian  Rooty  b.  2,  f.  20* 
German  Blacky  b.      f.  72. 

Copptraty  b.  2j  v.  2. 

(..::'/.    See  Gc/</. 

^  .7  o'   . .    See  6' :..'./. 
Gingery  b.  2.  f.  9. 

Candied, 

Confecl.  laxative, 
Ginfeng,  v.  2* 
GTh/},  b.  5. 

Gljcyrrhixa.    Sec  Liquorice. 
Goat,  v.  2. 

IVtld, 
GUd,  b.  2,  V.  2a 
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Powder, 
Refined, 
Regulus, 
Guajacum,  b .  3,  f.  8, 
Gum  1.    Amber  liquid,  f.  C4. 
Ammoniacum,  b.  8j  f.  26. 
Arabick,  b.  8j  f.  6. 
^tf  faetida,  f.  22* 
2ma  of  Giltad,  f.  44. 
Balfam  Capivy,  f.  £1. 
Balfam  of  Afeca,  f.  47. 
Balfam  New,  f.  53. 

Balfam  Tolu,  f.  52. 
Benjamin,  f.  14. 
Carpo-baljam,  t.  4^, 
Xylo-balfam,  f.  46. 
Bdellium,  f.  34, 
Camphire,  f.  13. 
Cancamum,  f.  41. 


Caraitna,  f.  3 3 
Colophony,  f.  58. 


Dragon's  Blood,  f.  zj^  2JL 
Elemi,  f.  30. 
Englijh  Gum,  f.  <}. 
Euphorbium,  f.  ,6. 


Galea 


num. 


Gamboge,  f. 

/.<«■,  f.  42. 
Manna,  f.  1.234. 
Manna  of  Frankintenfe, 
Myrrh  Abyffine,  f.  ao. 
Myrrh  liquid, 
Mocha  Frankincenfe, 
Olibanum,  f.  37. 
Opopanax,  (.  2f. 
Pajliles,  (.  18. 
Prra, 

&z;n,  &c.  f.  57. 
Sarcocol,  f.  35. 
Sagaponum, 
Senega,  f.  10. 
Storax,  b.  k  f.  (L 
Tacamahaca,  f  3  r . 

Tragacanlb,  f. 
7wnV*,  f.  7. 
Turpentine,  f.  <rc_. 
Vermicular,  f.  8T 
Gun-powder,  v.  2* 
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INDEX. 


EL 


Hamtcb  Ctnfe&ion,  b.  7,  f.  8o. 
Hart,  v.  2i 

Hart's-ea/e,  b.  6j  f.  13. 
Hellebore  White,  b.  277.  Ij. 
Black, 

*HermodaElyltt,  b.  r,  f.  19. 
Hipptlapathum  rotundifoUum,  Bajlard 

See  Rhubarb. 
Horuy,  v.  2± 
Houette,  b.  2i  f.  <x» 
Hyacinth, 

Hypociftis,  b.  22  f.  (u 
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176 
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Jade-Stow,  v.  2* 
Jalapium  Jalap,  b.  2j  f.  £. 
Jamaica  Pepper^  v.  2. 
Ja/per,  v.  2, 
Jajjitmine  Wood,  b.  3. 
7rf.    See  Ambtr. 
Jews  Pitch,  v.  2. 
Imperatorsa,  b.  2,  f.  19. 
Indian  Earth.    See  Earth. 
Ink, 

Leaf,  b.  v,  f.  £. 
Wax.  SceJPfcr. 
Indigo,  b  5»  f.  9. 

Ipecacuanha,  or  Tpecacuana  Rett,  b.  2* 
tpecacuana  White, 
irit  Alba  Florentinat  b.  2j  A  10. 
/rtf»,  b.  2,  v.  2j 
in  .Bur/, 

i»  (....,/,  ibid. 
Orr,  8 

P/gfrj, 

Ifinglafs,  v.  2.  58 
b.  2»  f.  6n± 

Jujubes,  b.  2,  f.  2XU  134 
Juniper,  b.  l,  2! 
Ivory.    Sec  Elephant. 

K. 

£0/*',  or  AW/,  b.  5^  f.  2Q.  ic4- 
Kermia  /Egyptiaca,  Mujk  Seed,  b.  1^  f.  24.  17 
Cray  «/"  Fruits.    See  Ananas. 
Kinquini,  b.  ^  f.  6,  gj 


Labdanum  liquid,  V.  2.  20ft 

i-or  /:«r,  &CC.  b.  1*  i  ■  f 

/.£,;■:;  ALtittt,  1X1 

Armenus,  175 

Amiantus,  Jgj 

Bufonites,  b.  2.  iflq 


Z^/u  Caliminarh.    See  Calamtnaris. 

Cobalt, 

Hamatites.    See  Blo:d-jhnt. 
Hyacsnthinust 

if*, 

Jafpis, 

Inf emails,  b.  2,  v.  & 
Judaicusy  v.  2± 
Lazuli, 
Lrncis,  V.  2* 
Mirabilis,  b.  2j  v.  2* 
Nephriticus, 

Nauticus.    See  Load-Jlone. 

Ofteocolla, 

Prunella.    See  Cr^rW  iW/ff. 
Pumicis, 
Rubinus, 
Smaragdus, 
Topazius, 
Lead  Ore,  b.  2,  v.  2» 

i»  Powder, 
Burnt, 
Red, 
White, 
MagijUijy 
Vinegar, 

Lentifcus,  the  £/n/j/fc  77w,  b.  3,  f.  5. 
Levant  Nut,  b.  £,  f.  26. 
Lignum  Aloes,  b.  3,  f.  t, 

A/palathum,t.  2i 

Brajilianum,  b.  2^  f.  II. 

Coccigrite,  b.  3^  f.  13. 

Guajaci,  b.  3,  f.  8_. 

Junipers,  b.  3^  f.  10. 

Lentifci,  b.  3,  f.  5. 

Libani  Cedri,  f.  q. 

Nephriticum,  (.  ^  . 

Santalum,  f.  j. 

Sajfafras,  f.  7. 
Liquorice,  b.  2,  f.  34. 
Litharge,  Natural  and  Artificial,  b.  2.  v 
Load-Jlone,  b.  3,  v.  2* 
Logwood,  b.  2j  f.  12, 
Luzerne,  b.  l»  f.  ifi. 
Lyciutn,  the  French  Berry.    See  Avignon 

M. 

Macedonian  Parjlq  Seed,  b.  i^  f.  3.  2 

Mabalep,  or  the         Cherry,  b.  1m.  i± 

Madder  Root,  b.  2_,  f.  30.  54 
Magiflery  of  Bifmuth.  "bee  Bifmuth. 

of  Antimehy.    See  Antimony. 

Magnes,  b.  3,  v.  2.  i^q 
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Maiden-hairs ,  b.  <k  f.  j* 

Malu.ca  Stent,  v.  2* 

Alan's  Greafty  v.  2. 

Mrmdrait,  Malt  or  Fcmalty  b.  4_,  f. 

Man^amfty 

Manna  y  b.  8j  f.  f ,  2. 

of  Brianrtn,  b.  8,  f.  3. 
S.  liquid^  b  8j  f.  ±. 

of  Frankinttnjt,  b.  8j  f.  39. 

Marcajitts,  b.  2,  v.  2. 

Mars  Diaphtrttick,  b.  2,  V.  2. 
trjflailiztdy 
in  linclure  or  Syrupy 
Ajlringent  S)rup  or  Tin£lurtt 

Afatum,  b.  5,  f.  3. 

Alajtervuarty  b.  2j  f.  rq. 

^%?/V>f  //W,  b.  E5. 
in  7mts 

Majlicoty  b.  2^  v.  2- 

Medica  Itgitimay  b.      f.  jjL 

Medicinal  Stow.    Sec  Vitriol. 


h  8. 


Mtchoatbany  b.  2j  f.  6* 


b.  2. 


Alentba  Hcrtcnfis  Corymbiferay 
Alercurial  Panacaa, 

Prtiipitaity  Grttn  and  TelloWy 

PrtJpi.afty  White  and  Redy 
Mercurius  duLii,  b.  2,  v.  2. 

/'/><r,  b.  3,  v.  2. 
Mtjliik  Coehintal.    See  Cochineal. 
Aleum,  b.  2,  f.  24. 
AltlltptdtSy  v.  2*1 
Aff/fe  W,  b.  1. 
AJithridatty  v.  2* 

of  Human  Skully  v.  2. 
jMnnr, 

MummitSy  v.  2^ 

-/Wv/fc  Ctf/  or  Goaty  v.  2. 
Myrobalans  Bellericky  f.  3^. 

Chthulicky  f.  34. 

Citrony  b.  7,  "£32. 

Emblitky  ^36. 

Indiany  f.  33. 
Myrtle  Berries,  bTL. 

N. 

Naphtha y  v.  2» 
of 

Navusy  Navow  Seedy  b.  1^  f.  14- 
Nardus  Ctltieay  b.  6j  f.  10. 
Narwaly  v.  2. 

Ntapslitan  Ointment y  b.  2j  v.  2i 
Ntphritick  Woody  b.  3,  f.  4^ 
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e/"  «r/a/a  J5/n/r,  v.  »j 

Nigellay 

Nitrt,  b.  3,  v.  2, 

multtdy 

Spirity 

Vitriolattdy 
Nutmegy  b.  7_,  f.  r2j 
Nux  Vomicay  b.  f .  25. 

O. 

Oaky  b.  7_,  f.  £6. 
0&r,  v.  2. 

0/7  of  Atornsy  b.      f.  77. 

of Almowhy  b.  7,  1T44. 

of  Antimony.    See  Antimony. 

of  ZWot.    See  Zfa/m. 

of  ifoyx,  b.  7,  f.  £2: 

of  SecBtn. 

of  Cinnamon.    See  Cinnamon. 

of  Citron.    See  Citron. 

of  Earthy  v.  2. 

of  Mars.    See  7ra«. 

of  Mercury.    See  Mercury. 

of  OiiveSy  b.  k  f.  £3. 

of  Prfr*  or  Gabiany  v.  2i 

of  Sugar.    See  Sugar. 

of  Tartar y  b.  7. 

of  Turpentine,  D.  8_. 

of  Vitrioly 
Olibanumy  b.  8j  f.  37. 
OiiveSy  b.  7_,  f.  52. 

0/>/'«OT,  b.  Qj  f.  3. 

Opobaljamumy  b.  8,  f. 


Oponttum  CarnaJJity  or  Cuhineal,  b 
Orangesy  b.      f.  48. 
Orcanette  Riot.    Sec  Alkanet. 
Ornithogalum  maritimum.    See  Squills. 
Orpimenty  b.  32  v.  2. 
Orrice  Florentinty  b.  2,  f.  10. 
Orvittany  v.  2. 
Oryza,  or  Afar,  b .  1 ,  t .  1 . 
Ojlrichy  v.  2» 
0j/7«-  P«r/,  v.  2, 


L»f.a5_. 


p. 


0/7,  b.  7,  f.  23. 
Panume  Ti  tty  o.  3,  f.  4_. 
Panthers  Banty  b.  2^  f.  17. 
Partira  Brava,  b.  2* 
PaJlUlsy 
Pearly  v.  2^ 

Alother, 
Pedicularis  Herbat  b.      f.  23. 
PeJlitory  Root,  b.  2^  f.  27. 
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Peony,  b.  Zi 

Pepper  of  America,  f.  J. 

Black,  f.  2m 

Lang,  f.  (u 

Long  Blacky  f.  8* 

Guinea,  f.  9. 

71:evet,  f.  5. 

Jtfftfo,  b.  2»  f- 1« 
Perigueur,  b.  3,  v.  2. 
Peruvian  Barf^  b.      f.  6. 
Petroftlinum  Macedonicum,  b.  I,  f.  3. 
P//w  b.  2>  f-  4Q» 

Kernels  Indian,  0.  j,  ^  32i 

Kernels  White,  b.  2i  f-  4Q» 
Piflachia  Nuts,  b.jj  f.  42. 
Pi'/rA, 

Pixacantha,  or  the  b.  :,  f.  2t 

Ptf/fjr  Mountain,  b.  5,  f.  2. 
Polypody  of  the  Oa/f,  b.  2; 
Pomegranate  Wild,  b.  6j  f.  6» 
Pompholyx,  b.  2j  v.  2. 
Pot-afbes,  b.  5.  f.  20. 
Prunes  and  Brunelles,  b.      f.  74. 
Pumice  Stone,  v.  2a 
Byrites,  b .  2 ,  v.  2 , 

£>uercus  Vulgaris,  b.      f.  2^. 
£hticb  Grafs,  b.  2. 
Quickfther,  b.  2j  v.  2. 

R, 

Raifms,  b.  j,  f.  6_fl, 
■Rtfffl,  v.  2, 

lk/>*  S«</,  b.  b  f.  15. 

Rat/bane.   See  Arfenick. 
Rejin, 

of  b- 
Rhinoceros,  v.  2, 
Rhubarb,  b.  2,  f.  4. 

American, 

Baftard, 

Monks, 

Pontick, 
Rice,  b.      f.  16. 
Ricinus  Americanut,  b.  7,  f.  40. 
.R/7.    See  /?/f/. 
P»ci  Geo/,  v.  2i 
^*/#  of  Jericho,  v.  2, 
Rofes  of  Province,  &c.  b.  6^  f.  2» 
Ro/ewoed,  b.  3,  f.  2> 
Rifemary,  b.  6,  f.  81 
Reucoe,  or  /toff,  b.  9,  f.  8. 
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Rubia  Tint! arum,  b.  2j 
■Kk/jt,  v.  2. 
Rufma,  b.  3,  v.  2. 


3j 


3* 


Saffron,  b.  6^ 

of  iW/w,  or  Crocus  Martis.   Sec  /raw. 
of  Mars  AJlringent.    See  /r«i. 
Sago,  b.  L 

5<7/nr  Lucy's  Wood,  b.  3. 
&j/  Armeniack  Natural,  v.  2. 

Artificial, 

Purifed, 

Spirit,  V.  2. 

Sal  Gem,  b.  3,  r.  2* 

Polychreft^  b.  2,  V.  2* 
SalJapariUa  Root,  b.  2,  f.  3L 
Stf/f  Common, 

Petre, 

Petre  melted* 

purified, 

Spirit, 

of  Baum,  b.  £. 
Ban,  b.  ^. 
of  Corduus,  b.  5. 
Centaury, 

Iron  or  MaTS)  b.  22  T.  2a 

Mugwtrtt 

Rofemary, 

Sage, 

Scurvy-graft, 
the  See, 
Succory, 
Vipers,  y.  a, 
Wormwood, 
Sambarame  Wotd,  b.  3. 

Sanders  Wood,  b.  7,  fT"3« 

Sandyx.   See  Ceruje. 
Sandiver,  b.  5. 

Santoline  or  Xanttlint  Seed,  b.  ij  f.  l. 
Sapphirt,  b.  2* 
Sajafras  Wood,  b.  3,  f.  7. 
Saxifraga,  SaxifrageSeea\b.  i± 
Scammony,  b.  9,  f.  I* 
of  Smyrna,  f.  2. 
Scarlet  Grain  or  Ktrmes  Seed,  b.  I,  f.  26* 
Scbcenenth,  b.      f»  I* 
Sai  CoUwart  or  5m  Bindweed, 

Cow,  v.  2. 

Cra£,  v.  2, 

/>«!f,  v.  2. 
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Sea  Hog,  v.  z. 

Aloft.    Sec  Coralline. 

Stint.  See  Stint. 
Sebtjlenes,  b.  j±  £  2X* 
f  mmh        Ca/?/,  b.  i ,  f.  iq. 

Sec  Anife. 
Avignon.    See  Af/£. 
Carui.    Sec  Carui. 

Ceraft  fylve/l.  Mahalep.    See  Mahalrf. 

Chilian,  b.  1^  f.  2* 

Coriander,  f.  13. 

Cumini,  f.  10. 

Z)<7»f/  Cretici,  tic.  f.  6. 

Fatnugreeci,  f.  17. 

Famiculi,  f.  II. 

Amu  Burgundiaci,  b.  ij  f.  liL 

Mofchi,  f.  24. 

M^x,  f.  14. 

Atyi  f.  ij. 

Opontii,  f  15. 

Petofelini  Macedonia,  b.      f.  2! 

Santonici,  f.  l 

Saxi/ragia,  b.  ^  f.  3. 

Sefelios,  b.  l. 

Stavifagriet,  b.  I,  f.  23. 

Thla/pios,  b.  ii  f.  6. 
b.  ^  f.  6, 
Serpent  aria,  Virginia  Snake-rut,  b.  2. 
Strptnt  Stone,  v.  2. 
Shagreen,  V.  2i 
Shamej,  v.  2. 
SAari,  v.  2, 
<S7v*p,  v.  2.' 
SAfZ/ of  the  5m  £iu»7, 

#W  of  the  Philippine  lfiti%  b.  3. 
SHtwtrms,  v.  2* 
Silvtr ,  b.  2j  v.  2. 

by  the  Cap*//, 

Cryjlals, 

TinBurty 
Stint, 
Slate  Irijh, 
Snialt,  v.  2> 

Smilax  Afpera  Peruana,  b.  2j  f.  31. 

b.  7,  f.  5^. 
Sotanum  Mtxicanum,  Sic.  b.  2^  f.  5. 
Ss/ffl  or  Finger  Shell, 
Sory,  b.  2j  v.  2. 
Sowbread,  v.  2. 

Metal.    Sec  7re». 
5>a/f,  t.  2. 

Specacuanha  Root,  b.  2,  f.  1. 
Spelter.   Sec  Zi»J. 
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Sperma  Ceti,  v.  2j 
Spignel  Root,  b.  2±  f.  24. 
Spictnard  IVild,  b.  2j  f.  33. 

Jndiany  b.  6j  f.  10. 
ty/'r/r  of  Vitriol,  b.  2j  V.  2. 
Spodium,  v.  2_ 
Spunge,  b.  5j  f.  1 8. 
fyar^,  b.  2j  f.  rj. 
Squilli,  f.  32. 

and  b.  5JT  1 9. 
Starch  or  AmyGtm,  b.  L 
Stave/acre  or  Stafhfagriay  b.  ] 
St&ckas  of  Arabia,  b.  64  f.  7_. 

b.  2,  f.  2* 
Storaxy  Red,  Cane,  Liquid,  L 
Styptict  IVater,  b.  2j  v.  2. 

of  Mr.  Faveur, 
Sublimate  Corrofive,  b.  2j  V.  2 

Stiwr, 
Sugar  Cane,  b.  2j  v.  37. 

7;;, .'. j>,  b.  2j  f.  34. 

Royal, 

Brown, 

Candy, 

of  Barley,  &c. 

Plumbty 

Spirit  and  0/7, 

of  /.wf/,  b.  2,  v.  2i 
Sulphur, 

Flowers, 

Salty 

Milt, 

Spirit, 

Balfam, 

Five, 

mineral, 
Sweet  Hoof,  v.  2, 


T. 


Tacamahaca,  f.  31. 

Tamarinds,  b.  2»  f.  31. 
Tamarijk,  b.  3,  f.  6. 
7ar,  b.  8,  f. 

Barbadoes,  v.  2* 
Tartar y  b.  7,  f.  fix. 

Chajibtated, 

Cryjlals, 

Dtftilled, 

Emet'nt, 

Soluble  Calib. 

Stone, 

Ttn£iure, 

Vitriolatt, 


INDEX. 


Tartar  volatile  Salty 
Tea,  b.  ^  f.  5. 
Terebinthina,  0.  8j  f.  55- 
Ttrra  Ampelites.  Sec \Ampelitet. 

Japtnica.    See  £ar/A  T^flff. 

Sigillata, 

Saponaria, 
Tbapfia  Turbith,  b.  2. 

Blacky 

Thlafpi  or  Treacle  Mujlardy  b.  ij  f.  £, 
Thora,  b.  2j  f.  17. 
Thunder  Stenef 

ThjmeUta  fol'tis  liniy  b.  2j  f.  14. 

?AS,  b.  2^  V.  2m. 

in  Leavesy 

in  Powdery 

Diapboretick, 
Tm-glajs  Naturaly 
Ordinary, 

or  Sptltery  b.  2j  v.  2i 
Tinflure  of  Antimony.    See  Antimony. 

of  Silver.   See  Sihtr. 
Toad  Stoney 
Tobaccoy  b.  5,  f.  14.  . 
Toothpick  Flower.~&ce  Bifnagveu 
Topaz  Stenfy  v.  2. 
Tormentil  Rooty  b.  2j  f.  25. 
Tortoi/e,  v.  2* 
Tragacanth  Gum,  f.  12. 
Treacle  by  D'Aquet  v.  2. 

Watery  CbaraSy 

Mujlardy  called  Thlafpi,  b.  ij  f.  (L 
Trefoil  of  Burgundy y  b.  |_»  f.  ifi* 
Trtpoly.    See  .&?rf£. 
Troches  Ciphi.    See  Treacle. 
Tunny  Fijby  v.  2. 
Turbith  Mineraly  b.  2*  V.  2. 
Turick  Gum,  f.  £. 
Turmericky  b.  2j  f.  12* 
Turnefol  in  Linen,  Cotton,  &c. 
Turnefel  in  .Pff/fr,  5cc.  b.  5. 
Turpentine,  b.  8,  f  55. 
Turpttbumy  Turbith  Rooty  b.  2j  f.  J. 
Tw/l)',  b.  2j  V.  2. 
Tythymal.    See  .£/«/</. 
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V. 

Valerian  Rooty  b.  2*  f.  23. 
fVanilla'sy  b.  j±  f.  16. 
Varnijb,  b.  8j  f.  5^. 
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Venetian  Talck,  v.  2. 
Venice  TreacUy  v.  2. 

Viratrum  fiort  fubviridi,  or  Wtf  Hellebore, 
f.Ifc 

Verdigrice,  b.  2j  v.  2. 
Cryflallizedy 

of  the  Mountain,  or  SVf7, 
Vermi chilli  or  Vermicelli y  b.  L, 
Vermicular  Gumy  f.  {L 
Vermilian.    Sec  Cinnabar. 
Vernijh, 
Viper ty  v.  2. 

flr/wi  A/W,  b.  8j  f.  ic> 
Virginia  Snake-root,  b.  2j  f.  2. 
J'l/Mr,  the  4f n«f  Gj/fw  7/w,  b.  l. 
Vitriol,  Englijb, 

Hungarian, 

of  Luna,  v.  2. 

of  Mars, 

Roman, 
Ultra-marine, 
Umber,  v.  2» 
Umbilicus  Marinusy 
Unguis  odoratuSy 
Unicorn,  v.  2. 

/^/,  v.  2, 

6V,.' ,  V.  2j 
Vomiting  Nut,  b.  J*  £  2  5- 
Vulture,  v.  2. 

W. 

7f<wr  Indiany  v.  2. 

and  Greeny 
IVhaley  v.  2. 

JPiW  Gbrrp  called  Mahalep,  b.  x,  f.  go. 
IVtldox  BaJlardVinty  b.  2. 
Willow  Chajly  or  ^jn«;  Caujlus,  b.  I^f.  19. 
Winter  Barky  b.  4. 
Winter  Green, 
Woad, 

Worm  Powder,  or  b.  r,  £.  i. 

Y. 

rc//«U  5<rrrjr,  b.  I,  f.  2>. 

z. 

Zaffire,  b.  »,  v.  2. 
Zerumbeth  and  Zedoary,  b.  2. 
Zinck,  b.  2j  v.  a. 

Natural  or  Mineral,  b.  2j  v.  2.  ibid. 
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BOOKS  printed  for  J.  and  J.  Bonwicke,  S.  Birt,  W.  Parker,  and  E.  Wickftccd. 


THE  Compleat  Herbal :  Or  the  Botanical  Inftitutions  of  Monf.  Tourrufarty  chief  Botanift  to  the  late 
French  King.  Carefully  tranflatcd  from  the  original  Latin.  With  large  Additions,  from  Ray, 
Gerardy  ParL'nJony  and  others,  the  molt  celebrated  Moderns}  containing  what  is  further  obfcrvable 
upon  the  fame  Subject ;  together  with  a  full  and  exact  Account  of  the  Phyfical  Virtues  and  Ufes  of  fc- 
veral  Plants,  llluflrated  with  about  500  Copper-plates,  containing  above  4000  different  Figures,  all 
curioufly  engraven.  A  Work  highly  inftrudtive,  and  of  general  Ufe.  In  2  Volumes  40.  < 
The  Aphorifms  of  Hippocrates,  and  the  Sentences  of  Celfus  ;  with  Explanations  and  References  to 
the  mod  confiderable  Writers  in  Phyficlc  and  Philofophy,  both  ancient  and  modern.  To  which  are 
added,  Aphorifms  upon  fevcral  Diftcmpers,  not  well  diftinguifhed  by  the  Ancients.  The  Second  Edi- 
tion, corrected  and  very  much  enlarged.  By  Sir  Cmrad  Sprengell,  Knt.  M.  D.  Member  of  the  Col- 
lege of  Phyficians,  and  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society.  8°. 

The  Complcat  Surgeon :  Or,  the  whole  Art  of  Surgery  explained  in  a  moft  familiar  Method.  Con- 
taining the  Principles  of  that  Art ;  and,  an  exact  Account  of  Tumours,  Ulcers,  and  Wounds,  fimple  and 
complicated,  with  thofe  by  Gun-fhot :  Asalfo  of  Venereal  Difeafes,  the  Scurvy,  Fractures,  and  Lux- 
ations :  With  all  forts  of  Chirurgical  Operations ;  the  Bandages  and  Dreffings,  which  are  illult  rated  on 
40  Copper-plates;  the  Method  of  diflccting  the  Brain,  by  M.  Duncan-,  fevcral  Reflections  and  new 
Machines  by  M.  Arnaud.  Like  wife,  a  Chirurgical  Difpenfatory,  {hewing  the  manner  of  preparing  all 
fuch  Medicines  as  are  moft  neceffary  for  a  Surgeon ;  and  particularly  the  Mercurial  Panacea.  Written 
in  French  by  M.  Le  Cltrcy  Phyfician  in  Ordinary  to  the  late  French  King.  The  Sixth  Edition.  To 
which  are  added,  the  Method  of  Midwifery ;  of  preparing  the  Unguentum  Matris,  and  the  Unguentum 
Styracis ;  a  fhort  Introduction  to  Botany  ;  and  fome  Examples  of  Reports  in  Surgery.  8". 

De  Mtrbis  Cutaneis.  A  Treatifc  of  Difeafes  incident  to  the  Skin.  In  two  Parts.  With  a  ihort 
Appendix  concerning  the  Efficacy  of  local  Remedies,  and  the  Manner  of  their  Operations.  By  Da- 
niel Turner^  of  the  College  of  Phyficians,  London.  The  Fifth  Edition.  8*. 

Sipbylis.  A  Practical  Diflertation  on  the  Venereal  Difeafe.  In  two  Parts.  The  Fifth  Edition,  ftill 
further  improved  by  many  curious  Obfervations.  With  an  alphabetical  Index  prefixed,  of  all  the  an- 
cient Writers  upon  the  fame.  To  which,  after  the  Remarks  upon  Monf.  Chicoyneaus  Method  by 
Mercurial  Friction,  is  added,  the  Author's  Difcourfe  of  Gleets.  With  a  prefatory  Account  of  Pro- 
feflbr  Boerhaave's  new  Comments  on  this  Difeafe;  and  fome  Animadverfions,  as  well  on  this,  as  ano- 
ther very  Angular  Performance  on  the  fame  Subject.  By  Daniel  Turnery  of  the  College  of  Phyficians 
in  London.  8g. 

The  Roman  Hiftory,  from  the  building  of  the  City  to  the  taking  of  Conjlantinople  by  the  Turks. 
In  five  Volumes ;  the  two  firft  done  by  Laurence  Ecbard,  M.  A.  which  may  be  had  alone ;  the  three 
laft  by  a  good  Hand.  The  Ninth  Edition.  8°. 

A  New  Vopge  to  Italy  ;  with  curious  Obfervations  on  fevcral  other  Countries,  as  Germany ;  Switzer- 
land., Savoy y  Geneva y  Flanders,  and  Holland;  together  with  ufeful  Inftructions  for  thofe  who  fliall 
travel  thither.  By  Maximilian  MijpMy  Gent.  The  Fifth  Edition,  with  latgc  Additions  throughout  the 
whole,  and  adorned  with  feveral  new  Figures.  In  4  Volumes.  8°. 

The  Genuine  Poetical  Works  of  Charles  Cottony  Efq;  containing,  1.  Scarronides ;  or,  Virgil  Tra- 
vejiie.  2.  Lucian  burlefqu'd ;  or,  The  Scoffer  Scoffed.  3.  The  Wonders  of  the  Peeie.  Illuftrated 
with  many  curious  Cuts,  ail  new  defigned,  and  engraven  by  the  belt  Artifts.  The  Fourth  Edition. 
12'. 

Of  Wifdom.  Three  Book's.  Written  originally  in  French  by  the  Sieur  De  Charron  $  with  an  Ac- 
count of  the  Author.  Made  Englifa  by  George  Stanhope,  D.  D.  late  Dean  of  Canterbury.  The  Third 
Edition,  corrected.    In  3  Volumes,  8\ 

Ae/fon's  Companion  for  the  Feftivals  and  Fafts  of  the  Church  of  England.  The  Eighteenth  Edi- 
tion. 8°. 

The  whole  Critical  Works  of  Monf.  Rafin.  In  two  Volumes ;  one,  containing  all  his  Compari- 
fons  of  the  Great  Men  of  the  Antients ;  the  other,  his  Reflections  on  their  Learning,  Wr.  Tranflated 
by  Boftl  Kennety  D.  D.  fometime  Prelident  of  Corpus  Cbrifii  Cillegey  Oxon.  &c.  The  Third  Edi- 
tion. 8°. 

If'iikin's  Natural  Religion.  The  Ninth  Edition.  S\ 

The  Mechanifm  of  Fire  made  in  Chimneys  :  Or,  The  Art  of  improving  the  Effects,  and  dimi- 
nifhing  the  Expences  thereof.  Tranflated  from  the  French i  with  all  Monf.  Gauger  (the  Author's) 
original  Draughts  engraved  on  Cupper-? tates,  in  Quarto. 
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